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SPEECH 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, June 26, 1963 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7179) making 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1964, and for other purposes. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee is to be congratulated on this 
bill. It meets the situation as effectively 
as possibly could be done under the 
circumstances which confront us. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Maxon], the chairman of the 
subcommittee, is to be especially felici- 
tated on the manner in which he has 
handled the bill both iri the committee 
and on the floor. 

In my opinion, he knows more about 
the needs covered by the bill than any- 
body on the Hill or in the Pentagon. 
He is an experienced parliamentarian, 
a practical administrator, and an expert 
diplomat. He secures results with the 
least friction of any man I know and 
that has been particularly true of the 
handling of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill and the report 
on this bill mark a new and commendable 
development. When the final draft was 
before the subcommittee, it was realized 
that its significance transcended that 
of most bills to come before the House 
in this session of Congress, in that it is 
in effect a declaration of policy on na- 
tional defense and international rela- 
tions, and as such will be taken by the 
world, by our allies and by our enemies, 
as an indication of the attitude of the 
Congress, the administration, and the 
people of the United States on the course 
to be followed during the coming year 
at least. 

With this in view the subcommittee 
agreed unanimously to report the bill 
with complete agreement on both sides 
of the aisle, and in accordance with that 
agreement it comes to the floor with the 
support of every member of the com- 
mittee. 

Of course, no such bill is entirely 
agreeable to everybody, but this bill has 
been so drafted as to come as near being 
such a bill as general agreement on 

the part of the committee could make it. 
The entire committee, composed of ex- 
perienced men, naturally of many diverse 
opinions on minor features of the pro- 
gram and its achievement, present this 
bill for the final consideration of the 
House. They offer no individual amend- 
ments and it is hoped that the Members 
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of the House will accept it and pass it 
with the same considered unanimity. 

By way of résumé, the purpose is to 
support the President of the United 
States as the leader and spokesman of 
the Nation and insofar as this legisla- 
tion is concerned to support the position 
he has taken and which he is taking 
and which he will take in any emergency 
that may arise in this connection. It is 
indicative’ of our unqualified endorse- 
ment of our Military Establishment and 
is to be taken as a token of our deter- 
mination to support free government 
both at home and abroad. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] 


has expired. 


(Mr. CANNON asked and was given 
permission to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the 
several references to Secretary McNa- 
mara, the Secretary of Defense, during 
the course of the debate is directly in 
point. Heis, during war and undeclared 
war, the most important of the Presi- 
dent’s advisers. And under his wise and 
stringent administration the traditional 
American policy of civilian control has 
been fully maintained. 

Through the years the position has 
been held by some of our ablest states- 
men. But too often they have been mere 
figureheads. The generals and admirals 
dictated and the Secretaries of Defense 
signed on the dotted line. 

Generals and admirals always insist 
on fighting the next war with the weap- 
ons of the last war. Symbolically the 
generals cling to the cavalry and Mag- 
inot lines and the admirals to dread- 
naughts and carriers. Realists like Gen. 
Billy Mitchell, Secretary Talbott, Ad- 
miral Rickover and all who urged de- 
velopment of missiles and nuclear sub- 
marines have been ignored and persec- 
cuted and Russia is today 3 years ahead 
of us. Only the nuclear-driven, mis- 
sile-firing submarine perfected by Ad- 
miral Rickover against every obstacle is 
keeping the peace of the world. 

President Kennedy and Secretary 
McNamara are at last bringing order to 
the Pentagon and security to the Na- 
tion and have the approval of the com- 
mittee and, I trust the approval of the 
House. 

Some fear has been expressed here 
this afternoon that we may not be pro- 
viding for enough men. If the fortunes 
of the war are to be determined by the 
number of divisions in the field then 
we are hopelessly outclassed by China 
and Russia. But modern warfare is no 
longer a matter of massed troops. War 
is today a matter of mechanics and 
chemistry. Getting there “fustest with 
the mostest” is a long since discarded 
strategy. 

This bill gives us what we need and 


where we need it. It is to be hoped that 
the House will give the bill and the com- 
mittee and the President and the Secre- 
tary a unanimous vote of approval. 


The Vote Against Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
over permission to extend my remarks, I 
would like to call the attention of this 
honorable body to a recent editorial 
printed in the Oakland Tribune. This 
newspaper is published by a man who 
gained considerable stature in the Con- 
gress of the United States, former Sen- 
ator William F. Knowland, and I feel my 
colleagues will be interested in his re- 
marks: 

THE VOTE AGAINST KENNEDY 

The victory of a Republican to fill the 
House seat of the late Democratic Congress- 
man Clyde Doyle in California's 23d District 
is a matter of profound national significance. 

Republican Det Clawson won in a breeze, 
in spite of the President’s recent visit to 
the Los Angeles area, in spite of the heavily 
Democratic registration in the district, and 
in spite of Democratic claims of a split in 
the Republican Party of California. 

Ciawson’s victory is the second Republi- 
can triumph in California this year. Last 
February Republican Don CLAUSEN won an 
easy victory in northern California’s First 
Congressional District. 

The new Congressman is a moderate con- 
servative, who strongly advocated a more 
firm policy on Cuba than the Kennedy ad- 
ministration has shown so far; a cutback on 
foreign aid, and a reduction in Federal 
spending and taxation. 

While it is true that Republicans have won 
several such special elections, the mere his- 
torical capacity of the GOP to mount a pow- 
erful off-year campaign does not explain how 
a Republican could win so handily in a dis- 
trict which contains almost twice as many 
registered Democrats as Republicans. 

These two Republican victories are pow- 
erful evidence that the GOP reflects the 
dreams and aspirations of the average voter, 
while the New Frontier does not. For 2 
years now, the man on the street has watched 
a politically oriented President formulate his 
policy with a constant eye on the popularity 
polls rather than a burning desire to remedy 
conditions at home and abroad. 

The average voter is well aware that the 
world has been plunged into chronic crisis 
ever since the Kennedy administration as- 
cended to power. To be sure, there were 
crises during Ike's administration, but not 
the relentless, unremitting disharmony that 
plagues the world today. If you doubt it, 
ask yourself whether you can remember such 
nonstop racial violence during Ike's years, or 
whether you can recollect such a continuous 
period of international trouble. 
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The most distinctive earmark of the Ken- 
nedy administration has been its incapacity 
to cope with domestic and international dis- 
content. Beneath the flood of rhetoric from 
the administration lies a paralysis and lack 
of idealism, and the voter in the street knows 
wenne disappointment of the electorate in 
the Kennedy administration is now being re- 
flected at the ballot box, Congressman 
CLawson goes to Washington with a power- 
ful mandate. 


Independence of Algeria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today 
Algeria celebrates the first anniversary 
of her independence, and we wish to take 
this opportunity to send warm felicita- 
tions to His Excellency, the Prime Min- 
Ahmed Ben Bella; and His Excel- 

Jency, the Algerian Ambassador to the 
United States, Cherif Gellal. 

One year has elapsed since the free 
and independent State of Algeria was 
proclaimed by a tumultuous and victori- 
ous people. Seven and one-half years of 
war, the bloodbaths and terrorism, 
which resulted in thousands of casual- 
ties, emphasized the will and determina- 
tion of the Algerian people to gain their 
freedom. Subjected since 1830 to 
French imperialism and direct incorpo- 
ration into the French nation, the peo- 
ple were given the chance on July 1, 
1962, to freely choose their future, either 
to remain a part of the French nation or 
to elect independence. The outcome was 
predestined. 

During this eventful year, the Algerian 
Government was faced with mammoth 
undertakings, problems which had to de 
corrected immediately. Political insta- 
bility finally solidified under the leader- 
ship of Ahmed Ben Bella. With his 
guidance, the government attempted to 
cope with severe famine, unemployment, 
a bare treasury and economic chaos in 
general, which resulted from a mass 
exodus of the French community resid- 
ing in Algeria. Appealing to the people 
to follow a program of austerity while, 
at the same time, calling upon the nations 
of the world for succor, Ben Bella has 
managed to bring the national economy 
into some semblance of order. The 
major problems remain; but with the 
United States supplying wheat and other 
foodstuffs and the French development 
capital, it is hoped that the Algerian pop- 
ulation will soon be able to stand alone 
by their own efforts and enjoy the free- 
dom for which they fought so long and 
hard. 

Algeria has taken an active role in 
international affairs. Mr. Ben Bella's 
policies on Arab unity are closely linked 
with those of President Nasser of the 
United Arab Republic. At the same 
time, Algeria is assuming a dominate 
position in North Africa by favoring a 
Maghreb federation among Algeria, Mo- 
rocco, and Tunisia. At the recent Addis 

` Ababa conference of the heads of state 
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of the African nations, here again, Al- 
geria was strongly in the fore. Looked 
upon as a leading force in Africa, Pre- 
mier Ben Bella was accorded an ovation 
when he spoke of African unity and in- 
dependence for all African territories. 

Algeria’s future looks bright. Its pres- 
tige is guaranteed by the Afro-Asian 
nations. Oil development in the Sahara 
will grant unlimited funds for indus- 
trialization of the nation. Internal per- 
severence and aid from its allies and 
friends will cause the present unstable 
conditions to disapear. By the progres- 
sive plants of its leaders, Algeria is thus 
assured of a strong democratic and 
prosperous future. 

On its first anniversary of independ- 
ence, let us in the United States extend 
our greetings to the people of this demo- 
cratic North African state and wish them 
rapid progress and prosperity during the 
forthcoming year. 


Republicans Versus Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, what 
is the best way to help the Communist 
Party? Work to defeat Republican can- 
didates in 1964. This is the recommen- 
dation of no less an authority than Gus 
Hall himself, the Soviet-trained general 
secretary to the CPUSA 

Conversely, Hall wrote in the most re- 
cent issue of the Sunday Worker, official 
publication of American Reds, election of 
Republicans can be expected to bring 
down on the United States what to Com- 
munists is worse than eternal perdition— 
freedom from Soviet dictates. Although 
he held to the usual Communist line that 
both major American political parties 
have certain ties with imperialists, Hall 
praised President Kennedy for keeping 
“lines of communication open” with 
Russia. J.F.K. atoned for his blockade 
of Cuba, Hall declared by quarantining 
Cuban exiles and banning raids, bomb- 
a and invasions of Castro’s strong- 

old. 

Hall's 10,000-work report, entitled 
Political Parties and the 1964 Elec- 
tions,” was particularly praiseworthy of 
J.F.K.’s handling of civil rights, noting 
that the President had sent troops into 
Mississippi and Alabama. 

The recognition of these realities does not 


make one a partisan or a supporter of the 
President— 


The Communist Party U.S.A.’s No. 1 
spokesman said. 

At the same time, they do not isolate us 
from the broad movement which has re- 
lationships with the administration. 


The “broad movements,” Hall ex- 
plained, include youth and civil rights 
groups engaged in “ever more militant 
mass actions,” peace movements and 
labor organizations. Through all such 
lines, he added, the Communist Party, 
U.S.A., can keep a constant line of con- 
tact with administration forces.” Hall 
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said that anet all people's political 
movements,” which is the way the Red- 
indoctrinated refer to programs they 
want furthered, operate “within the orbit 
of the Democratic Party.” He urged the 
“serious left“ to support these moye- 
ments wholeheartedly. 

The Hall message, originally delivered 
in May at a secret meeting of Commu- 
nist leaders but not made public until 
last Sunday, directed American Reds to 
concentrate their attack on rightist 
forces which are about to “capture the 
leadership of the Republican Party on all 
levels.” Hall told the Communists not 
to put up their own candidates in 1964 
or support any movement for a new 
party, but to support “Negro candidates, 
peace candidates, and labor candidates” 
in the primaries. 


We can give the ultra-right war forces 
a trouncing— 


Hall said. 


This can be the election that creates the 
firm foundation for a new political align- 
ment in our country. 


Among legislative and judicial re- 
forms” the Communists must work for, 
Hall asserted, are the abolition of States 
rights. He also called for a litera] junk- 
ioy r the Constitution and the Bill of 
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Customs Censoring of Obscene Literatare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
Jerry Kluttz which appeared in the 
Washington Post of Sunday, June 9, 


1963: 
CENSORING OBSCENE LITERATURE Is BECOMING 
More DIFFICULT TASK 
(By Jerry Kluttz) 


New Tonk. —In 1930 a public outcry was 
raised when the Government through the 
Post Office here, labeled as obscene a pic- 
ture postcard of the nudes in the Vatican's 
famed Sistine Chapel. 

The Customs Bureau, which has responsi- 
bility for screening obscene material brought 
into the country under the Tariff Act, was 
directed to pay closer attention to the prob- 
lem. It assigned Irving Fishman, a young 
attorney here, to the task. 

Now, years later, Fishman is a 56-year-old 
civil servant who is deputy collector for re- 
stricted merchandise and is widely regarded 
as a leading authority on obscenity. He 
Bas been described as the conscience of the 
Nation on the problem. 

The employee has changed with the times. 
He's grey around the temples, he's a bit 
ea eed ee the first to say his think- 

t of his agency also has chan 
with the years. 8 “i 

“In a job like this,” he philosophized in 
his well-cluttered office, “your thinking must 
0 Sa zont actions must be in pos 

e public will accept today—no 
yesterday. 5 

“We can't sit here,“ he continued, and 
apply the same standards to obscenity that 
we used 25 or even 10 years ago. As indi- 
viduals we see more, hear more, and read 
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more than we did a few years ago. Dress and 
other acceptable customs change and we 
must keep up with them. 

The ciyil servant ran his fingers through 
his hair and nodded in agreement that his 
job was difficult. But he hastened to ex- 
plain that it was relatively easy to spot hard- 
gore pornography such as action pictures of 
various sex acts, filthy writing, etc. 

Most difficult, he added, were the border- 
line questions which the Bureau must an- 
swer such as how much sex is acceptable by 
the public, and what portion of a book, maga- 
zine, or film can be devoted to sex and be 
acceptable. 

STANDARDS APPLIED 


Generally, Fishman explained, the Bureau 
applies two standards in making its deci- 
sions and they are (1) Does the material 
excite prurient interest, a question raised 
by the Supreme Court, and (2) is it accept- 
able by community standards? 

He conceded that the Bureau was forever 
groping for the right answers to them and 
he expressed the hope that the Supreme 
Court would hand down definitive rulings on 
what is and isn’t obscene. 

“We'd love to have more specific rulings 
by the courts as it would make our jobs 
easier,” Fishman declared, adding, “Now 
everyone has his own definition of obscen- 
ity and rarely do any two agree.” 

The deputy collector revealed he advocates 
creation of a citizens’ committee of distin- 
guished artists and writers to advise the Bu- 
reau on obscenity matters. 

“If I'm in doubt on a case,” Fishman ex- 
plained, “I pass it on to Philip Nichols, our 
Commissioner, and if he, too, has doubts we 
refer it to Hunington Cairns, General Coun- 
sel of the National Gallery of Arts, for an 
advisory opinion.” 

He praised Cairns, an authority in the cul- 
tural field, for the advice and counsel he 
had freely given the Bureau on obscenity 
matters. “I wish we could pay him some- 
thing but we can't,“ Fishman remarked. 


CHANGES MADE 


The civil servant has little patience with 
importers and others who regard anyone who 
works for the Government as having never 
read a book or appreciated a work of art. 
“These people,” he said matter-of-factly, 
“don't realize the vast changes we have made 
over the years.” 

Fishman recalled that every literary clas- 
sic that mentioned sex and films of foreign 
boxing matches were considered immoral 
and were barred from entry into this coun- 
try when he first took over his job. Fur- 
thermore, he added, there were no standards 
or guidelines for Customs employees to fol- 
low to determine what is or isn’t obscene. 

“I remember asking an inspector,” he re- 
lated, “why he had held up a book and he 
casually told me he hadn't read it but that 
it did have several pictures which he thought 
were suggestive, that the book was very ex- 
pensive and therefore it must be very bad. 
Anything that smacked of sex was consid- 
ered obscene, even a picture of a woman 
raising her skirt,” 

But in those early days off-color material 
wasn't too much of a problem because com- 
paratively little of it reached our shores 
from abroad. 

But today it’s vastly different. Sexy pic- 
tures, es and film are big and 
profitable businesses and the rich American 
market is the object of nearly all foreign 
operators in them. 

The operators are skillful and resourceful. 
In fact, some of them want Customs to hold 
up their material in the hopes of cashing in 
on a flurry of free publicity that will arouse 
the public curiosity. 

PUBLICITY SOUGHT 


A week ago an importer of a foreign movie 
sent messages to the New York critics to 
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protest that Customs was holding up the film 
on an obscenity charge even before it had 
reached the agency. Other importers, 
through public relations offices, have urged 
Fishman to delay clearances of their material 
so they can publicize it. 

Nudist magazines that exfoll the health 
aspects of walking around in the sun without 
clothes must be cleared by Customs under a 
Supreme Court ruling. But the same pro- 
vocative and suggestive pictures of nudes in 
another publication is likely to be banned. 
One of the new problems facing Customs is 
what to do about a magazine for homo- 
sexuals which is being shipped here. 

Much of the questionable material is pic- 
tures of sex acts which are sent to indi- 
viduals, mainly students, by either sealed 
firstclass or airmail. The letters are usually 
addressed by hand to make them appear 
routine. 

But the postal clerks learn quick to spot 
suspect letters and they are sent to another 
section of the General Post Office here which 
is staffed by members of Fishman’s staff. 


CONSENT NEEDED 


Customs writes to the addressee and re- 
quests authorization to open and inspect the 
envelope’s contents to see if it contains duti- 
able merchandise. If the addressee refuses, 
the letters are returned to the sender. If he 
agrees and the material is ruled obscene, the 
addressee has the opportunity to have an 
administrative review of the ruling. 

The Bureau here last year confiscated more 
than 115,000 letters, packages and film which 
were classified obscene under the 1842 Tariff 
Act as amended. Eventually, it was all 
turned over to the Federal Court here which 
ordered it destroyed by U.S. Marshals. 

As I was leaving our interview, Fishman 
gazed around the ceiling of his office and 
wondered out loud how much real concern 
the average citizen has over the growing vol- 
ume of obscene material. He said he had 
talked with many Federal and State officials 
and citizens about it and that they all de- 
plore the drive to get the material in the 
hands of the Nation’s youths but none of 
them follow up to do anything about it. 

“They all just hope someone will come 
along and sweep it under the rug, but we have 
a law to enforce and we have to do something 
about it,” he concluded. 


Bracero Vital in Salinas Valley 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
here in Washington, D.C., Hard-en Krisp 
brand asparagus was sold for 69 cents a 
pound, retail. This was a quality prod- 
uct grown in the Salinas Valley in my 
district. A few braceros assisted in the 
production of this asparagus, Although 
the bracero comprised only a small per- 
centage of the total labor force, he was 
vital. Other labor was not available. 
Without the bracero, the asparagus 
would not have been harvested. The 
return to the farmer was less than 9 
cents per pound. The balance of 60 
cents for every pound went to labor, 
braceros, shippers, manufacturers, truck- 
ers, suppliers, grocers, and so forth, 
throughout the United States. 

This farmer and a few braceros made 
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it possible for literally thousands of other 
persons throughout the United States to 
earn a livelihood and to enjoy healthful- 
and delicious asparagus. 

Without this „farmer and these few 
braceros, these thousands of small and 
large businessmen and employees will 
suffer losses of employment. Consumers 
will be deprived of this asparagus. 

May I suggest that Members of Con- 
gress inquire in their respective districts 
concerning the numbers of people de- 
pendent upon the row crop vegetable in- 
dustry in my district for their livelihood. 
Also I would be interested in hearing 
from a housewife in any congressional 
district who would prefer the discontinu- 
ance of the bracero program if she knew 
that the supply of salad vegetables would 
be markedly diminished and the price 
increased thereby. 

I would like to request the Members of 
Congress to open-mindedly reconsider 
the bracero program and its many direct 
and indirect consequnces upon the busi- 
nessman, employee, and consumer in his 
own district. I believe he would then find 
merit in some extension of the bracero 
program, 


Marilyn Hoffman’s Report on Her Week 
in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
number of students from Iowa colleges 
and universities who participate in the 
Week in Washington project which I 
sponsor, in cooperation with the Iowa 
Center for Education in politics, is in- 
creasing. During the week of May 5-11, 
1963, Miss Marilyn Hoffman, a student at 
Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Iowa, 
was one of the participants. The follow- 
ing is her report on her activities and her 
impression of this week in the Nation's 
Capital. 

MARILYN HorrMan’s REPORT 


I flew by American Airline jet to Wash- 
ington and had a very pleasant trip. 

That Sunday evening (May 5) Congress- 
man SCHWENGEL took us (Mike Carver, Juris 
Poncius, Judie Moellering, and myself) to 
the National Gallery of Art where we saw 
a string quartet perform and toured the 
Gallery. We then went to the Lincoln 
Memorial. We went below to see where a 
Lincoln Museum is planned and to the top 
of the Memorial which gave a panoramic 
view of Maryland, Virginia, and Washington, 
D.C. 

On Monday, May 6, we met Congress- 
man's SCHWENGEL’s staff, looked through his 
mail, and had our pictures taken with him 
which appeared in the Des Moines Register. 
We then went to the Library of Congress 
and met with Dr. Hugh Elsbree, Director of 
Legislative Reference. We had a most in- 
formative tour of the Library and met with 
David Mearns, head of the Manuscript Di- 
vision. He took us into the manuscript 
vaults where we saw the original writings of 
Presidents, political leaders of the United 
States, and American authors and poets. I 
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was impressed with the personal diary of 
James Madison at the Constitutional Con- 
vention. 

In the afternoon we went to the Supreme 
Court. Our guide was one of the clerks to 
one of the Justices so he was most informa- 
tive. I was awed by the Court since it is one 
of my major interests in the political scheme 
of things. Afterwards we attended House 

ons. 
gent evening the four of us went to the 
cinerama, How the West Was Won,” which 
xcellent. 

On Tuesday, May 7, we went to the sub- 
committee hearing of the Public Works Com- 
mittee of which Mr. ScHWENGEL is a member, 
James WRIGHT, of Texas, was the chairman. 
I then went to visit Representative QUIE, of 
Minnesota, who is a personal friend of the 
family. Judie and I then went to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce of which Sen- 
ator BARTLETT, of , is chairman. 

I then visited a friend pc is — 8 
assistant to Congressman QUIE. 

a tour of American, George Washington, and 
Universities. 


cocktail hour first and then we at- 
ar a private showing of a motion pic- 
ture that hasn't been released to the public 
yet. This picture was about the Strategic 
Air Command. terward a lavish buffet 
we pw cdneeday morning Julle and I at- 
tended n onal secretaries’ prayer 
breakfast. Then all four of us attended a 
ent of State briefing. A career offi- 

cer of the Foreign Service gave us & tour of 
the State Department building. We were 
able to see Secretary of State Dean Rusk's 
office as well as the Under Secretaries of 


Senator Muer and the five of 
taken with him. We 
Senate sessions. 
H. R. 
Gross and had a delightful discussion con- 
cerning foreign aid and policy. 

Thursday, Julle and I recelved a wonder- 
ful tour of the White House. The White 
House was 80 impressive in its new decor. 
President Kennedy and his family were up- 
stairs but unfortunately we were not able 
tage and I then went to the Democratic 
national headquarters where we met Dick 
Rausch and Jim Hunt, national Young 
Democratic college director. We had a most 
interesting conversation and Mr, Hunt asked 
me if I would like to help at the national 
Young Democrats convention next fall at 
Las Vegas. Needless to say, I did not refuse. 

At noon the four of us were the dinner 
guests of SMITH and SCHWEN- 
oxi. Mr, James T. Clark, clerk to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee was also a 

He ls a brother of the professor (Dr. 
Charles B. Clark) I work for at upper Iowa 
and was very glad that I got to met him. 

Mike, Juris, Judie and I then visited with 
Senator Hickenlooper which we enjoyed. 
Judie and I attended Senate sessions where 
we just happened to meet 44 West Point 
Cadets. We then went to House and Senate 
committee hearings. 1 

Friday. May 10, we wen e c 
Works Committe in the House and later in 
the morning we met Congressman JOHN 
Bravemas, of Indiana, after trying to track 
him down for 4 days. 

In the afternoon Judie and I visited the 
Russian Embassy. Our guide was a young 
man who had only been in the United States 
2 months and was head of the cultural di- 
vision, He gave us a great deal of Russian 
literature on their stands such as their posi- 
tion in the United Nations, disarmament, 
etc. He was quite surprised when I started 
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to converse with my limited Russian vo- 
cabulary. Incidentally, the whole Embassy 
was carpeted in red. Afterward we returned 
to the House and attended a hearing of 
the Health, Education, and Welfare Com- 
mittee. 

On Saturday, May 11, we flew back on an 
American jet. 

Among the many Senators and Represen- 
tatives I met were Senators DOUGLAS, Morse, 
HUMPHREY, MCCARTHY, YARBOROUGH, BIBLE, 
MILLER, HICKENLOOPER, and Inouye. The 
Representatives were GREEN, HALL, FORD, 
BROMWELL, McCorMack, UDALL, WRIGHT, ULL- 
MAN, BRADEMAS, QUITE, ALBERT, and LANKFORD, 
These were not all of the Congressmen that 
I met; however, I cannot remember all of 
them. e 

It is very hard to single out any particular 
thing that I saw as everything was so im- 
pressive. It awed and fascinated me and 
most of all furthered my aim to be the best 
citizen possible. Ever since I was about 5 
years old I have wanted to be a lawyer and 
would like to specialize in international law. 
I also love politics and if the opportunity 
presents itself possibly someday I will run 
for one of the Houses of Congress. I have 
already mentioned the deep impact of the 
Supreme Court on me. 

This trip strengthened my deep faith in 
the American system of government, its in- 
stitutions and traditions. Everything gave 
me a profound sense of being a good citizen 
working for the betterment of the United 
States and of all mankind. 

I cannot begin to thank the Iowa Center 
for Education in Politics, the Democratic 
Party of Iowa, and Con SCHWENGEL, 
his wife, and his staff enough for all the 
consideration they have shown me. I am 
truly grateful for all the appreciation shown 
me 


When Virginia Joined the Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
heretofore granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an article 
entitled “When Virginia Joined the 
Union,” prepared by the distinguished 
newspaper editor, Mr. J. J. Kilpatrick, 
and which was printed on the editorial 
page of the Richmond News Leader, June 
25, 1963, as follows: 


Wren VIRGINIA JOINED THE UNION 


One of the greatest dramas in American 
political history came to its climax here in 
Richmond 175 years ago today, when Virginia 
ratified the Constitution of the United 
States. 

To re-read the debates of the convention 
of 1788 is to find oneself caught irresistibly 
in the unfolding of a play on some vast his- 
toric stage. Among the delegates were a 
dozen of the greatest figures of the Revolu- 
tionary perlod—Patrick Henry, Edmund 
Pendleton, James Madison, John Marshall, 
James Monroe, Edmund Randolph, George 
Mason, George Wythe, Henry Lee, William 
Grayson, and George Nicholas. They met in 
the New Academy on Shockoe Hill, and for 
3 weeks of brilliant and often passionate 
argument, they subjected the proposed new 
Constitution to exhausting debate. 

In the end, Virginia ratified. The vote was 
89 to 79. A switch of half a dozen votes 
from the Madison-Pendleton Federalists to 
the Henry-Mason anti-Federalists would 
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have kept Virginia, at least temporarily, out 
of the new Union. It is not too much to 
say that such a change in the vote would 
have stopped the infant Nation in its tracks. 
Virginia was then the most powerful State in 
the Confederation. Without her concur- 
rence, Georgia and South Carolina would 
have been separated from sister States to the 
north, and most likely North Carolina would 
not have agreed at all. 

But the vote was to enter the Union. 
Madison and Pendleton won, and Henry and 
Mason lost, but the antagonists mutually 
left to posterity a fascinating example of 
shrewd prophecy, keen insight, and learned 
debate on the towering questions of the role 
of government in a free society. 

The student of American history who is not 
familiar with Elliot's “Debates of the Vir- 
ginia Convention” owes himself the pleasure 
of re-r these superlative addresses. 
David Robertson, a leading shorthand report- 
er of the post-Revolutionary period, took the 
speeches down as they fell from the orators’ 
lips. In 1828, Jonathan Elliot published a 
five-volume edition of proceedings attendant 
upon adoption of the Constitution. 

The Virginia Debates, in 487 pages, form 
volume II of the series; they are by far the 
best of the several reports. Out of the yel- 
lowing pages, the figures emerge with a 
startling and immediate clarity—the brood- 
ing, doubting Randolph; the soft-spoken and 
scholarly Madison; Mason of the golden 
tongue; the sober Marshall; and dominating 
the whole play, as statesman, prophet, Shake- 
spearean actor, the eloquent figure of Patrick 
Henry, chief foe of the Constitution. 

The Convention was called to order on 
Monday, June 2, 1788. Pendleton, though 
he was well known to be an ardent supporter 
of the Constitution, was elected unanl- 
mously as the Convention's president. It 
was the last moment of harmony the con- 


the Convention, con- 
sidering contested elections, and naming 
committees, A little before noon on the 
morning of Wednesday, the fourth, the Con- 
vention resolved itself into a committee of 
the whole, with George Wythe, teacher and 
jurist, in the chair. 

A brief skirmish followed at once, as the 
sides tested each other. Patrick Henry 
moved to explore the authority of the Con- 
vention at Philadelphia in 1787 to draft an 
entirely new Constitution, rather than 
merely to revise the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. Pendleton moved swiftly to head off 
an exercise in futility; he could not find any 
degree of propriety in reading those papers. 
Henry withdrew his motion, quite content at 
having nettled an old antagonist so early 
in the game, The preamble and the first 
sections of article I were read, 

Wilson Nicholas, a proponent of ratifica- 
tion, opened the debate with a long and 
tedious discussion of the Constitution’s pro- 
visions for a House of Representatives, He 
wandered over the whole scene, reviewing 
legislative bodies from the reigns of Edward 
I in England and Louis XI in France. He 
attempted to anticipate the objection that 
the proposed new Congress would usurp 
powers of the State legislatures. He thought 
this most unlikely. At last he subsided, and 
Henry obtained the floor. 

It must have been an electric moment, of 
the kind known in every parliamentary 
body. Henry had just passed his 52d birth- 
day, but he was prematurely old. He had 
served twice as Governor, holding the office 
for 5 years, and had gained a reputation as 
the State's foremost orator. His hostility 
to the Constitution had been the talk of 
Virginia for the past 9 months. 

“Mr. Chairman,” he began, “the public 
mind, as well as my own, is extremely un- 
easy.” A year ago, in the summer of 1787, 
the people were in a perfect repose. What 
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extreme danger could justify the drastic 
measures here proposed? The object was to 
sever the confederacy by which the States 
had been bound together. And for what? Is 
the real existence of the country threatened? 

Henry laid down the theme he was to de- 
velop constantly for the next 3 weeks: “This 
proposal of altering our Federal Government 
is of a most alarming nature. You ought to 
be extremely cautious, watchful, jealous of 
your liberty; for instead of securing your 
rights, you may lose them forever. If this 
new Government will not come up to the 
expectation of the people, and they should 
be disappointed, their liberty will be lost, 
and tyranny must and will arise.” 

Then Henry pounced upon the preamble 
fashioned by members of the Convention of 
1787. He had the highest veneration for 
those gentlemen, but, sir, what right had 
they to say “We, the people?” Who author- 
ized them to speak the language of “We, the 
people,” instead of “We, the States"? If 
the States are not the agents of this compact, 
then the instrument must provide for one 
great consolidated national government. He 
yielded the floor. 

Henry’s opening had been unex- 
pectedly brief. Gov. Edmund Randolph, 35, 
a handsome figure of a man, arose to reply. 
He had been a Delegate to the 1787 Conven- 
tion; he had there refused to sign the pro- 
posed new Constitution; he had distributed 
a public letter outlining his objections to it. 
Now he had reyersed his position completely. 
Eight States already had ratified. Only one 
more was necessary to bring the Constitution 
into operation. Obviously, the Union would 
be formed, but if Virginia refused to accede, 
the Union would be as promptly dissolved, 
“And I will assent to the lopping of this limb 
[meaning his arm]before I assent to the dis- 
solution of the Union.” 

Randolph (and later Madison and Pendle- 
ton) then sought to brush aside Henry's 
attack on the preamble. Plainly, “We, the 
people” was to be understood to mean “We, 
the people of each ratifying State,” for no 
State would be bound by the Constitution 
unless it agreed. He thought Henry’s objec- 
tion trivial. Randolph's speech was strong. 
but it was short of the violent exchange that 
later was to see the two Virginians inches 
apart in white-faced fury, 

George Mason obtained the floor, for the 
first truly brilliant speech of the Convention. 
He was then 63, an aristocrat, cynic, critic, 
intellectual. The very idea of converting 
what was formerly a confederation into a 
consolidated government seemed to him 
totally subversive of every principle which 
hitherto had governed the - confederation. 
This power is calculated to annihilate totally 
the State governments. These two concur- 
rent powers cannot exist long together; the 
one will destroy the other, and because the 
General Government will be in every respect 
more powerful than the States, the latter 
must give way to the former. Was there 
even an instance in history of a General 
National. Government extending over so ex- 
tensive a country, with such a variety of cli- 
mates and local interests, in which the peo- 
ple retained their liberty? 

Mason spoke for no more than half an 
hour, before Madison ended the day's pro- 
ceedings with a few conciliator remarks, but 
the lines of the conflict had been clearly 
established. The overriding questions went 
to the people's liberties: Would they be kept 
secure under a new Constitution that con- 
tained no Bill of Rights? Second, could the 
States prevent the Central Government from 
assuming such massive powers that a na- 
tional despotism would result? 

Pendleton opened debate on the fifth by 
denying that the new government would 
result in despotism. The power delegated 
to the central authority extends only to the 
general purposes of the Union. “It does not 
intermeddie with the local particular affairs 
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of the States.” Could the Congress make a 


any gentleman could conceive an idea of a 
possibility of the former’s destroying the 
latter. 

Henry Lee, of Westmoreland, the incom- 
parable “Lighthorse Harry,” obtained the 
fioor briefly, in order to goad Henry with a 
burst of savage sarcasm. He had expected 
Henry to demonstrate that eclat and bril- 
liancy which had so distinguished him in 
the past, but had heard nothing but an ex- 
pression of horrors and apprehensions which 
had left the gentleman tremblingly fearful 
for the fate of the Commonwealth. Had the 
gentleman come to judge, or merely to alarm? 

“Mr. Chairman,” replied Henry, “I am 
much obliged to the very worthy gentleman 
for his encomium.” 

Then, for the space of several hours, Henry 
turned the full eloquence of his oratorical 
powers and the full range of his mind to 
the pending proposal as a whole. He was 
to speak many times again before the Con- 
vention adjourned, but his address of June 
5 summed up the whole of his position. 

His first argument was that men who wish 
to preserve their liberty must always be 
suspicious of government. Was it suggested 
that our magistrates be freely trusted? Sir, 
he cried, suspicion is a virture, as long 
as its object is the preservation of the public 
good, and as long as it stays within proper 
bonds. Guard with jealous attention the 
public liberty. Suspect everyone who ap- 
proaches that jewel.” 

He referred to certain provisions, later 
to be thoroughly discussed, by which the 
Central Government could put down licen- 
tiousness, tumult, and riot. The new form 
of government, he acknowledged, might 
effectively prevent this, yet there is another 
thing it will as effectually do: It will op- 
press and ruin the people. “I am not well 
versed in history, but I will submit to your 
recollection, whether liberty has been de- 
stroyed most often by the licentiousness of 
the people, or by the tyranny of rules? 1 
imagine, sir, you will find the balance on the 
side of tyranny.” 

Henry’s dominant theme was power. All 
power, he foresaw, ultimately would end in 
the hands of the Central Government. What 
then? Will the oppressor let go of the op- 
pressed? Was there ever an instance? Can 
the annais of mankind exhibit one single ex- 
ample, where rulers overcharged with power, 
willingly let go the oppressed? The willing 

relinquishment of power is one of those 
—.— which human nature never was, nor 
ever will be, capable of. 

It was said that the new Constitution pro- 
vided adequate checks and balances 
such a catastrophe. Henry denounced the 
idea. There will be no checks, no real bal- 
ances, in this Government. What can avail 
your specious, imaginary balances, your rope- 
dancing, chain-rattling, ridiculous ideal 
checks and contrivances?” 

What was the primary object of changing 
the Government? Was it merely to achieve 
union? He counted himself a friend of 
union. “I am a lover of the American union; 
the dissolution of the union is most abhorent 
to my mind; but, sir, the first thing I have at 
heart is American liberty, the second thing is 
American union.” 

Henry liked no part of the proposed Con- 
stitution. In colorful, biting phrases, he 
swept the instrument fore and aft. The pro- 
visions relating to the judiciary had been 
praised, “but on examination you will find 
this judiciary oppressively constructed.” The 
President had been given very great powers— 
the powers of a king. “If your American 
chief be a man of ambition and abilities, how 
easy it is for him to render himself absolute. 
The Army is in his hands, and the President 
in the field at the head of his army can pre- 
scribe the terms on which he shall reign mas- 
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ter. Your militia will leave you and assist in 
making him king, and fight against you; and 
what have you to oppose this force? What 
then will become of you and your rights? 
Will not absolute despotism ensue?” 

When Henry at last took his chair that 
Thursday afternoon, the Convention of 1788 
had been badly shaken. Governor Randolph 
was plainly irritated. “Mr. Chairman,” he 
said testily, “if we go on in this irregular 
manner, instead of 3 to 6 weeks, it will take 
us 6 months to decide this question.” He ad- 
journed the day's proceedings, and on the 
following day took the floor himself to re- 
spond to Henry’s attack. 

This was Randolph's great speech begin- 
ning, Mr. Chairman, I am a child of the 
Revolution.” In masterful fashion, he de- 
fended the necessity for a new Constitution, 
defined the flaws of the old Confederation, 
insisted that the powers delegated to the 
Central Government were necessary for the 
8 of a strong and adequate author - 

So the debates continued. Patrick Henry 
and George Mason foresaw abuse of the Fed- 
eral Government's power of direct taxation. 
Francis Corbin and James Madison dis- 
counted the possibility. Corbin thought “no 
danger was to be apprehended from the pow- 
er of direct taxation, since there was every 
Teason to believe it would be very seldom 
used.“ Henry did not believe it: “The 
splendid maintenance of the President and 
of the Members of both Houses, and the 
salaries and fees of the swarm of officers and 
dependents of the Government will cost this 
continent immense sums.” 

With biting invective, Henry turned on 
Randolph personally. Randolph once had 
opposed the Constitution. Now he support- 
ed it. “This seems to me strange and un- 
accountable. must 
have operated to produce so great a change 
in his opinion,” Randolph had painted a 
terrible picture of the dangers to which Vir- 
ginia would be subjected, from within and 
without, if she refused to ratify. “I am not 
acquainted with the arts of painting. Some 
gentlemen have a peculiar talent for them. 
They are practiced with great ingenuity on 
this occasion.” 

An angry Randolph replied: “I find my- 
self attacked in the most illiberal manner by 
the honorable gentleman. I disdain his as- 
persions, and his insinuations. His asperity 
is warranted by no principle of parliamentary 
decency, nor compatible with the least shad- 
ow of friendship; and if our friendship must 
fall, let it fall, like Lucifer, never to rise 
again.” Randolph read the text of his pub- 
lic letter of the preceding fall, objecting to 
the Constitution, and in a gesture of con- 
tempt threw it upon the clerk’s table “for 
the inspection of the curious and malicious.” 

During the second week of the convention, 
debate turned again to the prospective fate 
of the States. Monroe was strongly im- 
pressed with the necessity of having a firm 
national government, but this one, he 
thought, must end in tyranny. Was it pos- 
sible, he asked, for the Congress to fashion 
laws that would operate fairly upon such 
different States? Would the men of Georgia 
understand the situation of the people of 
New Hampshire? He could see no real checks 
upon the Government. 

Madiso; 


y 

Central Government would not overwhelm 
the States: “Will any gentleman compare 
the number of persons which will be em- 
ployed in the General Government with the 
number of those which will be in the State 
governments? The number of dependents 
upon the State government will be infinitely 
greater than those on the General Govern- 
ment. I may say with truth that there nev- 
er was a more economical government in any 
age or country, nor which will require fewer 
hands, or give less influence.” 


$ 
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Patrick Henry came roaring back at Madi- 
son: “The State governments, says he, will 
greater advantages than the General 
Government, and will consequently prevail. 
His opinion and mine are diametrically op- 
posite. Bring forth the Federal allurements, 
them with the poor, contempti- 


bring forth, 
who ls not obliged to swear paramount alle- 
giance to this beloved Congress. On the oth- 
er hand, there are rich, fat Federal emolu- 
ments—your rich, snug, fine, fat Federal 
offices, the number of collectors of taxes and 
excises will outnumber anything from the 
States. Who can cope with the excisemen 
and taxmen?” 
William Grayson, of Pare’ wile Coun- 
brilliant countryman soldier, sup- 
ahini Madison had 


” 
Pendieton that 

n 
8 office made no impression on 
Grayson. The followers of Cromwell must 
have used the same argument; other factions 
in times past had pleaded the excellence of 
human nature to justify the delegation of 
“But power ought to have such 


Henry concurred: 
may be corrected. If you give too little pow- 
er today, you may give more tomorrow. But 
the reverse of the proposition will not hold. 
If you give too much power today, you can- 
not retake it tomorrow tor tomorrow will 

ever come for that purpose.” 
> Scarcely a provision of the Constitution es- 
caped the critics’ fire. They did not like the 
idea of a District of Columbia. Said Mason: 
“It may be a sanctuary for the blackest 
crimes.” They did not like the creation of a 
Vice President. “The Vice President,” said 
Mason, “appears to me to be not only an un- 
necessary but a dangerous officer.” They did 
not like the clause giving the Supreme Court 
jurisdiction over all cases “arising under the 
Constitution.” Š 

“what objects will not this expression ex- 
tend to?” asked Mason. “Such laws may be 
formed as will go to every object of private 
pro .. When we consider the nature of 
these [Federal] courts, we must conclude 
that their effect and operation will be ut- 
terly to destroy the State governments.” 

Grayson agreed with Mason: “The juris- 
diction of all cases arising under the Consti- 
tution, and the laws of the Union, is of 
stupendous magnitude. It is impossible for 
human nature to trace its extent. This 
Court has more power than any court under 
heaven. One set of judges ought not to have 
this power—and Judges particularly who have 
temptation always before their eyes.’ 

Even Randolph expressed grave misgivings: 
“What do we mean by the words, arising un- 
der the Constitution’? What do they relate 
to? Iconceive this to be very ambiguous, If 
my interpretation be right, the word ‘arising’ 
will be carried so far that it will be made 
use of to ald and extend the Federal juris- 
diction.” 

By Monday, June 23, the Convention's tem- 
per was badly frayed. Henry and Madison 
had quarreled publicly. George Nicholas so 
roundly insulted Henry that Pendleton had 
to restore order. One rough countryman, 
weary of Patrick Henry's “bugbears and hob- 
goblins,” among them an apprehension for 
the yalidity of Indian noisily sug- 
gested that “if the gentleman does not like 
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this Government, let him go and live among 
the Indians.” 

On Tuesday, the 24th, so violent a storm 
arose that the convention had to suspend 
for a time, while thunder crashed around 
Shockoe Hill. In the later afternoon, agree- 
ment finally was hammered out between the 
contending sides upon a resolution of ratifi- 
cation, expressly reserving the right of the 
people of Virginia to resume thelr powers 
“whensoever the same shall be perverted to 
their injury or oppression,” and asserting 
that “every power not granted remains with 
them and at their will.“ The resolution con- 
veyed Virginia's understanding that “among 
other essential rights, the liberty of consci- 
ence and of the press cannot be canceled, 
abridged, restrained, or modified by any 
authority of the United States.” Twenty 
specific amendments to the Constitution, in 
the nature of a bill of rights, were prepared 
for recommendation. 

On Wednesday, the 25th, the first decisive 
vote was taken. Henry's forces moved to 
postpone ratification until a further con- 
vention of all the States could be called for 
adoption of a bill of rights. They lost, 
88-80. The final vote on ratification then 
was taken immediately. One delegate, David 
Patteson, switched from 's side to 
Pendleton’s, and the Constitution was rati- 
fied 89-79. 

In one sense, the historic vote was anti- 
climactic. Apparentiy unknown to the Vir- 
ginia delegates, the new Union already had 
come into being the previous Saturday, when 
New Hampshire became the ninth State to 
ratify. But the role of Virginia, largest and 
wealthiest of the States, was so vital to the 
undertaking that Federalists set up a cry of 
rejoicing. A month later, on July 26, New 
York reluctantly came along by a convention 
vote of 30-27; the later ratifications of 
North Carolina, in the winter of 1789, and 
Rhode Island in the spring of 1790, made all 
of the “13 separate sovereignties,” as Madison 
always called them, equal parties to a com- 

that now binds 50 indestructible 
States to an indestructible Union —J.J.K, 


Bishop Lichtenberger Suggests a Positive 
Program for Individual Involvement in 
Civil Rights Struggle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HOH. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Most Reverend Arthur Lichtenberger, 
presiding bishop of our Nation's 3,500,000 
Episcopalians, calls for active support in 
racial protests against present injustice. 
He advocates all immediate efforts to 
assist Negroes in their legitimate cry for 
human rights. Bishop Lichtenberger 
says, “Only as we take every step pos- 
sible to join with each other across lines 
of racial separation in a common strug- 
gle for justice will our unity in the spirit 
become a present reality.” He urges an 
unmistakable identification of the 
church, at all levels of its life, with those 
who are victims of oppression. 

His is a fine example of direct, force- 
ful leadership being taken in the vital 
area of civil rights. Specific measures 
he suggests are: first, personal involve- 
ment in community problems; second, 
financial assistance; and, third, direct 
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action to correct the injustice. The text 
of his Whitsunday message on this issue 
follows: 


WHITSUNDAY MESSAGE PROM PRESIDING 
BISHOP 


(By the Most Reverend. Arthur 
Lichtenberger) 

Recent events in a number of American 
communities—Birmingham, Chicago, Nash- 
ville, New York, and Raleigh, to mention 
only the most prominent—underscore the 
fact that countless citizens have lost pa- 
tience with the slow pace of response to 
their legitimate cry for human rights. Pleas 
of moderation or caution about timing on 
the part of white leaders are seen increas- 
ingly as an unwillingness to face the truth 
about the appalling injustice which more 
than a tenth of our citizens suffer daily. 
While we are thankful for the progress 
that has been made, this is not enough. 

Our church's position on racial inclusive- 
ness within its own body and its responsi- 
bility for racial justice in society has been 
made clear on many occasions by the gen- 
eral convention. But there is urgent need 
to demonstrate by specific actions what God 
has laid on us. Such actions must move 
beyond expressions of corporate penitence 
for our failures to an unmistakable identifi- 
cation of the church, at all levels of its 
iue with those who are victims of oppres- 

m. 

I think of the words we sing as we hall 
the ascended Christ, “Lord and ruler of all 
men,” and of our prayers at Whitsuntide 
as we ask God to work His will in us through 
His Holy Spirit. And then in contrast to 
our praises and our prayers our failure to 
put ourselves at the disposal of the Holy 
Spirit becomes painfully clear. Only as we 
take every step possible to join with each 
other across lines of racial separation in a 
common struggle for Justice will our unity in 
the spirit become a present reality. 

It is not enough for the church to exhort 
men to be good. Men, women, and children 
are today risking their livelihood and their 
lives in protesting for their rights. We must 
support and strengthen their protest in 
every way possible, rather than give support 
to the forces of resistance by our silence. 
It should be a cause of rejoicing to the 
Christian community that Negro Americans 
and oppressed peoples everywhere are dis- 
playing a heightened sense of human dig- 
nity in thetr refusal to accept second-class 
citizenship any longer. 

The right to vote, to eat a hamburger 
where you want, to have a decent job, to 
live in a house fit for habitation: these are 
not rights to be litigated or negotiated. It 
is our shame that demonstrations must be 
carried out to win them. These constitu- 
tional rights belong to the Negro as to the 
White, because we are all men and we are 
all citizens. The white man needs to recog- 
nize this if he is to preserve his own hu- 
manity. It is a mark of the inversion of 
values in our society that those who today 
struggle to make the American experiment 
a reality through their protest are accused 
of disturbing the peace—and that more 
often than not the ehurch remains silent 
on this, our greatest domestic moral crisis. 

I commend these specific measures to your 
attention: 

1. I would ask you to involve yourselves. 
The crisis in communities North and South 
in such matters as housing, employment, 
Public accommodations, and schools is 
steadily mounting. It is the duty of every 
Christian citizen to know fully what is 
happening in his own community, and ac- 
tively to support efforts to meet the problems 
he encounters. 

2. I would also ask you to give money as 
an expression of our unity and as a sign of 
our support for the end of racial ce 
in this land. The struggle of Negro Ameri- 
cans for their rights is costly, both in terms 
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of personal sacrifice and of money, and they 
need help. 

3. I would ask you to take action. Dis- 
crimination within the body of the church 
itself is an intolerable scandal. Every con- 
gregation has a continuing need to examine 
Its oon life and to renew those efforts nec- 
essary to insure its inclusiveness fully, 
Diocesan and church-related agencies, 
schools and other institutions also have a 
considerable distance to go in bringing 
their practices up to the standard of the 
clear position of the church on race. I call 
attention to the firm action of the recent 
convention of the Diocese of Washington 
which directed all diocesan-related institu- 
tions to eliminate any discriminatory prac- 
tices within 6 months. It further requested 
the bishop and executive council to take 
steps necessary to disassociate such diocesan- 
and parish-related institutions from moral 
or financial support if these practices are 
not eliminated in the specified time. I be- 
lieve we must make known where we stand 
unmistakably. 

So. I write with a deep sense of the urgency 
of the racial crisis in our country and the 
necessity for the church to act. Present 
events reveal the possible imminence of 
catastrophe. The entire Christian com- 
munity must pray and act. 


Independence of Rwanda 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr.POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today the 
Republic of Rwanda celebrates the first 
anniversary of her independence, and 
we wish to take this opportunity to send 
warm felicitations to His Excellency, 

the President of the Republic of Rwanda, 

Gregoire Kayibanda; and His Excel- 
lency, the Rwanda Ambassador to the 
United States, Lazare Mtakaniye. 

Until news of its approaching inde- 
pendence on July 1, 1962, reached the 
press few people had ever heard of the 
Republic of Rwanda. Bounded on the 
west by the Republic of the Congo, on 
the north by Uganda, on the east by 
Tanganyika, on the south by Burundi to 
which it was formerly joined in UN. 
trusteeship, it is a tiny mountainous 
country nearly lost in the huge expanse 
of the African Continent. Rwanda is 
a land of rich natural beauty, a region 
of contrast, with high mountains in the 
north and west sloping sharply down to 
the shores of Lake Kivu. 

It was just a year ago on July 1 that 
the Belgian flag came down and the 
new red, yellow, and green flag with a 
large “R” on it was hoisted in ceremonies 
marking the independence of this tiny 
republic of 2,500,000 people. The capi- 
tal of Kigali was joyous, for independ- 
ence meant the end of more than 70 
years of foreign rule, first as a German 
colony and then as a Belgian mandate 
and trust territory. 

Rwanda was once before an independ- 
ent state, prior to the German occupa- 
tion. The story of its early history is, 
in fact, as fascinating tale of successive 
waves of conquest which determined the 
ethnic composition of the country and 
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its social, economic, and political struc- 
ture. The original inhabitants of 
Rwanda, the Twa, a race related to the 
pygmies, today represent less than 1 per- 
cent of the total population. They are 
chiefly hunters and pottery-makers who 
live in small groups which have little 
contact with each other and with the 
other ethnic groups of Rwanda. 

The first wave of conquest, dating to 
an early period, brought to Rwanda the 
Hutu, a Bantu race which came from the 
north and northeast and which today 
comprises approximately 85 percent of 
the Rwanda population. The Hutu 
were a farming people who, with the 
introduction of coffee as a cash crop by 
the Belgians, have become coffee plant- 


ers. 

The last African conquerors of Rwan- 
da, the Tutsi, a people of Hamitic origin, 
entered the country probably sometime 
in the 15th century, presumably from 
the region of the headwaters of the Nile. 
Although they were far inferior in num- 
bers to the already established Hutu, be- 
cause they had cattle—a commodity in 
great demand among the Hutu—they 
easily established a system of feudal con- 
trol over the numerically stronger race. 
This feudal system lasted nearly until 
independence. 

Independence for Rwanda was a rev- 
olutionary step both in terms of political 
and of social change, for events in the 
few years prior to independence brought 
the Hutu to the ascendancy that was 
properly theirs as the numerical major- 
ity. In January 1961 the Hutu parties 
proclaimed the deposition of the Tutsi 
king and established a republic with an 
elective president. Fears that violence 
would break out between Hutu and Tutsi 
on independence was not realized. Since 
independence Rwanda has been moving 
steadily along the path of democratic 
government and peaceful development. 

On the first anniversary of their in- 
dependence we congratulate President 
Kayibanda and the Rwandan people for 
their success in working together toward 
the achievement of their goals as an 
independent state and a respected mem- 
ber of the world community. 


The Problems Presented by Termination 
of the Bracero Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1,1963 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
recently, the California Feature Service 
carried a very comprehensive article on 
problems created by the termination of 
Public Law 78, the bracero program, pre- 
viously rejected by this body. Where I 
am positive one of the prime reasons for 
previous rejection was due to a lack of 
complete understanding of the program, 
I feel it is mandatory that those of us 
affected by and familiar with the pro- 
gram in California should present arti- 
cles or information in the Recor for the 
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other Members’ evaluation. I believe 
this article by Mr. James Dorais, a well- 
known civic and political leader of San 
Francisco, provides a broad spectrum of 
information that I submit for the read- 
ing of my colleagues: 

(By James Dorais) 

Who will provide the hard stoop labor re- 
quired to harvest California's specialty 
crops—tomatoes, melons, strawberries, let- 
tuce, and the like—now that Congress has 
killed the bracero program. 

Termination of Public Law 78, which au- 
thorized employment of Mexican farmwork- 
ers in the United States for temporary pe- 
riods, raises the serious question of whether 
California farms devoted to the growing of 
specialty crops will have to be diverted to cot- 
ton, grain and other crops in surplus supply. 
If California is to continue to be an impor- 
tant source of vegetable production for US. 
consumers, someone will have to come up 
soon with an answer to the problem of who 
will replace the braceros during the peak 
harvest periods. 

LOOKING THE OTHER WAY 


Organized labor, which pushed hard for 
congressional action to terminate the agree- 
ment with Mexico, has been strangely silent. 
The reason, obviously, is that very few Ameri- 
can workers can be found, unemployment or 
no unemployment, who are willing to under- 
take this hard, seasonal work. 

An assembly bill to put the State in the 
farmworker recruitment business has been 
given the “interim committee study” kiss of 
death. Apparently the plan was considered 
too costly to be of any practical benefit, 

The State department of employment is re- 
laxing child labor rules to encourage high 
school boys to take to the flelds to harvest 
crops. But under the relaxed restrictions, 
they could work only 6 hours a day, every 
other day. On alternate days, apparently, 
the berries would be picked by the birds. 

GREEN CARD INFLUX 


The most ilkely replacement for 3 
is the green card“ Mexican 1 

A green card man so-called 3 of the 
color of his alien registration card—is a 
Mexican national who enters the United 
States under an immigrant visa. Unlike the 
bracero, who had a contract for a specified 
period of employment and had to return 
when the contract expired, the green card 
worker need only be armed with an offer of 
employment. Once here, he does not have 
to accept the offer, nor does he have to re- 
turn. Unlike the bracero, he may bring his 
wife and family, and become a permanent 
resident. 

Last year, some 54,952 green cards were 
issued by U.S. immigrant authorities to Mex- 
ican nationals. It is estimated that the 
great majority of them remained in this 
country, mostly in California. 

There is no U.S. quota on immigrants from 
Mexico, With the death of the bracero pro- 
gram, an enormous increase in green card 
immigrants can be expected. At the end of 
the harvest season, most of them will drift 
to the large cities to compete with U.S. work- 
ers for industrial jobs. 


Independence of Burundi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today the 
Kingdom of Burundi celebrates the first 
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anniversary of her independence, and we 
wish to take this opportunity to send 
warm felicitations to His Excllency, 
Mwami Mwambtsa IV; and His Excel- 
lency, Joseph Mbazumutima, the Burun- 
di Ambassador to the United States. 

On July 1, 1962, just a year ago, the 
Kingdom of Burundi, together with its 
sister republic, Rwanda, emerged as an 
independent nation. Few of Burundi’s 
approximately 3 million people had ever 
been outside this tiny country snuggled 

ully in the mountains of central 
Africa, for the steeply rising Mountains 
of the Moon served to isolate Burundi 
from the rest of the world. 

Since independence, however, Burundi 
has been thrust onto the world scene and 
has taken up its responsibilities as an 
independent nation on the African Con- 
tinent and as a member of the world 
community. On September 18, 1962, Bu- 
rundi was admitted to membership in 
the United Nations. In May 1963 
Burundi’s constitutional monarch, 
Mwambtsa IV, was among the more than 
30 African heads of state who attended 
the Addis Ababa Conference, called for 
the purpose of drafting an African unity 
charter. In addition, there has been 
some discussion of Burundi’s eventually 
joining an East African federation. Now 
that it has taken its place among the 
sovereign nations of the world Burundi 
can no longer remain in isolation behind 
the Mountains of the Moon. > 

The capital of Burundi, Usumbura, is 
a pretty town scenically situated at the 
northern tip of Lake Tanganyika. Al- 
most all types of tropical plants thrive 
there, and there are flowers and flowering 
trees everywhere the year round. The 
town itself, which is a colorful, interest- 
ingly-planned town somewhat reminis- 
cent of small towns in southern Cali- 
fornia, stretches along the shores of the 
lake and backs up a gentle hillside. To 
the east of Usumbura the mountains rise 
steeply to 8,000 feet, continuing as rolling 
hills to the border of Tanganyika. 

Agriculture is the chief economic ac- 
tivity of Burundi, and the rolling hillsides 
are intensively cultivated and terraced. 
Burundi’s main products are coffee, cot- 
ton, and hides; the country depends on 
them for the foreign exchange needed 
to purchase industrial products and 

pment. 

BE contrast to the turbulence which 
independence brought to another former 
Belgian dependency, the Congo, calm has 
in Burundi during its 1 year 
dependence. The atmosphere was 

5 1 King Mwambtsa IV at the Burundi 
independence celebrations last July when 
he appealed to the Africans and to the 
foreigners in Burundi to “work together 
in a common effort to make this Burundi 
a peaceful, hardworking, prosperous, and 
perfectly happy country.” At the same 
time he called on the government to 
“pursue this difficult task that Belgium 
hands over to us today to create resources 
without which our country would go to 


On the first anniversary of their inde- 
pendence we commend King Mwambtsa 
Iv and the people of Burundi for their 
untiring dedication to the goals set on 
independence day. They have pursued 
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diligently the difficult task of creating 
resources and have successfully worked 
together to make Burundi peaceful and 
prosperous. We wish them continuing 
success, 


House Un-American Activities Committee 
and Its Enemies 


A EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN E. WILIIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1. 1963 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, on the 
final day of its spring session, the Su- 
preme Court, by the closest possible 5- 
to-4 majority on the narrowest grounds 
conceivable, reversed the contempt con- 
viction of Edward Yellin for the manner 
in which he had refused to testify about 
Communist associations hefore the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in 
1958. The Supreme Court’s decision in 
this case prompted the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat to publish an excellent edi- 
torial on June 19 pointing out how dog- 
matic leftists” pounce upon every such 
opportunity to renew their war against 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, despite the committee’s vital con- 
tribution to the security of the Nation for 
a quarter of a century. I commend this 
editorial to all of my colleagues and 
under unanimous consent, include it in 
the RECORD: 

Hovse UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 
AND Irs ENEMIES 

In a 5-4 decision, the Supreme Court has 
voided the contempt conviction of Edward 
Yellin, who refused to answer questions of 
the, House Committee on Un-American 
Activities about Communist agents in an 
Indiana steel mill. The Court held that the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
improperly handled the case. This should 
sound a clarion call for the liberals to take 
up the cudgels against House Un-American 
Activities Committee once again. 

Indeed, mention the House Un-American 
Activities Committee among a group of dog- 
matic leftists and one can note a strange 
reaction. Many will begin puffing heavily, 
and the eyes of other dilate much in the 
manner of an old fire horse at the gong of the 
familiar bell. 

This Nation needs the House Un-American 
Activities Committee—simply because the 
threat of communism is at its most perilous. 
The numbers-game sharpies argue that the 
American Red Party has been reduced to 
10,000 members and thus the danger is min- 
imized. This arithmetic is consoling only 
to a blind man who equates ostensible Com- 
munist numbers with Communist strength. 

The good Communist does not advertise, 
and only the dreamer believes all those who 
are no longer “card-carriers" have had a sud- 
den change of heart. The man who can per- 
vert a good liberal organization to Moscow’s 
ends is many times more valuable to the 
Soviets than the acknowledged Red on the 
rostrum. 

Alger Hiss was more dangerous than Gus 
Hall. The wolf becomes more dangerous 
when he dons the garb of the sheep. Has 
the lesson of the bearded liberal in the 
Cuban hills been forgotten? 

Indeed, differences between the internal 
and external Communist threat are largely 
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semantic and geographical differences. The 
American Communist Party is an arm of 
the Soviet Union. 

HUAC merely fights on one front against 
this enemy, just as the CIA, the FBI, the 
USIA, foreign aid and America’s Armed 
Forces fight on other fronts. 

HUAC pillories witnesses, 
charge. 

After accumulating prima facie evidence, 
committee members call men whose ap- 
parent goal is to bring down the Republic. 
The Congressmen often walk to work through 
a gang of picketing yahoos, screaming Fas- 
cist,” “Inquisitor,” then face a witness who 
reads a statement damning them and their 
colleagues as witch hunters who despise 
American liberties and the Constitution. 

The witness takes the fifth amendment and 
leaves—to cheers of the yahoos—then tours 
the country in the garb of a martyr. 

What legislation has come to the com- 
mittee, critics demand. The Internal Secu- 
rity Act of 1950 was largely due to their ef- 
forts, and so despised is it by the Reds they 
fought it 11 years up to the Supreme Court. 

In addition, HUAC has compiled an un- 
rivaled library of facts on the Red conspiracy, 
which the committee’s enemies might do well 
to peruse. Exposure—just as by 
rackets committees—is itself an invaluable 
weapon in this war. 

This mountain of testimony is often used 
improperly to smear good men, critics charge. 
If that is true, the incidents are to be con- 
demned and the wrongs righted. But in- 
nocent men are jailed and executed under 
our laws and courts. Should we destroy 
the laws and courts? 

This is not the 18th century. America 
can still handle heresy in the marketplace 
of ideas. 

But we cannot—at least for long—tolerate 
conspirators working for a foreign power 
in our midst. 

Men of good will fighting HUAC would 
do better to give us some weapon to battle 
the enemy inside our gates. They could 
show this Nation how to work effectively 
under its Constitution, or if need be to 
change this Constitution so the Nazis of 
the thirties and Reds of today could not 
work openly to destroy the very freedoms We 
have provided. 

All that these intellectuals and men of 
good will seem to be doing today is seeing 
to it that our enemies are allowed to work 


unhindered among us to bring an end to 
this Republic. 


its critics 


Suits Against Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix to the Recorp an editorial of 
June 12, 1963, in the Palestine (Tex.) 
Herald-Press, reciting the difficulties 
facing many businesses, and ultimately 
paid for by the mass of consumers, 
wherein the businesses are harrassed by 
baseless lawsuits instituted without 
investigation, 

The editorial follows: 4 

Surrs AGAINST BUSINESS 

The Los Angeles Times, in a recent article, 
says, “Justice is rapidly becoming too expen- 
sive for the average business firm to afford. 
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More and more corporations are refusing to 
fight government suits against them—not 
because they are guilty but because the cost 
of proving innocence is ruinous.” 

The newspaper gives some “rather terrify- 
ing instances” of what it is talking about. 
In one of these, 29 oil companies, accused 
by the Federal Government of price fixing, 
spent a protracted period of time in court 
before the case was dismissed by a rather 
irate judge. The companies proved their 
Innocence, but proving it cost them $10 
million. 

Three salt firms, accused in a similar man- 
ner, also won in court, at a cost of $750,000. 

Another smaller company was exonerated 
by the Supreme Court, but the company’s 
sales fell away to nearly nothing during the 
litigation, and the company had to borrow 
to pay off its $285,000 of legal costs. 

Attacking “big business,” the “heartless 
corporations,” has always been a maneuver 
popular with politicians. But these needless 
accusations that are not sufficiently docu- 
mented to make a case in court have other 
effects besides crippling, and sometimes 
wrecking, the companies involved. They 
hurt the national economy and they add 
to the burden of the American people. 

Business expansion, a necessity if the 
availability of jobs is going to meet the 
needs of an expanding population, cannot 
hit {ts needed pace in an atmosphere of hos- 
tillty from the Federal Government. Crip- 
pling taxes are sufficient damper on busi- 
ness without adding threats of time in court 
for the innocent. 

And American consumers really pay the 
cost, through their purchases, whenever 
business is hit by heavy new expenses. 

In this and many other ways the Federal 
Government shows it is not only too big. It's 
too busy. 

Filing unnecessary and unwarranted suits 
against business, like filing trumped-up 
charges against individuals, is not in the 
American tradition. The people should de- 
mand of their Department of Justice that 
it make sure of a company’s wrongdoing be- 
fore the company is hauled into court, 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311, 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
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and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD; 

LITHUANIAN AMERICAN COUNCIL, 
Racine, Wis., June 15, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed you will find a copy of 
a resolution unanimously adopted at the 
mass meeting of American citizens of Baltic 
descent of this community gathered to pro- 
test the forceful occupations of Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania by Soviet Union on June 
15, 1940, 

This meeting was held today at the St. 
Casimir's Hall, 815 Park Avenue, Racine, 
Wis., and was sponsored by our organization. 

Very truly yours, 
PETER PETRUSATTIS, 
Secretary. 

Whereas on June 15, 1940, Soviet Russia 
forcibly occupied Latvia, Estonia, and Lithu- 
ania while breaking solemnly signed treaties 
and agreements; and 

Whereas the peoples of these countries are 
colonial slaves of Russianized communism; 
and 

Whereas the Communist rulers are bullding 
or easing tensions of the cold war for their 
own expedience; and 

Whereas Communist signed treaties are 
not worth the paper on which they have been 
signed: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this mass meeting strongly 
supports creation of a Congressional Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations (H. Res, 14); and 
be it further 

Resolved, That this mass meeting whole- 
heartedly endorses and vigorously supports 
all the resolutions before the U.S. Senate and 
the House of Representatives which are re- 
quiring the Russian colonialism in the Baltic 
States would be investigated; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we should take a very care- 
ful study of the present and the past before 
entering into any new kind of agreement with 
the Communist governments, because it is 
about time to stop hurting the American 
image at home and abroad; and be it finally 

Resolved, That this mass meeting express 
its gratitude and admiration to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives for 
strenuous efforts to better the standards of 
living, for enormous tasks to achieve stable 
peace and social justice and especially for 
nonrecognition of the tion of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania into Soviet 


Union. 
MARTIN KASPARAITIS, 
President, Lithuanian American Council, 
Racine, Wis., Branch. 
VALENTINS JAUNKALNIETIS, 
Representative, Latvian Americans of 
Racine. 


Mrs. OLGA MALBE, 
9 Estonian Americans 5606 
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WIS., 
May 29, 1963. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CONGRESSMAN: The Racine Chap- 
ter of the Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion informs you that a resolution has been 
passed by our unit supporting passage of 
House Resolution 14, submitted by you, 
which calls for the formation of a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations. 

Recent developments worldwide and in 
Washington make the formation of such a 
committee imperative to the security and 
welfare of the United States, and will bring 
added hope to the tyrannised peoples of 
the once free nations today in Soviet bond- 


age. 

We are in addition to this letter, contact- 
ing our Congressman as well as Congress- 
man Howarp W. SMITH, head of the Rules 
Committee, urging him to release your reso- 
lution to the House floor for quick debate 
and passage. 

May I take this opportunity to commend 
you for your stand in this regard, and to 
assure you of our every support. of your 
measure? 

Sincerely, 
Harry KALVONJIAN. 
CHICAGO LITHUANIAN CoUNCIL, 
June 14, 1963. 
Hon. Da NT., J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. CONGRESSMAN; Enclosed is a copy 
of letter to the President of the United 
States, adopted by a meeting of Chicago 
Lithuanians today, which is self-explanatory. 

Your support of the just cause of liberty 
and independence for Lithuania is sincerely 
appreciated by American Lithuanians. We 
hope and pray that you will continue doing 
your utmost to help the Lithuanian nation, 
as well as all the other presently enslaved 
and subjugated countries, to regain com- 
plete freedom and independence, 

Respectfully yours, 
CHICAGO LITHUANIAN COUNCIL, 
ALFONSE F. Wris, President. 
J. 9 Secretary. 


CHICAGO LITHUANIAN Counc., 
June 14, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN F. KENNEDY, 

President of the United States, 

White House, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. PresmeNT: Gathered at the Lith- 
uanian Youth Center in Chicago to observe 
the anni of the June 15, 1940, Soviet 
occupation of Lithuania and the subsequent 
mass arrests and deportation of Lithuanians 
to Siberia and elsewhere in Russia, which 
acts are continuing to this day, we Chicago- 
ans of Lithuanian descent address you, Mr. 
President, with a restatement of the follow- 
ing facts: 

1. Whereas the Soviet Union, in signing 
secret agreements with Germany on August 
23 and September 28, 1939, almed at annex- 
ing Lithuania to its territory, and whereas, 
by signing these secret agreements and carry- 
ing them out—occupying Lithuania on June 
15, 1940, and continuing this occupation to 
this day—Soviet Russia has violated and is 
still violating a whole series of international 
agreements and treaties. 

2. Whereas Lithuania today has been 
factually made into a Soviet Russian colony, 
where the Moscow-imposed and directed 
Communist regime has deprived the inhabi- 
tants of their civil and political rights, as 
well as the freedoms of the individual person, 
of religion, of a free press and free speech, 
which are the inherent rights of all peoples. 

We therefore request you, Mr. President, to 
take every possible measure to help to bring 
about the withdrawal of the foreign regime 
forced upon Lithuania by Soviet Russia, so 
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that Lithuania could again independently 
exercise her political sovereignty and her 
citizens could again freely use all their po- 
litical and civil rights and freedoms. 
Respectfully yours, 
CxHIcaco LITHUANIAN COUNCIL, 


President. 


Secretary. 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or AMERICA, INC., BOSTON BRANCH, 
West-Rozbury, Mass., May 7, 1963. 
The HONORABLE F. BRADFORD Morse, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN MORSE: We appreciate 
your speaking in behalf of Ukrainian Inde- 
pence Day observed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on January 24, 1963. 

I am sure you will agree with me that our 
support for freedom of Ukraine and other 
captive nations under the Communist domi- 
nation must go beyond the realm of remarks 
and concentrate on a concrete measure; the 
creation of a permanent House Committee 
on Captive Nations. House Resolutions 14 
introduced by Congressmen FLOOD 
and DERWINSKI respectively, call for the es- 
tablishment of such a committee. 

Presently House Resolutions 14 and 15 
are pending before the House Committee on 
Rules. 

In the spirit of your remarks, we ask and 
urge you to support these resolutions. Fur- 
thermore, your call or note to Congressman 
Howarp W. SMITH, chairman of House Rules 

ttee, favoring House Resolutions 14 
and 15 would stir the committee to action. 
The committee would open public hearings 
on the legislation and consequently 
pring the measure to the fioor in the House 
of Representatives. 

‘Your continuing interest in this matter 
can and will do much for the captive na- 


Sincerely yours, 
Saczublux. 
Public Relations. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 28, 1963. 
Mr. WALTER TUSTANIWSEY, 
Chairman, Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

Dran Mr, TusTantwsky: Your letter of 
May 25 in reference to the establishment 
of a special committee on the Captive Na- 
tions in the House of Representatives has 
been received. 

I agree that the establishment of such a 
committee would be beneficial to our Na- 
tion and I have therefore introduced in ac- 
cordance with your suggestion, a bill identi- 
cal to that of Representative DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
House Resolution 14. 

Thank you for calling the matter to my 
attention and best regards 

Sincerely, 
GERALD R. FORD, 
Member of Congress. 


The Civil Rights Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 
IN THE ADRE 5 eee 
Monday, July 1, 1963 
Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, the 


June 26 issue of the Washington Evening 
Star carried a headline story which 
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brings into focus the central issue of the 
civil rights question with greater clarity 
than anything any one man could pos- 
sibly have done alone. 

The news story I refer to is not. the 
opinion of a columnist; it is not the 


opinion of a politician. It is not even the 


opinion of a member of the white race. 
It is the voice of a typical Negro com- 

munity. 

I cannot resist commenting addition- 
ally, that the report says the reaction 
was “unexpected” and authorities were 
having a “hard time” with their plan of 
callously shifting these young Negro chil- 
dren from the school of their choice to 
ones they do not want to attend. 

What a tragic commentary it is that 
the authorities closest to the situation 
know so little about the true wish of the 
majority of the Negro race to be left 
alone and not be used as a political pawn. 

I sincerely hope every Member of the 
House will read the story below; not only 
in its full written text, but read the true 
message which is written in heartbreak 
between the printed lines: 

NEGRO PARENTS BALK AT SCHOOL TRANSFERS: 
ARE RELUCTANT ON PUPIL SHIFTS IN ALEX- 
ANDRIA 

(By Brian Kelly) 

Alexandria school officials for the first time 
have initiated the transfer of Negro pupils 
into predominantly white schools, and report 
that they had a hard time persuading a ma- 
jority to leave all-Negro classes. 

The un situation was disclosed 
by the city’s school authorities yesterday af- 
ter it was announced in Richmond that the 
State Pupil Placement Board had approved 
the transfer of 147 Negro children into pre- 
dominantly white Alexandria schools at the 
school board’s request. Another 48 integra- 
tion transfers initiated by pupils also were 
approved. f ; 

It was the first time the city has initiated 
transfer of Negro pupils into predominantly 
white schools. In the past, all integration 
has occurred as a result of applications filed 
by the Negroes themselves. 

TWO HUNDRED PUPILS INVOLVED 

The move came about because the school 
administration decided last month to shift 
some 200 Negro pupils from overcrowded ele- 
mentary facilities of their own to nearby in- 
tegrated schools. 

Parents of about 50 students agreed to the 
idea quickly, but parents of about 100 balked 
at the proposal. Another 50 were opposed 
altogether. 

This disclosure was made by John C. Al- 
bohm, division superintendent, in explaining 
his school system’s unprecedented “adminis- 
trative action“ transferring Negro pupils to 
the nearly all-white schools. 

Superintendent Albohm, who took his post 
last March, reported to the school board 
in May that overcrowded conditions at Lyles 
Crouch and Charles Houston Elementary 
Schools for Negroes called for an adjustment. 

As a result of conferences with the school 
board, it was decided the school administra- 
tion legally could assign the Negro pupils in 
the overcrowded schools to. classrooms else- 
where, subject to the approval of the place- 
ment board in Richmond, he said. 

Thus, 147 Negro students from the two 
elementary schools will attend the Prince 
Street, Ficklin and Lee Elementary Schools 
next fall, he said. The other 48 who initi- 
ated their own applications will be scattered 
throughout the system of 20 school plants. 

MOST ARE RELUCTANT 

Most of the parents approached on the 
transfer were “reluctant” and had to be 
“persuaded,” he said. Among the reasons 
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given school officials were fears the academic 
pace would be tougher in the so-called white 
schools; the Lyles Crouch facilities, at least 
were newer and better than the white fa- 
cilities, and some parents did not want white 
teachers for their children, he said. 

Another group apparently opposed special 
“reinforced learning” sessions being consid- 
ered for a number of Negro students attend- 
ing integrated schools in Alexandria, the 
superintendent added. 

While all the city’s formerly white schools 
have been desegregated, the added 195 Ne- 
gro students will result in 400 to 500 Negroes 
attending desegregated schools altogether 
next school year. In addition, further “ad- 
ministrative” shifts may have to be made 
this summer or next fall to offset still more 
enrollment increases expected at the over- 
crowded Negro facilities, Superintendent Al- 
bohm said. 


Use of Government Aids Urged on Area 
Businessmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1,1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on June 27 
Buffalo, N.Y., was honored to have as its 
guest the Honorable Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Jr., Under Secretary of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, for a day-long 
regional conference sponsored by the 
Buffalo Area Chamber of Commerce and 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. 

The following article, written by Mr. 
Dean Richmond, of the Buffalo Evening 
News, gives a very clear picture of what 
occurred at the conference: 

Use oF GOVERNMENT AmS URGED ON AREA 
BusINESSMEN—F.D.R., In., POINTS TO SERV- 
ICES INDUSTRY CAN UTILIZE IN COMPETING 
WITH FOREIGN ENTERPRISES 

(By Dean Richmond) 

A broad and many-faceted program to 
spur economic growth of the Niagara fron- 
tier by way of industrial modernization was 
sketched in fine detall in Buffalo today. 

The blueprint for a pattern of vigorous 
growth was outlined by a team of experts 
from industry, Government, and commerce 
at a day-long regional conference, sponsored 
by the Buffalo Area Chamber of Commerce 
and the U.S. Commerce Department, in the 
Statler Hilton. 

The vital significance of the conference was 
underscored by several recent plant closings 
and cutbacks and a recent study which 
showed that the Buffalo-Syracuse region has 
the third highest machine-tool obsolescence 
in the Nation. 

HELP AND ENCOURAGE 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., Under Secre- 

tary of the US. Department of Commerce, 


told the session that the administration 


looks to private business to provide the dy- 
namic growth the economy needs to absorb 
the growing labor force and to increase the 
standard of living. 

“All that the Government can do is help 
and, we hope, encourage, but the job belongs 
to the individual businessman,” said Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

The Under Secretary, who took office this 
spring, said the Washington administration 
recognizes the increasing importance of 
. Davie coe an — 

a parallel with for- 
eign businessmen and the relationships they 
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have with their governments, the son of the 
late President declared: 


USE SERVICE MORE EFFECTIVELY 


“The relationship between government 
and business abroad is so intimate that at 
times it is dificult to distinguish when one 
is dealing with a businessman and when one 
is dealing with the government. 

“While. we are not suggesting that we 
emulate in ali ts the arrangements 
that exist abroad, we are convinced our busi- 
Nessmen should use more effectively the 
services the government can provide and 
that the government should have a 
more accurate knowledge of real problems 
with which our business community is 
confronted.” 

Daniel L. Goldy, of Washington, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce and Ad- 
ministrator, Business and Defense Services 
Administration, told the group that he 
doesn’t know of any areas in the United 
States that is more richly endowed with 
natural and manmade resources. 


PERIODS OF ADJUSTMENT 


The Buffalo area is sitting in the balance 
and is either going to go ahead or fall behind. 

He said that local industry has a tre- 
mendous opportunity to take advantage of 
the markets of Western Europe “if you're 
willing to modernize to compete.” 

At a morning Bession President Ellis C. 
Knobloch of the Spaulding Fibre Co., Inc., 
of Tonawanda, outlined the benefits and 
pitfalls of plant modernization on which 
the company has spent more than 610 million 
since 1948. 

People tend to resist change, Mr. Knobloch 
remarked, and therefore the value of mod- 
ernization must be sold“ to the people 
whom it will affect. 

“They must understand the reasons for 
the change and recognize that this is going 
to improve their lot in life, after some initial, 
perhaps dificult, periods of adjustment,” he 
added. 

‘TO IMPROVE EARNINGS 


Mr. Knobloch called attention to the need 
for retraining workers on new, modern 
equipment, pointing out that modernization 
of a specific department or plant may mean 
fewer people working. He said it is Spaulding 
Fibre’s intention to absorb such workers into 
other jobs as modernization efforts Increase 
business volume. 

Thus, automation is a solution—not a 
problem—in the unemployment question, 
since lack of modernization means falling 
behind competition and the eventual demise 
of the company,” Mr. Knobloch declared. 

Mr. Knobloch warned businessmen not 
to become “so entranced with the shiny new 
equipment and the mechanical wonders 
which it um perform that we lose sight of 
our goal, which is to improve our earnings.“ 

The Spaulding Fibre presidnt advised busi- 
nessmen considering modernization to per- 
form careful, detalled market studies, using 
their own marketing force, industrial associa- 
tions, and Department of Commerce aids. 

INVESTIGATE EQUIPMENT 

In modernization, consideration should be 
given, Mr. Knobloch said, to location of the 
facilities, making sure that the area selected 
is the best in terms of labor and government 
climate, transportation, taxation, power and 
water resources, and closeness to customers 
and suppliers. 

“We must make sure that a complete and 
thorough investigation is made of all equip- 
ment available before modernizing so that 
we avoid making merely an exact copy of 
our present machinery,” Mr. Knobloch 
warned. 

Executive Vice President Charles F. Light, 
of the Buffalo area chamber, outlined a 
checklist of guidance facilities and aids 
available to companies considering a mod- 
ernization program. 
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HEATH, O'NEIL CHAIRMEN 


Among government aids discussed today 
were tax incentives, consultation services, 
area redevelopment assistance, manpower re- 
training programs, alds for export expansion, 
industrial analyses, statistical services, fi- 
nancing, and others. 

William R. Heath, president of the Buffalo 
Forge Co., and regional vice president of 
teh Associated Industries of New York State, 
was chairman of the morning session, Ed- 
ward V. O'Neil, a chamber director and vice 
president-general manager, Donner-Hanna 
Coke Corp., was afternoon chairman. 

The gathering was welcomed by H. Kaye 
Kerr, of Albany, executive director, New York 
State Job Development Authority. Mr. 
Roosevelt was introduced by Charles R. Die- 
bold, president of the chamber and of the 
Western Savings Bank. 


Madison County, Illinois, Bar Association 
Opposes “Supercourt” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
June 28, 1963, edition of the Washington 
Post: 


Court IN MIDDLE oF Mimwest DEBATE ON 
STATES’ RIGHTS 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL, June 26.—The US. 
Supreme Court was vigorously criticized and 
defended tonight in a debate on three pro- 
posed States’ rights amendments to the Con- 
stitution. 

The debate was held before the Madison 
County Bar Association, in reply to Chief 
Justice Earl Warren's call for a great national 
debate on the subject. 

Florida Supreme Court Justice Millard 
Caldwell, speaking in favor of the proposed 
amendments, charged that “the U.S. Supreme 
Court has risen above the Constitution and 
usurped powers belonging to the States.” 

St. Louis attorney Arthur J. Freund, speak- 
ing against the amendments, said the Su- 
preme Court members are special guardians 
of legal procedure and that the amendments 
are a “ruinous road toward establishing a 
confederacy.” 

THREE VOTED DOWN 

After the debate, Bar Association members 
voted 40 to 13 against one amendment that 
would take away from the Federal courts all 
jurisdiction over State legislation apportion- 
ment, and another that would change the 
amending process of the Constitution. The 
group voted 43 to 10 against the third amend- 
ment, which would establish a “supercourt” 
of the 50 State chief justices with power to 
overrule the Supreme Court. 

Caldwell, a former Florida Governor, said 
the amendments came about as a result of 
nationwide unrest over the Supreme Court 
decisions that, “repudiate constifutional 
principles and previous Court decisions.” 

“The founders of our Constitution,” Cald- 
well said, “made it crystal clear that all the 
powers not specifically delegated to the Fed- 
eral Government are delegates to the States. 
The National Government is encroaching on 
State authority * * * (and) swallowing up 
the liberty of the people.” 

Caldwell, who once served in the House of 
Representatives, said Congress and the Su- 
preme Court no longer respect the Constitu- 
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tion, “nor do they even pay lip service to the 
States. They have lost the respect of the 
people.“ 

CALLS IDEA SHOCKING 

In reply, Freund said the attempt to con- 
vert the Nation into a confederacy “would 
shatter our Government to the separate po- 
litical entities.” 

“It is shocking that one proposal provides 
for amending the Constitution without any 
national deliberation anywhere,’ Freund 
said. “It carries the idea that Americans are 
not a unified people.” 

On the proposed “supercourt," Judge Cald- 
well said: 

“I would rather risk the future of America 
on the 50 State chief justices than on nine 
political appointees who are there for life 
and responsible to no one.” : 

In reply, Freund said such a court would 
be too large for effective deliberations and 
its members would not be concerned prin- 
cipally with interpreting the Constitution. 


Republic of Panama: Demand for 
Interim Compensation” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on numer- 
ous occasions in addresses in the Con- 
gress, I have emphasized that the official 
diplomatic position of the Republic of 
Panama is that the launching of a new 
isthmian canal different from the exist- 
ing waterway will require a new treaty to 
determine the specific conditions for its 
construction. This position will apply 
whether such new canal 1s to be located 
within the Canal Zone or in the Repub- 
lic of Panama. 

The latest twist in attempted Panama- 
nian extortions is for $10 million a year 
as “interim compensation” before a new 
Panama Canal treaty is negotiated. 
Such demand, Mr. Speaker, is unthink- 
able and would be made only because the 
supine weakness on the part of our offi- 
cials encourages political blackmail. 
Moreover, it is further evidence of the 
necessity for the Congress, without fur- 
ther delay, to clarify and make definite 
our isthmian canal policy, as contem- 


“plated by House Concurrent Resolution 


105, and to stop further giveaways of our 
land and property in the Canal Zone, as 
provided in H.R. 3999. 

The details of the proposed “interim 
compensation,” now being agitated on 
the isthmus, which is separate from the 
benefits given Panama under the Alli- 
ance for Progress, were published in the 
April 30, 1963, issue of the Panama 
American and will be quoted at the end 
of my remarks. 

In its relations with Panama, our 
country has been generous. In addition 
to funds injected into the Panamanian 
economy annually from Canal Zone 
sources, the United States has been giv- 
ing, and will continue to give, to Panama 
many millions of dollars through the so- 
called Alliance for Progress, and appar- 
ently even without the thanks of the 
Panamanian Government. 
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In these connections, it must be borne 
in mind that the Panama Canal is a self- 
sustaining interoceanic public utility op- 
erated pursuant to law and treaty. The 
present annual net income is around $3 
million, but the annuity now paid Pan- 
ama is $1,930,000. The small margin 
of the net income is soon dissipated on 
emergent situations arising from the 
maintenance and operation of the canal. 

Our Government has expended over 
$1.5 billions in the construction and pro- 
tection of the Panama Canal. Thus the 
excess of the net income is indeed a thin 
line of fiscal safety for the tremendous 
responsibility which our Nation must dis- 
charge in and about the Panama Canal. 

The extravagant demands on the part 
of Panama show how unrealistic and un- 
reasonable the Panamanian Government 
has become. An increase of more than 
the net income for Panama would bank- 
rupt the canal, unless tolls are raised or 
taxes increased to cover the deficit. If 
tolls are substantially increased, this 
would lessen the use of the canal with 
loss of toll revenue and also serve to de- 
stroy the shipping under our flag. 

In view of the situation thus presented, 
it is truly amazing that such exorbitant 
demands against the United States 
should be made and seriously advanced. 
It is even more amazing that responsible 
officials of our Government should treat 
them with the dignity that is now being 
displayed. 

If our Government acquiesces in these 
connections, it will certainly bring about 
the liquidation of the maintenance and 
operation of the Panama Canal by the 
United States and, ultimately, the de- 
struction of the Republic of Panama. 
As to the latter, our friends in Panama 
must be made to understand that the 
very existence of their country depends 
on the presence of U.S. power in the 
Canal Zone for the control, management, 
and protection of the canal. Whenever 
the United States throws up its hands 
and leaves the isthmus, a Communist 
takeover will fill the ensuing vacuum. 
Why should the best interests of Panama 
be clouded by these impossible demands 
made under the stimulus of nationalistic 
zeal without regard to the realistic con- 
ditions involved? 

Statesmanship of the two countries re- 
quires not only an understanding of the 
past and present of the canal enterprise, 
but also the possibilities of the future. 
As to the last, destiny has brought 
Panama and the United States into close 
historical association; and their interests 
are mutual, 

The people of Panama must realize 
this fact and their government must not 
undertake a course of action which, in 
its ultimate effect, is bound to be suicidal. 
If the United States withdraws from 
the isthmus, Panama, like Cuba, will fall 
into the Soviet orbit. All of Latin 
America would soon follow, and the world 
revolutionary dream of a Soviet America 
will come to fullest fruition. 

The indicated news story follows: 

[From the Panama American, Apr. 30, 1963] 
Repustic oF PANAMA MISSION LEAVES von 

WASHINGTON TALKS: WIL. Discuss Con- 

PENSATIONS PENDING TREATY 

A Panamanian mission leaves early today 
for Washington, D.C., to discuss “interim 
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compensations” for Panama for the opera- 
tion of the Panama Canal pending a review 
of existing treaties. 

Planning Director David Samudio and Prof. 
Ruben D. Carles, Jr., of the University of 
Panama, compose the mission. They will be 
joined in Washington by Panamanian Am- 
bassador Augusto G. Arango. 

Official sources have indicated that Panama 
is asking for 810 million a year during 5 
years, which is the time that Panamanian 
officials estimate will elapse before a new 
Panama Canal treaty is negotiated. 

President Roberto F. Chiari is understood 
to have outlined the proposal to President 
John F. Kennedy at the President's Confer- 

¿ence in San Jose, Costa Rica, last March. 

Panama's official position is that construc- 
tion of a new canal will require a new treaty. 
They estimate that about 5 years will elapse 
before this occurs is based on the generally 
accepted prospect that by 1970 the United 
States must have made the decision for re- 
placement of the present waterway. Pana- 
manian officials figure that actual treaty 
negotiations would take about 3 years and 
that in order to meet the 1970 deadline the 
United States would have to undertake nego- 
tiations in approximately 2 years’ time. 

The “interim compensations,” in Panama’s 
view, would cover the fair benefits this coun- 
try claims it is not receiving now under the 
present Canal treaties. They would be sep- 
arate from any Alliance for Progress finan- 
cial assistance. 

The Panamanian mission is expected to 
start discussions with U.S. officials in Wash- 
ington late this week. The proposed com- 
pensations would be invested, according to 
official sources, in highway construction and 
electrification of rural areas principally. 


Independence of Somalia 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr.POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today the 
Republic of Somalia celebrates the third 
anniversary of her independence, and 
we wish to take this opportunity to send 
warm felicitations to His Excellency, the 
President of the Republic of Somalia, 
Abdullah Aden; and His Excellency, the 
Somali Ambassador to the United States, 
Dr. Omar Mohallim. 

The Somali Republic—comparable in 
area to our States of Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, and Mississippi com- 
bined—covers approximately 178,000 
square miles on the eastern horn of 
Africa. Bounded by the Gulf of Aden 
to the north, Somalia stretches from the 
easternmost point of Africa 1,180 miles 
southwestward along the Indian Ocean. 
On the African Continent it is bounded 
by Ethiopia and Kenya. 

The forecast was unpropitious when 
British Somaliland became independent 
on June 26, 1960, to merge 5 days later 
with Somalia, a former United Nations 
trust territory under Italian adminis- 
tration. Pessimists pointed out that lit- 
tle preparation had been made for this 
union, that the newly independent coun- 
try had few natural resources, and that 
its political system based on rigid clanism 
was hardly adaptable to 20th century 
democracy. The pessimists predicted 
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that the new nation could not long sur- 
vive. 

The balance sheet 3 years later, how- 
ever, shows that the Somali Republic has 
not only survived but that it has also 
achieved steady progress since inde- 
pendence. When the two territories 
united, a coalition government was 
formed under the premiership of Dr. 
Abdirashid Ali Shermarke. In spite of 
several political crises and cabinet 
changes this government is still in power. 
Although the democratic constitution— 
which provides for a representative 
President as head of state and an execu- 
tive Prime Minister and Council of Min- 
isters—was drafted in Italian adminis- 
tered Somalia prior to unification, it has 
now been ratified in the area formerly 
under British control. The National 
Assembly has confirmed by election the 
choice of Abdullah Aden as its first 
President; Mr. Aden had been provi- 
sional President from the day of Somali 
independence. 

In the economic sphere also the dire 
predictions have been proven false. The 
mainstay of the country's economy has 
continued to be the export of bananas 
and of hides, skins, and livestock, but 
a wide range of development projects 
has been undertaken to improve these 
traditional industries and to diversify 
the economy. The fruit industry is be- 
ing expanded; cotton, wheat, and sor- 
ghum cultivation are being developed. 
New industries—cement, textiles, and 
meat and dairy products—are being in- 
troduced. Port facilities are being ex- 
tended; work on a $244 million U.S.-aided 
port development scheme at Kismayu 
began in September 1962. Also in 1962 
a hydrological and resources survey of 
considerable importance to the Somali 
Republic’s long-term economic develop- 
ment was initiated with financial assist- 
ance from the U.N. Special Fund. 

As a result of this progress, it is ex- 
pected that within a few years the So- 
mali Republic will be able to balance its 
budget without recourse to the foreign 
aid it has depended on in the past. 
When Dr. Shermarke visited the United 
States in 1962, he told President Ken- 
nedy that Somalia could not overcome its 
problems by its efforts alone but that it 
had to become economically as well as 
Politically independent if it was to 
achieve a better life for its people, 

Our congratulations to the Somali 
Government and people for the com- 
mendable progress they have achieved in 
3 short years of independence. 


Lincoln Memorial Trail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
resolution adopted by the Lincoln Club 
of Southern Indiana, May 16, 1963, and 
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submitted by Thalia S. Woods, commu- 
nity improvement chairman, as follows: 
LINCOLN MEMORIAL TRAIL 


Resolved, That the Lincoln Club of South- 
ern Indiana reiterate its endorsement of an 
improved Lincoln memorial trail from Lin- 
coln’s birthplace in Kentucky through In- 
diana to Springfield, II., and earnestly re- 
quests: (1) That the trall follow as nearly 
as possible the authentic route traveled by 
the Lincolns in 1816 and 1830; (2) that the 
1935 statute of Indiana authorizing the 
Lincoln trail through Indiana be reviewed 
in the light of new evidence; and (3) that 
side roads in southern Indiana over which 
Abraham Lincoln so often traveled be in- 
cluded In the Lincoln Memorial Trail. 

Mrs. RUTH JONES AYER, 
President, Lincoin Club of Southern 
Indiana. 
Mrs. BLANCHE SCHNUCK, 
Secretary, Lincoln Club of Southern 
Indiana. 


Taxes and the Public Interest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
studies by the Conference on Economic 
Progress are always of particular interest 
to me. The latest, entitled “Taxes and 
the Public Interest,” is a study of tax 
policy, in the perspective of the problems 
of the whole economy. Because of the 
scope of this work, I recommend it in its 
entirety to my colleagues. The summary 
and theme follow: 

‘TAXES AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
I. SUMMAEY AND THEME: ADJUSTING TAX 
POLICY TO OUR VITAL NATIONAL NEEDS 
The administration has sounded the right 
note 


President Kennedy deserves support in 
his courageous and historic decision to rec- 
ommend a large deliberate increase in the 
Federal budget deficit. Large tax reduction 
is now desirable, and even overdue. All ex- 
perience and reason dictate this course, in 
an economy suffering for many years and now 
from vast idleness of manpower and plant. 
Restoration. of the American economy to 
Maximum economic performance is very 
much more important than whether the Fed- 
eral budget shows a deficit or surplus. And 
all experience and reason also make it clear 
that this restoration is the only safe or sure 
road toward improvement in the condition of 
the Federal budget itself. 

This study supports the general thrust of 
the President's efforts. But the President 
has also stated, with characteristic open- 
mindedness and recognition of the very na- 
ture of our Federal system, that the Con- 
gress may improve his tax r substan- 
tially. This study seeks to help point the 
way to this improvement. 

The worsening current unemployment situa- 
tion and outlook 


In May 1963, full-time unemployment as 
Officially reported rose to 5.9 percent (sea- 
sonally adjusted) of the civilian labor force. 
This was higher than in any month of 1962, 
despite a much-heralded quickening of the 
economic upturn thus far in 1963. And de- 
spite an economic upturn which started more 
than 2 years ago, the average rate of unem- 
ployment as officially reported during the 
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first eee months of 1963 was 5.8 percent, or 

higher than the 5.6 percent re. 
eee, 1982 as a whole. Further, when 
account is taken of the full-time equivalent 
of part-time unemployment, and of the con- 
cealed unemployment resulting from the re- 
pressive effect of scant job opportunity upon 
the anticipated growth in the civilian labor 
force, the true level of unemployment during 
the first 5 months of 1963 averaged about 9.4 
percent (seasonally adjusted) of the civilian 
labor force. This was slightly higher than in 
1962, and contrasted more sharply with 8.5 
percent in the nonrecessionary year 1959 and 
only 5.8 percent in the nonrecessionary year 
1956. Most current forecasts are that un- 
employment will continue to rise substan- 
tially in the foreseeable future, unless 
stronger counteracting measures are taken. 
Impact of unemployment upon the young, 

and upon racial tensions 

Although the official reports show full-time 
unemployment at 5.9 percent of the civilian 
labor force in May 1963, the rate of unem- 
ployment when so measured was 18 percent 
among teenagers seeking permanent gainful 
employment for the first time. This con- 
trasted with 14 percent in May 1962,. The 
human consequences of conveying to these 
young people the impression that our eco- 
nomic system can make no utilization of 
them are incalculable. These consequences 
go to the very roots of the rising tide of de- 
linquency, crime, and low morale among the 
young. 

Meanwhile, excessively large concentra- 
tion of denial of economic opportunity 
among minority groups, and fear that any 
job gained by a member of a minority group 
takes a job away from somebody else, is much 
more at the heart of the rising tide of racial 
tensions than is usually acknowledged. 
lesson we are now learning so painfully, hav- 
ing dealt inadequately with these potential 
racial tensions until they reached explosive 
force, should warn us of what may be in the 
offing if the amount of unemployment itself 
reaches explosive force—as it certainly will in 
a few short years if current trends continue. 

Continuation of inadequate economic 
growth rate 

The reasons for continuation of the chronic 
rise in unemployment are that the upward 
movement of the economy from early 1961 
to date has been much too slow, compared 
with the growth rate required to reduce un- 
employment, in view of the growth in the 
labor force and the accelerated pace of auto- 
mation, technology, and . gaits. 
Contrasted with an economic growth rate 
Teal terms of 7.8 percent during rere 
and 6.7 percent during 1958-59,* the rate 
was only 5.4 percent during 1961-62,* only 
3.3 percent from the first quarter 1962 to 
first quarter 1963, and only 4.1 percent (sea- 
sonally adjusted annual rate) during the 
quickening of the upturn from fourth quar- 
ter 1962 to first quarter 1963. 

Continuing rise in the production gap 


The production gap is the difference be- 
tween actual production and production at 
maximum utilization of our productive po- 
tentials. Measured in uniform 1962 dollars, 
this production gap rose from 4.5 percent of 
maximum production in 1956 to 9.2 percent 
in 1959, 11.6 percent in 1962, and a season- 
ally adjusted annual rate 11.9 percent in 
first quarter 1963 In first quarter 1963, the 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of the pro- 
duction gap was in excess of $76 billion. The 
much lower official estimate of this produc- 
tion gap—though still intolerably large— 
results from underappraisal of the rate of 
growth needed to achieve economic restora- 
tion, and this has been responsible for offi- 
cial overestimates of the expected reduction 
of unemployment to date. 
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The way is open for needed policy 
improvements 

Aside from the current tax proposal, it is 
essential to point out that the disappointing 
economic developments since the commence- 
ment of the upturn from the 1960-61 reces- 
sion haye not been due primarily to failure 
to achieve programs thus far recommended. 
These programs—area redevelopment, train- 
ing and retraining of warkers, public works, 
and the tax changes of 1962 (both legislative 
and by Treasury action)—were approved 
with modifications of no great significance to 
subsequent economic developments. The 
monetary policies of the Federal Reserve 
System during these years have met with 
the overt approval of the administration. 

The trade program was also emacted, partly 
on the ground that it would measurably 
help our own economy. Developments since 
then support earlier warnings that, while 
the trade program was eminently desirable 
on many grounds, it could not be expected 
appreciably to reduce domestic unemploy- 
ment nor substantially to accelerate our rate 
of economic growth.“ Efforts thus far to 
improve our balance of payments and gold 
position have not been more successful than 
forecast by earlier conference studies. These 
studies suggested that the approach to this 
insistent problem has been inadequate.* 

Significance of accuracy of previous 
conference studies 

The recommendations in this study may 
carry more weight because earlier conference 
studies have been vindicated by subsequent 
events. In mid-1954, the first conference 
study pointed to the danger that our aver- 
age annual rate of economic growth might 
be only 2.5 percent during the period 1953— 
60 as a whole” This turned out to be 


anywhere close to the needed rate; and that 
early 1963 might well find us with full-time 
unemployment near 6 percent of the civilian 
labor force* This also turned out to be en- 
tirely correct. In late 1962, in the face of 
other more optimistic forecasts, still another 
conference study appraised quite accurately 
the economic developments during the 9 
months since then. 

The core reason for our poor economic per- 

formance 

Persistent and chronically rising idle plant 
and manpower mean essentially that our ac- 
tual demand for ultimate goods and serv- 
ices is falling far short of our ability to 
produce them. This actual demand for ulti- 
mate goods and services takes two forms: 
the private spending of almost 190 million 
consumers, and the public spending of gov- 
ernments at all levels for what we need as 
a nation but cannot buy individually nor 
through our private organizations. The core 
task, therefore, is to expand the yolume of 
this private and public consumption suffi- 
ciently to draw forth maximum utilization of 
our manpower and plants on a sustained 
basis. 

The problem of private business investment 

Private business investment is the third 
component in total economic activity or total 
national production, the other two being 
private consumer spending and public out- 
lays. This private investment also needs to 
expand at a more rewarding rate than it 
actually has on the average during the past 
decade as a whole. 

But this long-term deficient average has 
not been caused substantially by an inade- 
quate level of per-unit profit margins after 
taxes, nor by inadequate avallabllity of other 
types of funds and saving available for in- 
vestment. Entirely to the contrary, during 
each of the three periods of economic upturn 
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following each of the three economic re- 
cessions since early 1953, private investment 
in the plant and equipment which add to our 
ability to produce has been so ebullient 
as to cause these means of production to ex- 
pand far more rapidly than expansion of de- 
mand for ultimate products through private 
consumption and public outlays. When the 
overcapacity resulting from these relatively 
excessive investment booms became sufi- 
ciently large, investment was cut back 
sharply. And this, along with the much 
larger deficiencies in demand for ultimate 
products, brought on the periods of economic 
stagnation and recession. 

We are not now in a period of economic 
recession, But we are in a period approxi- 
mating stagnation, when our actual growth 
rate is measured against our needed growth 
rate at this stage of the restoration process. 
And the same imbalances between invest- 
ment and ultimate demand which brought 
on our earlier difficulties are manifest in the 
economy today. 

Errors in national economic policies, rele- 
vant to our poor economic performance 
the period under review, Federal 
Binhi has e held too low. The tight 
money policy and higher interest rates have 
redistributed scores of billions of dollars in 
a ve direction, and ee . 
le for public spending for co - 
. contributing to the im- 
balances between investment and consump- 
tion. Many „ such as the social 
security program, have not been expanded 
rapidly enough to do their share toward ade- 
quate expansion of consumption, Farm in- 
come, despite some improvement, has not 
been brought close enough to parity with 
other incomes on a per capita basis. Popu- 
lar and public pressures, exerted for the legit- 
imate purpose of preventing wage rate in- 
creases from exceeding productivity gains, 
have in practical consequence resulted in 
wage rate increases during the most recent 
which have lagged far behind produc- 
tivity gains, thus adding greatly to the pri- 
vate consumption deficiency. 
Undesirable trends in national tax policies, 
1945-63 

Federal personal income tax changes from 
1939 through 1945 had a very progressive ef- 
fect upon income distribution, in that they 
helped those at lower levels of income more 
than those higher up. This was one among 
many factors which contributed to our phe- 
nomenal economic performance during World 
War II, and to rising living standards despite 
immense allocation of our resources to war 
production. But tax changes since 1946, in- 
cluding the tax changes of 1948, 1954, and 
1962, have been ve, in that they have 
helped those at the higher levels of income 
more than those lower down. Aimed exces- 
sively at stimulation of. investment, and 
insufficiently at stimulation of private con- 
sumption, these tax policies have accentuat- 
ed the imbalances at the center of our eco- 
nomic difficulties. These regressive tax 

have also worked against advance- 
ment of economic and social justice. 

While tax reductions in 1954 gave a tem- 
porary fillip to the economy and helped to 
reverse the 1953-54 recession, we at no sub- 
sequent time achieved anywhere near full 
economic restoration. And the Federal tax 
structure which has existed from 1945 for- 
ward has been among the factors in the un- 
satisfactory economic growth rate 1953-63, 
including three recessions. 

Regressive nature of State and local taxation 

The adverse effects of the trend since 1945 
toward a less progressive Federal tax policy— 
which really means a regressive trend—have 
been greatly aggravated by the absolutely 

ve nature of State and local taxation. 
When all types of taxes at all levels are taken 
into account, our economy is functioning, 
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and our people are living, under a tax sys- 
tem which we do not comprehend at all 
when we look only at the Federal personal 
income tax structure. 


Main defects in the 1963 tar proposal 


Drawing upon this analysis, the main de- 
fects in the 1963 tax proposal are: 

1. Without the reforms, and properly tak- 
ing Into account the corporate tax conces- 
sions of 1962, this study estimates that the 
proposal would assign about $8 billion of 
the total tax cut to the stimulation of in- 
vestment, and about 7.5 billion to the stimu- 
lation of consumption. This estimate neces- 
sarily takes into account, not only the cor- 
porate tax cuts, but also the proportion of 
the personal tax cut received by higher in- 
come taxpayers which they would be likely 
to save for investment purposes.” Taking 
into account the proposed reforms, this 
study estimates that more than 414 billion 
of the total net tax changes would be as- 
signed to the investment function, and less 
than $614 billion to the consumption func- 
tion, This pattern of allocation between the 
investment function and the consumption 
function, without or even with the reforms, 
is ill adjusted to our economic problem to- 
day, and repeats errors committed in earlier 
years; 

2. The proposed personal tax cuts would 
redistribute income regressively. The per- 
sonal tax cuts without the reforms would 
increase the disposable (after-tax) income 
of the $3,000 income-tax payer by only 0.4 
percent; the $5,000 income-tax payer, 1.8 
percent; and the $10,000 income-tax payer 
3.5 percent, But the disposable income of 
the $50,000 income-tax payer would be in- 
creased 9.7 percent; the $100,000 income- 
tax payer, 16.3 percent; and the $200,000 
income-tax payer 31.1 percent.” 

Even with the reforms, the disposable in- 
come of the $3,000 income taxpayer would 
be increased only 2 percent; the $5,000 in- 
come taxpayer, 3.1 percent; and the $10,000 
income taxpayer, 3.5 percent. But the dis- 
posable income of the $50,000 income tax- 
payer would be increased 6.3 percent; the 
$100,000 income taxpayer, 11.2 percent; and 
the $200,000 income taxpayer, 23.8 percent. 
This kind of distribution of tax reduction 
would work counter to a sustainable balance 
between investment and consumption, and 
is not justifiable on economic or social 
grounds. 

It is no answer to say that, because of 
the current structure of the Federal per- 
sonal income tax system, any substantial re- 
duction of tax rates must result in the high 
income taxpayer receiving a much larger per- 
centage increase in his disposable income 
than the low income taxpayer. It is per- 
fectly feasible, as will be shown, to recon- 
struct the proposed personal income tax cuts 
so as to avoid this consequence. Besides, as 
will also be shown, programs other than tax 
reduction should be relied upon more heavily 
in order to promote the needed economic and 
social results; 

3. The proposed tax changes are also too 
small and far too slow to add much toward 
economic restoration. This study estimates 
that, for reasonably full economic restoration 
sometime in 1965, our total national produc- 
duction needs to be about 857 billion 
higher in 1964, and about $85 billion higher 
in 1965, than it is likely to rise to if our 
national economic policies were to remain 
virtually in status quo. Vividly in contrast 
with these needed additions of 57 billion and 
85 billion, respectively, this study estimates 
that the proposed tax reduction, including all 
of its indirect effects, would add only about 
$12.9 billion to what total national produc- 
tion would otherwise be likely to rise to in 
the first calendar year in which the 
would be applied, and would add only about 
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27.6 billion to what total national production 
would otherwise be likely to rise to in 1965 
or 1966, the first year when the tax pro- 
posal would be in full effect. 


Needed changes in tax plan: $10 billion tar 
cut now, benefiting mainly the low- and 
middle-income taxpayers 
1. The first priority immediate tax action 

should be limited to cutting the 20 percent 

flat rate, applicable to the first 2,000 of tax- 
able income, to an average rate of consider- 
ably less than 15 percent, with much larger 
reduction in the rate applicable to the first 
$1,000 than to the second $1,000. For a mar- 
ried couple filing a joint return, the lower of 
these two rates would be applicable to the 
first $2,000, and the higher to the second 
$2,000. In addition, the standard exemp- 
tion for a family of four, now $2,400, should 
be lifted to $3,400. Even this would be 
about 53 percent lower in real terms (allow- 
ing for the change in the purchasing power 
of the dollar) than the $3,300 exemption in 

1939. This first priority tax reduction would 

have an annual value of about $10 billion, 

all of which should take effect at once; © 

2. All other tax action should be deferred 
until the first priority tax cut is accom- 
plished. The attempt to combine all phases 
of tax reduction in one extremely complex 
tax package is almost certain to prevent suf- 
ficient focus upon the first priority need, 
jeopardize some of the desirable tax reforms, 
lead to enactment of some very undesirable 
so-called reforms, and result in a net tax 
program very poorly adjusted to economic 
growth, the priorities of our national needs, 
and economic justice; 

3. Reductions in corporate tax rates are 
not needed for reasons already stated, and 
would be wasteful when compared with other 
great national priorities which could be 
served through an equivalent increase in 
Federal domestic public spending. Some 
slight corporate tax reduction might be de- 
sirable, if concentrated upon improving the 
position of small business; 

4. Personal income tax cuts for those in 
the upper-middle and higher income groups, 
beyond the benefits which would receive 
from the first priority tax cut suggested 
above, are not of high urgency on economic 
grounds, and of no urgency on social 
grounds. When such tax cuts are under- 
taken, they and any corporate tax cuts 
should be compensated for in full by the 
closing of loopholes. 


Why tax cuts alone cannot carry the whole 
load 


Even the $10 billion personal tax reduction 
Suggested in this study, including its effects 
upon the stimulative value of the 1962 tax 
action, would increase total national pro- 
duction by only about $36 billion in the 
first full year. As already indicated, this 
would be much too little. Beyond this, the 
nature of the unemployment problem re- 
quires vigorous additional approaches, Tax 
reduction at best would stimulate more de- 
mand largely for types of goods now being 
produced by industries where the rate of 
elimination of Jobs by technology and auto- 
mation is extremely rapid. Because of these 
industrial trends, expansion of job oppor- 
tunity in these industries in the years ahead 
would be severely limited, even if the de- 


mand for their products were increased to 


the maximum limits of feasibility. 


Thus, private and public investment must 
be expanded greatly with respect to those 
types of goods and services for which our 
national needs are so huge and pressing that 
even the trends in technology and automa- 
tion would not prevent vast job expansion 
in these areas. These areas include housing 
and urban renewal, mass tr tion, 
resources development, educational and 
health services and facilities, and a wide 
Tange of other human services. This will 
require much more Federal spending, not 
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only for purely public programs, but also as 

a part of mew admixtures of public and 

private spending—such as those required for 

renewal of urban areas. 

Immediately needed $3 billion increase in 
the Federal budget for domestic programs 
Toward these employment ends, and 

even more so because of our national needs 
for the programs themselves, this study pro- 
poses an immediate $3 billion addition to 
the domestic programs now continued in the 
fiscal 1964 budget (without reducing any 
of the items in that budget for national se- 
curity and other international purposes, and 
for space research and technology). As ele- 
ments in a long-range program to meet ade- 
quately the great priorities of our domestic 
public needs, consistent with our growing 
economic potentials, this study suggests that 
per capita Federal outlays for education 
should be almost tripled, com calendar 
1966 with the fiscal 1964 budget. Outlays 
per capita for health services and research 
should be almost doubled, and outlays for 
housing and community development should 
be multiplied about eight times.“ Outlays 
per capita for all domestic p: (meas- 
ured in uniform 1962 dollars) should rise 
from $186.83 to $221.11. 

However, in a properly growing economy, 
total Federal outlays for all purposes as sug- 
gested in this study (allowing also for indi- 
cated increases for national security and 
other international purposes, and space re- 
search and technology) would decline from 
an estimated 16.80 percent of total national 
production in fiscal 1964 to 15.91 percent in 
calendar 1966. This means that, even with 
the suggested tax reduction and spending 
increase program, we could in the years 
ahead, as a dividend on adequate economic 
growth, come muck closer to a balanced 
Federal budget over the years immediately 
ahead than during the past decade, and 
balance the budget when maximum pros- 
perity is sustained for a few years. 


Need for still other expansionary national 
economic policies 


Even the suggested combination of tax 
reduction and increased public spending 
would neither fully restore nor adequately 
maintain maximum employment and pro- 
duction, As already suggested, the whole 
social security program needs to be greatly 
liberalized. Improved farm legislation is es- 
sential. The minimum wage floor needs to 
be higher, with coverage expanded. Instead 
of the deplorable current tightening of 
monetary policy by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, we need a much more expansionary 
monetary policy and much lower interest 
rates. 

With all of this, the major portion of 
needed growth must come through expan- 
sionary action in the private sector of the 
economy. But the first inducement to this 
expansionary action would be the concrete 
assurance by the Federal Government that 
it is responding fully to its obligations under 
the Employment Act of 1946. 

Improved implementation of the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 

The basic reason why current policy pro- 
posals are not sufficiently attuned to our 
national capabilities and needs is that they 
have not been geared adequately to the long- 
range and short-range quantitative goals for 
maximum employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power called for by the Employment 
Act of 1946. 

Even while Western European countries 
are achieving high growth rates and low 
unemployment under “indicative planning,” 
we are not u fully the very Employ- 
ment Act which initially inspired these efforts 
overseas, 

Even while these countries have learned 
from us the manifold economic benefits of 
mass consumption, we are moving away from 
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our earlier prime stress upon this factor in 
economic growth. 

Even while so much of the world has come 
to associate economic growth with reduction 
of poverty and advancement of social justice, 
we are insufficiently recognizing that, espe- 
cially in view of our unrivaled productive 
powers, rapid reduction of poverty and ad- 
vancement of social justice are prerequisites 
for adequate and sustained economic growth. 

And even while the totalitarians, despite 
some miscalculations and setbacks, are con- 
tinuing to outpace us in their rates of eco- 
nomic growth, we have not marshaled that 
national purposefulness about which we 
talked so much after the first sputnik in 
1957—an all-embracing purposefulness ap- 
plied just as vigorously to our great domestic 
needs as to maintaining our national secu- 
rity and landing on the moon. 

This study has been directed by Leon H. 
Keyserling, with the assistance of Mary Dub- 
lin Keyserling, Philip M. Ritz, and Nettie S. 
Shapiro. 


Following 1953-54 recession. 

Following 1957-58 recession. 

* Following 1960-61 recession. 

‘Again, only nonrecessionary earlier years 
are contrasted with the current situation. 

See the Conference study, “Poverty and 
Deprivation in the United States,” April 1962, 
especially p. 2. 

*See “Key Policies for Full Employment,” 
September 1962, especially ch. VII. 
Toward Full Employment and Full Pro- 
duction,” July 1954, especially pp. 32-34. 

„Jobs and Growth,” May 1961, especially 
ch. IX. 

Key Policies for Full Employment,” espe 
cially ch. I. 

10 If these families were to save much less 
and spend much more of their tax cuts than 
this study estimates, which might happen, 
the very substantial lifting of their living 
standards concurrently with very little im- 
provement in the living standards of lower 
income families, by means of tax reduction, 
would be indeed indefensible on general 
social grounds. 

u Ass a married couple with two 
children or other dependents. The changes 
in disposable incomes are what really count. 
The percentage cuts in tax rates are merely 
mathematical formulas for arriving at the 
income results. 

#A simple alternative method, accom- 
plishing close to the same result, would leave 
the present tax structure intact, but allow 
every taxpayer, spouse, and dependent a 
credit of $1.50 per week against a tax lia- 
bility computed under present law. 

In absolute terms, the educational in- 
crease would be by far the largest. For elab- 
oration of these and other needs, see the 
Conference study, the “Federal Budget and 
the General Welfare,” December 1959. 


Resolution of Commendation of the Senate 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Whereas the woods, waters, and wildlife of 


our Commonwealth have been a source of 
pride for all Pennsylvanians; and 
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Whereas there has been an increased 
cause for legitimate concern over the pres- 
ervation of such natural resources; and 

Whereas there is now a paramount need 
for citizen awareness of and participation in 
the natural resources conservation move- 
ment; and 

Whereas the Duquesne Brewing Co. of 
Pittsburgh has recently adopted a three- 
point conservation program designed to help 
safeguard and provide for the judicious use 
of our natural resources; and 

Whereas such a program will immeas- 
urably benefit the conservation movement; 
Therefore, be it. 

Resolved, That the Senate of Pennsylvania 
commends the Duquesne Brewing Co. and 
its president, John A. Friday, Jr., for initia- 
tive, farsightedness, and corporate good 
citizenship in embarking upon such an im- 
portant task and for serving as an example 
to all citizens of the Commonwealth that 
conservation should be the concern of indus- 
try as well as government and sportsmen's 
and civic groups. 


The Frightening Job Gap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an editorial by Messrs. Rowland 
Evans and Robert Novak entitled “In- 
side Report: The Frightening Job Gap,” 
which appeared in the Washington 
(D.C.) Post and Times-Herald of June 
26, 1963. 

This excellent editorial very wisely 
and clearly points up the urgent need 
for President Kennedy’s tax proposal. 
Without legislation to provide oppor- 
tunity for all of our people to work the 
probability of offering full employment 
and job opportunities to all of our peo- 
ple in our society pales and the oppor- 
tunity to do full justice to our Negro 
population becomes rather slight. 

The editorial is as follows: 

[From the Washington Post & Times-Her- 

ald, June 26, 1963] 

INSIDE Report: THE FRIGHTENING Jon GaP 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 
It is impossible to exaggerate the jobs- 

and-training crisis that now, like a bursting 

dam, threatens to engulf the economy and 
nullify the administration's new attack on 
racial discrimination. 

The crisis has two main parts: The im- 
Placable toll of automation and technology, 
which in the 1960's alone will affect no fewer 
than 22 million jobs, and the sudden matur- 
ing of the record postwar crop of babies, now 
entering the labor force in unprecedented 
numbers. 

A simple statistic tells the story. To stay 
even, an average of 300,000 new jobs must 
be found every month, but the number of 
jobs actually opening up in today's economy 
is far, far less, 

Thus the job gap is steadily getting worse. 

In his civil rights message to Congress, 
President Kennedy asked for an emergency 
$400 million for more manpower training, vo- 
cational training, youth employment, and 
other Federal programs that are supposed to 
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soften the impact of automation and the 
population explosion. 

Although this is a mere drop in the bucket, 

is now so agitated over the civil 
rights legislation that it may never get 
around to voting the funds. And yet without 
a crash attack to narrow the job gap and 
train new jobseekers for the automated econ- 
omy that lies ahead, the economic side of the 
race crisis is bound to worsen. 

The reason for this is all too clear. Most 
of the thouasnds of Negroes in the Southern 
States who are now migrating to the indus- 
trial centers up north have no technological 
skills at all. 

This country was able to absorb previous 
mass migrations—from Ireland and Italy, 
for example—because of unskilled jobs in the 
mines, in the textile mills, building railroads, 
digging canals and working with the shovel, 
pick and plow. Today the pick and shovel 
are as out of date as the old-fashioned 
elevator—and in New York alone more than 
45,000 elevator operators are said to have lost 
their jobs to the pushbutton, 

In the last 3 years, total employment went 
up by 2.5 million, but jobs for unskilled 
workers suffered an absolute decline of 
200,000, An additional 300,000 farm jobs 
8 this means is that the unskilled 
jobseeker is all but doomed to the dole. 
Only the educated and trained can compete 
in the job markets of the 1960's, and the 
Negro is neither educated nor trained. The 
cutthroat competition for jobs is harshest for 
him, the most unskilled of all. : 

President Kennedy and his economists 
were quiet aware of all this when they de- 
cided, in January 1961, to sacrifice the cam - 
paign pledge for new civil rights legislation 
in order to hold southern support and con- 
centrate on other programs, including public 
education which they thought necessary to 
ease the job-and-training crisis. 

But what has happened? The job crisis 
is as “frightening” (to quote Under Secretary 
of Labor John F. Henning) as it was in Jan- 
uary 1961, if not more so. It has really not 

n to be solved. Indeed, it may not be 
soluble at all. 

If the administration could not get enough 
of its bread-and-butter program through 
Congress without the complication of a civil 
rights battle, will it be safe to do so now 
that the Southern Democrats are up in arms? 

On the answer to that question hangs the, 
fate of the President's §$400-million emer- 

request, the youth employment op- 
tles bill, the area development bill 
and the tax cut, all of which the adminis- 
tration regards as tools to narrow the job 

p- 

3 is no question, of course, about the 
President’s commitment to the civil rights 
program. The question is whether and how 
much it will endanger the rest of his pro- 
gram. Because if the job gap isn’t narrowed, 
not all the civil rights bills in the world will 
do justice to the Negro. 


Benefits Multiplied 
í EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that urban renewal has meant a great 
deal to many American communities, but 
I would like to give my colleagues in the 
House some idea of its significance to 
Norfolk. 
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Norfolk is Virginia's largest city, and 
its accomplishments in slum clearance 
and urban renewal have been phenome- 
nal. In a recent issue of the Norfolk Vir- 
ginian-Pilot, there was a short article 
concerning the economic benefits which 
urban renewal has brought to Norfolk. 
I quote it below: 

BENEFITS MULTIPLIED 


In terms of dollars and cents, nearly every- 
one in Norfolk has profited as a result of 
the vast low-rent housing projects. 

As supporters of urban renewal here pre- 
dicted and, in some cases staked their busi- 
ness reputation on, the late 1940's slum 
clearance has paid off. And is still paying 
off. 
Jobs, especially in the construction trades, 
have been plentiful. This has expanded the 
economic opportunity for many persons in 
Tidewater, but chiefly among the semiskilled 
and underemployed, who lived, largely, in 
the slums that have been ripped down 
wholesale. 

There has been a discernible spiral of 
benefits to the city and the citizen derived 
from Norfolk's public housing. 

Dramatic evidence of the benefits of low- 
rent housing show up in the city tax 
assessor's Office. 

Mrs. Kate Carlton lives in a typical project 
apartment. It is located in the 900 block of 
St. Paul Street and is 1 of 12 apartments, 
each with a bath. 

PAY LESS, GET MORE 

The housing authority will pay the city 
$324.35 in Meu of taxes this year on the 
12-family unit. The occupants of the build- 
ing, if their incomes remain stable during 
the year, will pay the authority $4,584 for 
rent, 

In contrast to the clean, uncluttered apart- 
ment are 3 buildings in the 1200 block of 
Wide Street that house 12 families. The 
condition of the buildings is described by a 
housing authority survey as very poor.” 
The 12 apartments each have 3 rooms and 
a bath. 

The total annual real estate tax assess- 
ment on the three buildings is 6272.70. The 
tenants will pay the owners (if all the units 
are rented for the full year) 65,161.20 for 
rent this year. 5 

Thus, the 12 tenants on Wide Street will 
be paying $577.20 more for “very poor” hous- 
ing than the 12 tenants who live in safe, 
decent housing on St. Paul Street. And the 
housing authority will pay $51.65 more in 
taxes than the owners of the property on 
Wide Street. 

Former Mayor W. Fred Duckworth, now 
president and general manager of the Tide- 
water Virginia Development Council, said re- 
cently low-rent housing sparked most of the 
major improvements in the city and many 
in the area during the past decade. 

“There have been three facets to public 
housing,” said Duckworth, whose terms of 
office spanned the 12 years during which most 
of the redevelopment projects were under- 
taken. 

Pirst, he said, Negroes have been provided 
with decent housing. “And that was what 
we needed to eradicate Negro slums in the 
downtown, That, in turn, gave us land for 
commercial development." 

Second, with improved housing came im- 
proved health and sanitation for the more 
than 15,000 persons moved from the shabby 
properties. “This cut down the terrific costs 
in fire prevention, in policing, and in welfare 
cases, Duckworth said. 

“A third result of low-rent housing is that, 
in my opinion, it has sparked what I esti- 
mate conservatively to be $525 million in 
construction alone around here. 

“The two tunnels to Portsmouth were built 
because of it. They generated the tunnel 
to Hampton. And that generated the Chesa- 
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peake Bay-Bridge tunnel, and all the other 
construction we've had around here. 

“This has kept our city unemployment rate 
below any of the three adjacent States,” 
Duckworth said, 

The Redevelopment and Housing Author- 
ity estimates that roughly $182 million has 
been pumped into the city’s economy to clear 
the 485 acres, build housing projects, and 
change street patterns. This figure is bro- 
ken down into $25 million from the Federal 
Government, $12 million from the city, $71 
million for public projects, $25 million for 
housing facilities, and $47 million in private 
investments. 

“The housing that has been built by the 
Redevelopment and Housing Authority hasn’t 
cost the city anything. It has paid off in 
taxes, Duckworth said. 

For project dwellers, more money has been 
avallable from their incomes for “the better 
things in life," as it were. This is reflected 
In retail sales, which are up 70 percent from 
1948; and bank clearings which are up 92 
percent since the same year. 


Foreign Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, as far 
back as November 17, 1959, President 
Eisenhower publicly recognized our 
mounting balance-of-payments deficit. 
An important aspect of the proclama- 
tion which he issued in this matter or- 
dered Government agencies to emphasize 
the procurement of goods and services 
from American rather than foreign 
sources. Nevertheless, our balance-of- 
payments deficit continued, and it is 
considered by President Kennedy to be 
a primary economic problem facing the 
Nation. The United States has had an 
adverse balance in its international pay- 
ments which has amounted to over $17.5 
billion since 1958. 

Continuation of concern over this 
problem has led to the passage of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962. This act 
recognizes our critical need to increase 
exports. But trade and shipping go 
hand in hand. 

The regularity of service and equity 
of rates upon which trade depends can 
be guaranteed only if a country has ships 
manned by its citizens in operation un- 
der its own flag. However, a merchant 
marine is also important for its balance- 
of-payments earnings. The American- 
flag merchant fleet on its own annually 
earns or conserves the equivalent of 
about one-fifth of the favorable surplus 
which occurs in our sales of exports over 
imports. Even at that, this contribution 
is made at a time when many of our 
ships sail with only partially filled holds. 
The greater use of American-flag ships 
could substantially contribute to a fur- 
ther increase in our balance-of-pay- 
ments earnings. 

It is a well-known fact that American- 
flag carryings have steadily dwindled to 
the point where they presently represent 
overall only about 10 percent of our for- 
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eign trade. Even American-fiag liner 
companies, which operate the fastest and 
most efficient ships in the world over 
regular trade routes at competitive rates 
carry less than 30 percent of the total 
liner cargo which moves over these 
routes in our foreign trade. This piti- 
ful situation exists even with the bene- 
fit of our cargo preference law which 
requires that at least 50 percent of our 
Government or Government-generated 
cargoes move on American-fiag ships. 
It is my understanding that in other 
countries, without the benefit of such 
laws, far more substantial portions of 
their national commerce are carried by 
their national fleets. For example, ships 
of the United Kingdom carry 50 percent 
of her own foreign trade, France 62 per- 
cent, Italy 63 percent, Japan 50 percent, 
Norway 50 percent, and so forth. 

The Secretary of Commerce, Luther 
H. Hodges, was questioned about this 
lack of use of U.S.-flag shipping during 
hearings on the appropriations for his 
agency several months ago. The gentle- 
man from New York, Representative 
Rooney, referred to foreign assistance 
programs and the costs of maintaining 
an American merchant martine. He 
asked the Secretary why the American 
merchant marine should not be carrying 
a greater percentage of Government car- 
goes. He pointed out that the law 
merely says “not less than 50 percent,” 
and said he could not understand why 
this percentage is not 75 or 90 percent. 
Secretary Hodges confessed that he 
“cannot make other agencies put their 
cargoes in U.S.-flag ships.” 

This leads me to mention something 
which has just come to my attention 
which indicates that fortunately there 
exists in the Congress, at least, a willing- 
ness and desire to approach these serious 
problems on a national basis. This is 
refiected in a recommendation made by 
the Agricultural Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee con- 
tained in House Report No. 355 covering 
H.R. 6754 on page 45, as follows: 

The use of foreign ships for the shipment 
of a portion of commodities under Public 
Law 480 and other foreign assistance pro- 
grams has again been brought to the atten- 
tion of the committee. In view of the 
balance-of-payments deficit facing the 
United States, it is recommended that Ameri- 
can vessels be used for the shipment of com- 
modities under this program to a much 
greater extent than at present. 


This recommendation recognizes that 
the ocean transportation of surplus com- 
modities is an important step in the gen- 
eral belt-tightening which must take 
place in the fiscal aspects of our foreign 
assistance programs. This is particu- 
larly significant, because the expression 
of judgment in this matter comes from a 
committee of the Congress which is nor- 
mally concerned only with the agricul- 
tural community. It reflects a states- 
manlike appreciation that our balance- 
of-payments deficit, which has placed 
the sanctity and stability of the dollar in 
serious jeopardy, must transcend all 
areas of limited interest. I believe that 
you will agree that the farmers’ stake is 
just as great as that of our automobile 
workers and all other segments of the 
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economy. Unfortunately, when the dol- 
lar is threatened, nobody stands to pay a 
potentially bigger price than the com- 
mon man, whether he be a farmer, a 
metalworker, or a small business owner. 

As a member of the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee, I wish to add 
my endorsement to this recommenda- 
tion of the Agricultural Subcommittee. 
The Department of Agriculture is the 
world’s largest user of ocean transporta- 
tion. Thus, it should be able to do more 
in this regard than any other agency of 
our Government. In certain situations, 
no doubt, the increased use of U.S.-flag 
vessels may involve higher costs. How- 
ever, to put things in their proper per- 
spective, such higher shipping costs 
should be considered in the same vein as 
other areas of our economy. There are 
many cases known to all of us where U.S. 
procurement has been considered desir- 
able and beneficial both to our country’s 
balance of payments and to U.S. indus- 
try even though at a somewhat greater 
cost than foreign procurement. This 
same philosophy of approach applies as 
well to the additional use of U.S.-flag 
shipping which can and should be made. 
The fact of the matter is that when U.S. 
ships are used they will earn or conserve 
for balance-of-payments purposes 177 
cents on every dollar spent on ocean 
freight. 

This matter is of such transcending 
importance that all areas of possible im- 
provement must be utilized to their full- 
est. The Department of Agriculture is 
an agency of the U.S. Government. The 
agricultural community must recognize 
that this is a national problem. I am 
sure that individual farmers appreciate 
this to the same extent as all of our other 
citizens. This country has never had a 
lack of support from its citizens in times 
of national trial. The Agriculture De- 
partment cannot afford to turn its back 
upon those things which must be done. 
I therefore look forward to a prompt re- 
action by the Department in taking early 
and appropriate steps to effectuate this 
reasonable recommendation. 


The Wilderness Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 12, 1963 


Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable misunderstanding 
about the costs of wilderness trips. 
Many find it worth while to employ 
guides and hire horses for such trips, and 
of course such arrangements cost money. 
Others, however have found that excur- 
sions into areas of wilderness can be 
among the cheapest of vacations. 

My attention has recently been called 
to two items in the May 15, 1963, issue 
of the Missoulian published in Missoula, 
Mont., that deal with this misunder- 
standing with good humor. One of 
these is a news dispatch from Great 
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Falls, Mont., that tells about a new or- 
ganization formed by five newsmen and 
printers who hiked about 150 miles in 
the Bob Marshall Wilderness Area last 
summer. These fellows have formed 
their organization in response to criti- 
cism that wilderness areas can be en- 
joyed only by affluent persons. They 
called their organization the Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Our Wilder- 
ness Area and its Affluent Users“ 
SPCOWAIAU. One of the five members 
said that their 150-mile fishing and 
camping trip in the wilderness cost each 
of them less than $20 for the week's 
vacation. 

The other item quotes a letter written 
by J. D. Ellen, of Missoula, Mont., on 
this same issue telling of a trip by his 
entire family of six. 

Mr. Ellen said that during their family 
hike we saw no beer cans, pop bottles, 
or cartons.” He quotes the philosopher 
Senaca saying “Keep your silent sanctu- 
aries, for in them the eternal perspec- 
tive is preserved,” and concluded: “If 
we, as a nation, cannot make it without 
mining, cutting, and eroding the last 
acre of remoteness then we should turn 
in our suits.” 

These two items from the Missoulian 
entitled “Wilderness Backers Reply to 
Senator“ and “Wilderness Areas” are as 
follows: 

WILDERNESS BACKERS REPLY TO SENATOR 

Great Fatts—Five affluent Great Falls 
Tribune newsmen and printers who hiked 
about 150 miles in the Bob Marshall wilder- 
ness area last summer fishing and camping 
are forming a Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Our Wilderness Area and Its Af- 
fluent Users. 

Formation of the SPCOWAIAU came in re- 
sponse to a critic of the wilderness bill, Sen- 
ator GORDON ALLoTT, Republican, of Colo- 
rado. He argued Monday in Washington that 
such areas could be enjoyed only by affluent 
persons who could afford to hire guides and 
packhorses. 

Charter members are Dick Coon, Ken Pay- 
ton, John Polston, Jim Schmit, and Ken 
Hofferber. 

One member noted it cost each less than 
$20 for a week's vacation. It's cheaper 
than staying at home,” he said. “Maybe 
that's why I'm not so affiuent at home.” 

WILDERNESS AREAS 

A recent Associated Press dispatch quoted 
Senator Gorpon L. Aliorr, Republican, of 
Colorado, as saying wilderness areas “could 
be enjoyed only by affluent persons who could 
afford to hire guides and packhorses.” 

On that point I have written Senator AL- 
LOTT as follows: 

“Last year my entire family (six) includ- 
ing Kimberly, age 6, spent the night and 
enjoyed 2 days in the roadless area 5 miles 
beyond Elk Summit. This is in the Powell 
Ranger District of the Clearwater National 
Forest. We hired no guide and we walked. 

the hike into this beautiful area 
we saw no beer cans, pop bottles, or cartons. 
This can no longer be said of the area along 
the Lachsa, where an old car body or two 
already litter this river recently given the 
superhighway treatment. 

“Senacour, a philosopher, once said, ‘Keep 
your silent sanctuaries, for in them the 
eternal perspective is preserved.“ 

“If we, as a nation, can’t make it without 
mining, cutting, and eroding the last acre 
of remoteness then we should turn in our 


suits. 
“J. D. ELLEN, 
“Missoula.” 
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President Kennedy's Moral Fiber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


' HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an article appearing in the Michigan 
Chronicle, Saturday, June 15, 1963, by 
Dr. Broadus N. Butler, a distinguished 
educator, scholar, and commentator in 
the Michigan Chronicle: 

PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S MORAL FIBER 
(By Dr. Broadus N. Butler) 


A few years ago, the moral position of the 
executive branch of our Government réached 
a genuinely low ebb when the former Presi- 
dent utterly failed to acknowledge the 
gravity of the series of racial crises that 
shocked the Nation. He remained almost 
ostrich-like through a series of church and 
synagogue bombings. He was pushed to the 
wall by the Little Rock crisis; but, even after 
that episode, we remember his strange reply 
when he was queried by reporters about a 
later bombing of a synagogue in Atlanta. It 
came out something like this: “I am nota 
lawyer. My father taught me to respect the 
Confederacy. These are matters for the 
courts, however, I abhor violence.” We shall 
never forget how shocked and disappointed 
the Nation felt as those words were repeated 
on news media throughout that day. 

By contrast, President John F. Kennedy is 
showing both executive stature and the 
strong moral fiber which is demanded of the 
Office of President of the United States. He 
is making a direct and forthright interpreta- 
tion of the realities of racial segregation and 
discrimination in the economic and educa- 
tional institutions of our Nation and inter- 
preting to the people how these burdens 
affect all other facets of our national life. 

He is the first President to our knowledge, 
and certainly the first President in our life- 
time, to officially recognize the fact of seg- 
Tegation as a national menace in the North 
as well as the South and to deal with it 
directly without trying to couch it in broad 
vagaries about civil rights as an abstraction 
from the facts of this life and this day. He 
has not postponed the approach to solution 
of these problems to some distant future. 
Instead, he has given priority to the elimina- 
tion of racial and religious segregation as 
present moral, obligations of the Federal, 
State, and local governments—and as a con- 
tractual obligation of the private sector of 
our economy. 

Long before the present crises, President 
Kennedy, Vice President LYNDON B. JOHN- 
son, Attorney General Robert Kennedy, and 
then of Labor, now Supreme Court 
Justice, Arthur Goldberg established the offi- 
cial posture of the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment as a positive instrument for the 
increase of equality of economic opportunity 
for all citizens. 

The Vice President established a Compli- 
ance Division of the President's Committee 
on Equal Employment Opportunity with en- 
forcement machinery that works down to the 
spot wherever complaints are validly estab- 
lished. This committee took on the Lockheed 
Aircraft Co. in Marietta, Ga., when that com- 
pany balked. Five billions of dollars of Gov- 
ernment contracts were held by that com- 
pany at the time. The company soon saw 
the wisdom of compliance, and it is now a 
model and showplace of productive and 
profitable integration, having increased sig- 
nificantly in morale, efficiency, and produc- 
tivity. 
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The President responded frankly to the 
fact of northern racial discrimination and 
isolated the thorny problem of housing seg- 
regation and the consequent de facto school 
segregation as basic .economic problems 
which must be solved. He was first to ac- 
knowledge that his own Executive housing 
order is insufficient and that it must be bol- 
stered by positive initiative in FHA and VA 
housing offices. 

It Is a fair appraisal that President Ken- 
nedy is responding to the challenge of seg- 
regation and to the opportunities of inte- 
gration as no other President in the history 
of the United States has been able to do, 
President Kennedy has had one distinct ad- 
vantage in this opportunity. For all time 
before, during the entire history of our Na- 
tion—from the time of the writing of the 
first article of the US. Constitution—the 
coalition of Southern. States and conservative 
powers in Southern States have held over- 
whelming majority control of the legislative 
branch of Government and significant con- 
trol over the judiciary, including the Su- 
preme Court. Their political power was 
vested in racial segregation. Now it is estab- 
lished and recognized, even at the White 
House, that “The day of the political racist 
is gone in the South.“ 

The President now courageously states that 
it is the alm of the Executive Office to move 
the pace of civil rights “as fast as possible,” 
and further, “It is a national policy that 
these rights should be granted.” 

It is in this spirit of forthright integrity 
that the President has alined the Justice 
Department completely on the side of the 
rights of the protesting and aggrieved Ne- 
groes seeking dignity throughout the land. 
He has placed support for the extension of 
the life of the Civil Rights Commission and 
the push for new legislation to enable the 
Justice Department to be more effective in 
the amplification of civil rights cases as top 
priority action in Congress. He has called 
conferences of State Governors, city mayors, 
top U.S, businessmen, and top U.S. union 
officials, to place before them a definition of 
their responsibility to the law of the land and 
to receive from them their pledge of coopera- 
tion and compliance. 

He simultaneously reached to the heart of 
the economics of racial discrimination by 
issuing a compliance Executive Order No. 
10925 to all Government contract agencies, 
unions, and departments, which begins: “De- 
nial of the right to work is unfair, regard- 
less of its victim. It is doubly unfair to 
throw its burden most heavily on someone 
because of his race or color.“ 

So, it is now our responsibility to move 
responsibly with the tide of the time, and to 
support and encourage the President to con- 
tinue in his firm moral dedication. He must 
be encouraged to continue in this economic 
amplification of the solution to the problems 
of racial segregation and discrimination 
which have been and are now our national 
shame. He is in the path of wisdom and 
right dedication, May all Americans be wise 
enough—and unified enough—to bear out 
their responsibility to support and encour- 
age him. 


Burger Yachts Finish One-Two in An- 
napolis-Newport Ocean Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1963 
Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. 


Mr. 
Speaker, it is with pride that I note that 
the two overall winners in the recent An- 
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napolis to Newport ocean race were two 
yachts built by the Burger Boat Co., of 
Manitowoc, Wis., in my congressional 
district. 

The winner on corrected time was 
Dyna, a 57-foot yaw] owned by Clayton 
Ewing, now of Easton, Md., and formerly 
of Green Bay, Wis. Dyna finished sec- 
ond on elapsed time. Finishing second 
on corrected time and first on elapsed 
time was Challenge, a 64-foot auxiliary 
sloop owned by George F. Johnson, of 
Ardmore, Pa. 

Both yachts were built by Burger Boat 
Co. and have welded aluminum hulls— 
a new development in yacht construc- 
tion pioneered by Burger. 

Burger is a proud producer of custom 
yachts—both motor and the 
integrity of its management and the 
skill of its workers has won it an inter- 
national reputation. The company has 
been building fine boats since 1863 when 
its founder—Henry B. Burger—began 
construction of sailboats for commer- 
cial fishermen on Lake Michigan. The 
Burger family has been active in the 
management of the company since that 
time and the present head of the com- 
pany, Henry E. Burger, is a grandson 
of the founder. 

It is fitting that the hundredth an- 
niversary of the founding of the firm 
should be climaxed by the splendid per- 
formance of Burger-built yachts in one 
of America's principal ocean races, I 
congratulate the company, its owners 
and its workers on this outstanding 
achievement. 


Corporations and Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article: 

CORPORATIONS AND CONSERVATION 

The entry of the Duquesne Brewing Co., 
into conservation is a significant one and 
it partially fills a major vacuum that has 
existed in the whole field of conservation 
since its weak beginning in this State at the 
turn of the century. For the most part, the 
serious damage to our natural resources has 
been done by industry. The lumber, coal, 
steel, chemical, ou and gas and leather in- 
dustries of past years have helped to denude 
our forests, pollute our streams, erode our 
soil and in general, profit from the treasures 
of the soil. 

At the same time, corporations are made 


-up of human beings, and in some of them, 


there has been an awakening to the need 
for conservation. The lumber industry saw 
the need first and began reforestation at the 
insistence of Gifford Pinchot. The oil and 
gas companies have begun to control spil- 
lage and use care in the construction of 
roads and drilling sites. And it was the 
steel industry that spent millions to clean 
the air over Pittsburgh. 

Yet, a great deal more needs to be done. 
Industry needs conservation as much as the 
individual. Industry must learn the high 
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| cost of polluted water in terms of expensive 
filtering systems. Industry must realize that 
it no longer can afford to waste a resource. 
The corporation, with its manpower, its 
equipment, its brainpower and ability to 


keep the public informed, must learn to 


participate in the vital field of conserva- 
tion. ‘This is no job for trout: fishermen. or 
weekend picnickers; Methods must be de- 
vised to seal mines, reclaim streams, retain 
topsoil, use chemicals wisely. Industrial 
organizations have the ability and the pow- 
ers to do these things. Much of their over- 
all success in the future depends on what 
they do in this field. 

Already much has been done in the form 
of research grants, support of organizations 
such as the Western Pennsylvania Conserv- 
ancy and others, but more must be done by 
the corporation: or the: task will fall to the 
State. For the job must be done—and if the 
greatest effort is forced continually upon 
the State, the position of the corporation in 
a free society will be weakened. Industry 
must carry a heavy load, for it has taken 
great treasures from our lands, forests, soil 
and minerals. It is high time that industrial 
concerns. of this and all States make a 
searching examination of conscience in this 
matter, 


The Old Fourth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, all Americans will pause in 
their normal activities to celebrate our 
Independence Day. It is a great day— 
our independence, our Government, our 
free enterprise system—are the envy of 
the world. 

We often wonder if true appreciation 
is still felt by our own citizens, and for 
this reason I insert into the RECORD a 
timely and dramatic editorial which ap- 
peared in the June 20 edition of the 
Southwest Messenger Press. I feel it is 
so embracive in its commentary that no 
further comment on my part is neces- 
sary: 


THe Ow FOURTH 


The Fourth of July—Independence Day. 
What a world of color, of drama, of history, 
those few little words bring to mind, and 
especially to those of an age who can remem- 
ber what the Fourth used to mean. 

It was a day of fun, of course. There were 
games, complete with prizes: for young and 
old alike, running the gamut from three-leg- 
ged races to shooting matches. There were 
the family picnics, and sturdy old tables 
groaned under them. There were the fire- 
works, now banned almost everywhere, ex- 
cept. in formal displays, for safety reasons. 
There were the orators—they ran the full 
gambit fram good to indifferent to bad, but 
they all had one thing in common—dedica- 
cation, passion, pride m Nation, its heritage; 
its future. There were the great brass bands, 
the members standing tall in their pressed, 
polished uniforms. There were the rollcalls 
of the towering names that had provided 
leadership in molding and making a Nation 
fit to stand with any nation—Washington, 


We still celebrate the Fourth. It’s still a 
national holiday. But something vital has 
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gone out of it. Whatever the reason, the 
Nation is. poorer, weaker, and smaller be- 
cause of that. Times have changed. We 
have grown, prospered, learned sophistica- 
tions, enjoyed vast material progress. But 
is the old pride, the old sense of faith in 
Nation and in its destiny, the old courage, 
still with us? 

Each must answer that question for him- 
self. But let him ponder deeply and honest- 
ly before answering as another Fourth comes 
near. 


Wilderness Bill Needs Some Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of the wilderness bill is to secure 
for the American people—of present and 
future generations—the benefits of an 
enduring resource of wilderness. 

Because our country is becoming more 
and more industrialized. and urbanized, 
it is for our younger and future genera- 
tions that the bill is primarily concerned. 
Sometimes the adults believe they have 
to solve all our problems—that our young 
people are not aware of what our coun- 
try faces. 

I have always had a great faith in the 
youth of this country and their aware- 
ness to our problems. I was vividly re- 
minded of this fact when a letter entitled 
“Wilderness Bill Needs Some Help,” was 
brought to my attention. It is most 
significant that the letter was written 
by Tim Wason, a sixth grade student in 
South Holland, Ill. Under unanimous 
consent, I include the article as follows: 

SOUTH HOLLAND, ILL. 


Mr. SAYLOR, 
Representative from Pennsylvania, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I know very well you are the 
leading conservationist in the House. Since 
you are, and the wilderness bill is coming 
up soon, I thought you would like the article 
Ienclose. (From the Hammond Times.) To 
be of most value to the wilderness bill I 
suggest you put it in the RECORD. 

Our purpose is the same, to have the wil- 
derness bill enacted into law. I have been 
working here in Ulinois to that goal. I hope 
the enclosed article will bring us closer to 
that goal. 

Sincerely, 
Timm WASON, 
I Sizth Grade. 


WILDERNESS BILL NEEDS Some HELP 

Have you ever seen a brook trout rise from 
the water in the reflection of a mountain 
‘whose glorious top is crowned with snow? 

Have you stood face to face with a cow 
elk, knowing that within miles there is no 
one? 

Have you felt the call of the wild? 

If you have felt a love of nature; you will 
be interested in what I am going to say 
about the wilderness bill, Let me explain 
the bill. It gives the status of wilderness 
to 8 million acres, The bill gives: rules by 
which this area is to be governed. 

Only an act of Congress can make an ex- 
ception to these rules. At the moment, the 
Secretary of Agriculture can change an area 
by himself. The bill distributes this tre- 
mendous power to Congress. 
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This way we, the people, can write our 
Congressmen, suggesting they vote this or 
that way. Congress is better informed than 
one man, simply because: more people: are 
going to write to Congress. than the Secre- 
tary. 


The wilderness bill has passed the Senate 
and is in the House Committee on. Interior 
and Insular Affairs. Last year it didn’t get 
out of the committee. 

Why? Lobbles. Mining, lumbering and 
cattle-raising organizations haye lobbies 
working against the wilderness bill. The 
House has heard the lobbies. Now, let the 
House hear you. 

Peace is found in just two places; in the 
hand of God and in Mother Nature's pocket. 

Our wilderness is at stake. Write your 
Congressman. Get through to him. 

Tr Wason, 
Sixt Grade, Hoover School. 
SOUTH HOLLAND. 


A New Era in Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July t, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial opinion by Harold C. 
Lund, vice president of the Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co., over station KDKA, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

A New ERA IN CONSERVATION 


(Editorial opinion by Harold O. Lund, vice 
president, Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., 
Ine, stations KDKA-TV, ERA radio) 
For too many years, business and industry 

have been on the wrong side of conservation. 
Industrial firms are a major contributor to 
stream pollution. They have exploited our 
natural resources—water, timber, coal, and 
other minerals—with little concern about 
restoration. Industry, with the exception of 
the Harmon Creek Coal Co. and a very few 
others, has put very little back into the land 
to replace what it has taken out. 

It is most significant, therefore, that a 
Pittsburgh firm has organized a conservation 
program aimed at safeguarding the woods, 
waters, and wildlife of our tri-State area, 
Duquesne Brewing Co. is the first to officially 
embrace conservation and make it a part of 
its organization. Bill Walsh, a veteran out- 
doors writer and broadcaster, has been named 
to head up Duquesne’s program. He will 
serve as conservation director for the com- 
pany—with these main objectives. 

First. To support and cooperate with gov- 
ernment agencies, s clubs, con- 
servation groups, and other organizations and 
individual sportsmen. 

Second. He will spearhead a public educa- 
tion campaign to arouse public interest and 
support for conservation, 

Third. He will work on specific projects 
such as the elimination of stream pollution, 
the restoration of land, reforestation, and 
erosion control. 

As President John Friday, Jr., explains the 
company objectives and we quote: “We are 
coming to face the fact that conservation is 
everybody’s job * * not just a task for 
hunters and fishermen. It has become in- 
creasingly evident that the conservation 
movement can benefit immeasurably from 
the support of business and industry.” 

Yes, conservation is everybody's job. And 
it can benefit business and industry. The 
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trouble is that industry has been slow in 
realizing its own self-interest in conserving 


We hope that Duquesne’s conservation pro- 
gram will reverse the trend to destroy * * * 
and mark the beginning of a new era of en- 
lightened interest in preserving or restoring 
our natural resources. Conservation badly 
needs the support, leadership, and direction 
that industry can give it. We strongly rec- 
ommend the Duquesne program for consider- 
ation of other industrial firms in our area. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following newsletter of 


June 29, 1963: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 
DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 


The De t of Defense appropriation 
bill for 1964 involved $47 billion divided in 
this way—military personnel, $12.8 billion; 
operation and maintenance, $11.6 billion, 
procurement, $15.7 billion; research, develop- 
ment, testing and evaluation, $6.9 billion. 
Divided between the services in this way— 
Army, $12 billion; Navy, $14.3 billion; Air 
Force $18.3 billion; defense agencies, $2.2 bil- 
Hon. These sums do not include military 
assistance in foreign aid, military construc- 
tion at home and abroad, military family 
housing, and civil defense. The final bill 
cut $1.9 billion from the budget estimates. 
The bill, the report and Members of Con- 
gress assume that we now have and will con- 
tinue to maintain military superiority over 
any other power. Some say that we cannot 
prove this, but then neither can it be dis- 

We know we need better weapons 
for antisub warfare. We know that we need 
an anti-missile missile which would render 
enemy missiles and attacks impotent. Most 
assume that no other nation has such a mis- 
sile. We know, too, that any approach of 
stalemate as equality in military strength 
with communism would be a grave danger 
since Russian and Chinese leaders would be 
delivering ultimatums to the United States. 
We also know we must develop new weapons 
systems, never being content with weapons 
of the past. The RS-70, the mach 3 air- 
craft, Dyna-Soar, and other futuristic air 
transportation must continue to be devel- 
oped. In our defense the BMEWS (ballistic 
missile early warning system) and SAGE 
(semiautomatic ground environment) pro- 
tect continental United States from missiles 
and aircraft; and these defenses must be 
strengthened to foolproof if possible. Con- 
current problems are found in contract 
award protocol that in any subvert competi- 
tive bids; Government in business operations 
in manufacturing, distribution, insurance, 
banking, etc., and the impact on the US. 
economy if, as, and when the Government 
cuts back in military spending. Most im- 
portant to remember, of course, is the need 
for a strong, free economy from the profits of 
which taxes can be paid to provide the money 
necessary to maintain our military readiness. 
Military weapons and manpower are non- 
productive and a drain on or wealth, We 
must continue to phase out old type weap- 
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ons, replacing them with new revolutionary 
weapons far ahead of our enemies. 

U.S. COMMUNISTS ANDTHE 1964 ELECTIONS 

An amazing statement, frightening in its 
implications, has been issued by the general 
secretary of the Communist Party U.S.A. In 
a 10,000 word statement, “Political Parties 
and the 1964 Elections,” Gus Hall, general 
secretary of the party, takes a stand on Presi- 
dent Kennedy and the Democratic Party. 
Republicans are rejected en masse by Hall. 
He calls for the defeat of all GOP candidates 
in 1964. He terms Republican candidates 
“sinister.” Leadership in the Republican 
Party consists of a cabal“, Communist Hall 
claims, and says it is riding roughshod over 
confused and moderating counsel. 

Hall waxes eloquent when he speaks of 
the good work being done by Kennedy and 
the Democrats. He praises Kennedy because 
the latter has “kept the lines of communica- 
tion open with Russia.” He says Kennedy’s 
quarantine of Cuban exiles and his ban on 
raids, bombing and invasion of Cuba by 
freedom fighters make up for his “mistake” 
of blockading the island last year. 

Hall says Kennedy’s sending of troops into 
Mississippi and Alabama, maintaining a co- 
operative position with Rev. Martin Luther 
King and other actions merit Communist 
Party approval. “The time has come,” Hall 
declared, “to abolish the theory of States 
rights in this Nation.” 

Hall spoke of a broad movement, which 
the Communists back, consisting of labor 
organizations, peace movements, and youth 
and civil rights groups engaged in ever more 
militant actions. He said the country needs 
a new Federal charter (the present one is the 
Constitution). Kennedy also has called for 
a new Constitution. Hall said the Commu- 
nist Party would not field its own candidates 
next year but would work to “shape decisions 
on Negro candidates, peace candidates and 
labor candidates in the primaries.” 

Making no bones about who should war- 
rant support of Communist Party members 
and sympathizers, Hall said: “Almost all 
people's political movements (Communist 
jargon for party line movements) are op- 
erating within the orbit of the Democratic 
Party, and the serious left must, therefore, 
give support to these movements.” Perhaps 
even many Democrats may be a little 
frightened at the statements of Gus Hall, 
and will want to repudiate them and the 
policies of the administration which bring 
forth such strong approval of the Communist 
Party. 

ALGER COMMENTS THIS WEEK ON PERTINENT 
ISSUES 

Probably no administration in the history 
of the United States has had such a record 
of complete fallure as the present one. Our 
domestic policies are in a shamble with law- 
defying mobs running rampant in cities 
across the land; people are being hurt and 
killed and all the President can suggest as 
a solution is to give in to the demands of 
those who are creating the disorder. Stulti- 
fying taxes and ever incre Federal 
spending at the insistence of the President 
are fast drying up capital needed for new 
ventures and an expanding economy with the 
result that our economic growth is being 
strangled by an ever-expanding Federal 
bureaucracy. Abroad, US. prestige and 
power has never been as low. Our enemies 
are becoming bolder, more arrogant and are 


making more and more demands for sur- 


render of the principles for which we have 
stood t our . Communism 
is strengthening its hold on the Western 
Hemisphere, our allies seem to have lost all 
confidence in U.S. leadership and are openly 


burden of a President who has been unable 
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to understand or cope with the problems 
which confront the Chief Executive of this 
Nation. A 

The great strength of the system of gov- 
ernment adopted by our Founding Fathers 
was in the constitutional powers of three 
distinct branches of government, the execu- 
tive, the legislative, and the judicial, There 
is a grave danger that Congress may become 
so ineffective through the delegation of its 
constitutional responsibilities, that the 
people may, indeed, determine it is not an 
essential part of our Government. If this 
day comes, Congress must bear the respon- 
sibility because we have failed to stop the 
erosion of our legislative powers by the 
President and the Supreme Court. 

The President's efforts in the area of race 
relations are probably due the same failure 
he has achieved in all other areas of our 
national life with which he has tried to 
experiment. The failure will be for the same 
reason, his misunderstanding of human na- 
ture and his lack of knowledge of people. 
Our relationship with one another can 
never be directed by force, but rather 
through knowledge, understanding and con- 
science. The Negroes, who today are look- 
ing for President Kennedy to use the power 
of his office to enforce discrimination in 
their favor, may regret the day they deserted 
the steady march of progress through orderly 
processes based on reason in favor of a resort 
to violence and intimidation. 


The Peoria Journal Star Speaks Out on 
Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the Pe- 
oria Journal Star has spoken out very 
forcefully on its editorial page a number 
of times on the issue of civil rights and 
its attendant problems. We have a siz- 
able Negro population in the city of 
Peoria and its environs and we are con- 
vinced that all the answers do not lie 
in Federal legislation, but rather what 
we as a people feel and do voluntarily in 
our local communities to eliminate prej- 
udices and discrimination. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the following 
manuscript is estimated to make approx- 
imately 2% pages at a cost of $202.50, 
under unanimous consent I include the 
editorials appearing in the Peoria Jour- 
nal Star periodically since April 22, 1963, 
and June 19, 1963. The articles follow 
in chronological order: 

From the Peoria, Se Journal Star, Apr, 22, 
63] 
MARTIN LUTHER Kine Puts MOBS TO SHAME 

An emotional mob on Chicago's South 
Side last week tried to frighten a Negro fam- 
ily which proposed to move into their neigh- 
borhood. The mob, fortunately, was dis- 
persed by police. 

The disorder in Chicago reminds us of 
the remarkable self-discipline of Negroes 
both in the North and in the South, but 
especially those led (in tactics and spiritu- 
ally) by the remarkable Martin Luther King. 

He puts to shame some of the New York 
intellectual Negro authors who blast “the 
white man’s religion.” He has made 
Christianity (simply by practicing it) a 
major force in his efforts to obtain justice in 
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the South. His Christian courage dispels 
fear. 

f Eruptions in the South are caused by fear 
on the part of segregationists. Fear, as 
usual, stimulates these emotional outbreaks, 
and violent reactions. 

It Is courage that stands up to mob action 
as Martin Luther King and his followers do 
in a way that doesn't give an inch—but in 

<a way is calculated to prove that the fear 
is groundless. 

He put frightened and excited mobs and 
frightened and excited officials, in the posi- 
tion of panicking and attacking orderly 
groups, often at prayer or singing hymns and 
nothing more “inciting to riot“ than that. 

King's policy is, of course, the classic dem- 
onstration of the dignity and fortitude of a 
people; the classic tactic that moves both 
the mind and heart of men. 

The Reverend King’s spiritual leadership of 
southern Negroes is the biggest contribution 
being made anywhere by anyone to obtain- 
ing Negro equality in law, in practical reality, 
and in the minds and hearts of men as well, 
which is where the ultimate victory lies. 

The actions of his followers demonstrate 
determination, courage, and moral strength 
that practice the equality of attitude he 
seeks (rather than meet prejudice with prej- 
udice), and a dignity which not only exalts 
his followers but puts those who have op- 
posed him in wild-eyed, frantic, extreme acts 
to the kind of shame that will constantly 
diminish their numbers. 

It seems to us that the Reverend King is 
taking the path to a true solution of an 
American problem, a solution for all of 
us by being a solution for the Negro people— 
not just a technical victory avallable only to 
an occasional Negro who can muster a bat- 
tery of lawyers. 

He has earned the admiration of all who 
take pride in the human spirit, and consider 
it as infinitely important as color of skin is 
unimportant in measuring the worth of a 
person. 

C. L. Dancer. 


[From the Peoria (Hl.) Journal Star, May 14, 
1963] 
BIRMINGHAM AND SPRINGFIELD—NEEDED: MEN 
or SENSE aun Goon WILL 


Everyone knows that brutality was not the 
objective in Birmingham, and a holdup of 
relief checks wasn't the objective in Spring- 
field. Yet, both of these have come to pass 
partly because people have gotten terribly 
mixed up in just what their aim and objec- 
tive is. 

The Reverend Martin Luther King's alm in 
Birmingham was to further the principle of 
integration, that no man should be Judged 
good or bad because of his color. He main- 
tained that objective in spite of instances of 
brutal response to peaceful demonstrations 
by firehoses and police dogs. 

Then, a couple of bombings by people who 
violently oppose that idea, and who believe 
in a “color line”—probably intended for just 
that purpose—so inflamed King’s followers 
that they forgot that objective and adopted 
a completely opposite one. 

They then drew the color line themselves 
and in the fever of the moment attacked 
several passing people for the simple crime of 
being white. This was a denſal of everything 
they were demonstrating for and seeking to 
prove—that no man should be judged simply 
because of his color. 

In a different way, this same confusion 
of objectives has caused much of the mess 
in Springfield, ni. A few people, who prefer 
to see public aid as a race issue, have suc- 
ceeded in completely confusing and smoking 
over the principle that no man should be 
Judged on the basis of his color. 

Some have done it out of a basic prejudice 
that indolence is a racial characteristic and 
is. being encouraged for political reasons in 
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the Chicago political machine at everybody's 
expense. 

Others have done it in the equal conyic- 
tion that the Negro will respond to any 
politician who appeals to black bigotry 
versus white bigotry. With one eye on the 
colored vote, they make the pure, straight- 
out racial appeal. 

One is as guilty as the other. 

What is needed is not a black versus white, 
nor white versus black objective. What is 
needed is a common disdain among men of 
good will against bigots—and that means 
white men of good will and black men of 
good will against white bigots and black 
bigots, alike. 

Otherwise, the only just principle in the 
whole thing gets lost. 

In the heat of such misguided emotions 
and personal hurt, everybody loses. In this 
confusion of objectives, the only: hope of the 
future and the only moral and just aim is 
being lost—for there is not much good will 
left these days in either Birmingham or 
Springfield. 

And we can build nothing but more suf- 
fering out of the ill will being generated, 
and the boost to bigotry on both sides that 
has come. 

We need to see men of sense and of good 
will make a comeback in both places. 


From the Peoria, II., Journal Star, May 15, 
1963] 
Necro Procress: It’s REAL 


Too much has been said about the Negro 
on relief, with special emphasis on the Chi- 
cago statistics, in recent weeks. There is a 
very important other side to that coin. 

In that same city of Chicago, hit by a mass 
migration from the South, the average in- 
come of the nonwhite population has in- 
creased 88 percent in 10 years. 

The specific 10 years on which fi are 
available are those between 1950 and 1960. 

In 1950, only 44 percent of the nonwhite 
population there earned over $6,000 a year. 
Today it is something in excess of 34 percent, 
having increased more than 11 times over. 

Negroes, so recently migrated in large num- 
bers from rural States of the South, have 
started up economically early and fast, at 
a rate that dwarfs the ald statistics. 

The vast majority of Negroes, in spite of 
the many handicaps under which they have 
labored, are not rellefers, and real progress is 
being made here in the North in spite of 
the natural discontented claims some of 
them sometimes make, themselves, about it 
being just as bad North as South. 

This progress will have more to do with 
genuine equality than any other factor, for 
when the Negro has a free vote to cast (which 
is coming in the South and exists in the 
North) and earned money to spend freely 
and by his own choice in significant 
amounts, the problems of discrimination 
will fade away. 

To put it crudely but realistically, when 
it is normal in our society to be interested 
in how a man votes and how a man spends 
his money (and our political leaders want 
votes and our business enterprises want 
money), respect becomes automatic. 

The cold facts of the surging start of eco- 
nomic: progress is more significant and in- 
yolves more people than the relief relation- 
ships that have had so much public atten- 
tion and made so much noise. 

And it will have the further effect as it 
gathers steam of a growing awareness among 
the Negro youth of the chance to join in this 
very real upward progress if they prepare 
themselves for the jobs and opportunities of 
the future. 

Laws may help, but it would be unjust to 
pretend that this sort of thing can be 
brought about miraculously, overnight, by 
law. 

Like everything else worthwhile in this 
world, it comes to pass largely through the 
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ingenuity and the efforts of thousands of 

indiyiduals contributing to the sum total of 
in thousands of little ways. 

Without that, nothing basic really hap- 


pens. 
That is happening In this country, today. 
FAIR HOUSING WOULD HELP 


One law which can help to eliminate racial 
prejudice in Illinois is the proposed fair 
housing law which attracted hundreds of 
Negroes to listen to it being debated last 
week in Springfield. 

It squeaked out of committee by a single 
vote and is expected to pass the House of 
Representatives. In the Senate, insiders say, 
it will have real trouble. 

The bill may not be the finest piece of leg- 
isiation from a technical standpoint, but 
it puts forth a principle which should be 
adopted. Intelligent amendment in the 
House could have a great deal to do with 
the bill's eventual fate. l 

It would be a shame if this bill—which 
intends only to prohibit real estate men from 
refusing to sell, rent, or lease housing in 
good neighborhoods to Negro customers 
were killed again because of objections to its 
technical provisions. If its backers can do 
this, we can see no alternative but its adop- 
tion by the legislature. 

In Peoria there is no question that quali- 
fied Negro buyers are being discriminated 
against. It is also true in Chicago, and this 
fact alone has a great deal to do with great. 
cost of public assistance in that city. The 
rent-gougers (who are mostly gouging us 
taxpayers) are able to operate basically be- 
cause thousands of Negroes are denied the 
right to rent and buy in many neighbor- 
hoods. 

In addition to helping the Negro family to 
better enjoy and use the fruits of his labor, 
a fair housing law would liberate a great 
many real estate salesmen from the prison 
of intolerance which racial segregation has 
made of their business, 

Beyond this the law would be good for the 
conscience of most of Illinois’ white citizens 
who know segregation is wrong, but see no 
sensible method of doing much about it. 
The force of law can be used in Illinois to 
the credit of mankind just as effectively as 
it has been used for his discredit in Birming- 

Alaska, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
New York, Oregon, and Pennsylvania have 
seen the need for fair housing laws. Our 
Federal Government has made its stand 
vitally clear, Illinois should do the same 
thing. 

[From the Peoria, II., Journal Star, May 25, 
1963] 
PEORIA MISTREATS Its NEGROES 


We want you to read two letters on this 
page. 

Both are from Negroes who live in an in- 
tegrated neighborhood near the intersection 
of Gale and Nebraska Avenues. 

y think that their neighborhood is on 
the verage of becoming an all-Negro ghetto 
and they blame real estate agents for this. 

We don't know how much of the fault for 
this developing re-segregation can be laid to 
real estate salesmen, but we do know that the 
problem is not one of their invention nor 
one that they can solve without help from all 
Peorians. 


We talked to the man who tried to buy 
Mrs. Ashby’s house on Gale. He is con- 
vinced that he cannot sell houses in her 
neighborhood to any except Negroes—simply 
because white buyers do not want to live 
near Negroes. 

He admitted he had solicited at least one 
of Mrs. Ashby’s neighbors in an effort to 
get him to sell his house. He said his com- 
pany has for sale signs on three other 
houses in the neighborhood. He named, off 
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the top ot his head, flve other real estate 
firms which have signs in the neighborhood. 

He said for all practical purposes every 
house in the neighborhood is for sale. He 
said this always happens when a Negro fam- 
ily moves into an all-white area. 

He said that re spe eat Paha pa a. 

ning v. shortly in the oc 
Wilson 3 where the first Negro fami- 
lies recently moved in. He urged us to watch 
and see if he wasn’t right, 

We talked to a Negro real estate sales- 
man. He confirmed everything said by the 
salesman who offended Mrs. Ashby. He re- 
ferred to the 600 block East Wilson as the 
chosen area. 

“The chosen area,” the Negro salesman 
sald, has been chosen“ by real estate agents 
as an area where they will push the sale of 
homes to Negroes. The Negro agent has an 
interest in the neighborhood, too. 

Will the Gale-Nebraska neighborhood and 
“The Chosen Area“ develop into Negro ghet- 
tos? 

Negro leaders hope not. They are dis- 
couraging other Negroes from buying in eith- 
er neighborhood. 

This is a hard task and it does not appear 
to be meeting much success. It is dificult 
to convince anybody who needs and can af- 
ford a better house not to take advantage 
of these two neighborhoods. 

But the task faced by Negro leaders is not 
as difficult as the one posed for the white 
leadership of our community, which must 
find a way to remove the barrier of bigotry 
which causes the problem. 

The white leadership in Little Rock, Birm- 
ingham, and elsewhere has failed miserably 
to meet this problem. Problems of the same 
kind are in the making in Peoria and we 
think that we had better become aware of 
them. 

The American Negro is being mistreated 
not only in the South but also right here 
in Peoria. 

‘We can rail at the stupidity of white south- 
erners and be very convincing, but can we 
look at our own community and see the 
same sort of thing developing? Can we af- 
ford to let it develop? 

We think not. And the first step toward 
preventing it is to try to understand what 
is happening. 

You can help by reading the letters from 
Mrs. Ashby and Mr. Givens. 

You can also read the adjoining letter from 
the Freedom of Residence Committee, It 
made us feel pretty good—until Mrs. Ashby 
and Mr. Givens wrote us. 

It is going to take a lot more than edi- 
torials to solve this problem. 


From the Peoria (II.) Journal Star, June 14. 
1963} 


A SHOOTING AND INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 

“If I die, it will be in a good cause. I am 
fighting for America the same as the soldiers 
in Vietnam.” x 

‘These were prophetic words of a man who 
has since been shot in the back because he 
fought for the basic principle of this land— 
individual rights. He fought that fight 
where it is toughest now—as a Negro in the 
Deep South. 

The shot in the back is a symbol in Ameri- 
can society, too. It is the ultimate symbol 
of fear, cowardice, and criminality. Nobody 
wants to be associated with that kind of ac- 
tion, and in recent days the white people of 
Jackson have been more concerned to dis- 
associate themselves from that wanton mur- 
der, and to catch the killers, than they have 
been previously in curbing Negro rights. The 
murder clearly emerges now as a stunning 
blow to the segregationist, while the strug- 
gle for civil rights goes forward stronger 
than ever. 

And we believe that the struggle for civil 
rights is a fight for America—not just in 
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competition with Russia in the cold war— 
but in a much more basic sense. 

This democracy of ours is not a pure de- 
mocracy based on the absolute rights of a 
political majority. 

This country is based on the principle not 
of majority rule, but of the basic inviolable 
rights of every individual human being. 

Our first principle is freedom, and democ- 
racy comes second as the political instrument 
that best preserves freedom so long as the 
majority at any given time is prevented 
from abusing the rights of not just a mi- 
nority group—but of any individual human 
being. 

No minority can protect its rights as such 
successfully. The majority cannot even do 
that. The only way any one of us or group of 
us can protect or win equal rights is to stand 
on the principle of being zealous in the de- 
fense of the rights of every individual, white 
or black, rich or poor, North or South. 

In doing this, we have not achieved perfec- 
tion, and in a human society probably never 
will. But the principle Is the closest thing to 
perfection that can be found for the founda- 
tion of social organization and political or- 
ganization. 

Our lack of perfection was dramatically il- 
lustrated by the President's speech on civil 
rights in which more than 2 years after his 
campaign pledges on this score, on the heels 
of massive public disorder, the murders of 
two Negro leaders, and the repeated dispatch 
of Federal troops to southern cities, he now 
expresses a need for Federal legislation in a 
hastily scheduled television address. 

The final evidence of our lack of perfection 
lies in the simple fact that the sum total 
of what the President has proposed does not 
add one solitary bit of assistance to the prob- 
lem of discrimination in this State of Illinois. 

He has not proposed a single thing that 
does not already exist as State law and prac- 
tice in Ilinois. His proposals would repre- 
sent progress in Mississippi and Alabama, but 
offer nothing whatever in Illinois. 

Progress here is up to us, as it has been 
from the beginning. 

It is a good cause. Individual rights is the 
heart of American political philosophy, the 
reason an Independent America exists. And 
individual rights embody the core as well as 
the moral ethics of every religious and moral 
concept worthy of such a classification. 

Everybody, whether aware of it or not, has 
a stake in obtaining and preserving the hu- 
man, individual rights of every American, 
for only thus can anybody ultimately pre- 
serve his own. 

[From the Peoria (III.) Journal Star, 
June 15, 1963] 
Aw OLD SAYING AND PREJUDICE 

“Give them an inch and they'll take a 
mile.” 

You've heard this saying. You've heard 
it said with a sneer about Negroes—and 
you've probably heard it said with some- 
thing more like a mixture of fear and con- 
fusion. 

These attitudes do not spring forth full 
blown out of the empty air. Wrong though 
they may be, there is some seed, some grain, 
some reality that causes them to be born, 
to grow, and to persist. It may be a mis- 
understanding, but the misunderstanding in 
itself is a fact, a reality, a reason one must 
recognize and deal with. 

We will not argue the obvious silliness of 
a majority of 10 to 1 that fears some sort 
of mysterious spectre of being inundated 
by a minority. 

The “mile” sought is still some distance 
short of full justice. 

Some folks have a genuine fear that if 
justice is achieved by the American Negro, 
he won't stop there—but will seek to employ 
the same methods and tactics to obtaining 
special advantages over all the rest of the 
population. 
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“Give him an inch and he'll take a mile,” 
is an old, old saying, and over the years has 
been applied to a whole series of vastly dif- 
ferent kinds of minority groups. Such a 
thing is not some kind of racial personality 
trait. That's nonsense. 

The occasional incident that jolts people 
into this old saying—and they do happen— 
usually has a simple and obvious explanation. 

When you build a high dam and let the 
water pile up with more and more pressure 
behind it, and then you open one little gate 
in that dam, do you expect the water to 
just trickle out? f 

Of course, not, It comes with a rush. 

When you dam up housing for people of 
one color or one religion, let the pressure 
build, and then open just one little gate in 
that dam, what do you expect? A trickle? 

When you dam up people’s natural rights, 
unnaturally, and let the pressure build up, 
and then open one little gate, what do you 
expect? 

When you restrict facilities for the use 
of a people, and let that pressure build up, 
and then open one facility, naturally you 
get something of an unnatural flood to that 
one facility, 

When people who have been socially re- 
stricted find a place they can go freely with- 
out restrictions, real or subtle, that place 
Leaks is apt to get a lot of their atten- 

on. 

But one has to be nearly blind not to 
recognize that the reason for any such hap- 
penings is directly caused by the dam of 
restrictions, and the pressure thus caused, 
and not by any inherent. characteristics of 
the people involved. 

“Give them an inch and they'll take a 
mile,“ is unjust. And even on those oc- 
casions when there seems to be a physical in- 
stance that provokes this age-old argument 
of prejudice, a good look will reveal that the 
real trouble is that we have built a high 
dam (that shouldn’t exist), salved our con- 
sciences with a few small gates * * * and it 
ill befits us then to complain that at times 
there is an unnatural flow if you happen 
to be standing in front of one of those little 
gates. 

Let's put, Give them an inch and they'll 
take a mile” on the same shelf with, “The 
only good Indian is a dead Indian.” 

The only thing more foolish than such an 
axiom on the part of the settlers was a sim- 
ilar attitude toward whites on the part of 
the Indians. It was more foolish in direct 
proportion to the numbers inyolved. 

Statements which treat any group—black, 
white or purple—as a faceless mass are 
wrong sociologically, psychologically, logi- 
cally, anthropologically, scientifically, histor- 
ically, and morally. 


From the Peoria, III., Journal Star, June 
19, 1963] 


Peor Must Nor Warr 


We believe that Peorians, generally and 
regardless of color, were disappointed when 
the Peoria Commission on Human Relations 
failed to muster a quorum this week and 
seemed to have a wait and see attitude in 
the bargain. 

“Wait and see“ is a form of nonleadership 
that people have been getting far too much 
of from Washington, D.C., without it becom- 
ing the watchword in Peoria, 

We need the leadership of a vigorous com- 
mission on human relations in Peoria. We 
need it because such a commission can bring 
into play many forces in the community that 
cannot be reached otherwise to speed the 
end of discrimination and of discriminatory 
practices. 

The commission has a long and creditable 
record in this fleid during years when it was 
often “swimming against the tide.” It would 
be a shame for them to falter and get con- 
fused now that the tide is clearly running 
the right way, and the opportunity presents 
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itself for much more rapid progress than in 
the past. 

A strong commission, and its fidelity to the 
principle of mondiscrimination can com- 
mand broader support among the majority 
of Peoria citizens than any other organiza- 


‘tion. There are a good many more people 


who are pro-human rights. than there are 
more narrowly simply pro-Negro. 

Perhaps, part of the hesitation of the 
commission at this critical time comes out of 
the confusion faced by a good many people 
in the face of the recent NAACP “boycotts,” 
which on the surface apparently seem to 
many people to be simply coercive masures 
to force vulnerable employers to hire in a 
discriminatory manner, giving preference to 
Negroes and discrimination against whites. 

In the eyes of many, it even appears that 
there is a demand to fire qualified Jobholders 
for the sole crime of being white, so they can 
be replaced by Negroes. 

This is an unfortunate reaction and this 
cannot be the intention or the policy of the 
NAACP. The NAACP in this State fought 
long and hard for fair employment practice 
legislation, and with the support of many 
people who believe in equal rights regardless 
of color, have achieved such a law at long 
last. 

It is now illegal to discriminate against 
any man in hiring policies because of his 
color, black or white. The NAACP stood on 
that principle. It would be madness to for- 
sake it now, and devastating if evidence of 
such coercive pressure were used as evidence 
in a case before the FEPC to prove that a 
white job applicant was ted 
against, Such would be more than ironic. 

Such is plainly not the real aim of these 
demonstrations and boycotts. They are 
anticipating discrimination, with good rea- 
son, and seeking to forestall Ita ter a long 
period of frustrating, quiet attempts at 
persuasion. 

Nevertheless, rightly or wrongly, it is clear 
that a good many people do not have full 
confidence in NAACP leadership to represent 
their principles of human rights, There's no 
point hiding from that reality. 

Yet, the NAACP has, can, and doubtless 
will make great contributions to the cause 
of colored people and of human rights, not 
the least of these being the job of keeping 
folks who are personally not touched by the 
realities of the situation from comfortably 
relaxing and thus ignoring the fact that dis- 
crimination exists. 

It does exist. It handicaps people in our 
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society from reaching their full potential. It 
handicaps our society from reaching its full 
potential. 

We need an active, strong commission of 
human relations. We need an officially sup- 
ported—and financially sup 
sion that can and will operate in many areas 
more effectively than any other kind of or- 
ganization, and that can point out targets 
for reform in a way that will have public 
confidence in the justice of the targets on 
the grounds of discrimination. 

The lack of too high a fever in the Peoria 
situation, and the number of intelligent peo- 
ple with good sense involved in it, gives us a 
golden opportunity to get these problems 
solved in the best possible way and with the 
least risk of serious trouble, or long con- 
tinued injustice, either one. 

Let's make the most of that opportunity 
not fritter it away waiting for the national 
uproar to get worse. 

Peoria can be a leader in this field—and 
get it over with—and save ourselves years of 
struggle and pain affecting both Negro and 
white. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government. publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL. RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to Inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, seo. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON > 


Orrice Appress: House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Speaker: John W. McCormack 


Abbitt, Watkins M., Va 
Abele, Homer E., OO 


Abernethy, Thomas G. 6278 29th St. 

Miss 
Adair, E. Ross, Ind 4000 Mass. Ave. 
Addabbo, Joseph P., N. T 
Albert, Carl, Ox 76115 Allen Terrace 
Alger, Bruce, Ten 
Anderson, John B. Il 
Andrews, George W., TA- ALOE Cathedral 

ve 

Arends, Leslie C., III. 4815 Dexter St. 


Ashbrook, John M., Ohio.. 

Ashley, Thomas L., Ohio__- 

Ashmore, Robert T., SC... 

Aspinall, Wayne N., Colo. ne Towers Apts., 
4201 Cathedral 

£ Ave 

Auchincloss, James C., 17.1135 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Avery, William H., Kans 

Ayres, William H., On. 

Baker, Howard H., Tenn 

Baldwin, John F., Jr., Cali 


Barry, Robert R., 8 3019 Norman- 
stone Drive 

Bass, Ross, Tenn 

Bates, William H., Mass 

Battin, James F., Mont_...217 Slade Run Dr., 
Falls Church, Va. 

Becker, Frank J., N. 


e. 
Falls Church, Va. 
Bennett, John B., Mich ....3718 Cardiff Rd. 
Chase, Md. 


Betts, nega E., ORto - 


Bolling, Richard. M 

Bolton, Frances P. (Mrs. ). 2301 Wyo. Ave. 
Ohio. 

Bolton, Oliver P. Ohio. 


Bonner, Herbert C., N.C_...Calvert-Woodley 
Bow, Frank T., oni. 4801 Mass. Ave. 
Brademas, John, Ind 

bab ed ye gee G., Ind.-.--- 

Brock, W. E (Bill), Tenn 


Bromwell, James E., Iowa 


hill, James T., N.C. 
Broyhill, Joel T., 3 
Bruce, Donald 
Buckley, Charles 25 NCS 
Burke, James A., Mass- 

Burkhalter, Everett G., 
Calif. 
Burleson, Omar, Ter 22 Devonshire 


Laurence J., Utah. 
B; , James 3 
Byrnes, John W. Wis aree 1215 25th St. S.. 
Arlington, Va. 
Cahill, William T., VJ 
Cameron, Ronald Brooks, 


Chelf, Frank, K 
Chenoweth, J. Edgar, Colo- 
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Cleveland, James O., NH 

Cohelan, Jeffery, Cali 1028 New House 
Office Building 

Collier, Harold R., III. 

Colmer, William M., Miss 

Conte, Silvio O., Mass 6619 Lamar Rd., 


D.C. 

Cooley, Harold D., NC 2601 Woodley Pl. 

Corbett, Robert J., Fa 

Corman, James O., Cali 

Cramer, William C., Fla 6714 Joallen Dr., 
Falls Church, Va. 

Cunningham, Glenn, Nebr_4920 Yorktown 
Bivd., Arlington, 
Va. 


Dague, Paul B., Pas 

Daniels, Dominick V., NJ 

Davis, Clifford. Tenn 4611 Butter- 
worth Pl. 


Denton, Winfield K., Ind 
Derounian, Steven B., N. T 
Derwinski, Edward J., III 
Devine, Samuel L., Ohio. 
Diggs, Charles C., Jr., Mich. 
Dingell, John D., Mic 
Dole, Robert, ans 2816 N. Jefferson, 
Arlington, Va. 
Donohue, Harold D., Mass 
Dorn, W. J. Bryan, S.C. 


Downing, Thomas N., Va 
Dulski, Thaddeus J., V. T. 1719 New House 
Office Building 
Duncan, Robert B., Oreg 
ig ite Florence P. (Mrs.), 
Nd. 


Ellsworth, 

Everett, Robert A., Tenn 

Evins, Joe L., Tenn 5044 Klingle St. 
Fallon, oe . Ma... 


Fisher, O. O., Ter Oalvert-Woodley 
Flood. Daniel r The Congressional 
Flynt, John J., Jr., * — 

Fogarty, John E., R. IT 1235 New House 


Office Building 
Ford, Gerald R., Mig 514 Crown View 


Dr., Alexandria, 
Va, 
Foreman, Ed, Tezx......... 
Forrester, E. L. (Tic), Gu 
Fountain, L. H., VCC The Westchester 
Fraser, Donald M. „ Minn 
3 Peter, Jr. 3014 N St. 


2 4 Samuel N., Md 


Gallagher, Cornelius E., 
NJ 


Garmatz, Edward A., Md = 
Gary, J. Vaughan, Va 
Gathings, E. O., Arx 


Gibbons, Sam, Fla 
Gilbert, Jacob H., N. 
Gill, Thomas P., Hawaii 
Glenn, Milton W., NJ Capitol Park Apts., 


Gonzalez, Henry B., Tez...200 O St. SE. 
Goodell, Charles 2 N. T. 3842 Macomb St. 


88 9 Pa_... 
bal ost 2 
Grant, George M., 4a 4801 Conn. Ave. 


Gray, Kenneth J., III 
Green, Edith (Mrs.), Oreg- 
Green, William J., Jr., Pa- 
Griffin, Robert P., Mica 
Grimths, Martha W. 


Grover, James R., Jr., N. T. 
Gubser, Charles S., Calif. 
Gurney, Edward J., Fla 
Hagan, G. Elliott, Ga. 
Hagen, Harlan, Calif. 


Hall, Durw: 
Halleck, Charles A., Ind 4926 Upton St. 
Halpern, Seymour, N. T. 
Hanna, Richard T., Calif. 


Hansen, Julia Butler 


(Mrs.), Wash. 
Harding, Ralph R., Idaho... 


1027 Myrtle St. 
Harrison, William Henry 

Wyo. 
Harsha, William H., Ohio.. 


Harvey, Ralph, Ind 
Hawkins, Augustus F., 
Calif. 

Hays, Wayne L., Oo 1323 Barger Dr., 
Falls Church, Va. 

Healey, James C., N. 

Hébert, F. Edward, La 26 Cockrell St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Hechler, Ken, W. Va 


Hemphill, Robert W., S. C. 

Henderson, David N., N. C 

Herlong, A. S., Jr., Fla 

Hoeven, Charles B., Iowa - 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 


3 George, J; 


. John, Ox la 
Jennings, W. Pat, Va 
Jensen, Ben F., Iowa 2120 16 St. 
Joelson, Charles S., grees 
Johansen, August E., M R 


Johnson, Harold T., Cais 
Johnson, Lester R., Wis . 
Jonas, Charles Raper, V. C 


Jones, Paul C., Mo --- 1111 Army-Navy 
Dr., Arlington, 
Va. 

Jones, Robert E., 4a 

Karsten, Frank M., Mo. 


Karth, Joseph E., Minn 
Kastenmeier, Robert W., 


Wis. 
Kee, Elizabeth (Mrs.), Albemarle House, 
W. va. 4501 Conn. Ave. 
Keith, Hastings, Mass 5906 Harwick Rd., 


Kelly, Edna F. (Mrs.) 
Keogh, Eugene J., N. T... The Mayflower 
Kilburn, Clarence E., N.Y.. 

Kilgore, Joe M., Ter. 4807 Newport 
King, Carleton a N 

King, Cecil R., Calif ee cae 

Kirwan, Michael J., Ok. 

Kluczynski, John C., I 

Knox, Victor A., Mien 

Kornegay, Horace R., N.C... 


Kyl John, Towa. 55 
Laird, Melvin R., Wiss 
Landrum, Phil M., G * 


Langen, Odin, Minn 
Lankford, Richard E., Md 
Latta, Delbert L., O Iũů 
Leggett, Robert L., Calif. 
Lennon, Alton, N. GC 
Lesinski, 


Libonati, Roland V., 1... 
Lindsay, John V., N. 
Lipscomb, Glenard P., 
Calif. 8 
Lloyd, Sherman P., Utak . 600 4th St. SW. 
Long, Clarence D., Md 


Round Top, Tex., Has Century-Old 
Outstanding July 4 Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, the historic town of Round Top, 
Fayette County, Tex., was settled during 
the days of the Republic of Texas. Fa- 
mous men lived there. It was an in- 
fluential point in the early history of 
the Republic and the State. 

One hundred twelve years ago Round 
Top began an all-out celebration of the 
Fourth of July. This tribute to the 
founding of our Nation is still paid on 
Independence Day each each year at 
Round Top. I challenge any other town 
in the United States of similar popula- 
tion to match Round Top, Tex., in its 
fervent and thorough dedication of its 
Fourth of July celebration. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article from the Houston Post of Sun- 
day, June 30, 1963, under the title 
“Round Top. Knows How To Celebrate 
2 For 112 Years, a Grand Tradi- 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Houston Post, June 30, 1963] 


Rounp Tor Enows How To CELEBRATE 
FocrtH—For 112 Trans, 4 QRAND 
‘TRADITION 

(By Marguerite Johnston) 


Rovnn Tor.—The historic old town of 
Round Top, Tex., population 124, is getting 
ready to celebrate its 112th observance of 
the Fourth of July. 

Perhaps the smallest incorporated com- 
munity in the State with a functioning 
government, Round Top had Its first celebra- 
tion on July 4, 1851. 

But Round Top was not new by Texas 
standards. i 

A few German settlers came Into Fayette 
County before the county was organized. 

But most of the early settlers at Round 
Top were Americans of English stock—the 
Ledbetters, Flacks, McGuires, Taylors, 
Pullens, Hills, Wades, Waldens, Robisons, 
Gaithers, and Townsends among them. 

The pioneer settlers had Indians to fight, 
land to clear and independence to win. 

The Townsend family had more men in 
the San Jacinto campaign than any other 
family. And Joel Robison was one of the 
party who captured Santa Anna. 

Robison was the only Texan who could 
speak Spanish, and took Santa Ana up 
behind him on his saddle for the ride back 
to camp. 

In 3 Santa Ana gave Robison a 
handsomely embroidered vest, which all the 
young men of Round Top borrowed to wear 
when they married. 
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The American settlers came to grow cot- 
ton on the rich black soil, and established 
a plantation society. 

They worshipped at the Florida Chapel 
and sent their children to the Round Top 
Academy on the Ledbetter Plantation. 

But in 1842, Count Joseph Boos-Waldeck, 
a cousin of Queen Victoria, came to Texas 
as representative of the Adelsverein to settle 
colonies in Texas. 

The Adelsverein paid $3,321 for 4,248 acres 
of rich farming land—75 cents an acre. 
Spending a total of $22,000, the agent added 
house, barns, and slaves until Nassau Farm 
was a famous show place. 

Til fated as a project, Nassau became under 
Prince Carl of Solms-Braunfels the scene of 
horse races and $15,000 feasts. 

Kit Taylor, with 200 slaves, was the largest 
slave bolder in the county. 

By 1850, Round Top had a population of 
150, two stores, two blacksmith shops, two 
taverns, a post office, and a line of triweekly 
stages. 

It had got its name from a big white oc- 
tagonal house—Soergel’s House—which had a 
tower on top visible for miles. 

Beginning in 1850, the German settlers be- 
gan buying town lots, and they bullt houses 
of stone similar to those they had known 
in Germany. Ehrgott Bauer and Conrad 
Schuddemagen were the first Germans to buy 
in town. 

At the first Fourth of July celebration in 
1851, H. Ledbetter, town marshal, led the 
procession, and Isaac Lafayette Hill of 
Round Top, a hero of San Jacinto, gave the 
main address. 

After dinner, toasts were drunk to “The 
American Union—may we live to see its pres- 
ervation and that its dissolution may be as 
distant as the end of time.” 

A decade later, Round Top was marching 
off to join the Confederacy. 

The Round Top Mounted Infantry was 
commanded by Capt. G. F. Ernest. The 
Round Top guerrillas were under Capt. J. C. 
Gaithers. The present mayor's grandfather 
was among those who went off the to that 
war, never to return. 

Round Top saw no reason to give up cele- 
brating the Fourth of July. 

At the war's end, Federal troops were sta- 
tioned in town, and a carpetbag government 
took over. 

Kit Taylor walked ‘away from his planta- 
tion—leaving the chickens, geese, pea fowls, 
farm implements, horses and cattle untend- 
ed, leaving the newly freed slaves without 
leadership or employment. 

Most of the American-English planters 
moved out rapidly after the war, and in- 
creasingly the Germans moved in. 

The Reverend Adam Neuthard, organized a 
Bethlehem Lutheran congregation of 1866, 
and the present day massive old stone church 
with flying buttresses was completed in 1867. 

Traugott Wantke built the pipe organ, 
carving each pipe from the native cedars. 

Mr. Neuthard, reputedly a master of He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, French, German, and 
English, opened Round Top’s first boarding 
school, 

In 1870, Round Top applied for a charter 
in a move to throw over carpetbag rule, and 
in 1877 was incorporated by the legislature. 

In the 20th century, Round Top’s young 
people have gone off to college and to wars, 
Some come back. Newcomers move in. 


To maintain the dignity of being an Incor- 


porated city, Round Top must pay for a 
great many public services which a less in- 
dependent community might turn over to 
the county budget. 

The city government, the Round Top Rifle 
Association, and the Do-Your Duty Club keep 
the town the pleasant, self-sufficient place 
itis. 

Oldest is the government, now composed 
of Mayor Don Nagel, Aldermen Herman Bir- 
kelbach (secretary) Dennis Sacks, Wesley Al- 
bers, and Bobby Banik. Town marshal for 
the past 44 years is Ernest Emmrich. 

The Round Top Rifle Association, chartered 
in 1873 is the chief sponsor with the gov- 
ernment. of the Fourth of July celebration, 
parade, and barbecue, Wesley Kraus is presi- 
dent, Paul Jaster vice president, Aubrey 
Markwardt. secretary, and Johnny Krause 
treasurer. 

The Do-Your-Duty Club, youngest of the 
three, was founded in 1935 to restore and 
maintain the public square. Its first presi- 
dent was Mrs. Willie Sacks, and the club 
painted the townhall, planted shrubs, paved 
the sidewalks, and took on the task of main- 
taining the streets on the four sides of the 
square. 

Past presidents are Mesdames Lydia Fricks, 
Stella Schlabach, Delia Sacks, Lydia Nagel, 
Lucille Birkelbach, and Sedie Knutzen. 

Under the present president, Mrs. E. G. 
Murphy, the 17 members have given bazaars 
and picnics familiar to women's organiza- 
tions everywhere to finance essential commu- 
nity projects—including remodeling the fire 
house. 


Almost everyone in town is busy now get- 
ting ready for the Fourth of July parade 
which will begin at 10 am.—just as the pa- 
rade began in 1851. Last year, 218 mounted 
riders, 7 covered wagons, gaily decorated 
floats, and antique buggies and cars and 


and writer collects Round Top lore, was the 
speaker. 

This year the parade will begin at 10, bar- 
becue will be served at noon at the Rifle 


- Association, a baseball game will be played 


in the afternoon, and a dance will be held at 
night. 

After 112 years, Round Top knows how to 
celebrate the Fourth of July. 


Language Played Dominant Role in 
Conversion of Slovaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the delivery of the official prayer on 
Monday by the Reverend Michael J. Chu- 
rak, supreme chaplain of the Slovak 
Catholic Federation of America, he 
mentioned SS. Cyril and Methodius, 
apostles of the Slovak nation, who 
brought Christianity to the people of 
present Slovakia 11 centuries ago. 
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In order to encourage the present 
generation to learn languages, which is 
being done by President Kennedy’s ad- 
ministration, it should be recalled that 
knowledge of languages played a domi- 
nant role in converting the Slav people, 
as explained in the following article by 
Mr. John C. Sciranka, American-Slovak 
journalist of Passaic, N. J.: 

LANGUAGE OF THE PEOPLE PLAYED A DOMINANT 
ROLE IN CONVERSION OF SLOVAKS 1,100 
Years Aco BY SS. CYRIL AND METHODIUS 

(By John C. Sciranka) 


We often hear that history repeats itself. 
This we can apply to the mission of SS. 
Cyril and Methodius 11 centuries ago to our 
Slovak and Slavonic ancestors and our life 
in America. 

When we analyze the history of American 
Slovaks and their progress, we must admit 
that the same is true about our pioneers in 
this great country as it was, when Slovak 
Ruler Rastislav invited apostles SS. Cyril 
and Methodius to Slovakia in 863. 

During this 11th centennial of the Slovak 
apostles we find that even though Red 
Prague is today exploiting this 11th cen- 
tenary foy Communist advantage and propa- 
ganda, it remains a fact that the popularity 
of these Slay apostles is greatest here in our 
own United States. Why? No place, either 
in Communist Czechoslovakia, Russia, Bul- 
garia, or Yugoslavia, no one will be able to 
count that many churches and societies 
dedicated to the honor of SS. Cyril and 
Methodius, as here in our own America in 

e past century. 
on an who have been trained and adopted 
the culture of the Western civilization and 
the spirit of religious and political tolerance, 
it may seem sometimes strange, if not sur- 
prising to observe what an importance our 
Slavonic pioneers and especially our Slovak 
elders have given these two saints. The Slo- 
vak language and Slovak customs are after 
all matters of pure belief and idealism and 
these matters are very often hard to under- 
stand, if not completely misunderstood es- 

y among the young generation. No 
matter how old, or young we are, it re- 
mains a matter of fact that SS. Cyril and 
Methodius were great in every respect. They 
left behind an enormous and interesting 
story. Of all the pieces we have gathered 
together, we witness that the greatness of 
their deeds and the greatness of their spirit, 
with which they have operated in their times, 
is almost incredible. 

We have but before us a question: why did 
our fathers dedicate these many churches 
to the two saints? The answer to this ques- 
tion can be found in the tradition itself. 
The answer, however, is that it was because 
when our fathers arrived in this country 
everything was completely strange to them 
and they were surrounded by people of all 
nationalities an it took years of hard effort 
to master the new and strange official 
language. We know for a fact, that the 
English language was a barrier and if one 
wants to master it even on the elementary 
level, it certainly does raise problems even 
to our young generation born and raised in 
the United States. The English language 
was certainly the cause and a strong reason 
why our fathers gathered together and de- 
cided to write to bishops in Slovakia for 
Slovak priests. And then on, under their 
guidance, they built their little churches 
and centers throughout all the places, where 
they have found employment. The story 
behind this story is that every one of these 
priests, who was sent by the bishops of 
Slovakia to our United States, did in fact 
the same that SS, Cyril and Methodius had 
done 1,100 years ago. They were simple 
missionaries and this because of the request 
our fathers have made to the bishops in 
Slovakia, The idea is thus absolutely identi- 
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cal with that of Ruler Rastislav, who dis- 
patched his ambassadors to the Emperor 
Michael 3d with request to be so kind as 
to send to our forefathers holy men, who 
could preach the word of God in their own 
tongue. Is there perhaps any other proof 
necessary, that the story of SS. Cyril and 
Methodius did repeat itself here in our own 
beloved country? 

Going further, the two saints are great, 
because they have mastered the Slavonic 
language and so made themselves understood 
among the Slavonic tribes and nations. 
They knew it so well, that some historic 
sources consider them of being of Slavonic 
descent. We do not know this as a matter 
of fact, because they mastered several other 
languages as easily as Slavonic and they were 
considered in Constantinople as diplomats 


and respected learned men. The mission, to 


go and to preach Christianity to the Slav 
people, seems not exactly the only thing 
they could do. It is a fact that they were 
offered comfortable and much more promis- 
sing positions in Constantiople by the em- 
peror himeslf, And most probably this in- 
formation would also still remain unknown, 
if we would not have uncovered in the his- 
tory of the Turks sources on how the Bul- 
garians were converted to Christianity. The 
details in general were compiled exactly 100 
years ago. And the best part of this story is, 
that this work was not done by any Slovak, 
but by two English ladies knew little about 
them while visiting Bulgaria during the 
observance of the Millenium of 8S. Cyril 
and Methodius. On that occasion we must 
confess, that the two particular ladies 
knew little about the Slovaks, or that 88. 
Cyril and Methodius were invited by their 
ruler Rastislav. What they didn't know is 
not important, but what they learned is of 
importance to everyone of us, and whether 
we are of Slovak descent or any other na- 
tlonality. They tell us, that some 80 mil- 
lion Slavs observed the Millenium of SS. 
Cyril and Methodius. They did not know, 
however, how did St. Cyril got into the 
picture of converting the Bulgarians to 
Christianity, for the simple reason, because 
they did not know, that both of them went 
to Slovakia, after St. Methodius was suc- 
cessful in converting the Bulgarians. What 
they did know is on the other hand of tre- 
mendous importance to us Slovaks, because 
they have told the story how St. Meth- 
odius who was in the Slovak legends known 
as a very talented painter-artist, painted in 
the King Bogoris, hunting lodge the scene 
of the final judgment; which was some 500 
years later, by coincidence or knowing, again 
reproduced by no one else but Michaelangelo 
in the Sistine Chapel and known as the last 
judgment day. Yes, there is still a great 
story pending and to be revealed on this 
particular subject, but the most important 
story that was told by Mrs. Mackenzie and 
Irby remains that, of the women of noble 
birth: King Bogoris’ sister. The lady in 
question was being detained in Constanti- 
nople as a hostage and since St. Methodius 
was concerned in captives of war, he on her 
intervention did two remarkable things. 
He prompted the release of captive and also 
her and then he accepted her invitation 
(year 869), to go to the Bulgarian Court and 
seek the conversion to Christianity of her 
brother the king and the Bulgarian people. 
We do not know the name of this noble 
woman, which is the cause of this great story 
and probably, why SS. Cyril and Methodius 
accepted the mission to the lands of our 
forefathers. x 

This writer acknowledges with thanks and 
appreciation sincere cooperation of Mr. John 
P. Hanak, who is a talented researcher on 
the Slovak and Slavonic history. 

We also learn another very important news, 
that the Slav nations and tribes had their 
own alphabet, known as giagolitic. It is 
stated in same source, that it is not known 
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when or by whom it was invented, or even 
where it was in use is not clear. About the 
year 860, it is said, Cyril invented, what has 
ever since been known as the Cyrillic alpha- 
bet and this enabled the Slavonic language 
to writing. The Serbians still employ this 
alphabet, while the Bulgarians make use of 
the modified form of the same character, 
which ever since the days of Peter the Great, 
has been in use in Russia. As being stated, 
there is an older and ruder Slavonic alpha- 
bet called the glagolitic. 


Research on Coal Liquefication Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Madam 
President, a spokesman for the coal in- 
dustry, Mr. Eric H. Reichl, has pointed 
out that there is a great need for re- 
search on more advantageous ways of 
utilizing the energy of coal. Writing in 
the July 1, 1963, issue of the United Mine 
Workers Journal, Mr. Reichl compares 
the $20 million spent annually on coal 
research with the $200 million spent by 
the Atomic Energy Commission to per- 
fect nuclear production of electric en- 
ergy. He warns that if coal is to continue 
as a principal source of energy, sufficient 
funds must be invested in research to 
overcome the inconveniences of coal as a 
solid fuel, perhaps by liquefying it. 

Because of the importance of this ar- 
ticle to coal-producing regions of our 
Nation, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the United Mine Workers Journal, 
July 1, 1963] 
CONSOL’S RESEARCH CHIEF Warns: THE COAL 
IndpustTRY Hap BETTER Wake Ur 


(By Eric H. Reichl, vice president, research, 
Consolidation Coal Co.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, I noticed that I am 
the only coal man on this panel. Perhaps 
this is just accidental; but I rather think it 
is symoblic of the general attitude of the coal 
industry toward research. I believe that the 
industry on the whole is not sold on either 
the need or the merits of research, Yet, it 
seems to me that rarely has an industry 
needed research so desperately as does the 
coal industry at this time. Whatever the 
reason for this attitude, let me tell you how 
it all looks from the point of view of the 
coal researcher and I will just briefly add up 


my own thoughts based on the 15 years with 


a research division at Consolidation Coal 

First, let me describe the setting. Visu- 
alize, if you please, a quiet little mining town 
south of Pittsburgh, called Library. In this 
little town are located our research facilities, 
recently described by a high official of our 
Government, as follows: 

“Facilities which are antiquated; a rescar¢h 
section split up in several different buildings, 
none of them constructed for research work. 
They were old warehouses—they were old 
storehouses just converted to handle the re- 
search.“ 
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While I might not describe our facilities in 
quite this way, I can understand why they 
might appear so to someone who ts accus- 
tomed to the glass and marble palaces one 
has come to expect today at research centers. 

In spite of this setting, I feel there ere good 
reasons to be proud of some of the results 
that have come out of these old storehouses 
and warehouses because I think these re- 
sults are significant and have been of im- 
portance to the entire coal industry. Before 
I get into these results, let me first make a 
Jew general comments. 

First, is research really needed? 

My management thought so as early as 15 
years ago. Looking at coal's situation today, 
it would seem to me at least that research is 
even more needed today; in fact it is desper- 
ately needed. 

I happen to be convinced that atomic 
energy poses a threat to this industry which 
is deadly indeed. I come to this conclusion 
because I believe in research and because we 
can look at the phenomenal results which 
over $1 billion spent on atomic energy re- 
search has already achieved over the 15 years 
since our division was formed. 

Furthermore, the AEC spends research dol- 
lars right now at a rate equivalent to about 
50 cents for every ton of coal mined in 
this country, most of it aimed at elim- 
inating coal as a source of electric energy. 
In other words, 50 cents per ton is what 
the competition spends on research trying 
to take our market away. How much do we 
spend on keeping it? 

Assuming that the need for research is 
real, the second question which arises is 
this: “What should the target of coal re- 
search be?” 

I am tempted to add it all up in a very 
brief comment by stating that research 
should try to overcome the one unfortunate 
circumstance which is a burden to coal and 
that is the simple fact that it is a solid. 
I would like to spend more of my allotted 
time to tell you what we at Consol did to- 
ward this end. But let me first comment 
on the other areas which do not fall under 
the classification of “making coal liquid.” 

With this I mean specifically the use of 
coal in steel making and in the production 
of chemicals. 

I think we must recognize that the steel in- 
dustry is spending far more research money 
trying to reduce the use of coke, or coal for 
that matter, than we can hope to match. 
Again this research has been very success- 
ful as you well know and, on the whole, 
steelmaking represents, what I would think, 
a declining market for coal. 

There are, of course, many specific prob- 
lems regarding the use of coal in the steel 
mill which must be attended to and we are 
doing a lot of it in our own laboratory, 
but it does not hit at the basic marketing 
problem coal faces today. So I will not 
discuss it any further. 

If research on coal in can- 
not help the picture, neither can research 
on the production of chemicals solve this 
problem. Very simply, the volume is too 
small. There have been some very major at- 
tempts to reach this specific goal, particular- 
ly those of Union Carbide and H I may say 
so, those of our own. However, broadly 
speaking, chemicals are no solution to the 
problem of marketing large volumes of coal. 

So let us go back now to the main re- 
search job: How to overcome the disadvan- 
tage coal carries by virtue of its solid state. 
The disadvantage is a very real one. Solids 
are expensive to handle, expensive to trans- 
port, and as a form of energy, nobody wants 
it (unless we consider uranium pellets). 

Our overall theme song, therefore, has 
been, and remains today, to make coal over 
into some sort of a fluid; to put it into 
such s form that we can somehow move 
it through a piece of pipe—or for that mat- 
ter, through a wire; but this is another 
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problem. In our research program, this form 
has ranged from coal-water slurry to liquid 
fuels to pipeline gas—anything as long as 
it ls a fluid. 

Not all phases of our work are equally 
advanced, of course, Right or wrong we 
started out by assigning priorities to various 
parts of the overall job. We had to, to 
keep a reasonable budget because after all, 
we are only a single private company and 
had to use our own money. We did not 
have any government research funds. 

So the first job we tackled was somehow 
to break down the transportation burden. 
As you know, we developed and demonstrated 
the crosscountry pipelining of coal and the 
utilization of slurry in power stations. 
Whatever you may wish to say about our 
pipeline development, its effect on freight 
rates is undeniable. 

This was a very major research job, in- 
cluding all phases such as laboratory, pilot 
plant and commercial demonstration of var- 
ious aspects of this technique. I would like 
to say the full potential of coal pipelines has 
never been fully realized. To do this will 
require a much greater show of interest on 
the part of the industry, and also on the part 
of the consumer. Of course the consumer 
has atomic energy as backstop; maybe a little 
more atomic pressure on the industry will 
bring about a renewed interest in the line, 
In the meantime, at least we can enjoy 
the new era of railroad freight ratemaking. 

Anyway, this research job is behind us 
and our work, as far as handling and trans- 
portation goes, now centers on coarse, raw 
coal. We are completely openminded about 
this, whether it is wet or dry, pipe or belt, 
truck or rall, we will look at all schemes 
anything which might cut the cost between 
the face and the point of shipment or point 
of use. 

When we consider our program as a whole, 
the coal pipeline appears simply as a first 
stage of coal liquefaction. It still aims only 
at coal's existing markets whether it is pow- 
er or steel. The next and technical far more 
difficult job will involve the actual conver- 
sion of coal in order to enter the liquid and 
gaseous fuel market. Consider first the in- 
centive to do this. 

If we process coal at all, it will surely be at 
the mine, and there we can bring to bear 
coal'’s overwhelming advantages—the large 
reserves, their geographic location, and, 
above all, the price at the mine—because at 
the mine mouth, liquid fuels, for instance 
gasoline, costs about 7 times as much as coal, 
and gas is almost 3 times as much. With 
thin kind of margin, the chances are good 
for successful research, and we have pursued 
this goal ever since we were in business. 

Now as far as the liquid fuel market is con- 
cerned, it is, of course, a fact that there is 
an abundance, an excess of such fuels 
around. But this is true for gas, for oil, for 
coal, and even for uranium. The problem is 
not to fill a badly needed gap of liquid fuels. 
The problem is to find a badly needed new 
use for coal. ; 

The liquid fuel market is very large, and if 
our work should be successful, maybe the 
oll industry will permit us to add a little 
sidestream to the 2 million barrels of liquid 
fuels which are imported into this country 
daily. 

They will, of course, not do this out of 
kindness, but I don’t think we need any spe- 
cial breaks. In fact, if coal conversion is not 
fully competitive, it will be useless. And 
this brings me to the present state of this 
art. 
I imagine some of you will have noted the 
newspaper stories about our process and the 
fact that OCR may desire to speed the devel- 
opment right through the pilot plant phase. 
I don’t know whether this will happen or 
not; but there is one thing I do know. As a 
result of this interest by the Government, 
this development of ours has been checked, 
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rechecked, crosschecked, evaluated, and ap- 
praised now for over 2 years—by us, by people 
in the oll industry, by large engineering 
firms and by the Government. I gather the 
consensus after all this is that, given a fair 
price for coal and an adequate return on in- 
vestment, the cost of , for instance, 
would lie between 12 to 14 cents per gallon, 
It cannot be tied down any closer than that 
at the present time. ` 

Iam not going to argue here whether this 
fs a gold mine or a barely marginal propo- 
sition. But I do know that it means one 
heck of a lot of progress; because when the 
last major effort in this field was wound up 
10 years ago by the Office of Synthetic Fuels 
after spending $87 million on it, the price of 
gasoline from coal had been appraised at 
around 28 to 35 cents a gallon. 

I think we have made real headway in 
our “old warehouses” in Library and have 
set a new standard for research on liquid 
fuels from coal. No project now deserves 
attention and much less any pilot plant ef- 
fort if it is not at least as promising. I 
would say par for this course has now been 
reestablished at a much lower level. 

The second largest fluid energy market is, 
of course, the gas business. Time is too short 
here and I cannot get into this In any detail 
but the production of pipeline gas from coal 
is obviously a very worthwhile objective; 
maybe there are some questions on this later, 
We, ourselves, have been in it for almost 
as long as we have had a research group. 
In fact, we are in it today jointly with two 
major gas companies. In this connection, 
I believe it is foolish to argue as an alter- 
nate for conversion of coal to liquids or to 
gases. Really, both are desirable goals. Both 


Let me, in closing, ask you for the one 
thing our work needs more than anything 
else and that is a friendly, receptive atmos- 

think we should rec- 


State Aid to the Arts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, the 
New York State Council on the Arts has 
set a pattern of State support for the 
arts which is being emulated by an in- 
creasing number of State governments in 
all parts of the Nation. 

The movement has been spreading 
rapidly but uncvenly in form and plan. 
This development is a welcome response 
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by the people to the growing conscious- 
ness of the place of the visual and per- 
forming arts ir our Nation’s life, and it 
should be fostered and encouraged. A 
national agency is essential to provide 
continuing stimulation and standards in 
the distribution of our creative resources. 
This is the service which can be rendered 
by a U.S. Arts Foundation such as the 
one I have proposed in my bill and in 
the bill submitted by Senator HUMPHREY, 
and which was emphasized in the report 
of August Heckscher, the President's 
consultant on the arts. 

At the recent convention of the Ameri- 
can Symphony Orchestra League in San 
Francisco, John H. MacFadyen, execu- 
tive director of the New York State Coun- 

eil on the Arts, called attention to the es- 

sential role of Government in any pro- 
gram to develop the Nation's cultural re- 
sources. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp Mr. MacFadyen’s address en- 
titled America's Approach to the Arts,” 
which was delivered at the convention 
keynote luncheon, June 20, 1963. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICA’S APPROACH TO THE ARTS 
{Address by John H. MacFadyen) 

The subject of today's meeting is an ap- 
propriate challenge for the combined con- 
ventions of the American Symphony Orches- 
tra League and Community Arts Councils 
Inc. The American approach, like the 
American dream, is a popular and ex- 
tremely vague epithet. It has been subject 
to intense and personal interpretation and 
interpolation, and I don’t need to point out 
that it doesn’t take much interpolation to 
turn epithet into epitpah. Sometimes Im 
afraid that that may be what's happening to 
the American approach. At the moment, 
America’s approach to the arts is not work- 
ing; it's not working because it is not total, 
and I, for one, am convinced that it won't 
work until it is total. We are still arguing 
the question of the validity of Government 
support for the arts, but the argument gen- 
erally revolves around whether or not Gov- 
ernment support should replace other sources 
of patronage, or will replace other sources 
of patronage. The question is not either/or, 
it’s both. In fact it’s more than both, it’s 
all. 

There has been a peculiar tradition in the 
development of patronage in genera} and 
patronage for the arts in particular to look 
on each succeeding source as it emerges as 
the final salvation. At least this has been 
true in the succession of the benevolent in- 
dividual, the foundation, the university, cor- 

tions and business, and to some extent 
labor. It has been a little like watching 
children on a treasure hunt—as each new 
clue is discovered they all rush to the hiding 
place certain that they will find the grand 
prize. In arts patronage, the latest rock to 
be turned over revealed government, and 
everyone has rushed in to scramble the hear- 
ing records with laments and demands. 
Characteristic of the analogy there have, of 
course, been some who have contented them- 
selves with minor prizes, withdrawing from 
the search and secretly hiding them from the 
others. But generally just about everyone 
has jumped into the fray. 

Now even Government is not a simple sin- 
gle source of patronage. It is complex and 
multiple and there exists within it a wide 
range of legitimate concerns. Government 
includes at least municipal and county gov- 
ernment, at least the executive, conservation, 
education, health, correction, public service 
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and commerce divisions of State government, 
and at least some of the present depart- 
ments of the Federal Government including 
the executive branch and State, Defense, In- 
terior, Commerce and Health, Education and 
Welfare, 

Beginning back there with the all-impor- 
tant benevolent individual, I have just listed 
21 potentially significant sources of patron- 
age. There may be others, but until these 21 
are assuming their appropriate shares in a 
logically interrelated way I will not be satis- 
fied with America’s approach to the arts. 

As director of the New York State Council 
on the Arts, my specific knowledge is largely 
limited to only one of these 21 sources, the 
executive branch of State government. But 
aside from some comment on our program 
I would like to examine the broader aspects 
of the developing State support across the 
United States. 

Around the end of March, I forwarded 
copies of the report, “New York State Coun- 
cil on the Arts, 1962," to the governors of the 
50 States. In an accompanying letter I 
asked them four general questions. So far, 
we have received 30 replies, from Alaska, 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

To my first question, “Is support for the 
arts considered a legitimate concern of your 
State government?” 18 gave a categorical 
ves, none answered flatly no, 2 gave no an- 
swer, 6 were indefinite and 4 felt that the 
question was premature on a State policy 
level. Personally, I was surprised and im- 
pressed to find two-fifths of our States ac- 
cepting without question the principle of 
State support for the arts. This alone is a 
remarkably encouraging sign. Without 
identifying the source, let me give you a 
selection of these answers: 

“I do think that support for the arts is a 
legitimate concern of State government. Of 
course, the extent to which such support may 
be extended must necessarily depend on re- 
sources, financial and otherwise.” 

And from another, “I believe that support 
for the arts on the part of State government 
is both proper and beneficial, providing al- 
ways that support is given in such a way as 
to insure complete freedom of expression on 
the part of the artist.” 

Or another, I would certainly say that 
we consider support for the arts a legitimate 
concern of State government. However, I 
feel that such support does not necessarily 
mean direct financial outlay since the pat- 
tern of operation of various other State agen- 
cles and institutions gives a great deal of 
support at the present time. I am particu- 
larly aware of the kind of support that comes 
from the extension services of our various 
colleges and universities.” 

And still another says, “it is my personal 
feeling that the State governments have a 
very definite role to play in this area as a 
means of enabling our citizens to enjoy richer 
and more complete personal lives.” 

These are personal expressions from some 
of our governors. 

My second question asked, “Does your 
State have a long-range plan for developing 
its cultural resources?” and here the pic- 
ture becomes a bit more clouded. Only 
three answered yes, the rest were indefinite, 
and the three yeses implied a somewhat lim- 
ited interpretation of the expression, “cul- 
tural resources,” In many instances, how- 
ever, it was indicated that State commis- 
sions had been established with this plan- 
ning as part of their responsibility. In New 
York, long-range planning is implicit in our 
legislation, but the council is no where near 
the point where long-range goals could be 
more than loosely defined. 
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Questions 3 and 4 were more difficult to 
answer: “What, in your opinion, is the ap- 
propriate relationship of State patronage to 
the creative artist; the performing artist; 
the institutions for interpretation of the 
visual and performing arts?“ and can you 
suggest ways in which the State can encour- 
age the development of all other potential 
sources of patronage for the arts?“ 

Those that did answer suggested tech- 
niques that State governments will attempt 
to develop. Seven, including New York, ap- 
pear to have legislated arts councils or com- 
missions with broad responsibility to all the 
arts. Three have less formal commissions 
made up of private citizens or appointed by 
the Governor without specific legislation. 
Seven States are limited to giving some di- 
rect support to museums, historical socie- 
ties, symphony orchestras and other per- 
forming arts, or festivals. The remainder 
appear to limit their support to direct edu- 
cation. 

The New York State Council on the Arts, 
established in 1960, is, as I said, part of the 
executive branch of State government. It 
is generally charged to encourage partici- 
pation in and appreciation of the arts. The 
State department of education supports 
numerous programs of direct arts educa- 
tion in the public schools, the State uni- 
versity system, the libraries, and the State 
museum. We feel that the department of 
conservation should participate in the de- 
velopment of public facilities for the arts 
and in the preservation of important build- 
ings and other significant works of art. The 
departments of health and correction can 
use the arts in imaginative ways in search- 
ing for solutions to their problems; the 
department of public service can also help 
with the development of facilities, and the 
department of commerce is responsible for 
presenting the State’s artistic or cultural 
image to the Nation and the world. I would 
hope that eventually the State arts coun- 
cil would be able to function as an effec- 
tive coordinating agency for these many 
and diversified programs. In the meantime 
we are exploring our immediate responsi- 
bilities. 

The council's programs fall into four 
categories. The touring professional per- 
forming arts program is devised to make it 
possible for communities throughout the 
State to present the highest quality con- 
certs, theater, opera, and ballet and dance. 
Our support is to the local sponsors to permit 
their offering approved companies within 
prescribed ticket price limitations. Similar- 
ly, top quality exhibitions of the visual arts 
are circulated to local museums, schools or 
colleges, or arts centers, with council sup- 
port. The educational program supports 
the introduction of professional perform- 
ances and other direct projects into the 
public schools. The special projects pro- 
gram is primarily devoted to improving the 
opportunities for the emerging creative or 
performing artist to be seen or heard. The 
technical assistance program is designed to 
improve the standards of amateur commu- 
nity arts through providing expert consul- 
tation to the local organizations. 

While these four categories loosely define 
our operations we are constantly searching 
for ways to encourage logical cooperation 
among organizations with similar objectives. 
The council recently helped to guide the es- 
tablishment of a New York State opera 
league with this in mind. You will be in- 
terested here in our studies of the symphony 
orchestras in New York State being under- 
taken by the American Symphony Orchestra 

staff. Pre findings indicate 
that 163 orchestras were surveyed including 
33 which were unclassified due to lack of 
response and 26 currently defunct or with 
temporarily suspended seasons, Of the re- 
maining 104, 3 are classified as major 
orchestra, 2 as metropolitan orchestra, 8 as 
other professional orchestras, 62 as com- 
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munity orchestras, 26 as college and univer- 
sity orchestras and 3 as youth orchestras. 
These classifications follow the American 
Symphony Orchestra League categories used 
to designate the financial scope of an orches- 
tra's operations. 

Following the council's regional division 
of the State, the geographical groupings. in- 
dicate 13 orchestras in the 8 counties of the 
western area, 13 in the 12 counties of the 
Finger Lakes area, 9 in the 9 counties of the 
central area, 5 orchestras in the 11 eastern 
area counties, 5 in the 13 counties of the 
Adirondack area, and 59 orchestras in the 9 
counties of Metropolitan New York City area. 

In a summary of the findings of the survey, 
Mrs. Thompson noted that approximately 
10 percent of the known orchestras in the 
United States were in New York State and, 
of these, approximately two-thirds have been 
founded in the 20 years. New York 
State's orchestras play at least 1,200 concerts 
each year to an estimated audience of about 
2 million persons, exclusive of radio and tele- 
vision. Gross annual expenditures for 
orchestral operations total about $5 million 
of which 45 percent must be raised through 
patronage. 

Plans are being made to initiate the sec- 
ond phase of the survey which will seek some 
specific answers to the question of how 
greater cooperation and coordination among 
these orchestras may contribute to increas- 
ing audiences and patronage and raising the 
standards of performance. 

This is an indication of what New York 
State, executive branch, is trying to accom- 
plish with its one twenty-first of the total 
patronage picture. I think it is a gratifying 
start, but in terms of the potential, our 
achievement is extremely modest, I have also 
suggested the nationwide climate developing 
for broadening State support. Each State 
has its particular artistic indentity and to 
this extent the programs that emerge will 
naturally differ. 

They will, however, have certain considera- 
tions in common. These I have pointed out 
in a general guide to State support pro- 
grams prepared in answer to the numerous 
requests for information received in our of- 
fice. They include; 

Motives: There will be a variety of mo- 
tives behind interest in State support. What 
these motives may be is of relatively little 
importance provided they are for 
what they are and for their potential dan- 
ger to the overall concern. It would not 
be reasonable to expect anyone who has 
devoted a lifetime to the development and 
support of a symphony orchrestra to totally 
abandon this devotion in order to promote 
a broader artistic concept. But if the sole 
ambition, in urging a State program, is 
limited to improving the specific economic 
welfare to that orchestra, the protagonist 
will be ill-suited to exercise any substantial 
influence on that State program. S 
interest and knowledge is indispensable to 
development but it must not become exclu- 
sive. 

Public persuasion: In approaching a legis- 
lature, as well in fact as any recalcitrant 
source of potential patronage, our sins of 
omission are enormous. Too frequently an 
obscure obligation is implied without proper 
fdefinition or justification. These people 
are human beings with diverse personal 
backgrounds and interests; they become a 
majority when there is a clear understanding 
of the importance of their collective action. 
Social welfare legislation is enacted not be- 
cause each legislator has personally experi- 
enced poverty, sickness, and ignorance, but 
because he is keenly aware of the moral and 
indeed the political implications of his con- 
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cern for these inequities. It is less important 
to convert the legislature into art lovers than 
it is to demonstrate to them the signifi- 
cance of the arts in the development of 
society. 

Legislation: The preparation of legislation 
for introduction into a State legislature is, 
of course, a highly technical task and de- 
mands the attention of competent legal 
counsel. State constitutions differ and 
specific bills will be developed within the 
limitations determined therein. 

Goals and techniques: The principal func- 
tion of State support is to encourage higher 
standards in, and greater public exposure to 
all the arts, An initial survey will be helpful 
in generally determining the extent and qual- 
ity of a State's cultural resources, their eco- 
nomic well-being and existing sources of sup- 
port, and their appeal to the public interest. 
While much of this information will be sta- 
tistical the quality evaluation should be 
candid and professional, The main func- 
tion of this survey will be to determine a 
point of departure toward the establishment 
of broad goals. These goals should be real- 
istically projected over a long period of time 
and general planning for their achievement 
should follow, 

A State goal of better art for more people 
deals essentially with the interpretive. Be- 
fore many States can make significant prog- 
ress toward this goal in all the arts they 
must develop public recognition of and inter- 
est in quality, and general and special educa- 
tional programs directed toward sustaining 
this interest and eventually producing this 
quality. It should be pointed out that in 
many parts of the country the population 
pattern is such that interstate cooperation 
is the most logical approach. Frequently 
this may require the subordination of “State 
pride,” but I hope we have reached the point 
in national maturity where this ideal can be 
achieved. 

In the establishment of broad goals and 
the development of techniques professional 
advisers can play a crucial role. They should 
be chosen for their special ability to relate 
their knowledge and experience to the par- 
ticular program of a given State; they may 
well be the most effective protection against 
Government support becoming Government 
control. 

Stripped of the various disguises intended 
to make it acceptable to the public and palat- 
able to the lawmaker, we are dealing finally, 
as I have said, with another source of patron- 
age to the arts: The State government. To 
play the role of patron in any field involves 
the risk of the delusion that patronage, in 
itself, can create. In the end, this is the 
special gift of talent to a human soul. Mo- 
tives behind patronage are as diverse as its 
sources, whether individual, foundation, busi- 
ness or the various levels of Government, 
But if patronage cannot create, it may be 
creative depending on the imagination of the 
source. The sources themselves will fall into 
catégories of concern particular to their na- 
ture, dealing broadly with the creative, the 
interpretive, or the audience. As these 
sources emerge under the complex but vital 
American system they will find their logi- 
cal place within a category. To find this 
logical place for State support is our collec- 
tive challenge. To some extent this will 
inevitably be a trial and error search, and as 
we are answerable to the taxpayer we must 
hope for his patience and indulgence. But 
Government responsibility for its share of 
patronage of the arts in America has been too 
long neglected, That we are now endeavor- 
ing to assume this responsibility puts us all 
in the service of a very special cause, which 
is only part of the dream, America’s total 
approach to the arts. 
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Alliance, Ohio, Honors an Outstanding 
Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, in these days 
of racial unrest it seems to me that a 
bright spot appears in my congressional 
district. 

Alliance, Ohio, has honored an out- 
standing citizen. A Negro. They have 
named a new school library for Curvis 
Rhyne. 

I am pleased, Mr. Speaker, to call Cur- 
vis Rhyne my friend. I am delighted 
that he has received this well-deserved 
honor. Alliance, Ohio, is also to be con- 
gratulated. 

The following article is from the Al- 
liance Review, June 19, 1963: 

LIBRARY NAMED FOR RHYNE 

A living memorial to one of Alliance's lead- 
ing Negro citizens, Second Ward Councilman 
Curvis F. Rhyne, was established by the 
Alliance Board of Education in unprece- 
dented action last night. 

The new library in the new addition un- 
der construction at North Franklin School 
will be known as the Curvis F. Rhyne Li- 
brary. 

The honor to Rhyne, latest in a series 
which have been forthcoming since he 
stepped into political circles on an active 
basis 12 years ago, was approved in a reso- 
lution adopted by the board of education. 

Board President John L. Russell sponsored 
the resolution for the 40-year-old employee 
of Transue and Williams Steel Forging Corp. 

PRESIDED AT CEREMONY 


Rhyne recently served as master of cere- 
monies for ground-breaking at the school 
project. 

The resolution adopted by council reads 
as follows: 

“Whereas, Curvis F. Rhyne has been out- 
standing in his community to bring about 
the establishment of a new school building 
presently known as the Franklin Street 
School and has worked herein and diligently 
among various peoples to secure the new 
building and deserves recognition for his 
efforts: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That inasmuch as the new 
Franklin school shall have as a part of its 
structure a school library to be maintained 
by the Alliance public school system, that 
in recognition of the achievements of Curvis 
F. Rhyne, that the said new library in said 
Franklin Street School, be known as the 
Curvis F, Rhyne Library, and that the room 
be dedicated with future date to be estab- 
lished by the board of education and by the 
superintendent of schools.” 

Russell referred to Rhyne as very level 
headed and temperate and said he has done 
a splendid job in helping get out the vote. 
Russell added, “He has worked among his 
people, especially to bring about this school 
project.” 

Dr. L. E. Law, superintendent of schools, 
said Rhyne had been most cooperative” with 
the schools. 

IN SIXTH TERM 


Rhyne is married and resides at 1029 East 
Noble Street. He ls completing his sixth 2- 
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year term on council which he has served as 
president pro tem. 

He has been very active in affairs of the 
Tabernacle Baptist Church and Negro ma- 
sonic activities. He was also instrumental 
in bringing the annual convention of the 
Federated Democratic Clubs of Ohio to Alli- 
ance 2 years ago. 

Rhyne has been a champion of the local 
Negro History Week observances here and 
served as president of the Alliance Negro 
History Club. 

Rhyne attended high school and college 
in Georgia and has taken parliamentary law 
and political science courses at Alliance High 
School and Mount Union College. 


Col. Paul G. Benedum Calls for Individ- 
ual Responsibility, Energy, in Com- 
mencement Address at Alderson- 
Broaddus College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
on May 27, 1963, the graduating class of 
Alderson-Broaddus College, Philippi, 
W. Va., was addressed by Col. Paul G. 
Benedum, president of the Claude 
Worthington Benedum Foundation. 
This institution, under the leadership of 
President Richard E. Shearer, is develop- 
ing a constructive system of training for 
thousands of students from West Vir- 
ginia and other States. As a business 
leader and philanthropist Col. Benedum 
has been instrumental in advancing 
many worthwhile programs designed to 
improve educational facilities in the 
Mountain State. The Benedum Founda- 
tion, formed by the late industrialist, 
Michael L. Benedum, is appreciated 
as an organization which major interests 
have been to enhance educational op- 
portunities for young Americans. 

Speaking at the 92d commencement 
exercises, the native West Virginian 
pointed out that freedom is not without 
its costs, and that each citizen has a re- 
sponsibility to be an alert, interested and 
informed participant in the determina- 
tion of public policy. He said that— 


to preserve that freedom which heretofore 
we have been willing to defend at any cost, 
or will the epitaph for our society read, 
“this civilization died because it didn’t want 


to be bothered?” 


He further emphasized the need for 
self-reliance and diligence in solving the 
series of complex problems which con- 
front us on the domestic scene. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that excerpts from the address 
of Col. Paul G. Benedum at the com- 
mencement exercises of Alderson-Broad- 
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dus College, May 27, 1963, be printed in 
the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Farevom Is Nor Free 


(Commencement address by Paul G, 
Benedum) 

In the Mountain State, 1963 is a great an- 
niversary year. West Virginia is celebrating 
its centennial with a bold new spirit—an 
event worthy of recognition, as a tribute to 
men and women whose forebears were the 
brave pioneers that first challenged the wild- 
erness. It is the story of a proud heritage 
wherefore I hurry to confirm my identifica- 
tion as a native son. 

Well known on this campus is the circum- 
stance that you too are observing a birthday 
anniversary—your ninety-second. Impor- 
tantly, 1871 witnessed the founding of an 
institution now bearing the name Alderson- 
Broaddus College, which welcomes without 
regard to race, creed, sex, or economic status, 
students, and friends and commencement 
speakers. A very comforting thought to me, 
a Methodist and trustee of neighboring 
West Virginia Wesleyan College. 

Some years ago the proud owner of the 
greatest race 
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is the fastest world a horse has ever seen.” 

This I should like to speak 
briefly on the academic “State of the Union” 
in the 19th year of the cold war with some 
emphasis on the nearly forgotten admoni- 
tion of 200 years ago, that “freedom is not 
free” and never was; the inescapable price 
of freedom being eternal vigilance; and to 
remind you that on the highway of life, a 
“left turn” is not necessarily the right direc- 
tion if we wish to maintain our freedom and 
liberties. 

During the past quarter century I have 
read with a sad heart the writings of far too 
many Americans who seem to have con- 
tracted an alien infection with deplorable 
symptoms. Some of them have been brash 
enough to suggest that our forefathers were 
more interested in protecting their money 
and property than in giving their fellow 
Americans any more liberty. In effect, they 
are rewriting much in the same 
fashion we glibly accuse the Russians of 
doing. 


past 

problems of the present, but it is Just those 
who have been scornful of the past who are 
first to miss their footing in the future; it 
is just those who praise famous men and 
ponder over thelr experience who order their 
own lives aright and leave the world the 
richer for their passing through it. 

Along with those who criticize and down- 
grade thelr country are others who criticize 
and downgrade business profits. In sọ do- 
ing, they neglect to remember that profits 
are also indispensable to the welfare of our 
economy for Uncle Sam is a major share- 
holder in such profits through heavy cor- 
porate and dividend taxes (52 percent cor- 
poration—91 percent individual). : 

My good friend, Perry Gresham, presiden 
of Bethany College, has said, Indolence, ig- 
norance and immorality are greater threats 
to America than the Communist conspiracy.” 
I do not agree with my friend that they are 
greater threats, but I do say they are a cal- 
culated part of the whole threat that will 
lead us down the primrose path to the con- 
centration camp. 

Dr. Gresham says, “When students find 
more Interest in beach riots at Fort Lauder- 
dale than they find in chemistry or history, 
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there is cause for alarm.” He says, “In an age 
when people form associations to eliminate 
competition or win more pay for less work, 
there is little moral fiber in the body politic. 
The old-fashioned Christian doctrine of work 
must be recovered if our civilization is to sur- 
vive. The drive for less work is a threat 
to the mental health of our Nation as well 
as to the morals and the economy.” 

I agree and IU go further. When a ham 
comedian, movie actor or singer without edu- 
cation, training or ability is better known 
and can command a larger audience, more re- 
spect and a hundred times as much salary as 
our scientists and teachers, there is some- 
thing wrong with us. When our magazines, 
newspapers and TV feel that they must ex- 
ploit shooting, sex and sensationalism in or- 
der to sell, there is something wrong with 
us, How can we expect other nations to re- 
spect us? 

Visitors to our shores are aghast to discover 
that America is not peopled entirely by gang- 
sters, cowboys, juvenile hoodlums and 
crooners. Why must they come here to find 
that out? Why don’t we see that we have 
better salesmen going to them? Any com- 
pany that presented its product in such un- 
favorable light would soon go bankrupt and 
out of business. We are supposed to be the 
greatest advertisers and salesmen in the 
world. We all agree we're selling the greatest 
product. But nobody is buying. Why? 

I agree with Frank Masland. We should 
educate thousands of students from other 
countries, particularly the underdeveloped 
countries; those newly nationalized and those 
still colonial, stipulating that the students 
major in American history, American eco- 
nomic history and in business administra- 
tion so that they may learn of the basis for 
the American free enterprise system. 

“With a background beginning with the 
Pilgrim Fathers and leading through the in- 
dustrial age, he will know why we celebrate 
Thanksgiving Day and why we value so 
highly the life and property and freedom of 
the individual. Russia has been training 
foreign nationals for 25 years. Graduates are 
thoroughly indoctrinated by professionals in 
the art. In a Russian school there is no 
danger of a faculty member being fuzzy- 
minded about capitalism. Those nationals 
we can persuade to attend our schools should 
leave our shores thoroughly indoctrinated 
with the virtues of our system and the evils 
of communism. This is one program we can- 
not afford not to underwrite.” 

The word traitor is defined as one who is 
guilty of treason; and treason is defined by 
the Constitution as giving aid or comfort to 
the enemy. If communism in general is our 
enemy then anyone who gives aid or comfort 
or abets the advance of communism is guilty 
of treason and is a traitor, The favorite tool 
of the Communist is the unsuspected traitor, 
whether he be a Government employee, an 
editor, the composer of a slanted headline, 
a commentator, a-columnist, a faculty mem- 
ber, a labor leader, a business or professional 
man, a student or anyone else, 

Now, none of us want to be a traitor. I'm 
sure none of us would do anything to give 
aid and comfort to an enemy. But did you 
ever think that every time you break a law, 
no matter how trivial—or defend a habitual 
lawbreaker—every time you flaunt disci- 
pline and authority, every time you say 
something detrimental about your country, 
without trying to be constructive, every time 
you promote indolence, every time you want 
something for nothing, every time you coun- 
tenance or support immorality, every time 
you tread on the rights of others or demand 
some selfish, special privilege for yourself, 
every time you take from Peter to pay Paul, 
every time you support some theory without 
first thoroughly studying your history to be 
sure it hasn't failed in the past and that it 
is in conformity with the sacred traditions 
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of the American way of life you are easing 
the work of—and thus giving comfort and, 
in effect, aid to our enemies. 

Let us stop and think and be sure we are 
honorable Americans. 

God created man and gave him freedom of 
choice. What we are today, what we have 
today, is the result of the forces of good 
and the forces of evil—of the efforts of men 
of goodwill and the efforts of men of evil in- 
tent. The more we seek freedom from want 
and freedom from fear through centralized 
or socialized government, the less we shall 
possess of the freedom of choice. When we 
turn to.a government for our wants, the quid 
pro quo is the right to choose. The only 
freedom which all men possess equally is the 
freedom of choice. Men are not equal in any 
other respect, except in the sight of God. 

During the course of the next few years 
we shall determine whether we remain a free 
republic or become guinea pigs of Soviet 
Russia's 20th century experiment in scien- 
tife materialism. This is not a mass deci- 
sion. This is an individual decision. This is 
your decision and my own decision. Will we 
make whatever sacrifice may be necessary to 
preserve that freedom which heretofore we 
have been willing to defend at any cost or 
will the epitaph for our society read, “This 
civilization died because it didn’t want to be 
bothered.” 

For bear this in mind: Our civilization is 
based upon religion—upon belief in a final 
divine authority. Until communism ap- 
peared on the scene, we lived in a world of 
believers, whether Buddhist or Hindu, Jew or 
Gentile, primitive savage or the boulevardier 
of gay Paree. Where the flood of communism 
has covered the land, believers have died and 
religion perished. Khrushchev, knowing his 
listeners would soon forget (even as they 
forgot what Hitler said and wrote) boasted 
that “either communism or capitalism will 
go.” < 

The issue can no longer be avoided, Either 
God is or He is not. Either a man possesses 
value only as a servant of the state or his 
value is as a servant of his Creator. Either 
God is the truth or the Kremlin is the 
truth—but not both. Either God is omnipo- 
tent or communism is omnipotent. There 
can be no compromise, One will go down 
before the other. 

We are capitalists; we are believers, We 
are the mortal enemies of the Communist 
athelst. We have looked at the march of 
communism in Europe, Asia, Central and 
South America, and in our own beloved coun- 
try. We have counted the score. It is clear 
to anyone who is not afraid to look that the 
rate at which communism is absorbing land 
and people is such that we free citizens of 
the United States will make our final de- 
terminative decisions within the next few 

. That statement is altogether plausi- 
ble if projected in the light of history for 
in 1945, 7 percent of the world's people 
were behind the Iron Curtain—now, 40 per- 
cent. Those decisions we reach will deter- 
mine whether we remain a free people or 
whether they are our last free decisions. 


Big Jim Farley: A Giant in Time of 
Peril 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, some- 
times we have the feeling that giants 
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walk the face of the earth. Times of 
peril produce great men. Thirty-years 
ago this Nation was on the brink of ruin, 
as the great depression fastened down 
upon us. Great men came forward to 
match and to master this hour of crisis 
and fear. I shall not enumerate the 
others, but Big Jim Farley was one of 
the giants of the time. 

Big Jim piloted Franklin D. Roosevelt 
into the White House. 

This was enough for one man to do in 
a lifetime, but Big Jim will always be re- 
membered for his own sake, as well as in 
the reflected glory of F.DR. As the 
principal politician of the day, he estab- 
lished a legacy of dignity, acumen, 
statesmanship and patriotism for all pol- 
iticians to live by. Politics is the science 
and the art of selecting leaders and of 
the management of the affairs of public 
policy in a free society. I feel that our 
system of free government is vastly more 
virile and secure because of the precepts 
and the qualities practiced by this great 
man, by the example he set, in the sci- 
ence and the art of politics. 

I shall mention, too, that this man has 
had marked success in business, and is 
vigorous today in leadership in various 
and important undertakings of business 
and public affairs. 

Mentally he is brilliant. Physically he 
is big and strong. ‘He thinks clean and 
lives righteously. He has a heart of gold. 

Big Jim recently celebrated his. 75th 
birthday anniversary. Reporters gath- 
ered around him, asking questions. A 
great newspaper in North Carolina, the 
Burlington Daily Times-News, has pub- 
lished an editorial about what he had to 
say. This is of such general interest, 
Mr. Speaker, that with the permission of 
the House I submit it for publication in 
the Appendix of the Recor of the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

Great MEN OF A LIFETIME ArE NAMED BY 
Jim FARLEY 

James A. “Big Jim" Farley today resides in 
New York where, at 75 years of age, he is an 
active chairman of the board for Coca-Cola 
Export Corp., and where he still is vitally 
interested in politics. 

He hasn’t been in the national political 
picture strongly since the early 1940's when 
he broke with President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, although his name still is synonymous 
with an opinion on national affairs and 
developments. 

He has known some of the great people of 
our times, and he has known untold num- 
bers of regular precinct workers. He has 
been a part of some of the great revolutions 
of our time, as in the Roosevelt era, and he 
has been a part of some of the more recog- 
nized failures and disappointments. 

When he celebrated his birthday recently, 
an alert newsman asked him his selection of 
the greatest men of a lifetime. 

His reply: 

Herbert Hoover, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Franco, Churchill, Truman, John F. Kennedy, 
Charles de Gaulle, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, the late Pope John 
XXIII, and the late Pius XII. 

Among his explanations, he said President 
Truman had the courage of a bank burglar,” 
and that President Kennedy was “better pre- 
pared beforehand than any other President 
in American history and * * * his greatest 
accomplishments still lie ahead.” 

His other opinions: à 

Hoover: One of the most unselfishly patri- 
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otic Americans I have ever been privileged to 
meet. I have great admiration for him 
* + * which grows with the passing of 
years,” 

Roosevelt; Books have been written about 
how Farley felt socially snubbed by the 
Roosevelts at Hyde Park. Yet he said of 
Roosevelt himself: “I do think that the ad- 
vances made during the first 8 great years 
were the most important in the history of 
American politics, the most important in the 
history of our Country. Mr. Roosevelt 
gave great leadership during the war period.” 

MacArthur: “I always felt that General 
MacArthur was the greatest military man this 
country has ever produced, And one of the 
finest minds it has ever produced.” 

Truman: “He is certain to go down in his- 
tory as one of the greatest presidents. He 
made at least 8 or 10 important decisions 
taking great courage. He has the courage 
of a lion.” Which decisions? The Hiroshima 
bomb? The Marshall plan? The NATO in- 
volvement? The Korean war? The Greek 
War? The recall of General MacArthur? 
(“I'd rather not list them.“) 

Kennedy: “I think he was better equipped 
to shoulder the responsibility of the presi- 
dency than any of the others before him. 
Better than Mr. Roosevelt? Why sure. Ken- 
nedy's knowledge of history, his political ex- 
perience, his war activities, his keen mind, 
his personality, all of these factors. I think 
he will go down as one of the great Presi- 
dents. And sincerely believe that his great- 
est achievements lie in the years ahead.” 

Franco: “I still believe General Franco has 
given to his country leadership it could not 
have been given by anybody else. He has 
helped peace in Europe. The nations there 
are very happy with the way Spain has acted 
and, in my opinion, justly so.” 

Eisenhower: “He has been very friendly to 
me. I have for him the greatest admiration 
and affection. President Eisenhower's mili- 
tary leadership will always be remembered.” 

This group represents the opinion of a man 
who has known and studied the lives of the 
most eminent personalities in the world. It 
will not become a national document nor 
selection. 

Yet it prompts further thought. Who has 
been left off? Who shouldn't be included? 
If you were making such a list, who would get 
the honors? 


Mercedese Miller Reports on Her Week 
in Washington Experience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
students from Iowa colleges and uni- 
versities who come to the Nation's Capi- 
tal to take part in the “Week in Wash- 
ington” program, which is now in its 
9th year, experience a broadened con- 
cept of government and politics. 

Miss Mercedese Miller, of Chariton, 
Iowa, a student at Drake University, Des 
Moines, was one of the two students par- 
ticipating in the program the week of 
May 12-18. Her report on the week's 
activities is further testimony to the ef- 
fectiveness of the program. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I request that 
Miss Miller’s report appear in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

The report follows: 
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REPORT OF WEEK IN WASHINGTON TRIP SPON- 
SORED BY IOWA CENTER FOR EDUCATION IN 
POLITICS, THE DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN 
Parties or Iowa, U.S. CONGRESSMEN NEAL 
SMITH AND FRED SCHWENGEL OF Iowa, Mar 
12 ro 18, 1963 

(By Mercedese Miller) 

I arrived in Washington, D.C. by train at 
10:30 a.m., Sunday, May 12, and went to the 
home of my hosts for the week, Congressman 
and Mrs. Fred Schwengel. 

On Sunday afternoon, Mr. SCHWENGEL’s 
secretary took me to the Armed Forces Day 
ceremony held at the foot of the Washing- 
ton Monument. This ceremony was a beau- 
tiful colored display of the bands and drill 
teams of every branch of our Armed Forces. 

After the ceremony, we took a short trip 
to Arlington Cemetery arriving in time to 
see the changing of the guard at the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier, a very impressive 
ceremony. The Iwo Jima War Memorial was 
our next stop. It is a huge bronze and 
marble monument of the raising of the flag 
on Iwo Jima. 

When we arrived back at the SCHWENGEL’s 
for dinner, my roommate for the week had 
arrived also. She was Janet Ackerman, a 
senior at the State University of Iowa. After 
dinner, Con Scuwencet took Jan 
and I for a tour of the Lincoln Memorial. It 
is an awesome marble structure which is 
even more impressive at night. From the 
basement to the roof, we toured the struc- 
ture and marveled at the skyline of the city 
with the bright lights shining in the dark- 


ness. ‘ 

Early Monday morning, Jan and I met 
Congressman SCHWENGEL’S office staff and 
received our schedules for the rest of the 
week's activities. Mr. Bert Bandstra, Con- 
gressman Smirn’s administrative assistant, 
introduced us to Bill Gluba of St. Ambrose 
College and Keith Meyer of Cornell College 
who would be accompanying us throughout 
the week's activities. The rest of the day 
was spent touring the Supreme Court 
Building and observing the Court in session 
and visiting both the House and Senate ses- 
sions. We also visited Congressman Smrrn’s 
office and met his staff. 

‘The remainder of the week was spent in 
touring the Library of Congress, the Na- 
tional Art Gallery, the National Archives 
Building, a tour of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation in the Justice Department 
Building, a tour of the news department 
and studios of the National Broadcasting Oo., 
a tour of the White House which was one of 
the most exquisite and impressive stops of 
our visit, the Democratic National Commit- 
tee Headquarters, and the State Department 
Building. We also enjoyed watching the 
Washington Senators play the Baltimore 
Orioles one evening in the newly constructed 
ultramodern D.C. Stadium. 

On Wednesday noon, we had lunch in the 
House dining room with n SMITH 
and ScHWwWENGEL. Following this lunch, Con- 
gressman SCHWENGEL took us on an extended 
tour of the Capitol. That evening, I attend- 
ed the second session of the convention of 
the District of Columbia Young Democrats 
held at Georgetown University. 

On Thursday morning, Jan, Bill, Keith, and 
I attended hearings of House and Senate 
committees. 

It was certainly a week full of excitement 
in every possible interpretation of the word. 
I believe that the entire trip will remain a 
highlight in my memory for many years to 
come. Besides the elegance and cleanness 
of this city, I think I will remember most, 
the friendliness of the people I met, They 
were all wonderful to me and certainly played 
a major part in making my trip a wonderful 
memory. 

I would like to sincerely and gratefully 
thank each and every person who made this 
trip possible for me—especially the Iowa 
Center for Education in Politics and the 
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Democratic State Central Committee of 
Iowa. I would also like to say a great big 
thank you to my hosts for the week Congress- 
man and Mrs, FRED Sctrwencet, Congressman 
Neat Surrn, and office staffs of both Con- 
gressmen SMITH and ScHWENGEL, and the 
people at the Democratic National Commit- 
tee 


I hope that many more Iowa college stu- 
dents who have an interest in our Govern- 
ment and political structure will have an 
opportunity to take this same trip in years 
to come. It is one which they, as well as I, 
will never forget. 


The Supreme Court Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Madam President, 
the June 30, 1963, issue of the News and 
Courier, of Charleston, S.C., carries 
excellent column by Mr. William F. 
Buckley, Jr., entitled “God Go Home.” 
This column by Mr. Buckley, who is the 
editor of National Review and a noted 
author, columnist, and speaker, is con- 
cerned with the Supreme Court decision 
against the Lord’s Prayer and Bible 
Treading. 

I ask unanimous consent that this col- 
umn be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp so that it might be available to 
all the Members of this body. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 

Gov Go HOME 
(By W. F. Buckley) 

The Supreme Court's decision outlawing 
the Lord's Prayer and the Bible from the 
public schools was to be expected, always 
supposing it is safe to expect the Supreme 
Court to act consistently. 

If it is unconstitutional, as 1 year ago 
we were told it is, to open public school 
sessions with a bland little prayer minted 
by and satisfactory to the Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews of New York State, it 
was predictable that anything as heady as 
the Lord's Prayer, or the Beatitudes, didn't 
have a chance. 

But I wish to focus here on phenomena 
‘which have nothing to do with the legal 
merits of the prayer decision (though I 
would not wish to proceed without modestly 
registering my opinion that the legal rea- 
soning was outragcously bad). 

A year ago when the Supreme Court 
ruled against the so-called Regents Prayer, 
the entire country was shocked. There was 
good reason for this. 

We are a pragmatic people. And the very 
idea that a nondenominational sentence of 
formal piety uttered in a public school con- 
stituted a breach in the principle of the 
separation of church and state—a principle 
on which almost all Americans agree—was 
intuitively discarded as just plain phony 
baloney. 

Fanaticism was clearly at work in the 
Supreme Court. Fanaticism, defined as the 
taking of a good idea (separation of church 
and state) to preposterous lengths (no 
common prayer in the public schools). 

That is why, almost uniformly, the people, 
and their elected representatives, expressed 
their spontaneous resentment in all kinds 
of ways. When the decision was announced, 
you may remember, the Governors of the 
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several States were gathered at their annual 
meeting, and no les than 49 out of 50 of 
them declared in favor of a constitutional 
amendment to undo the Court's fanatical 
improvisation. 

Protests were heard across the length and 
breadth of the land, from the conservative 
Catholic Cardinal Spellman of New York, to 
the liberal Protestant Bishop Pike of San 
Francisco. A half dozen Congressmen intro- 
duced amendments to the Constitution. 
Whereupon nothing happened, nothing at all, 

Not quite nothing, as a matter of fact. 
The secularista and their fellow travelers 
went immediately to work. The Court's de- 
cision was tenaciously defended by those 
practiced sophists who can weave an argu- 
ment uniting any commonly shared premise 
with any desired conclusion whatsoever, 

The spectacle of the elders of the National 
Council of Churches joining to give approval 
to the exclusion of religion from the public 
schools of the Nation will surely go down in 
the history of irony, as the black mass of 
rationalist toleration. 

One might have expected such action if 
the Republic were in fact living under the 
shadow of a looming theocracy, 

But under existing conditions, the resolu- 
tion of the Council tends to support the al- 
legation of many Protestant opponents of it, 
namely, that the Council’s concerns are pri- 
marily secular, 

The success of the defenders of last year's 
decision is manifest in the relative quiet with 
which last week's decision was met. True, 
some of the same voices spoke out in protest. 

True, several prominent legislators intro- 
duced a fresh series of amendments to the 
Constitution. But with the possible excep- 
tion of the Committee for Religious Liberty, 
which is planning an extensive campaign for 
the amendment of the Constitution, no truly 
serious effort has been launched. 

Now I am interested in this phenomenon 
for two reasons. The first is the issue actu- 
ally involved. 

I do not believe a society is free which 
coerclvely requires attendance at public 
schools (only the privileged few have any 
economic alternative), and then extirpates 
every trace of religion from that school as 
fanatically as any religious zealot ever tried 
to exorcise sin from a pagan city. 

But then more broadly, I am fascinated, 
and concerned, by the increasing submissive- 
ness of the American people. 

In the course of a single year, a genuinely 
outraged majority cooled off without doing 
anything about a challenge to three of the 
very deepest human commitments, the com- 
mitment to one’s God, the commitment to 
one’s freedom, and the-commitment to one's 
country—for all three are involved in the 
question of whether a community is free to 
grant God a place in the schooling of the 
future generations of Americans. 

What happened? Did the cogency of the 
arguments of the extremist separatists win 
over the average American mind, converting 
him to the Court’s point of view? 

No; what happened was not the result of a 
rational dialog, but the result of a national 
lassitude, 

Will the effort now be made? Now that 
the Bible itself is challenged? Is the calm 
deceptive? 

One hopes so. Remember, this is not a 
call to impeach Earl Warren. Merely to tell 
him that if in fact the Constitution says 
what he and his colleagues say it docs—a 
fascinating discovery, by the way, which 
eluded the Supreme Court for 170 years, 
why let's simply change the Constitution. 

If the Supreme Court says the Constitu- 
tion didn't really mean for us to be free, 
why let's Just smile nicely and say, “Well, 
let's go and fix that Constitution, so it will 
end up saying what the people who wrote it 
thought it said.” 7 

Fair enough? 


1963 
High School Students Replace Braceros 


in Yolo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with the testimony of this Rep- 
resentative before Senator WILLIAMS’ 
Subcommittee on Migratory Farm Labor 
last week, California farmers are evi- 
dencing ability to solve their own agri- 
cultural labor problems in spite of con- 
gressional action. 

Yolo County, one of the richest agri- 
cultural counties of the Fourth Congres- 
sional District, utilizing 15,000 braceros 
last year, paying good average wages, 
faced with a curtailment of the bracero 
program, is this year trying a labor ex- 
periment with young people. 

Paul Mapes, a leading staff reporter 
with the Woodland Daily Democrat, told 
pictorially the story. The feature arti- 
cle is as follows: 

Fmsr Day WITH THE Lonc Hon 
(By Paul Mapes) 

“Now listen, fellas,” the foreman said after 
they had boarded the bus, “you're going out 
to work. So knock off the horseplay until 
afterward.” 

It was 6 am. There were 20 young men 
between the ages of 16 and 18 in the bus. 
For many this would be the first time they 
ever really had a full day's job. Young, 
they could play baseball, football, or swim all 
day. It remained to be seen whether or not 
they could work. 

Oldsters doubted it. Today's kids,” they 
said, don't know how to work, don't want 
to work, and won't work.” 

But the young men, first, had said they 
wanted to work. The local office of the State 
department of employment under George 
Davis determined to give them a try. Dennis 
Hampton, a graduate student in agricultural 
education at UCD was hired by the depart- 
ment to recruit the young men and try to 
gain the cooperation of the growers. 

Some growers queried immediately burst 
out with the old adage of not “sending a 
boy out to do a man's job.” Others reflected 
on the quality day labor from Sacramento's 
Second Street and figured the kids couldn't 
possibly be any worse. 

Other growers felt with the department 
that jobs for the Nation's youth were scarce 
and that a great amount of labor was needed 
in the fields. Public Law 78, the bracero 
program had been defeated by Congress, the 
full development of local sources of labor was 
needed. Boys of 16 would become men short- 
ly, were, in fact, in a great hurry to get to 
be men. 

The men who would boss them had no psy- 
chology degrees, were not acknowledged ex- 
perts in the handling of boys. They knew 
the work of the fields. They knew men, and 
how to handie them. 

Chester (Smokey) Brune, field boss for 
the first crew Friday, looking out over his 
gang spread up and down the rows of a beet 
field, said, Im glad to see them here. 
They're learning pretty fast, and you know 
something? 

“Everybody seems to want to sell kids 
short and for them it's almost like a depres- 
sion * * * at least in town. Sure they 
don't go hungry like in the depression, and 
they have clothes, but they can't get a job. 
Lots of times they have nothing going on.” 
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Older men intcrminably try to tell younger 
men how rough they had it implying that 
the dificulties and hardships overcome con- 
tributed materially to the sterling present 
state of their characters. 

They may be right. At least the rough 
times seem to be the ones men remember 
best if their bragging is any indication, And 
the man who has no hard times to remem- 
ber will invent them. - 

Friday, for the 20 young men in the first 
crew, wasn't too bad. They were working 
under Smokey who is all man and very 
savvy. They were hoeing beets in a good 
field with long-handled hoes on a day in 
which the sun was not too murderous. 

There would be other days, other foremen, 
rougher fields, and hotter days. Ahead was 
the short hoe and tomatoes. 

The attitude of Friday's gang was summed 
up in the question asked by several, “when 
do we get to go 8 hours?” 

At present there are two crews of Wood- 
land youth working. A list will probably 
have been made up for the third crew by 
the time this article is being read. The pay 
is $1 to $1.05 per hour. Local department of 
employment manager Davis has said that 
if the 16-year-olds “work out,” we'll drop the 
age to 14 and give the younger boys a 
chance.” 

There were no dropouts from the first 
day’s crew. But the season is long and it 
will be up to the boys who want to become 
men to see how far the program goes. 


He Voted His Conviction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. COTTON. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous corsent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial which appeared in the Berlin (N.H.) 
Reporter on June 27, 1963, entitled “He 
Voted His Conviction.” 

This complimentary editorial from 
one of the outstanding weekly news- 
papers in my State refers to Congress- 
man Jaws C. CLEVELAND, of New Hamp- 
shire’s Second District and his vote 
against extension and enlargement of 
the Area Redevelopment Act. I may say 
that this is an issue on which Congress- 
man CLEVELAND and myself are in com- 
plete agreement and, indeed, he did dis- 
play the courage of his convictions in 
voting against a measure he knew to be 
wrong in principle and reckless in appli- 
cation. In my judgment, the great ma- 
jority of responsible people in his dis- 
trict will applaud his action. 

I am only too glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of bringing to the attention of the 
Senate and the American public this fine 
editorial comment about one of New 
Hampshire's able and aggressive young 
Congressmen. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

He Vorsp His CONVICTION 

You'e got to give Congressman Jim CLEVE- 
LAND credit. He's not afraid to vote his con- 
viction. 

CLEVELAND voted “no” on an administra- 
tion-backed bill to authorize $450 million 
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more for area redevelopment.. His vote was 
even more significant because two of the six 
counties which he represents in Congress 
have been designated as being eligible for 
area redevelopment funds. 

Gov. John King charged that CLEVE- 
LAND had turned his back on the unemployed 
of the “North Country.” 

CLEVELAND said he voted against the bill 
because he did not feel the additional $450 
million was needed. He declared that only 
about a fourth of the money for industrial 
and busines loans and for public facilities 
had been used in the first 2 years of the 
original 4-year program. 

The Congressman also charged the Area 
Redevelopment Administration with gross 
mismanagement, that the ARA was respon- 
sible for pirating industry from the North- 
east to escape from taxes, organized labor, 
and higher prevailing wages and that the 
program has not helped to increase em- 
ployment. 

Said CLEVELAND, “I read the committee re- 
ports and listened carefully to the debate on 
the floor of the House. I did so with an open 
mind. I voted against additional funds for 
ARA at this time on the basis of the evidence. 

It would have been easy for CLEVELAND to 
vote for the $450 million authorization. It 
could have helped gain him votes in Coos 
and Grafton Counties. 

But instead he voted “no” because he felt 
felt he should. 

Whether you agree or not with CLEVELAND'S 
vote, you've got to take off your hat to a 
fellow who will cast his vote on conviction, 
not political expediency, 


Communistic Revolutionary Directions: 
Interceptions and Interpretation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in a state- 
ment to the House in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 28, 
1963, I quoted the final column by Louis 
F. Budenz from the May 23 issue of the 
Tablet of Brooklyn, N. v., along with a 
perceptive appreciation of the work of 
this writer by Patrick F. Scanlon, able 


Mr. 
Budenz, on June 11, wrote me a most sig - 
nificant letter. In it, he emphasized the 
bold misuses by the Communist revolu- 
tionary conspiracy of the “freedom of 
the press” to destroy freedom and 
stressed the necessity for intercepting 
and properly interpreting the directions 
that are being issued to this conspiracy 
as matters of the highest importance to 
the security of the United States. 

In order that the responsible in- 
vestigative agencies of our Government, 
educational institutions, students of sub- 
versive activities, writers, and editors of 
the loyal press may have this important 
message of Mr. Budenz, I quote the en- 
tire text of his letter: 

Lovis FRANCIS BUDENZ, 
Newport, R.I, June 11, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Please let me 

thank you for your kind thoughtfulness in 
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reprinting my last column and the comments 
of Patrick F. Scanlon in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recon of May 28. 

It has been distressing to me that there 
seems to be no one to grasp the torch of 
inside information as to how the Commu- 
nists proceed to carry on communication 
with Moscow. One of the astounding fea- 
tures of present-day history is their bold 
communication with each other through the 
misuse of “freedom of the press” to destroy 
freedom. To intercept this message of di- 
rections—through a proper interpretation of 
the World Marxist Review, New Times, Inter- 
national Affairs, Peking Review, Political Af- 
fairs, and the Worker—remains of the high- 
est importance to the security of the United 
States. 

You can therefore understand how re- 
luctantly I gave up this work, and how much 
I appreciate your having called attention 
to it in the Journal of the Congress. 

May I ask from you and yours an occas- 
sional prayer now and then for me and my 
8 8 ly and sincerely 

à : Lours Francis BUDENZ. 


Nylon Nurtured in Kanawha County, 
W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Madam 
President, the West Virginia town of 
Belle, in Kanawha County, is credited 
with a major role in the development of 
one of our modern scientific miracles— 
nylon. The story of how the little pilot 
plant at Belle grew into one of the largest 
synthetic factories in the world is told in 
the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette-Mail of 
June 16, 1963. 

I ask unanimous consent that this arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NYLON NURTURED IN KANAWHA COUNTY, 

W. Va. 

A widely held misunderstanding approach- 
ing the edge of myth has it that nylon's con- 
ception and birth occurred here in the 
Kanawha Valley at the plant of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. in Belle, 

We didn’t spawn it here in the Magic Val- 
ley, but let none take away the fact that we 
nurtured and cradled it into a fantastic ma- 
turity that has revolutionized the textile 
world. 

It is a long story that spins on the bob- 
bins of probing as far as back as 1929 when 
du Pont scientists pointed research at creat- 
ing a distinctly new fiber. Ultimately this be- 
came nylon. 

The first pilot plant of commercial size was 
erected at Belle and there the intermediates 
from which nylon is spun into its multitude 
of products from hose and underwear to ropes 
stronger than steel began the proc- 
essing plants. The Belle plant today, re- 
modeled not so long ago at a cost of millions, 
is the second largest owned by du Pont. The 
largest is at Orange, Tex. The Belle opera- 
tion is a marvel of automation. Once scores 
controlled it. Now five men have charge of 
each shift, plus a scattered few others avyail- 
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able for corrective adjustments in event of 
equipment malfunction, 

Nylon is not a trademark like many names 
jealously guarded in industrial families. It 
is a generic term which means it may vary 
in properties, form or use—like wood or 

lass. 

z When du Pont initiated its fundamental 
research program in chemistry it had em- 
barked on a. program destined during the 
next 10 years, to produce a whole new field of 
man-made fibers—the synthetics. Unlike 
other man-made fibers, such as rayon and 
acetate, they bear no relationship to plant 
life, but are wholly compounded from chemi- 
cals, 

In its early development stages, du Pont 
dubbed nylon as fiber 66.“ Yet in the ex- 
perimental stage, it produced bristles for 
tooth brushes, a yarn from which stockings 
were knitted and a sewing thread. It showed 
promise. 

In 1938, du Pont named “66” nylon, the 
name it bears today, and construc- 
tion at Belle of a plant for large scale pro- 
duction, 

Bringing nylon from the laboratory to 
commercial production caused many diffi- 
culties. Chemistry and manufacturing proc- 
esses were so new that it emerged into a 
pioneer effort. New equipment had to be 
designed; new materials were tested for use 
in much of the equipment. Before plant 
designs were turned over to construction 
engineers, 230 scientists were engaged on the 
development projects at one time or another. 
When the new plant began operating in 1939, 
$27,000,000 had been spent for research and 
operating investment. 

Basic chemicals from which nylon is made 

are obtained from such raw materials as coal, 
petroleum, natural gas, corn cobs, air and 
water. Between these raw materials and 
the finished nylon fiber are long, complicated 
and expensive chemical manufacturing proc- 
esses. 
Belle produces two intermediates—hexa- 
methylene diamine and adipic acid by a 
series of chemical steps. Most of the neces- 
sary components are now extracted from 
natural gas. Until not long ago they came 
from coked coal. 

Hexamethylene diamine and adipic acid 
make a nylon salt as white as snow and fine 
as talc that is shipped from Belle in tank 
cars to processing plants where they are 
made into textile fibers and other forms. 

To make fibers, the two basic materials 
are placed into an autoclave. This is a giant 
pressure cooker. Here heat and pressure 
combines the molecules of the two chemicals 
into giant molecules, or linear polymers. 

Nylon fibers are formed by pumping mol- 
ten nylon through minute holes in a spin- 
neret. It is a metal disk. The size ranges 
from that of a silver dollar to four inches in 
diameter. The holes are so small that they 
can be seen only by holding the spinneret to 
a strong light. As the filaments hit the air, 
they solidify, and are gathered together to 
become yarn. Next the yarn is stretched 
or drawn between a system of rollers. It is 
the drawing process that gives elasticity and 
great strength to the finished yarn. After 
inspection the drawn filament is ready for 
shipment. 

Filament yarn is used in three ways. A 
single strand may be used to make a yarn of 
great strength and smoothness. This is 
called monofilament yarn, It is used in sheer 
hosiery, blouses, veils and gowns. 

Multifllament yarn can be formed by 
twisting a number of tiny, endless strands 
together. It forms yarns of various sizes. 
It is the type most widely used for ready- 
to-wear and home furinshings. 

Nylon staples are made by crimping con- 
tinuous filaments and then cutting them 
into short, uniform lengths. It is shipped 
in large sizes like bales of cotton. Rugs, 
carpets, socks, and pile jacket linings are 
made from it. 
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Nylon in the form you see it ls made in 
Du Pont plants at Seaford, Del., Martinsville 
and Richmond, Va., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Possibly the most outstanding character- 
istic of nylon is its strength. Weight for 
weight, it is stronger than steel wire, yet it 
weighs less than any other commonly used 
textile fiber. For this reason, it can be made 
into sheer fabrics which, at the same time, 
are practical and durable. Nylon also has 
superior resistance to abrasion and wear. 
It reduces friction to a minimum when rub- 
bing against other surfaces. 

Nylon is now used in a gamut that runs 
from evening dresses to industrial beltings; 
blouses for women, dresses, brassieres, gir- 
dies, gloves, slips and panties, swimsuits, 
rainwear, anklets, pajamas, ski jackets, snow- 
suits, golf bags, knitting yarns, luggage, um- 
brellas, sewing thread, ribbons, curtains, 
draperies, rope, twine, cord, and you name it. 

Where did it all start? 

Not at Belle, but the results of Du Pont 
research were destined to have a significant 
impact on this community. 

More than 30 years ago when Du Pont set 
out to create a new fiber attention was first 
directed at a study of derivatives of cel- 
lulose, particularly the ethers and new types 
of esters, These materials, although capable 
of being spun into yarns, appeared to offer 
no significant advantage in cost or properties 
compared with the known types of rayon. 

The words in the paragraph above are gen- 
erally those of Dr. E. K. Bolton, Du Pont's 
chemical director. They were published in 
a paper written for Industrial and Engineer- 
ing Chemistry in January of 1942. 

Dr. Bolton wrote that during the course 
of this investigation, certain nitrogen-con- 
taining derivatives of cellulose were prepared 
with the thought that amino or substituted 
amino groups would modify the properties 
of cellulose, particularly its dyeing charac- 
teristics, and make it approach in this re- 
spect, more closely to silk and wool. The 
investigation resulted in failure. 

While this work was underway, Dr. Bolton 
noted that a background of scientific work 
on linear polymers was being laid under the 
direction of Wallace H. Carothers and asso- 
ciates. He said this led eventually to the 
development of nylon yarn. 


How did Du Pont discover nylon and cir- 
cumstances which led to the invention of 
this class of polyamides? 


Dr. C. M. A. Stine, former chemical direc- 
tor and later vice president in charge of all 
Du Pont research, looked toward the future 
and brought the brilliant Carothers from 
Harvard University to Wilmington. 

Dr. Carothers, given a small group of ex- 
pert organic chemists to work with and a 
free field of choice, chose to work in the field 
of polymerization by condensation and the 
structure of substances of high molecular 
weight. It was a little explored field and 
Carothers study of polycondensation whereby 
linear polymers are produced led eventually 
to the invention of nylon, Dr. Bolton re- 
vealed. 

After extended research that had advanced 
into cold drawn processes of nylon that re- 
vealed a product with amazing textile 
strength, Dr. Carothers at a meeting of the 
American Chemical Society in Buffalo, N.Y., 
predicted the possibility of making women’s 
stockings from antifreeze and castor oil. In 
layman’s language, it was called a reasonably 
accurate statement. 

Experiments of Dr. Carothers led back to 
the intermediates known today and Dr. Bol- 
ton writes that although adipic acid was 
produced commercially in Germany, it be- 
came necessary to develop a new process to 
meet condition’s at the Du Pont's Belle plant. 
Here, because of the catalytic technique in- 
volved, it was decided to make the inter- 
mediate. Hexamethylenediamine was only 
a laboratory curiosity and a process for its 
commercial production had to be worked 
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out, But it was believed it could be made 
from adipic acid. This proved successful. 

The process as finally developed for the 
manufacture of nylon and its fabrication into 
yarn may be briefly outlined as follows, Dr. 
Bolton wrote: For the present type of nylon, 
adipic acid and hexamethylenediamine are 
combined to form a salt which is charged 
into an autoclave where polymerization is 
carried out. Stabilizers are added to con- 
trol molecular weight and viscosity. 

Most of the literature readily avaliable to- 
day concerns the tremendous first accept- 
ance of nylon and the massive production ef- 
forts to meet that demand. Present con- 
sumption in all quarters—private, commer- 
cial and industrial—must be staggering. 

Spun from imagination and pulled from 
sources man once considered intangible, it 
has revolutionized many facets of our life, 

It's a test tube baby grown up. 

Today you sit in the cradle that rocked 
a giant into maturity. 


House Resclution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL Record, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the Recorp: 
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Parenson, N. J., June 7, 1963. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CONGRESSMAN: We, the under- 
signed, are interested in supporting passage 
of House Resolution 14, which was sub- 
mitted by you, which calls for the formation 
of a Special Committee on Captive Nations. 

We feel the formation of such a committee 
will bring hope to those enslaved peoples who 
formerly enjoyed the right of freemen in a 
free nation. 

As Americans of Armenian ancestry, we are 
especially interested in the successful forma- 
tion of a committee such as proposed by you, 
because the position of our parental nation, 
now incorporated Into the Soviet structure, 
has been often misunderstood, We feel that 
such a special committee will develop the true 
facts relative to Armenia and other captive 
states to the benefit of the truth and the 
position of the United States as the beacon 
light of world freedom, 

We are, in addition to this letter, contact- 
ing our Congressman as well as Congressman 
Howard W. Smirn, head of the Rules Com- 
mittee, urging him to release your resolution 
to the House floor for debate and passage. 

May we also thank you for your stand in 
this matter, and to assure you of our every 
support of our measure. 

Sincerely, 
Albert Kachadrian, Henry D. Bouquoin, 
——, Joseph Levine, Joel G. Rose, Au- 
gust S. Darate, Harold Christman, C. 
Leroy ——, Harold B. Lee, E. C. Bleu, 
Anton Luchrsen, Al Walsh, C. William 
Elhairn, Jr., Edward Stewartz, D.. C., 
Arthur Kachadrian, Joseph Heitzman, 
Fred Vogel, Edward J. Moore, Edith M. 
Moore, Arthur Lamortine, Mary La- 
mortine, Ovagem Nacalan, Helene 
Naggan Leonard Vorchansky, Nina 
Vorchansky, Josye Kowshly, Sam 
Sheber, S. T. Wellvoch, Joseph Pfeifer, 
Paul Krindinger, —— ——, and Peter 


June 18, 1963. 
Mr. ALBERT KACHADRIAN, 
Paterson, NJ. 

Dran MR. KACHADRIAN: I have received the 
petition ba gee my support of Congressman 
Dante J. Fioop’s resolution to establish a 
Special Committee on Captive Nations, 

I certainly agree with you on the vital need 
for this measure, and I shall send Congress- 
man FPLoop a copy of this letter so that he 
will know that he can expect my full and 
wholehearted cooperation. 

You are to be commended for your hu- 
mane interest in this vital subject. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES J, JOELSON, 
Member of Congress, 


„PA., 
June 12, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: With deep appreciation for your 
courageous stand in behalf of the captives 
of the Russian prison of nations, I am send- 
ing you the copies of my communication to 
the President of the United States, for your 
information. 

Yours sincerely, 
GEORGE T. VASLEY. 


HARRISBURG, Pa., June 11, 1963. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Prestipent: Senator John F. Ken- 
nedy stated in his speech on June 14, 1960, 
in the Senate of the United States: “And as 
Jong as Mr. Khrushchev is convinced that the 
balance of the world power is shifting his 
Way, no amount of either smiles or tough- 
ness, neither Camp David talks nor kitchen 
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debates, can compel him to enter fruitful 
negotiations.” 

I can reasonably assume that the next 
presidential candidate will repeat this 
thoughtful Senator's statement by extending 
it with an updated supplement: Thalido- 
mide pills, such as a site inspection in Cuba 
or a hot line between Washington, D.C., and 
the Kremlin, will not divert this Nation from 
the road of self-destruction.” 

Also, I can expect that the sponsors of the 
hot line, from outside and inside our State 
Department, will exercise their full power to 
prevent the forthcoming proclamation of the 
Captive Nations Week; or, at least, modify 
the original Public Law 86-90 to such a de- 
gree that complete satisfaction would be 
granted the party at the Kremlin end of 
the hot line. The Russians, who are grand- 
masters of the genocide policy, fear their 
captives more intensely than the technologi- 
cal power of the whole so-called free world. 

While the Russian successors of Genghis 
Khans are driving, consistently and persist- 
ently, toward the world domination, we are 
helplessly floating in a twilight zone of reck- 
less recogniztion of Bolshevism since Novem- 
ber 16, 1933, when the last scattered clouds 
of martyrized millions of Ukrainian souls 
were approaching their heavenly frontiers. 

We cannot indefinitely cheat old man time 
who carefully recorded not only our words 
but our deeds as derived from the Atlantic 
Charter, the Monroe Doctrine, and the Decla- 
ration of Independence—all moral and stra- 
tegic cornerstones of the foundation of this 
Nation, 

In conclusion, I would like to quote the 
following proclamation taken from a letter 
from the CCCP of U.S.S.R. to the CCCP of 
China, as printed in Pravda of April 3, 1963: 
“Our party has taken upon itself an interna- 
tional obligation to help all the nations to 
achieve and secure their national independ- 
ence and to complete a total obliteration of 
colonial system.” Here is evidence of a 
strong parallelism between our foreign policy 
and the Russian policy in regard to their 
ultimate goal: the distintegration of all co- 
lonial systems, except the Russian one, And 
for this purpose we are going to provide 
Russian liberators with a very hot line in 
addition to our generous gifts, such as the 
lend lease, atomic secrets, Czech uranium 
mines, and 200 million white slaves, 

To express more explicitly my opinion on 
Mr. Gorkin's hot line (the first device not in- 
vented by the Russians, as far as I know) I 
am attaching copies of six 1960 letters deal- 
ing with this subject, and a cartoon titled 
“Slavery Against Freedoms,” 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE T. VasLey. 


June 12, 1963. 
an Danret J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 


I am very much in- 
terested in your bill, House Resolution 14-15, 
for the formation of a Special nee on 
Captive Nations. 

Please continue your fine Ser in behalf 
of this bill. I am sure it will please you to 
know that there are many other Americans 
of Armenian ancestry who admire your de- 
termination regarding this bill. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ARMENA BIZIOS. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D.C., June 3, 1963. 

Mr. WALTER TUSTANIWeKY, 

Chairman, Ukrainian Congress Committee 
Of Americans, Inc., Hamtramck and 
aoe Eastern Detroit Branch, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Deak Ma. Tusrawswsky: Thank you for 
your letter of May 25th, I have been a sup- 
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porter of the Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions, and I appreciate your comments re- 
Congressman FI oon's resolution. 

I shall be happy to support his resolution, 
although I don't feel it necessary, at this 
point, to introduce a similar bill. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Net STAEBLER, 
Member of Congress. 


Communication by Satellite 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, an im- 
portant Conference on Space Science and 
Space Law was conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma at Norman on June 
18, 1963. One of the prominent speakers 
to address the conference, and certainly 
one of those most intimately acquainted 
with the space communications program 
on a day-to-day, project-to-project basis, 
was Mr. George J. Feldman. Mr. Feld- 
man was counsel and director of the 
House Select Committee on Astronautics 
which in 1958 did the initial work lead- 
ing to the formation of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Agency. He is 
an attorney who has pioneered in the 
field of space communications law and is 
currently serving as a Presidential ap- 
pointee to the Board of Incorporators of 
the Communications Satellite Corp. Mr. 
Feldman’s remarks on the problems of 
bringing an international communica- 
tions system into being and fitting the 
technology into applied programs are as 
follows: 

COMMUNICATION BY SATELLITE 
(Address of George J. Feldman) 

We have now taken the first steps toward 

a new era in international fram yore ee 

emerging space , fath y the - 
. —— eee witnessed the heroic 
exploits of men in space, and has brought 
into experimental being the forecast of 
weather via satellite and the potential satel- 
lite system for international communication. 

The experimental vehicle Echo, a passive 
refiector, and Telestar and Relay, random 
orbit repeater experiments, have gripped the 
imagination of people in various parts of the 
world. Echo as a small star has been seen 
by millions who shared a unity of wonder 
as they watched it cross the twilight sky. 

The television transmissions via the Tele- 
star vehicle are familiar to all, as television 
vla satellite became a reality, spanning space 
and ocean simultaneously. Thus has the 
stage been set, 

This is the experimental phase. The re- 
ality of a viable communication system 
remains to be accomplished with the accom- 
paniment of hard work, hard and yet imag- 
inative intelligence, and cooperation, na- 
tionally and internationally. 

The advance of technology ultimately sim- 
plifies and expedites the execution of given 
tasks and objectives. But the translation 
of the advancing technology into the reality 
of a functioning system brings to the fore 
a complexity of problems and challenges 
of unprecedented character and degree. 

It is those problems that are now being 
tackled in the great effort to lift the promise 
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of the experiment to the function of the 
working system. 

Primary to the effort is the realization of 
a system of communication by satellite that 
will be brought into living being and will 
transform international communications in 
many revolutionary ways. 

This is the essential. Along the way there 
are the secondary, or even more removed, 
clashes and skirmishes and articulation of 
narrower concepts of method in the often 
polarized and conflicting world of political 
and economic viewpoints. 

As counsel and director of the House Select 
Committee on Astronautics and Space Ex- 
ploration, as a member of the U.S. delega- 
tion to the United Nations Committee on 
Outer Space, and now as one of the incor- 
porators of the Communications Satellite 
Corporation, I have been really privileged 
to be closely associated with a living ad- 
venture of our times and to have played 
a part in the organizational structure and 
direction that must take place to bring 
technology to practical, working reality. 

I wish to make it clear, however, that 
I speak to you here in a personal capacity, 
in views that are my own and not as a 
designated representative of any official body. 

The problems of bringing an international 
communication system into being are mani- 
fold in their complexity. They involve 
technological considerations of choice, con- 
ditioned by economics, and surrounded by 
international economic and political con- 
siderations. 

The magical solution involves hard work, 
the patience of understanding and the ele- 
ments of good will engendered by respect 
for the problems to be overcome. 

Public Law 87-624, the Communications 
Satellite Act of 1962, sets forth the guide- 
lines for the U.S. effort. Its declaration of 
policy and purpose states—and I quote this 
verbatim since the language is highly de- 
scriptive: 

“The Congress hereby declares that it is 
the policy of the United States to establish, 
in conjunction and in cooperation with other 
countries, as expeditiously as practicable a 
commercial communications satellite system, 
as part of an improved global communica- 
tions network, which will be responsive to 
public needs and national objectives, which 
will serve the communication needs of the 
United States and other countries, and which 
will contribute to world peace and under- 
standing. 

“The new and expanded telecommunica- 
tion services are to be made available as 
promptly as possible and are to be extended 
to provided global coverage at the earliest 
practicable date. In effectuating this pro- 
gram, care and attention will be directed 
toward providing such services to economi- 
cally less developed countries and areas as 
well as those more highly developed, toward 
efficient and economical use of the electro- 
magnetic frequency spectrum, and toward 
the reflection of the benefits of this new tech- 
nology in both quality of services and charges 
for such services. 

“In order to facilitate this development 
and to provide for the widest possible partici- 
pation by private enterprise, U.S. participa- 
tion in the global system shall be in the form 
of a private corporation, subject to appropri- 
ate governmental regulation. It is the intent 
of Congress that all authorized users shall 
have nondiscriminatory access to the system; 
that maximum competition be maintained in 
the provision of equipment and services util- 
ized by the system; that the corporation cre- 
ated under this act be so organized and 
operated as to maintain and strengthen com- 
petition in the provision of communications 
services to the public; and that the activities 
of the corporation created under this act 
and of persons or companies participating in 
the ownership of the corporation shall be 
consistent with the Federal antitrust laws.“ 
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This is the directive, and in the act are 
spelled out the functions of the corporation 
to implement the “Declaration of Policy and 

” and relationships and respon- 
sibilities of the President of the United 
States, plus agencies of the executive branch, 
as well as the corporation itself. 

Among the specifics, the President of the 
United States is to “aid in the planning and 
development and foster the execution of a 
national program for the establishment and 
operation, as expeditiously as possible of a 
commercial communications satellite sys- 
tem.” And again: He shall “exercise such 
supervision over relationships of the cor- 
poration with foreign governments or en- 
tities or with international bodies as may 
be appropriate to assure that such relation- 
ships shall be consistent with the national 
interest and foreign policy of the United 
States.” 

Other functions in the national program 
are assigned directly to various Government 
agencies and to the corporation itself, The 
corporation is authorized under the act to 
“plan, initiate, construct, own, manage and 
operate itself or in conjunction with foreign 
governments or business entities a commer- 
cial communication satellite system.” Other 
specific powers flowing from this authoriza- 
tion are designated. 

The execution of this national program 
and the task faced by the corporation is dif- 
ficult, complex, and truly formidable and 
should be viewed by the objective with un- 
derstanding. This is the uncharted region 
of technology, international relationship and 
agreements, and national support, There are 
hard choices to be weighed; rapid yet deep 
study and decisions of magnitude. 

The project is launched and this important 
effort is underway, For its part the corpora- 
tion is developing its key officers and staff. 
Its principal officers have begun initial ex- 
ploratory talks with communications officials 
of other countries, Technical experts are 
coming in. A crack organization is in process 
of assembly. 

The problems to be faced are integral. 
The choice of technological approach—de- 
pendent upon the state of the art—condition 
the economics. A random orbit system will 
require more elaborate and Intricate han- 
dling, or receiving stations. A synchronous, 
or stationary satellite will require less elabo- 
rate receiving stations but will have to be 
in itself a more intricate and costly mecha- 
nism, with stronger booster power to get it 
up there, and more precise requirements for 
guidance and on-board equipment. And you 
have to have spares, in case the system is 
impaired. 

The choice of system—and please bear in 
mind that we are speaking here of a system 
and not an experimental vehicle—in turn is 
of importance to the International users. 
How do they participate? Do they own sta- 
tions? Do they furnish personnel? What 
about their own research and development? 
And in addition to the economics there is 
the political national interest and national 
pride in participation. 

The European community has been ac- 
tively discussing its role. Intensive talks 
have been taking place on the subject of 
relationship. The interest Is very high. 

It is high also in other parts of the world. 
The first exploratory conferences have been 
held and there will be talks with communica- 
tions officials of other countries. 

And what of the Soviet Union? The 
U.S.S.R. has indicated cooperation on the 
weather program, and in principle on the so- 
called hot-line. How will it respond to the 
communication satellite? 

Up to this point the United States has 
been the innovator and leader in this fleld, 
with great benefit to our national prestige, 
and international standing and with the 
satisfaction of pioneering a part of the fu- 
ture, Having taken this pioneering step, we 
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have now assumed our share of responsibility 
and the latter is the operative word. 

In the international sphere, the United Na- 
tions organization has shown strong inter- 
est in communication satellites, not only as 
a vehicle to transmit events of the UN. it- 
self, but as a means of bringing the world 
into closer relationships via communication. 
Of course, it is what is said that counts, and 
not the speed with which you say it. But in 
transport and communication our world con- 
tinues to shrink as distance and time are 
compressed. 

In a direct sense, the forthcoming Extra- 
ordinary Administrative Radio Conference of 
the International Telecommunications 
Union—a specialized agency of the U.N.—is 
of especial importance, This is to take place 
in October. Its agenda includes the alloca- 
tions of frequencies for the communications 
satellite program. These frequencies are the 
the lifelines of communication. Thus, this 
international conference is of great im- 
portance. 

In addition to the international aspects, 
the corporation has its own unique struc- 
ture, under the act of Congress. Its incorpo- 
rators, as you know, were appointed by the 
President of the United States. Having been 
approved by the Senate they are now con- 
stituted as an initial board of directors; with 
the addition of the principal officers, Leo D. 
Welch, as chairman and chief executive of- 
ficer, and Joseph V. Charyk, as president. 

Looking ahead, when the corporation is 
ready to go to the public for issuance of 
stock—when a clearer picture of techno- 
logical choice, economics, international ar- 
rangements—has been brought into focus, 
with a clearer indication of how much 
capital is required—then the corporate direc- 
torship will assume a different form. 

There are two series of stock—one for 
all the carriers, one for the general pub- 
lic, with the directive for wide dispersal. 
There will be a 15-member board—6 repre- 
sentatives of the general public, 6 of all the 
carriers, and 3 appointed by the President of 
the United States. 

The economics of operation in the light 
of other communication methods, such as 
cable and microwave, have been evaluated 
in the light of rising curves of communica- 
tion demand, which will be further acceler- 
ated by the emergence of new types of 
channels. 

The satellite is not only a vehicle for point- 
to-point transmission. It provides a mech- 
anism for varied geographical, simulta- 
neous use, as the spokes to the hub of a 
wheel. 

It can transmit telephone, written mes- 
sages, facsimile, and data, and the trans- 
mission of other forms of data exchange 
may become a very large area of traffic. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to emerge full 
blown into a global system, and an evo- 
lutionary approach may be indicated. 

I refer again to the declaration of policy 
and purpose of the Congress, to establish 
“as expeditiously as practicable a commer- 
cial communications satellite system, as part 
of an improved global communications net- 
work, which will be responsive to public 
needs and national objectives, which will 
serve the communication needs of the Unit- 
ed States and other countries, and which 
will contribute to world peace and under- 
standing.” 

To accomplish this national goal will take 
strong, intelligent effort and work. . 

The communication satellite has arrived 
of experimental age. It will be brought into 
being as a working system. The United 
States has no monopoly on its creation. 
There are others who are capable of do- 
ing it. There is strong worldwide inter- 
est. The corporation is beginning to tackle 
the formidable problems in earnest enthu- 
siasm, and I may say in the spirit of the 
kind of dedication that accompanies a pio- 
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neering effort of responsibility, The ex- 
pert group being assembled can make a sub- 
stantial contribution of national benefit, as 
it researches and develops its program. It 
is time to give this effort the understand- 
ing required, for much is at stake for 
all. 

It would seem that several years of in- 
tensive effort are required to bring an in- 
ternational satellite communications sys- 
tem into practical being. The problems of 
technology and economics will be search- 
ingly examined by the corporation itself and 
probably with the assistance of outside stud- 
les. The criteria for adherence of vari- 
ous countries of their business entities will 
be established. These developments will run 
parallel. Perhaps a prototype system will be 
a first step. 

The effort will be rapid, yet intensively 
thorough, for these are no light decisions 
that are being confronted in this pioneering 
endeavor. The difficulties will be overcome 
and in a few years a new and revolution- 
ary communications system by satellite will 
have emerged and the world will have taken 
on a new dimension. = 


States’ Rights Must Be Preserved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr.ROBERTSON. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edi- 
torial from the Carroll County Times of 
June 20, 1963 entitled “States Rights 
Must Be Preserved.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Srares' Ricuts Must Be PRESERVED 


Fear of the loss of States’ rights is not new. 
Some of the problems, perhaps, are relatively 
new integration, reapportionment, the farm 
problem, urban renewal, Federal aid to edu- 
cation, to name a few. 

However, two of our Presidents looked 
ahead and said: 

“The remedy for ill-considered legislation 
by the States, the remedy alike for neglect 
and mistakes on the part of their several 
governments, lies not outside the States, but 
within them. 

“The mistakes which they themselves cor- 
rect will sink deeper into the consciousness 
of their people than the mistake which Con- 
gress may rush in to correct for them, thrust- 
ing upon them what they have not learned 
to desire, 

“They will either themselves learn their 
mistakes, by such intimate and domestic 
processes as will penetrate or else they will 
prove that what might have been a mistake 
for other States or regions of the country was 
no mistake for them, and the country will 
have been saved its wholesome variety. 

In no case will their failure to correct 
their own measures prove that the Federal 
Government might have forced wisdom upon 
them.” 

Still closer to our time, President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, while Governor of New 
York, had the following to say on the proper 
relationship between the States and Federal 
Government. 

“Fortunately for the stability of our Na- 
tion, it was already apparent that the vast- 
ness of our territory presented wide geo- 
graphical and climatic differences which gave 
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to the States wide differences in the nature 
of their industry, their agriculture and their 
commerce. 

“Thus, already it was clear to the framers 
of our Constitution that the greatest possi- 
ble liberty of self-government must be given 
to each State, and that any national admin- 
istration attempting to make all laws for the 
whole Nation, such as was wholly practical 
in Great Britain, would inevitably result at 
some future time in dissolution of the Union 
itself.” 

What a difference a few years made, for 
after Roosevelt became President he started 
the country on the road to a strong central 
government and welfare state. 

The preservation of home rule by the States 
is not to be misunderstood as jealous com- 
monwealths seeking their own aggrandize- 
ment at the expense of sister States. It is 
a fundamental necessity if we are to remain 
a truly united country. 

The whole success of our Republic has not 
been because the will of the majority was 
forced upon the minority, but because it has 
been a republic, where through a division of 
government into units called States, the 
rights and interests of the minorities have 
been and have been given a voice 
in the control of affairs. 

It is very important in this great Nation of 
ours that the smallest political unit manage 
its own affairs as it is that the smallest 
family tend to its own business, 

If the fundamental rights of the States are 
ever fully destroyed, as the present admin- 
istration and the U.S. Supreme Court are 
trying to do by unconstitutional means, then 
the fundamental rights of the people will 
soon be lost in like manner. 


Cuban Exiles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. MORSE, Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Cuban Exiles Talk Too Much.” 
The editorial was published in the June 
25 issue of the New York Herald Tribune, 
which I avidly read, for if I did not read 
the New York Herald Tribune avidly, I 
would not be able to keep up with the 
fallacious program of the Republican 
Party. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
June 25, 1963] 
CUBAN Exites TALK Too Men 

The tongues of the Cuban exiles are their 
greatest handicap. 

They embarrassed and angered the U.S. 
Government. 

They confused Cuban public opinion both 
at home and abroad. 

They even endangered the lives of Cuban 
fighters who infiltrated the island to join 
the underground revolutionary movement. 

When secret preparations were made 
for the Bay of Pigs invasion of 1961, Antonio 
de Varona, one of the political leaders of the 
Cuban exiles, invited a photographer to take 
and publish pictures showing him reviewing 
Cuban units in training. American agents 
were infuriated. The operation was supposed 
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to be covert. Varona helped make it overt. 
But he got his picture and his publicity. 

Now he’s done it again. A new effort is 
being made by a number of exile groups to 
send into Cuba with a view to 
building up the revolutionary movement in- 
side the island. This is a long, difficult, and 
dangerous task, requiring the utmost secrecy. 

Yet the first group of the reformed Cuban 
Revolutionary. Council hardly set foot on 
Cuban soil before Varona trumpeted his 
“war communique No. 1.” 

Castro did not collapse. But the head of 
the Cuban Revolutionary Council did. An- 
tonio Maceo, who took over when Miro Car- 
dona resigned, quit in protest against those 
who wag their tongues and imperil the lives 

ban ots. 
5 da Castro is delayed, the Cuban 
exiles will have to thank their tongues for it. 


Sudeten German Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
some time ago I was invited by Dr. Wal- 
ter Becher, secretary general of the 
Sudetendeutscher Association, Inc., to 
send a comment to the Sudeton German 
people in connection with the celebra- 
tion of the Sudeton German Day. I was 
pleased to do this and, subsequently, I 
have received a letter from Dr. Becher 
to the American people containing kind 
regards to us on our celebration of In- 
dependence Day, July 4. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
respectfully submit this heartening ex- 
change of letters to the attention of this 
honorable body and the American peo- 
ple, as follows: 

Dear Mr. Brcuenr: As a descendant of the 
German people, I take special pride in joining 
with you in the celebration of Sudoten Ger- 
man Day. As a Member of the Congress of 
the United States, I wholeheartedly Join with 
you in a meaningful rededication to the 
cause of individual freedom for all people 
and sincere cooperation between nations. 

Our direction must be relentless toward 
freedom. of the hearts, minds, and bodieg of 
all men. Our goal must be peace and hap- 
piness for all men, each in his own way. In 
this goal, we always will be brothers, re- 

es of time or distance or place, 

Most cordial greetings. 


Dran REPRESENTATIVE CLAUSEN: I deeply 
appreciate the kind words of message 
you sent to our Sudeten German Day 
which took place on Whitsuntide, in Stutt- 
gart, Germany. Your words were made 
known to the Sudeten German people for 
whom they are a great encouragement. 

The Sudeten German Day was success- 
ful and about 400,000 persons took part in 
it, The Prime Ministers of Bavaria and 
Baden-Wirttemberg and the Federal Minis- 
ter of Defense, Kal Uwe von Hassel, were fes- 
tival speakers, along with our president, the 
Federal Minister Dr. Hans-Christoph See- 
bohm. Chancellor Adenauer sent a letter 
8 kind message was a great honor 
tor us and I thank you very sincerely for it 
on behalf of all Sudeten German people. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Yours very sincerely. 
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Dran REPRESENTATIVE CLAUSEN: On the oc- 
casion of July 4, the American Independence 
Day, please accept my best congratulations. 
We over here in Germany hope and pray, that 
the American traditions of the past will 
ultimately and freedom restored in 
both Western and Eastern hemispheres. 

On your National Independence Day, the 
Sudeten German people send you all the best 
wishes for your great country, for you, and 
your future work. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Yours very sincerely. 


The Antimissile Missile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr, THURMOND. Madam President, 
Dr. Robert Morris, former president of 
the University of Dallas in Dallas, Tex., 
and one-time chief counsel of the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee, has 
prepared an outstanding news column on 
the subject of Dr. Edward Teller's re- 
marks last week on Capitol Hill about 
nuclear testing and an antimissile de- 
fense system. Dr. Morris writes a col- 
umn for publication in a number of news- 
papers around the country. The name 
of the column is “Around the World,” 
and this issue is entitled “The Antimis- 
sile Missile.” I ask unanimous consent 
that this column be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 

THE ANTIMISSILE MISSILE 

There are events that break into the news 
from time to time that focus attention on 
the underlying military posture of Washing- 
ton and cause some healthful agitation. 
Such an event was the statement of Dr. Ed- 
ward Teller who told a hundred members of 
the House of Representatives, headed by 
STEVEN B. Derounisn, Republican, of New 
York, that the Soviet Union is now ahead of 
us in the field of nuclear explosives and 
“might be the first to develop an effective 
defense against missiles.” 

Dr. Teller, according to the news dispatches 
went on to urge our testing of nuclear de- 
fense weapons, This testing would not have 
to be of big weapons, he sald.. This recom- 
mendation, of course goes against the grain 
of our policy planners whose principal pre- 
occupation today seems to be with disarma- 
ment and the cessation of nuclear testing. 

The underlying situation that serlous peo- 
ple have been trying to bring to the surface 
is grave indeed. If the Soviets can develop 
an effective antimissile missile they will be 
able to blunt our whole missile system, As 
we have been pointing out in this column, 
our present military plans call for the with- 
drawal of most of our foreign bases, our 
B-47's, our B-52's, the attack bombers, and 
for reliance instead on polaris submarines 
and home continent-based ICBM's. We thus 
seem to be moving into the waiting trap. 

For if the Sovicts can develop (and I am 
told that they now have the weapon at some 
stage of production) an effective antimissile 
missile, we will be at the mercy of the piti- 
less Khrushchev. That is the fact. 

In response to this situation, it is most ex- 
traordinary that our Defense Department is 
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deliberately not developing our only prac- 
ticable antimissile missile, the Nike Zeus. 
Secretary McNamara has decided against this 
for reasons that I and many other people 
cannot determine and instead talks, even 
vaguely, about the Nike X which cannot be 
developed until 1969—1long after the Soviets 
may have developed their dread weapon. 

It would certainly seem that the orders 
should be full steam ahead on this vital 
weapon, Yet our whole posture is one of 
preoccupation with the cessation of nuclear 
testing and of disarmament. 

In 1958 when we had clear superiority over 
the Communists in nuclear power, we uni- 
laterally suspended testing. Khrushchev, 
true to form, tested and in many respects 
caught up to us. Instead of learning from 
this act of folly we are virtually doing the 
same thing all over again. 

Unless we go ahead and develop an anti- 
missile missile we may probably not have an- 
other chance because we will be in a position 
to be the object of nuclear blackmail, This 
seems to be the elemental meaning of what 
Dr. Teller is telling us and the meaning of 
the course of retreat that the President's 
nuclear advisers are now steering. In his re- 
ported statement, Dr. Teller said that if the 
Soviets obtain this weapon “we may be only 
a few years away from total destruction.” 

Dr. Teller told the Congressman that the 
situation that exists can be described by a 
parable, The United States is learning 
swordmanship by reading a book while the 
Communists are out practicmg with swords. 

To accentuate the folly of our present 
tactic of building up popular confidence in 
the Soviet, preliminary to a test ban agree- 
ment and disarmament, the news of the 
Teller statement broke on the same day as 
the news of the arrest of Col. Stig Wenner- 
strom, Swedish disarmament adviser at Ge- 
neva and formerly air attaché in Washing- 
ton. The announcement carried the news 
that Dr. Wennerstrom has been, through all 
his high assignments, with access to Western 
secrets, including our own, a confirmed spy 
for the Soviets. 

We have been giving and giving. The So- 
viets have been taking and taking. This 
formula is inexorably leading us to our de- 
struction. 


Why Outlaw God? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include two articles by Mr. George Todt, 
columnist for the Los Angeles Herald- 
Examiner. Mr. Todt is a fearless and 
unrestricted writer on current issues, and 
reflects, I believe, the thinking of most 
patriotic Americans and runs counter 
to current reporting of most of our cor- 
respondents. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner] 
War Ourtaw Gop? 
(By George Todt) 

The latest decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court which bans the Lord's Prayer and 
Bible reading in the schools may be legiti- 
mate, technically speaking, but is extremely 
unpopular with most citizens. 

This controversial judicial matter will join 
others which have distressed the public so 
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much in recent years: (1) the Steve Nelson 
case; (2) Mallory case; (3) Watkins case; 
(4) Sweezy case; (5) Yates case; and (6) the 
Slochower case. 

None of these have added considerably to 
the stature of the Supreme Court in this 
dangerous and uneasy time of the Cold War. 
On the contrary, they have provided much 
fuel for those who would downgrade the 
Court. It is a pity. 

This group of nine high justices is sup- 
posed to represent one of our most hallowed 
American institutions. Many regard it as 
nearly sacrosanct and not subject to criticism 
or review. Can it do no wrong? 

All institutions are subject to human frail- 
ties and no men are perfect. Not even jus- 
tices of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

A down to earth study of the controversial 
cases we have mentioned will find few Amer- 
icans sympathetic to the majority decisions 
handed down from the bench. 

The present decision in question, regard- 
ing prayer in the schools, likely will under- 
standably generate a great deal of public 
indignation. Why? 

Not because we fail to recognize that 
church and state deserve to be segregated— 
we are almost 100 percent behind this cor- 
rect premise—but because it is ungrateful, 
bad manners and insulting to our God to 
run Him arbitrarily off the schoolground. 

The Republic of the United States was 
built mainly on two great ideas: (1) that 
God ruled In the affairs of men, and (2) in- 
dividual liberty. 

We were a religious people and also we 
were unusually tolerant of others who may 
not have believed as did the majority of our 
citizens. 

The United States is predominantly a 
Christian nation in the Judeo-Christian 
tradition, but Jew, Mohammedan, Shintoist, 
Buddhist, Brahmin—yes, and atheists, too— 
are welcome to their individual religious 
beliefs. 8 

Here the Christian majority has rarely 

the minority, except in the case 
of the persecuted Mormons more than 100 
years ago. 

By the same token, the minority ought not 
to tyrannize the majority, either. 

If the Supreme Court bans the paying of 
respect to Almighty God in our public 
schools, it ought to be fair and outlaw any- 
thing smacking or secular atheism, too. 

Let's not ape Communist Iron Curtain 
countries where mention of God to students 
is taboo. Let's continue the American tradi- 
tion. Let's always show our respect for the 
Creator of mankind. 

[From the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner, 
June 18, 1963] 
How Now Brown? 
(By George Todt) 

The vicious un-American vendetta of hate 
conducted against the embattled John Birch 
Society over the past 2 years has been estab- 
lished as unfounded, unnecessary, and un- 
called for by the California Senate Fact- 
Finding Subcommittee on Un-American 
Activities. 

The thoughtless, careless, and tireless in- 
nuendoes of subversion against JBS are now 
shown—at long last—to be phony as $3 bills. 

These to confused public opinion 
have every right to bring some heavy law 
sults certain hatemongers for out- 
right defamation of character. Why not? 

HOW ABOUT AMENDS? 

Will these character assassins apologize 
and make amends now? 

This is to be doubted by the writer. In- 
stead, my guess is that more tired old cliches 
will swirl about the controversial Robert 
Welch—and the 100,000 innocent Birchers 
across the Nation will be ignored. 

My friends run the gamut from right to 
left, and I have known a great many in- 
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dividual members of the JBS. Two of the 
local leaders in the movement, former Con- 
gressman Edgar W. Heistand and John Rous- 
selot, have been good friends over the years. 
I did not turn my back on them because of 
the vile persecution of their group. They 
and others like them are good Americans in 
every sense. Why discriminate here? 

I think those who have slandered JBS 
will now seek other flimsy excuses to bring 
their bias and intolerance to bear. There 
are obvious reasons for it. 

In the first place, the Communists are not 
the only ones who oppose the pro-American 
society. There are at least two other im- 
portant segments of anti-Birch sentiment. 
First, the Fablan movement in the United 
States—which is centered in the Americans 
for Democratic Action. Second, friends, ad- 
mirers, and apologists for Chief Justice Earl 
Warren. 

WHY IT HAPPENED 


Let me point out carefully that I am not 
inferring any tieup between these three 
divergent groups—except their venomous 
hatred of the John Birch Society. However, 
this stems from differing reasons. What are 
they? n 

As for the ADA position in this matter, 
the JBS is guilty of a far greater crime than 
merely being anti-Communist; for it is also 
against Fabian socialism at the same time. 
The Fabians in our country are admittedly 
dead set against the Bolshevik Communist 
international leadership emanating from 
Moscow. 

THE WARREN ANGLE 


But ADA philosophy and fundamental 
ideology stems more from the Marxist Mani- 
festo than the Founding Fathers at Phila- 
delphia. Their thinking contains much of 
Menshivism, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, and 
Arthur Schlesinger. 

As long as a patriotic American society 
is merely against Red Bolshevik communism, 
the ADA is not too concerned. But when 
it attacks Fablanism—ah, that is a different 
matter. Which may help us to understand 
the position of ADA versus JBS. 

Much of the attacks against JBS have 
been emotional, even hysterical, diatribes 
against it for its sturdy opposition to Chief 
Justice Warren. Many of his adherents, in- 
cluding newspaper publishers, owed him 
favors when he was Governor of California. 
Does that explain it? 


Artistry of West Virginia Glassblowers 
Lauded in Article in Potomac Maga- 
zine—First Lady and Mrs. Johnson 
Use Tableware Handcrafted in Moun- 
tain State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
a source of gratification to West Vir- 
ginians is the recognition which has de- 
servedly come to their glass industry. 
Becoming respected throughout the 
world, the artisans of the factories in the 
Mountain State produce handcrafted 
glassware which is a credit to the patience 
and initiative of our citizenry. 

Some 30 of the 70 glass-producing 
firms in the Mountain State engage in 
the time-honored process of glassblow- 
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ing, & fascináting and exacting method 
used in the making of fine tableware and 
ornamental pieces. The complex series 
of separate operations required in the 
production of handblown glass truly sets 
sets it apart in the realm of genuine 
art. Those that engage in this ancient 
practice are revered for their skills. 

Last year, the Nation's First Lady, 
Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy, added con- 
siderable impetus to the rising popular- 
ity of West Virginia glass products dur- 
ing her televised tour of the White 
House. She called attention, in her 
helpful explanations, to the beautiful ta- 
bleware which is used at White House 
state dinners and luncheons, and which 
was produced in the Monongahela Valley, 
at Morgantown. Immediately the de- 
mand soared upward. 

Since that time yet another famous 
Washington lady has chosen West Vir- 
ginia glass to grace her table. Mrs. Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, wife of the Vice Presi- 
dent, uses simple stem goblets and wine 
glasses from three separate West Vir- 
ginia firms at the Johnson home in the 
District of Columbia. In fact, she and 
her husband often use heavy crystal ash 
trays bearing the Vice Presidential seal 
as wedding gifts. 

Madam President, on Sunday, June 30, 
1963, an interesting and informative 
article concerning West Virginia glass- 
blowing was published in the Potomac 
magazine of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald. Following a visit to the 
plant which makes “The President’s 
House” glassware, and an interview with 
Sam Hayden, of the Morgantown, W. Va., 
Glassware Guild, Inc., reporter Aubrey 
Graves wrote a lucid description of the 
steps involved in the blowing of glass. 
From the glowing ovens to the final pol- 
ishing process the glass is carefully moni- 
tored to insure the high degree of ex- 
cellence which has come to be character- 
istic of the entire glass-producing indus- 
try in West Virginia. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article “Mountain State Glassware Be- 
comes “The President’s House,’” in the 
Potomac magazine. of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald, Sunday, June 30, 
1963, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: ‘ 
From the Washington Post Potomac, June 

30, 1963] 
MOUNTAIN STATE GLASSWARE BECOMES "THE 
PresIvENT’s House” 
(By Aubrey Graves) 

Next time you drop by the White House 
for dinner and lift a piece of Jacqueline's 
crystal service, bear this in mind: it took 
15 people, all with specialized, high-paid 
skills, to produce that seemingly simple 
glass from which you are slaking your thirst. 
— This was one of many fascinating items 
of intelligence imparted by Manager Sam 
Hayden of the Morgantown, W. Va., Glass- 
ware Guild, Inc., during a recent tour of its 
plant. 

Things there are humming since Mrs. 
Kennedy personally selected a certain 
mouth-blown, handcrafted design for its 
graceful simplicity. 

The design, made of lead crystal and 
available in 18 items, is called The Presi- 
dent's House. 
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To make glass, he explained, you need 
fire, plenty of steady, blasting hot, glaring 
fire. The temperature of molten glass 
when it is being “worked” is around 2,500° 
F. Because it takes 28 hours to melt the 
materials that become molten glass, a giant, 
18-pot furnace is kept roaring day and night. 

The ingredients of molten glass (basical- 
ly fine silicate sand, soda and lime, are 
mixed in a large wooden box. Added qual- 
ity, luster and durability are imparted by 
potash, nitre and lead. And in every batch 
some cullet“ (scraps of broken up glass) 
goes on top. 

Copper, manganese, cobalt, iron, nickel 
and chrome oxides are added for coloring. 
But to achieve one certain hue, plain oats 
and brown sugar are thrown into the fiery 
pot. The carbon they produce tints the 
finished glass a magnificent amber. 

Workers who make basic pieces like tum- 
blers or stemware are the gatherer, the blow- 
er, the cracking off boy and the carrying-in 
boy (or girl). 

The gatherer sticks a long hollow metal 
rod into the pot. As the road is turned, its 
bell-shaped end gathers a blob of molten 

lass. 

z In seconds, the blob is ready; the gath- 
erer breathes a short, sharp wisp of air into 
the pipe and hands it to the blower. 

Artfully, the blower spins the road until 
he has the sidewalls of the blob even. 
Agilely, he places the still white hot but 
rapidly cooling blob in the open mold and 
closes it. 

Inside the mold, the original puff of air 
swells and forces the molten glass to ex- 
pand into a thinner and thinner shell. 

As he blows, the blower keeps turning the 
rod in circles and half-circles until he feels 
the glass is just tight enough in the mold 
to be properly formed. The mold is opened 
and out comes a gleaming piece with a cap 
on it. 

The cracking off boy then carries the rod 
a few steps to an asbestos-covered cradle,“ 
where a chisel he snaps or “cracks” the 
blown glass article away from the end of 
the rod. 

The glass article is lifted in front of a 
pipe that emits a constant blast of cool air. 
Next, the carrying-in boy takes the glass- 
ware to an endless conveyor called the lehr 
(pronounced "lair.”) 

The reason for the lehr is to prevent the 
formed glass from cooling too fast, The 
decline in temperature must be gradual and 
regulated; otherwise, the unevenly cooling 
surfaces of the glass would pull against each 
other so hard that the entire thing would 
shatter. 

For the first 40 minutes of the glass“ 
2-hour cooling-off journey on this slow- 
moving conveyor, fire boxes maintain a 
gradually reducing temperature. This is 
called the annealing (toughening) process 
important in the making of fine glass. 

Next the glass goes to a cutting and fin- 
ishing room where, among other operations, 
the excess top that’s like s bottle cap is cut 
off, After a water rinse, the glass goes to a 
glazing machine. 

‘There is never a perfect piece of hand- 
blown glass—and that is part of its beauty. 
The artists’ hands create masterpieces no 
machinery can match. But even the most 
expensive creation will have some infinitesi- 
mal flaw. % 


ACCION 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, an 
article appeared in yesterday’s Wall 
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Street Journal about ACCION—Ameri- 
cans for Community Cooperation in Oth- 
er Nations—an organization comprised 
of Americans and Venezuelans who are 
working to help thousands of have-nots 
in the slums of Venezuela to help them- 
selves. 

The article describes a project which 
has aided the residents of La Laja in the 
town of San Felix who used to spend 
one-third of their wages to buy water. 
Now a modern pipeline brings them the 
same free water service which the oth- 
er residents of San Felix enjoy. This 
pipeline was installed by the local resi- 
dents guided by ACCION. 

Other projects which have been under- 
taken by ACCION include the opening of 
an abandoned factory in the farming 
community of Magdalena to make rugs 
and furniture. The factory now has 10 
men working full time and in addition 
provides cash income to 70 women who 
work in their homes, 

AcclON has also sent its participants 
into the politically explosive areas, in- 
cluding the universities where they have 
made progress in educating some of the 
students in the capitalist system. 

ACCION has about 80 Venezuelan and 
American fieldworkers, including a small 
administrative and recruiting staff in 
the United States. The fieldworkers, 
most of whom are recent college grad- 
uates receive about $150 per month, 

ACCION differs from the Peace Corps 
in that it is a private group. Its financ- 
ing is entirely from voluntary contribu- 
tions and its participants have a much 
greater freedom in their work. 

ACCION has been such a success that 
four other Latin American countries 
have inquired about the possibilities of 
obtaining ACCION missions. C. Allan 
Stewart, U.S. ambassador in Caracas has 
said that “ACCION is transforming the 
image of the United States in Vene- 
zuela.” 

This is the type of private sector in- 
volvement that I am very much in favor 
of. It provides a very useful task for our 
young people in complimenting our AID 
program and the Peace Corps. 

I have been participating in this proj- 
ect by trying to enlist the cooperation of 
certain of our airlines and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in transporting the field 
workers of ACCION to Venezuela on a 
space available basis. 

I am proud of the small part that I 
have been able to play in the work of this 
organization. : 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, July 1, 1963] 
UNITED STATES, VENEZUELA Pimms HELP SUP- 

PORT YANKEE “PrivaTe PEACE Conrs 

PEPSI-COLA, UNITED STATES STEEL ASSIST 

“ACCION” nur Wilen GUIDES LATINS IN 

SELF-HELP PROJECTS 

(By Neil Ulman) 

Residents of La Laja, a rundown section of 
the town of San Felix in eastern Venezuela, 
used to spend about one-third of their week- 
ly wages buying water to slake their thirst 
and wash off the slum dirt. The water was 
hauled in by truck and sold at 40 cents a bar- 
rel. 

Now, however, a modern pipeline brings 
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La La ja the same free water service received 
by other sections of San Felix. And in the 
midst of La Laja's tin and carboard shanties 
a baseball field and basketball court recently 
have sprung up. 

These improvements were made by resi- 
dents of the neighborhood, or barrio, guided 
by a novel organization called ACCION. Led 
by US, citizens, but independent of the 
U.S. Government, ACCION operates as a 
sort of private Peace Corps. The group has 
organized a number of self-help projects in 
or near Venezuelan cities and its leaders are 
planning to extend its activities to other 
Latin American countries. 

ACCION has about 80 Venezuelan and 
American fieldworkers, including some now 
in training, and a small administrative and 
recruiting staff in the United States, The 
fieldworkers, most of them recent college 
graduates, earn $150 a month. ACCION'’s 
1963 budget of $225,000, up from $130,000 in 
1962, will be covered by contributions from 
some 60 United States and Venezuelan firms. 
Among them: United States Steel Corp., Gulf 
Oil Corp, Banco Mercantil Agricola and 
Banco del Caribe. 

TOWN HALL CONCEPT 


After studying local problems, ACCION 
workers select a project and then try to 
enlist the aid of local government officials 
and businessmen. Fieldworkers encourage 
residents to elect their own leaders and run 
community meetings, for eventually ACCION 
hopes to turn over all its projects to the 
Venezuelans, We're trying to instill the old 
American town hall concept,” says Joseph 
A. Blatchford, ACCION's 28-year-old leader 
and founder. 

Two ACCION members from Los Angeles, 
Suzy Navarette and Winifrid Marisch, per- 
suaded slum dwellers in Caracas to renovate 
an old building in the neighborhood and 
turn it into a community center. Here resi- 
dents take courses in reading, sewing, cook- 
ing and mechanics and plan neighborhood 
improvements such as a new sewer system. 

“Over 110 leadership meetings have been 
held,” says Miss Navarette, “The Centro Com- 
munal is now the focal point for the people 
of the neighborhood. They are learning to 
carry out in an organized fashion their ideas 
for social betterment.” 

ACCION fieldworker Russell Scarato, from 
St. Louis, says a cooperative factory he helped 
to organize “has taught the workers the 
function of a private business enterprise 
and the value and impact it can have in a 
community.” The factory turns out rugs 
and furniture from woven fiber, harvested 
locally in the northern Venezuelan state of 
Aragua. 

.BAVINGS FUND 


The workers deposit 10 percent of their 
monthly earnings along with dividends they 
receive from the cooperative in a saving and 
credit fund. Mr. Scarato says the fund will 
be used to grant loans to the workers for 
education, home improvements, and for small 
business ventures of their own. 


ACCION was conceived by Mr. Blatchford 
in 1959 after his travels in South America 
convinced him that such a group could help 
democracy flourish there. He originally 
hoped to launch ACCION in Colombia. But 
when the Peace Corps announced its plans 
for that country, Mr. Blatchford switched to 
Venezuela where the first ACCION workers 
arrived in the fall of 1961. Now, officials say, 
the group has an Invitation from Nicaragua 
and Is looking Into opportunities in Chile, 
the Dominican Republic, and Mexico, 

Mr. Blatchford frequently tours the United 
States to raise funds and line up business- 
Men and college faculty members to help 
with recrulting. ACCION recently selected 
35 new fleldworkers, out of 225 applicants, 
mainly for their leadership abilities and re- 
sourcefulness, rather than because of spe- 
cialized technical backgrounds. After a brief 
indoctrination in the United States the 


trainees will go to Venezuela to study Span- 
ish for several months. 
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American companies which make contribu- 
tions to ACCION regard their support mainly 
as a public service. But Donald M. Kendall, 
president of Pepsi-Cola International, the 
foreign subsidiary of Pepsi-Cola Co., believes 
Pepsi's $3,300 contribution also “makes good 
business sense.“ Says Mr. Kendall: “Any- 
thing we can do to improve the standard of 
living is going to improve the purchasing 
power of the people.” 


Bible Reading and Prayer in the 
Classroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent Supreme Court decision prohibiting 
Bible readings and prayers in our class- 
rooms has proved disturbing to a large 
mass of the American citizenry. 

Disappointment always seeks consola- 
tion, and perhaps a seed of this can be 
found to be contained in the following 
article entitled “Reflections Amplified,” 
as appearing in the June 27 issue of the 
Enterprise, a prominent weekly publica- 
tion issued in Lisbon Falls, Maine: 
[From the Lisbon Falls (Maine) Enter- 

prise, June 27, 1963] 
BIBLE READING AND PRAYER IN THE 
CLASSROOM 

We certainly wish to applaud in the 
strongest fashion the decision of the Su- 
preme Court that ungodliness is the Amer- 
ican way. We have been generating a big 
mad at the Russians now for years because 
they are atheists, and this should put an end 
to that foolishness. The Supreme Court, in 
finding that the Bible “serves no purpose” 
has certainly alerted the citizenry to a grave 
danger, and now that they have got the Bible 
out of the schools of the country we hope 
they take the next step and get all the books 
out of the schools. 

We hope, too, that they proceed to re- 
write a lot of the things that have come down 
to us from an ignorant past, when nobody 
knew very much because the Supreme Court 
had not yet been developed into its full 
omnisclence, The Pledge of Allegiance to 
the Flag, for instance. It must be changed 
at once, so it will go: “* one nation, 
indivisible, under the Supreme Court, with 
antidiscrimination for all.” 

The motto of the Nation must be changed 
too. “In God We Trust“ is no longer useful 
to a nation whose supreme arbiters of right 
and justice have denied the general premise. 
Congress will be obliged to pause in its 
hendling career down the primrose path of 
Christian progress, and will have to rewrite 
the motto so it says, In the Supreme Court 
We Trust.“ And as for the Latin the old 
“E Pluribus Unum” will have to go, too. 
“Super Pluribois Aeternos Iudices“ would be 
all right. It would look nice on the coins. 
Then Latin dictionaries and grammars could 
be banned, so nobody could check on hurried 
efforts to remember the case endings. 

The Gettysburgh Address should be 
changed, too, “* + *that this Nation, under 
the Supreme Court, shall have a new birth 
of freedom." This new freedom, under the 
Supreme Court, shall mean, of course, that it 
is no longer the function of a people to bring 
thelr children up in reverence of the divine 
plan, or to inculcate the accepted verities of 
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morality. In teaching our youngsters about 
the great Abraham Lincoln, or Benjamin 
Franklin, we must never tell them that they 
read the Bible and thereby derived much of 
the wisdom, compassion and judgment that 
forwarded their careers. Children in Amer- 
ican schools must never again be told the 
awful story, so thoroughly un-American, that 
George Washington knelt at Valley Forge and 
asked Almighty (one word deleted here by 
order of the Supreme Court) for guidance in 
his perplexity. 

Now that the Supreme Court of the United 
States of America has taken over the func- 
tions of deity, and has set itself up as a 
greater authority than the Scriptures, un- 
limited horizons lie ahead. Shakespeare can 
be deleted next, and then Wadsworth and 
Longfellow, and eventually the arithmetics. 
In time, all knowledge and instruction can 
be eliminated from the schedule, and the 
child will be graduated at last in a full 
ignorance of everything. We can do away 
with all this going to school to get a degree 
and a certificate, and there will be no more 
shortage of teachers. 

Personally, we have long advocated that 
the Bible be done away entirely. What a 
great amount of time has been spent in pul- 
pits explaining it to pious listeners, when 
the same thing can be done much better at 
home. There are so many things we have 
foolishly left to the public school system, 
when we could do it much better at home. 
We don't even need baseball teams in our 
public schools, a boy can play it much better 
at home, by himself. The Supreme Court 
has surely made a tremendously wise obser- 
vation. 

When Balaam’s ass turned and spoke to 
him like a man, we must assume it was really 
the Supreme Court that did it, and not the 
disguised instruction of deity. And at what- 
ever time ye shall hear the sackbut, peesal- 
tree, cornet, drums, violin, flute, oboe, and 
all other musick, then shall ye bow down to 
the Supreme Court. And if ye do not, then 
shall ye become a bad American in the eyes 
of the publick, and they shall cast ye into 
the burning, fiery furnace. Behold, how 
joyfully they dance before the ark of the 
Supreme Court as it convenes. 

If the Bible had absolutely no spiritual 
significance whatever, and remained only as 
® profane record of an ancient people, its 
value as a document is incalculable. What 
a pity that its perpetuation has come about 
on secular grounds. How wise has been the 
Supreme Court to see this, and to give the 
Bible the left-handed boost of being banned. 
Now that the Bible has been put in the cate- 
gory of dirty novels and nasty pictures by 
the Supreme Court, we expect the young 
folks will sneak out back of the barn to 
read it, and bootleg copies will appear under 
the counters in the magazine stands, All 
this is to the good, for all is well now that 
the Bible is an evil thing. 


Preserve the Historic Wilcox House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on June 
17 a three-man subcommittee of the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
including Representatives Carry and 
O'Brren of New York and Sartor of 
Pennsylvania, met in Buffalo, N.Y., to 
hold hearings on my bill, House Resolu- 
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tion 3500, to preserve for the future one 
of America’s most prominent and his- 
toric homes, the Ansley Wilcox house. 

On June 20 I placed into the RECORD 
articles which appeared in our Buffalo 
newspapers concerning this hearing. 

At this point in the Recorp, I wish to 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the Buffalo Courier Express on June 18, 
relative to the preservation of the Ansley 
Wilcox house. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Buffalo Courier-Express, 
' June 18, 1963] 


PRESERVE THE HISTORIC WILCOX HOUSE 


The Ansley Wilcox mansion on Delaware 
Avenue, steeped in 125 years of history, will 
fall before the onslaught of the bulldozers 
unless the Government steps in to preserve 
it. A three-man subcommittee of the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee has 
promised to do what it can to save the build- 
ing in which Theodore Roosevelt took the 
oath of office as President of the United 
States in 1901. 

The mansion was built In 1838 and over 
the years it has been a resting place for the 
great and the near great. 

Its greatest historical value lies in the 
fact that it is one of only four sites outside 
the capitol in which the Presidential oath 
of office has been administered. Certainly 
this alone makes it worthy of preservation 
as a national historic shrine. 

Representative Tuapprvs J. Duisxr has 
sponsored a bill to have the Government 
acquire the property and in view of the sub- 
committee's strong, if unofficial, endorsement 
there seems to be a good chance that the 
bill will be approved. But the Secretary 
of the Interior is somewhat less than enthu- 
siastic about the idea. Subcommittee 
Chairman Leo W. O'Brien, a native of Buf- 
falo, has urged that appeals for preserva- 
tion of the mansion be sent to the Secretary. 
This we should all do, not only for the sake 
of Buffalo but the benefit of the entire Na- 
tion. 


A Break for Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Madam President, 
the June 25 edition of the State News- 
paper of Columbia, S.C., contains an 
editorial entitled A Break for Agricul- 
ture.“ This editorial deals with the in- 
creased appropriation which the House 
of Representatives approved for the soil 
and water conservation programs. This 
editorial is indicative of the support for 
these programs in my State, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A BREAK FOR AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture gets a break. In relation to 
some of the Federal spending of the times it 
is modest, but important and deserved. 

In acting on the appropriations bill to 
finance the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
the House of Representatives approved a 
net Increase of $825,000 for technical assist- 
ance to the 30 new soil and water conserva- 
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tion districts expected to be organized in 
the next 12 months. 

The House also voted an increase of 
$1,072,500 for much needed increases in 
technical aid in the 2,930 existing soil and 
water conseryation districts. This is the first 
time in many years that the House has 
noted, with this kind of favorable action, 
the steadily enlarging backlog of work that 

mas been piling up in the older districts. 

In granting the increased appropriations 
for Soil Conservation Service aid to districts, 
the House approved without change the rec- 
ommendations of the Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Appropriations headed by Rep- 
resentative Jaum WHITTEN, of Mississippi. 

The bill carries a total of $63,222,000 for 
the watershed program, an increase of $1,- 
845,650 over the current fiscal year. One 
million of this increase is earmarked for an 
expansion of cooperative survey work in 
river basins, providing a total of $3,042,900 
for such work. Sixteen such surveys have 
already been started and eight new ones are 
to be initiated. 

Two important changes in financing of 
watershed work have been included, both 
adding desirable flexibility in administration 
and calculated to help move the program 
ahead with less redtape. One eliminates 
the allocation of a specific amount for water- 
shed planning and investigations, specifying 
that the Department is expected to transfer 
funds from watershed improvement work in 
whatever amounts may be necessary to pro- 
ceed on all qualified applications. The 
other eliminates precise numbering of new 
watershed project starts during the coming 
year, declaring that no numerical restriction 
of this type should be placed on the projects. 

Soil Conservation Association members are 
highly pleased with these provisions of the 
new legislation, and the general reaction 
should be the same. Of all the Government 
agencies, the Soil Conservation Service and 
its cooperators, the Soll Conservation dis- 
tricts, probably have more friends than any 
Government bureau. It does good basic 
turns to various segments of society as well 
as the public. 

Its work is outstanding in the categories 
of flood prevention, erosion control, and 
storage of vital water for all purposes, which 
has helped hold up the water table. It does 
much work in the interest of fish and wild- 
life, improving fishing and hunting through- 
out the land. 

Many persons are properly grateful for the 
dedicated men and effective work of the 
service, 


J.F.K. Fails To Interpret History 


SPEECH 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us will agree that President Kennedy de- 
ported himself well on his tour of Europe. 
His homely visit to his fatherland struck 
the intimate pride of anyone with an- 
cestors in Europe. The syntax and word 
selection of his speeches were brilliant. 
However, another facet of the tour 
worries many of our citizens. For the 
considered, erudite view of the “loyal 
opposition,” I commend the following 
editorial from the Monterey Peninsula 
Herald, by Allen Griffin, editor and pub- 
lisher, 
President John F. Kennedy's visit to Europe 
is an ill-fated tour that will bring no benefits 
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to the United States and that possibly could 
bring ill fortune to Europe, 

The President is visiting several countries 
that are under lame duck control. Adenauer 
of Germany, a great man whose place in his- 
tory is already well carved, is in the last 
months of his career as Chief of State of 
that country. One of his greatest achieve- 
ments was the rapport that he and Presi- 
dent De Gaulle developed for the benefit of 
Europe's future. 

In Italy, President Kennedy will deal with 
a government that may be no government at 
all. It is a bird of passage, here today and 
gone tomorrow. It is without any substan- 
tial influence in the affairs of other countries 
of Europe. 

In England, President Kennedy has only 
to deal with the Macmillan government, un- 
less it is thrown out in the meantime. It is 
a government that has been besmirched by 
the sex scandal of one of its leading ex-mem- 
bers. Nobody knows how many other scan- 
dals of similar poor odor are to be revealed. 

There is only one government of a great 
power in Europe today that is sound, de- 
pendable, and free of scandal. 

That is the Government of France under 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle. 

In order to avoid any possible breath of 
contact with that government, the President 
of the United States had his flight adjusted 
so that he would not even fly over the free 
air of independent France. This is our mis- 
fortune, our miscalculation, and a repeti- 
tion of the blunders made by Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt in regard to De Gaulle and, to 
a lesser extent, by President Truman in re- 
gard to De Gaulle. 

Our capacity for no-see-’em ship is al- 
most beyond belief. The President and his 
advisers are supposed to be omnivorous 
readers. Perhaps they read without paying 
the least bit of attention to the subject mat- 
ter ot their reading. The subject matter is in 
the fascinating and instructive series of writ- 
ings by Gen. Charles de Gaulle that are his 
war memoirs. There are three volumes, The 
Call to Honor,” “Unity,” and “Salvation.” If 
the leaders of this country had only been at- 
tentive enough to history to read these three 
volumes, they would not have made the mis- 
takes that they are again making in spite of 
the instructions of history. 

Another learned gentleman who receives 
far more praise than he deserves, except for 
his golf (which is very good), is Senator J. 
WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas. 

Not content with leaving the problem in 
its current seriousness, Senator FULBRIGHT 
endeavors to make it worse by declaring 
publicly that France is hostile to NATO be- 
cause France is still “overcompensating” for 
her bad performance during World War II. 
The chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in a television program 
Sunday declared for all the world to hear 
that “the performance of France during 
World War II was not very creditable.” 
France's pride has also been wounded, ac- 
cording to Furnier, by the country’s 
“failure to operate a self-governing democ- 
racy” in the postwar years. Such wounded 
people, he says, must be handled “with kid 
gloves.” 

It appears that the United States, due to 
the kind of leadership it has in the White- 
House and in the Senate, is intent upon do- 
ing endless damage to the relationships of 
the United States with the most powerful 
and, without doubt, the greatest country in 
Europe today, and the one under the most 
farsighted and determined leadership. This 
is fantastic. This is incredible. 


The President of the United States seems 
to be determined to cause a rift between the 
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two ancient enemies, France and Germany, 
who have, under the great leadership of 
Adenauer and De Gaulle, brought about a 
rapport that has promised a Europe at peace. 
For every person who looks forward to a 
period, a long period, of peace within Europe, 
this is a mistake beyond any calculation. It 
is sophomoric in its concept. It is vain and 
egotistical. It is utterly lacking in any con- 
ception of the role of history. 


Famed Kanawha Valley Began With Salt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Madam 
President, the Kanawha River Valley in 
West Virginia is one of the most impor- 
tant chemical producing regions of our 
country. The story of how this chem- 
ical industry grew from a simple salt 
mining operation in 1794 to a huge com- 
plex of chemical works in 1963 is told 
in the Charleston, W. Va., Gazette-Mail 
of June 16, 1963. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FAMED KANAWHA VALLEY BEGAN WITH SALT 


(By George Lawless) 

On the banks of the beautiful Kanawha 
River in 1794, Joseph Ruffner set up West 
Virginia's first chemical plant. 

He staked out 502 acres to drill for one of 
America’s most vital commodities, salt. 
Three years later Elisha Brooks started a 
24-kettle operation on land leased from Ruff- 
ner. Daily output was about 150 pounds. 
In time the red salt from Kanawha became 
known as the best salt produced in the 
country; it was the only salt free from cal- 
cium sulphate. 

The peak years for the salt industry in the 
Kanawha Valley were 1842-55 when more 
than 3 million bushels of salt were produced 
annually. the Civil War production 
declined because of lack of fuel. Explosives, 
necessary in the mining of coal, were needed 
in the war. 

The demand for salt in the Kanawha 
Region declined still further after 1870 when 
Chicago replaced Cincinnati as the meat 
packing center of the Nation. Michigan salt 
captured the Chicago market. 

The Dickinson Salt Works of Malden (built 
on land which originally belong to George 
Washington) alone remained operating in 
the valley after the 1890's. 

In 1915, the Warner-Klipstein Co. opened 
up the Kanawha Valley using the salt brines 
to produce chlorine and caustic soda. 

By the end of the 1920’s the company, now 
known as the Chlor-Alkali Division of FMC 
Corp., had become the largest chlorine pro- 
ducing plant in the world, with 17 wells 
pumping up brine. The introduction of a 
fabulous new textile, rayon, created a bur- 
geoning demand for carbon disulphide, a 
product also used in the manufacture of 
carbon tetrachloride. These were added to 
a growing list of products which included 
trichlorethylene, caustic potash, bromine, 
and ethylene dibromide. 

Salt brine was the basis for West Virginia's 
early chemical industry. War gave it further 
impetus. 
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In 1913 an English firm, Rollins Chemical 
Co., was induced to settle in the Kanawha 
Valley. It later became Barium Reduction 
Co, at South Charleston and a division of 
Columbia Southern. 

During World War I the Federal Govern- 
ment spent millions of dollars to build its 
Nitro Government Plant, a crash program 
similar to Oak Ridge during World War II. 
The huge munitions plant never got into 
production before the armistice, but disposal 
of the surplus buildings paved the way for 
the establishment of American Viscose Corp., 
Monsanto Chemical Co., and Ohio-Apex Co., 
today a subsidiary of FMC Corp. 

Union Carbide Chemicals Co. was estab- 
lished at Clendenin in 1920, moved to South 
Charleston in 1925, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
started its plant at Belle in 1926. 

Until the end of World War Il, the Kan- 
awha Valley was the center of the chemical 
industry in West Virginia. In 1947, there 
were 47 chemical and allied plants in the 
Mountain State; they employed about 18,- 
000 workers. 

The boom saw a tremendous surge 
of chemical plant construction in West Vir- 
ginia. But the industry turned away from 
the already crowded Kanawha Valley and 
invaded the resource-rich Ohio Valley. 

In 1945, only one major chemical plant, 
Allied Chemical near Moundsville, was op- 
erating along the West Virginia section of 
the Ohio, 

Through 1958, 15 major chemical producers 
moved into the area. As a result of this 
immense growth, the Ohio Valley has be- 
come one of the Nation's major chemical- 
producing centers. According to a survey of 
the Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
there have been more than 130 major new 
chemical plants or plant additions con- 
structed on the banks of the river or its 
navigable tributaries since 1950. 

Perhaps the greatest single year of growth 
for West Virginia was in 1959, when 30 
chemical and allied plants were built, at a 
total investment of $43.7 million producing 
2,055 jobs. In addition, that same year 33 
existing plants announced expansions total- 
ing $37.4 million and producing 2,884 jobs. 

Today, West Virginia produces about 4 per- 
cent of the national chemical output and 
ranks 12th among the top States in chemical 
production. 

It is perhaps significant to note that two 
of the Mountain State's most recent chemical 
facilities have been located outside the 
Kanawha and Ohio Valleys. Novamont Corp., 
a subsidiary of the Montacatini Chemical 
complex of Milan, Italy, was established at 
Neal on the Big Sandy River with an initial 
investment of $10 million, Subsequent ex- 
pansions at the site are expected to push 
the total investment close to $40 milllion. 
Another major chemical installation has 
grown in Mineral County. It ts the Al- 
legheny Ballistics Laboratory which pro- 
duces rocket propelients, built at an initial 
cost of more than $4 million. Manganese 
Chemical Co., a production unit for manga- 
nese alloys built at a cost of more than 
$1,500,000, is another major unit located 
away from the great waterways. 

A listing of major chemical plant addi- 
tions and expansions in the past year is 
indicative of the solid strength of West Vir- 
ginia’s chemical base, and points to steady 
growth for the future. 

New facilities, their products and cost for 
1962 are: Union Carbide at South Charleston, 
vinyl, $1 million plus; Mobay Chemicals, 
natrium, isocyanates and polyesters, $12 
million; Pittsburgh Plate Glass Chemical 
Division, natrlum, $1 million plus; Carbide 
Institute, cellulose, $500,000; Marbon Chem- 
ical Co., Washington, thermoplastic’ resins, 
$10 million plus; DuPont Belle Works, con- 
tinuing modernization in $15 million pro- 
gram; Carbide at South Charleston, $1 mil- 
lion plus; DuPont Belle Works, Vazo unit, 
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$1 million plus; Union Carbide, Institute, 
isocyanate, $4 million; DuPont, Parkersburg, 
$1 million plus, FMC Corp., South Charles- 
ton, peroxide, $2 million; Goodrich-Gulf 
Chemicals, Institute, synthetic rubber, $4 
million; Pittsburgh Plate, natrium, $1 mil- 
lion plus. 


Bible Reading in the Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. BEALL. Madam President, my 
attention has been directed to an address 
delivered by the Reverend Walter G. J. 
Hards, of St. David’s Church in Balti- 
more, 

I was so impressed with the simple 
eloquence used by Reverend Hards in 
discussing the Supreme Court's decision 
regarding Bible reading in the schools 
that I wish to make the reverend's 
thoughts available to my colleagues. 
Speaking as a citizen, rather than as a 
member of the clergy, Reverend Hards 
sums up the feelings of what I believe 
to be a great majority of the American 
people. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that Reverend Hards’ address be 
printed in, the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be Printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sr. Daym’s CHURCH: SECOND SUNDAY AFTER 
Trinity, JUNE 23, 1963 

I have no biblical text for this morning 
and have no intention of preaching a sermon. 
Iam speaking as a citizen, not as a priest of 
the church. What I am going to say, there- 
fore, must not be understood as the teach- 
ing of the Episcopal Church, but as my own 
beliefs, shared, indeed, by many other 

le, 

I was disappointed by the ruling of the 
Supreme Court last Monday. The decision 
is now the law of the land and we must 
obey it, of that, there is no doubt. My dis- 
may is occasioned by three considerations. 

First, I cannot for the life of me see how 
this decision is an interpretation of the first 
amendment. You may object that I am not 
a lawyer, and that is why I cannot square 
the decision with the amendment. Tm not 
n lawyer but 3 can read English and know 
something about English and American his- 
tory. The first amendment seems so per- 
fectly clear to me. You know it: “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” 

The elected Representatives of the people, 
the Congress, alone has the power to make 
laws. The Supreme Court does not. There 
is no disagreement about that. The crucial 
word in the present decision of the Supreme 
Court is the term “establishment.” The 
Fathers of the Constitution and of the 
amendments knew full well the significance 
of the term. Some of them had lived under 
an established religion, Others were fully 
aware of the problems which arose when one 
faith was the established religion of a coun- 


try. 

Consider the religious situation when the 
amendment became the law of the land. 
The Anglican Church, the established 
Church of England, Ireland, and Walos, 
harassed the Puritans and the Papists who 
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were not members of the established religion. 
The Roman Church had been the established 
Church of France, the Huguenots: had suf- 
fered for their faith under that establish- 
ment. Congregationalism was the Estab- 
lished Church of Massachusetts and the 
Anglicans and Roman Catholics were perse- 
cuted by the Puritans. 

The evidence was conclusive. The Fath- 
ers of the Constitution saw that the estab- 
lishment of a religion resulted in the perse- 
cution of dissenters. The Fathers willed that 
no religion should be established in this 
country, in order that all men might be free 
to practice their own faith, Hence the first 
amendment. 

What concerns me is that the present Su- 
preme Court has changed the definition of 
the word “establishment,” and by that very 
fact has altered the meaning of the first 
amendment. Establishment now means the 
association of religion with the state, and the 
majority of the Justices has ruled that re- 
ligion cannot be associated with the state. 
We are now to have a secular Government, 
that is to say, a Government which recog- 
nizes no power other than its own, The Gov- 
ernment as government no longer stands un- 
der God. Individuals in government do, of 
course, but not the Government, This both- 
ers me. 

Two other questions related to this point 
equally concern me. The first is a purely 
political one. This: If the Supreme Court 
by changing the meaning of words can in 
effect make new laws, what happens to the 
constitutional framework of our Government 
which states that Congress shall make laws? 

The second question is simply this: Where 
will the implementation of this new law end? 
The beginning is clear—no more religious 
services in our State schools. A movement 
is now under foot to remove the legend, “In 
God we trust,” from our coins. Will the 
iconoclasts then go to work on our public 
buildings and with cold chisel remove from 
them every sign or word which has any re- 
ligious significance? Will there be protests 
that the prayers with which Congress begins 
its day be declared unconstitutional? Will 
all prayers at State and Federal inaugura- 
tions of Government officials be prohibited? 
if not, why not? Will chaplaincies in State 
institutions, hospitals, prisons, be forbidden? 
On what grounds will the State pay the 
salaries of chaplains in the Armed Forces? It 
has been argued that in order that the mil- 
itary may have freedom of religion, the state 
must provide chaplains for them, But will 
not someone point out that chaplains are 
needed only on the field of battle or when 
our servicemen are assigned to pagan coun- 
tries? The military can certainly attend the 
local churches in this country. So why 
chaplains on stateside installations? 

On the basis of the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision I can see no logical stopping place, 
except the complete eradication of religion 
trom our Government and all its agencies. 
And when that happens, whether in our life- 
time or that of our descendents, it will be 
dificult to distinguish this country from 
the Soviet Union. 

“Oh,” you say, “that’s not fair. The first 
amendment clearly states that the Govern- 
ment shall make no laws prohibiting the free 
exercise of religion.” I know it does. But 
what will that mean when the State is com- 
pletely secularized. The Constitution of the 
Soviet Union in chapter 10, article 124, 
states: “In order to ensure to citizens free- 
dom of conscience, the church in the U.S.S.R, 
is separate from the state, and the school 
from the church. Freedom of religious wor- 
ship and of antlreligious propaganda is rec- 
ognized for all citizens. What's wrong with 
that? What has happened to religious peo- 
ple in Russia? 

Where are we going? This is what bothers 
me. 
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In the second place, I am equally con- 


cerned about the secular concept, accepted by 
religion 


some of our religious leaders, that 

is for the home and church. Well, of course, 
it is. It is the task of parents to 
pass on to their children the religious heri- 
tage they have received from their fathers. 
It is the work of the church to complement 
this teaching. Sectarian teaching of religion 
belongs nowhere else than in the home and 
the church. Such teaching in the schools is 
only possible where the church, whichever 
branch of it may be, is the established 
church of a nation. Obviously in a plural- 
istic society, such as ours, there can be no 
sectarian education in public schools. 

But can there be any religious education? 
The Supreme Court says No. This bothers 
me. There are vast numbers of children who 
never set foot inside a church, whose par- 
ents are not antireligious, but merely are- 
ligious. These children are now to be edu- 
cated without any notion of the fundamen- 
tal principles derived from our Judeo-Chris- 
tian heritage. When questions of morality 
are raised, they will be answered, I presume, 
in terms of what the State believes is right 
or wrong. They will no longer hear the Ten 
Commandments, for they are taken from the 
Old Testament. They will no longer hear 
the Lord's Prayer. 

The other evening I listened to a TV pro- 

in which there was a scene from a 
schoolroom during the opening religious ex- 
ercises.. The children repeated with rever- 
ence the Lord's Prayer. As I listened to them 
I could not but think what a powerful influ- 
ence for good these words must have on 
them, even when at this stage of life they 
may well have said them by rote, “Our 
Father." Here is the affirmation that there 
is a power, a benevolent power, above the 
Government. I thought about each phrase 
in that prayer. Some might never be 
understood by those whose religious edu- 
cation is limited to this simple service. But, 
at least, they heard the words “forgive,” 
“temptation,” evil.“ In years to come they 
will need to forgive, to fight against tempta- 
tion, to avoid evil. 

Multitudes of our youth will no longer 
have this aid to a moral life. 

I am also bothered because this new phi- 
losophy, that religion is to be taught in the 
nome and the church, suggests that religion 
is for the home and church. The secularists 
in Russia have no objection to religious prac- 
tices in the home and to prayers. being said 
in the church. This is allowed. What is not 
permitted is that religion should move out 
into the mainstream of life. 

The decision of the Supreme Court is not 
antireligious in Itself, but in its implica- 
tions it encloses religion and in the long run 
will tend to stifle it. 

The third, and last, question which con- 
cerns me about the Supreme Court's decl- 
sion, is that it seems that minorities unduly 
influence our Government. I hear a great 
deal of disparagement of rule by the ma- 
jority, but I believe in it, The President 
is elected by a majority vote. The Governor 
is chosen in the same way. The men who 
make our laws are put into office by a ma- 
jority of the electorate. 

The members of the Supreme Court, politi- 
cal appointees, are not elected. It bothers 
me that they seem to be interpreting the law 
in favor of the minority. Mrs. Madeline 
Murray, in à television interview, said that 
there are 6,000 students at Poly, and that her 
son alone protested against the religious cer- 
emonies. That is some minority, isn't it? 
One out of six thousand. The minority, 
needless to say, has rights, but not the right 
to impose its will on the majority. 

This adulation of the minority is evident 
in our news media. A change of the sub- 
ject matter will only illustrate the point. In 
the troubles at Cambridge I have read in 
the newspapers Mrs. Gloria Richardson’s re- 
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marks about the white political leaders of 
that city. I have seen on television the same 
lady and other integrationist leaders. But, 
to date, I have heard very little of the 
other side. 

I am not suggesting the minority, whether 
racial, religious, or political, does not have 
the full rights of citizenship, I am not in- 
timating that the majority is always right. 
All I'm affirming is that the rights of the 
majority cannot be set aside by the minority. 
That is one reason why I am diametrically 
opposed to the Communist system. 

The Supreme Court has spoken. We must 
obey. But I heartily concur with the state- 
ment released by the archbishop of Balti- 
more in which he said that the Supreme 
Court’s decision was another regrettable 
step on a journey which the Supreme Court 
should never have commenced.” The ques- 
tion is, Where will this journey end? 

If you are concerned that the journey not 
end where the present decision of the Su- 
preme Court seems to indicate that it will, 
then may I suggest that you contact your 
Senator and let him know of your feelings. 
Senator BEALL of Maryland has introduced a 
proposed constitutional amendment allow- 
ing prayer in public schools. His proposed 
amendment states that nothing in the Con- 
stitution shall be construed as prohibiting 
the public schools “from providing for the 
voluntary participation by the students 
thereof in the reading of from the 
Bible or in regularly scheduled periods of 
nonsectarian prayer.“ If you agree with 
him, tell him. 


New York City Commission on Human 
Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, con- 
stant vigilance is the major safeguard 
against the erosion of individual rights 
even where the battle for such rights has 
been fought and won. This is a truism 
which the people of New York City have 
learned, and it is one which all of us in 
the United States must continually re- 
member. In a metropolitan area like 
New York, the people who live and work 
there are derived from many races and 
nationalities, and they have had to learn 
to live and work together in peace and 
equality. For them the New York City 
Commission on Human Rights has an im- 
portant function to perform, and over the 
years this municipal agency has success- 
fully shouldered a vital responsibility. 

The problem of discrimination and in- 
equality as it affects the North is the 
subject of an address by Hon. Stanley 
H. Lowell, chairman of the city commis- 
sion on human rights. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp his remarks at the annual 
meeting of the Citizens Committee for 
Children, June 4, 1963. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY Hon. STANLEY H. LOWELL 

I note that I have been introduced as the 

chairman of the agency in charge. I am 
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afraid that no government agency, certainly 
not on a municipal level, can take full re- 
sponsibility in seeking the solutions to what 
I consider to be America’s number one na- 
tional problem. The City Commission on 
Human Rights is a drop in the bucket in 
a desert of inequality and inequity. It is 
not possible to pass the burden on to gov- 
ernment at any level if we are to face the 
issue of equality for all in our society to- 
day. What we must do, the changes we 
must make, reach down into our very genes. 
Our thinking, our feeling, our actions must 
be reassessed and reexamined. This is the 
depth to which I believe we are all involved 
in the revolution which is sweeping Amer- 
ica today. 

On one thing I believe all in this room 
can agree. As Stanley Isaacs would have 
said, the concept of equality for all is for 
us a simple moral issue. It has only an 
ethical base. If we are to act for equality 
and equality of opportunity in America, 
it must be because it is wrong not to do so 
and it must not be because if we fall to 
do so the new African and Asian States will 
not be our friends. I know that you join me 
in rejecting this frequently expressed prag- 
matic answer to racial relations. 

We have the laws in New York City and 
New York State. They can be better, but 
we have the laws. We have the official agen- 
cies to administer the laws—and they can 
be better too, but we have them. 

What the liberal community must under- 
stand and recognize is that the American 
Negro generically—across the board—wants 
and demands equality now—not tomorrow. 

He has waited since 1863, a full 100 
years since the Emancipation Proclamation. 
In the year 1963 we have the Era of the 
New Emancipation, or even more accurately, 
the Era of the True Emancipation. 

And the problem that we must face up 
to is that the American Negro cannot achieve 
true equality solely by using the laws, by 
using the devices and by using the means 
which we liberals have created over the past 
50 years. 

What is the “Open City” of which Stanley 
Isaacs dreamed? One where each individual 
will be treated without regard to race, color 
or creed as he seeks the essentials of our 
society—job opportunity, job advancement, 
housing and education. This is the concept 
of legality. This is the concept that we 
know as “colorblind’—without regard to 
color. 

But how does this work out in practice 
today? If a particular industry in our city 
that will go unnamed is found to have not 
one single executive in firm after firm who 
is a Negro, the pressures of our time op- 
erate on this theoretical industry and it then 
asstfres all the government and private 
agencies in touch with them that they will 
hire personnel from this moment on “with- 
out regard to race, color or creed.” 

But, when we leave this consensus on 
morality, we may then also reach a parting 
of the ways. I firmly believe that the liberals 
of New York City and the North have lost 
touch with the racial problem. The rules 
have changed on them overnight. It will 
no longer be possible to ease our consciences 
by (1) articles in learned intellectual publi- 
cations, (2) letters to the editor of the New 
York Times, (3) mixed cocktail meetings 
in living rooms, and (4) what I call for want 
of a better term, “letterhead helpfulness" 
and that includes your yearly contribution 
to the NAACP. Wrestling with the problem 
of inequality in our time is no longer a 
job for diletantes. 

What some of my friends do not appear 
to understand is that it is not the extrem- 
ists, the nationalists, who are today leading 
the movement for equality in America and 
in our own city. It is our friends in the 
NAACP and CORE and the Urban League 
who must lead it. For if they do not move 
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aggressively and swiftly and without com- 
promise, the Roy Wilkins, Jim Farmers, 
Whitney Youngs, and the Martin Luther 
Kings will be swept aside to make way for 
new leadership who will reflect the guts“ 
feelings of the American Negro. 

We must also recognize that the problem 
in the North is essentially different in con- 
cept and base from the problem in the South. 
In the South, the battle is for legal equality. 
In the North, it is a battle for true, real, 
actual equality. In the South the Negro is 
seeking equal treatment under the law. The 
President is about to propose a national law 
against discrimination in public accommo- 
dations. It will not affect us in any way 
in New York. 

However, if this hypothetical industry 
agrees to hire “without regard to color.“ we 
may get one Negro or two or three employed 
there in the next 3, 4, 5, or 10 years or none. 
This is pursuant to our principle of color 
blind”; this is the evolutionary process. This 
is our legal standard, but I ask you is the 
law up-to-date? What are the realities? 
Isn't it a little late for us to tell the Negro 
that we are now operating under the con- 
cept of “color blind“ when we have spent 
100 years or more in being color conscious” 
with respect to him? 

When the American Negro demands true 
equality today, will he wait—is he prepared 
to walt while the process of “color blind“ 
takes hold in the generations to come? In 
housing, we use every possible device, be- 
cause we are “color conscious,” to prevent 
the spread of Jim Crow. In our schools, 
we establish an “open enrollment” program— 
carefully avoiding the use of the word in- 
tegration,” giving minority parents a choice 
of where to send their children under cer- 
tain pre-conditions because we are “color 
conscious.” 

Are we to accept the realities 
and the actuality of being color conscious” 
in the basic area that cries out for action— 
in employment, and job opportunity and job 
advancement? Or to phrase it another way, 
will American Negroes accept more “token- 
ism" in the present state of our thinking? 

I do not underestimate this dilemma in 
our society. The American Negro may well 
say “no discrimination because of race or 
color” is an excellent principle for those who 
have been on the “inside” these many years. 
But, how do we, he may also say, who have 
been on the “outside” make up for the de- 
privations, the inequities, the losses, the bias 
and prejudice of the past century and more? 

Do we liberals say “get in line and wait a 
decade or decades to pass to right the wrongs 
of two centuries?” 

I know Stanley Isaacs would join me in 
asking: How do we even up the score? 


Eulogy to the “Thresher” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. CANNON 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. CANNON. Madam President, the 
tragedy of the U.S.S. Thresher still lin- 
gers in the memory and conscience of all 
Americans. 

Recently, Mr. Ked Riding, of Las 
Vegas, Nev., composed a poem honoring 
the brave men of that submarine and 
underscoring the meaning which the 
tragedy of the Thresher holds for all 
freemen. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have this 
poem printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EULOGY ro THE THRESHER 

(By Ked Riding) 

The laughing waves 
Now mark the spot 
Of those now gone, 
But not for naught. 
We are below, the brave and free, 
For cause of humanity. 
We played the game 
Up to the end. 
We are happy now, 
We don't pretend. 
Our cause was just, and 
To you to show 
The need to probe 
The depths below. 
We've won our cause, 
We're now set free, 
As others before 
For humanity. 
You need not cry 
For us below. 
From faraway places 
We see countless faces. 
We join these friends 
Who showed the way, 
To find tomorrow 2 
And not today. 
The need is great, 
The cause is just, 
We'll ne'er forget 
E Pluribus. 
Our cries now join 
The millions before; 
Those murdered, those tortured, 
Those burned ashore. 
Our cause has not 
Been done in vain, 
Ere tyranny ends 
We'll keep our wain, 
And call on God 
To end your plight, 
Even though we're sunk 
Clear out of sight. 


Kalita Humphreys Theater of Dallas Wins 
National Recognition for Its Efforts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, the people of Dallas, Tex., and in- 
deed all Texans, are proud of the Kalita 
Humphreys Theater and of the brilliant 
and imaginative work being done there 
by the Dallas Theater Center. 

In this beautiful building Frank Lloyd 
Wright successfully applied his concept 
of organic unity to the practical prob- 
lem of theater design. The Dallas The- 
ater Center is accepting the challenge 
of performing in this great theater, and 
it has already provided its audiences 
with many memorable evenings. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that a very perceptive article 
by Howard Taubman, appearing in to- 
day’s New York Times, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

THEATER: WRIGHT PLAYHOUSE USED BY DALLAS 
Grovp—Inspinep By CLASSICS OF GREECE 
AND KABUKI 

(By Howard Taubman) : 

Dallas, July 1—The Kalita Humphreys 
Theater, one of Frank Lloyd Wright's last 
buildings, in itself justifies a visit to this 
city. 

In addition, the Dallas Theater Center, 
which uses Wright's concrete dream as its 
base of operations, is worth consideration. 
For it is an attempt to combine in one or- 
ganization a resident performance company, 
a forum of new playwrights, a postgraduate 
dramatic school and children's training in 
stage disciplines. 

First, the theater. As architecture, it is 
one of Wright's happiest solutions to a prac- 
tical problem. His theater draws inspira- 
tion from classic models—the gently in- 
clined amphitheater of Greece’s Golden Age 
and the ancient Kabuki in Japan. 

Set in a wooded, hilly section of this burst- 
ing city, the building, with its spherical 
shapes, is reminiscent of the Guggenheim 
Museum in New York. 

Stage and auditorium almost merge, seem- 
ing to complete a circle. The tiered seats 
occupy an arc of 180 degrees, while the main 
stage is circular, There are wide side stages 
that can be merged into or separated from it. 

Playing space and spectators’ area are 
unified without the excessive formality of 
the proscenium theater or the insistent 
intimacy of some arena stages. 

The equipment, of course, is as modern as 
a fan jet. The center stage revolves, and 
there is an ingenious circular grid over it. 
A curtain that can be used for effects of 
transparency descends in a semicircle like 
a vast cobweb lowered from a branch by a 
host of invisible spiders. 

Wright began thinking about a theater 
decades before he designed this one in 1955. 
If he needed advice on the technical require- 
ments of backstage equipment, he had a 
clear image of the spirit his theater should 
emulate, With its terraces and its fountain 
outside and its graceful, relaxed mood inside, 
it is graciously inviting. 

In the 3 years that the Dallas Theater 
Center has performed in the building, it has 
experimented with various production ideas 
and has yet to discover all the possibilities. 
If one glances at the repertory and talks 
with Paul Baker, director of the center, and 
with members of his staff, one gathers that 
approaches from utmost realism to advanced 
techniques have been tried. 

A production of Chekhov's “The Three 
Sisters," which I saw the other night, was 
faithful in its naturalistic detail, from the 
samovar to the sisters’ dresses. Garcia 
Lorca’s “Blood Wedding,” which is being 
presented this week, is being done with econ- 
omy and impressionistic effects. 

The center retains 14 resident actors, pay- 
ing them from $85 to $125 a week for a 
10-month season. ‘They are not members of 
Equity, though a number of those in “The 
Three Sisters" played with professional 
competence. 

The center's policy is to bring together 
graduate students—some on scholarships and 
others who pay their way—in writing, stag- 
ing, design and acting. A master’s degree 
has been offered in conjunction with Bay- 
lor University. 

The scope of the center's production is 
ambitious. A glance at this season's sched- 
ule shows that the theater has attempted 
new and old works, classics, and popular 
stuff. 

Whether the present company is ready for 
all it is asked to do can be answered only 
by one who has scen it in a variety of works. 
The production of “The Three Sisters,” 
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while intelligent and sensitive, lacked 
the finish and subtlety Chekhov should have. 
David Purseley, Ronald Wilcox and Ken Lat- 
imer showed more than promise. 

It is Mr. Baker's hope that the center will 
develop its own company of the highest call- 
ber as it carries out its educational duties. 
One suspects that in a sense this is a boot- 
strap operation and that artistic progress 
might be speeded if the troupe could have 
some thoroughly seasoned profesional play- 
ers. 

Budgeted at $225,000 a year and giving 
almost 250 performances a season, the Dal- 
las Theater Center is an unusual venture in 
repertory theater and stage training. It 
deserves to be watched and studied. 


West Virginia: The Child of the Rebellion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Madam 
President, on June 20, 1863, the first 
Governor of the new State of West 
Virginia was inaugurated at Wheeling. 
The story of that great day in the his- 
tory of the Mountain State is told by 
John Morgan in the Charleston, W. Va., 
Gazette-Mail for June 16, 1963. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

Tue CHILD OF THE REBELLION 
(By John Morgan) 

“And grant we pray Thee, Almighty God, 
that this State, born amidst tears and blood 
fire and desolation, may long be pre- 
from its little beginning may 
grow a might and a power that shall 
make those who come after us look upon it 
with joy and ess and pride of heart.” 

So prayed Rev. J. T. McLure as inaugural 
ceremonies for the first Governor of the new 
State of West Virginia were opened in Wheel- 
ing at 11 a.m, June 20, 1863. 

Earlier, the new State officials, a brigade 
band, and units of the West Virginia militia 

ed from the MeLure house to the Linsly 
institute building, the first statehouse. 


They were said to be almost as 
thick as the locusts that were then occupy- 
ing the suburbs and surrounding countryside 
in great numbers. 

Very eager residents and visitors crowded 
and yards, looked through windows 


roceedings. 

It was what the Wheeling Intelligencer 

termed a “great gala day in the city.“ The 

newspaper sald there were “thousands of 
le here from abroad, and the city turned 

out its entire population.” 

The weather was tricky, with clouds mov- 
ing over oecastonally to cut off pleasant sun- 
shine. There were a few little showers that 
didn't dampen the ceremonies. 

State Senator Chester D. Hubbard of Ohio 
County (great-grandfather of State Senator 
Chester R. Hubbard, Republican, of Ohio, 
stood on a large platform in front of the 
institute building to call the large crowd to 
order. 
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The principal speakers were Arthur I, 
Boreman of Parkersburg, the first Governor; 
and Francis H. Plerpont of Fairmont, chief 
executive for the reorganized government of 
Virginia and also known as the “father of 
West Virginia.” 

Pierpont, in a farewell address, noted that 
his official relation with the western part of 
Virginia ended last night at 12 o'clock," the 
hour that West Virginia became a separate 
State under a proclamation by President 
Abraham Lincoln. 

He mentioned that it had been 2 years 
since he became head of the reorganized 
government. He made a brief reference to 
the dark days when he took office. 

“My fellow citizens,” Pierpont said, “I con- 
fess that then hung over my heart the dark- 
est pall that ever shrouded it. We were 
entering upon the fearful experiment, un- 
skilled in the Government of the State or 
the Nation. I confess I could not see far 
ahead.” 

The loyal Governor hastened to say that 
he didn’t want to brood over the past. As 
the continuing head of the reorganized gov- 
ernment (with his headquarters moved from 
Wheeling to Alexandria), Plerpont pledged 
that he would do all he could “to help sup- 
press the unholy rebellion.” 

“My only exhortation to you is, lose not 
your sacred liberties,” Pierpont declared. 
Applause followed. 

Pointing to a large flag that hung over the 
street, Pierpont said: 

“Fight as long as a mountain presents a 
site for a battery or a grotto remains to serve 
as a rife pit, Never abandon that flag. Never 
yleld the right of a free man.“ 

In formally bidding farewell, Plerpont de- 
clared: 

“My desire is to see West Virginia free 
from all shackles that shackle man. May 
she from this small beginning today grow 
to be the proudest State in all the glorious 
galaxy of States that form the Nation.” 

He introduced Boreman as a man who “in 
this cause is as true as steel.” A voice in 
the crowd said: That's the kind we want.” 

After prolonged cheers were given for Pier- 
pont and Boreman, the new Governor began 
his address: 

“Fellow citizens, to be permitted to par- 
ticipate in the most humble capacity in the 
organization of the State of West Virginia 
would be an honor, but to be called by the 
unanimous vote of her people to accept the 
highest office in their gift and to the per- 
formance of its duties at a time so much 
difficulty and danger as at the present, ex- 
cites in my heart the profoundest gratitude 
toward them for the confidence thus reposed 
in me.” 

The 39-year-old Boreman, a stern-faced 
man with a full-flowing black beard, pledged 
complete cooperation with the Federal au- 
thorities “in all those measures deemed nec- 
essary for the suppression of the rebellion.” 

“While the war continues,“ he said, I must 
necessarily be engaged in attending to mili- 
tary matters and to the defense of the State, 
and it may not, therefore, be expected that 
I shall give much time at present to the 
internal civil policy of the State, but even 
amidst surrounding difficulties and dangers 
they shall not be entirely forgotten.” 

More of Boreman's address: 

“I shall do whatever may be in my power 
during my term of office to advance the ag- 
ricultural, mining, manufacturing, and com- 
mercial interests of the State. 

“And it shall be my especial pride and 
pleasure to assist in the establishment of a 
system of education throughout the State 
that may give to every ehild among us, 
whether rich or poor, an education that may 
fit them for respectable positions in society. 

“And to you gentlemen of the senate and 
house of delegates, I shall look for aid and 
assistance for the exeretse of a liberal policy 
in these times of trial; and I feel assured 
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from your known intelligence and patriotism 
that I shall receive your cordial cooperation 
and support in the discharge of the duties 
of my office.” 

More cheers were given for Boreman, and 
then the crowd called for the eminent Wait- 
man T. Willey, of Morgantown, to make a 
speech. He had completed a term in the U.S. 
Senate as a representative of the rcorganized 
government of Virginia. Later he became 
one of West Virginia's first two U.S. Sena- 
tors. 

“What we have longed for and labored for 
and prayed for is a fixed fact,” Willey told 
the standing crowd. “West Virginia is a fixed 
fact. She is one of the Union of States. 
Good,“ somebody said.) 

“I don't know whether the State has been 
placed on the new banner or not, but when 
it shall have been placed there, I feel in my 
heart to appeal to my fellow citizens and 
especially you who arms to swear be- 
neath the old flag that it shall never be 
struck therefrom.” (Tumultuous cheering.) 

Willey, in his inimitable fashion, inspired 
and entertained the crowd, which knew him 
best as the author of the “Willey amend- 
ment.“ a provision in the State constitution 
that provided for gradual emancipation of 
slaves. 

As he was about to conclude, Willey said: 

“I will not detain you any longer. (A voice 
said: “Go on all day if you want to.“) Well 
I could not talk to you all day. Iam 
nearly broken down. I have been skedad- 
dling lately.“ (Laughter.) 

After the speaking, 35 little girls, repre- 
senting the 35 States, sang E Pluribus 
Unum.” And then the band played the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

As the program was closing, three cheers 
were given for West Virginia and three for 
the United States. 

At last the child of the rebelilon was born 
at Wheeling, the cradle of freedom from Old 
Virginia. The 35th State was officially, cere- 
moniously and finally a part of the Union. 

In the early afternoon, Boreman took the 
oath of office in the house of delegates cham- 
ber in the Institute Building. The oath was 
administered by Samuel P. Hildreth, a no- 
tary public. 

That evening another large crowd gath- 
ered at the Wheeling wharf on the Ohio 
River to witness a spectacular fireworks dis- 
play. It was reported that “the pyrotech- 
nics were grand, varied, and beautiful,” and 


they “elicited universal murmers of 
admiration.” 

In the firing of national salutes, the right 
hand of Capt. Morris Downing was 


severely injured by the premature explosion 
of a cannon. 

Boreman later sent the legislature a writ- 
ten message in which he deplored the rebel- 
lion, but rejoiced in the “fact accomplished 
of separate statehood.” 

He concluded the message this way: 

“We have entered upon the discharge of 
our respective duties. They are arduous and 
delicate. The future of the new State, for 
weal or woe, may be in our hands,” 

The New York Post, soon after Boreman 
was elected, made this observation: 

“The 35th State is now added to the Amer- 
ican Union. Born amid the turmoil of the 


. Civil War and cradled by the storm, we ex- 


pect from her a robustness, a tone and 
energy to which the Old Dominion has been 
a stranger. She has begun well.” 

Commenting on the final formalities that 
made West Virginia a reality, historian 
Granville Davisson Hall summed up the 
feelings of those close to the statehood 
movement: 

“At last we had come to the end of the 
tollsome road, the close of the fierce, the bit- 
ter, enduring struggle; had triumphed the 
perils by land and sea, by flood and field, 
the assaults of the open, the snares of secret 
foes—the timidity of the fainthearted, the 
rashness of the bold. 
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“At last we were out of the wilderness, 
not only in sight but in possession of the 
promised land. The past, with its anxieties 
and bitterness, was to be forgotten, save for 
its lessons of wisdom and patience; and 
now all faces turned to the future, rosy in 
the dawn of enfranchisement and progress.“ 

West Virginia, indeed, after the long years 
under the eastern governmental majority, 
was a fixed fact. 

A dispatch on page 8 of the June 21, 1863, 
edition of the New York Times: 

“Wheeling, W. Va., Saturday, June 20—The 
State of West Virginia is now a fixed fact. 

“Hon. A. J. Boreman was today inaugurated 
as the first Governor of the State. 

“Business was universally suspended, and 
the citizens turned out en masse to usher in 
the new State. Business houses and private 
residences were gaily decorated with flags. 

“The day closed with a brilliant display of 
fireworks.” 

On July 3, just 13 days after West Virginia 
became a State, the Battle of Gettysburg 
ended in victory for Union forces. On the 
next day, Vicksburg fell to Federal troops. 
In less than 2 years, the war was over. 

West Virginia, the Mountain State, a child 
of the tears and blood and fire and desola- 
tion, lived with a measure of might and 
power and glory for 100 years. 


Oxford Observes 250th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1962 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, July of 
this year marks the 250th anniversary 
of the establishment of Oxford, Mass., 
one of the fine communities in my dis- 
trict, which will celebrate this note- 
worthy date next week with an out- 
standing program of events during the 
July 4 holiday weekend. 

Actually, however, the history of Ox- 
ford goes back farther in time than 
these 250 years of progress because John 
Eliot, the missionary, in 1674 converted 
to Christianity some 12 Indian families, 
comprising about 60 people, in the Nip- 
muck village then known as Manchaug. 

A few years later, the General Court 
in 1683 granted the 65-square-mile tract 
to five absentee proprietors and the 
plantation was given the name of Oxford 
after the famous university town of Eng- 
land. From this land the French Hugue- 
nots received a grant of 2,500 acres, 
which they first settled in 1687 and again 
in 1699 after Indian raids forced aband- 
onment of the first settlement. The 
Huguenot resettlement also proved to be 
ill-fated when Queen Anne's War caused 
the French at New Oxford to disperse. 

It is at the close of Queen Anne's War 
that English settlement of Oxford began 
in 1713 and this date marks the perma- 
nent establishment of Oxford. 

The Oxford grant originally consisted 
of 41,250 acres or about 65 square miles 
and from this original area have come 
the towns of Charlton and Webster, part 
of Dudley, Southbridge, Sturbridge, Au- 
burn, and Leicester, and some portions 
of Millbury, Sutton, and Douglas. 
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This is an area, Mr. Speaker, which 
was settled by pioneer colonists in the 
very earliest days of American history. 
The Oxford community grew slowly be- 
cause the times were troubled. The con- 
stant threat of Indian wars and periodic 
Indian raids between ominous periods 
of uneasy peace did little to encourage 
the growth of frontier settlements, but 
despite all these hazards, first the 
Huguenots and then the English began 
to carve out of the wilderness after bit- 
ter sacrifices, toil and struggle, the little 
settlement which has grown to the 
thriving Oxford community of today. 

History records that the early settlers 
of Oxford built a church, a fort, grist 
mill, saw mill and houses, cleared fields 
and planted crops. This is the story of 
the early New England communities, 
told and retold as the pioneers sought 
new lands and new homes in the wilder- 
ness. First of all, these devout and 
patriotic people established places of 
worship, meeting houses, schools, and 
libraries. The rows of stone walls which 
cover so much of the New England coun- 
tryside are silent, but impressive testi- 
mony to their industry and laborious 
work. 

Today, families residing in Oxford and 
its neighbor towns sprung from the origi- 
nal Oxford grant can trace their begin- 
nings to these early settlers who helped 
to bring civilization to the wilderness 
and forge the great tradition, eventful 
history, and proud heritage which have 
made our Nation what it is today among 
the peoples of the world. 

The history of Oxford is truly an in- 
spiring account of the lives of a strong 
and fearless people whose sacrifices 
helped to build a strong nation. It is 
not even possible in the brief time avail- 
able to me to recite the highlights and 
accomplishments of the Oxford commu- 
nity because the history of the town 
abounds with feats of great courage dur- 
ing pioneer days and incidents which 
touch upon the growth and progress of 
our land. 

Revolutionary War records show that 
Oxford furnished two companies of Min- 
utemen when the alarm was spread from 
Lexington on April 19, 1775. Oxford men 
fought at Bunker Hill, the evacuation of 
Boston and Saratoga. Before the war 
ended, Oxford and area towns had fur- 
nished a full regiment of 10 companies, 
all volunteers. 

One of the great heroes of the Revo- 
lutionary War was Gen. Ebenezer 
Learned of Oxford, who led troops in 
one of the great decisive battles of the 
war at Saratoga. 

Again on April 19, but this time in the 
year 1861, Oxford organized a company 
for service in the Civil War. This unit is 
reported as the first to be fully equipped 
and trained in the area. Oxford fur- 
nished a total of 290 men in the Civil 
War, going over its quotas each time new 
calls for troops were made. A total of 62 
died in service, 

In World War I, 157 men and 2 nurses 
served from Oxford, while a total of 553 
men and 21 women fought on battle- 
fronts all over the world in World War II. 
Oxford suffered the loss of 18 of its finest 
young men in this bloody conflict. About 
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125 men from Oxford served in the Ko- 
rean war. 

The newcomer to Oxford is immedi- 
ately struck with the beauty of this 
typical New England town. Before him 
stretches an unusually wide Main Street 
graced with lovely, well kept homes set 
back from the highway. In the town 
center proper, this attractive stretch of 
road is about 120 feet wide and runs for 
about a mile to delight and charm the 
visitor. This is easily the widest Main 
Street and one of the most lovely in the 
whole of New England. Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes in 1881 said of Oxford: 

After Plymouth, I do not think there is 
any locality in New England more interesting. 


Visitors who travel slowly along Main 
Street or linger in the town can perceive 
living history about them. There is the 
oldest standing Universalist Church in 
the world built in 1794, The park at 
East Main and Main Streets contains the 

“stone in which the Indians of the early 
Nipmuck settlement ground their corn. 

In 1812 Samuel Slater, founder of 
American cotton manufacture with the 
first power spinning mill he set up in 
Pawtucket, R.I., established a mill in 
Oxford, now Webster, and Oxford be- 
came known as what one historian de- 
scribes as “the town of mill wrights, 
almost every mechanic in the place was 
a mill-wright.” 

From the Slater manufacturing enter- 
prises grew the population and early 
prosperity of Oxford, which became well 
known throughout New England for its 
skilled artisans in millwrighting, pulling- 

„mills and shafts. The first American 
broadcloth is believed to have been 
made in the Slater mill in Oxford. 

Oxford is the birthplace of Clara Bar- 
ton, one of America’s great humanitar- 
ians and founder of the American Red 
Cross. About a mile from the main 
highway in North Oxford on Clara Bar- 
ton Road is her birthplace, preserved as 
a public memorial by the Association of 
Universalist Women. She is buried in 
North Cemetery. 

Clara Barton became a schoolteacher 
at 15 and later organized the first public 
school in Bordentown, N.J. From there 
she went to Washington where she be- 
came a clerk in the U.S. Patent Office. 
She is believed to be the first woman to 
become a Government employee. 

During the Civil War, she served with- 
out pay or commission, working on the 

` battlefield and enduring for 4 years the 
rigors and dangers of soldier life side by 
side with the surgeons on hard-fought 
battlefields. After the war, on behalf of 
President Lincoln, she spent 4 years 
hunting missing soldiers, assisting in the 
marking of 13,000 graves and located the 
graves of over 30,000 missing soldiers. 

She went to Switzerland in 1870 to 
rest, but soon was again on the battle- 
fields of the Franco-Prussian war where 
she became acquainted with the work 
of the International Red Cross. Upon 
her return to this country, she waged 
a 7-year fight to get the United States 
to join the International Red Cross. 
She is author of the American amend- 
ment to distribute relief not only in time 
of war, but in times of such disasters as 
floods, earthquakes, and fires. 
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Another distinguished Oxford native 
is the late Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, the world 
famed authority on diabetes. Through 
his assistance, the U.S. Public Health 
Service established a diabetic center in 
Oxford where the first community study 
of diabetes was made. In 1953, with the 
help of friends and grateful patients, 
Dr. Joslin founded the Diabetes Founda- 
tion, Inc. to promote research, teaching, 
and summer camps for diabetic children. 

Mr. Speaker, in observance of its 250th 
anniversary, Oxford has arranged a 
varied program of events to coincide 
with the Fourth of July holiday period, 
which should long be remembered by 
the Central Massachusetts area. On 
Wednesday, July 3, the Oxford High 
School band will give a concert at Wood- 
ward Field, North Oxford, and this will 
be followed by fireworks and a bonfire in 
the Greenbriar area under the auspices 
of the Oxford police and fire depart- 
ments. : 

Thursday, July 4, will be celebrated as 
“Remembering Day” with the dedica- 
tion of the World War II and Korean 
Conflict plaque and flag pole at Town 
Hall. This will be followed by a military 
parade to Carbuncle Park where John 
White Fellows will deliver an address. 
The parade units will then go to North 
Cemetery for the unveiling of the Clara 
Barton and Dr. Elliott P. Joslin 
Memorial. 

Other events include a parachute 
jump and National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency. exhibit. The day's pro- 
gram will end with an anniversary ball 
in Wellington Memorial Auditorium. 

Friday will feature such youth day 
activities as a doll carriage parade, bi- 
cycle parade, soap box derby, horseshoe 
tournament, track and field events, a 
marathon from Webster to Oxford, base- 
ball games, basketball games, record hop 
and square dance festival. 

Saturday events include a firemen’s 
parade and muster, firemen’s street fair 
and a dance at Wellington Auditorium. 

On Sunday, anniversary services will 
be held in all Oxford churches. An an- 
niversary parade with floats, marching 
units, antique cars and the Ferko String 
Mummers Band of Philadelphia will 
highlight the closing events of the cele- 
bration. 

As it can be seen from this recital 
of anniversary events, Oxford has 
planned a truly impressive program for 
the en t of the townspeople 
and the many visitors from neighboring 
towns, One special aspect, Mr. Speaker, 
should be signaled out for mention: the 
program is a simple and dignified one 
which represents months of hard work 
and effort on the part of many people to 
help make Oxford's 250th anniversary a 
memorable one. The program is in 
keeping with the cherished and long-re- 
membered programs which took place 
during earlier anniversary observances. 

Those outstanding celebrations will be 
relived again next week in Oxford and, 
Mr. Speaker, in recognition of this 250th 
anniversary of the establishment of Ox- 
ford, I have introduced a special resolu- 
tion, extending greetings and felicita- 
tions to the town of Oxford, which I am 
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honored and privileged to represent in 
the Congress. 

Iam exceedingly proud of the commu- 
nity of Oxford and I hail, salute, and 
congratulate its fine people on this great 
anniversary. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask that the text of my resolution be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The material follows: 

RESOLUTION oF OXFORD'S 250TH ANNIVERSARY 


Whereas the year 1963 marks the 250th an- 
niversary of the establishment of the town 
of Oxford, Massachusetts; and 

Whereas from the time of settlement in 
1687 the people of Oxford have figured con- 
spicuously in the development and growth of 
this Nation; and 

Whereas the observance of the 250th an- 
niversary of Oxford will be celebrated July 3 
through July 7, 1963, with impressive com- 
munity ceremonies, large public gatherings 
and widespread participation of Massachu- 
setts citizens and visitors from other States 
and places; and 

Whereas Oxford is a progressive commu- 
nity of about ten thousand citizens, rich in 
historic interest, noted for its fervent civic 
spirit and for its many famous sons and 
daughters who distinguished themselves in 
many fields of endeavor and many facets of 
American civilization, and faithfully devoted 
to American institutions and ideals: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extends its greetings and felicitations 
to the people of Oxford, Massachusetts, on 
the occasion of the 250th anniversary of this 
community and the House of Representa- 
tives further expresses its appreciation for 
the splendid services rendered to the Na- 
tion by the citizens of Oxford during the 
past 250 years. 


Long-Range Space Communications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., on the development of the first bat- 
tery-operated portable millimeter radio 
system for special communications. 

This development is important when 
you consider that one of the major uses 
of millimeter systems is long-range 
space communications. Such a system 
could project a very narrow and intense 
beam from one space ship to another, 

The system was developed by Sylvania 
Electronic Systems, a division of the 


company, which has its headquarters at 


Waltham, Mass. It was displayed June 
4, 5, and 6 at the 17th annual Armed 
Forces Communications and Electronics 
Association convention and exhibition 
here in Washington. 

The theme of that convention was 
“Communications-Electronics Goes Be- 
yond All Borders” and thousands of rep- 
resentatives of industry, Government 
agencies, and the military visited the ex- 
hibits of the various companies. 


July 2 
The $300 Million Swat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
onn an article appearing in the June 1963 
issue of St. Jude, a national Catholic 
monthly, entitled “The $300 Million 
Swat” pointing up in a careful and rea- 
soned way some of the dangers inherent 
in the use of massive programs of poison 
sprays of the new long lived types. 

The article follows: 

THE $300 MILLION Swat 
(By Richard P. Frisbie) 

It wasn’t such a “silent spring” after all. 
Along with the chorus of birdsong and the 
buzz of the first files was heard the angry 
reaction of the pesticide industry to one of 
the best-selling books of the past year, 
“Silent Spring,” by Rachel Carson. 

Since the Second World War, the chemi- 
cal companies that manufacture insect and 
weed poisons have been thriving. Home- 
owners battling mosquitos on the patio and 
weeds in the lawn as well as vast agricultural 
enterprises that spray thousands of acres 
have supported an expanding market for new 
and more effective poisons. The size of this 
market is now about $300 million a year. 
Among wildlife experts and conservationists, 
the increasing use of new poisons aroused 
fears that some species of wildlife might be 
exterminated. Rachel Carson, a marine bi- 
ologist who is also a successful author, col- 
lected voluminous evidence of harm to 
plants, animals, and human beings caused 
by unwise use of pesticides, then stated the 
case against pesticides as forcefully as she 
could in “Silent Spring.” 

In the U tradition of such books as 
Uncle Tom's Cabin,” which have given im- 
petus to reforms, “Silent Spring“ swats the 
pesticide industry smack between Dun and 
Bradstreet, along with Government officials 
who have allowed spraying to get out of hand. 
At least eight congressional committees, four 
governmental departments, three special 
boards and commissions, and the White 
House itself are studyng the questions Miss 
Carson has raised. Senator MAURINE NEU- 
BERGER, of Oregon, and Representative 
Joun D. DINGELL, of Michigan, are among 
the lawmakers who have announced 
determination to press for new controls on 
use of pesticides. Justice William O. Doug- 
las, of the U.S. Supreme Court, wrote a blurb 
for the Book-of-the-Month Club, in which 
he called the book “the most important 
chronicle of this century for the human 
race.” He explained, “We need a bill of 
rights against the 20th-century poisoners of 
the human race. The book is a call for im- 
mediate action and for effective control of 
all merchants of poison.” 

Consumers Union published a specal paper- 
covered edition “as a public service project.” 
Universities from Maine to the west coast 
planned symposiums. In the grassroots (al- 
ready saturated with DDT, 2,4-D, and other 
pesticide chemicals) countless citizens’ com- 
mittees demanded investigations and pres- 
sured local officials to stop poisoning the 
robins in the park. 

“Silent Spring“ is not Miss Carson's first 
successful book. Three others, “Under the 
Sea Wind,” “The Sea Around Us,“ and “The 
Edge of the Sea,“ were praised for their 
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literary grace. “The Sea Around Us“ won 
several honors, including the National Book 
Award, translation into 30 languages, and a 
place on best-seller lists for 86 weeks. 

Miss Carson began her career as a literary 
scientist while a student at Pennsylvania 
College for Women, where she studied both 
English and biology. She attended Johns 
Hopkins University for graduate work in 
marine biology, then became an editor for 
the US. Fish and Wildlife Service. During 
her years with the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
she became increasingly alarmed to see 
deadly poisons being used everywhere to 
control and alter the environment of count- 
less species, including man. After the suc- 
cess of her previous books enabled her to 
give full time to writing, she determined to 
speak out about this subtle danger—less 
dramatic than nuclear warfare but poten- 
tially as menacing—before it was too late. 

A soft-spoken woman in her midfifties, 
Rachel Carson has been largely ignoring the 
controversy set off by “Silent Spring.” Liv- 
ing quietly at her home near Silver Spring, 
Md., she currently is working on a book for 
children about exploring nature, “a more 
peaceful subject,” she commented to re- 
porters. Understandably, she wishes to re- 
main aloof from two kinds of extremists. 

One set, composed partly of people who 
also think electricity is leaking at them out 
of the sockets, consider Miss Carson their 
savior from the dark forces trying to get 
them with poisonous sprays from the air. 
They have swamped her with letters. The 
anti-Carson extremists, apparently without 
having read her book, accuse her of ad- 
vocating a halt to all use of insecticides in 
agriculture, with disastrous results for our 
food supply. Miss Carson has said she 
doesn't have to defend herself from these 
critics because her friends are doing it for 
her, 

At the heart of the problem are three is- 
sues far larger than the problem of pesticides 
and what Rachel Carson sald about them: 

The difficulty of getting a clearcut answer 
from the scientific community when several 
disciplines are involved. 

Knowledge accumulates so rapidly today 
that scientists are forced to specialize more 
and more narrowly. They don’t always un- 
derstand each other readily, and the dif- 
ferences in their backgrounds may give them 
conflicting points of view. In the pesticide 
case, there is a tendency for entomologists, 
chemists, and assorted agricultural scientists 
to be anti-Carson, Ecologists, ornitholo- 
gists, zoologists, and conservation and wild- 
life experts tend to be pro-Carson. 

The conflict between short-range inter- 
ests and long-range interests, 

Water-pollution, air-pollution, waste of 
natural resources, destruction of scenery 
and open spaces—all are opposed by citizens 
who want to be good stewards and pass on 
Adam's estate to future generations as intact 
as possible. However, there are many groups 
with much to gain here and now by con- 
tinuing to pipe sewage into the bay, drain 
marshlands, kill trespassing species, and turn 
technology loose on the countryside. 

Tt is oversimplification to assume that the 
short-range interests are entirely selfish. 
Farmers, for instance, can correctly point 
out that it would not be in the general in- 
terest to ban all use of insecticides at once. 
Besides ruining many farmers suddenly de- 
tenseless against insect attack on their crops, 
such an extreme measure would lead to food 
shortages and higher prices. 

The folly of trying to “control nature” by 
putting a rope around our own necks. 

“The basic fallacy,” comments Brooks At- 
kinson, New York Times columnist, “is the 
assumption that man can control nature.” 

Miss Carson’s conclusion is this: “The 
‘control of nature’ is a phrase conceived in 
arrogance, born of the Neanderthal age of 
biology and philosophy, when it was sup- 
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posed that nature exists for the convenience 
of man. The concepts and practices of ap- 
plied entomology for the most part date from 
that Stone Age of science. It is our alarm- 
ing misfortune that so primitive a science 
has armed itself with the most modern and 
terrible weapons, and that in turning them 
against the insects it has also turned them 
against the earth.” 

Rachel Carson also asks: “Who has de- 
cided—who has the right to decide—for the 
countless legions of people who were not 
consulted that the supreme value is a world 
without insects, even though it be also a 
sterile world ungraced by the curving wing 
of a bird in flight?“ 

“Silent Spring’ is based on years of re- 
search. It takes 55 pages merely to list the 
principal sources of data. However, the 
author chose to call the citizenry to arms 
rather than present an objective review of 
the situation, with prophetic wrath qualified 
toa whisper. In the foreword to the special 
edition, Dexter Masters, directors of Con- 
sumers Union, concedes that the book is one- 
sided: 

“From the wide range of her factual ma- 
terial she has proceeded to some conclusions 
with respect to dangers to human health 


which seem to Consumers Union's medical 


advisers extreme. Her strictures on the Gov- 
ernment regulatory apparatus, which cer- 
tainly needs the tightening she says it needs, 
seem to us to overlook somewhat the con- 
siderable tightening which has taken place 
in the past few years.” 

But on balance, Masters concludes, “Silent 
Spring“ “may help greatly to redress the 
balance in this area altogether to the public 


The victims of Miss Carson’s swat have 
responded with a vigorous buzz of rebuttal. 
Attacks on the book for its “one-sidedness” 
by various speakers formed a substantial 
part of the program for an American Chemi- 
cal Society meeting in Atlantic City. Parke 
©. Brinkley, chief executive officer of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Association, 
said: “Any harm that is caused by the use 
of pesticides is greatly overcompensated by 
the good they do.” The Monsanto Chemical 
Cò., issued a pamphlet parodying “Silent 
Spring” and Rachel Carson’s flowing style. 
Titled The Desolate Year,” it portrayed 
what would happen if the United States tried 
to get through a year entirely without pesti- 
cides. Insect and weed raced each other 
for strawberry patch, garden plot and field of 
grain.” -Louis A, McLean, secretary of the 
Velsicol Chemical Corp., personally wrote a 
20-page booklet, “The Necessity, Value and 
Safety of Pesticides.” An Ul-humored docu- 
ment which attacks unnamed “scare writers,” 
It indicates that anyone who questions the 
wisdom of current pesticide practice is a 
“science-fiction writer,” a nut, or worse. 

The following paragraph from McLean's 
pamphlet apparently voices the fears of the 
more disturbed branch of the pesticide 
industry: 

“Those science-fictionists do not like to ad- 
mit that their propaganda suits the sinister 
purpose of those on the other side of the 
Iron Curtain who wish to establish in the 
mind of the public the thought that pesti- 
cide manufacturers, as a part of American 
business, are amoral and willing to do any- 
thing for a buck * * * There is no intent 
to suggest that any person named or re- 
ferred to by indirection in this writing is a 
fellow-traveler. The fact is, however, those 
sinister influences exist.” 

Besides discovering a Communist plot un- 
der the flower bed, the chemical industry 
has advanced arguments in behalf of pesti- 
cides in a moderate and scientific tone. The 
trade journal Chemical Week advised the in- 
dustry to avoid attacking Rachel Carson di- 
rectly and concentrate on getting good pub- 
licity about the importance of chemicals in 
preserving food from insects and fighting in- 
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sect-borne diseases. We're not answering 
Rachel Carson directly,” said Allen E. Set- 
tle, director of public relations of the Manu- 
“She will 
always have her own following. We are 
trying to tell our own story, not fight a bat- 
tle with Rachel Carson.“ MCA has been 
mailing news releases about the benefits of 
chemical pesticides to 2,200 publications a 
month. A stream of suggested scripts goes 
to broadcasting stations. Special matlings 
are addressed to opinion leaders in science, 
industry, and Government. American Cyan- 
amid, an important pesticide producer, also 
is sending out material to communications 
media and sponsoring a lecturer, Dr. Robert 
White-Stevens, described by a Cyanamid ex- 
ecutive as “a brilliant scientist and compel- 
ling speaker. He usually has people see- 
ing things his way.” 

The result of this substantial public rela- 
tions campaign is a plague of articles in 
newspapers and magazines saying, in effect, 
that pesticides are good for you. An exam- 
ple is a brief article that appeared in the 
authoritative weekly, Science News Letter. 
Headlined “Pest Control Handicapped,” it 
subtly reflects the point of view of the pesti- 
cide industry. The first sentence reads: 
“The fight against the insects that menace 
food and health has an added handicap 
this coming year because nature and wildlife 
lovers are being urged to conduct an anti- 
Insecticide campaign.” 

The rest of the report relates that the 
National Wildlife Federation and the Na- 
tional Audubon Society are organizing sup- 
port for biological control programs that, 
without eliminating pesticides, would mini- 
mize their use. Careful readers will note 
many other examples for months to come 
of the effectiveness of the s3 cam- 
paign to plant its point of view in the public 
consciousness. The industry has a right, of 
course, to tell its side of the story. One 
merely wishes that editors would be percep- 
tive enough not to parrot the industry's 
line. 

What exactly did the lady say that started 
so much uproar? She began by noting that 
“the history of life on earth has been a his- 
tory of interaction between living things and 
their surroundings.” There is nosuch things 
as a “balance of nature” considered as a 
static condition. There always have been 
harmful substances and forces in the world, 
from arsenic compounds in the rocks to radi- 
ation from the sky. Given eons of time, liv- 
ing things have adjusted. 

During the past 25 years, however, more 
than 200 new basic chemicals, sold under 
thousands of brand names, have been created 
to kill insects, weeds, rodents, and other 
organisms described as “pests.” In the form 
of dusts, sprays, and aerosols they have been 
widely applied to farms, gardens, forests, 
and homes. Most of them belong to a class 
of extremely toxic chemicals called chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons. There hasn't been time 
to learn much about the full effects of these 
substances on living creatures, but even the 
Eskimos have been exposed. 

Rachel Carson suspects that some of these 
compounds may cause cancer and damage 
the human race genetically. As for wildlife, 
she cites example after example of harmless 
or valuable species slaughtered as a byprod- 
uct of pesticide campaigns, 

These insecticides are not selective poisons; 
they do not single out the one species of 
which we desire to be rid. Each of them is 
used for the simple reason that it is a deadly 
poison. It therefore poisons all life with 
which it comes in contact: the cat beloved 
of some family, the farmer's cattle, the rab- 
bit in the field and the horned lark out of 
the sky.” 

To which the chemical industry replies by 
arguing that pesticides are not harmful 
when used in the concentrations directed on 
the label. There are several principles thet 
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undermine this argument. First is the fact 
that rain and melting snow wash pesticides 
into lakes and streams, increasing the con- 
centration in some places. Fish are almost 
“fantastically sensitive” to chlorinated hy- 
drocarbons. There is no dependable way to 
test for all these chemicals in water and no 
way to remove them. As the pesticides used 
by various individuals mingle haphazardly 
in runoff, unexpected new chemical re- 
actions may occur. ‘The possible inter- 
actions between these freely mixed chemicals 
are deeply disturbing to officials of the U.S. 
Health Service, who have expressed the fear 
that the production of harmful substances 
from comparatively innocuous chemicals 
may be taking place on quite a wide scale.“ 

Pesticides become concentrated also with- 
in the bodies of wild creatures. Earthworms 
chew their way through lightly treated soil, 
picking up arid storing more and more of 
the poison in their bodies. A small toad 
eats several of these Borgia-style worms. 
Then, when a bird or a small mammal seizes 
the toad it might be better off with a snort 
of poison straight from the bottle. Once a 
pesticide is introduced into the food chain 
of wildlife the ultimate consequences are 
unpredictable. As for harmful residues on 
human food, “farmers very frequently exceed 
the prescribed dosages, use the chemical too 
close to the time of harvest, use several in- 
secticides where one would do and in other 
ways display the common human failure to 
read the fine print.” Since less than 1 per- 
cent of the crops in interstate commerce 
can be inspected through existing facilities, 
the protection offered the consumer by the 
Government is strictly random. Legislation 
to tighten up crop inspection is one of the 
most probable early results of “Silent Spring.” 

It seems to be a law of nature that at- 
tempts to control insects and weeds with 
chemicals will be self-defeating in the long- 
run. Insects, with their rapid sequence of 
generations, are better able to survive in 
a poisoned environment than man himself. 
House flies develop resistance to insecticides 
in as short a time as 2 months. Poison 
frequently kills off the natural enemies of 
the target species. If one breeding pair of 
the latter survive, the species may come back 
stronger than ever. There was a bitter fight 
on Long Island in 1957 between the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and conserva- 
tionists opposed to spraying from planes 
over towns, gardens, farms, forests, and 
marshes to eradicate the gypsy moth. Live- 
stock, bees, and wildlife were killed. Crops 
were lost because of illegal residues that 
made them unmarketable. In the wake of 
the public outcry, it was learned that the 
expensive spraying programs had been fu- 
tile—gypsy moths were again becoming 
numerous. Attempts to control ragweed 
with blanket spraying has had similar re- 
sults in many parts of the country. The 
spraying kills competing plants and the fol- 
lowing year the ragweed sprouts up again 
from seeds, thicker than ever. 

Why is there dispute over principles of 
ecology that seem so plain? 

“This is an era of specialists.“ Miss Carson 
writes, “each of whom sees his own problem 
and is unaware of or intolerant of the larger 
frame into which it fits. It is also an era 
dominated by industry, in which the right 
to make a dollar at whatever cost is seldom 
challenged.” 

The major chemical companies pour money 
into universities to support research on 
insecticides while study of control by bio- 
logical methods lags. “It was reported in 
1960 that only 2 percent of all the economic 
entomologists in the country were then 
working in the field of biological controls. 
A substantial number of the remaining 98 
percent were engaged in research on chemical 
insecticides.” 5 
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In any case, “the entomologist, whose spe- 
r. * psychologically 


his control program.” 
One of the classic successes of biological 
mtrol was the introduction of the Austral- 
ladybug to save the California citrus 
industry. Before 1890, the cottony cushion 
scale, an insect, had killed hundreds of thou- 
sands of trees. Then a U.S. Department of 
Agriculture expert noticed a ladybug feeding 
on the scale in a garden in North Adelaide, 
Australia. Brought to California, the lady- 
bugs multiplied and greedily gobbled up the 
destructive scale insects. Many other de- 
srtuctive species have been controlled in this 
way, without harming other species. Bio- 
logical controls are specific. 

Last spring I sent to a bug farm in Cali- 
fornia for a shipment of live ladybugs and 
praying mantis egg cases, with which I 
undertook to introduce biological insect con- 
trol in my garden. The theory was that the 
ladybugs would eat the little insects and the 
praying mantises would attack the big ones. 
The difficulty I had in judging the results 
illustrates why people in a hurry may pre- 
fer insecticides. My army of insect preda- 
tors disappeared into the shrubbery and I 
never saw any of them again except for one 
ladybug that alighted on my bare stomach 
while I was taking a nap in the sun toward 
the end of July. 

I used no insecticides all summer long. 
Whether the insect population of the garden 
was higher, lower, or about the same as usual 
I couldn't decide. But I was quite certain 
that while the children were playing in the 
bushes they were not brushing poisons off 
the leaves onto their skins. 

Plant poisons are widely used to spray 
along roadsides to eliminate tall shrubs and 
trees that threaten utility wires and obstruct 
drivers’ vision. When the whole roadside is 
sprayed, nearly all the plants within reach 
are killed, destroying the homes and food of 
wildlife as well as blighting the scenery with 
a brown scar. This costly operation has to be 
repeated every year. If only the tall plants 
were sprayed selectively, a thick stand of low 
shrubbery would be encouraged. Since a 
plant community of this type is extremely re- 
sistant to invasion by tree seedlings, a single 
spraying could remain effective for as long as 
20 years. Obviously, the more chemicals are 
used the better sales are for chemical manu- 
facturers. It would be surprising if the pes- 
ticide manufacturers showed enthusiasm for 
biological control programs requiring little or 
no chemical spraying. Rachel Carson's basic 
argument is that our goals can be achieved 
by a combination of biological controls and 
narrow. selective use of chemical pesticides; 
while to continue the present heedless mass 
sprayings is to threaten all life on earth, in- 
cluding our own. 

During the coming months, as the pesticide 
industry defends its position, much will be 
said of the vital role of pesticides in helping 
maintain food production in a hungry world. 
It will help keep the controversy in perspec- 
tive to remember that Rache] Carson never 
suggested that we should stop using them 
entirely. 

What she wrote was this: “All this is not 
to say there is no insect problem and no need 


of control. I am saying, rather, that control 


must be geared to realities, not to mythical 
situations, and that the methods employed 
must be such that they do not destroy us 
along with the Insects.” : 

Because of “Silent Spring,” millions of 
Americans will pause this summer to reflect 
before they load up their spray guns and 
drench the landscape with assorted poisons. 
They might read all the fine print on the 
label. They might even decide that a bug or 
two in the bushes or a couple of weeds in the 
lawn are preferable to a garden in which no 
birds sing. 
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The New Leader of the Opposition Party 
in England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
a very interesting article concerning the 
new leader of the Opposition Party in 
England has just appeared in the Lon- 
don Observer, and I think it will be of 
interest to my colleagues, 

I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Wo Is HAnOTD WILSON? —A CONVERSATION 
WITH Lanon's LEADER 


(Nore.—The man who could be Britain's 
next Prime Minister has evoked more specu- 
lation about his character, ambitions and 
principles than any political figure of the 
day. Below, in the first of two conversa- 
tions with Kenneth Harris, the leader of 
the Labor Party answers questions about his 
life and his views.) 

Harris. Some men go into politics almost 
as a matter of course and some go in because 
of some personal Damacus. Why are you 
in politics? 


Witson. I suppose the short answer is 
because politics are in me, as far back as I 
can remember. Farther than that: they 
were in my family for generations before 
me, as they were in the families of dozens 
of members of the Labor Party. The first 
time I can remember thinking systematic- 
ally about politics was when I was seven. 
I was in hospital with appendicitis. My par- 
ents came in to see me the night after my 
operation and I told them not to stay too 
long or they'd be too late to vote—for 
Philip Snowden. Then when I was 10 I 
went to West Australia where my uncle was 
an Australian M. and later on President 
of the Upper House. That was my first visit 
to a politician. 

Harris. Why was your family so politically 
minded? 

WILSON. They were nonconformist by re- 
ligion and radical by temperament. The 
Lib.-Lab. tradition. The day after the 1906 
election results came out in Manchester, 
my grandfather—he was a Sunday schoo! 
superintendent—chose for the hymn “Sound 
the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's dark sea. Je- 
hovah hath triumphed, his people are free.” 
It’s the old story of the pursuit of religious 
freedom and indignation with social injustice 
combining to conflict with the established 
political order. My other grandfather, too, 
was a deeply religious man who believed 
that politics represented the nation’s appli- 
cation of religious principles. 

In my boyhood it was chapel and the Scout 
movement, that kind of pattern. My wife's 
the daughter of a Congregationalist minister, 
I met her at a sports club. So I was im- 
pregnated with nonconformity. It was the 
soil out of which the Labor Party grew. In- 
cidentally, there are plenty of second gener- 
ation nonconformist radicals in the Labor 
Party, men and women whose approach to 
politics stems from the religious values their 
parents planted in them. There are a lot 
of first generations, too. I dont’ think you 
can understand the Labor Party if you don't 
bear that in mind. Or the trade union 
movement. Or the co-op. 
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Harris, Does the religious side of the in- 
heritance mean anything to you today? Are 
you a religious man? 

Witson. I have religious beliefs, yes, and 
they have very much affected my political 
Views, But Im no theologian. I didn’t 
think my views out until a few years ago 
when a Sunday newspaper asked me to write 
an article on the subject of “Why I Believe 
in God.” I'd taken my own religious views 
for granted; rather as I've taken my political 
Views for granted—I'd never had any emo- 
tional or intellectual crisis which made me 
think them out. My Scout troop used to 
take over the church services for 1 day each 
year, I was tremendously moved by one of 
Our Rovers preaching on the subject: “He 
hath made of one blood all nations of men 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 
Another, the next year, I have come that 
they might have life and that they might 
have it more abundantly.” Those thoughts 
were really at the bottom of my political 
views. 

Politics seems to me to be applying values 
which we taken for granted in personal life, 
such as being good neighbors, to the bigger, 
broader problems of group, and national, and 
international . relationships. In my early 
twenties I got a bit rebellious and had a 
dreadful row in the Christian World. I felt 
the church was too obsessed with personal 
Vices, such as drink, and not concerned 
enough with social evils such as unemploy- 
ment and poverty. 

Harris. Does your religion exclude notions 
about God? 

Witson. Oh, no. This was the problem I 
had to deal with in that article. In it I re- 
ferred to my mother who had died 2 years 
earlier, I was very fond of her. I found I 
couldn't believe—and I reckon I'm a pretty 
rational kind of man—that death was the 
end of my mother. I simply cannot believe 
there is not some kind of an after life. And 
if there is an after life, then the idea of 
God, and then of Christ, is relatively easy to 
accept. 

Our senses are limited to five and we can 
no more perceive religious realities than, say, 
a man born deaf can understand music, and 
a man born without sight can understand 
what color is. They will accept that these 
things exist. They can't know them—they 
have to depend on faith. We are in the 
same position with religious realities. But a 
faith, a belief which doesn't express itself in 
service seems pretty dubious tome. I'm not 
going to be so arrogant as to say that every 
Christian in politics must belong to my 
party. There are profoundly religious men in 
the Conservative and Liberal parties who be- 
lieve that their party represents the pollit- 
ical fulfillment of their religious views. 

Hannts. You talk of the nonconformist- 
radical influence on the development of your 
political views, How much has Marx in- 
fluenced you? 

Wr.son, Not at all. Tve studied the sub- 
ject as history; you can’t begin to understand 
the Russians without it. But quite hon- 
estly, I've never read Das Kapital. I got 
only as far as page 2—that’s where the foot=- 
note is nearly a page long. I felt that two 
sentences. of main text and a page of foot- 
note were too much. 

Harris. Who has influenced you? 

Witson. Well, as I have said, my parents 
and the Scout movement. The Fourth Scout 
Law “A Scout is a friend to all and a brother 
to every other Scout.” When I was 12 the 
Yorkshire Post ran a competition. You had 
to say who your hero was, and why, in fewer 
than 100 words. I won—if you can imagine 
me saying anything in under 100 words. 
Baden-Powell. 

But that was indirect influence. The two 
men who influenced me most, directly, were 
schoolmasters. One of them 18 still alive— 
in his 80's—I hear from him from time to 
time, A lifelong Socialist. Not by argument, 
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but by example. He was a great teacher— 
unselfish and unstinting. When I was 14 I 
caught typhoid, and missed two terms at 
When I got back to school, I was 
miles behind—miles. It looked hopeless. I 
reckoned I could catch up in things like 
history—you could do it by reading—and in 
other subjects. But not in mathematics, 
Especially not in algebra—they’d done quad- 
ratics and goodness knows what while I was 
away. The second day of term he called me 
up to his desk. He said, “If you put in an 
extra hour every afternoon after school 
closes, you should be able to make it all up 
this term. If you're willing to do it, I am.“ 
I did. 

Harris. Was the other 
Socialist? 

Witson. Yes; a much younger man. He 
died very young. He was killed on Scafell. 
It was a great blow when he died. He was 
a first-class teacher—classics scholar—and a 
natural athlete. He used to take us to hear 
any interesting man who was speaking in 
reasonable distance. I remember going to 
hear Sir Norman Angell with him. 

Harris. You seem to have a high regard 
for teachers. 

Witson. Coming from my kind of back- 
ground, the teachers were the most important 
adults in your life. And my mother and my 
sister were teachers, and two uncles, Politics 
is education. 

Harris. What was your father? 

Witson. You might describe him as a 
white coat worker. He was an industrial 
chemist working in a laboratory in a long 
white coat. 

Harris. I read somewhere you had in- 
herited a remarkable memory from him? 
Apparently you never forget anything you 
have read, Photographic memory? 

Wuson. I wish it were true. In some ways 
my memory is hopeless. I could never learn 
poetry, never memorize anq kind of prose 
text, in fact, anything visual at all, such as 
maps. Remembering faces is supposed to 
be a must for politicians, I'm afraid I’m not 
very good at faces, either. But I have got 
this peculiar memory—it’s nothing to do 
with intelligence—just a matter of facts 
sticking in my mind—for dates and figures. 

Hargis. Can you give me an example? 

Witson. Well, I know that the first time 
you and I met was October 31, 1955. I was 
having a meal with a friend of mine last 
night and he mentioned my going to see 
him once at his country cottage several years 
ago. The date came into my head immedi- 
ately, May 8, 1948, plus or minus a day or 
two. I don't have to think about it, you 
understand; it just comes into my head. 
Just before I was elected leader of the party. 
the Prime Minister, in the Nassau debate, 
quoted something he said Hugh Gaitskell 
had said. I got up at once, said he had mis- 
quoted Hugh and gave the date and number 
of the column in Hansard, where he would 
find the correct version. I find now that my 
memory is not as good as it used to be for 
this Kind of thing. After a period of 10 to 
15 years I can be 48 hours out either way 
on a date, sometimes more, though I can still 
remember figures. 

Hangs. Have you inherited anything else 
from your father? 

Witson. A good constitution. There's 
never anything wrong with me that 8 hours 
sleep won't cure. One of my greatest pieces 
of luck is that I can sleep on a train very 
easily. Physical health is enormously im- 
portant in politics, and I am glad to say 
I hope, anyway—I don't think it is going to 
worry me. 

Hanns. Why did you decide to go into 
Parliament? 

WILSON. I was a temporary civil servant 
during the war. I worked very closely with 
four Ministers. Two of them—one was Lab- 
or, one was Conservative—got things done. 
Two of them, one Labor, one Tory, didn’t. 
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They were all getting the same quality advice 
and information from their civil servants, 
but as I say, two got things done, two didn’t. 

I saw that in spite of the importance of 
the civil service the role of the Minister 
was crucial. Under a strong Minister things 
got done. Under a weak one, they just 
didn't. If you wanted to be sure of getting 
things done, you had better go into politics. 
Of course, I didn’t know whether I would 
ever be a Minister—perhaps not for 20 or 30 
years. Quite apart from this fundamental 
and very formative personal lesson, I found 
that experience of the civil service invalu- 
able. 

Harris. What did you learn from it? 

Wrison. Well, one thing—lI hope this isn’t 
too cynical—I learned was that for about 3 
months the civil servants study a new 
Minister to see where he is vulnerable, so 
that they shall be able to play on it when- 
ever they want to break him down, get con- 
trol of him when any issue comes up in 
which he is particularly interested. 

Stafford Cripps, for instance, when he was 
president of the board of trade. In Staf- 
ford’s case they played on his strength, not 
his weakness, Stafford was an extraordi- 
narily moral person. They played on that. 
I remember when we were short of timber, 
and were finding it very hard to get any. 
They said to Stafford, “There are only two 
things you can do, president: you can 
either cut the housing program now or 
muddle and gamble on a breakdown 
in the next 3 months.” Of course, Stafford, 


Harris. What did you do? 
Wiso. I said, There's a third choice, 
Get more timber.” We combed the world 
and we got it. 

Hannrs. Did they find your weak spot? 
WItson. Yes, of course. In those days, I 
Was a glutton for detail. I'd read everything 
that was put on to my desk. It wasa 
big department, one-tenth of the whole ad- 
ministrative civil service, and I felt I 

to know all that was going on. So I 
submerged with detail. Tm trying to 
strain this weakness now. The leader of a 
political party has got to delegate. 


I can go back to it for an individual de- 
bate. But now my job is to conduct. 


tail or do the departmental infighting, I 
don’t know as much about what's going on 
in the Middle East or southeast Asia now 
as Patrick Gordon Walker does, and I'd be a 
fool if I tried. I don’t intend to try and 
know the answer to every single question of 
foreign policy which could conceivably come 
up at any moment. But I would take good 
care that somebody in the Cabinet did, and 
that he can tell it to me when it is needed. 
Harris. Incidentally, do you think the gen- 
eral election may be won on foreign policy? 
Witson. No. Not won on foreign policy. 
General elections can be lost on foreign pol- 
icy, but not won. Your foreign policy has 
got to make sense to people, and if it doesn't, 
you'll lose. And your shadow Foreign Sec- 
retary must inspire trust and a feeling that 
he is sound and responsible. But the de- 
cisive issues are usually domestic, It was the 
Tories’ line on domestic affairs which got 
them in in 1959. It’s our line on domestic 
issues that will get us home this time. 
Hanns. I've taken you off the point. I was 
asking who had influenced you? 
Wison. At Oxford my tutors; for exam- 
ple, my tutor in politics, R. B. McCallum, 
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who is Master of Pembroke now. A Liberal, 
politically. He taught me so much about 
the mechanisims of politics, such as Par- 
Hamentary standing orders, the work of the 
Public Accounts Committee and so on. 
When I became a don at University College 
there was G. D. H. Cole, a Socialist. Both 
had a lot of influence on my ideas, and on 
the training of my mind. 

Harris. Who had personal influence on you 
at Oxford? 

Wrson. Beveridge. I was his assistant 
his research assistant—for a couple of years 
before the war. I went to Jesus on a history 
scholarship, but I read philosophy, politics, 
and economics, and economics became my 
fleld. Beveridge had a lot of influence on 
me. For instance, he taught me to work 
hard. I thought I knew what hard work 
was long before I met him, but I found I 
hadn't really started. 

I went off for 2 or 3 months with him to 
a cottage each long vacation to help with 
research. He was working on the problem of 
unemployment. Beveridge used to get up at 
6 a.m, and go for a swim. At 7 we sat down 
at the same table and worked solidly till 9. 
Then we had breakfast, When I say work, 
I mean work. Slide rule in one hand, pencil 
in the other, making seasonal corections of 
the 100 Ministry of Labor listed industries. 
After breakfast we would work on to lunch, 
then on through the afternoon to dinner- 
time. In the evening, we'd play bridge. 
That was the part of the day I dreaded. 
Lady Beveridge was a very formidable and 
critical partner, and I was not very good. 

BUILT-IN FACTOR 


Beveridge was a difficult man, you know— 
difficult to get on with and intolerant of in- 
efficiency or sloppy thinking. In a way it 
was best to keep working with him; being 
engrossed and extended, he was easier to get 
on with. 

Harris. Did you learn anything from him 
about unemployment? 

WII so. Yes, and much of it is still rele- 
vant. I learned something too about the 
weakness of a dedicated scholar and admin- 
istrator, I'd realized for sone time 5 a 
hadn't the fact + unemploymen 
. ths kind he wae dealing 
with was a built-in factor of the pre- 
Keynesian economy—not an unfortunate 
accident, frictional, or anything like that, 
but positively built in. 

NO SCRIPTING 


I remember his face, very puzzled, one day 
after he had visited a camp for unemployed 
men. He said he couldn’t understand why 
decent able-bodied men like the ones we had 
seen could be out of work. He didn’t want 
to face the real problem. He wanted to 
think in terms of frictional unemployment. 
My father was out of work at the time. I 
remember once or twice helping him fill out 
application forms—two fingers on the type- 
writer. I explained to Beveridge that my 
father’s unemployment wasn't frictional. 
He didn’t realize—until much later—that 
there was a fundamental problem of under- 
demand in the economy. 

One thing I learned from him was that a 
great man does his own work. His own 
essential work, at any rate. Beveridge had 
his research assistant, but only so that more 
could be done than he could do himself, not 
to save himself doing anything. It’s always 
the same. You've got to do the essential 
work yourself, such as preparing your own 
speeches. I couldn't stand script writers. 
But, as I say, more than anything, Beveridge 
reinforced my own puritan attitude to work. 

Harris. When you say puritan, * * * 

Wrson. It’s not until very recently—a 
year or so ago, perhaps—that I haven't al- 
ways been driven by a feeling that there is 
something to be done and I really ought to be 
doing it, I think it’s the old puritan inher- 
itance, I don't make any claims for it. But 
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not until a year or so ago could I sit down 
on a Sunday night, say, pick up a book, a 
biography or some ical essays, and sit 
back without a feeling that I oughtn’t to be 
doing it. 

Even now I find myself saying that if I 
spend an evening enjoying myself, I shall 
work better the next day, which is only a 
kind of inversion of the old feeling of guilt. 
I play golf, of course, have for years. I like 
it very much, and I enjoy relaxing; but, until 
recently, always somewhat in the teeth of 
this feeling that I ought to be doing some 
work. 

Hagris. Are you a puritan in the more gen- 
eral sense? 

Wuson. Not in the least. I use the word 
“puritan” as a kind of shorthand. I can’t 
say I admire conventional puritan morality. 
I think there’s too much truth in the crack 
that the Puritans were against bear-baiting 
not because it caused pain to the bear but 
because it gave pleasure to the spectators, I 
put tolerance and group morality above ab- 
stinence and a preoccupation with personal 
shortcomings. 


Mr, and Mrs. 6694 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent years the Government has been 
fascinated by serial numbers, alphabetic 
abbreviations, and machine codes. Al- 
phabet agencies are still popular, and 
their birth rate does not appear to have 
suffered any bubble burst in the bureau- 
cratic population explosion. 

Nowadays numbers are king, however. 
Everyone is involved in a gigantic and 
complicated numbers game. The Post 
Office’s zip code is the latest in the at- 
tempt to assign a number to everything. 

Allan A. Seiler, editor of the Pike 
County Republican, Pittsfield, II., feels 
that such numerical progress may some- 
day lead to numbers instead of names 
for people. After all, why learn both? 
His June 26 editorial makes enjoyable 
but thoughtful reading: 

By THE NUMBERS 

The Post Office Department is asking us 
to add a five digit number to our letters, 
called a zip code. The idea is that it will 
speed up delivery of the mail. 

We are all in favor of anything that will 
improve mail service and if a zip code will 
help, we're for it. 

But we do wonder where this fervor for 
converting us to a numerical society is going 
to end. The Federal Government and big 
business seem to have an Irresistible urge to 
make us do everything by the numbers. 

The telephone companies have thrown out 
the familiar and colorful exchanges, such as 
Meadowlark and Edgewater, in favor of cold, 
hard-to-remember numbers. We have pre- 
fixes, suffixes, and area codes. In addressing 
mail now we need to remember postal zones 
and zip codes. 

Your name means nothing in the vast 
recordkeeping machinery of the Federal 
Government. It’s your Social Security num- 
ber that is sacred. See that it’s written on 
everything. 

Big department stores and book and record 
clubs keep their accounts according to your 


assigned number. Insurance companies the 
same way. When you write an inquiry to 
them don’t just sign your name, add your 
number. 

Maybe in the next century we will simply 
dispense with people’s names entirely and 
identify everybody by number. 

If weekly newspapers are still writing 
personals by then, you might read something 
like this: 

“Mr. and Mrs. 6694 and their son, 6694, Jr. 
spent the weekend visiting Mr, and Mrs. 3847 
and other home folks. A good time was had 
by all, reminiscing about early days and 
recalling people by quaint names they once 
had, such as Smith, and Jones, and Quack- 
enbush.“ 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of 8 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. No in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not 60 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, wheD 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


July 2, 1966 


Twenty-two-Star Flag That Greeted 
the President 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with a transcending pride, which I 
know is shared by the distinguished mi- 
nority whip, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Arenps], and all the colleagues from 
our State on both sides of the aisle, that 
I inform the House that it was the TH- 
nois version of the grand and glorious 
Stars and Stripes that greeted President 
Kennedy on his arrival in Italy. I would 
remark were it not already a matter of 
common knowledge, that Illinois always 
occupies a front seat when history is 
being made. 

In this instance, however, a sense of 
fairness impels me to accord a share of 


the glory to the State of Alabama, 1 year 


a junior to Illinois in statehood. 

Illinois was the 2ist State to be ad- 
mitted into the Union. That was on De- 
cember 3, 1818. I have searched high 
and wide for a 21-star flag. None is to 
be found, and I have come to the con- 
clusion that a 21-star flag, marking IIli- 
nois' admission to statehood was never 
actually made, although there is an 
artist's sketch of how the flag would 
have looked. 

But a year and 11 days later—on De- 
cember 14, 1819, to be exact—Alabama 
was admitted to the Union, the 22d mem- 
ber of that exalted sisterhood. Then in 
1820 the official flag of the United States 
was one with 22 stars. How many of 
these were actually manufactured and 
flown in the breezes of freedom I do not 
know. But I do know that one is pre- 
ciously preserved in Illinois, and I dare 
say one is as preciously preserved in Ala- 
bama. It is jointly the Illinois and Ala- 
bama version of the Stars and Stripes. 

The remainder of the story is told in 
this Associated Press dispatch from Bel- 
lagio, Italy: 

TWENTY-TWO-STAR FLad To Greer JFK. 

Beiwacio, Iraty,—An American flag with 
22 stars, about a century and a half old, 
was hung out here Sunday to welcome Presi- 
dent Kennedy on his first visit to Italy. 

The flag, believed to be the oldest Star- 
Spangled Banner In Italy, was run up proud- 
ly by the Hotel du Parc, near Villa Serbelloni 
where Mr. Kennedy is making a one-night 
stopover between London and Rome. 

The hotel owners say the flag apparently 
was made about 1820. It has been in 
possession of the hotel since 1850. But no- 
body here remembers who brought the old 
banner here, or why. 


Appendix 


Mr. Speaker, I venture the conjecture 
that the flag that greeted President Ken- 
nedy in 1963 was taken to Italy in 1820 
by a loyal but wandering son of Illinois. 
Illinois in 1820 was so much older than 
Alabama in statehood, that conjectures 
it might have been taken over by a 
wandering son of Alabama would seem 
nonsense. Seniority had a place then as 
now. 


Pertinent Views of a Constituent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1963 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of Rhoda L. Matson, of Fergus 
Falls, I am including a copy of her letter 
to my office of recent date. Inasmuch as 
it expresses some very pertinent views on 
10 different subjects, which I know are 
of prime interest to every Member of this 
House, I am sure that each of us will 
find both interest and benefit in her re- 
marks, 

Acopy of her letter follows: 

I am writing you because my family and 
friends are much concerned and really wor- 
Tied at the way President Kennedy is weak- 
ening our country, and destroying our prin- 
ciples and yielding to Khrushchey. As our 
Representative in Washington, we beg you 
to help put our country back on the right 
road 


1, He advocates making a treaty with Rus- 
sia to ban testing. We must not do this for 
in these dangerous times we must be free to 
test and prepare to defend ourselves as we 
see the need, especially since the Commu- 
nists will keep on testing whether they make 
a treaty or not. He has also advocated that 
the United States disarm and let the United 
Nations have an army to police the world. 
This is madness, and would be the end of our 
freedom, since there are Communists in the 
United Nations. In fact we should get out 
of the U.N. entirely seeing it has Communist 
members. He should never have been al- 
lowed to borrow the United Nations money, 
and the U.N. uses this money to help Com- 
munist countries like Cuba. Within the 
safety of the United Nations the Commu- 
nists plot to destroy America. 

2. We should stop all foreign aid to Com- 
munist or neutral countries. Where in our 
Constitution is the President given the pow- 
er to give our tax money to foreign coun- 
tries? 

3. Do not allow President Kenendy to ralse 
the debt limit. Instead we should cut down 
on all expenses and spending until we are 
out of debt. We must keep strong militarily 
always, but all space expense should be 
stopped until we are out of debt. Please 
try to stop the wild spending and waste. 

4. We should have an amendment to the 
Constitution which states the Bible must be 
read daily and prayer allowed in our public 
schools without comment. We are favoring 


an enemy communism who is seeking con- 
tinually to destroy us and so far we have 
been losing the battle. Only with God's help 
can we survive as a free nation. We dare 
not leave religion to the church and home 
for we have too many homes without re- 
ligion and many people never go to church. 
We do not see how the Supreme Court could 
make this decision for the Constitution says 
we must not forbid the exercise of religion. 
Crime and juvenile delinquency are increas- 
ing. Bible reading and prayer are needed 
daily. 

5. We must get communism out of Cuba, 
uphold the Monroe Doctrine and never again 
let them set foot in the Western Hemisphere. 
We should help all countries such as Hun- 
gary who ask for our help to fight the Com- 
munists, Kennedy should be impeached for 
not giving the Cuban freedom fighters the 
air support and other help they needed, and 
for not removing all the Russian military 
installations in Cuba. We should encourage 
the Cuban exiles instead of forbidding them 
to attack Castro. We should let the Cubans 
set up their Cuban Government on our base 
at Guantanamo as Senator ALLOTT proposed 
and help them if they need help. We should 
stop being afraid of Russia or of what they. 
or other countries may think. 

6. We should stop all segregation in pub- 
lic places all at once. Surely the poor Ne- 
groes have waited long enough. They pay 
taxes and fight for our country and must 
be given equal privileges. We should with- 
hold all Federal aid, etc. from anyone who 
practices discrimination, 

7. We want the Government to keep ont 
of our affairs. We don't want Kennedy's 
medical bill or Federal aid to education. If 
we would stop our Government from running 
corporations and let private companies take 
them over, it would be better all around. We 
would not be taxed to pay for the Govern- 
ment employees and the private-owned con- 
cerns would pay taxes to the Government 
from their earnings. That way we would 
soon be out of debt. 

8. We should stop trying to do business 
with the Communists, stop making treaties 
with them, and stop being afraid of them, 
and stop trying to please them as Kennedy 
is doing. God does not want us to have 
anything to do with godless nations. We 
should stop trying to peacefully exist with 
the Communists. Neither can we work to- 
gether with them as our President suggests. 

9. We also feel that our military men who 
have made the Army their profession are 
better qualified to make Army plans and de- 
cisions than the Secretary of Defense or 
other Goyernment men. 

10. Please to be on the watch so we do 
not lose our freedom of speech, and freedom 
to broadcast. There have been rumors that 
the Federal Communications Commission is 
to forbid certain shortwave and radio sta- 
tions. 

I hope I have not written too much. We 
people back home are deeply concerned at the 
way things are going. It seems our once 
proud, noble country is now surrendering her 
principles because we are afraid we may dis- 
please other countries or bring on a way, 
War is not the worst that can happen. Sur- 
render to communism is worse. Our Com- 
munist enemy is like a bully, the more we 
yield to him the bolder he gets, 

Sincerely, 
RHODA L. MATSON. 


A4205 
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Leroy Corey Reports on His “Week in 
Washington” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


Or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, Le- 
roy Corey, of Morning Sun, Iowa, a stu- 
dent at Iowa State University, Ames, 
Iowa, was one of two students from Iowa 
who took part in the “Week in Wash- 
ington” project June 9-15, which I spon- 
sor to give college students a better 
understanding of government and poli- 
tics. 


Mr. Corey has submitted a report on 
his activities and impressions for the 
week. I find these reports a pertinent 
testimony to democracy in action. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude Mr. Corey’s “Week in Washington” 
report in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

The following is an account of my activi- 
ties for the week June 9-15, 1963, during 
which time I participated in the "Week in 
Washington” program as a guest of Con- 
gressman FRED SCHWENGEL: 

MONDAY, JUNE 10 

I and the other students in the program 
began the week by meeting Congressman 
SCHWENGEL’'s staff and reading some of the 
mail he had received. Next, we visited with 
Mr. SCHWENGEL for a few minutes and then 
had our pictures taken with him. After 
that we went to the Supreme Court Build- 
ing for the purpose of watching the Court 
in session. However, we had to wait in line 
and before our turn came the Court ad- 
journed for a week and we had to settle for 
a tour of the building instead. During the 
rest of the day we visited both the House and 
the Senate. The House was occupied with 
a series of speeches on various topics includ- 
ing a number of attacks upon the Presi- 
dent’s recent foreign policy address. If I 
may say so, I considered the attacks rather 
well deserved. The business before the Sen- 
ate was somewhat the same. The part we 
heard was highlighted by an exchange on 
right-to-work laws with Senators GOLDWATER 
and Lausch being for such laws and Sena- 
tor WILIANHS of New Jersey opposing them. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 11 


At 9:15 we reported to the office of Dr. 
Elsbree, Director of the Legislative Reference 
Service. Dr. Elsbree talked with us about 
the LRS for a while and then we were taken 
on a tour of the Library of Congress. After 
that we attended a hearing of the Senate 
Public Works Committee. We then had 
luncheon with Congressmen SmrrH and 
SCHWENGEL and newspaper columnist Clark 
Mollenhoff. After lunch Mr. ScHWENGEL 
gave us a most interesting and informative 
tour of the Capitol Building. The rest of 
the day was spent watching the House and 
Senate. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12 


The first item on the agenda was a visit 
to the State Department and a briefing by 
a Department official followed. The official 
talked about some of the problems facing 
the country today and what was being done 
to solve them. After his speech the audi- 
ence was given a chance to ask questions. 
I stated that several Members of Congress 
including Senators Dopp and Keating had at 
times raised objections to the sale of certain 
types of strategic goods to the Soviet Union 
and Red China by us and our allies with 
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said strategic goods including such things 
as machine tools, jet airliners, cargo ships, 
oll pipelines, floating docks, and in extreme 
cases even entire factories. I then asked 
the official what justification—if any—could 
be offered for permitting these sales in view 
of the fact that these goods are of such a 
nature as to contribute materially to the 
industrial and military development of the 
Communists. The official’s first remark was 
to question the authenticity of my state- 
ment but after some discussion that was 
cleared up in my favor. The official then 
stated that the justification usually offered 
is that these sales force the Communists to 
depend on us for these goods rather than 
to build their own capacity to produce them. 
I countered by asking him if it is was not a 
fact that the Communists ordinarily simply 
copy our goods and then produce their own 
rather than establish a dependency upon us. 
This he admitted is the case. He then, in 
effect, gave the answer that he should have 
given in the first place, namely that Sena- 
tors Dopp, KEATING, and others are correct, 
that we are in fact selling goods to the 
Communists that we have no business selling 
them, and that the only worthwhile justi- 
fication that the State Department can offer 
is that some of our allies insist on selling 
such goods so why should we penalize our ex- 
porters by not letting them do likewise? 
One wonders if more pressure on our allies 
could not be effective. I will also state 
that I consider the entire briefing to have 
been a rather obvious whitewashing job 
for U.S, foreign policy. The official's atti- 
tude seemed to be “yes we have problems 
but don’t worry, little children. The State 
Department is on the job.” I will also state 
for the record that my Republican colleague, 
Mr. Wrtson thought about as much of that 
briefing as I did. At least one our two Dem- 
ocratic friends (Mr. Ptacek) felt differently 
and I therefore cited the strategic goods 
question in detail in order to justify my con- 
clusion. 

After the briefing we attended a session 
of the House and then had lunch with Mr. 
Freburg and Mr. Bandstra, administrative 
assistants for Congressmen Schwengel and 
Smith, respectively. In the afternoon we 
watched the House debate on the ARA bill 
and saw the Kennedy administration take a 
major defeat on it. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 13 


In the morning Mr. Wilson and I visited 
the GOP National Headquarters. We were 
shown around the offices, were told how the 
party functions, and were given several pam- 
phiets about the party. We also visited 
the Draft Gotpwartrer Headquarters and the 
headquarters of Advance magazine. 

In the afternoon we attended a session of 
the Senate and later visited Congressmen 
BroMWwELt and Horven and Senator MILLER 
in their respective offices. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 14 

In the morning we toured the White House 
and also attended a hearing of the Senate 
Foreign Affairs Committee. We also visited 
Congressman Gross in his office. 

In the afternoon we visited the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing and in the eye- 
ning we rounded out a very fine week by 
hearing Congressman ScHwencet deliver the 
Flag Day address in the Capitol. 

In conclusion let me say that I found 
the “Week in Washington” an extremely 
informative and valuable experience. I can- 
not express too strongly my gratitude to Con- 
gressmen SCHWENGEL, his family, and his 
staff, and to the Iowa Center for Education 
in Politics for making this experience pos- 
sible. 

Sincerely, 
Leroy Corey, 
Morning Sun, Iowa, Iowa State Univer- 
sity. 


July 8 
A Threat to the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1963 


Mr. HALPERN, Mr, Speaker, at the 
56th annual meeting of the American 
Jewish Committee held in New York City 
on May 16-19, 1963, there were adopted 
two statements among many which I 
hold to be specially enlightening and, at 
the same time, so important that atten- 
tion should be called to them. Both per- 
tain to the Middle East and the threat of 
an arms race, since rockets are now being 
constructed in the United Arab Republic 
by German scientists. 

I have held that these weapons being 
developed and built constitute a threat 
to the peace of the area. They, in fact, 
threaten the very existence of Israel. 
Cairo has continually vowed to drive the 
Jews into the sea and unite the land of 
Palestine with the Arab world. With 
these rockets, it is possible to achieve 
such an end since their striking range 
covers the entire land area of Israel. 

I have suggested that the U.S. Govern- 
ment use its power to insure that escala- 
tion of armaments will not occur in the 
Middle East and that the frontiers of 
Israel are guaranteed against aggression 
from neighboring states. Furthermore I 
have called for U.S. economic aid to be 
discontinued to the United Arab Repub- 
lic for it can be readily surmised that 
these moneys are being used in the de- 
velopment and construction of these 
weapons of destruction. Finally, I have 
deplored the passiveness and disinterest 
of the West German Government by 
permitting German scientists to be used 
to develop these mass destruction 
weapons. 

I continue to call upon our Govern- 
ment to find an immediate solution to 
these- problems. An arms race in the 
Middle East would create an unstable 
atmosphere and endanger the peace of 
the world. Therefore escalation must be 
prevented from occurring. 

Not only do I assert these demands. 
The statements from the American Jew- 
ish Committee iterate what I state now 
and have stated in the past, and I quote: 

The American Jewish Committee believes 
that implementation of U.S. policy requires 
our Government to: (1) clearly define what 
it would consider “aggression”; (2) intensify 
efforts to end the arms race in the area, 
meanwhile assuring that the balance of arms 
is not upset; (3) provide a formal guarantee, 


-upon request, of the independence and in- 


tegrity of any state in the region; (4) vigor- 
ously discourage the violent hate campaign 
against Israel conducted by the Arab States; 
and (5) reevaluate the present US. policy 
of impartiality toward peaceful nations and 
those nations pursuing belligerent policies 
inimical to the peace and stability of the 
Middle East. 


To emphasize my position and, at the 
same time, present a concise summary 
of the events in the Middle East to which 
I refer, I should like to insert into the 
Recorp at this time, the entire texts of 


1963 


these two statements which I have men- 

tioned and which, I am certain, will be 

of interest to my colleagues and their 

pi ele the people of the United 
— 


STATEMENT ON THE MIDDLE East 


Current developments in the Middle East 
confirm that this strategic area continues to 
be a center of vlolence and political insta- 
bility. The threat to international peace 
has now substantially increased. 

Arab animosity toward Israel continues 
without abatement. The joint declaration, 
signed in Cairo on April 17, 1963, establish- 
ing a federation among the United Arab Re- 
public (Egypt), the Syrian Arab Republic 
and Iraq, incorporates for the first time in a 
constitutional document the “liberation of 
Palestine” as a basic objective. Unless ef- 
fective action is taken now, there is real 
danger of armed conflict in the area. 

The United States, as leader of the free 
world, must assume a primary and continu- 
ing responsibility, both directly and through 
the United Nations, for the maintenance of 
peace and security in this turbulent region. 

The American Jewish Conimittee welcomes 
President Kennedy's statement, at his press 
conference of May 8, 1963, that our Govern- 
ment's policy supports the security of both 
Israel and her neighbors,” seeks “to limit 
the Near Bast arms race,” and is “strongly 
opposed to the use of force, or the threat of 
force, in the Near East.“ We are also grati- 
fied by the President’s reaffirmation that 
“in the event of aggression, or the prepara- 
tion for aggression, whether direct or indi- 
rect, we would support appropriate meas- 
ures in the United Nations and adopt other 
courses of action on our own to prevent 
or put a stop to such aggression.“ 

The President thus confirms fundamental 
and longstanding tenets of our foreign pol- 
icy. We believe his statement should be 
supplemented and clarified to preclude any 
possibility of miscalculation as to the firm 
determination of the United States to employ 
its full resources to meet any threat to peace 
in the Middle East. Our Government should 
make clear—as it did during the Lebanese 
and Jordanian crises of 1958—that covert 
acts designed to provoke internal upheaval 
can constitute aggression as much as direct 
military action. 

The continuation of indirect aggression to- 
day may precipitate an even more explosive 
situation than 5 years ago. Our official rec- 
ognition of the Nasser-backed rebel regime 
in Yemen—whose power is maintained only 
through the continued presence of one-third 
of Egypt's regular army—has created doubts 
about our determination to oppose subver- 
sion and military aggression in the area. 

The United States should vigorously pur- 
sue all avenues of negotiation, particularly 
with the Soviet Union, to remove the Middle 
East from the cold war arena. But as long 
as the Soviet bloc continues to supply Arab 
countries with ultramodern weapons—in- 
cluding jet fighters, bombers, submarines, 
and missiles—effective limitation of arma- 
ments is virtually impossible, The United 
States and other Western Powers should take 
immediate and sustained action to maintain 
the balance of arms between the Arab coun- 
tries and Israel. 

The swift destructiveness of modern weap- 
ons, particularly when used against small 
and vulnerable nations, makes prior assur- 
ances of U.S. assistance crucial. A formal 
U.S. guarantee of the independence and in- 
tegrity of any state in the Middle East 
which requests such a guarantee would have 
a significant deterrent effect. It would dis- 
courage open military aggression. It would 
also reduce the likelihood that a peaceful 
nation which considered its security threat- 
ened might undertake defensive counterac- 
tion, on its own, to stem indirect aggression 
by others wishing to upset the present tenu- 
ous balance in the area. 
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We further urge our Government to press 
for the elimination of inflammatory Arab 
propaganda and hate campaigns, which are 
a major obstacle to peace in the Middle East. 

Our Government's policy of impartiality 
toward all nations in the Middle East can- 
not succeed unless they are willing, in all 
good faith, to coexist. In the absence of 
good faith, our policy of equal treatment 
seems to condone, if not actively support, the 
aggressive designs of the Arab states against 
the very existence of Israel. Our present pol- 
icy has not succeeded in convincing Presi- 
dent Nasser to fufill his promise to withdraw 
Egyptian military forces from Yemen. Nor 
has it deterred him from seeking arms in in- 
creasing quantities from the Soviet. bloc, 
thereby furthering Communist penetration. 

Finally, a peace settlement between Israel 
and the Arab states is essential to the crea- 
tion of a stable and secure Middle East. We 
urge our Government steadfastly to continue 
its efforts toward this prime objective. 

The American Jewish Committee believes 
that implementation of U.S. policy requires 
our Government to: (1) clearly define what 
it would consider “aggression”; (2) intensify 
efforts to end the arms race in the area, 
meanwhile assuring that the balance of arms 
is not upset; (3) provide a formal guarantee, 
upon request, of the independence and in- 
tegrity of any state in the region; (4) vig- 
orously discourage the violent hate cam- 
paign against Israel conducted by the Arab 
states; and (5) reevaluate the present U.S, 
policy of impartiality toward peaceful na- 
tions and those nations pursuing belligerent 
policies inimical to the peace and stability 
of the Middle East. 


STATEMENT ON GERMAN SCIENTISTS IN EGYPT 


The recent disclosures of the contributions 
being made by citizens of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany to the United Arab Re- 
public’s program toward the development of 
advanced armaments, whose primary objec- 
tive is the domination of the Middle East, 
have aroused great concern throughout the 
Western World, 

The American Jewish Committee feels that 
the efforts of Western scientists and tech- 
nicians to create a more powerful war ma- 
chine has exacerbated tensions in the Middle 
East. These activities have increased the 
danger of an accelerated Middle East arms 
race which may lead to war. 

There is evidence that some of the Ger- 
mans employed by the UAR are pro-Nazi 
and haye strong antidemocratic 
and anti-Semitic attitudes. The UAR has 
made warfare and aggression a foundation of 
its foreign policy. It has publicly pro- 
claimed, in violation of international agree- 
ments, its Intention to destroy the State of 
Israel whose population consists largely of 
survivors of the Nazi holocaust. In view of 
the history of the Nazi era, we are sure that 
the German Government and a large sector 
of German public opinion are particularly 
sensitive to the participation of German na- 
tionals in activities which increase the possi- 
bility of war. 

The German Government has condemned 
such activities and declared that it is eager 
“to cause the return to Germany of German 
scientists whose activities abroad could con- 
tribute to an increase in political tensions.” 
Many outstanding figures in political, reli- 
gious, and academic life are trying to put 
this decision into effect. 

We therefore urge the Federal Republic of 
Germany to utilize existing legal and admin- 
istrative means to prevent her citizens from 
contributing to the war potential of the 
United Arab Republic. In addition, we hope 
the Federal Republic of Germany will seek 
new means, if necessary, to control such 
activities. In this connection the present 
efforts in the Bundestag to seek amendments 
to the basic law are encouraging. 
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Remain Free of Controls 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINS²I 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Independence Day celebration naturally 
calls for a review and reappraisal of the 
many facets of our national life. The 
Des Plaines Valley News, an independ- 
ent publication in south suburban Cook 
County, in its issue of Thursday, June 
27, contained a most provocative edi- 
torial discussing the Fourth of July ob- 
servance. 

By its very nature, I feel this editorial 
will inspire comment and reappraisal as 
it stirs us to thought: 

REMAIN FREE OF CONTROLS 


Drama, history, flags, and fun marked the 
observance of the Fourth of July in com- 
munities throughout our Nation. 

There were fireworks, now banned except 
for those patriotic displays by various com- 
munities for safety reasons. There were ora- 
tors that voiced their pride in our Nation 
and its heritage. Some orators were bad, 
some good. Yet, all voiced their devotion, 
passion, and pride in the Nation's future. 

Mention was always given to the great 
names that provided leadership to the new 
Nation; Washington, Madison, Monroe, Jef- 
ferson, Adams, Franklin, while the Nation 
was a tiny infant amongst the powerful na- 
tions in Europe. 

Our Nation has enjoyed vast material 
progress during the last decade. Every citi- 
zen has grown and 

However, the old sense of work that stim- 
ulated the old progress has almost vanished. 
Only the recent farmer's vote on the wheat 
controls convinces us that work rather than 
Government controls mean progress. 

It is sad to see the signs of decay. The 
discipline that challenged our Puritan an- 
cestors into fighting Indians, the French, and 
British was one of effort. In recent years, 
our laws have made relief an honorable ca- 
reer. Some areas have made it mandatory 
that able-bodied persons work out direct 
relief rather than handing out public funds 
to individuals who have no thought of work- 
ing, and were criticized. 

The great painters and sculptors of the 
past were so interested in the purity of their 
result that many of them snatched bodies 
en route to the cemetery in order to study 
the muscle and body formation. Centuries 
later we stare at the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel or the works of past artists and 
marvel at their trueness to life. 

Today? We find that even animals that 
brush their hand across a canvas are ac- 
claimed great artists and persons that toss 
chewing gum, glass, and gobs of paint on a 
bit of canvas are given full page writeups in 
national magazines, 

Look at literature. The educational level 
of any community can be seen by the display 
of texts in the corner drugstore or neighbor- 
hood newsstand. If there is a rot to be 
blotted out it is the display of sexual litera- 
ture. ; 

Ban the selling of this? No. The idea is 
to educate the residents to select what is 
good and what is bad. If no buyer purchased 
those girlie magazines they soon would be 
withdrawn by reason of income. 

Independence was the choice of our Nation. 
But, the dimensions of the “breath of free- 
dom” should be reexamined, To allow irre- 
sponsibility to become a desirable trait, to 
hang paintings upside down and have such 
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paintings be labeled art, is a sign that we 
are confused. 

If a publication can sell out its issue be- 
cause it contains a photo of a maiden with- 
out clothes, the morals of our Nation are on 
the degrade. 

Confusion, distrust, graft, and cesspool 
morals are signs of decay. Uniess more peo- 
ple follow the example of the farmers who 
voted for self-discipiline rather than Gov- 
ernment controls, our Nation will follow the 
path of those which perished. 

If you are disturbed about the condition 
of our land today, you are one of the few 
remaining independent thinking individuals 
within our Nation. If you think that every- 
thing is all right, better read histories of 
the nations that perished for lack of effort 
in holding to the vitality that made them 
great. 


Experimental Program Trains Unskilled 
and Jobless 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 5, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most promising hopes for a solution to 
the Nation’s long-term unemployment 
problem lies in the establishment of 
well-planned and effective worker train- 
ing programs. One example of such a 
program is that being conducted experi- 
mentally at the Virginia State College, 
which was described in a recent New 
York Times article. 

Here, groups of unskilled workers are 
being given different amounts and types 
of training. Afterward, a record will 
be kept of their employment histories in 
order to determine which of the teaching 
methods has been most effective. 

It is already apparent that, with the 
aid of personal counseling, it will be pos- 
sible to teach a man enough in a year 
to enable him to hold a job in the mod- 
ern world. 

Because this program will have impor- 
tant implications for our entire job re- 
training effort, under unanimous con- 
sent I offer this article from the June 
24 issue of the Times to be included in 
the RECORD: 

JosLess TAUGHT SKILLS AND HOPE—UNITED 
STATES TRAINS 94 IN VIRGINIA EXPERIMEN- 
TAL PROGRAM 

(By John D. Pomfret) 

NorroLK, Va., June 21.—Walter J. Wilkins, 
a shy, earnest 37-year-old Negro, sat in the 
living room of his small apartment in a pub- 
lic low-rent housing project here and said 
quietly: “I'm going to stick it out. At my 
age, I figure it’s now or never.” 

He was talking about his determination, 
despite seemingly insuperable obstacles, to 
finish a 1-year training program at the Nor- 
folk division of Virginia State College. 

To Mr. Wilkins, the program means gain- 
ing a skill as an electronics technician and 
the prospect of the first steady Job he has 
ever had. To the Nation, the program may 
turn out to mean far more. 

It is a highly experimental effort to see 
what can be done to solve the problems that 
lie beyond the end of discrimination in 
hiring. Hundreds of thousands of men and 
women, because of frustration, apathy, lack 
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of motivation or proper education or train- 
ing, will be unable to qualify for the jobs 
open to them for the first time. 

The program is intended to see what com- 
bination of courses and instruction tech- 
niques work best to fit Mr. Wilkins and 93 
other unskilled, Jobless Negro men—half of 
whom are illiterate—for the modern world 
of work. 

FOUR HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS AID SOUGHT 


The lessons being learned could be of great 
importance if Congress grants the $400 mil- 
lion asked last week by President Kennedy 
for stepped-up education and training as 
part of his civil rights program. 

On Monday and Tuesday, Labor Secretary 
W. Willard Wirtz will meet at the college here 
with representatives of 15 southeastern col- 
leges to ask them to establish similar pro- 


All of the colleges have a vocational 
orientation, but not all are Negro. Labor 
Department officials point out that the prob- 
lems of illiteracy and inadequate training 
afflict many whites as well. 

The central lesson that seems to be emerg- 
ing from the program here is that in a year’s 
time it is possible, with the most intensive 
and dedicated staff work, to teach an il- 
literate, unskilled man enough r and 
writing, job skills, and fresh attitudes to- 
ward work for him to get and keep a job. 

But it is a hard, uphill battle. 

One problem has been the meagerness of 
the training allowances paid to the students 
to support themselves and their families. 

The program is being financed by the De- 
partments of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The latter has put up $125,000 
for the training and the former about the 
same amount for allowances. 

The law limits the allowances to the 
amount of the average weekly unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit in the State where 
the training is undertaken. 

This means the Virginia trainees receive 
$27 a week. 

Many of them were impoverished to be- 
gin with, and have been slowly sinking deep 
into debt. Many are being pursued by cred- 
itors. They are unable to provide their 
children with proper clothing. Some with 
large families are eating poorly. 

Despite these circumstances, only six 
trainees have dropped out in the 8 months 
the program has been underway. College 
officials regard this as strong evidence of the 
determination of the trainees to learn a 
skill. 

With 4 months to go, however, and sum- 
mer jobs opening up in nearby resort ‘areas, 
college Officials are fearful that the pressure 
to make more money may force more 
trainees out of the program. 

Project. staff members have chipped in 
money, furniture, clothing, and food to help 
the trainees. They have gotten trainees out 
of jail and helped them settle fights with 
their wives. They have taken care of trainees 
who have been sick and bolstered their 
morale in hundreds of private conversations. 

Project officials are convinced that per- 
sonal counseling must accompany any suc- 
cessful effort to train the chronically un- 
employed. 

The trainees are divided into two groups. 
Half get only vocational training in elec- 
tronics, masonry, janitorial work, automo- 
bile mechanics, or sheet metal work. The 
other half get this plus instruction in read- 
ing, writing, and mathematics and occupa- 
tional counseling. 

There are two other control groups, of 50 
men each, who were picked because they 
had the same personal characteristics as 
the trainees. One group is given infrequent, 
simulated job counseling intended to make 
them feel part of the experiment but not 
to be of much real worth. The other group 
is given nothing. 
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The plan is to follow the employment his- 
tories of all four groups for a year after the 
training is completed. 

Perhaps the most fascinating aspect of 
the program is the effort to move the trainees 
away from the world of idleness, frustra- 
tion, and apathy toward the world of work 
and aspiration. 

They are being taught that it is important 
to get up in the morning and be on time 
for class, They are told that they cannot 
afford to take a week off when a relative dies 
because the job they hope to get may not 
be there when they return to it. 


State and Local Taxes Continue To Rise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, at the time 
that Congress is being pressed to reduce 
Federal taxes in order to stimulate the 
economy, individual States and cities are 
revising their tax rates upward in order 
to meet revenue needs. 

According to an article in the June 24 
edition of the New York Times, a large 
number of State and local cigarette, 
liquor, and gas taxes are being raised in 
an attempt to obtain new reyenue—of- 
ten against strong local opposition. 
Other tax increases are slated to be voted 
by State legislatures still in session. 

Since Federal tax reduction and re- 
form must always be considered in the 
light of State and local tax develop- 
ments, I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be included in the RECORD. 

From the New York Times, June 24, 1963] 
STATES CONTINUE To RAISE Taxes as UNTTED 
STATES PRESSES FOR REDUCTIONS 
(By Robert Metz) 

While the Federal Government is pressing 
tax cuts as a means of freeing the economy 
from an artificial restraint on growth, the 
States and cities are looking for—and find- 
ing—new sources of revenue to meet their 
burgeoning needs. 

The State and local governments, however, 
are acting in the face of growing restiveness 
and even open revolt. 

New York City's Mayor Wagner met criti- 
cism within his own official family when he 
raised the sales tax from 3 to 4 percent and 
tried unsuccessfully to impose it on those 
taking delivery outside the city. 

Other new city taxes, particularly, an oc- 
cupancy tax on business sparked an un- 
usually aggressive fight by the business com- 
munity. The tax got through the legislative 
channels only to be attacked on constitu- 
tional grounds in the courts. The case is 
now pending. 

A similar attack has already proved suc- 
cessful in Indiana. A new 2 percent sales 
tax there, effective July 1, was struck down 
by a circuit court. The tax could be rein- 
stated, of course, but its future is in doubt. 

In Nevada, voters had a chance to express 
themselves directly on a legislated rise from 
2 to 3 percent in the sales tax rate. They 
turned it down in a special referendum. 

Gov. John W. Reynolds, of Wisconsin, a 
Democrat, vetoed a law making the State's 
selective sales tax general. 

This resistance to added taxes—the list is 
long—comes at a time when the Federal pro- 
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posal to lower personal and corporate in- 
come taxes by $10 billion seems in doubt. 

Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon said last 
week that the whole tax reduction program 
could be put in effect in 15 months if given 
final approval by October 1. However, the 
bill is still in the lower House. The Ways 
and Means Committee has temporarily sus- 
pended hearings while its tentative actions 
are digested by technical staff. 

Some observers doubt the program hurdles 
ahead. 

The Ways and Means Committee has ten- 
tatively adopted an item that will disappoint 
the travelers, smokers, and consumers of 
alcoholic beverages. State excise taxes on 
gasoline, tobacco, and liquor will not be 
deductible. 

Commerce Clearinghouse lists 11 States 
and New York City with new cigarette taxes; 
Idaho, from 6 to 7 cents; Indiana, from 3 to 
4 cents; Iowa, from 4 to 5 cents; Minnesota, 
from 7 to 8 cents; Nebraska, from 4 to 6 
cents: New Jersey, from 7 to 8 cents; New 
York City, from 2 to 4 cents plus the State 
levy of 5 cents; North Dakota, from 6 to 7 
cents; Pennsylvania, from 6 to 8 cents; South 
Dakota, from 5 to 6 cents; Tennessee, from 
5 to 7 cents; Utah, from 4 to 8 cents, and 
West Virginia made its temporary 4-cent rate 
permanent, The old rate was 2 cents. 

Arizona and Minnesota each raised their 
gasoline taxes from 5 to 6 cents. 

Eleven States increased their liquor taxes. 
Alabama raised taxes on malt and brewed 
beverages from 2 to 4 cents on 12 ounces; 
Idaho increased State store sales surcharges 
from 7.5 to 10 percent; Iowa imposed a 10- 
percent gross receipts tax on private clubs 
selling liquor for on-the-premises consump- 
tion; Nebraska raised beer taxes from 4 to 6 
cents a gallon and liquor taxes from $1.20 to 
$1.60 a gallon. 5 

New Jersey liquor taxes were increased 
from 61.50 to $1.80 a gallon; New Mexico in- 
creased beer taxes from 5.5 to 8 cents a 
gallon, wine taxes from 30 to 40 cents a 
gallon, hard liquor under 100 proof from 
$1.30 to $1.50 a gallon, and over 100 proof 
from $2.10 to $2.40 a gallon. 

North Dakota raised ale, beer, and malt 
beverage taxes from 4 to 8 cents for the 4- 
year period ending July 1, 1967; Pennsyl- 
vania raised its emergency tax on net prices 
of wines and liquors sold by the control 
board from 10 to 15 percent. South Dakota 
raised its beer tax from 82 to $4 a barrel, 
and imposed general increases in all alcoholic 
liquor taxes. Tennessee raised its tax on 
alcoholic spirits from $2 to $2.50 a gallon; 
and Wyoming increased its malt liquor tax 
from 2 to 6 cents a gallon. 

There are further moves slated. Nineteen 
State legislatures are still in session. 


Tribute to Eleanor Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1963 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, seldom 
in history has one woman earned the 
respect and admiration of as many peo- 
ple throughout the world as did Anna 
Eleanor Roosevelt. For more than 40 
years—as a member of the League of 
Women Voters, later as First Lady, and 
finally as an internationally esteemed 
figure—Eleanor Roosevelt worked un- 
ceasingly on behalf of her fellow men 
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and women. Her interests and activities 
were as far ranging as the problems of 
a rapidly changing world. 

Here was a woman whose heart knew 
no bounds in its concern for human suf- 
fering and deprivation. Mrs. Roosevelt 
was a great friend of the impoverished 
and the underprivileged, both in word 
and in deed. She espoused the cause of 
equal rights and equal opportunities for 
all our citizens at a time when such pleas 
were scattered and unpopular. Later, as 
American delegate to the Human Rights 
Convention of 1946 and to the General 
Assembly from 1946 to 1953, her vistas 
extended even further, until they en- 
compassed all humanity. 

Many disagreed with her, but in time 
even her critics came to respect her. 
Millions more regarded her with the 
deepest affection, an affection matched 
only by our sorrow at her decease. This 
was a woman with strength of mind and 
warmth of heart. The memory of Elea- 
nor Roosevelt will long be cherished as 
one who achieved greatness through her 
devotion to mankind. 


Dedication of Monument to Dr. Robert H. 
: Goddard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include 
therein a speech I made on May 11, 1963, 
at the dedication of a monument to the 
world famed, Dr. Robert H. Goddard, 
pioneer discoverer of modern rockets 
and missiles which recently took place 
at Fort Devens, Mass., in my district: 

It is a very great honor for me to be pres- 
ent today at this moving dedication of a 
beautiful monument for our great citizen, 
scientist, and friend, Dr. Robert H. Goddard, 
of beloved memory. 

The Nation and the world will applaud the 
action of General Verbeck, his staff and the 
Army in making this historic dedication 
possible, and we are all grateful to Mr. 
Samuel Hopley and Miss Jean Hopley for 
their deep interest and many efforts in bring- 
ing this most appropriate monument and 
placque to reality. We are grateful to all 
who assisted in this valued project. 

It is especially appropriate that Mrs. God- 
dard, who helped her famous husband so 
effectively during his life, and who has taken 
part in many efforts to perpetuate his mem- 
ory, should be with us today. 

The Nation and the world has come to 
realize the greatness and significance of Dr. 
Goddard's tremendous contributions. 

He has been honored in innumerable ways. 
The Congress of the United States has 
struck off a gold medal in high tribute to 
him. Our great space center, so meaning- 
ful to us, in terms of the national security, 
space exploration and the advancement of 
science, bears his name. Many memorials 
to honor him have been established in this 
country and elsewhere to bring enduring 
luster to his achievements. 

And it is in our best traditions indeed 
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that this memorial should be established 
here at Fort Devens, where years ago this 
great dedicated, gifted man performed some 
of his earliest and most important experi- 
ments, 

No one could possibly describe, let alone 
evaluate, the reach, the depth and the ever- 
lasting vital importance of Dr. Goddard's 
work. Born in struggle and sacrifice, con- 
ceived in genius, carried out with a cour- 
age and determination that would not be 
denied, Dr. Goddard’s contributions now 
rank by common concensus with the most 
epochal ever achieved by man. 

The ideas he generated and developed 
have already carried us to the reaches of 
space. No one could predict today the ex- 
tent they will permit us in the future to 
penetrate, indeed to conquer, problems and 
adventures that have challenged the human 
race since its inception. 

If the counsel, advice and discoveries of 
this great man had been heeded and acted 
upon when first proclaimed, our mastery of 
space would doubtless be vastly more ex- 
tended than it is today, and some of the se- 
curity problems we now face would probably 
be much less compelling than they are. 

But we must live for the future, for the en- 
largement of human knowledge, for progress, 
for advancement, for improvement in the 
status of man and his control over his en- 
vironment, for the broad ideals of freedom 
we stand for, for better conditions, better 
relations and peace in the Nation and the 
world, 

As we proudly and gratefully dedicate this 
monument, to a very great man, a neighbor 
and a friend, whose name will go down the 
unbroken channels of history through ages 
yet to come, we might well ponder and re- 
member the words of Dr. Goddard at his 
high school graduation delivered years ago 
in June 1904. 

“It is difficult to say what is impossible, 
for the dream of yesterday is the hope of 
today and the reality of tomorrow.” 

May the dreams, the hopes and the reali- 
tles, which Dr. Goddard's rich fruitful life 
have brought to all of us, continue to be re- 
flected in the years ahead in the knowledge, 
wisdom, well-being, peace and happiness of 
our own great Nation and the world. 


ARA Backers Happy To Pin Blame; and 
Happy To Forget History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 5, 1963 


Mr, FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, in- 
creased appropriations of $455.5 million 
for ARA were recently voted down in 
the House because first, the agency had 
not made full use of the funds it already 
had; second, the loans and grants were 
used to finance unneeded businesses 
which duplicated existing facilities; 
third, financial aid under the program 
served merely to pirate away enterprises 
from one location to another; fourth, 
help went largely to motels and tourist 
promotions rather than to new industry; 
and, most important and telling; and 
fifth, it did not magically create new 
jobs despite the original predictions of 
the Government planners. All of this 
could have been foretold from the his- 
tory of the 1930's. 
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Used as a political football, the added 
ARA appropriations is still kicking 
around. From a recent editorial in the 
Area News, Gillespie, III., we learn that 
ARA proponents are squeezing out the 
last drop of political vinegar against 
those thoughtful legislators who opposed 
the bill. This politicking- does not 
change the facts of history. 

The editorial from Charles and Eva 
Blanchard’s the Area News, edited by 
Eugene Paytt, is as follows: 

“A TRAGEDY''— REPUBLICANS VOTE AGAINST 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


On June 12, the 152 Republicans in the 
House of Representatives voted against ex- 
tension of the area redevelopment activities 
which is, in effect, a vote against the un- 
employed. 

According to the Democratic National 
Committee: “On the ARA, the House Re- 
publicans voted 91 percent against the un- 
employed. 

“On the accelerated public works vote, 
they voted 88 percent against the unem- 
ployed. 

“In the Senate, the Republicans voted 75 
percent against public works. 

“And on a job-creating youth bill, the 
GOP Members of the Senate voted an in- 
credible 96 percent against helping these out- 
of-school, out-of-work young people. 

“The Republicans refuse to face the prob- 
lems that beset us today.” 

The New Deal was inaugurated in 1933, 
which was supposed to bring us out of the 
great depression, World War II came along, 
bringing the Nation out of the slump in a 
hurry. During these years we have had the 
biggest national budget ever. Naturally our 
taxes too went up, new taxes were added— 
for the duration, but once a tax, always a 
tax. 
Following the war, the paternal govern- 
ment was resumed. Aid from the Govern- 
ment, both personal and public projects, 
looked very good: The Government was good 
to us, keeping us without working—"“giving” 
us all manner of public improvements, as 
well as making friends all over the world 
by giving and lending. Naturally our taxes 
began to go up, up, up, then we realized that 
it is not the government, but our own 
money that is being used. 

We tried every idea thought up by the 
braintrusts in Washington, all that would 
put thousands to work and bring undreamed 
of prosperity to the country. We have seen 
them come and go, with the same fizzling 
results, We tried the CCC camps for the un- 
employed youth of the Nation, now we 
would form another, with probably the only 
difference being, they would cost double of 
what they did before. We kept the job- 
less, resulting in a class that wants nothing 
more than unemployment checks. 

We forget, but perhaps these Republicans 
are remembering that our greatest eras of 
prosperity came from private industry, when 
they were unhampered by Government regu- 
lations, huge taxes and keeping books for 
the Government. In fact big business and 
the labor unions were just beginning to work 
together in harmony when the social minded 
went into action. 

We have seen high Government officials, 
sworn to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States, rise up and say, it is out- 
moded and is holding back advancement. 

Unfortunately these isms that have not 
got the country moving, have been adopted 
by the Democratic Party, but not by all Dem- 
ocrats, Republicans too took up the cry of 
something for nothing for all people, but 
more sensible people are now thinking and 
realizing that what made America great, was 
not government aid, but initiative, free en- 
terprise, liberty, justice, the ability to think 
big and create big; private industry, big busi- 
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ness, unhampered by too many Government 
regulations and confiscatory taxes, fair and 
sensible cooperation of unions, All of these 
built America—not socialism, fascism, or 
communism, 

May our Congressmen regardless of party, 
guard Congress that the power of rule may 
never be usurped by one man, now or in 
the future; may they again think of Amer- 
ica first, may they look after the guarding 
of our shores, by seelng that our defenses 
and striking ability are strong. 


Not the Supreme Law of the Land 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 19 I made some rele- 
vant comments on the floor of this hon- 
orable House in reference to the decision 
of the U.S. Supreme Court in the Arizona 
against California case. 

My remarks were entitled “Who Now 
Makes the Law.“ I have had some in- 
teresting letters in response to my com- 
ments at that time, and I am gratified 
that a great many of our citizens seem 
to share my misgivings over the assump- 
tion of lawmaking powers by other 
branches of the Government. 

I believe that the present philosophy 
of our Supreme Court is open to ques- 
tion. The criticism is coming from many 
sections of our society—not just the ex- 
treme rightwing. I am a moderate my- 
self and I find that other moderate Dem- 
ocrats share my concern and believe that 
a real abuse of power is involved. 

An article on the Supreme Court has 
recently been brought to my attention 
and I feel that it sheds a great deal of 
light on the problem. The author is a 
former Member of this distinguished 
House, Hon. Samuel B. Pettengill, who 
served as a Democratic Member from 
Indiana during the years 1931-39. 

Mr. Pettengill is an attorney at law 
by profession and his article is so im- 
pressive that I commend it to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 

The article is as follows: 

Not THE SUPREME Law or THE LAND 
(By Samuel B. Pettengill) 

The general acceptance of today’s slogan 
that nine or even five men, neither elected 
nor removable by the people, can rewrite the 
Constitution as they see fit, and that it then 
becomes everybody’s duty to accept their 
views as law, is a long stride toward Bon- 
apartism in this country, 

The saying that “The Constitution is what 
the Supreme Court says it is,” is attributed 
to Charles Evans Hughes. But I have a 
letter from a former Justice of the Supreme 
Court who says that Hughes told him that 
he was speaking in a jocular mood, and had 
always regretted his remark, 

A decision by the U.S. Supreme Court on 
a constitutional question is not any kind 
of law. 

This is because a court has no authority 
to make law, or amend the Constitution. 
Its judgment, whether right or wrong, is, of 
course binding on the litigants in the case, 
unless reversed on appeal. But it is not 
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binding on other persons. As Chief Justice 
Harlan F. Stone said in 1942, a court’s judg- 
ment is binding only on the parties to the 
particular proceedings” (Columbia Broad- 
casting Co. v. United States, 316 U.S. 407). 
This statement by the Chief Justice should 
dispose of the question, especially as there 
was no dissent to it. 
A RIGHT TO DISAGREE 


It is true, of course, that other persons 
may agree that the reasons given by a court 
for its decision are sound and right, and 
decide to follow them in similar situations. 
But they may not agree, and that is their 
Tight. Why? Because a court judgment is 
not law. No court has the authority to make 
law, 

Law can be laid down only by those who 
have the authority to make law. In our 
country, that authority is given only to legis- 
lators, elected by the people, and removable 
by the people. Or it is in the people them- 
selyes in adopting, or amending their Con- 
stitution, Federal, or State. There let it 
remain. 

The Constitution says how it can be 
amended—only by the people, in the manner 
prescribed. No court is mentioned. 

Second, the Constitution says that all leg- 
islative, or lawmaking, powers of the Federal 
Government are vested in Congress, It does 
not make the Supreme Court a constitu- 
tional convention. As all Federal legislative 
power is vested in Congress, none is vested 
in the Supreme Court. 

Third, the Constitution Says that “this 
Constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made (by Congress) 
in pursuance thereof (plus treaties) shall 
be the supreme law of the land“ and all 
“Judicial officers, both of the United States 
and of the several States, shall be bound 
by oath or affirmation to support this Con- 
stitution.” 

All judges take this oath. It is a contra- 
diction in terms to argue that a judge can 
lawfully change what he has taken an oath 
to support, This was universally accepted 
until recently. 

As Chief Justice Marshall said in 1824, 
“Judicial power, as contradistinguished from 
the power of the law, has no existence. 
Courts are the mere instruments of the law 
and can will nothing.” They can decide 
cases, rightly or wrongly, and the parties 
to the case are bound by their judgments, 
but no one else. If their decisions were to 
bind other persons, then such persons 
would be ruled against without being heard, 
without “their day in court.” This would 
violate all concepts of justice and law. 

Judges can say what they think the Con- 
stitution means, and apply that to the de- 
cision of the case before them. They can 
overrule, or refuse to follow what they or 
other judges have previously thought was 
the law. But they cannot make law, or 
rewrite the Constitution. A court decision 
is an opinion. poe 

On the other hand, Congress, in which 
is vested all legislative powers of the Federal 
Government, can decide what it thinks 
should be the law, by a majority vote, what 
it thinks becomes law, assuming that it is 
constitutional. But what a court thinks 
should be the law, does not become law be- 
cause it thinks it should. 


If that were not true, the Supreme Court 
could never overrule its own previous inter- 
pretation of the Constitution as it has done 
time and again. But if these previous de- 
cisions were the supreme law of the land 
which the judges had sworn to uphold, how 
could they reverse such decisions without 
violating their oath? 

That the Supreme Court has at times acted 
as @ superlegislature has been many times 
stated by the Supreme Court judges them- 
selves in dissenting opinions. Conferences 
of the chief justices and attorneys general 
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of the States have also charged the Supreme 
Court with violating the Constitution. 

Those who are making a fetish of the seg- 
regation decision should remember that the 
opponents of slavery were once shouted down 
by the same political ballyhoo. The Fugi- 
tive Slave Act of 1850, which was held con- 
stitutional by the Supreme. Court, was not 
considered the supreme law of the land” 
by men and women of the highest character 
in the North who kept right on helping fugi- 
tive slaves to freedom via the “underground 


railroad.” The shoe was then on the other 
foot. 
The same can be said of the Dred 


Scott decision of 1857. Did the people of 
the North bow down to this decision as the 
supreme law of the land, binding on them? 
They did not. In fact, the man who did 
more to abolish slavery than any other, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, said that if he were a Member 
of Congress, and the same question arose, he 
would not be bound by the Dred Scott deci- 
sion. And so, on other occasions, Thomas 
Jefferson and Andrew Jackson said that while 
a court decision bound the litigants, it did 
not bind them. 

In the interest of stability and uniformity 
of the law, it is generally desirable that lower 
Federal and State courts should abide by a 
decision of the U.S. Supreme Court, even if 
they think it is wrong. But they do so, not 
because the Constitution says they must 
for it does not—but for the practical rea- 
son that if they do not abide by it, they 
will be reversed on appeal. 


DANGERS OF BLIND FAITH 


It is also true that a court may participate 
in the lawmaking process by giving reasons 
for its decision which seem so convincing 
that they are gradually accepted by the peo- 
ple as good law. This is how the common 
law of England developed. 

For example, the reasons by Chief Justice 
Marshall for deciding that an act of Congress 
is unconstitutional when clearly repugnant 
to the Constitution, were so powerful and 
convincing that other judges, Congress and 
the people gradually accepted his decision 
as sound law under which they wished to live. 
The process is like that of a principal ratify- 
ing the act of ‘his agent. But Marshall did 
not make law by his own say-so. He had no 
such power. 

The political shibboleth that “the Consti- 
tution is what the judges say it is,” no mat- 
ter what, is so destructive of constitutional 
principles, that every patriotic American 
should condemn it. For there is a rapidly 
growing concentration of governmental, eco- 
nomic and financial power in Washington, 
and particularly in the Chief Executive, who 
appoints all Federal judges. 

If this trend is not soon reversed, then 
the statement by a high official that “the 
Constitution was written for an entirely dif- 
ferent period in our Nation's history” may 
become the epitaph of American liberty. 


Decision of the Supreme Court Con- 
cerning the Bible Reading and 
Prayers in Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time, when it is of such great concern to 
so many of us that the Supreme Court 
of the United States has handed down 
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a decision which would ban the reading 

of the Bible and reciting of the Lord's 

Prayer in our public schools, I feel it is 

most appropriate to insert the following 

senate resolution of our Florida State 

Legislature concerning this decision to 

show the great concern of the many peo- 

ple over our entire Nation: 

A SENATE RESOLUTION DEPLORING AND CON- 
DEMNING THE DECISION OF THE SUPREME 
COURT OF THE UNITED STATES BANNING 
BIBLE READING AND RECITAL OF THE LORD’S 
PRAYER IN PuBLIC SCHOOLS 
Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 

States on Monday, June 17, 1963, ruled un- 

constitutional the reading of the Bible and 

recital of the Lord's Prayer in public schools 
in cases from the States of Maryland and 

Pennsylvania, and - 

Whereas the ruling ignores the pronounce- 
ments of this same Court in 1892 in the case 


of Holy Trinity Church v. United States, 


where it said, “* * * this is a religious peo- 
ple. This is historically true. From the dis- 
covery of this continent to the present hour 
there Is a single voice making this affirma- 
tion,” and again in 1951 in the case of 
Zorach v. Clauson, this Court said, “We are a 
religious people whose constitution presup- 
poses a supreme being,” and 

Whereas this ruling amounts to a mandate 
to public schools in all States, and 

Whereas this senate and the vast majority 
of our countrymen hold fast to the belief 
that the United States of America became 
a great nation and will remain freedom’s 
stronghold only if she remains true to her re- 
ligious heritage and tradition and that a 
godless nation cannot survive; and 

Whereas the Court's decision based upon 
the complaint of an athelst is offensive and 
contrary to our way of life and can only re- 
sult in Injustice and discrimination against 
the great majority of our people to the com- 
fort and pleasure of agnostics and to the 
comfort and pleasure of this country's ene- 
mies: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Flor- 
ida, That this senate go on record as deplor- 
ing and condemning this unwarranted and 
arbitrary restriction of the reading of the 
Bible and recital of the Lord's Prayer in our 
public schools as pronounced in the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be, and it is hereby requested and 
urged to immediately take the necessary ac- 
tion to minimize the damage done by this 
decision either by submitting a constitution- 
al amendment or whatever else is deemed ap- 
propriate; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
dispatched to the President and Secretary of 
the U.S. Senate and to the Speaker and Sec- 
retary of the U.S. House of Representatives 
and to each member of Florida’s congres- 
sional delegation. 


The Mattachine Society of Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1963 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, it came to 
my attention last fall that the District 
of Columbia government had granted a 
society of homosexuals a license to solicit 
charitable contributions in the District 
of Columbia. This license was issued to 
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the Mattachine Society of Washington, 
and at that time, the Superintendent of 
the License and Permit Division stated 
that his office had no legal authority to 
deny such a permit to any nonprofit or- 
ganization which complied with all the 
requirements of filing for same, This 
was fully disclosed in an item carried in 
the Sunday, Washington, D.C., Star, of 
September 16, 1962, which article I in- 
clude following these remarks. 

I introduced a bill in the last Congress 
to correct this situation, but it was too 
late to receive action at that time. 
Earlier this year, I introduced the bill 
again, as H.R. 5990, with the earnest 
hope that it will receive the approval of 
this Congress. 

In order that the Members of Congress 
may be fully advised, I would call atten- 
tion to the fact that I believe all of us 
received a letter from the President of 
the Mattachine Society of Washington, 
in August of last year, in which he en- 
closed an excerpt from the constitution 
of his society, and a news release which 
he had just issued. To refresh memory, 
I include those matters with my remarks, 

Mr. Speaker, I regard this situation 
as highly improper. If the laws of the 
District of Columbia indeed do not au- 
thorize the refusal of a solicitation 
license or any other official recognition 
to a society such as this, whose illegal 
activities are revolting to normal society, 
then I feel that it is our duty to provide 
such authority without delay. 

The Mattachine Society is admittedly 
a group of homosexuals. The acts of 
these people are banned under the laws 
of God, the laws of nature, and are in 
violation of the laws of man. I think 
a situation which requires them to be 
permitted a license to solicit charitable 
funds for the promotion of their sexual 
deviations is a bad law, and should be 
changed forthwith. 

‘The material follows: 

[From the Sunday Star, Washington, D.C. 
Sept. 16, 1962] 


GROUP AIDING DeviaTes ISSUED CHARITY —.- 


LICENSE 


The Mattachine Society of Washington, an 
organization formed to protect homosexuals 
from discrimination, has been granted a cer- 
tificate by the District license office to solicit 
funds in Washington. 

The application said that the organization 
wanted to raise funds to help give the homo- 
sexual equal status with his fellow men. 

District records show the newly organized 
society was granted its certificate to ask for 
contributions under the Charitable Solicita- 
tions Act on August 14. 

O. T. Nottingham, Superintendent of Li- 
censes and Permits, said his office had no au- 
thority to deny a solicitation permit to any 
organization whose representatives answer 
all questions on the permit application form. 

The license chief added that he had in- 
formed society representatives that if the 
group solicits as much as $1, he would order 
them to open their books and records for ex- 
amination. If such an order is not complied 
with, he said, the licensing department will 
move to have the society's permit revoked. 

The president of the society, who asked 
that his name not be used, said that his or- 
ganization “is dedicated to improving the sta- 
tus of homosexuals in our society in the in- 
terest both of that minority group and of 
the Nation.” 

The society president sald that so far no 
funds have been solicited. 
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Asked how many members the society had 
in the Washington area, he replied, “We 
would prefer not to say. It is small but 

idly.” 
Or eid that the original Mattachine So- 
ciety was founded in San Francisco 10 or 12 
years ago Other independent Mattachine 
Societies, he said, have been organized in 
New York and several other American cities. 

The organizations took their names, he 
said, from the mattachines, court jesters in 
the Middle Ages, who were permitted to make 
pointed social commentaries which would 
have been tolerated from no one else. 

THE MATTACHINE SOCIETY 
or WASHINGTON, 
Washington, D.C., August 28, 1962. 
Hon, —————__,, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ——————-: Enclosed, for your inter- 
est and information, is a formal statement 
of the purposes of the Mattachine Society of 
Washington, a newly formed organization, 
devoted to the improvement of the status of 
our country’s 15 million homosexuals, 

Included, also, is a copy of our news re- 
lease, which was submitted to the Washing- 
ton newspapers and others, and to the vari- 
ous press services. 

The question of homosexuality, and the 
prejudice against it, both personal and 
official, is a serious one, involving, as it 
does, more than 1 out of every 10 American 
citizens, including roughly a quarter-million 
in, each, the Federal civil service, the Armed 
Forces, and security-sensitive positions in 
private industry, and at least 10 percent of 
your constituents. 

We feel that the Government’s approach is 
archaic, unrealistic, and inconsistent with 
basic American principles. We feel, in addi- 
tion, that it is inexcusably and unnecessar- 
ily wasteful of trained manpower and of the 
taxpayers’ money. 

We realize that this area presents you 
with many potential problems, some of them 
quite subtle and touchy ones of politics and 
public relations, and that they are not al- 
ways subject to easy solution, but policies of 
repression, persecution, and exclusion will 
not prove to be workable ones in the case 
of this minority, any more than they have, 
throughout history, in the case of other 
minorities. This is a problem which must be 
worked with, constructively, not worked 
against, destructively, as is now the case, A 
fresh approach by the Federal Government 
is badly needed. 

We welcome any comments which you may 
have on this subject. 

We will be pleased to meet with you per- 
sonally, at your convenience, to discuss these 
and related matters. 

Thank you for your consideration of our 

tion. 
Sincerely yours, 
E. KAMENY, 
President. 
EXCERPTS OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
MATTACHINE SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON 


Article II. Purpose: 

Sec. 1. It is the purpose of this organiza- 
tion to act by any lawful means: 

(a) To secure for homosexuals the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
as proclaimed for all men by the Declaration 
of Independence; and to secure for homo- 
sexuals the basic rights and liberties estab- 
lished by the word and the spirit of the Con- 
stitution of the United States; 

(b) To equalize the status and position of 
the homosexual with those of the hetero- 
sexual by achieving equality under law, 
equality of opportunity, equality in the so- 
ciety of his fellow men, and by eliminating 
adverse prejudice, both private and official; 

(c) To secure for the homosexual the 
right, as a human being, to develop and 
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achieve his full potential and dignity, and 
the right, as a citizen, to make his maximum 
contribution to the society in which he lives; 

(d) To inform and enlighten the public 
about homosexuals and homosexuality; 

(e) To assist, protect, and counsel the 
homosexual in need. 

Sec. 2. It is not a purpose of this organi- 
zation to act as a social group, or as an agency 
for personal introductions, 

Sec. 3. This organization will cooperate 
with other minority organizations which are 
striving for the realization of full civil rights 
and liberties for all. 


MATTACHINE SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON 


The formation of a new social action group 
in the Greater Washington, D.C., area is an- 
nounced. This group, the Mattachine So- 
ciety of Washington, is dedicated to improv- 
ing the status of the homosexual in our so- 
ciety, in the interest both of that minority 
group and of the Nation. The society dis- 
cusses and acts upon all problems relating 
to the homosexual, both general and specific. 

Guest speakers will address the group from 
time to time on a variety of relevant subjects, 
The society is also setting up a professional 
referral service—doctors, lawyers, clergymen, 
etc.—for the homosexual in need. 

The organization feels that the homosex- 
ual today is where the Negro was in the 
1920's, except that the Negro has had, at 
worst, the mere indifference of his Govern- 
ment and, at best, its active assistance, 
whereas the homosexual has always had to 
contend with the active hostility of his Gov- 
ernment. For this reason, it is time that a 
strong initiative be taken to obtain for the 
homosexual minority—a minority in no way 
different, as such, from other of our national 
minority groups—the same rights, provided 
in the Constitution and the Declaration of 
Independence, as are nteed to all citi- 
zens. These include the rights to the pursuit 
of happiness, and to equality of opportunity; 
the right, as human beings, to develop and 
achieve their full potential and dignity; and 
the right, as citizens, to be allowed to make 
their maximum contribution to the society 
in which they live—rights which Federal pol- 
icy and practice now deny them, 

The society feels that prejudice directed 
against an individual, for no cause other 
than an unconventional sexual preference, 
is unwarranted, and that harsh, discrimina- 
tory action taken on the basis of such preju- 
dice, with its incident waste of useful talent 
and manpower, is not consistent with the na- 
tional welfare. It is felt that personal and 
popular prejudice cannot be eliminated as 
long as official prejudice exists and is in- 
dulged. 

For this reason, the society's primary effort 
will be directed to four main areas: First, the 
clearly improper, discriminatory policies of 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission, policies 
which are plainly unconstitutional, and 
which operate against the best interests of 
the country, in that they act to deprive the 
Nation of the services of many clearly well- 
qualified citizens who have much to offer. 
That these policies are quite needless is dem- 
onstrated by the fact that, despite them, 
there are at least 200,000 homosexuals in the 
Federal service, and have been for many 
years, with no ill effects. 

Second, the Armed Forces’ needless and 
harshly administered policies of exclusion. 
The present practice of giving less than fully 
honorable discharges to homosexuals is un- 
necessarily vicious. In view of the fact that 
the Armed Forces also presently Include at 
least a quarter-million homosexuals in all 
ranks, without ill effects, and that over a mil- 
lion served well and honorably in World War 
II. present policy seems open to serious 
question. 

Third, the illogical policies of our security- 
clearance system for civilian and military 
Government personnel, and for those in pri- 
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vate industry, under which all homosexuals, 
as a group, are regarded as security risks, 
without consideration of the merits of each 
individual case. Despite the continuing 
presence of some quarter-million homosex- 
uals with security clearances, at all levels, 
and within the cognizance of all agencies, 
the number of breaches of security resulting 
from homosexuality is virtually, if not actu- 
ally, nil, Examination will show that present 
policies foster Just that susceptibility to 
blackmail against which these policies are 
supposed to protect. 

Fourth, the area of local law, both its pro- 
visions and its administration and enforce- 
ment. The soclety feels that the example 
of the State of Ulinois should be followed, in 
legalizing private relations on the part of 
consenting adults, but that, in any case, ac- 
tion must be taken against existing, often 
flagrant and shocking abuses and violations 
of due process and of proper rights, liberties, 
and freedoms in this area. 

The organization seeks a reassessment and 
reconsideration of present, totally unrealis- 
tic Federal policy and practice, law and regu- 
lation, on homosexuality. A New Frontier 
approach to official policies and practices 
which relegate over 15 million Americans to 
second-class citizenship is long overdue and 
badly needed. The Government, hitherto, 
has attempted to sweep this problem under 
the rug and, ostrichlike, has refused to face 
the situation or to deal with it in a logical 
fashion, 

The Mattachine Society of Washington Is 
confident that all intelligent, informed, pub- 
lic-spirited citizens will join them in their 
efforts to achieve a fresh and reasonable ap- 
proach to this problem. 


The Presbyterian Church of Gettysburg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it is a great 
privilege for me to claim Dr. Charles W. 
Heathcote as one of my most distin- 
guished constituents. Dr. Heathcote is 
professor emeritus of history at the West 
Chester State College and is recognized 
in my home county as one of our leading 
authorities on Pennsylvania history. 

At his request I am pleased to include 
as a part of these remarks an article 
which he has just prepared describing 
the important role filled by the Presby- 
terian Church of Gettysburg during 
those momentous days of 100 years ago. 
This interesting article, which follows, 
is commended to perusal by all the 
devotees of Civil War history. 

A CHURCH REDEDICATED 
(By Charles W. Heathcote, Ph. D.) 

The dedication of the Presbyterian Church 
of Gettysburg is an inspiration and credit 
to the community. The Reverend R. A. Mac- 
Askill, as minister, his congregation and 
friends are to be congratulated in the recon- 
struction of the church which is beautiful 
in its stately architectural simplicity. 

The service of dedication began on Sunday 
morning June 23 when Dr. Eugene Carson 
Blake, stated clerk, the United Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, was 
the preacher at the morning service. At 
8 p.m. the church dedication service was held 
when Dr. Donald Macleod, professor of homi- 
letics, president of Princeton Theological 
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Seminary was the preacher. The organ 
dedication service was held on Monday 
evening, June 24, with Mr. Robert Clippinger, 
organist, Gettysburg Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at the console. Services appro- 
priate to thanksgiving for the new building 
continued throughout the week. 

This congregation has had a long and un- 
usual history. As early as 1739 the Scotch- 
Irish who landed at New Castle, Del., and 
Philadelphia, in large numbers crossed the 
mountains of Pennsylvania and settled in 
this area which eventually became Gettys- 
burg. These early Scotch-Irish pioneers did 
much to establish religious, civic, and eco- 
nomic freedom in our country. The church 
was founded in 1740 and down through the 
years changes and improvements have been 
made. 

During the time of the Battle of Gettys- 
burg, July 1, 2, 8, 1863, this church in co- 
operation with the other churches was used 
as a hospital. This church is not only a 
historic shrine because of its founding by 
deeply religious people, but after the Battle 
of Gettysburg, Governor Curtin of Penn- 
sylvania appointed David Wills of Gettys- 
burg, who later became judge of Adams 
County, to be chairman of a group of citizens 
to purchase ground for the establishment of 
a national cemetery. Attorney Wills was 
also authorized to arrange for the dedication 
of a national cemetery, and he invited Presi- 
dent Lincoln to deliver the dedicatory ad- 
dress and to be his house guest during his 
stay in Gettysburg, which Invitation the 
President gladly accepted. The day of dedi- 
cation was set for November 19, 1863. After 
Lincoln delivered his address, which has since 
became immortal, he returned to the Wills’ 
residence. During the afternoon many 
people came to the Wills’ home to pay their 
respects to the President. Mr. Wills had 
arranged for a service of thanksgiving at the 
Presbyterian Church. 

Among the guests who called upon the 
President was John Burns, a humble shoe- 
maker of Gettysburg. He was a veteran of 
the Mexican War and kept his gun above 
the open fireplace in the living room, When 
he heard the opening guns on the first day's 
battle of Gettysburg, July 1, 1863, he took 
his gun from above the fireplace and 
marched out to the battle area. The com- 
manding officer ordered him to the rear but 
he refused to obey the command. He was 
seriously wounded, but his devoted wife 
nursed him back to health. While Lincoln 
was guest in the Wills home, the President 
met John Burns and congratulated the brave 
veteran. 

Finally, Mr. Wills told the President it was 
time to attend the service in the Presbyterian 
Church and that the carriage would arrive to 
take the President to the church. The Presi- 
dent, however, declined, stating he would 
walk, and taking John Burns by one arm 
and Secretary of State Seward by the other 
arm, the three walked to the Presbyterian 
Church. As President Lincoln was very tall, 
wearing his high silk hat made him tower 
above his companions, and when the people 
saw what Lincoln was doing they were 
astonished. Since it was necessary for the 
President and his Secretary of State to leave 
early in order to return to Washington, they 
parted with John Burns who remained until 
the conclusion of the service. (The pew in 
which they sat bears an appropriate marker.) 

It has been often remarked that only a 
dedicated Lincoln could properly dedicate a 
national cemetery where large numbers of 
soldiers were buried who gave their lives in 
order to save the Union. Thus it is that 
this church and congregation continue in 
their rededication to carry on the service 
for God and fellowman. May they continue 
to prosper under God's blessing and It is the 
conviction of many that this church should 
be declared as a national shrine by the 
proper governmental agency. 
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Arthur Hoppe’s Columns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, hither 
or yon with Art Hoppe, it is always in- 
teresting and in practically all instances 
great fun. 

I believe the readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp will concur when they read 
the following observations presented by 
one of our most popular columnists as 
he views situations in various locales: 

From the San Francisco Chronicle, 
June 20, 1963] 
INSIDE STORY or THE INSIDE STORY 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Wasuincton.—It is the duty of us ace 
newsmen, as you know, to create a better 
informed public by ferreting out the inside 
story of the news behind the news, So that 
you, a better informed public, will know 
what's really going on. 

And Washington, nerve center of the free 
world, is, of course, the place to ferret them 
out, as anybody in Washington will tell you. 

But, if I may reveal a trade secret, we ace 
newsmen don't really have to ferret them out. 
They're kind of lying around everywhere. In 
fact, everybody who is anybody knows hun- 
dreds of inside stories which they are dying 
to press on us ace newsmen, So we will 
realize they are somebody. 

In fact, I've been here 12 hours and already 
my notebook is chock filled with inside 
stories, Allow me to quote a few pages so 
you will be a better informed public, 

Mr. Kennedy has high hopes of pushing a 
vigorous civil rights bill through Congress, 

Mr. Kennedy has some hope of pushing a 
compromise civil rights bill through Con- 
gress. 

If he doesn’t get some kind of civil rights 
bill through Congress, Mr. Kennedy will kill 
himself. 

Mr. JoHNson has suddenly become a north- 
ern liberal. Not because he wishes to run for 
President in 1968. But because that is what 
he has always been in his heart. (His what?) 

But Mr. Kennedy remains confident as he 
knows that Mr. JoHNSON will continue to 
carry the South for the Democrats. 

Like a cross. 

Miss Christine Keeler is really a CIA agent. 

She is not. That's a rumor planted by the 
CIA to improve the image of its agents. 

Mr. Kennedy has confided to close asso- 
ciates that he is now gravely concerned about 
either the Nassau pact, the NASA pact, or 
the Nasser pact, They asked him to write 
down which. 

That's a joke. 

It is not. 

Mr. Shriver, Mr. Rusk, Mr. McNamara, and 
Mr. Billmark are threatening to quit their 
jobs in protest over lack of firm Govern- 
ment support. Mr. Billmark, however, is the 
only one to confirm this. “If they don't 
make 18th Street all one way,” said Mr. Bill- 
mark in an angry statement issued from the 
driver's seat of his traffic-stalled taxicab, “I’m 
going to quit.” 

While Mr. Billmark doesn’t trust the Gov- 
ernment, it is also true that the northern 
Hberals don't trust Mr. Johnson, who doesn’t 
trust Mr. Bobbie Kennedy, who doesn’t trust 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson, who doesn't trust the 
Irish Mafia, who don't trust anybody. 

And in Washington, that’s a good idea, 

And that’s just the be . My note- 
book is chock filled with a whole lot of other 
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inside stories that would interest you. And 
now that you are feeling, I’m sure, like a 
better informed public, let me caution you 
that this is only the beginning. My note- 
book is chock filled with scores of other inside 
stories that you wouldn't even believe. 

So H you will excuse me, I will now go lock 
myself in my hotel room, I figure if I hear 
one more inside story, I will begin to under- 
stand what's going on around here. 


From the San Francisco Chronicle, June 17, 
1963] 
FOLKS ARE FOLKS, THE WORLD O'ER 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

We're certainly having interesting discus- 
sions these days on disarmament, peace, and 
human brotherhood. But do you know we 
can't understand what one-fourth the hu- 
man race is talking about? It’s because they 
speak Chinese. 

This shocking news comes from the cur- 
rent issue of Scientific American. Which 
says that “much less than 1 percent” of what 
the Chinese are currently saying in their 
books and periodicals is being translated into 
English, French, or German. Mainly be- 
cause we just don’t have enough friends 
who read Chinese. 

And of course we can’t speak to the Chi- 
nese directly. We don’t recognize them. We 
have to pretend they’re not there because 
they've been bad. But at least I thought we 
knew what they were talking to themselves 
about. And we don't. It's awful. 

So you can imagine the jubilation on our 
side when our scientists at IBM came up 
with a machine to transiate Chinese into 
English. And it worked. Here was an inven- 
tion in the field of human communications 
to rank with the telegraph and telephone. 
Here was the dawn of a new era. At last 
we would find out what the Chinese were 
talking about. 

And from the article in Scientific Ameri- 
can, you can kind of visualize the historic 
scene at IBM. There are the scientists—the 
older ones looking like Mr. Samuel F. B. 
Morse and the younger ones like Mr. Don 
Ameche. With trembling fingers they insert 
the incomprehensible ideographs from a 
current Chinese periodical into the maw of 
the machine. It beeps, it flashes, it whirs. 

What will be this historic message to our 
Western civilization? Will it be a grandiose 
phrase like Mr. Morse’s “What hath God 
wrought?” Or will it be the more folksy, 
“Mr. Watson, come here, I want you,” that 
Mr. Ameche made so famous? 

Finally, the inscrutable machine disgorges 
these first words of a new era in human un- 
derstanding. And posterity is indebted to 
Scientific American for recording them. For 
what this epic translation said was: 

“Modern guided missile already possible 
carry with warhead of hydrogen bomb and 
atomic bomb, therefore, it is one kind weapon 
with very big power of destruction.” 

So at last we know what the Chinese are 
talking about. Personally, I would have pre- 
ferred “What hath God wrought?” Or even, 
“24-hour service—dress shirts our special- 
ty.“ But you have to accept the world as 
you find it, I say. 

And as long as that’s what the Chinese 
are talking about, I think maybe we ought 
to chat with them a bit. After all, the mes- 
sage shows the we've got a lot in common, 
real mutual interests and all that. In fact, 
you might say we speak the same language. 

Well, that’s mutual understanding for you. 
Our scientists invent this vastly complex 
machine only to discover that, as the kindly 
old philosophers say, folks are pretty much 
the same the whole world over. 

And now that we've discovered that I 
think I'll go dig a fallout shelter, 
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[From the San 3 Chronicle, June 23, 
1 
DIPLOMACY Is a STUFFED Ecc 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

WASHINGTON.—I hope you remember my 

best friend, Mr. Dick Tuck. He is the distin- 

political scientiss who traveled 
faithfully with Mr. Nixon in the last two 
campaigns and, though very modest, helped 
the reporters make crowd estimates. Which 
were very modest, perhaps, I suppose, be- 
cause Mr. Tuck was working for the Demo- 
crats. 

Since then the question, “Whatever hap- 
pened to Dick Tuck?” has been asked by 
many people, most of them creditors. And 
I'm glad to report that he's right here in 
Washington, moving in diplomatic circles, 
primarily from the hors d’oeuyre table to the 
bar and back again. It's a living,” says Mr. 
Tuck modestly, “if you like stuffed eggs.” 

As there are only two or three diplomatic 
receptions out on embassy row a week, Mr. 
Tuck does have his lean days. But he has 
put his keen, analytical mind to work and 
now has great plans for the future. He told 
me about them when we went out to say 
goodby to the Afghanistanian Ambassador, 
who had requested the pleasure of the com- 
pany at his farewell party of a friend of Mr. 
Tuck’s, who couldn't go, fortunately. 

It was a garden party. Perhaps a half 
hundred guests who had come to bid a fond 
farewell to the good old Ambassador from 
Whats its name, as one lady put it, were 
milling about. 

Mr. Tuck selected several high protein hors 
d’oeuvres, and a waiter handed him a drink 
with a warm smile of recognition. I said I 
hadn't realized Mr. Tuck was so well known 
in Afghanistanian circles. “Oh, no,” said 
Mr. Tuck, “Actually, the food, the drinks, 
and the waiters are the same at all these re- 
ceptions, because they are from a catering 
service. It makes for a staple diet and fa- 
miliar faces.” 

And monotony? Well, yes,” said Mr. 
Tuck, “but it’s lucrative, and I plan to break 


into the field.” Catering drinks? “No,” said 
Mr. Tuck, “catering guests.” 
Guests? “Yes,” he said. “Live guests 


cause a lot of breakage. And they often fail 
to appear. I plan to cater stuffed guests to 
each of our 109 embassies for their recep- 
tions. I will prop them up on the lawn at 6 
p.m. and take them in at 8 p.m. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.” But wouldn't that make 
for inane conversation? “Listen to what 
they talk about now,” he said. I did and 

he had a great idea there, all right. 


It's a * said Mr. Tuck, glowing 
with vision. “I will then expand to cater 
ambassadors.” Ambassadors? “Yes. As 


you know, the prime function of the 109 Am- 
bassadors in Washington is to give these re- 
ceptions. Think of the money catered am- 
bassadors would save many a small country 
in year-round maintenance alone.” 

A radical idea, I said. “Not at all.“ he said, 
“Stop and think. We now send foreign-aid 
money to all these underprivileged little 
countries, which they send back to Wash- 
ington to toss these lavish catered receptions. 
My plan for catered ambassadors and catered 
guests simply streamlines the whole proce- 
dure and will save us millions.” I was 80 
moved by Mr. Tuck's logic that, in tribute, 
I copped the last stuffed egg and slipped it 
into his bowser bag. 


From the San Francisco Chronicle, 
June 25, 1963] 


Just PLAIN Jack ALWAYS IN STYLE 


(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Good morning, friends in televisionland. 
It’s time once again for another episode of 
Just Plain Jack, the heartwarming story of 
a young man’s struggle to win votes and 
influence history. 

As we join Just Plain Jack today, we find 
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him on a grand tour of Europe to have a 
word with each of his old friends. Like 
“goodby.” At the moment he, Sis Eunice, 
and Portly Pierre, the faithful retainer, are 
knocking on the door of Pibbledy Park 
Manor in Sussex-Wessex. 

Jack. I sure hope good old Mac can put 
us up. After the way that stuffy Chuck 
de Gaulle 

PortLy PIERRE. Well, maybe he really 
didn’t have a room, Chief. It’s the height 
of the tourist season, you know. 

Sts Eunice. You should've cracked him 
one, Jack? “Mal why sot kell pense,” I 
always say. It means those French have 
got dirty minds. 

(The door opens a crack and Mr. Mac- 
millan, baggy-eyed and haggard, surveys 
them nervously.) 

Mac (unchaining the door). Oh, it’s you. 
Sorry. I thought it was another of my 
ministers selling True Confessions. 

Jack (shocked). Mac, old friend, you look 
terrible. 

Mac. It’s the scandal. 
to get the sack. 

Jack. You too, eh? It seems everybody 
I talk to in Europe is about to lose his job. 
Talk about your unemployment rate. But 
it’s no excuse for letting yourself go to pot. 
When faced with adversity, I say, do pushups. 
We must get this country moving again. 
Even though it isn’t mine. We must get 
you people back in the swim. We must pool 
our efforts to 

Mac (shuddering). Swim? Pool? Please 
don’t mention those words. I haven't been 
able to look at a pool for 3 weeks. 

Jack. Nonsense. That's just what you 
need, an invigorating dip in the pristine 
water of 

Mac. Christine who? 

Jack. It'll tone up your flabby muscles 
and relax you. Come on, Pierre. Come on, 
Sis. 

Sts Eunice (excitedly). Oh, a British 
swimming party. I’ve been about 
them. Wait'll I get on my track shoes. 

Jack. Great. When you're ready, give 
me a call, girl. 

Mac. You want what? 

Jack. Mac, you're so jumpy. 

Mac. You would be too, old boy, if all your 
ministers were chasing girls around pools 
in the buff. 

Jack (patting him on the back). I know. 
It’s an awful shock to learn that the leaders 
of one of the world’s great powers would 
behave in such an undignified manner. 
But it’s no reason to give up swimming. 

Mac (pulling himself together). I suppose 
you're right. 

Jack. You bet. You've just got to dress 
for it properly. And seeing it’s warm out 
this evening, I'd suggest white dinner 
jackets with our black ties. Last one in is 
a rotten egg. 

Will Mac take the plunge? Or will Jack 
have to get pushy? Can Mac build a new 

based on the black tie? Alone? 

Tune in to our next episode, folks. And 
meantime, as you go down the byways of 
life, remember: When skies are grey, when 
you haven't a friend, things will still go 
swimmingly as long as you've got just plain 
jack. 


I fear I'm about 


From the San Francisco Chronicle, June 26, 
1963] 
ALL Is Fam IN LOVE AND WEST VHTNNNG 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

WasHiIncron.—The Pentagon is having a 
terrible time with our 12,000 military ad- 
visers in South Vietnam, who have been ad- 
vising their way through the jungles of that 
bastion of democracy for the past couple of 
years. Often engaging the enemy in hand- 
to-hand advice. 

It seems our GI's keep griping to visiting 
ace newsmen that it looks like a long, lousy 
war, primarily because the loyal royal Viet- 
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nam Army is not very keen on taking advice. 
Particularly if it involves getting up out of 
the trenches and shooting somebody. And 
all these gripes, of course, are creating a 
most unfavorable image of the war. Which 
hurts Pentagon appropriations. 

But our Army has launched a strong 
counterattack. It has advised our 12,000 ad- 
visers to “accentuate the positive and elimi- 
nate the negative.” Which sounds very 
cheery. “Your approach to the questions of 
the press,“ the official Army directive goes 
on, “should emphasize the positive aspects 
of your activities and avoid gratuitous criti- 
cism. Emphasize the feeling of achieve- 
ment, the hopes for the future and opti- 
mism in general.” Or else. 

Well, you may not believe this, but we 
faced the very same situation in the neigh- 
boring democratic bastion of West Vhtnnng, 
the only nation on which I’m an expert. The 
results were most peculiar. 

It was in the 18th year of President Ngo 
Mahn Ngo’s lightning campaign to wipe out 
the dread Viet-narians, who were all Moscow- 
trained peasants. His 16 divisions of U.S. 
military advisers were all in the frontlines, 
giving advice tooth and nail. Indeed, they 
would occasionally even try dragging a loyal 
royal troop up to the frontlines to advise 
personally. But it didn't work very well. 
Every time they'd advise a loyal royal troop 
to stick his bayonet in a fellow Vhtnnnglian, 
he'd swoon. 

So the Pentagon issued an official directive 
saying: “If you can't say something nice 
about somebody, it’s 30 days on the rockpile.” 

The very next day, U.S. Military Adviser 
First Class Homer Crabtree was interviewed 
in the frontlines by ace newsmen, who asked 
his assessment of his Vhtnnngian comrades 
in arms, >; 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Crabtree, thinking 
carefully, “in my 50 years of soldiering, I 
never did see more lovable fighting men than 
these loyal royal troops. Why, these tough 
jungle warriors can compose sad love songs 
48 hours straight on a handful of rice. 
When it comes to love, they can take it and 
cane it out, no matter how heavy the enemy 

B” 

So the stories started pouring in about how 
lovable the Vhtnnngians were and how lovely 
loye was. And even some people in Wash- 
ington began to wonder if loving people 
wasn’t better than sticking bayonets into 
them. Indeed, there was talk of cutting 
$86.19 from the Pentagon's budget to estab- 
lish a bureau of love. What a crisis. 

But just when all looked hopeless, the 
Pentagon's assistant under secretary for im- 
proving the image of war came up with a 
radical solution. The first directive to our 
advisers in West Vhtnnng was canceled and 
a second issued which said: “Henceforth, 
when asked your opinion of the war itself or 
of the fighting capabilities of the loyal royal 
troops, say exactly what you think.” 

And it worked. For while our GI's ex- 
pressed their opinions to our ace newsmen 
in thousands and thousands of words, not a 
one of them was printable. 


A California Poet Speaks on the Four 
Freedoms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1963 
Mr, CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 


Speaker, it has truly been said that 
poetry is the greatest of all the arts. In 
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my own State of California we have 
many talented men and women who by 
their gifts are able to brighten our days 
and lighten the load we carry in this 
war-weary world. 

Mrs. Zelma Dennis, a resident of my 
district, has contributed many poems to 
Newspapers and magazines. both in this 
country and abroad, She is listed in the 
International Who's Who of Poetry; 
Who's Who of American Women; is past 
president of Poets Haven; and is a mem- 
ber of the California Chaparral Poets, 
and many other organizations of poets 
and artists. Mrs. Dennis is the author 
of six brochures of poetry and holds a 
number of awards for her work. 

Zelma S. Dennis has written four 
poems—one for each of the Four Free- 
doms. I believe they are of sufficient 
merit to be brought to the attention of 
my colleagues and I hereby offer them 
for consideration. 

The poems are as follows: 

FREEDOM oF SPEECH 
When man first crept from ignorance to 
light, 

And found that words could shape the fu- 

ture's way, 
He became articulate, desiring right 

And wisdom for the balance of each day. 
When passion is subservient, not rule, 

Man's thoughts are lofty striving for all 

ood. 
Free e when born of truth is the great- 
est tool 

To forge enduring bonds of brotherhood. 
America your challenge for each one 

Is guard the flame that feeds the fiery 

words 
To keep our history brave from sun to sun, 
From snow-clad peak to every sea-deep 


surge. 
Free speech is key that has for every man 
Design of heaven or hell, since it began, 
—Zelma S. Dennis. 


FREEDOM FROM Fran 


The whiplash of the tyrant long held sway 
And people fied to seek a new frontier, 
Where children yet unborn might someday 


play 
In youthful frolic undimmed by desolate 
í 


ear. 
The journey from far lands was peril- 
wrought 
But courage found its welcome on this 
shore 


Where heart-felt dreams were filled at last 
and caught 
Transforming tired lives to vital core, 
Here knowledge lighted pathways and U- 
lumned 
The scroll of time. All doubt its icy 
grasp 
Relinguished life, and verdant hope now 
bloomed 
With starry vision held in freedom's clasp, 
This land predestined joy of life-to-be, 
Bore in each breast a hallowed guarantee. 
— Zelma S. Dennis. 


FREEDOM OF RELIGION 


From out dark canyons of oppressive years 

Where cruel minds had persecuted Faith, 

We found your light oh Liberty, with tears 

Of Joy, for Hope was not a ghostly wraith. 

We knelt before the altars of belief 

In gratitude each gave his special prayer. 

No longer sorrow and unending grief 

For worship was our own with God to share. 

Here in this land no shackles bound our 
thought, 

We soared to heights on inspiration's wing. 

Our liberated souls reached truth that caught 

New generations where glad hearts could sing 
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To God, whose glory held this land in peace, 
And gave man’s prayer unlimited release. 
—Zelma S. Dennis. 


FREEDOM FROM WANT 


To move untrammeled in life's great pursuit 

Both solely or united is our own. 

This opportunity is Freedom's fruit 

Unique unto America alone, 

We hold this truth that man is free to work, 

To choose his labor or create at will. 

For everyone who toils, and does not shirk 

The menial finds enterprise can fill 

His life and make it reach its highest peak. 

This is reward endeavor truly made, 

Contentment is its gift that all men seek, 

Accomplishment his satisfaction paid. 

American you give in Liberty 

The will to work and serve humanity. 
—Zelma S. Dennis. 


George and Everett Williams, of Boulder, 
Colo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD G. BROTZMAN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, now 
and then a breath of fresh air sweeps 


across the communities in which we live. 


In my hometown of Boulder, Colo., two 
community leaders have given the Uni- 
versity of Colorado the largest gift it 
has ever received. 

George and Everett Williams’ achieve- 
ments are symbolic of the best aspects of 
our way of life. Through their own 
efforts they have followed the path of 
free enterprise to eminent success. Now 
they have shared the financial rewards 
of their success with the University of 
Colorado. 

I include the article from the Boulder 
Daily Camera that describes their gen- 
erous gift: 

BOovLDER Men To Give THE UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO Irs LARGEST Girt IN HISTORY 

Two Boulder men Friday offered the Uni- 
versity of Colorado the largest gift it has 
ever received—a gift designed to produce a 
$20 million endowment and housing for 4,000 
students. 

The whopping offer was accepted enthusi- 
astically by the University of Colorado's 
Board of Regents at their regular meeting. 
Regent Richard Bernick called it the “most 
fantastic thing I've ever heard of," 

The philanthropists are George and 
Everett Williams, longtime friends and 
stanch supporters of the University of 
Colorado. The brothers are subdivision de- 
velopers and real estate investors. George is 
currently in Europe but Everett was on hand. 

The University of Colorado will receive 
half the income from the $20 million endow- 
ment for the first 49 years or less and all of 
the income thereafter. 

Blake Heister, of Denver, attorney for the 
Williams brothers; Hobart D. Wagener, 
Boulder architect who will design the project, 
and Dean of Students Arthur H. Kiendl, Jr., 
explained the offer to the regents. 

DETAILS OF PLAN 

The plan will include: 

1, One thousand five hundred units for 
four thousand male and female students, 

2. Faculty housing for 70 families, 
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3. Commercial shops to serve the entire 
project. . 

4. A conference center big enough to han- 
dle 1,000 conferees, with auditorium, meet- 
ing rooms and dining facilities. Enough 
space will be provided for 300 conferees year 
around and up to 2,000 in the summer. 

5. A recreation center for the behavioral 
sciences. 

6. Recreational facilities, including an 18- 
hole golf course, swimming pool, ice skating 
rink and other facilities. 

Site of the proposed project is 90 acres 
owned by the Williams brothers bounded by 
the Denver-Boulder Turnpike, Baseline Road 
and Frazier Meadows on the south and east. 

Colorado University has absolutely no fi- 
nancial responsibility in this plan. 

FOUNDATION UNNAMED 


The Williams brothers will serve on the 
foundation board with several other persons 
to be designated. Then, after the 49 years 
or less, the foundation—as yet unnamed— 
will dissolve and the whole thing will go to 
the university with no strings attached. 

Cost of the building is estimated at $18 
to $20 million. 

Land valued at over $1 million, 
to Heister, will be donated to Colorado Uni- 
versity outright. 

Kiendl was particularly enthusiastic over 
the “unique possibility” such a setup would 
offer, Nothing like it has ever been done 
before at any college or university. 

CITY SQUARE LIVING 


“This idea will get us back to the city 
square idea type of living,” Kiendl said. 
“This is one of the truly exciting ideas in 
higher education.” 

The dean of students, who has resigned 
his post effective June 30, called the idea 
an “educational community for democracy.” 
He emphasized the importance of faculty 
and students living in close proximity to each 
other, thus “great thinkers are not kept away 
from the students.” 

Target date for completion of part of the 
project—some of the housing units and rec- 
reation facilities—is the fall of 1965. 

Wagener said the complex will be built 
around a village square which will be the 
hub of the community. One- and two-story 
apartment buildings will be featured on the 
perimeter, gradually rising to 10 or possibly 
12 stories at the center. 

Negotiations have been going on for more 
than a year between the Williams brothers 
and various Colorado University officials, in- 
cluding President Quigg Newton, Vice Pres- 
ident Eugene H. Wilson, Business Manager 
Leo Hill and Kiendl. 


Great Oaks From Little Acorns Grow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr, LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Orland Unit-Register, Thursday, June 6, 
1963, carried a meaningful article relat- 
ing to the scheduled official opening on 
July 19, 1963, of the port of Sacramento, 

The article reflects the high points 
of a 47-year history of a plan to bring 
ocean commerce 100 miles inland to our 
capital city. 

I commend this splendid article to the 
Members of the House, which is as 
follows: 
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Great Oaks From LITTLE Acorns Grow 


“Great oaks from little acorns grow.” 
Just a copybook maxim but one which ap- 
plies particularly well to an event of para- 
mount interest to every citizen of the rich 
Sacramento Valley. This important event 
will take place the latter part of this month 
when the $55 million port of Sacramento is 
Officially opened to deep sea freighters from 
every corner of the globe. 

No one can foresee the effect this com- 
pleted project will have on the economy of 
the entire north State. The opening of this 
modern deep sea port located within a stone's 
throw of the capital city, will make Sacra- 
mento a world commerce center with the 
vast agricultural wealth of the Sacramento 
Valley being siphoned through this magnif- 
icent manmade harbor and distributed by 
oceangoing freighters to the far corners of 
the earth. 

That little acorn which has grown into 
the mighty oak was planted only 47 years 
ago, when a few civic-minded Sacramentans 
saw, only dimly at that time, the viston 
of a great inland port for ocean-going ships 
at their front door. The chief credit for 
this great achievement must go to Maj. Paul 
M. Norboe, assistant State engineer back in 
1916. But let us give you a bit of back- 
ground that led up to this big dedication 
day. 
8 was indeed a major point of 
call for those small ocean-going craft back 
in the gold rush days. River commerce, in- 
cluding many a stanch sailing vessel, com- 
menced its twisting way up the natural 
river channel from the wide expanse of 
Suisun Bay as early as 1841 when a schooner 
owned by the ambitious John Sutter shut- 
tled at intervals between Sutter's Fort and 
the sleeping village of Yerba Buena. 

It was in this manner that John Bidwell, 
Sutter’s top assistant, carted by tiny schoon- 
er the remains of the Russian settlement 
at Fort Ross up the coast from the bay 
entrance. Sutter had purchased the entire 
settlement from the Russians for a song and 
Bidwell took a couple of years to transport 
all the tools and equipment, horses, and 
mules left behind by the discouraged Rus- 
sians. 

For 7 uneventful years Sutter’s schooner 
made its trip down the winding channel of 
the Sacramento carrying hides and tallow 
for shipment and bringing back needed sup- 
plies for the fort. Then in the hectic days 
of 1848 after gold was discovered at Sutter's 
mill on the American River, the sleepy Sac- 


ramento River really came into its own. 


The following decade showed traffic jams of 
barques, brigs, schooners, sailing vessels, and 
river steamers in the narrow, twisting chan- 
nel as San Francisco sluffed off its dreamy 
Yerba Buena title and Sacramento became 
the gateway to the Sierra mines. 

A high point in river traffic which clut- 
tered up the winding channel was the arrival 
from the bay of the 1,000-ton steamer, 
Chrysopolis, a $200,000 vessel capable of 

g 1,000 passengers. Rivalry among 
river steamboat lines resulted in many dan- 
gerous and daring river races, several of 
which resulted in disaster and tragedy when 
overextended steam boilers blew up. But 
with the coming of the railroads, river trans- 
portation dropped to a low ebb at the turn 
of the century except for the nightly trips 
in the teen years of the majestic twin 
stern whellers, the Delta Queen and the Delta 
King. 

But forward-looking Sacramentans by 
1910 felt a growing need of a study of the 
great river's possibilities, especially that of 
bringing deep sea freighters to Sacramento. 
Finally the legislature authorized a study of 
this project but forgot to authorize a single 
penny to underwrite the study. Then in 
1914, the idea was given a decided impetus 
when the Grace Dollar steamed up the wind- 
ing channel to discharge 1 million board- 
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feet of lumber at the old wharf below the 
I Street bridge. 

This and subsequent lumber shipments 
prompted Maj. Paul M. Norboe, then as- 
sistant State engineer, to take over the task 
of activating the slumbering river study. 
Acting largely on his own, the official col- 
lected endless data and presented the plan 
to a rather indifferent Sacramento Chamber 
of Commerce. This group finally obtained an 
appropriation of $3,500 from a reluctant 
board of supervisors and this amount was 
matched by the State. 

December 5, 1916, was a red-letter day 
for Sacramento for on that day Hiram W. 
Johnson, then Governor and later U.S. Sen- 
ator, a native son of Sacramento, drove the 
first survey stake for the Sacramento deep 
channel ship canal. But World War I halted 
all work as skilled engineers were not to be 
had. In 1922, however, the lengthy survey 
was completed and a deep water channel 
project was recommended. But like so many 
such surveys, it was filed and only grathered 
dust. 

In 1926, the survey was dusted off again 
and the findings again affirmed but pigeon- 
holed to gather dust until 1933. Then the 
U.S. Senate became interested and requested 
the Corps of Army Engineers to study the 
project. But this came to little or nothing 
and it was not until 9 years later that the 
project finally got off the drawing board. 
A fund of $100,000 was finally raised in Sacra- 
mento to promote the project and in 1946, 
Congress finally authorized the deep channel 
construction with local interests furnishing 
the necessary rights of way across the delta 
lands, 

The Sacramento-Yolo Port District was ap- 
proved at an election on April 15, 1947, and 
a $3.75 million bond issue authorized 2 
years later. But the Korean conflict stopped 
work and it took Congress § long years, under 
the continuous prodding of our good friend, 
Congressman Joun E. Moss, to get the job 
back on the track again. Federal appropria- 
tions under Moss's watchful eye, have varied 
yearly from $1.5 million to $6 million. 

Most of the construction involved the 
dredging of a channel 30 feet deep and 200 
feet wide at the bottom. This manmade 
channel leaves the Sacramento River near 
Rio Vista and cuts through the Yolo Bypass 
to Lake Washington, a natural lake in West 
Sacramento which has been deepened and 
enlarged to provide a perfect turnabout basin 
for ocean going freighters. The channel 
saves 15 miles in travel time between Sacra- 
mento and the Pacific Ocean, besides elimin- 
ating the many narrow twists and turns in 
the river channel above Rio Vista. Ultra 
modern terminal facilities have been com- 
pleted at Lake Washington. 

Now everything is in order for the big day 
some time this month when the dedication 
ceremonies will be held probably at the facil- 
ities at Lake Washington. A delegation of 
Port Sacramento boosters left last month to 
tell the story of the new Pacific coast port, to 
a dozen European cities, extolling the virtues 
of Port Sacramento, this deep sea harbor 
only 100 miles up the Sacramento River from 
the Golden Gate. Foreign shipping concerns 
are being urged to view the new port and 
take advantage of its facilities. This in- 
cludes fine terminals for the bulk handling 
of valley produce so that these products can 
be loaded by bulk into the holds of the deep 
sea freighters. 

Some idea of the possible savings to valley 
growers is the statement of officials of the 
Farmers Rice Growers Cooperative whose 450 
members process a quarter of the rice grown 
in California, They expect to save annually 
a quarter of a million dollars when the new 
port facilities swing into action. They have 
completed an 8-year construction program at 
the port at a cost of $3 million giving the 
cooperative one of the most modern rice 
processing plants in the world. 
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The new port of Sacramento, the realiza- 
tion of a dream of nearly half a century, will 
have stiff and vigorous competition for 
oceangoing traffic. This competition will be 
especially stiff from the older inland port at 
Stockton on the San Joaquin River, which 
for years has held valuable contacts with 
oceangoing freighter lines. Stiff competition 
will also come from the established facilities 
of many years about San Francisco Bay. 

But the backers of Port Sacramento hold 
an ace card in the fact that the huge volume 
of valley produce is 100 miles nearer ocean 
commerce than it was before the port was 
built. They are certain that the entire 
fabulously rich north valley will look to the 
new port at its door through which it will 
siphon its wealth of produce from farms, 
ranches, orchards, mines, and forests. 

And into such oaks do the little acorns 
planted a half century ago, grow. 


More Drains Like TVA Are What 
Country Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. BASS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
include an outstanding editorial from the 
Nashville Tennessean on the TVA: 
More DRAINS LIKE TVA ARE WHAT COUNTRY 

NEEDS 


The harpies in Congress have begun their 
annual quibbling over the appropriation 
asked by the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The TVA has asked Congress for $44,284,000 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1. To 
listen to the Goldwaters and the Eisenhowers, 
who regard TVA as a hoax or as creeping so- 
cialism, one would think this was a major 
portion of the Nation’s $99 billion budget. 

But a comparison of figures will show what 
an insignificant sum it is when regarded in 
the light of returns to all the people of the 
country. These, incidentally, are figures 
which the enemies of TVA never pass along 
to their constituents so that TVA can be 
judged fairly by the Americans it serves. 

Although TVA asks for $44 million, it will 
be operating on a budget of $427 million. 
The rest will come from the sale of electric 
power and of TVA bonds. 

While TVA asks Congress for $44 million 
for the next fiscal year, it has in the past 
fiscal year paid back into the U.S. Treasury 
$49 million—including repayment on prin- 
cipal and a return of dividend on the re- 
maining appropriations investment. Since 
1943, TVA has paid to the Treasury $397 mil- 
lion, which is almost equal to the cost of the 
major power facilities. 

TVA and its power distributors also paid 
out during the past fiscal year $20 million in 
taxes—or in lieu of taxes to State and local 
governments. 

Instead of the $44 million which is neces- 
sary to continue existing expansion, Con- 
gress should be considering the appropria- 
tion of much more to get started on vitally 
needed new expansion projects in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

The money asked is required to continue 
construction of the Beech River tributary 
development project in west Tennessee, to 
continue construction on Melton Hill Dam 
2 rehabilitate chemical facilities at Wilson 

am. 

But in addition to these, Congress needs 
to make funds available to TVA to get started 
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on numerous other tributary development 
projects such as the Elk River and Duck 
River, and to begin early development of the 
Between the Lakes Park on Barkley and Ken- 
tucky Lakes. 

TVA obviously is held in higher regard in 
Washington now than it was during the do- 
nothing administration of President Eisen- 

“hower. But still this regard has not been 
properly translated into action that will de- 
velop the potential of the valley as it should 


In his observance of TVA’s 30th anniver- 
sary at Muscle Shoals in May, President Ken- 
nedy noted that “there are those who say 
that the TVA has finished its Job and out- 
lived its challenge. 

“But all the essential roles of TVA remain, 
their importance increasing as the impor- 
tance of this area's atomic energy, military 
and commercial activities increase. 

“In short, the work of TVA will never be 
over.“ There was a time during the Eisen- 
hower years when there was a question about 
this point. 

It is difficult to understand how some Con- 
gressmen can justify their views of economy 
by voting billions for foreign aid and then 
bickering over a few million for TVA. The 
foreign aid program, undoubtedly, bas done 
a lot of good, But it is doubtful if it has 
done more in any country to sharpen the 
image of American democracy than TVA has 
done by staying home and playing host to 
thousands of foreign visitors each year. 

Visitors from every country regard TVA 
as a model of a free peoplo's cooperative effort 
with the Government. And it is the influ- 
ence this has had in their countries that 
always occupies their attention—not the 
arms and munitions sent abroad by this 
country. 

It is strange that the one appropriation 
Congress can make with a return of the 
money guaranteed is the one that causes the 
most nonsensical debate. With hardly a 
qualm, it pours millions into rivers and har- 
bors and highways with never a cent to be 
returned, But when a TVA appropriation 
comes up—one in which the money even- 
tually will be returned—many Co: en 
seem to regard it as a “drain on the taxpayer.” 

Congress would serve the people better if it 
looked for more drains“ of this type. 


Ocr Water Supply 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly Mr. A. D. Willard, Jr., president of 
WGAC radio station, Augusta, Ga., pre- 
sented an editorial to his radio audience 
on our water supply. I feel that it should 

an even wider audience through 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The editorial follows; 

EprrortaL BY A. D. WI Lann, Jr—WGAC, 
APRIL 29 anD 30, 1963 

We believe that our lawmakers in Wash- 
ington think too little about economy, but 
when their minds do turn in that direction, 
their thinking is sometimes sadly misplaced. 

There is the matter of our water supply, 
for instance. Senator GORDON ALLorr, a Re- 
publican from Colorado, has been leading a 
fight in the Senate to reduce a bill that 
would authorize some $20 million a year for 
water research. We are giad to note that his 
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fight appears to be unsuccessful and that the 
money will be forthcoming. 

This country has plenty of food, plenty of 
oil, plenty of steel; in fact, plenty of every- 
thing but water. In places along the gulf 
coast in Texas and in many of the far West- 
ern States, the matter of water supply is one 
of the great tragedies of this age. 

A Congressman from California once re- 
marked in Washington that if his State had 
a water supply equal to that of Georgia the 
wealth of his people would become un- 
bounded. He said a lack of water was stifling 
both agriculture and industry and that the 
Nation should spend millions if necessary to 
provide for the distillation of sea water. 

And now, strangely enough, we find a 
Senator who is opposed to spending a mod- 
est sum for the promotion of the Nation's 
water resources, The time may come, unless 
something is done to better our water situa- 
tion, when we would be willing to even 
spend billions of dollars to insure an ade- 
quate supply of water. 

In Anderson County, over In South Caro- 
lina, where industry has been seriously han- 
dicapped for lack of water, the sum of 
$800,000 has been set up to finance a water 
commission whose duty will be to make pro- 
vision for making water available in such 
quantity as is needed. Ultimately, that 
county hopes to pipe its water from Hartwell 
Lake 


No, Senator, there are too many other ways 
for your august body to economize. Do not 
stand in the way of giving the people all the 
water they need. 


Moderation Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, may I take 
this opportunity to bring to the attention 
of the Members of the U.S. Congress an 
editorial that appeared in the Quincy 
Patriot Ledger’s Saturday, July 6, 1963, 
edition. 

This editorial is very timely and it 
expresses the grave concern that is on 
the minds of every responsible public 
official in the Nation's Capital. The 
threat of a march on the Capitol by 
100,000 persons offers many problems. I 
certainly hope that in the coming weeks 
that cooler heads will prevail, and that 
Congress will be able to conduct its busi- 
ness in an atmosphere of calmness where 
laws can be enacted for all the people 
with justice for all and malice toward 
none. 

The editorial follows: 

MODERATION NEEDED 

If the United States is to solve its racial 
problem without serious eruptions of vio- 
lence and bloodshed, the extremists of both 
white and Negro factions must be kept under 
control. 

The racial problem admittedly is an emo- 
tional issue for many whites and many 
Negroes. Yet this problem cannot be solved 
by emotion; it will take a lot of common- 
sense, calm moderation, patience and in- 
telligence. If emotions are allowed to rule, 
this country is headed for serious trouble, 

In Chicago, incidents at a civil rights 
rally on the Fourth of July plainly showed 
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the danger of not keeping extremists under 
control. Fortunately, no one was injured, 
although the situation was tense and the 
rally could have turned into a nasty riot. 

Prior to the rally, a large demonstration 
parade was led by Chicago Mayor Richard J. 
Daley, Both events were sponsored by the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, as part of its annual 
convention. 

At the rally, Mayor Daley was booed from 
the platform. Demonstrators carrying plac- 
ards denouncing him pushed to the front 
of the audience. A Negro clergyman, the 
Reverend Dr. J. H. Jackson, president of the 
National (Negro) Baptist Convention, was 
booed loudly when he tried to speak and 
was withdrawn as a speaker. As the Rev- 
erend Dr. Jackson started to leave, a group 
of Negroes ran after him shouting: “Kill 
him! Kill him!” The clergyman was res- 
cued by ushers. 

Mayor Daley is recognized as a liberal 
and has had a good record in racial matters, 
As evidence of his good will toward the 
NAACP, he had led the demonstrtaion march 
before the rally. However, the mayor had 
aroused the anger of Negroes a few days 
before the rally when he told the opening 
session of the NAACP convention that there 
were no Negro ghettos in Chicago. 

The Reverend Dr. Jackson incurred the 
wrath of Negro extremists by opposing a 
planned march on Washington to coincide 
with the congressional debate on President 
Kennedy’s civil rights program. The wisdom 
of this proposed march on Washington is 
questioned by many because of the possibil- 
ity of violence. 

The NAACP leadership, composed of mod- 
erates like the Reverend Martin Luther King 
Jr., reportedly was dismayed and shocked at 
the militant actions of the crowd at the rally. 

Obviously, the rowdy elements in the 
crowd were allowed to act without restraint, 
and it was fortunate that no violence 
occurred. It is apparent that there was in- 
sufficient police protection at the rally to 
contro] these extremists. This was a grave 
mistake on the part of the city officials re- 
sponsible for keeping the peace. 

Senator PauL H. Dovo1ias, Democrat, of 
Illinois, who was allowed to speak at the 
rally, warned the Negroes to be extremely 
careful in the coming months not to allow 
themselves to be provoked by their oppo- 
nents into committing physical violence that 
could be turned against them. He stressed 
Ba need for self-control and group disci- 
p 2 

In view of the explosive nature of this is- 
sue, it is imperative that the extremists of 
both the whites and the Negroes should not 
be allowed to control the situation. Ade- 
quate police protection should be supplied 
during civil rights demonstrations. 

Moderate Negro and white leaders must 
exercise their leadership. The extremists 
and their emotions must be kept under tight 
control, while the Nation is seeking a solu- 
tion to this difficult and dangerous issue. 


Proposed Wage Hour Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, for 
some months the Department of Labor 
has given careful consideration to the 
wording of proposed regulations con- 
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cerning executive and administrative 
employees under wage and hour law. 
Mr. Clarence T. Lundquist, Administra- 
tor, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Division of the Department of Labor, 
has just advised me as follows: 

Proposed regulations concerning executive 
and administrative employees under wage 
and hour law being sent to Federal Register 
for publication in next few days, with op- 
portunity to comment thereon for 30 days 
after publication. The proposed regulations 
will not contain footnote concerning man- 
agement trainees, but if substantial interest 
is expressed in the 30-day period in regard 
to management trainees, we will give care- 
ful consideration to scheduling quickly a 
hearing, giving labor and management full 
opportunity to present their views. 


In view of the particular interest in 
the proposed regulations, I wish to em- 
phasize to my colleagues the importance 
of timely comment thereon, and call to 
their attention that such comments 
should be sent to the Department within 
30 days following publication in the Fed- 
eral Register. 


Pete Ptacek Reports on His “Week in 
Washington” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, an- 
other of the students to participate in 
the “Week in Washington” program 
which my office sponsors to give college 
students a better understanding of gov- 
ernment and politics, was Mr. Pete Pta- 
cek of Webster City, Iowa, a student at 
the State University of Iowa. 

Mr. Ptacek was my guest during the 
week of June 9 to 15. He has submitted 
a report on his activities and I am 
pleased to bring it to the attention of my 
colleagues. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include Mr. Ptacek’s report in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

- June 17, 1963. 
THE CENTER FOR EDUCATION IN POLITICS, 
Division of Special Services, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

Dran Sms: The following is a report on 
my week in Washington, spent the week of 
June 9-15. Most of it will be a day-by-day 
account of my activities. 

On the first day, Monday, the highlight was 
the debating witnessed on the floor of the 
Senate. Senator GOLDWATER and a Democrat 
who I think was WIILTANts debated the right 
to work issue, and later the same Democrat 
introduced and argued for a bill to help the 
transient workers. 

On Tuesday we were given a briefing on the 
legislative reference service that is provided 
for Congressmen, and then a tour of the Li- 
brary of Congress. I was quite surprised to 
learn of the variety of helpful services that 
are provided for the Representatives and Sen- 
ators. We then had a luncheon with Con- 
gressmen SMITH and SCHWENGEL and reporter 
Clark Mollenhoff. The discussion that en- 
sued among the three of them was very en- 
lightening. After the luncheon Mr, SCHWEN- 
cet took us on a tour of the Capitol, and we 
were introduced to parts of it Im sure we 
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never would have been able to see in any 
other way. In the evening we enjoyed a con- 
cert, and then took in various historical land- 
marks. 

The next day we were given a briefing by a 
State Department official. I was heartened 
to see the intelligence and knowledge pos- 
sessed by this individual, and I hope there 
are a lot more people of his caliber working 
in the Department. We had luncheon with 
the two administrative assistants, Mr. Band- 
stra and Mr. Charles Freburg. Again, the 
conversation was very interesting. In the 
afternoon we witnessed a very good debate 
in the House on a renewal of the Area Re- 
development Assistance Act, which was de- 
feated later in the day. 

Thursday, after visiting Democratic na- 
tional headquarters, we saw some very in- 
teresting events on the floors of both the 
House and Senate. On the House side was 
an excellent debate on the proposed renewal 
of the Excise Tax (emergency) Act. Early 
in the afternoon on the Senate side, I saw a 
Republican attacking the foreign policy that 
Kennedy had announted the Monday before. 
Later, I got in on the last part of a long 
speech by Senator Morse, in which he was 
attacking military aid to the European coun- 
tries that can afford to pay more of it them- 
selves. Senators Lone and CHURCH gave 
Morse some brief help while I was watching. 

After a tour of the White House early 
Friday morning, I saw what was perhaps the 
highlight of the week for me. This was the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee ques- 
tioning first United Press International and 
then the operator of an editorial writing 
service. It was shocking to see revealed the 
facts that showed that in effect the UPI had 
been serving as an information gathering 
agent of foreign governments in recent years. 
The implications of this were revealed clearly 
by Committee Chairman FULBRIGHT. Later 
in the day we saw the Government printing 
service, In the evening we viewed the Flag 
Day ceremonies in the Capitol, at which 
Congressman ScHWENGEL spoke, and then 
viewed various displays and documents with- 
in the National Archives Building. 

I would like to mention the wonderful 
cooperation and hospitality that was shown 
to Lee Roy and myself by Congressman 
ScHWENGEL, Congressman SMITH, and Mr. 
ScHWENGEL's staff. They helped us to see 
the most important things and made us feel 
very welcome. They were always ready to 
take time off from their busy schedules to 
give us the needed aid. 

Sincerely, 
Pere Pracxx. 


Catholic War Veterans Honor Congress- 
man Rodino 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, when 
recognition has been made of the efforts 
and achievements of a fellow Member 
of Congress, I take great pleasure in 
bringing it to the attention of this body. 
I am sure that we all share my feelings 
in congratulating our distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr, RoprNol, who was recently honored 
by the New Jersey Department of the 
Catholic War Veterans. 

At the annual conference of that 
esteemed organization held in Atlantic 
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City during June 7, 8, and 9, 1963, the 
State commander presented awards be- 
stowed for service rendered for God, for 
country, and for home,” the highest hon- 
ors bestowed by the Catholic War Vet- 
erans. Our colleague was cited for his 
achievements in the area specified as for 
home,” 

We in the Congress are particularly 
aware of the efforts of our colleague to 
unite families and to further interna- 
tional cooperation and peace and, I am 
sure, heartily endorse the choice of the 
Catholic War Veterans. 

In addition, Peter W. Rodino III, the 
Congressman’s young son, received a 
special award for his “Little People to 
Little People“ program. As we know, 
father and son jointly are developing this 
program, a project designed to promote 
letters of friendship among the children 
of the world, which has been mentioned 
and encouraged previously by Members 
of this body. This worthwhile program 
offers much potential for future interna- 
tional cooperation by establishing per- 
sonal contacts and friendships where ig- 
norance and prejudice previously existed. 

At this point, I wish to offer my en- 
couragement to the continuing progress 
of the “little people” program and re- 
peat my congratulations to my good 
friend as the recipient of such an honor 
from the Catholic War Veterans. 


Negro Attorney Says Integration 
Irrelevant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 
above the hysterical cries of the racists 
who have hypnotized themselves into 
believing that all the deficiencies of the 
Negro race will be solved once it can be 
mixed with the white race, there has come 
a statement from a young Negro attorney 
in Birmingham which says what we who 
believe in the orderly and peaceful sepa- 
ration of the races have said for years. 

His statement that the current drive 
to mix the races will destroy rather than 
create pride and dignity in the Negro 
is like the proverbial breath of fresh air 
in the fetid atmosphere created by the 
professional racist agitators. I whole- 
heartedly support his stand that Negroes 
forget about integration and develop 
their own talents and resources. 

The Associated Press story as it ap- 
peared in the Shreveport Journal is as 
follows: 

NEGRO ATTORNEY Says INTEGRATION IRRELE- 
VANT TO ProGress oF RACE 

BIRMINGHAM —A young Negro attorney 
said racial integration is irrelevant to the 
progress of his race and that current civil 
rights campaigns “destroy rather than create 
pride and dignity in the Negro.” 

Desegregation drives such as the one here 
have done nothing to improve the Negro, 
said the attorney, 27-year-old Donald War- 
den, of Oakland, Calif. 
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Warden is president of the Afro-American 
Association, a new movement aimed at self- 
improvement of the Negro. He came to Bir- 
mingham to set up a chapter of his orga- 
nization, 

He issued a debate challenge to Martin 
Luther King, Jr., one of the integration 
leaders who have pushed the drive in 
Birmingham. 

GOING TO COURT 


“And next time an integration campaign 
starts, I'm going to court for an injunction 
against the leaders to prevent them from 
collecting money from the masses of the 
people unless they admit it isn’t going to 
benefit the people,“ he sald. 

Warden said desegregation benefits only 
the middle class Negro who wants to dis- 
associate himself from the lower class Negro. 

He said his plan was to create jobs, empha- 
size education, and vocational training. 


COULDN'T AFFORD IT 


“If the downtown lunch counters are 
desegregated,” Warden said, “the bulk of Bir- 
mingham's black community couldn't afford 
to buy a 50-cent hamburger.” 

“Why not put up a factory that would 
create a hundred jobs?” 

“In terms of financing, the money that has 
been spent on demonatrations—on bonding 
people out of jail—could have opened up 
factories with 200 to 300 jobs.“ 

Warden proposes that Negroes forget about 
integration and, through pooling their re- 
sources develop an economic structure of 
their own. 


Four Hundred and Fifty-five Million More 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the loud 
“hurrahs” of the recently observed In- 
dependence Day still ring in our ears as 
I ask the consent of my colleagues to 
insert a timely editorial in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record. This editorial was car- 
ried in the Harvard, II., Herald, July 4, 
1963. 

Founded in 1887, the Harvard Herald 
acquired and merged with the Harvard 
Independent, which was founded in 1865, 
in 1924. The editor and publisher is 
Lowell A. Nye. 

Well prepared, and qualified for em- 
ployment with the Nation’s largest and 
most widely quoted dailies, Lowell Nye 
remains a country editor because of his 
devotion to his country, his family, and 
his community. To him, the Harvard 
Herald is the voice of the people, and he 
gives it depth and devotion. Through its 
columns he brings the world and its fac- 
ets, the Nation and its issues, the com- 
munity and its joys and sorrows to his 
readers. “Management” and “slanted” 
are utterly foreign to his editorial poli- 
cies. I commend his candor: 

FPove HUNDRED AND Pirry-FIve MILLION 

More 

There is still some sort of hypnotic haze 
over the US. Senate. That body's behavior 
last week when it came to the so-called Area 
Redevelopment Administration, which has 


charge of doling out funds for depressed 
areas of the Nation, is understand- 
ing. The Senate voted 65 to 30 to give the 
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ARA $455 million more when the agency 
could not use $264 million previously voted 
to it. 

Surely our own Senator PAuL DovacLas, who 
championed this bill in the first place is in 
a hypocritical position. He pleads for econ- 
omy on the one hand and then stecrs this 
wasteful appropriation through to success- 
ful passage on the other. 

The ARA program, supposed to come up 
with federally financed projects that will 
reduce unemployment, has achieved one Job- 
making result that we can expect from all 
bureaucrats. The ARA has already added 
522 employees to the Federal payroll in try- 
ing to administer these funds. 

The House has voted 209 to 204 to kill 
this new ARA appropriation. Now that the 
Senate has its day, the bill goes back to the 
House for reconsideration. 

All over the country there is a cry for get- 
ting the Federal Government out of private 
enterprise. Witness the recent wheat farmer 
vote. But the U.S. Senate doesn't under- 
stand the country's mood. It is in some sort 
of hypnotic haze. If Pau. Doudtas is the 
skilled hypnotist, we could wish he would 
practice his art in some place other than the 
taxpayer's arena. 

We can only hope the House of Representa- 
tives again votes “No.” 


Shortcomings in Public Affairs of the 


Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, fre- 
quently we find the columnists of various 
papers calling the attention of the public 
to affairs of Government in such a way 
as to dramatize the shortcomings as in 
the case of a column by Terrence 
O'Flaherty in the San Francisco Chron- 
icle on July 2 and the one by George 
Dixon in the Washington Post of July 5. 

Both columns follow: 

{From the San Francisco Chronicle, 
July 2, 1963] 
I FOUND ADVENTURE 
(By Terrence O'Flaherty) 

Television’s newest adventure series, “Bold 
Journey” starring Jack Kennedy, has been 
playing on all three networks for the past 
10 days, sponsored by the people of the 
United States. It is one of the season's 
most expensive summer replacements so 
naturally only the American taxpayer could 
be expected to foot the bill. 

The opening episode was titled “Big Jack 
in Berlin"—the one with the surprise end- 
ing where he sacrificed all the American 
cities. This was a strong start and it wasn't 
likely that the episodes to follow could top 
such a finale. And they didn’t, 

Others were: “Jack at the Wall,” “Jack 
Goes Home” or “Did Your Grandfather Come 
From Ireland?” plus “Jack in England” and 
“Jack at the Vatican.” Yet to come: “Jack 
Flies Back” and “Home Again Hyannis Port.” 

In all cases the star was poised, handsome, 
forceful and he knew his lines. The spon- 
sors were undoubtedly pleased, although the 
audience ratings are still to be revealed. Cer- 
tainly the “studio” audience liked the pro- 
grams immensely. 

Despite the variety of locale there is a 
sameness about the scenery. The airport in 
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Berlin looks like the one in Ireland which 
looks like the one in Rome. One might sus- 
pect the whole series was filmed on the back 
lot at MGM. There is also a sameness about 
the automobiles. According to my box score, 
Mr, Kennedy was seen Getting Out of Cars: 
27 times; Getting Into Cars: 46 times, As 
Gertrude Stein would say: “A car is a car 
is a car.” 

One therefore wonders why the star and 
crew were flown so far and wide for foreign 
locales. There are plenty of foreign extras 
available through Central Casting, Holly- 
wood. 

One memorable episode in the series oc- 
curred when Jack was greeted by Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan (or was it Chancellor Ade- 
nauer?) at the airport in London (or was it 
Ireland?) and spoke to the crowds of Italians 
(or were they Germans?) and they all agreed 
that his visit to England (or was it Ireland?) 
was the greatest thing to happen to them 
since they were liberated from the Nazis (or 
was it the English?). 

There is one line that I wish the writer 
had put into the script somewhere in the 
series: the financial aid that has been—and 
is still being given generously to all our 
friends and enemies overseas came—and is 
still coming—out of the daily paychecks of 
all Americans, rich or poor, old or young. 

Unfortunately 999 Europeans out of 1,000 
think that it comes from a hole in the ground 
somewhere near Fort Knox and it was some- 
thing we could easily do without. 


From the Washington Post, July 5, 1963] 
TOURS ANONYMOUS 


(By George Dixon) 

Las Vecas, Nev—There are more press 
agents and press agents’ photographers per 
square foot along this strip of air (and other- 
wise) conditioned desert than any place else 
on earth. Periodically they go nuts wi 
frustration on orders of the State 
ment in Washington. 

Foreign chiefs of state, who would be good 
for front page spreads in most of the news- 
papers of the world, keep dropping into Las 
Vegas to do things they wouldn't dare do at 
home—but if they request anonymity they 
get it. 

Our State Department snatches the ball- 
point pens out of the hands of the press 
agents and the cameras out of the hands of 
the photogs. 

The entrepreneurs of the Las Vegas flesh- 
pots have entered into an effective working 
compact with Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
to keep visiting foreign leaders nameless 
during their stay here, if they wish to be 
nameless. 

If the renowned guests desire some kind 
of identity wherewith to make covert con- 
tacts of one sort or another, they can request 
the fleshpot-State Department combo to fur- 
nish them with an incognito, or an alias. 

The State Department furnishes this price- 
less service through an apparatus I never 
heard of until now. -It carries the impres- 
sive name of Governmental Affairs Institute, 
and operates from a lavish setup at 1726 
Massachusetts Avenue NW. on Washington's 
embassy row. If you happen to be a foreign 
king or queen and want to go highjinksing 
on the cuff, just give it a call. 

I would never suggest it was deliberate, 
but in adopting the name of Governmental 
Affairs Institute it could convey the impres- 
sion to the untutored that it was connected 
with the U.S. Government. But no, it's a 
private concern. 

The Government has only one connection 
with it, purely nominal. It's the Govern- 
mental Affairs Institute's only customer, and 
5 you, my taxpaying pals, pays all the 

The foreign dignitaries tour this country, 
and even when they come to Las Vegas, it’s 
on our tab. 
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The way they're routed piles up the big- 
ble travel bill. Let's take the typi- 
cal visit of a ruler from the Far East: 

He's booked across the Pacific to San Fran- 
cisco, then across our continent to New York. 
Then to Washington, often to be a guest of 
President Kennedy at Blair House, After 
Washington comes this crisscross bookings: 

Back to New York, to Chicago, to Cleve- 
land, to Boston, to Detroit, to Houston, to 
Dallas, to Los Angeles, to San Francisco, to 
Sacramento (they all want to see Gov. Pat 
Brown), to Denver, to Las Vegas (which is 
missing from the published itinerary), to 
Los Angeles, to Seattle, to San Francisco, 
to Honolulu—and back home. 

This free service is for top politicos. Two 
other private concerns are under contract 
to the State Department to cuff-ride stu- 
dents, teachers, culturalists, and such. The 
Institute for International Education han- 
dies scholars. I don't dare let myself con- 
jecture too wildly about the remaining one, 
the Experiment for International Living. 
Maybe it’s for venturesome foreigners who 
want to experiment? 

The Government Affairs Institute provides 
by far the most luxurious service, If the 
visiting nabob desires a personal shepherd, 
the GAI gets him an escort officer from the 
State Department. The escort officer pro- 
tects him from any possible discovery by 
the press when they get to Las Vegas, 

This latter service is especially appreciated 
if the visiting ruler is also the religious leader 
back home. $ 

The head of church and state can thus 
anonymously savor the attractions of Las 
vi still maintain his—or her—na- 
tional image of being death on booze, gam- 
bling, and dolls who are not draped all over— 
sometimes including the kisser. 


Nuclear Submarine Launching Speeches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, on June 22 
the skill and ingenuity of American 
know-how was illustrated in graphic 
fashion. On that day four nuclear sub- 
marines were launched, three on the east 
coast and one on the west coast, They 
were the Tecumseh, the Flasher, the 
John C. Calhoun and the Daniel Boone, 

The Tecumseh and the Flasher were 
launched at Groton, Conn. I had a par- 
ticular interest in this ceremony because 
my wife, Inez, was sponsor of the Tecum- 
seh. Mrs. Paul B. Fay, Jr., wife of the 
Under Secretary of the Navy, was spon- 
sor of the Flasher. Joint ceremonies 
were held and the launches of the two 
submarines were simultaneous. 

Participating in the launching of the 
Tecumseh were Mr. J. William Jones, Jr., 
president, General Dynamics/Electric 
Boat; Rear Adm. Lawson P. Ramage, 
USN, deputy commander, Submarine 
Force Atlantic Fleet; and Senator JOHN 
O. Pastore. Participating in the launch- 
ing of the Flasher were Mr: Roger Lewis, 
president, General Dynamics Corp.; Rear 
Adm. William A. Brockett, USN, chief, 
Bureau of Ships; and Vice Adm, Elton W. 
Grenfell, USN, commander, Submarine 
Force Atlantic Fleet. 
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It is my privilege to submit for print- 
ing in the Recorp the statements made 
on this memorable occasion, as follows: 

“TECUMSEH” LAUNCHING SPEECHES 
REMARKS BY MR, JONES 


Mrs. Sikes, Senator Pastore, Admiral 
Ramage, Representative Sikes, Navy friends, 
and friends of the Navy and Electric Boat, 
on behalf of our more than 16,000 employees, 
it gives me great pleasure to welcome you 
here on this beautiful day for the launching 
of our ninth Polaris submarine, the 
Tecumseh, 

You will be interested to know that Jerome 
Shawnee and his family, who drove all the 
way from Tulsa, Okla., is with us today. 
He is the chief of the Shawnee Tribe and 
will ride the Tecumseh down the ways. 

This is an especially proud day for Electric 
Boat and the U.S. Navy because before the 
sun has set today four nuclear submarines 
will have been launched, if you will permit 
me, sort of a grand slam homer for the 
forces of freedom. 

We at Electric Boat are privileged to par- 
ticipate in this important occasion by 
launching two of the four submarines—the 
Tecumseh, a fleet ballistic missile submarine 
which you are witnessing, and in our south 
yard the Flasher, an attack-type submarine. 
It is our plan to launch these two submarines 
at the same time and at this moment, Roger 
Lewis, president of General Dynamics, is 
handling the ceremonies in the south yard. 

In launching these ships, however, we 
leave the making of significant records to 
those dedicated submariners who will soon 
take them to sea with the serious mission of 
keeping the peace. The very best efforts of 
the designers and shipbuilders can only be- 
gin to approach the level of performance 
turned in by the men of our submarine force. 

Again, let me say how pleased we are to 
have you all with us today. 

TELEGRAM FROM VICE ADM. K. d. RICKOVER 

I regret circumstances prevent me from 
attending the launching of Flasher and Te- 
cumseh. Please extend my warm regards to 
all those Electric Boat personnel who con- 
tributed to this event. 

H. G. RICKOVER, 
Vice Admiral, U.S. N. 
PRESENTING THE SPONSOR 


Our sponsor for the Tecumseh is Mrs. Rob- 
bert Sikes, of Laurel Hill, Fla. She is the 
wife of Representative ROBERT SIKES, of the 
First Congressional District who we are hon- 
ored to have here on the platform today. 

Mrs. Sikes is obviously a very active wom- 
an in civic affairs. She is a member of the 
Congressional Wives Club, the Woman's Na- 
tional Democratic Club of Washington, D.C., 
a member of the Florida State Society, and 
is a past president of that organization. I 
am honored to present to you our gracious 

sponsor, Mrs. Sikes. 
INTRODUCTION OF ADMIRAL RAMAGE 


We are especially happy to have with us 
today one of the Navy’s top submariners, 
one who has devoted a lifetime of service 
to the submarine force. He has a most 
envlable record in the service of his coun- 
try. During World War II a grateful Na- 
tion bestowed on him its highest decoration, 
the Medal of Honor. He has served with 
distinction ‘in his present post as deputy 
commander, Submarine Force, Atlantic Fleet, 
and has done so well, in fact, that he has 
received a well-deserved promotion which, 
we are sorry to say, will take him from this 
area. He has been promoted to vice admiral 
as Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for 
Fleet Operations and Readiness. It is my 
great pleasure to present to you Adm. Law- 
son P. Ramage. 


REMARKS BY ADMIRAL RAMAGE 


Mrs. Sikes, Senator Pastore, Mr. Jones, 
this is truly a day to remember. To all of 
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us the launching of this great ship Tecumseh 
has some special personal significance. 

To our wonderful sponsor let me say how 
pleased and honored we are to have you 
with us on this occasion. 

To Mr. Jones and everyone in the Electric 
Boat Division of General Dynamics, I wish 
to extend my congratulations and the Navy's 
appreciation for this and the many other 
great contributions you are making to our 
growing submarine force. You all are in- 
deed longstanding members of the family. 

To all the officers and men of the 
Tecumseh’s blue and gold crews I know how 
proud you are to be assigned to this fine new 
ship—we all wish you every success in fitting 
out and in the fulfillment of your ultimate 
mission. 

To all of us, what we see here today repre- 
sents the results of the highest coordination 
between the designers, builders, suppliers, 
and operators. 

It represents the highest motivation and 
dedication to the service of our great coun- 
try. 

All this, the Tecumseh, has in large mea- 
sure. I know she will come on to be another 
strong pillar for peace. 

We are all tremendously proud to be Ameri- 
cans and at times like this we have every 
right to be. May it ever be so. 


INTRODUCTION OF SENATOR PASTORE 


Our principle speaker today is a native of 
our neighboring State of Rhode Island, a 
place that is home to large segment of our 
work force, a fact which adds to our pleasure 
in welcoming him to this shipyard. Most 
of his life has been devoted to public serv- 
ice. He has served in the Rhode Island Gen- 
eral Assembly, as assistant attorney general 
as Lieutenant Governor and Governor of that 
great State. The people of Rhode Island 
elected him to the U.S. Senate in 1950 and 
he has served them and the Nation faithfully 
and with distinction for the past 13 years, 
Ladies and gentlemen, the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island and the chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, the 
Honorable JOHN O. PASTORE, 


REMARKS OF U.S. SENATOR JOHN C. PASTORE ON 
OCCASION OF THE LAUNCHING OF ‘THE 
“TECUMSEH,” GROTON, CONN., JUNE 22, 1963 


My fellow Americans, it is a moment of 
high privilege and a source of personal honor 
and official satisfaction to me to have a part 
in these memorable ceremonies today. The 
launching of this submarine marks another 
major step in the defense of our Nation and 
the preservation of freedom. 

Tecumseh was a brave Indian enemy who 
died just 150 years ago. 

Tecumseh is the beloved idol of victory of 
Annapolis. 

Tecumseh is the proud name of this good 
ship that joins our first line of defense, and 
our best hope for peace. 

As a member of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy, I also have the 
honor of representing the arm of the Con- 
gress which played a dominant role in sup- 
porting the development effort which brought 
to reality the incomparable weapon system 
that this great ship represents. 

_ The achievement of the nuclear submarine 
was not without doubters and discourage- 
ment and difficulties. 

Yet, who would have believed in those 
days, or even later, if you will, when the 
world's first nuclear ship, the Nautilus, was 
launched from this same yard, that within 
a few years a partnership of nuclear sub- 
marines and Polaris missiles would result in 
the creation of America’s first line of de- 
fense. 

These doubts, discouragements, and difi- 
culties were solved and resolyed by Amer- 
icans in and out of uniform, by scientists 
and technicians, officers and civilians, who 
worked as a team in the arduous days of 
development, 
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Our Nation certainly owes a great debt 
of gratitude to Admiral Rickover and Ad- 
miral Reborn, the naval officers who so ca- 
pably directed the development of the two 
major systems incorporated in the Polaris 
submarine. 

And our debt runs to the officers and men 
who man these ships—who, at great per- 
sonal hardship to themselves and their fam- 
ilies, spend months away from home in the 
lonely expanses of the great ocean so that 
the rest of us may enjoy the privileges of 
American freedom. 

We can never fully repay the young men 
who make up the crews of these ships and 
who so courageously face the ever-present 
dangers of the sea. 

Today I wish to pay particular tribute to 
the men and women who share a major 
responsibility for the high standards and 
accomplishments of the U.S. Navy. Not- 
withstanding the great achievements of our 
Scientists; the capabilities of our best de- 
signers and the bravery and devotion of our 
naval officers and crews, all of this would be 
to no avail without the capabilities and 
conscientious devotion to detail of the thou- 
sands upon thousands of shipyard workers. 

America will ever be grateful to its many 
civilian workmen who labor at this yard 
to build our ships and to keep us free. 
Never has there been demanded of crafts- 
men such a degree of perfection as from you 
who build the nuclear submarine. 

Your integrity, your honor, and your pride 
as well as your skill of mind and of hand, 
furnish the built-in triumph that is now the 
Tecumseh. You, the workers of this yard 
and, I am proud to say, many of you resi- 
dents of my own State of Rhode Island, have 
just reason to be proud of your accomplish- 
ments and we salute you, not only for your 
outstanding manual skills, but for your great 
sense of responsibility. 

There are few endeavors in the field of 
labor where dependence upon the integrity, 
honor, and pride of the craftsman Is as vital 
as in the building of these ships. 

We often speak proudly of our country as 
the ship of state. America is a ship that rides 
on the labor, loyalty, and love of each of us. 

This is a time of tempest, a time of test- 
ing, and surely we shall strive to meet every 
test in our time, for united we shall ride out 
every storm to that fair day of decency, dig- 
nity, freedom, and peace that is heaven's 
promise to all men of good will. 

This is a high moment of history, a high 
moment of hope and happiness for all the 
world as this good ship, the Tecumseh, moves 
down the ways. 

It is a moment of pride, pride that is yours 
in a job well done. 

It is a moment of appreciation, apprecia- 
tion which is ours as grateful Americans. 

It is a moment of prayer, that Almighty 
God will make every voyage of the Tecumseh 
a peaceful one. 


“FLASHER” LAUNCHING SPEECHES 
REMARKS BY MR. LEWIS 

Good morning ladies and gentlemen, it's 
& privilege to welcome you on this glorious 
day for an altogether proud and remarkable 
ceremony. 

The launching of any large ship is a signal 
occasion, together, as it does, the 
builders, the users, and those who wish her 


godspeed. 

But today we are all part of an occasion 
quite special, For the first time in history, 
two nuclear submarines—the Flasher, and 
the Tecumseh—will be launched simultane- 
ously. 

The occasion is marked by the fact that 
the board of directors of General Dynamics 
and their wives are with us today, and that 
Mrs. Fay, who will christen this ship, is here 
with her three fine her husband, 
the Under Secretary of the Navy, and her 
friends. 
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We of General Dynamics are particularly 
pleased because the ship to be launched here 
bears the name Flasher, an honored one for 
Groton shipbuilders. 

Just 20 years ago, on June 20, 1943, 
Electric Boat launched the original Flasher 
which went into a truly remarkable record 
in combat, sinking more than 100,000 tons 
of enemy shipping. As that Flasher sym- 
bolizes the contribution of this yard made 
to victory in war, this second Flasher will 
symbolize another contribution, one to the 
defense of freedom and the maintenance of 
peace. 

It is our earnest hope that this submarine 
will never be called on to prove herself as 
was her predecessor, However, we believe 
she is a good ship, and that she will measure 
up to any task or challenge she may face. 
And we know too, that the men who sail her 
will do so with the same spirit and dedication 
as that shown by the men of the original 
Flasher, a spirit and dedication which is part 
of the Navy's great tradition. 

We have built this ship with that tradi- 
tion in mind. And we have done so with 
the guidance of a fine and competent part- 
ner, the Navy's Bureau of Ships. 

We are pleased and honored to have with 
us today, the Chief of the Bureau, a man 
who, incidentally, is a native of eastern 
Connecticut, and who worked here at Elec- 
tric Boat briefly before entering the Naval 
Academy, Rear Adm. William A. Brockett. 

Admiral Brockett. 

ADMIRAL BROCKETT'S REMARKS 

Distinguished guests, ladies and gentle- 
men, scientists explain their rapid techno- 
logical advances of recent years by saying 
that they stand on the shoulders of giants, 
They mean, of course, that their work is 
based on that of those who proceded them. 
The same thing is no less true of the con- 
struction of our highly intricate and compe- 
tent submarines of today. 

In this hydrodynamically efficient hull, 
such as Flasher has, are neatly fitted the 
products of years of research and develop- 
ment. Dedicated men of many disciplines, 
naval architects, marine, electrical, mechan- 
ical, and electronic engineers—have devoted 
their best efforts, over the years, to this end 
product. 

Electric Boat is known throughout the 
world as a principal repository of these very 
special skills. This remarkable ship is the 
product of many distinguished ancestors, the 
O, the R, the S boats, the fleet submarines 
of World War II. the Albacore (the hull 
form), and most importantly the Nautilus, 
in which the quantum advance to nuclear 
propulsion was proved out. 

The translation of concepts into reality 
represented by the Flasher is not easy. It re- 
quires the special abilities of many skilled 
craftsmen, and I commend their contribu- 
tion. As Flasher slides down the ways, we 
can all feel pride at this tangible evidence 
of the brains, the effort, the teamwork, which 
can produce such outstanding ships for the 
Nation's defense. 

Thank you. 

INTRODUCTION OF ADMIRAL GRENFELL 

Thank you Admiral Brockett. We are in- 
deed honored to have with us today one of 
the operating fleet's most distinguished lead- 
ers, the man who directs the activities of 
most of our Navy’s nuclear submarines. He 
is a graduate of the U.S. Naval Academy, 
holds a master of science degree from the 
University of California, and for heroism in 
combat has been awarded the Navy Cross, the 
Silver Star Medal, and the Legion of Merit. 
T am proud and honored to present as our 
principal speaker the commander of the 
Submarine Force, U.S. Atlantic Fleet, Vice 
Adm. Elton W. Grenfell. 

Admiral Grenfell. 
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ADDRESS BY VICE ADM. E. W. GRENFELL, U.S. NAVY, 
COMMANDER, SUBMARINE FORCE, U.S. ATLANTIC 
FLEET 
It is a great privilege for me to join you 

here today in helping to launch this fine 

new ship upon her future career in the Sub- 
marine Force. 

Once again, the Navy is deeply grateful to 
the men of Electric Boat for building us an- 
other ship which is destined for an impor. 
tant role in the defense of the free world. 

So it is a very special privilege for me to 
join my old friends at Electric Boat and 
thank them personally for the newest of 
thelr many contributions to modern sea- 
power and to our own national security. 

Today, this 22d day of June, 1963, is a 
notable day in the 63 year history of our 
submarine Force. Few here are unaware 
that this is the scene for two submarine 
launchings, and many of us here know that 
John C. Calhoun at Newport News and Daniel 
Boone at Mare Island are also being launched 
today; but all of you should know that this 
is the first time in our history that we have 
launched any submarine on the 22d of June 
or four submarines on any one day in peace- 
time. 

This is a remarkable achievement for our 
Nation's submarine builders and, a credit 
to the teamwork with the Navy which made 
it possible. We pay high tribute to Electric 
Boat for their lion's share in this accomplish- 
ment; and we are proud of our Nation's 
oldest submarine building shipyard on this 
memorable day. 

We have shared many significant occasions 
with Electric Boat but June 20, 1943, was 
marked for a particular kind of glory. On 
that wartime day 20 years ago the Navy 
joined with Electric Boat in the la 
of another Flasher. The small group which 
assembled for that occasion had little reason 
to foresee that this new submarine would 
someday carve for itself a place in U.S. sub- 
marine history which was second to none in 
naval warfare. As that Flasher slid down 
the ways they knew only that this weapon 
of destruction had commenced the first leg of 
her long journey to enter the war in the 
Pacific. 

No one could know that during her rel- 
atively short 14-month career in the war 
zone Flasher would prove to be the greatest 
tonnage sweeper of all our submarines. 
Under the command of Ledr. Reuben Whit- 
aker and later Ledr. George Grider, Flasher 
sank more shipping in her short career than 
was sunk by any submarine in our naval 


Perhaps her greatest patrol was made in 
late 1944 under Ledr. George Grider who is 
with us here today. 

Engaging in two of the most violent ac- 
tions of the war Flasher sank two destroyers 
and four tankers. 

That outstanding submarine was awarded 
the Presidential Unit Citation for its success 
on the third, fourth, and fifth patrols, all 
during 1944. The last part of that citation 
said “her brilliant record of achievement is a 
reflection of the personal valor and superb 
seamanship of her officers and men.” 

Today we are gathered to honor this new- 
est ship of the modern submarine navy. 
Flasher is not merely its name, or just any 
name. As she is christened remember that 
we also honor the men of the first Flasher 
who have set the standard of persona] per- 
fection for the men who will man her suc- 


cessor, 

As she is launched we are witness to an 
ancient and stirring rite. This marvel of 
engineering is about to become a ship—to 
inherit the tradition from John Paul Jones 
to the present—and to receive the spirit of 
those who built her and those that will man 
her. 


It is perhaps appropriate to pause for a 
moment and reflect upon the of 
this occasion. First of all, we are privileged 
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today to take part in the ceremony which 
will start on her way a splendid example of 
the wonderful teamwork between industry 
and the Navy. Our national security rests in 
great measure upon this team as never before 
in history. 

Secondly, our shores have been defended 
by sailormen in stout New England ships 
since the birth of our Nation. We see before 
us another great ship to add to this Yankee 
tradition. 

It is not enough that a nation number the 
hulls of a fleet of ships and call them war- 
ships. For in order to make a significant 
contribution to peace, these ships must be 
recognized by their potential adversaries as 
being ships which can in fact carry their 
country’s flag into battle and deliver heavy 
punishment upon their enemy. The greater 
the recognized ability of the ship to make 
war, the greater is her contribution to peace, 
Flasker's contribution is certain to be a most 

ant one. 

Actually, the ship before us is merely the 
hull of the man-of-war which she will soon 
become. The skilled craftsmen of electric 
boats have just begun to install the several 
thousand miles of wiring and the piping and 
equipment which are required to make her 
ready for sea. Step by step she will be made 
ready to join the fleet. 

We in the fleet are eager to have Flasher 
join us in keeping the peace. She is the 
10th attack submarine of the Thresher class 
to be launched, and from our experience at 
sea we know of the unparalleled capabilities 
of this class of submarine. We need as many 
of these fine submarines as our Nation can 
afford to build. We do expect, indeed, that 
they will become the fleet boat of our future 
submarine navy. 

Third, the alliances of free nations 
around the world depend upon the ability 
of the people of the United States to project 
their power for good across the sea. This 
new Flasher will contribute, and did her 
namesake, to insuring that this Nation with 
her ideals of individual freedom will pre- 
vall at sea in the presence of those who 
would oppose us. She is needed in our fleet 
as much as was her predecessor who was 
born only to demonstrate her will, her skill, 
and her strength on the testing ground of 
the Pacific war. 

At the same time we recognize that the 
unprecedented military capabilities of these 
ships has also meant unprecedented com- 
plexity. Thus, we are able to see in these 
ships the most advanced technology of any 
in the world. This, in turn, has imposed 
a tremendous challenge upon the men who 
are to man this ship, and a challenge far 
greater than that for which the first Flash- 
er received a presidential unit citation. 

To Commander Carnahan and the officers 
and men of this Flasher I ask only that you 
too be found worthy of the challenge you 
will meet henceforth. I bid you good luck 
îm all adversity, in fair weather or foul, 
in peace or war. 

As Flasher slides down the ways into her 
future I trust that all of us may join in 
the traditional and reverent hope that 
Flasher will be blessed throughout her life 
with fair winds and following seas. 

INTRODUCTION OF MRS. FAY 


Thank you Admiral Grenfell. We of Elec- 
tric Boat are proud and jealous of our role 
as a partner in the builder-user team that 
produces these great machines. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it's now my very 
great pleasure to introduce to you the attrac- 
tive and gracious sponsor of this submarine. 
She is the mother of Kathy, Paul, and Sally, 
who are here today. She is active in com- 
munity affairs in her own home town of San 
Francisco. She's active in Navy affairs in 
Washington. It’s a great pleasure to intro- 
duce to you Mrs. Paul B. Fay, Jr., our spon- 
sor, 
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MRS. FAY’S REMARKS 


When Korth telephoned me and 
asked me if I would like to become the spon- 
sor of the Flasher, our household was in a 
turmoil of excitement. In fact, the last 
thing my son said to me today was: “Mom, 
if you don't crack that bottle, you're going 
to be in big trouble with the crew of the 
Flasher.” 

So I hope everybody’s praying for me. 

But what I really came to say was that I 
am deeply grateful to be given the opportu- 
nity to launch the Flasher. For I know that 
our country’s strength and safety depends in 
a great measure on our atomic submarines. 

For these ships are no better than the 
officers and men who operate them. Last 
night, after talking to Commander Carnahan, 
I realized that our coming officers and crew 
will be motivated, dedicated, and well trained. 

I would like to salute the skipper, the com- 
ing officers and crew, the technicians, the 
workmen, who I know will always be faith- 
ful to the trust that our country has placed 
in them. 

Thank you. 


Is Sukarno Shifting Policy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr, Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an interesting editorial, and a 
most encouraging one, from the New 
York Times of July 8, 1963, with respect 
to the policy of the Government of 
Indonesia. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 8, 1963] 
Is SUKARNO SHIFTING Poticy? 

Has the Indonesia of President Sukarno 
veered significantly toward moderation? 
There is evidence that such a turn may have 
occurred. 

Suddenly dropping expropriation threats, 
Jakarta has given American and British oil 
companies in Indonesia at least 20 more years 
of assured operations. The Sukarno Govern- 
ment has ceased its menacing opposition to 
Malaysia and instead is considering a re- 
gional cooperation pact with the proposed 
new state and the Philippines. Moves have 
been made that will probably lead Indonesia 
to reverse plans not to participate in the 1964 
Olympic games in Tokyo. : 

Rational new internal measures have been 
taken: fresh incentives for exporters, decon- 
trol of some prices, termination of Govern- 
ment subsidies for certain state enterprises, 
liberalized marketing and pricing policies, 
An International Monetary Fund team of 
specialists drafting a general economic sta- 
bilization program is being given sympathetic 
attention. A new determination to cut state 
expenditures and balance the budget has 
been expressed. 

The Indonesian economy desperately needs 
stabilizing through sensible Government 
measures and foreign aid available only in 
this and other Western countries. Indonesia 
has nothing to gain but trouble through con- 
tinued attemps to sabotage Malaysia. Such 
factors as these constitute realistic motiva- 
tions for abandonment of Jakarta's adven- 
turistic, Communist-leaning policies of the 
past. 

A new course would not be easy at first. 
Economic stabliization would bring hard- 
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ships to some sections of the population. 
The big Indonesian Communist Party could 
be expected to create political and economic 
disruptions. It is too early to say definitely 
whether the Sukarno Government has de- 
cided to face the difficulties and permanently 
steer a new direction. But indicators so far 
are intriguing signs of what could be a de- 
velopment of major importance for Indo- 
nesia and all southeast Asia. 


Ambassador Bowles Explodes Myths 
About Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include the following 
article by Ambassador Chester Bowles in 
the New York Times magaine of June 
16, 1963: 

MYTHS About AFRica AND THE REALITY 
(By Chester Bowles) 

In Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 32 African na- 
tions recently concluded a chiefs of state 
conference to develop the maximum basis 
for political and economic cooperation, 
Only the Republic of South Africa was ab- 
sent. This is but one mark of the changes 
that have swept Africa from a position of 
unheeded obscurity to a place of primary 
world interest—and sometimes confusion. 

Eight years ago, when I first visited Africa 
south of the Sahara, 29 of these nations 
existed only as colonies or as trusteeship 
territories. There was no Bureau of African 
Affairs in the State Department, and only 
two centers of African studies in the United 
States, In all of Africa there were only 
four American embassies. 

In the weeks that my wife and I spent 
traveling down the African West Coast to the 
Congo, across to the Rhodesias and west to 
Uganda, Kenya, and Ethiopia, we came to see 
Africa as an awakening giant, stretching 
its limbs and opening its eyes to the first 
faint prospect of freedom. 

Yet with notable exceptions, largely in 
British West Africa, European civil servants 
appeared as serenely confident of the perma- 
nance of things as their grandfathers had 
been in the days of Queen Victoria. How, 
some would ask, could we expect the Euro- 
pean settlers of East Africa to compromise 
their pleasant and profitable existence under 
pressure from uneducated natives? 

Outside of British West Africa only a 
handful of forward-looking European lead- 
ers were conscious of the trend toward 
change and were ready to move with the 
times, and even for them the pace was too 
swift. Before the war, they had been doing 


“things to the Africans. Now, belatedly, they 


were striving honestly to do things for them. 
With a few exceptions they had not yet 
learned to do things with them. 

On each of the half dozen trips ‘which I 
have taken to Africa since then, I have seen 
the pace of change rapidly accelerating and 
our own efforts expanding in response. The 
4 American embassies of 1955 have now 
become 31, headed by an extremely compe- 
tent group of ambassadors, most of them 
vigorous younger men. Our U.S. Informa- 
tion Service libraries have increased to 51; 
Americans serving in Africa in our embassies, 
consulates, USIS posts and Agency for In- 
ternational Development missions now total 
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almost 3,000, in addition to 1,500 members 
of the Peace Corps. 

In the meantime, here in the United States 
the flow of books, documentaries, articles, and 
lectures on African history, politics, geogra- 
phy and culture has reached floodtide. The 
African Bureau of the State Department, 
nonexistent 8 years ago, has grown into a 
remarkably dedicated and effective organiza- 
tion, manned in large part by younger For- 
eign Service officers. 

Our present policies by and large appear 
admirably well keyed to the realities of the 
new Africa, and our new administrative ap- 
paratus is competent to carry them out. 
What is urgently needed now is deeper con- 
gressional and public understanding of the 
economic and political forces that are shap- 
ing Africa's future, and a clearer recognition 
of the degree to which developments in 
Africa affect our own security interests. 

In this framework let us examine some 
of the current popular stereotypes in regard 
to Africa which stand in the way of such 
understanding: 

RACIAL ANTAGONISM—BLACK HATING WHITE— 
IS STILL A DOMINANT FACTOR 

Contrary to this general impression, Af- 
rica's new leaders—with few exceptions— 
are neither antiwhite nor anti-European. 
In spite of the long and often humiliating 
colonial experience, few hold grudges against 
either the former colonial powers or their 
own European minorities. 

For instance, the African leaders of mod- 
ern Kenya insist that while their first concern 
is to secure independence, this should be 
accomplished in such a way that the Euro- 
pean minority will be given a sense of per- 
sonal security and participation in building 
the new nation. In what was once known 
as French West Africa we find the same 
friendliness toward the former colonial 
rulers—the same willingness to live and let 
live, to forget past wrongs. 

The Republic of Guinea offers a dramatic 
example of this resilience. In 1958, when 
President Sékou Touré decided to leave the 
French Union, the exasperated French re- 
duced their investments in Guinea and re- 
called many of their doctors, technicians, and 
teachers. Then, when the United States was 
slow to respond to Touré’s desire for Ameri- 
can assistance for fear of antagonizing our 
French allies, Guinea turned to the Soviet 
Union for economic aid. The Kremlin re- 
sponded favorably, and some American 
policymakers promptly wrote off this new 

African nation as a probable Communist 
satellite. 

Yet, in the face of the most difficult pres- 
sures and adjustments, Guinea's young lead- 
ers have maintained a refreshingly sound 
perspective, which includes a genuine desire 
to reestablish friendly relations with the 
French, for whom they continue to express 
respect and even affection. In this cold war 
period of violence and bitterness such toler- 
ance is heartening. 

Nor are these isolated cases. With the ex- 
ception of Algeria, transition from African 
colonialism to African freedom has been 
achieved with surprisingly little violence. 
Indeed, in the recent interval of difficult ad- 
justment—during which 25 African nations 
south of the Sahara emerged from colonial 
rule—fewer than 8,000 people have been 
killed, and this includes the Mau Mau revolt 
in Kenya and the Congolese civil war. When 
we compare this relatively orderly transition 
with the mass killings that accompanied 
comparable revolutionary changes in China, 
Russia or even the Indian subcontinent, it 
seems miraculous, 

It should be added that the Africans re- 
sponsible for this mature style of transition 
are themselves notable for their youth, en- 
thusiasm, and humility. In country after 
country, these new leaders have appeared to 
come out of nowhere; most of them are un- 
der 45 and many are in their thirties. 
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AFRICAN LEADERS ARE UNREALISTIC VISIONARIES 
IN THEIR VIEWS ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 


On the contrary, the objective visitor will 
be impressed with the sophistication with 
which most African planners are approach- 
ing this challenge. In 1955, to be sure, the 
few African nationalist leaders with whom I 
was permitted to talk were dreaming of in- 
dependence in terms of nuclear reactors, 
global airlines and steel mills. These visions 
of economic gardenur, however, have long 
since been replaced by a remarkably down- 
to-earth understanding of achievable goals 
and priorities. 

When a foreign visitor asks African leaders 
to list their requirements for national devel- 
opment, he will find their replies not only 
realistic but also surprisingly uniform. 

Their first concern is for expanded and 
improved education, including technical edu- 
cation; the new African faith in education is 
passionate. > 

Second, they are likely to emphasize 
development, with particular stress on more 
productive agriculture through extension 
work, experimental farms, low-interest credit 
cooperatives and commercial fertilizers. 

Third is the need for improved communi- 
cations—roads, railroads, telephone and tele- 
graph installations. 

And, fourth, they may stress the need for 
small industries that can manufacture the 
inexpensive consumer goods that in non- 
Communist countries must be relied upon to 
provide the incentives for increased prođuc- 
tion in both rural and urban areas. 

Many African leaders point out that a 
major share of such industries should be lo- 
cated in the small provincial towns so that 
the headlong rush into the large cities can 
be siowed down and a more rewarding life 
created near their homes, where the people 
feel more secure, 

ALL OF AFRICA IS THE SAME—A SINGLE GREAT 
MASS OF LAND AND PROBLEMS 


Against this, sensitive American visitors to 
the new Africa will be impressed with the 
diversity of this great continent and the 
pride that each new nation is taking in its 
own future. 

Africans want to be masters of their own 
destinies—and for this reason most African 
leaders demonstrate an acute awareness of 
the threat to their independence posed by 
international communism. Because they 
know by experience how uncomfortable it is 
to be ruled by others, however generous and 
well-intentioned, a fierce sense of independ- 
ence is everywhere evident. This is often ex- 
pressed in an almost belligerent determina- 
tion to build their own future within the 
framework of their own culture and above 
all, not to appear to be influenced by out- 
siders—particularly by white foreigners. 

While this new sense of national identity 
may strike us as a distorted and often exas- 
perating refiection of the spirit of freedom, 
the world Communist movement—still 
dreaming great dreams of dominant ties with 
the new African states—will find it a formi- 
dable political obstacle to its ambitions. 

Yet the new Africa is surprisingly free of 
provincialism. Side by side with a fierce 
dedication to independent growth is a sober 
realization of the need for cooperation among 
neighbors in viable geographic units. Al- 
though hopes for a full-blown, all-African 
political federation at this stage are unreal- 
istic, there is a steadily growing movement 
toward forms of multinational cooperation in 
both East and West Africa, as the conference 
in Addis Ababa demonstrated. 

Most African leaders are realists who be- 
lieve that small African nations of a few mil- 
lion people each, many of them with crazy- 
quilt borders that are a legacy of clashing 
19th-century European colonial ambitions, 
have much to gain by merging development 
plans and governmental services with those 
of their neighbors, Farsighted Africans even 
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see these economic ties as a first important 

step toward increasing political integration, 

AFRICA’S PROBLEMS ARE SO VAST THAT MAJOR 
ECONOMIC PROGRESS IS IMPOSSIBLE IN THE 
FORESEEABLE FUTURE 


The very opposite is the case. Africa's 
economic potential is limitless. By 1975, 
when its short supply of educated and tech- 
nically skilled manpower will be substan- 
tially eased, the rate of per capita income 
growth in most of Africa may be faster than 
in either Latin America or Asia. 

Although the obstacles created by inade- 
quate education and inexperience in public 
administration are formidable, they are 
likely to be overcome more rapidiy than 
many observers think. And, once this is ac- 
complished, Africa's vast economic promise 
will become dramatically evident. 

For one thing, only two or three African 
countries are plagued with the deeply rooted 
resistance to political reforms on the part of 
an entrenched elite that one often finds in 
other underdeveloped continents. And al- 
though some observers regard the tribal sys- 
tem in most parts of Africa as a similar bar- 
rier, they may be surprised to see the relative 
ease with which many of these tribal ar- 
rangements, including the common owner- 
ship of land, evolve into constructive systems 
of cooperative ownership and management. 

Another important African advantage over 
the long haul is the extraordinarily favorable 
ratio, in most African nations, of people to 
natural resources, The Congro and the 
Sudan, in particular, illustrate the possibil- 
ities. Each of these new countries is about 
two thirds the size of India and may be ex- 
pected to possess a similar percentage of In- 
dia’s natural resources. Yet the population 
on India is 440 million, while the population 
of the Sudan and the Congo is approxi- 
mately 13 million each. 

The economic implications are self-evi- 
dent. Once sufficient numbers of trained and 
educated Congolese and Sudanese are avail- 
able to help organize and develop their vast 
natural resources, the per capita incomes In 
both countries may be expected to grow far 
more rapidly than in India, in spite of the 
demonstrated vitality and capacity of In- 
dian democracy. 

This development is likely to be spearhead- 
ed by the rapid introduction into Africa of 
labor saving machinery, with the consequent 
growth of a well paid core of industrial 
workers and a developing middle class. While 
the more heavily populated Asian countries 
may be resisting modern because 
its first impact is to throw people out of work, 
the new African nations are likely to face 
an increasing labor shortage and a conse- 
quent rapid increase in wages and purchas- 
ing power as machinery is introduced to fill 
the gap. 

Although on balance Africa's present de- 
velopment and long-term future prospects 
appear remarkably promising, we should not 
overlook the dangers. A sober view must 
take into account certain built-in political 
traps which in several areas could turn the 
present generally favorable situation into dis- 
aster. One of the most important and press- 
ing of them has been the Congo. 

Before the Congo achieved Independence 
in 1960, the province of Katanga, through 
its vast copper exports, supplied the Central 
Government with nearly half of its foreign 
exchange and half its annual tax income, 
Not only its transportation system, but much 
of the rest of the Congolese economy was fi- 
nanced by this single natural resource. 

If Katanga had ultimately seceded, we 
would almost surely have witnessed a bloody 
civil war in the heart of Africa and the po- 
litical disintegration of a potentially wealthy 
country nearly one-third the size of the 
United States. This would have invited 
Communist intervention in the very heart of 
Africa. 
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Faced with this situation, the United 
States would have been forced to choose be- 
tween turning its back on a dangerous 
political debacle or acting unilaterally and 
at substantial cost to pick up the pieces. 
Fortunately we made the right choice—to 
support a request from the Congo Govern- 
ment for U.N. aid—and today the United 
Nations is striving to help this once profit- 
able colony transform itself into a viable, 
unified nation. History will view this as a 
fateful decision. American failure to sup- 
port the U.N. effort would have produced 
an impact far beyond the Congo itself. 

How, then, should the United States deal 
with the new Africa? 

The first requirement is continuing, 
courageous support for the right of all peo- 
pies to determine their own forms of govern- 
ment. Respect for this fundamental right 
is an intrinsic part of our American faith 
which we can never afford to compromise. 

In 1825, Prince Metternich, the spokesman 
for reaction in post-Napoleonic Europe, in 
referring to American support for the Greek 
war of liberation from the Turks, said: 
“Wherever a subject people seek revolu- 
tionary change, there you will find the Amer- 
icans applauding those who succeed and 
bemoaning those who fall.“ In today's rev- 
olutionary world, similar support for self- 
determination must be an integral part of 

olitical strength. 

e while wholeheartedly supporting 
the right of all peoples to govern themselves, 
we should recognize the difficult adjustment 
facing our friends in Europe. Once the 
strength of the African independence move- 
ment became clear, the British, the French, 
and the Belgians (with some admitted 
lapses) have conducted themselves generally 
with understanding, flexibility and skill. 
Let us then forgo patronizing lectures in 
dealing with our European associates. Our 
joint interests will best be served by an 
earnest effort to understand their problems 
and to work with them toward realistic 
solutions. 

Third, in the last few years, the Bureau 
FFF nt 
has developed great sensi y and compe- 
tence under the leadership of Assistant Sec- 
retary G. Mennen Williams. Let us continue 
to strengthen this key organization. 

Pourth, the Peace Corps appears to be 
ideally suited to the needs of Africa. In 
Ethiopia, Tanganyika, Nigeria, Cameroon, and 
Liberia, I have met serious young Americans 
who are a profound credit to this country 
and a promise of increased world under- 
standing among the younger generation. The 
Peace Corps is the most outstanding new 
contribution to foreign policy in the last 
decade. Im Africa, as elsewhere, it should 
be expanded rapidly. 

Fifth, we should join with other capital- 
exporting nations to make sure that those 
African countries that are able to absorb 
economic assistance are supported, and, 
equally important, that they are given the 
right kind of help. In line with the priori- 
ties set by responsible African leaders, educa- 
tion should be given major emphasis, fol- 
lowed by integrated development of the rural 
areas, agricultural extension, public admin- 
istration, health services, and road construc- 
tion. 

Insofar as possible, we should encourage 
local initiative in these undertakings, par- 
ticularly in the construction of schools, clin- 
ics, and roads. A simple, bamboo-mud school 
or a connecting road built by parents and 
other villagers in the tradition of our own 
rural development will contribute far more 
to the orderly political growth of a villege 
than a better constructed road or a show- 
place school bullt with no local involvement. 

Some American observers suggest that the 
ex-colonial countries—Britain, France, and 
Belgium—should be urged to take the lead 
in furnishing economic assistance to Africa. 
In effect this has already occurred. In 1962 
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the contribution of the former colonial pow- 
ers amounted to $1.1 billion while U.S. assist- 
ance was a little more than one-third that 
amount. However, we must be careful not 
to allow others to put a ceiling on our own 
efforts. The emerging African nations will 
continue to need substantial American help 
not only to speed their development but to 
underscore their new independence from 
European domination, 

Sixth, we should not compromise our own 
interests or principles in an effort to win 
African applause on short-term issues where 
we honestly believe that they are wrong and 
we are right. A strained effort to curry favor 
by agreeing with African leaders, regardless 
of the circumstances, will not create the 
solid ground necessary for an enduring part- 
nership, In the UN., for example, we find 
ourselves on most issues voting with the 
African nations because we share with them 
a desire for a freer, more prosperous, more 
peaceful world. But when issues arise about 
which we fail to see eye to eye, we have not 
hesitated to say so. 

However, let us curb our impatience when 
particular situations fail to develop as we 
think they should. The new African nations, 
having at long last thrown off British, French 
and Belgian rule, have no desire to be either 
Russianized or Americanized. They want to 
be Africanized, and in a hurry. 

Although they share our hopes and fears 
on most aspects of world affairs, they are 
anxiously and often belligerently determined 
to maintain their own identities. When they 
sense that their independent judgment is 
being compromised they will go out of their 
way to assert it regradless of what we say 
or think—and even regardless of thelr own 
immediate interests. 

In this regard, we should also keep our 
perspective when African leaders make 
speeches or offer U.N. resolutions which we 
consider to reflect undue impatience and 
emotionalism. We should remember that 
early in our history—and even from time to 
time today—we have done likewise. Further- 
more, many African capitals do not yet have 
large and experienced civil-service systems, 
aided by extensive research and public-in- 
formation organizations. This sometimes re- 
sults in speeches or resolutions based on 
inadequate or outdated Information. With 
the passage of time, however, this situation 
will correct itself. 

Finally, let us remember that in the post- 
War years, when we Americans were learning 
by hard, painful experience about the nature 
of communism and the deviousness of Com- 
munist diplomacy, most of the present crop 
of African leaders were living under colonial 
governments as obscure civil servants, bud- 
ding young lawyers or university students, 
absorbed with their own affairs. As in our 
own case, experience is the only reliable 
teacher, and experience takes time. 


Supreme Court Decision on Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, in today's 
mail, I received a copy of Dr. Henry B. 
Luffberry’s statement to his church con- 
gregation. This statement was called to 
my attention by a former Wisconsin res- 
ident, now a member of Dr. Luffberry’s 
congregation. I recommend the reading 
of this statement to each Member of the 
House of Representatives. The state- 
ment follows: 
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A STATEMENT TO My CONGREGATION 


(By Dr, Henry B. Luffberry) 
{Nore—Comments of the pastor of St. 
Paul's Lutheran Church, Washington, D.C., 
on the Sunday following the Supreme Court 
decision on Bible reading and prayer in the 
public schools.) 


It is the function of the Supreme Court to 
interpret the Constitution, and nothing I am 
about to say should be interpreted as ques- 
tioning the competence and authority of the 
Court. 

It has been the function of the prophetic 
ministry since the time of Isaiah to interpret 
the spiritual significance of secular and po- 
litical events. 

The Supreme Court decision of June 17, 
1963, came as no surprise to me, But I did 
not welcome it as some churchmen who 
threw In the sponge a year ago. And I do not 
gloss over its importance as some who say al- 
ready that religion belongs only in the 
church and home. And I certainly do not 
herald it as a new bastion in the separation 
of church and state; but rather I see in it the 
further crumbling of the spiritual founda- 
tions of our democracy. For to me the de- 
cision of June 17 has one tragic implication 
above all others: 

The first amendment introduces what we 
have long called the bill of rights, That 
amendment contains two clauses, The 
first—the establishment clause—is intended 
to protect us from the imposition of a state 
religion. The second—the free exercise 
clause—is intended to protect us from gov- 
ernmental interference with the free exer- 
eise of religion. I repeat: To protect us 
from governmental interference with free 
exercise of religion! To the Founding Fa- 
thers, and to generations of Americans who 
succeeded them, these provisions were a 
mighty bulwark defending our right to 
worship. 

But in recent years these guarantees have 
been used frequently for selfish ends in the 
interests of atheism, agnosticism and secu- 
larism, There has been a growing confusion 
as to whether the right not to worship is 
inherent in the right to worship. Some 
have equated these rights and contended 
that indifference to God is itself a religion. 

The decision of June 17 is the culmina- 
tion of this quarter century of confusion. 
In my opinion the tragic lasting effect of 
that decision is that the right not to worship 
is now held to be a higher freedom than the 
right to worship. 

This deplorable situation will be with us 
a long time. It may seem to some that 
there is nothing we can do. But I urge 
you as Christians to let the implications 
of the decision of June 17 weigh upon your 
conscience, realizing that every day and 
every week you make a choice between these 
two rights—the right not to worship, or the 
right to worship. And if we would pre- 
serve what is left of the sacred heritage 
that came from our forefathers, we must 
manifest before our children, our community 
and our world the conviction that we con- 
sider the right to worship our highest frec- 
dom May God help us so to do. 


Failure of Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1963 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under the 


title of “Why I Am Opposed to Foreign 
Aid,” the New York Times magazine of 
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July 7, 1963, carries an article written 
by a distinguished Member of the House 
of Representatives, the Honorable Orro 
E. PassMAN. 

In the article Mr. Passman summarizes 
his opposition to the global foreign hand- 
out program and some of the reasons 
why he is leading the fight in the House 
Appropriations Committee to drastically 
curtail spending for this purpose and 
thus give a measure of relief to America’s 
hard-pressed taxpayers. 

The New York Times article follows: 

FAILURE OF FOREIGN Am 
(By Orro E. PASSMAN) 

(Most powerful congressional antagonist 
of foreign aid.” This is how Capitol Hill 
observers characterize Representative Orro 
E. Passman, Democrat, of Louisiana, who 
holds the key job of chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Foreign Operations 
Appropriations. The Times magazine asked 
Mr. Pass Man why he opposes the program. 
Here is his reply.) 

Secretary of State Rusk saw fit recently 
to accuse Members of Congress and others 
who favor substantial reductions in this 
country’s spending for foreign aid of o- 
operating with global Communist strategy.“ 
It is regrettable that the Secretary made such 
an intemperate and groundless statement 
but, no matter what his real opinions are, 
the remarks tie right in with the unrealistic 
point of view held by many overidealistic 
people in the executive branch of Govern- 
ment regarding the vast and complex world- 
wide foreign aid program. 

Iam one of those the Secretary was talk- 
ing about. I am opposed to foreign aid; it 
has been, in my opinion, one of the greatest 
foreign policy failures in history. But as a 
realist, I recognize that it is, however, dis- 
tasteful, a political fact of life” today. 

Our foreign aid is the basis of such foreign 
Policy as we have. Over the past 16 years, 
Washington administrations have made 
long-term “moral” commitments that in- 
volve our country’s good faith and that must, 
as a matter of course, be fulfilled. Even if 
the Executive were to decree a fundamental 
shift in foreign aid policy—surely an un- 
likely possibility—considerable time would 
be required to carry out the change. Nations 
all over the world have come to expect largess 
from us. They would need time to make 
substantial adjustments—time to cure them- 
selves of what has become literally an “addic- 
tion” to foreign aid. 

Such is the “political fact“ of foreign aid. 
In view of that fact, my work as chairman 
of the House Subcommittee on Foreign Oper- 
ations Appropriations is not to end the pro- 
gram at one stroke but rather to help “con- 
tain" it, to encourage commonsense in its 
policies and operations and to curb as much 
as possible its waste and mismanagement. 

However, this necessarily limited effort in 
no way alters my personal belief that the 
whole program is wrong. I believe it is wrong 
for four main reasons: 

First, it has undermined the dollar. In 
one form or another, U.S, foreign aid has 
gone to 104 countries at a cost since the 
end of World War II of $120 billion, if we 
include the interest on the money we have 
borrowed to give away. The impact of all 
this on our own fiscal position becomes 
obvious if we consider how the program 
works. 

When nations are credited with foreign aid 
doliars against which they can place orders 
for goods and services. the invoices for these 
goods and services are sent to the US. 
Treasury for payment—from the taxpeyers’ 
till—rather than to the government which 
receives the shipment. In normal commer- 
cial practice, when the United States sells 
& nation goods or services, we receive some- 
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thing in return—dollars, gold, or goods and 
services. Under our foreign-aid program, 
however, it as one-way deal—the goods or 
services go out, the U.S, Treasury pays the 
bill, and the United States receives nothing 
of a tangible commercial nature in return. 

So great has been America’s outpouring of 
wealth through foreign aid that many of the 
recipient nations have accumulated dollars 
far in excess of their needs. Consequently, 
they demand gold in exchange for the dol- 
lars, and in the past 10 years our gold re- 
serves have been reduced from more than 
$23 billion to less than $16 billion. Over 
the same period, other “free world“ coun- 
tries increased their gold holdings from $13 
billion to nearly $25 billion and their short- 
term dollar credits from less than $11 billion 
to $25 billion. For these dollar credits, those 
countries can demand gold, and if such a 
demand should come, the United States could 
not meet it. 

This is the condition that is fundamentally 
at the root of our dangerous balance-of-pay- 
ments situation. And, subsequently as a re- 
sult of our fiscally irresponsible action, the 
annual budget deficits increase, and the pub- 
lic debt—already exceeding by $24 billion the 
combined public debts of all other nations 
of the world—continues to rise at an alarm- 
ing rate. Some day the debt must either be 
repaid, or repudiated through inflation. 

My second criticism is that foreign aid has 
made the dollar a symbol of international 
charity. It has inculcated in less-favored 
nations the belief that the United States is 
morally responsible for bringing the whole 
world up to our standards of living and free- 
dom by using our taxpayers’ money, 

The fact is, the majority of the aid-re- 
cipent countries do not, and will not, tax 
their own people at rates even remotely close 
to the U.S. rates to assist in bringing about 
the improved standards which we say we are 
trying to help them attain. Our aid is 
treated rather generally by recipients as a 
substitute for internal initiative and effort 
and in many cases it cannot be effectively 
utilized. 

In the third place, the aid program has 
become not only an added tax on our pro- 
ducers, but also a subsidy to our foreign 
competitors. While rapidly depleting our 
own wealth and resources, it has been a pri- 
mary reason for our increasingly noncompet- 
itive position In word markets. Largely be- 
cause of our wasteful giving, our prices have 
become so high that we cannot now com- 
pete successfully in world trade without the 
Federal Government's subsidizing our exports 
by as much as 30 percent. 

Finally, despite our tremendous ald ex- 
penditures and commitments, our world po- 
sition remains a precarious one. Within a 
relatively brief span of years, our country 
became great, free and respected, in large 
measure because we had a firm but fair for- 
eign policy based substantially upon trade. 
Today, through foreign aid, we have substi- 
tuted “dollar diplomacy,” a foreign policy 
that is a new concept among the family of 
nations—a weak policy, bordering on ap- 
peasement. We have been dissipating our re- 
sources in the hope that we shall acquire 
friends, yet there is little evidence that we 
have done so. 

These are some of the general failings of 
the foreign aid program as I see them—and 
I consider them serious enough to call the 
whole program into question, But, as I have 
sald, it is politically Impossible to abolish it 
now. Therefore, I believe we should recog- 
nize and attempt to remedy as many as pos- 
sible of the faults of the present operation. 

Cited briefly, here are a few of the more 
readily evident shortcomings: 

(1) There has not been adequate advance 
planning, in the form of firm technical and 
financial arrangements, and we have failed 
to reach definitive understandings with re- 
cipient countries on just what projects are 
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essential. As a result, too many projects 
have been undertaken in individual coun- 
tries, and assistance has been dispersed over 
too wide an area. Quantities of material 
have been delivered that are greater than the 
recipient countries need or can use. 

(2) In several countries, the official ex- 
change rates used by the U.S. Government 
have substantially overvalued the local cur- 
rencies. The use of such rates has unduly 
increased the dollar cost of our aid; and also, 
in some of the countries, the use of these 
unrealistic exchange rates has resulted in 
windfall profits to importers and provided 
incentives for speculation and irregular prac- 
tices. 

(3) There has been a lack of qualified 
personnel and an oversupply of unqualified 
or poorly qualified personnel. 

(4) In the military aid program, the ob- 
jectives have not been sufficiently clarified 
so as to distinguish between forces which are 
justifiable on the basis of military roles and 
missions and those which are equipped and 
maintained for other than military reasons. 

(5) We have acceded to too many requests 
for prestige projects. Many nations, includ- 
ing those that are relatively newly inde- 
pendent, seek status by building huge dams, 
steel mills, superhighways, and national air- 
lines, all financed by the U.S. taxpayer. We 
have placed entirely too much emphasis on 
meeting the personal desires of foreign po- 
litical leaders for such prestige-builders, 

Without delay, our spending for foreign 
aid—in all of its categories—ought to be 
drastically curtailed. The time is here to 
start on the task of gradually phasing out 
the foreign aid program as a whole. Mean- 
while, we should try, by tightening up the 
loose administration, cutting down on over- 
staffing and eliminating as many as possible 
of the impractical and overidealistic plans 
and projects, to reduce substantially the 
Sanco of good American dollars that are 
wasted, 


National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, as Members 
of Congress already know, the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress held its 
50th national convention on June 47 in 
Washington, D.C. For half a century, 
this organization has helped govern- 
mental and private interests to develop 
the vast water resources of our country. 
Through its contributions, it has earned 
the respect and admiration of people na- 
tionwide. The high regard in which the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress is 
held may be seen from the following tele- 
gram which President Kennedy sent to 
the Convention on June 7, 1963: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., June 7, 1963. 

I am pleased to send greetings to the 50th 
convention of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress, and I am confident your meet- 
ing will be productive. 

Our mutual concern for the progressive, 
orderly, and balanced development of our 
Nation's water and related land resources 30 
vital to our growing and complex society is 
reflected in the Federal budget for 1964. 
Funds were requested for the Corps of Engl- 
neers, the Bureau of Reclamation, the Bureau 
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of Indian Affairs, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and the Soil Conservation Service to 
start construction on a large number of new 
projects as well as to continue those started 
in previous years. 

We are continuing to make progress on the 
courses of action which I reported to you last 
year; for example, in the abatement of water 
pollution, the provision of recreation oppor- 
tunities, and the formulation of water re- 
sources projects under the new standards 
which reflect the policies of this adminis- 
tration. 

Since last year some important develop- 
ments have occurred in the field of natural 
resources research. The National Academy 
of Sciences reported on research needs and 
opportunities related to our natural re- 
sources requirements. The Federal Council 
on Science and Technology has helped ma- 
terlally to strengthen the total Government 
research effort relating to natural resources. 
Based on the Council's studies, this admin- 
istration supports the legislation now in 
Congress to provide grants to colleges and 
universities for water resources research. 

We must intensify our planning efforts to 
provide for the best use, and combination of 
uses, of our natural resources, to harmonize 
conflicting objectives, and to establish pri- 
-orities, to meet foreseeable short- and long- 
term needs. We are hopeful that legislation 
will be enacted which would provide effective 
machinery for the cooperative and coordi- 
nated planning by the various agencies in- 
volved, both Federal and State. Pending 
enactment of such legislation, the Federal 
agencies concerned have worked together to 
prepare a coordinated schedule of river basin 
planning, and the first step in that effort is 
reflected in the 1964 budget. Those agencies 
are continuing to work to effect improved 
coordination and to clarify planning 
concepts, 

So vast and vital an undertaking as the 
deyelopment of our water resources involves 
many problems such as those relating to 
the allocation of project costs, reimburse- 
ment, and cost sharing between the Federal 
Government and non-Federal bodies. I have 
requested the four Cabinet Secretaries who 
would comprise the Water Resources Council 
to study these matters and to make their 
recommendations to me. 

The agenda for your convention indicates 
that you, too, will be discussing some of the 
vital issues relating to the rational conserva- 
tion and development of our water resources. 
My very best wishes to your members and 
delegates in this effort. 

Jonn F. KENNEDY. 


Cuban Tragedy—Blunder or Betrayal? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an article entitled “Cuban Trag- 
edy—Blunder or Betrayal?” by Don 
Brooks. This article appeared in the 
magazine Evolve published by the con- 
servative students of the San Diego State 
College. The article is well documented 
and brings out the many reasons that 
the Kennedy administration is trying to 
hide the truth behind the fiasco of the 


Bay of Pigs. 
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The article follows: 
CUBAN TRAGEDY—BLUNDER OR BETRAYAL? 
(By Don Brooks) 


On April 17, 1961, 1,400 young Cubans 
tried to liberate their homeland from the 
Communists. Their attempt failed; but why 
all the secrecy now, 2 years later, concern- 
ing this attempt? What is the administra- 
tion trying to hide? There have been two 
major investigations of this matter. Why 
have the results been kept from the public? 
If the story told by the Cubans is false, then 
the administration should have nothing to 
fear in publicizing the truth, But if the 
events happened just as the freedom fighters 
say they did, then there is every reason to 
fear exposure. 

Castro's Communist regime is a blemish 
on President Kennedy's image“; a blemish 
which will remain there as long as Cuba 
remains a center for Communist infection. 
Every week, every day, every hour, Commu- 
nists are building Cuba into a larger base 
for both weapons and subversion, The only 
question is: Which will destroy us first? 
Time is running out. But don’t expect the 
present administration to do anything. It 
is still too busy trying to hush up the April 
17 invasion, So many mistakes were made 
that it becomes evident that they were more 
than just mistakes. 

Robert Kennedy's statements have changed 
what seemed to be a bad mistake on the 
part of the President into a direct charge of 
complete incompetence on the part of the 
President, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
the Security Council, and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. If our military establishment is as 
incompetent as the Attorney General sug- 
gests in a small military operation 90 miles 
from our shore, how can we have any confi- 
dence in our ability to judge and fight a war 
thousands of miles away in South Vietnam 
or Berlin or any other place? 

Mr, Kennedy’s (Robert) attempt to absolve 
Mr. Kennedy (John) opened a closet door 
that had been securely closed, That closet 
contained 160 skeletons—Cuban skeletons.“ 
Mr. Kennedy (J.) called off the scheduled air 
strike that would have wiped out Castro's 
seven remaining airplanes.* Those planes 
sank two of the liberators’ ships and drove 
the others away, leaving 1,400 men without 
supplies. This doomed the invasion and cost 
the lives of about 160 Cubans and at least 
4 Americans. Someone doesn't want the 
facts revealed, but all Americans have a right 
to know why an American-sponsored venture 
was allowed to fail. 

On April 15, 1961, three B-26 bombers at- 
tacked Castro's airfields. Adlai Stevenson, 
US. representative to the UN., denied that 
the United States had anything to do wih 
the attack, Later, when he learned that the 
U.S, had sponsored the bombers, he went to 
President Kennedy and insisted that no fur- 
ther action of this kind be taken“ 

According to Robert Kennedy, the Presi- 
dent then gave instructions that the air at- 
tack scheduled to coincide with the invasion 
should not take place unless those having 
the responsibility felt that it was absolutely 
necessary, In which case they should discuss 
it further with him.“ 

The identity of “those having the respon- 
sibility” is a little vague. Some of the high- 
est military officers were not informed until 
many hours later—after it was too late to 
“discuss it further,” “ 

When the freedom fighters began their 
attack Monday morning, they discovered 
that Castro stil] had an air force. After two 
of the invaders’ ships had been sunk, Presi- 
dent Kennedy gave permission for the Cuban 
patriots to attack the Communist airfields 
in Cuba, and an airstrike did take place 
after dark that day. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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The assault was made by three B-26's, 
which are not equipped for night bombing. 
They aimed at three airports, and somehow 
managed to hit one. This attack did not 
accomplish very much. It was too little and 
too late. Castro's planes had already de- 
termined the fate of the entire inyasion.* 

The idea was not merely to get an air 
strike—but to get it at the right time to 
destroy Castro’s air force on the ground; or, 
at least, to keep his Jets so busy that they 
would not bother the invaders as they made 
their assault on Cuba, 

One of the ships that Castro destroyed was 
the Rio Escondido. It sank in shallow water 
with the entire 65th battalion on board. 
Most of the troops reached the shore, but 
the battalion was never able to fight. The 
other ship, the Houston, blew up “like the 
Fourth of July.” These vessels carried all of 
the invaders’ antiaircraft guns, armored 
trucks, key communication equipment, and 
most of their ammunition,’ 

The rest of the flotilla was driven from 


the bay. Other supplies that did not reach 


the invaders on the beach were antitank 
mines, grenades, mortar shells, food, water, 
gasoline and bombs for the air force. No 
boats were able to make deliveries after that 
first day.” 

As a result of Castro’s air attack on the 
Invasion fleet,” the only supplies the anti- 
Castro troops had were what they carried 
ashore and what they received from two in- 
adequate airdrops. On one of the drops, the 
patriots had asked for bazooka grenades and 
50-caliber ammunition; they received hand 
grenades and 30-caliber ammunition, On 
the other, much of the equipment was 
parachuted into a swamp and lost” 

The airstrike planned to accompany the 
actual Invasion was so essential that calling 
it off amounted to betrayal of the invaders. 
The plans had included an airstrip on the 
beach, where the anti-Castro planes would 
be uble to refuel. This would have made 
them available for airpower for the infantry 
and for attacking Castro’s forces as well. 
But the last minute order from the Presi- 
dent gave the Communist planes a chance 
to make such a heavy air attack that the 
liberators were unable to get their fuel 
ashore. This meant that the freedom fliers 
had to fly 700 miles from Nicaragua to attack, 
and then 700 miles back to be refueled. 
Thus the Cuban patriots were provided with 
almost no effective air cover.’ 

The entire liberation air force consisted 
of 15 obsolete World War II B-26 medium 
bombers and 9 C-54, O-46, and C-47 trans- 
port planes, Tail guns were removed from 
the B-26 bombers so that more fuel could be 
carried for the 700-mile flight to Cuba; this 
made the bombers helpless against Castro's 
jet fighters. The American advisers ex- 
plained this away by saying, “The air will be 
ours.” Since the 700-mile flight from Nica- 
ragua left the bombers with only about 20 
minutes of flying time to stay over the beach- 
head, for the other 40 minutes of each hour, 
the patriots had no air cover. When it was 
all over, 13 of the original 15 liberation 
bombers had been either shot down or dam- 


aged beyond use.“ 


Attorney General Kennedy says that no 
U.S. air support was ever planned. But 
Dagoberto Darias, commander of one of the 
transport ships, says that 22 jets bearing the 
freedom fighters’ war insignia and the Cuban 
banner flew over the support flotilla on the 
morning of April 17 This showed that the 
United States was prepared to give air cover. 
However, the jets merely circled without 
joining the fight, while Castro’s jets blasted 
the invading troops? 

On January 21, Robert Kennedy stated 
flatly that no Americans had been killed in 
the invasion." A contradictory report indi- 
cates that 18 military-trained, combat-ex- 
Perienced American airmen were hired to re- 
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Place the inexperienced and exhausted Cuban 
air crews.’ Twelve of these men were from 
the Arkansas National Guard“ Four Bir- 
mingham fliers, all members of the Alabama 
Air National Guard, were shot down April 19, 
1961, over the Bay of Pigs. The Government 
claims that they were killed in a C-46 cargo 
Plane. Another version is that they were in 
B-26 bombers, two in each plane.” 

Governor Faubus of Arkansas reported that 
a National Guard plane, which had been “re- 
moved from service” by the Federal Govern- 
ment, turned up as part of the invasion 
forces.* 

On April 10, the young Cubans were flown 
to Nicaragua, to see the “invasion fleet” that 
had been mobilized by the CIA? The five 
ships of the “Invincible Armada“ ranged 
from small, World War II transports to old 
fishing yachts. There was one remodeled 
landing craft. Some 17-foot glass-fiber 
boats, which had originally been intended for 
use on quiet, inland water, were to be used 
for landing barges on the assault landings.’ 

As a morale booster, they discovered that 
the equipment had not been checked out, 
radios had not been set on the proper fre- 
quencies, and tank turrets would not work. 
On the morning of the invasion, they found 
that the winches on the ships would not 
operate, and there was no rope on board to 
lower equipment from the ships to the land- 
ing barges. But that wasn't all. The mo- 
tors on the barges were faulty, and had to 
be repaired and adjusted under fire from 
Castro's forces.’ 

One group of men stated that during their 
training, they lived on canned rations and 
artificial fruit drink. At the same time, 
steaks obviously flown in for them were 
trucked off and sold in Guatemala iCty. 
Each man was issued one uniform for the 
duration, and it was worn out by the time of 
the invasion. There were five showers to be 
shared by a thousand men. 

One group of 140 paratroopers was taken 
by plane from Guatemala to Nicaragua for 
the final Jump to Cuba. By the time of the 
final takeoff, they had not slept for 2 nights. 
Thirty-two fully equipped men were crowded 
into each small transport plane. The men 
sat wedged into their seats, with neither food 
nor water, for more than 7 hours during the 
flight to Cuba. They were almost exhausted 
when the time came to ball out for their 
assault on Castro In addition to this, they 
arrived an hour after sunrise. This I-hour 
delay cost the lives of three men who were 
shot before they even reached the ground.’ 

The chief of communications for the free- 
dom fighters was given neither the necessary 
codes nor the assigned radio frequencies. 
The main communications center for the 
invasion went down with one of the ships 
that Castro's planes had sunk. Except for 
the jeep radios, there was only one radio 
ashore. Because he had not been given the 
‘assigned frequencies, it took the chief of 
communications 5 hours of fiddling with the 
dials before he managed to contact the head- 
quarters on one of the vessels offshore.’ 

Photo intelligence had reported that the 
beach was sandy. It turned out to be a rocky 
beach. This meant that the landing craft 
could not come all the way into shore to 
unload the vehicles“ A picture of rocks 
was interpreted as a picture of sand. If this 
is a typical mistake made by those who 
work with photo reconnaissance, how can 
anyone claim to know that all of the missiles 
have been removed from Cuba, to say nothing 
of distinguishing between offensive and de- 
fensive weapons? If this was not a mistake, 
one must assume that the freedom fighters 
were intentionally given false information. 

In spite of this misinformation, the lib- 
erators did manage to get five tanks ashore. 
But Castro had over 100 tanks, mostly So- 
viet T-34's.* The invaders were armed with 
the 75-millimeter recoilless rifies—which had 
proved ineffective against Soviet T-34 tanks 
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in Korea. The turrets on the invaders’ 
tanks would not turn, but the American in- 
structors told the invaders that the tanks 
were only to frighten Castro’s forces. Some 
of the infantrymen carried Garand rifles, but 
they were given ammunition clips for the old 
Springfield rifies.* 

The military commander of the invasion 
force, Col. Jose Perez San Roman, wanted to 
have thousands of leaflets printed to be 
dropped all over Cuba by planes. The leaflets 
were to call upon the people to rise against 
Castro, their Communist oppressor. At the 
last moment, the U.S. Government informed 
San Roman that it could not approve this 

lan? 

p The American instructors assured the Cu- 
bans that Castro's military was ripe for 
revolt. They said that the 80 infiltrators 
who had been working since December had 
accomplished their mission, and that the 
whole population would join the liberators. 
They gave assurances that Castro would be 
overthrown within 72 hours. However, Al- 
len Dulles, former Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, recently admitted that 
the CIA never really expected a Cuban up- 
rising when the Bay of Pigs invasion was 
being planned.” 

A few days before the invasion took place, 
President Kennedy publicly announced that 
under no circumstances would the United 
States intervene with force in Cuba This 
announcement not only tied the President's 
hands, it guaranteed the absence of a gen- 
eral anti-Castro uprising. 

The freedom fighters thought that this 
statement must be just a trick to throw 
the Communists off guard? The liberators 
couldn't believe that they were the ones who 
were being tricked. They had always been 
assured of—and had always counted on— 
receiving any support required for the suc- 
cess of the invasion.’ 

The anti-Castro underground had orga- 
nized teams of eight men each. Upon or- 
ders from the American invasion headquar- 
ters, these teams were to lead a general up- 
rising against Castro. They were to destroy 
key facilities and bridges. Hundreds of 
anti-Castro volunteers had been sent into 
the hills to await the dropping of arms by 
air, at which time they were to join the 
-assault on Castro. 

The underground leaders kept in touch 
with the invasion headquarters by radio. 
They were constantly told to wait for final 
orders, which would be coordinated with the 
landing? 

But their orders never came. Castro's 
own radio gave the underground its first 
knowledge of the invasion. The volunteers 
in the hills were finally told by radio that 
the arms drop was off. When they came out 
of the hills, many of them were captured 
and thrown into prison? 

Nevertheless, the invading troops killed an 
estimated 1,800 of Castro's soldiers, wounded 
4.000, and captured 800. That means five 
Castro casualties for every Cuban freedom 
fighter put ashore during the invasion.” 

At 9 am. on Wednesday, a US. warship, 
within sight of the shore, asked by radio if 
the invaders wanted to be evacuated. The 
freedom fighters answered that they needed 
air support to get the frontline invaders back 
to the beachhead if they were to be evacu- 
ated.’ 

Air support was promised. It would arrive 
in 10 minutes, then in 6 minutes, then in 
3. They were told that the planes were 
passing over the command ship and would 
arrive in a minute. To our shame, the air 
support never did come. The liberators 
asked for a naval bombardment. The ship 
replied that it could not.’ 

On the third day of asking what had hap- 
pened to the support they had been promised, 
the patriots were told that they would be 
given no further support, and that they were 
on their ownt The situation was hopeless, 
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so the invading troops attempted to reach 
the U.S. warships off the Cuban coast. But 
the warships left the freedom fighters to the 
mercy of Castro Even those in lifeboats or 
struggling in the water were abandoned.“ 

The United States had appointed some 
Cuban officers to be in charge of thousands 
of dollars in cash. In the event that the 
invasion failed, the liberators were to be 
given $20 each. This would help them lose 
themselves in the Cuban population. When 
the time came for this plan to go into opera- 
tion, the officers and the money could not be 
found. 

At 5 p.m. on Wednesday, Commander San 
Roman issued the order for the brigade to 
break up into guerrilla units and try to reach 
the Escambray Mountains, which were 50 
miles away.“ 

The Bay of Pigs was not the first site se- 
lected for the landing. A place farther away 
from Havana, more difficult for Castro's 
forces to reach, had previously been chosen. 


At that site, the plan was given a 50-50 


chance of success. Then, for various reasons, 
it was changed to the Bay of Pigs—nearer 
to Havana, and easier for Castro’s forces to 
reach, There, the military experts gave the 
invasion less than an even chance.“ 

The invasion plan approved by the U.S. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff required that the in- 
vaders control the air over Cuba“ The fact 
that the invaders were denied air support and 
cover cannot be against the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. They were overruled. 

The Bay of Pigs invasion was an American- 
sponsored operation. The Cuban invasion 
forces had been trained by American military 
men. The patriots had been supplied with 
American weapons. Even the planning, in- 
cluding the choice of invasion site, was done 
by Americans.“ 

Two American aircraft carriers lay nearby 
when the invasion took place. There were 
several American destroyers on hand. There 
was even a battalion of U.S. Marines. The 

y is that those American forces were 
forbidden by the President to help the Cuban 
freedom fighters win the American-sponsored 
invasion of their homeland. 

Whether the invasion would have suc- 
ceeded if Kennedy had not called off the 
air strike, is perhaps debatable. But the 
experts agree that 1,400 invaders, without 
supplies, could not conquer Castro’s 400,000 
troops.“ J.F.K.'s order to call off the air 
strike, scheduled for Monday morning, was 
the reason the invaders were without sup- 
plies. It seems probable that the air strike 
would have turned the tide in favor of the 
invaders because they would have had air 
superiority. 

The Bay of Pigs invasion is over. It cost 
the lives of at least 160 brave young men, but 
this is no reason to abandon 6% million 
people to ruthless communism, They can- 
not revolt from the inside; Castro's defen- 
sive” weapons would cut down those who 
would try. Therefore, help must come from 
the outside. As of this date, the United 
States is still on the “outside.” But condi- 
tions are changing. If the Communists 
trained in Cuba can successfully subvert our 
southern neighbors, then we will not be far 
behind them. It is for these reasons that 
the United States must initiate a full-scale 
offensive to drive the Communists out of 
Cuba. 

This is not a problem of missiles, it is a 
problem of principles—the principles of 
human dignity and freedom. And for those 
principles we should be willing to make any 
sacrifice. What Abraham Lincoln said at 
Gettysburg should be applied to Cuba: 

“Tt is for us, the living, rather to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us— 
that from these honored dead we take in- 
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creased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of deyotion— 
that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain—that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom—and that government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.” 
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The Supreme Court Honored for the 
Efficient Administration of Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MUL TER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Judicature Society, celebrat- 
ing its 50th anniversary, has honored 
the Supreme Court by adopting a reso- 
tution acknowledging the role that the 
Court has played in insuring that all 
Americans receive equal justice under 
the law. The society itself was founded 
in 1913 to promote the efficient adminis- 
tration of justice. Its journal has served 
through the years as a clearinghouse of 
fact and opinion with respect to all 
phases of the administration of justice 
and its improvement. 

The resolution honoring the Supreme 
Court was published in the society's 
golden anniversary issue in April and 
follows: 

Tire SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE EFFICIENT ADMINISTRATION OF 
JUSTICE: 1913-63 
Whereas the American Judicature Society, 

founded in 1913 to promote the efficient 

administration of justice by means of re- 
search, publication, and participation in 

judicial reform, is completing its first 50 

years of service to that cause; and 

Whereas the American Judicature Society, 
from its founding, has advocated unified 
court organization, effective administrative 
methods, and modern rules of procedure to 
provide all persons with fair and expeditious 
adjudication of their rights and responsibili- 
ties under law; and 

Whereas the American Judicature Society, 
on the occasion of its golden anniversary, 
is honoring outstanding leadership, whether 
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by persons or institutions, in furthering the 
efficient administration of Justice during the 
past half century; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States, during these years, has encouraged 
and assisted in the establishment of the 
Judicial Conference of the United States, 
the Judicial Councils of the Circuits, and the 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, provided leadership in developing the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure and the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure, and 
continues to foster inquiry, insight, and 
action to assure more effective administra- 
tion of justice in an age of change; and 

Whereas the American Judicature Society 
recognizes that each and all of these achieve- 
ments not only have facilitated prompt and 
uniform disposition of claims in Federal 
courts but also have become models for 
State and local courts throughout this 
Nation and in the community of nations; 

Therefore, The American Judicature Soci- 
ety respectfully acknowledges these pioneer- 
ing endeavors as symbolic of the ongoing 
effort by the Supreme Court of the United 
States to improve the efficient administration 
of justice and to insure to all persons equal 
justice under law. 


“Gettysburg: Yesterday and Today”—An 
Address by Rev. Theodore M. Hes- 
burgh, C.S.C., President, University of 
Notre Dame, Battle of Gettysburg Cen- 
tennial Observance, Gettysburg, Pa., 
June 29, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when the people of our country are 
again facing an issue which stirred 
America 100 years ago, the issue of mak- 
ing freedom real for all our citizens, I 
am pleased to insert in the ConGREssIon- 
AL Recorp the text of a splendid address 
which speaks to this issue in moving 
terms. 

I refer to the remarks of the distin- 
guished president of the University of 
Notre Dame, the Reverend Theodore M. 
Hesburgh, C. S. C., which were delivered 
at the centennial observance of the Bat- 
tle of Gettysburg on June 29, 1963, at 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

The text of Father Hesburgh's address, 
“Gettysburg: Yesterday and Today,” 
follows: 

GETTYSEURG: YESTERDAY AND TODAY 
(Address delivered by Rev. Theodore M. Hes- 
burgh, CS.C., president, University of 

Notre Dame, Battle of Gettysburg centen- 

nial observance, Gettysburg, Pa., June 29, 

1963) 

Our ceremony began this morning with 
the blessing of a new plaque attached to the 
old statue of Father Willlam Corby, one of 
Notre Dame's distinguished presidents, 
standing on a rock raising his hand in eter- 
nal absolution on a battlefield now empty of 
the troops who once stood before him on that 
fateful July 2 morning, 100 years ago, ex- 
cept for those who rest forever beneath this 
hallowed soil. Much of the scene is lost in 
100 years. We would do well to listen to one 
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who was there, who saw what happened, and 
who recorded it. The writer is Maj. Gen. 
St. Clair Mulholland, then a colonel in the 
Irish brigade. 

“Now (as the 3d Corps is being pressed 
back) help is called for, and Hancock tells 
Caldwell to have his men ready. ‘Fall in,“ 
and the men run to their places. “Take 
arms,’ and the four brigades of Zook, Cross, 
Brook, and Kelly are, ready for the fray. 
There are yet a few minutes to spare before 
starting, and time is occupied by one of the 
most impressive religious ceremonies I have 
ever witnessed. The Irish brigade, which 
had been commanded formerly by Gen. 
Thomas Francis Meagher, and whose green 
flag had been unfurled in every battle in 
which the Army of the Potomac had been 
engaged from the first Bull Run to Appomat- 
tox, and was now commanded by Col. Patrick 
Kelly of the 88th New York, formed a part 
of this division. The brigade stood in col- 
umn of regiments, closed in mass. Asa large 
majority of its members were Catholics, the 
chaplain of the brigade, Rev. William Corby, 
proposed to give a general absolution to all 
the men before going into the fight. * * + 
Father Corby stood on a large rock in front 
of the brigade. Addressing the men, he ex- 
plained what he was about to do, saying 
that each one could receive the benefit of 
the absolution by making a sincere act of 
contrition * * * urging them to do their 
duty, and reminding them of the high and 
sacred nature of their trust as soldiers and 
the noble object for which they fought * * * 
the brigade was standing at ‘order arms.’ 
As he closed his address, every man, Catholic 
and non-Catholic, fell on his knees with 
his head bowed down. Then, stretching his 
right hand toward the brigade, Cather Corby 
pronounced the words of absolution. 


“AWE-INSPIRING SCENE 


“The scene was more than impressive; it 
was awe inspiring. Nearby stood a brilliant 
throng of officers who had gathered to wit- 
ness this very unusual occurrance, and while 
there was profound silence in the ranks of 
the Second Corps, yet over to the left, out 
by the peach orchard and Little Round Top, 
where Weed and Vincent and Hazlitt were 
dying, the roar of the battle rose and swelled 
and reechoed through the woods, making 
music more sublime than ever sounded 
through cathedral aisle. The act seemed to 
be in harmony with the surroundings, I do 
not think there was a man in the brigade 
who did not offer up a heartfelt prayer. 
For some, it was their last; they knelt there 
in their grave clothes. In less than half an 
hour many of them were numbered with the 
dead of July 2, Who can doubt that their 
prayers were good? What was wanting in 
the eloquence of the priest to move them 
to repentance was supplied in the incidents 
of the fight.” 

Father Corby himself wrote a quarter of 
a century later: That general absolution 
was Intended for all, not only for our brigade, 
but for all, North or South, who were sus- 
ceptible of it and who were about to appear 
before thelr judge. Let us hope that many 
thousands of souls, purified by hardships, 
fasting, prayer and blood, met a favorable 


“sentence on the ever memorable battlefield 


of Gettysburg.” 
THE GREAT TASK REMAINING 


What does all of this drama mean to us, 
a hundred years later, as we stand on the 
same battlefield? The least that might be 
expected is that we would understand today. 
what Father Corby called “the noble object 
for which they fought” and died. We, too, 
await our Judgment. As President Lincoln 
put it so magnificently: The world will It- 
tle note nor long remember, what we say 
here, but can never forget what they did 
here. It is for us, the living, rather to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work which 
they have, thus far, so nobly carried on. It 
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is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining. before us, that from 
these honored dead we take increased devo- 
tion to that cause for which they here gave 
the last full measure of devotion—that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain; that this Nation shall have 
a new birth of freedom.“ 

This, I take it, is what the Civil War was 
all about, it was for freedom, and specifi- 
cally for the freedom of Negro Americans, 
that it was fought. If we forget this un- 
finished business, then there will be nothing 
but mockery in this centennial celebration. 
We will have missed the deep and tragic 
issues that cost so many lives. 

Bruce Catton has put it so well that I shall 
not attempt to improve upon his language: 
“We know that in a strange, almost mystic 
Way, modern America began to take shape 
in the Civil War. We also know that some- 
thing priceless was won for us in it—that our 
American horizon was somehow broadened 
by it, that it left us with a deeper and more 
challenging responsibility, with a piece of 
unfinished business which demands our most 
earnest attention. * * The Civil War 
meant that the Negro slave would become 
an American citizen and it left us with the 
eternal, inescapable obligation to see to it 
that that citizenship is made good.* * * 
Winning that freedom for the Negro, we 
won it also for all the people who then or 
ever would become Americans, including our- 
selves. We can never have permanently, 
a second-class citizenship in America. Be- 
cause of the Civil War, we are not that kind 
of country.* * * We bought that commit- 
ment at the price of 600,000 lives. More 
Americans than died in all our wars from 
the American Revolution to Korea. It is 
something we can never ignore.” 


OUR UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


What better place to ponder our unfinished 
business this morning than at Gettysburg, 
where so much of the blood and sweat and 
tears, that are the price of freedom, were 
paid. Gettysburg is not just a battlefield; 
it is a scared shrine of freedom won again, 
in new proportion, for a nation “conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal.” The strug- 
gle, heroically engaged here, still goes on as 
we commit ourselves anew to this proposi- 
tion in every village and city of every State 
in America. The OClvyil War did not solve 
the tragic issue; it merely reestablished the 
proposition and left to us the task of making 
the promise of our Constitution come true 
for all Americans. 

I am not so sure that President Lincoln 
always saw this as a moral issue. One of 
his biographers, Thomas, tells us that when 
the City of Washington was ringed around 
by Confederate troops, and the war seemed 
lost, he suddenly realized with new clarity, 
what the war was all about. At that time, 
Thomas says, Lincoln made a promise to God, 
that if Washington were spared, he would at 
the earliest opportunity proclaim the moral 
issue in its clearest terms. Washington was 
Spared, and with the new year, Lincoln, 
against the advice of his whole Cabinet, made 
the Emancipation Proclamation. Making it, 
he flew in the face of practical expediency, 
and stood clearly and unequivocally on the 
point of morality. That he was right, and 
the politicians wrong, might be deduced from 
his most endearing title here, and especially 
in all of the new nations around the world: 
The Great Emancipator. 


THE WORK OF FREEDOM 


It may not have occurred to you, but each 
one of us must be, in these our times, great 
emancipators, to finish up in this centenary 
year as completely and as dramatically as 
possible, in all our own communities across 
the land, the unfinished business of which 
Lincoln spoke here: the work of freedom. 
Our President has now spoken out upon the 
moral issue that faces us all. Our Congress 
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has before it a bill that attempts to hasten 
the completion of the unfinished business. 
There may well be another battle of Gettys- 
burg in the Congress, but in the end the 
issue must be settled as it was settled here, 
for we are a nation committed to the prop- 
osition that all men were created equal. 
Anything less than that is unworthy of the 
thousands of men who died here. But when 
all the laws have been enacted, when all of 
the judgments of the Supreme Court are 
assessed, when all the presidential speeches 
are recorded, there still remains the real un- 
finished business, Individual Americans died 
here, and only individual Americans can 
make that for which these soldiers died at 
Gettysburg come true in their own com- 
munities. Moral issues must be recognized 
and acknowledged in individual hearts and 
consciences. The appalling dearth of free- 
dom for millions of Negro Americans today, 
in. voting, in employment, in housing, in 
education, in public accommodations, and in 
the administration of justice, is not some- 
thing automatic. It is a positive act; it is 
freedom denied by one American to another 
American, and until every white American 
decides to act morally toward every Negro 
American, there is no end to the unfinished 
business. 

The sounds of battle have died away. The 
heroic deeds aredone. Gettysburg is cloaked 
in peace. But the issue raised and bloodily 
engaged here still clamors for a final an- 
swer. There is six times more Americans 
in America now than there were at the time 
of the Civil War. Can we give a final an- 
swer at long last? Can we finally make 
freedom live for all Americans? Only if 
each one of us dedicates ourselves “to the 
great task still remaining before us, that 
from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion—that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; that 
this Nation shall have a new birth in free- 
dom.“ 

THE TRUE CHALLENGE OF GETTYSBURG 


This I believe, is the true challenge of 
Gettysburg today. May all Americans hear 
it deeply in their hearts and souls and may 
they ponder the real depths of this greatest 
domestic challenge of our times which can 
be expressed no better than President Lin- 
coln expressed it in terms of human equality: 
“Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation or any nation 
s0 conceived (in liberty) can long endure.” 
Battlefields are like this. They confront us, 
as they confronted the brave men who made 
this place a landmark of heroism, with the 
ultimate of all moral tests: survival. 

We are not asked to die, but to live in the 
spirit of this place. And if we are not 
capable of upholding the inner core of what 
America really stands for, no one of us de- 
serves the blessings of liberty for which these 
men died. Survival, without nationwide 
liberty, would be a travesty of the victory 
won here, at the turning point of a bitter, 
tragic war; it would be a sad anticlimax to 
the centennial that we celebrate at Gettys- 
burg. America, and the world, deserves bet- 
ter of us, and of these hallowed dead, May 
each of us be equal to the challenge of 
Gettysburg: freedom to the free. 


Education: Pay for Play? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, legisla- 
tors and the general public would be con- 
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siderably more impressed with the sin- 
cerity of the arguments for Federal aid 
to colleges and universities if more of 
these institutions, themselves, showed 
more interest and initiative in getting 
down to the serious business of cutting 
out playboy athletics and spending time 
and energy, instead, to raise funds for 
serious educational purposes 

The cost of H.R. 6143, reported by the 
Education and Labor Committee, would 
be $1,195 million for just the beginning 
3 years. Frankly, there is little evidence 
that shows a need exists for this Federal 
aid. 

Where are the leaders of our colleges 
and universities? Which path do they 
want? Scholarship or play? If there 
is not enough money to go around it 
seems unreasonable to expect American 
taxpayers to cough up to pay the ex- 
penses of both. 

The following editorial is by Sid Land- 
field, editor of the Mount Sterling, III., 
Democrat-Message, in his June 5 issue: 

Just WRO Is EDUCATING WHOM? 


If you had control of athletic teams of 57 
major American colleges and the publicity 
and profits they brought in were worth mil- 
lions of dollars, and suddenly you found 
that some of the brothers were getting a little 
greedy and knifing each other a little, like 
offering a kid more to come to one school 
after he had promised he was going to an- 
other—or maybe throwing in a scholarship 
for his girl as a fringe benefit—what would 
you do? 

Would you say, “OK, we will have con- 
tracts. Anybody who says he is going one 
place and winds up another is a rotten egg 
and loses a year of eligibility”? Or would 
you say, “College presidents, kindly inform 
your faculty athletic committees, athletic 
directors, coaches and alumni that these are 
what we laughingly call educational institu- 
tions, and henceforth there will be no fur- 
ther pro football, basketball, or pole vault- 
ing—or—to pro wrestling with the lot of 
you"? 

A young lad named Joyce, who is the man- 
aging editor of the Cowl, the honor-rated 
weekly in Providence (R.I.) College, where 
all basketball fans know was won the Na- 
tional Invitational Tournament in New York 
last winter, had a few thing to say which 
deserve at least a small ear. A few days 
after the team had been feted with gifts 
which included a legislative proclamation, 
student Joyce had the intestinal fortitude 
to mention the event and the NFL, and the 
Georgla-Alabama exposés in successive para- 
graphs, in his column in the May 1 issue 
of the Cowl. He went on as follows: 

“It is high time that the guardians of 
intercollegiate athletics renounced their 
ostrich-like position and took a closer look at 
the environment that their programs are 
breeding. Certainly they would have very 
little to be proud of. A. Whitney Griswold, 
the recently deceased president of Yale Uni- 
versity, has said of athletic scholarships— 
they are one of the greatest educational 
swindles ever perpetrated on American youth. 

“University leaders have been idealistically 
bleating that collegiate sports build char- 
acter, responsibility and maturity among 
their athletes (as well as paying the mortgage 
on the new library). If this is the case, the 
sports pages with ever-increasing incidents 
of betting, illegal recruiting, and general im- 
morality, certainly don't reflect this. How 
character, responsibility and maturity can be 
developed by allowing ‘jerks' to take special 
tests, come to class when they want to, get 
away with virtually everything, and still be 
showered with gifts, is incomprehensible.” 

The fact is, of course, that in far too many 
instances college sports have assumed the 
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character of businesses—in both scope and 
financial condition. The athletes involved 
become virtual “members of the board,” and 
the adage of “practice, practice, practice,” has 
been replaced by “practice, banquets, and 
recruiting.” 

The young editor then said his own school’s 
basketball team was rapidly “approaching 
corporate status” and called for a reexamina- 
tion of “goals and values.” 

We wonder how popular the young editor 
Was around the campus after writing that? 

Meanwhile his moneyed elders can refiect 
on what an NCAA councilor was forced to 
observe recently: “In some football con- 
ferences, football teams are more important 
than college presidents.” 

PS. Help. Help. And as the man once 
lamented, “I sent my boy to college and 
spent $10,000—and all I got was a quarter 
(back) .“ 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Conn or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 

'TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDExEs.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unn 

bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 

tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13. 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 

y invited: 

1. Arrangement of the datly Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ - point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorn shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type: and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
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, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to.be 
published in the Record shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
P. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorn style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If m.anu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been witbheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Corrections—The permanent Recorp 18 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix, This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Record shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the ofi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. = 

The official of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
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to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 


Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 


printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents), Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


“The Continuing American Revolution 
and the American Negro”—Address 
by George S. McGovern of South 
Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, our 
Colleague the junior Senator from South 
Dakota IMr. McGovern] recently de- 
livered a most thought provoking and 
yberb address before the New York State 

dung Democrats Convention relating to 

Position of the American Negro in 

present day society. The Senator’s 

ent analysis of this question, in my 

on, merits a careful reading by 

Member of this body. It is indeed 

8 distinct privilege for me to bring this 

ess to the Senate’s attention. I ask 

ous consent that the full text of 

the address be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONTINUING AMERICAN REVOLUTION AND 
THE AMERICAN NEGRO 

(Address by Senator GEORGE McGovern, 

of South Dakota) 

My fellow young Democrats, I hope you 
wit permit this salutation, because it 18 
always pleasurable to consider oneself young, 
ot It is a proud privilege to be a Democrat. 

Course, as the classmate of Senator TED 
Kenney and Senator Bmen Bars I must 
t that there are those even in the ven- 
Senate who have a stronger claim 
to march under the banner of youth. 
are the days in Washington when if a 
of 40 walks into a Government confer- 
room, half the occupants will rise in 
to his advanced years. 

a very real sense, the Democratic Party 
ked by both youth and age. No other 
ical party anywhere in the world has 
so long a continuous existence. As 
tions go, the Democratic 
. Is an old party. But our party is also 
ha Party of youth, in that our best leaders 
ve always understood the necessity for 
ewal and rejuvenation. 

Tonight, I ask you to consider the urgent 

for renewal against the backdrop of 
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at de year 1963 marks the 100th anniversary 

the Emancipation Proclamation, whose un- 

dunlled hope continues as our most conspicu- 

boy ade in the cause of human dignity, 
at home and abroad. 

It is no longer possible to separate our 
domestic condition from our international 
posture, Thus, no weapon in the Commu- 
the Propaganda arsenal is so damaging as 
v stark truth about race relations in the 

Qited States. In a world of oppressed col- 
dred people struggling for new dignity, no 
"Mount of millions spent on the Voice of 
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America can offset the louder voice of racial 
discrimination. 

But the real crisis for America is not so 
much the image that we project abroad as 
it is the true moral strength that we main- 
tain in our own land and in our individual 
hearts. Let us pray God that President Ken- 
nedy, the Congress of the United States, the 
Democratic Party, and the American people 
will meet that crisis in the best traditions of 
the Republic. For if we fail here, we shall 
fail everywhere. What is now at stake is the 
message of our churches and the practice of 
democracy. 

I do not believe that any of us can really 
think that the Negro condition is other than 
the “shame” President Kennedy has called it. 
We have known for a long time the facts he 
presented to the Nation so movingly last 
Tuesday night, but we have comforted our- 
selves in the knowledge that some steps have 
been taken on behalf of the Negro. To be 
sure, a series of decisions of the Supreme 
Court have cleared important ground. Fur- 
thermore, the Kennedy administration has 
worked harder and accomplished more 
through executive action for the Negro than 
any previous administration, Likewise, im- 
portant civil rights legislation was passed in 
1957 and 1960, 

So, some of us have been amazed to find 
in spite of progress, we have misjudged the 
cry of the Negro for full citizenship. We 
must swiftly muster all the wisdom and 
courage we can, for we are going to have to 
act quickly on a much broader scale. The 
Negro people have set in motion a moral 
revolution based on the Judeo-Christian 
ethic and the politics of Jefferson and Lin- 
coln. That is the power of the democratic 
ideal which in the long run cannot be denied. 
Tt can be resisted, and clubbed, and shot at 
from ambush, but it cannot be contained, 
and each new advance will feed new de- 
maids until every American is fully free. 

As Walter Lippmann puts it: “There is, 
s0 to speak, a point of no return in a move- 
ment for the redress of grievances. That 
point is where gradual reform and token 
appeasement become suddenly not only in- 
sufficient but irritating * * *. Then, in- 
stead of putting up with a little done slowly, 
there is a demand that much must be done 
suddenly." 

This is one of the enduring lessons of 
the American Revolution. That revolution 
was not born of the cruelest oppression in 
British imperial history. Indeed, the Colo- 
nies enjoyed a comparatively high degree of 
freedom and independence. Yet, in a con- 
dition far better than others had endured, 
there suddenly came from the ferment of 
freedom a demand for independence—a 
willingness to stake lives, fortunes, and 
sacred honor on the gamble for liberty. 
Why? 

Certainly, the idea was not born in 1776. 
It had long been affirmed in the ancient 
Scriptures which the colonial fathers knew 
so well. Likewise, for centuries prior to 1776, 
the political and legal expression of the 
brotherhood of man and the sanctity of the 
individual had been growing in Anglo-Saxon 
law. When Jefferson penned the Declara- 
tion of Independence, he borrowed heavily 
from the earlier words of the Englishman, 
John Locke. 

The day before our forefathers were Ameri- 
cans, they were Englishmen steeped in Eng- 
lish traditions of law and government. Yet, 
they severed the tles with the mother coun- 
try. They insisted on the full measure of 


their heritage. They insisted on being bet- 
ter Englishmen and truer practitioners of 
English philosophy than King George III de- 
sired. Their demands and demonstrations 
(of which the Boston Tea Party is only the 
most celebrated) reached a point of no re- 
turn, the revolution was on, and English- 
men along the eastern shore of this conti- 
nent became Americans. 

I think if we can understand the spirit of 
1776, we can batter appreciate the rising 
expectations that are convulsing the Ameri- 
can Negro community and the developing 
continents of the globe. 

The American Revolution and countless 
other historic demands for a redress of griev- 
ances all indicate that the cause of freedom 
is fired by its own gains. The Negro’s march 
toward full acceptance will accelerate rather 
than diminish with the victories of each 
passing day. 

Martin Luther King and James Meredith 
and Medgar Evers have without question 
moved the Negro’s demand for full citizen- 
ship to the point of no return. 

What, then, is the next order of business— 
if we reject the possibility of widespread mil- 
itary or police suppression. 

I believe it is the legislation which the 
President is about to propose to the Con- 
gress: (1) Extension of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission; (2) strengthening of Negro voting 
rights; (3) empowering the Attorney General 
to file school desegregation suits; and (4) 
prohibition of racial discrimination in public 
places, restaurants, stores, hotels, and 
theaters, 

I earnestly hope that the President will also 
decide to call for the establishment of a 
Fair Employment Practice Code. 

It will not be easy, but we are going to pass 
legislation to eliminate the last barriers to 
equal rights for the Negro. There will be a 
filibuster, and it will be long and bitter. But 
we're going to win even if we have to stay in 
session until Christmas. Indeed, we have no 
right to celebrate the spirit of Christmas un- 
less by the end of this centennial of the 
Emancipiation, a full charter of civil rights 
is incorporated in the law of the land. 

We are going to succeed because the Amer- 
ican people will not tolerate the only remain- 
ing alternative, which is a massive suppres- 
sion on a mounting scale of the Negro and 
his white friends. 

The Negro’s demand for civil justice is 
greatly complicated by his hunger for better 
jobs and better schools and better housing at 
a time when all of these are in short supply 
for both whites and Negroes. The only 
answer here is a stepped-up U.S, economy 
leading to full employment, a stronger pro- 
gram of Federal assistance to schools, and 
expansion of home construction. 

I am one Senator who believes that these 
domestic needs are so urgent and so funda- 
mental to the strength of our Nation that we 
ought to shift some of our massive military 
budget to constructive purposes here at 
home. We now have enough overkill to de- 
stroy the Soviet Union more than 1,200 times. 
Why not settle for a military capacity along 
more reasonable lines, and divert a few bil- 
lion to the desperately needed priorities of 
jobs, education, health, and housing for those 
Negroes and whites who languish at the bot- 
tom of our affluent society? There can be 
no denying the fact that racial tensions are 
aggravated when there are not enough jobs 
and houses and schools to meet the Nation’s 
needs. Thus, the cry of the Negro for a big- 
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ger piece of the national pie has set in motion 
new pressures for fuller employment in an 
expanding economy. We should not forget 
that once the colonists launched the war for 
independence from England, they unleashed 
forces that led also to a social revolution of 
American life. 

Even this is not the whole issue in the 
Negro’s challenge, however, and perhaps not 
the most fundamental. The President has 
referred to a “moral problem” rooted in our 
hearts where laws cannot reach. This is the 
longing of every human being to be accepted 
as a person of worth, not because it is the 
law, but because it is right. 

I think that in their own way, the Negro 
demonstrator and his spokesmen are trying 
to reach this deeper dimension of the racial 
problem. 

We may be better able to comprehend 
the message of Birmingham and Jackson in 
1963 if we see it as a continuance of the 
forces unleashed at Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton in 1776. For it seems to me that the 
Negro is saying to the white man: “If we 
are not accepted as your brothers, you can- 
not hold the birthright of America, If we 
are not free and equal, you cannot be free 
and equal. If we are not full members of so- 
ciety, your pursuit of happiness is endan- 
gered. If America cannot exemplify human 

ty and equality at home, how can she 
hold steady the torch of freedom around the 
world?” 

The Negro, in short, is echoing the words 
which Adams and Paine and Jefferson dis- 
patched to King George and to their fel- 
low colonist nearly two centuries ago. 

I do not press the analogy to suggest that 
the American Negro wants to withdraw from 
the Union. The Black Muslim may talk 
this way, but in so doing, he stands out- 
side the mainstream of Negro life—both re- 
ligiously and politically; thus, his leadership 
of his own people is limited to a small frag- 
ment. 

The American Negro longs to be an Amer- 
ican first and a Negro second. He has been 
molded by America's traditions and culture. 
He has been schooled in the doctrine of 
freedom and has died for it on foreign bat- 
tlefields. 

The nonviolent resistance of Martin Luther 
King—the lunch counter sit-ins, the bus 
rides, the street es—have been asso- 
clated with Gandhi. But Gandhi berrowed 

the idea from Henry David Thoreau and the 
New Testament. 

The Negro’s capacity to refrain from yio- 
lence even when he is being kicked in the 
face stems from the religious and cultural 
traditions of his American past. It came 
first from the slave balconies of the churches, 
then from the segregated colored church 
and from preachers barely literate enough 
to read the Scriptures and sing the gospel 
hymns. They were sensitive to the longings 
of the soul, however, and beyond some doc- 
tors of divinity they were attuned to that 
“man of sorrows, acquainted with grief.” 
Out of the depths of his spirit the Negro 
created indigenous American art—the spirit- 
ual, the blues and jazz. 

In this spirit the Negro writer is saying 
that the frustration which drives the Negro 
into the streets, the lunchrooms, and the 
bus terminals is a desperate act of caring 
about the American ideal. He has been 
carrying on an unrequited love affair with 
America until his heart has burst its bounds. 

Many voices may be heard in the Negro 
writer, but I would illustrate with James 
Baldwin who has been poignant on the 
theme of the estrangement of both Negro and 
white in America from each other and from 
their past. Baldwin was rebel enough and 
like many a white American who became an 
expatriate to Europe after World War I, he 
sought out Paris after World War II. 

He found out what the best of his prede- 
cessors did—that he had to come home. It 
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is more remarkable in him, though, for he 
did not know he had a home. From the 
vantage point of Europe, he found his coun- 
try. He found out how profoundly American 
he was. He develops the theme in many 
places in his “Notes of a Native Son,” the 
very title being itself significant. One bril- 
liant essay develops his confrontation with 
a native African with whom he had tried to 
identify in order to recover his racial past. 
He finds it cannot be done. He is alienated 
from the African. He is an American. A 
hybrid American perhaps, physically and in 
every other aspect of life which is dominated 
by the memory of the auction block, but 
still American and linked to his white 
brother: 

“Dimly and for the first time,” he writes, 
“there begins to fall into perspective the 
nature of the roles they have played in the 
lives and history of each other. Now he is 
bone of their bone, flesh of their flesh; they 
have loved and hated and obsessed and feared 
each other and his blood is in their soil. 
Therefore, he cannot deny them, nor can 
they ever be divorced.” 

Baldwin goes on to say that he just cannot 
explain this to the African. Of course, he 
must establish himself in relation to a past, 
but he knows that it must be an American 
one: 

“What time will bring Americans,” he 
writes, “is at last their own identity. It is 
on this dangerous voyage and in the same 
boat that the American Negro will make 
peace with himself and with the voiceless 
many thousands gone before him.” 

In a recent television spotlight on the 
Negro in Washington, a colored minister 
said of his people: “They are too sophisti- 
cated to pray, and too angry to laugh.” I 
thought in response that the white man is 
also “too sophisticated to pray, and too an- 
xious to laugh.” The way back will not 
be easy for either of us, either to the peti- 
tion for grace on both sides, or the facing 
of his guilts by the white and the disciplin- 
ing of his anger by the Negro. It will take 
us a while to meet and talk and pray as 
equals. We do not necessarily need to agree 
upon all matters. Dignity and reason and 
hopefully a little humor will show the way. 

I believe that as both of us renew our 
heritage, as we relearn our history and 
tradition, we shall together re-earn freedom. 
The great Goethe once wrote: i 

“What you have inherited from your fa- 
thers, earn it, in order truly to possess it.” 

The Reverend S. D. Whitney, Negro min- 
ister of Jackson, Miss., speaking at a me- 
morial service for the slain Medgar Evers 
said: “Somewhere in the dark a sniper waited 
to play his part as the coward. But bullets 
do not destroy ideas. Nothing destroys an 
idea but a better idea. And the best idea 
15 freedom. That is what he was fighting 
or.“ 

And that is what we are called to do. If we 
heed that call, old words will be born anew 
and we will indeed become “One Nation, un- 
der ee indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all.” 


L. E. Worley Receives Jefferson Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to take this opportunity to acknowl- 
edge an outstanding award which a long- 
time friend and fellow citizen of 
Muskogee, Okla., was recently awarded, 


July!“ 


The Thomas Jefferson citation, pre 
sented by the Department of Commer® | 
Weather Bureau, was recently presented 
to L. E. Worley of Muskogee for nis 
many years of faithful and accuraté 
public service as a volunteer wea 
observer. | 

Mr. Worley richly deserves this dis- 
tinguished recognition. I think the i | 
scription on the Thomas Jefferson cits 
tion which was signed by Secretary of 
Commerce Luther Hodges ably points out 
why L. E. Worley was picked as one of | 
only five weather observers throughi i 
the Nation to be honored. 

The citation notes that Mr. Worley v 
named for the honor: | 

For his 38 years of exceptionally faitbsy 
service as volunteer weather observer * 
Muskogee, Okla.; for superior effort in 
taining complete and legible records of r , 
curate observations; for prompt mailing 
reports; for efficient rainfall reporting; and 
for the highest level of cooperation. 


We in Muskogee owe a great debt of 
gratitude to L. E. Worley. He has in 
deed made a significant contribution i 
the area of public service to his f 
citizens through his efforts for the past 
38 years as our community's volun! 
weather observer. 

For this reason, and for the man 
other contributions Mr. Worley has made 
to our city, I express my personal ap- 
preciation and the appreciation of 
city of Muskogee to him. We congratu- 
late him on receiving the Thomas Jef” 
ferson award. 

On this occasion, I wish also to pay 
tribute to Secretary of Commerce Hods@ 
and to the Weather Bureau for 
possible this recognition to volunteer 
weather observers for their outstan 
achievement. 

I think it is fitting and proper that th! 
award honoring outstanding accomplis?” 
ments in the field of meteorological ob- 
servations should be named for that great 
American, Thomas Jefferson, who took 
an almost unbroken series of weather 
observations from 1776 to 1816. 

My sincere congratulations are & 
tended to L. E. Worley and the other fo" 
Jefferson award winners. Their volun 
teer service as weather observers has iD” 
deed been faithful to the Jeffersonian 
tradition. 


First Iron Furnace in West Located id 
Hancock County, W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. MY 
President, according to an article in * 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette-Mail 
June 16, 1963, the first iron f 
erected west of the Alleghenies was 10 
cated on Kings Creek, in Hancock 
County, W. Va. This furnace played 
important part, in the history of our N% 
tion, as a supplier of military needs such 
as cannonballs for Commodore Per!¥ 
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Warships which engaged the British on 
Lake Erie in the War of 1812. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Reconp, as follows: 

Inpustzey CAME EARLY TO Hancock 


John Hancock put his name on the Dec- 
tion of Independence, West Virginia 
Puts his name on the State's smallest county. 
Two years before President Hancock signed 

e historic document, Peter Tarr had erected 
the first iron furnace west of the Alleghenies. 
on Kings Creck, near Weirton. 

Peter Tarr isn't as famous as John Han- 
Cock, but it was that furnace that cast the 
Cannon balls used by Commodore Oliver Haz- 
ard Perry to batter down the British fleet on 

è Erie in the War of 1812. 

The State's northernmost county had sey- 
eral things in its favor from far back: 

It bordered the mighty Ohio River, a gate- 
Way to the West. Its gentle hills were well 
adapted to farming and growing fruit, It 

an abundance of fire clay for brick pro- 
duction. It made an early start in the de- 
Velopment of the chinaware industry. Coal 
Strata underlay the county. There was some 
ou and gas, and an early carbon black plant. 
A high quality of wool was marketed from its 
Sheep. Iron and Steel were important to the 
area, including Hancock and Weirton. 

Today, members of a car-orlented culture 

to Waterford Park to watch thorough- 

horses race. For those who prefer to 
escape from the cities and industrial com- 

„ there is Tomlinson Run, West Vir- 
' Binia’s most northern State park. 


Government Lotteries of El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I would 
like to take the Members of this House 
to Central America where the benefits 
Of a national lottery are recognized and 
accepted by those countries in that part 
of the world. 

El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, 

earagua, and Panama are among the 
77 foreign countries which show that 
Considerable revenue can be derived from 
Government regulated, controlled, and 
Supervised gambling. 

El Salvador is a tiny country which 
took in last year almost $6 million. Af- 
ter payment of prizes and expenses, the 
net profit to the Government came to 
almost $1 million. The governing leg- 

tion provides that the purpose of the 
tery is to increase Government rev- 
enue for social and welfare expenditures. 

Guatemala, although a small nation, 
has the fiscal wisdom to recognize and 
&ccept the worth of a national lottery. 
Th 1962, the gross receipts came to over 
$2,632,000. The net income to the Gov- 
ernment was over $680,000. The net in- 
Come is placed in a general fund which 
is used for the construction of the Na- 
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tional Theater and for national institu- 
“tions of culture. 

Honduras, also a small and poor coun- 
try, realizes considerable profits from its 
national lottery. In 1962, the gross re- 
ceipts came to about $15 million. The 
net income amounted to almost $242 mil- 
lion which was earmarked by the Gov- 
ernment for health centers and clinics 
throughout: the country. 

Nicaragua did very well last year. It 
took in over $4 million in gross receipts. 
After payment of prizes, the total net 
income to the Government, in 1962, was 
almost $800,000. These funds are ear- 
marked for the support of hospitals and 
other forms of social assistance. 

Panama has shown that gambling does 
not have to serve evil ends. In 1962, the 
total gross receipts were almost $39 mil- 
lion. The net income to the Government, 
after allowing for prizes and other ex- 
penses, was over $6 million. This profit 
is used to support national hospitals, or- 
phanages, and welfare organizations. A 
part of these funds are sent to the Na- 
tional Red Cross and various local char- 
ities. ; 

Mr. Speaker, in these five countries as 
well as in all 77 foreign nations, the 
gambling urge is centralized and chan- 
neled so as to achieve beneficial ends. 
Gambling dollars in all of these coun- 
tries are not used to shore up racketeers 
as in the United States. They are used 
for the people’s welfare and the govern- 
ment’s need. 

When we fully realize the merits of a 
national lottery, we too will be able to 
siphon funds from the pockets of gang- 
sters into the pockets of hard-pressed 
taxpayers. 

Mr. Speaker, if we would only open 
our eyes and see beyond our noses, we 
would see that a national lottery in the 
United States could offer a great deal to 
our people. We can easily and volun- 
tarily pump into our Government coffers 
over $10 billion a year in needed addi- 
tional revenue which can help provide 
r oo cut and reduction of our national 

ebt. 

How much longer must the American 
taxpayer continue to be the victim of 
pure and simple hypocrisy? 


Meet Dick Maher, Seer of Cleveland 
Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
one of the most outstanding political 
columnists in the Nation today is Rich- 
ard L. Maher, politics editor of the 
Cleveland Press, a member of the 
Scripps-Howard League of Newspapers 
and one of the great newspapers of Ohio 
and the country. For over 30 years 
Dick Maher has shown extraordinary 
perception and insight in the political 
problems of the State and the Nation. 
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It is very rare, indeed, that this 20th 
century Nostradamus has failed to pre- 
dict accurately the outcome of an elec- 
tion or a political situation. 

More important, his reputation for 
fairness and integrity surpasses that of 
his prophetic insight. In all the years 
that I have known him and read his col- 
umn, I have never found him to be un- 
just or to use his position to take ad- 
vantage of those who may disagree with 
him. He has the admiration and re- 
spect of political leaders and citizens of 
both parties, and this has been man- 
ifested on many occasions. 

Mr. President, in the Scripps-Howard 
News of July 1963, there appeared an 
excellent article, Meet Dick Maher, 
Seer of Cleveland Politics.” I commend 
this to my colleagues, and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Meer Dick MAHER, SEER or CLEVELAND 

Pourrics 
(By Bob Love) 

A 20th-century Nostradamus has been 
covering politics for the Cleveland Press for 
the last 30 years, under the byline of Richard 
L. Maher. 

So amazingly accurate are his political pre- 
dictions that 10 years ago it was agreed 
around the Cleveland Press city room that 
to the old saying, “nothing is sure except 
death and taxes,” should be added: “and 
Dick Maher's political predictions.” 

The man is just almost never wrong on 
any electoral contest, whether it be local, 
State, or national. He has come to be re- 
garded and respect as one of the Midwest's 
most acute observers on politics and govern- 
ment. 

Contrary to all polls and to the opinions 
of his colleagues, Maher forecast in 1940 
that President Roosevelt would carry Ohio 
in his bid for a third term. He was not only 
correct in predicting F.D.R.’s Ohio victory, 
but came within a shade of the correct per- 
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For this display of prophetic insight and 
for his coverage of the campaign, he was 
awarded the Cleveland Newspaper Guild 
Award for news re x 

Like Nostradamus, though, the man hasn't 
always been correct in crystalballing it. 
Like so many of his seers, Maher thought 
that in 1948 Dewey would top Truman. 

His most recent bit of accurate predicting 
was on the State elections last November. 
Maher wrote 3 days before the election: 

“James A. Rhodes, will top Governor Di- 
Salle by upward of 100,000 votes. Ralph S. 
Locher will rout his Republican rival for 
mayor by 60,000 votes, perhaps even more. 
Frank J. Lausch, seeking a second term in 
the U.S. Senate, will swamp his GOP chal- 
lenger, John Marshall Briley, by a vote that 
may run to half-a- million majority.“ 

Lausch won by a 600,000 majority and 
Locher by nearly a quarter-of-a-million. 
Rhodes is now Governor of Ohio by & record 
half-a-million votes. 

His amazing record at forecasting election 
results and his unprejudiced and analytical 
writing have won him an enviable national 
reputation. 

Without seeking it, Maher has become the 
confidante of many nationally celebrated 
people. One day early in 1960 a phone call 
for Maher came to the city desk. 

It was Joe Kennedy, the President’s father, 
in New York, anxious to talk over results 
with Maher, whom he had heard of, but 
never met. 
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They talked for half an hour, and after- 
wards Maher was able to predict that West 
Virginia would go big for Kennedy, which 
it did. 

It was in 1932 that Maher became politics 
editor of the Cleveland Press, 4 years after 
he had joined the paper as general assign- 
ment reporter and rewrite man. He was 
assistant city editor from 1929 to 1932. He 
started his newspaper career with the old 
Cleveland News in 1921. 

Maher is trusted and respected by the 
leaders of both political parties. So well 
regarded, in fact, that 800 persons from the 
2 parties were in attendance at a recent 
dinner in his honor. 

He was being honored by the Ripon Club, a 
30-year-old Republican organization, but 
those in attendance did not have to declare 
their party. 

It was on this occasion that editor Louis 
B. Seltzer declared: “No one who ever met 
Dick Maher, or knows him, or works with 
him, or has confided in him, has anything 
but the most wholesome respect, regard, 
and affection for him.” 

Maher held every office in the Cleveland 
Council, Knights of Columbus, and was 
Grand Knight for 2 years before he was 30. 
In 1948 the K. of C. made him Catholic 
man-of-the-year. 

Dick and his wife, Lucile, have four chil- 
dren. Lucile H., is a school nurse in Las 
Vegas, Nev., Francis R. and Thomas P. are 
in the insurance business, and Edward J. is 
a second-year law student at Georgetown 
University. 


Atlanta’s Women of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OH THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, each 
year the city of Atlanta, Ga., chooses 
five women of the year in the flelds of 
business, civic service, arts, professions, 
education, and from these five, the 
woman of the year for Atlanta is 
selected. This is the 20th anniversary 
of this outstanding program and Dixie 
Business magazine, published by Mr. 
Hubert F. Lee, has paid tribute to all 
those honored since it was initiated in 
1943. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ATLANTA WOMAN OF YEAR 

The 20th annual dinner to honor the 
Woman of the Year for Atlanta was like at- 
tending the Metropolitan Opera in its his- 
toric glory. = 

We were partial to Mrs. Anne E. Lewis, 
whose Georgia magazine is one of the finest 
which our publisher bragged on even before 
the ink was dry on the first issue. 

Dr. Paul West was there pulling for one 
of his Fulton County teachers, Mrs. Ruby 
H. Crowe, who was crowned Woman of the 
Year. 

There were five categories: Mrs. Lewis, 
business; Mrs. Ernest Vandiver, civic serv- 
ice; Mrs. Frank Ferst, arts; Mary Louise 
Rheay, professions; and Ruby Crowe, edu- 
cation. 

Charles Jagels who, with Mrs, John Knox, 
started it all in 1943, was there, along with 
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many of those honored during the past 20 


Doris Lockerman, who was Woman of the 
Year in business in 1948, wrote in her Jan- 
uary 31, 1963, column in the Constitution: 

“After 20 years, the woman-of-the-year 
ceremony is still as fresh, as polished, as 
dressed up proud as it was in the war years 
when womanpower was something to be 
courted and cherished.” 

ATLANTA FEDERAL SAVINGS 1963 


With the dispatch of a business executive, 
it was announced that the 1963 sponsor 
would be the Atlanta Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation, with W. O. duVall, the president, 
representing the sponsors. 

The Woman of the Year board for initial 
planning includes Mrs. William C. Shreve, 
chairman, and Mrs. Samuel C. Inman, co- 
chairman, Mrs. Henry D. Furniss, Miss Helen 
McDuffie, Mrs. John S. Knox, and Mrs. 
Thomas Hal Clarke. 

Mrs. Ruby H. Crowe, 1962 Woman of the 
Year, was added to the board, along with 
Mrs. Thorwald Eros, Jr., and Mrs. Claiborne 
Glover, Jr. 

Other board members include Mrs. Donald 
Hastings, who arranged the flowers that were 
breathtaking; Mrs. Charles T. Pottinger, 
woman of the year secretary; Mrs. Robert 
Adamson, Mrs. Harold Cooledge, Mrs. Sam- 
uel C. Inman, Mrs. James D. Robinson, Mrs. 
Albert Thornton, and Mrs, Robert Watt. 

For Mrs. Anne E. Lewis it was a fitting 
tribute that marked her 6th year as editor 
and publisher of Georgia magazine, which 
she started in 1957 in Decatur, Ga. 

At 18, she graduated from Columbia Col- 
lege, S.C., and taught school for 3 years, 


then married William “Bill” W. Lewis in 
1925. 
At Whitmire, Mrs. Lewis reared five 


children, wrote articles and for 3 years pub- 
published the Whitmire (S.C.) News before 
moving to Decatur, Ga., in 1952. 

Mrs. Lewis once wrote, “Publishing is a 
terrible tar baby—there is no getting unstuck 
from it.” 

Mrs. Lewis is gracious as she is competent. 
The Georgia House of Representatives gave 
her a citation, one of many honors she has 
earned. 

Here is the list of those honored for dis- 

ed service over the years since 1943. 

In 1943: Mrs, Edna Benton, Dr. Winton 
Elizabeth Gambrell, Mrs. Lon Grove, Miss Ira 
Jarrell, Miss Rhode Kaufman, Dr. Mary 
Stuart MacDougall, Mrs. Frances Abreu, 
Davison-Paxson Co., sponsor. 

In 1944: Miss Byrd Blankenship, Mrs. 
Leonard Haas, Mrs. Granger Haneell, Dr. Ellen 
Finley Kiser, Mrs. Herbert Oliver, Mrs. W. W. 
Rushton, Mrs. G. W. Hamm; Georgia Power 

In 1945: Miss Jessie Candish, Mrs. James H. 
Crosland, Miss Ethleen Lasseter, Mrs. Ralph 
E. Nolan, Mrs. James OH. Sanders, Mrs. Car- 
roll West; Atlantic Coca Cola Bottling Co., 
sponsor. 

In 1946: Miss Katherine Comfort, Mrs. 
Robert H. Jones, Jr., Mrs. Prank E. Lowen- 
stein, Miss Florence Van Sickler, Dr. Cath- 
erine Sims, Mrs. Francis C. Dwyer; Atlantic 
Gas Light Co., sponsor. 

In 1947: Mrs. Dorothy Alexander, Miss 
Angela Cox, Mrs. Charles R. Liebman, Dr. 
Elizabeth Martin, Miss Ruth Sheafe, Miss 
Ira Jarrell; Retail Credit Co., sponsor. 

In 1948: Mrs. Dorothy Floyd, Mrs. Eugene 
Harrington, Miss Anna Kothe, Mrs. Doris 
Lockerman, Mrs. Howard C. Smith, Jr.; J. P. 
Allen & Co., sponsor. 

In 1949: Miss Ruth E. Haverty, Mrs. Fanny 
D. Hinton, Mrs. Turner E. Smith, Mrs. Lau- 
rie Davis Webster, Miss Dorothy Orr; South- 
western Bell T. & T. Co., sponsor. 

In 1950: Mrs. Mark Kate Duslin, Miss Jes- 
sie Lowe, Mrs. Chester E. Martin, Miss Anne 
Grace O'Callaghan, Miss Margaret Bryan 
(Mrs. C. Evans Joseph); Sears, Roebuck & 
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In 1951: Mrs, John L, Harper, Mrs. Clifford 
M. Ragsdale, Mrs. Wm. M. Robertson, Mrs. 
T. Erwin Schneider, Miss Ella May Thor ton. 
Miss Evelyn Ewing; Scripto, Inc., sponsor. 

In 1952: Miss Emma Billingsley, Miss Judy 
King, Dr. Evangeline Papageorge, Mrs. Angus 
Perkerson, Miss Margaret Shannon, Miss 
Kitty Thomson; C. & S. National Bank, spon” 
sor. 

In 1953: Mrs. Howell Ross Hanson, Mrs. 
Robt. C. Hunt, Mrs. F. W. Patterson, Miss 
Ruth Weegand, Mrs. Goodrich E. White, Dr- 
Leila Denmark; First National Bank, sponsor: 

In 1954: Miss Tommie Dora Barker, Lt. Col- 
Ruby G. Bradley, Mrs. Gertude Harris, Mrs. 
Raymond Massey, Miss Catherine Rice, Mrs. 
Mills B. Lane, Jr.; The Coca Cola Co., spon” 
sor. 

In 1955: Mrs. Frank Kells Boland, Mrs. Ed- 
win McCarty, Miss Ruth McMillan, Mis 
Elizabeth Stevenson, Mrs, Chas, H. Williams 
Miss Ruth Blair; Lockheed Aircraft Corp» 


sponsor. 

In 1956: Miss Sara Frances McDonald, MISS 
Virginia McJenkins, Miss Celestine Sibley: 
Miss Eunice White, Mrs. Rembert Marshall; 
Trust Co. of Georgia, sponsor. 

In 1957: Miss Katharine C. Bleckley, Mrs. 
Dan Byrd, Jr., Mrs. Walter B. Spivey, Mrs. 
Elizabeth A. Sterling, Miss Nora Belle Emer” 
son; Ford Division, Ford Motor Co., sponsor 

In 1958: Miss Carolyn Hope Becknell, Dr. 
Vernelle Fox, Mrs. Patricia Noot LaHatte, Dr. 
Catherine Strateman Sims, Mrs. Annie Sus 
Brown; Delta Air Lines, sponsor. 

In 1959: Mrs. J. B. Clifton, Mrs. Ernest Fel- 
ber, Mrs. Carolyn Pennisi, Mrs. Herman 
(Betty) Talmadge, Mrs. Leon Frohsin; Cold 
nial Stores, sponsor. 

In 1960: Mrs. Lovic P. Baker, Mrs. Gutherle 
Foster, Dr. Mamie Joe Jones, Dr. Jane Russell 
Wilhelmi, Mrs. James N. Frazer; Atlant® 
Biltmore Hotel, sponsor. 

In 1961: Mrs. T. M. Breeden, Jr., Mrs. Leo?” 
ard Hass, Miss Kathleen Elizabeth MacKay 
Mrs. Richard A. Trotter; Bank of Georgia. 
sponsor. 

In 1962: Mrs. Frank Ferst, Mrs, Ann F. 
Lewis, Miss Louise Rheay, Mrs. S. Ernest Van, 
diver, Mrs. Ruby H. Crowe; Coca Cola 
Sprite, sponsors. 


Rabbi Ranson Brotherhood Chapel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker 
Temple Sharey Tefilo in the city of East 
Orange, N.J., recently dedicated a bro S 
erhood chapel in honor of its forme 
Rabbi Marius Ranson. 8 

On this occasion, Mr. George E. String 
fellow, general chairman of the East 
Orange centennial committee, gave or 
standing tribute to the services Rab 
Ranson gave to his fellowman and to 
community. 1 

Under leave to extend my remarks: 
hereby place Mr. Stringfellow’s ad 
in the RECORD. 

RABBI RANSON BROTHERHOOD CHAPEL 5 

President Fielo, Rabbi Soltes, Rabbi . 
son, Mayor Kelly, friends and neighbors i- 
general chairman of East Orange's Cen 
nial Committee, I am delighted to e 
the organization's greetings and best wish 
to the members of Temple Sharey Tefllo ae 
the occasion of the dedication of this beat” 
ful brotherhood chapel in honor of the Tes 
ple’s former rabbi, Marius Ranson. 
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Chairman of a large civic group of citizens 
of all faiths, I am honored to be invited to 
Participate in this dedication service. 

This temple for years has been recognized 
as one of the community's great assets. We, 
the citizens of East Orange, therefore share 
With you the benefits of a dream that has 
become a reality. 

RABBI RANSON 

Your setting aside in this fine new build- 
Ing a brotherhood chapel in honor of my 
friend, Rabbi Marius Ranson, is I am sure 
appreciated by everyone in this community. 
We of this area owe much to Rabbi Ranson 
for his contribution to the spiritual uplift 
of our people during the long period in which 
he served this highly respected temple with 
efficiency and distinction, Those of us who 
know him (and his friends are legion) feel 
that he richly deserves the honor which you 
are bestowing upon him today and we are 
Pleased that you are doing it while he and 
his gracious wife, daughter and grandchil- 
dren can enjoy it. 

Dr. Ranson was long accepted by the com- 
munity as our rabbi. My association with 
him before he went to Florida was always 
Pleasant and mentally profitable. 

My work with our rabbi convinced me that 
his sole recreation, his only pleasure, his 
Teal compensation, his only measure of suc- 
cess in life is the opportunity to be of service 
to his fellow man and for the expression of 
friendship to all men. No nobler life can 
any man live. 

While the rabbi delivered good sermons, 
it ig my candid opinion that he preached 
& better sermon with his life than with his 
lips, and that, in my opinion, is an accom- 
Plishment which few men attain. 

I believe it was Aristotle, that great lover 
of democracy who, in his wisdom said, 
“The greatest compliment one man can pay 
another is to say that he is a good citizen.” 
That is the compliment I truthfully pay 
to my good friend, mankind's benefactor, 
your honored guest, Dr. Rabbi Marius Ran- 
son. 


Wyoming County, W. Va., Settled by 
Veterans of the Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, Wyoming County in West 
Virginia is proud of the fact that its 
earliest settlers were veterans of the 
American Revolution. Many of these 
Settlers became prosperous farmers and 
Plantation owners who dominated 
county politicis until the Civil War. 

An interesting historical article on 
Wyoming County appears in the Charles- 
ton (W. Va.) Gazette-Mail of June 16, 
1963. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. ; 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrcorp, as follows: 

Wyromine County, W. Va., SETTLED BY 

VETERANS OF THE REVOLUTION 

Wyoming County was created December 17, 
1849, by Act of the General Assembly, by 
division of Logan County. The movement 
Was sponsored by leading citizens of both 


Upper and lower Logan, led by James H. 
Ferguson, an attorney. 
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Statistics of the time read: Present area 
507.2 square miles; terrain generally steep 
and rocky, heavily timbered; one large and 
other smaller areas of good farmland; exten- 
sive areas underlaid with smokeless coal and 
natural gas. Population 1,583 whites, 61 
slaves, 1 free black. County government or- 
ganized March 22, 1850. 

Prosperous farmers and plantation owners 
dominated county government and politics, 
and held county offices until Civil War. 

Earliest settlers were veterans of the Revo- 
lution. First settlement made by John 
Cooke, 1799, called “Cookes,” later named 
Oceana, was county seat until 1907. Most 
of our settlers came from Kentucky, Virginia, 
and North Carolina. Three of them owned 
slaves. 

The ensuing decade saw a steady growth in 
population and progress generally. The peo- 
ple lived by farming, trading, digging gin- 
seng, and various trades. There were dozens 
of water grist mills and a few whipsaw type 
sawmills. The inadequate public schools 
were supplemented by private subscription 
schools. Methodist and Baptist circuit riders 
preached at the three Baptist churches and 
homes. Population in 1860: 2,861. 

In 1861: Recruiting began immediately 
after secession of Virginia. County govern- 
ment ceased to function, the county offices 
were locked up and no records kept. The 
only local fighting was done by Home Guards. 
Public buildings and records were not dam- 
aged, and few homes were burned. 

In 1865: H. J. Samuels reorganized the 
county government and held court. Five 
men were indicted for war crimes, two of 
whom were subsequently tried and convicted. 
Union men took over the county government. 
The school system and Baptist churches were 
reorganized. 

In 1874: Speculators bought extensive 
areas of timberlands, and there was talk of a 
railroad to facilitate development of timber 
and coal. A weekly newspaper was estab- 
lished at Oceana. There were substantial 
settlements in every section of Wyoming, 
with postal routes and post offices, and dirt 
roads connecting them with mills and the 
county seat. 

In 1884: Philadelphia interests began buy- 
ing coal and mineral rights. In 1903 T. N. 
Barnsdall bought the first of many tracts of 
coal, oil, and gas, with mining and removal 
rights. Natural gas was discovered on Milam 
Fork 1918, and made available for domestic 
use in that area. 

Extensive drilling during the 1940's by 
Hope Natural Gas Co. and others resulted in 
construction of two large and costly gas 
stations, laying pipelines for transportation 
of gas, and gas made available for domestic 
use around 1940, Drilling continues. 

Between 1882 and 1903, nine different 
companies considered building a railroad 
into Wyoming. In 1905 the Virginian Rall- 
way bullt its line through upper Wyoming 
coalflelds. The first commercial mine 
opened near Mullens, 1912, beginning a pe- 
riod of phenomenal growth and prosperity 
which lasted into the 1920's. 

In 1891: Outside interests began timbering 
operations in Oceana district, floating logs 
down Guyandot River to market. In 1895, 
O. Crane & Oo. began operations, floating 
logs down creeks by means of splash dams, 
into the Guyandot, and continued in busi- 
ness until 1912. Timbering on a smaller 
scale and sawmilling continue to this day. 
Population 1890, 6,247. 

In 1895, 90 frame, one-room schoolhouses 
replaced the log cabins. Beginning 1909, 
seven district high schools were established, 
which now have modern fireproof buildings 
and modern equipment for teaching and 
athletics. Few one- or two-room. schools 
remain. Trade school established 1942. 
Population 1900: 8,380. 

Population 1950: 37,590, reduced to 34,834 
in 1960, by loss of miners and business 
caused by mechanizing mines. 
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The Democrats regained control of Wy- 
oming, 1932, and continue In power. 

In 1963: Our three municipalities have ap- 
proved water supply, garbage and sewage dis- 
posal, firefighting equipment, paved streets, 
limited recreational facilities. The county 
has two banks, two weekly newspapers, 125 
churches, various civic clubs and secret 
orders, medical and dental facilities, one 
general hospital, three clinics, three funeral 
homes, ambulance service, two dry cleaning 
plants, self-service laundries, supermarkets, 
chain ry stores, electric power since 
1926, telephone service since 1936, TV serv- 
ice, and permanent courthouse, jail and 
county annex. 

Mary K. Bowman. 


Remarks by Vice President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, July 4, 1963, at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. NMX. Mr, Speaker, I am privi- 
leged to place in the Recorp remarks 
delivered by the Vice President of the 
United States on July 4, 1963, at Phila- 
delphia marking the 187th observance of 
Independence Day. 

It is significant that in this time of 
world challenge, in this day of national 
soul searching, in this decade while men 
and women of all countries seek equality 
and justice, the Vice President of these 
United States in these remarks gives 
validity to the immortal concepts as 
expressed by the words of our Constitu- 
tion: 


PROTECTION OF LIBERTY 


On this honored day, here before this his- 
toric hall, we come together to celebrate 
the birth of our country. Yet it is the 
special privilege of our generation to know 
that this is not the cradle of liberty for 
Americans alone—it is, in a far larger sense, 
the cradle of liberty and independence for all 
mankind. 

What was wrought here in the 18th cen- 
tury has changed the world in this 20th 
century. To the farthest corner of the globe, 
men inspired by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence have themselves declared their own 
independence. Fifty new nations have been 
created since World War II. None has 
chosen to adopt the Communist system but 
many have adopted the ideas—and even 
the very language—of the great documents 
of our American heritage. 

Of this, we can be justly proud. But 
the patriot is not content with pride alone— 
he is concerned first and always with per- 
formance, This is the challenge of our sys- 
tem and our society lays before all Amer- 
icans today. 

We are challenged to measure ourselves— 
to measure our own performance today—by 
that eternal standard set forth on this 
4th of July in 1776. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

On those words of 1776—and on the be- 
lief those words express—history’s strong- 
est nation and most successful society has 
been built. By the meaning we give to 
those words in this year of 1963, the fate 
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and future of our Nation—and the success 
of the cause we are privileged to lead—may 
well be determined. 

This is a challenge. It is not an indict- 
ment. Our system has not failed. It is not 
in danger of failing. Our national soul is 
not lost. It is not in danger of being lost. 
‘The standards of law and order are not com- 
ing down—on the contrary, we can believe 
that they are now rising higher. For our 
whole history has been a history of enlarging 
the protections of individual liberty, even as 
we are called and challenged to do once more 

Hardly had the Constitution been written 
than the people demanded of their leaders 
the protections of their liberties embodied 
in the Bill of Rights. The sons and grand- 
sons of the Founding Fathers were chal- 
lenged to extend those protections to the 
slave. Their sons and grandsons were, in 
turn, potitioned in the streets and public 
places to extend equality to women as well 
as men. We, as their heirs, have been chal- 
lenged no less forcefull to mobilize our arms, 
our resources, and our young men to protect 
and defend the liberties of freemen through- 
out the world. = 

Tt has been the destiny of each genera- 
tion of Americans to make liberty more se- 
cure for all by making liberty more certain 
for each of us. This is clearly the great 
destiny—and great privilege—which we of 
this generation face in our own land now. 

The words on which our Nation stands— 
the words on which it has stood 187 years— 
are clear and unmistakable. We would de- 
mean ourselves, we would demean our pa- 
triotism, we would demean our dignity as 
freemen to interrupt the course of our na- 
tional progress to enter upon a prolonged 
debate about either the meaning of those 
words—or the obligation they impose upon 
us to honor and fulfill their meaning. 

The words of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—the words of the Constitution of 
the United States—do not need to be fur- 
ther interpreted. . 

They need to be implemented—for all 
Americans. 

But implementation is not the work of 
government slone, 

Governments can never be more just than 
the hearts of those from whom they derive 
their Just powers. If we are to enjoy a just 
and tranquil society, we must reach decisions 
in our private hearts even as we strive to 
reach decisions in our public policies. This 
is our real challenge today. 

These times—the Issues of this moment in 
our history—call out for men and women 
who love their country to step forward with 
responsible leadership to implement in our 
national life the ideals of our national 
literature. 

In every State, in every community, in 
every American home we have the capability 
to answer the needs of this moment. It is 
the responsibility of each individual to put 
those capabilities to work to secure the 
answers required for the success of our sys- 
tem and society. 

Ir we as a nation are to stand up to our 
full height in the world, we must be con- 
cerned with nobler things than denying one 
another the simple right to sit down in pub- 
lic places. ` 

If we as a nation are to stay in front of the 
world we must occupy ourselves with more 
important concerns than asking one another 
to step to the rear of public vehicles. 

If we are to commit our arms, our re- 
sources and the lives of our young men to 
support the right of freemen to come and 
go without molestation or harrassment to a 
free city such as Berlin, we can make no less 
a commitment to assure the right of all our 
fellow countrymen to come and go without 
embarrassment or harrassment along the 
highways of America Itself. 

We of this generation have proved our- 
selves worthy heirs of those who assembled 
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here on July 4, 1776. We, no less than they, 
have pledged “our lives, our fortunes and 
our sacred honor” to preserve for freemen 
throughout the globe life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. What we have done 
so courageously for others, let us now do 
proudly for ourselves. 

This is the spirit of this Day of Inde- 
pendence—the spirit of America itself. For 
as Thomas Jefferson wrote in the last letter 
before he died on the 50th anniversary of 
this great day: 

“All eyes are opened, or opening, to the 
rights of man For ourselves, let the 
annual return of this day forever refresh our 
recollection of these rights and an undi- 
minished devotion to them.“ 


Proposed Frecdom Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ke) 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesãay, July 9, 1963 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Minneapolis Star published an 
editorial concerning the pending kill to 
establish a Freedom Academy. In re- 
sponse to this editorial I have received 
a letter from my friend, Henry Mayers, 
of Los Angeles, Calif., in which Mr. 
Mayers seeks to clarify certain points 
made in the editorial. 

Since I believe that members of the 
Senate will be interested in these points 
of clarification, I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Mayers’ letter be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 22, 1963. 
Hon. Husrrt H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPAREY: ON May 8, 1963, 
the Minneapolis Star published an editorial 
entitled “Diferent Academies,” which 
referred to the Frecdom Academy bill (S. 
414) as proposing “to emulate the Russians 
in Cuba and train nationals of other nations 
in murder, sabotage and general subver- 
sion.” 

This is not an isolated example of such 
defamation of the nature of the Freedom 
Academy bill and the objectives of its sena- 
torial sponsors and citizen advocates. 

But as the above newspaper is the most 
prominent one in the State of Minnesota, 
I call it to your attention as a typical ex- 
ample of the confusion and misinformation 
that exists concerning the bill, not only in 
the American press, but throughout official 
Washington itself. 

As you know, the bill's statement of con- 
gressional findings and policy says “Not only 
do we need to improve the existing instru- 
ments, but a wide range of additional 
methods and means in both Government and 
private sectors must be worked out and 
integrated—to defeat the many forms of 
Communist aggression and to extend the 
area of freedom, national independence and 
self-government—in accord with our ethic.” 

What the bill proposes be researched and 
taught in a Freedom Academy will be no 
more subject to ethical challenge than what 
is to be taught in the State Department's 
proposed National Academy of Foreign Af- 
fairs bill (S. 865). But the Freedom Acad- 
emy would give such in ter 
depth and on a wider Peat raters 
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The State Department's bill does not go 
far endugh in reaching all segments of For- 
eign Service personnel who should receive 
training, and it makes a mere gesture toward 
the training of non-Government personnel. 
The Freedom Academy bill undertakes seri- 
ous research and development, leading to 
training programs for such private sector 
groups as the U.S. oversea business com- 
munity, foreign correspondents, students at 
foreign universities, tourists and other seg- 
ments of our society likely to be confronted 
with the realities of Communist political 
warfare abroad. 

The Freedom Academy bill also provides for 
the training of Government personnel and 
private citizens of other free world nations. 
The assumption is that if such training 18 
useful for Americans, it is equally, if not 
more useful for the nationals of other coun- 
tries who continually face the assault of the 
Kremlin's highly trained political warriors, 
operating in their homeland. 

Needless to say, the training is in the 
principles of freedom and democratic change, 
not in how to defend current U.S. policies. 

I have met a surprising number of om- 
cials in Washington, some in the very high- 
est echelons of the Government, who freely 
dispense misinformation concerning the 
Freedom Academy bill. Few, if any of them. 
have troubled to read the bill. I know I can 
count on your cooperation in calling for un- 
prejudiced consideration of this bipartisan 
legislation by every American concerned with 
a realistic approach to the cold war chal- 
lenge. 

Sincerely, 
HENRY MAYERS, 
Chairman, Cold War Council. 


J. Edgar Hoover Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
pursuant to the permission given to me, 
I am pleased to include with my brief 
remarks a copy of a resolution p 
on the 20th day of June 1963, at the 
51st Annual Conference of the New Jer- 
sey State Association of Chiefs of Police 
commending the leadership and cooper- 
ation of the Federal Bureau of Investiga” 
tion under its immortal Director, J. Ed- 
gar Hoover 

I am sure that my colleagues and every 
true American feel a real sense of in- 
debtedness to Mr. Hoover for his un“ 
selfish and devoted attention to the de- 
mands of his office and the meticulous 
care and thoroughness in the 
of his duties. He is an example to all 
of us and I know an inspiration to many: 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION or New Jersey STATE AssoctaTIO’ 
or CHIEFS OF POLICE 

Whereas the members of the New Jersey 
State Association of Chiefs of Police and 
respective departments continually receiv? 
excellent cooperation and assistance 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, its Pl- 
rector, J. Edgar Hoover, and its various divi- 
sions; and 

Whereas Director Hoover and Special Agent 
in Charge of New Jersey Ralph W. 
have diligently supported the aims, obje 
tives, and ideals of this association and 8% 
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usted tremendously in police training in 
New Jersey; and 
Whereas the members of this association 
rely appreciate a most inspiring and 
ly address presented by Special Agent in 
Ralph W. Bachman, during our 5ist 
annual conference; Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
Upon the minutes of this conference and a 
Copy transmitted to Director Hoover with 
dur greetings and best wishes and heartfelt 
appreclation for the splendid cooperation and 
tance continually received, and our con- 
nce and trust in Director Hoover and 
associates affiliated with the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of said resolution be 
ded to the President of the United 
States, the Attorney General of the United 
States, and to Special Agent in Charge Ralph 
+ Bachman, as well as the Governor of the 
State of New Jersey, the Honorable Richard J. 
and the U.S. Senators and Congress- 
in the State of New Jersey. 
5 Adopted, this 20th day of June 1963, at the 
Ist annual conference of the New Jersey 
State Association of Chiefs of Police held at 
Spring Lake, N.J. 
Chief Joun W. Bopp, 
President. 
Attest: 
CHasx Roux xo, 
Secretary. 


Corn Tassel for National Flower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 16 recently adopted by the Iowa 
General Assembly urging the Congress 
of the United States to adopt the corn 
tassel as the national floral emblem, as 
follows: 

House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 16 

Whereas in recognition of the importance 

corn to our Nation's Founding Fathers, 
Present citizens and future generations; and 
tay hereas in gratitude for nature's gift of 

Versatile and vital, lifegiving plant; and 
in view of the fact that this 
native plant of the United States grows in 

50 of the United States; and 

as in realization that this plain, 
Romespun, simple and tough-of-fiber plant 
th its earthiness and unaffected genuine- 
will give the United States a truly 
“nique floral symbol; and 
in view of the fortunate geo- 
Nawnleal position of Iowa as heart of the 
Sone great Corn Belt: Now, therefore, 


Resolved by the house (the senate con- 
the ng), That the 60th General Assembly of 
Y State of Iowa urges the Congress of the 
naed States to adopt the corn tassel as the 

tional floral emblem; and be it further 
1, Nesolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
We arded by the Chief Clerk of the House to 
each resident of the United States, and to 
Se Member of the Iowa delegation of the 
aoe and the House of Representatives of 

€ United States. 
Rosext W. NADEN, 
Speaker of the House. 
WII LAN R. KENDRICK, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
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Coercion of Government by Mob Violence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, read- 
ing the editorial views of many of our 
newspapers and magazines, it is evident 
that our Nation is becoming increasingly 
conscious of the pressures currently being 
exerted upon them to accept govern- 
ment by force rather than by choice. 
Mob violence and demonstrations have 
never and will never justify government 
by the mob. 

In the July 1 issue of U.S. News & 
World Report there appeared an inter- 
esting and all too true editorial by David 
Lawrence entitled, “Government by 
Mob.” Mr. Lawrence, in reviewing the 
history of this Nation, brings out the 
fascinating and forgotten story of the 
ratification of the 14th amendment. 
This amendment, on which the admin- 
istration’s recently proposed civil rights 
legislation is largely based, was indeed 
never honestly ratified as a part of the 
Constitution. In reviewing this history 
and the coercion which caused the so- 
called ratification of the 14th amend- 
ment, Mr. Lawrence asks if under a sys- 
tem of democratic government there is 
a place for fraud or the coercion of gov- 
ernment by mob violence. Is this not 
exactly what is happening in America 
today? Are we again going to be forced 
by the violence displayed by a mob to 
accept principles and laws contrary to 
that which we believe to be best for our 
States and our Nation as a whole? 

I also have an editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal of June 24 entitled “The 
Madness of the Mob.” Here again we 
find the same warning against allowing 
hysteria to provoke the voice of the mob 
to be heard above the voice of reasonable, 
logical thinkers. 

Mr. President, I ask that both of these 
fine, wise editorials be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From U.S. News & 
1 


World Report, July 1, 
963] 


GOVERNMENT BY Mos 
(By David Lawrence) 


Government in a free country cannot sub- 
mit to lawmaking under coercion. We can 
never accept the doctrine that, because an 
objective is worthy, the means of attaining 
it does not matter. 

President Kennedy, in his latest message to 
Congress, testifies, in effect, to the fact that 
the mob has sought to influence the acts of 
Government, He says: 

“During the weeks past, street demonstra- 
tions, mass picketing and parades have 
brought these matters to the Nation's at- 
tention in dramatic fashion in many cities 
throughout the United States. 

“This has happened because these racial 
injustices are real and no other remedy was 
in sight. 

“But, as feelings have risen in recent days, 
these demonstrations have increasingly en- 
dangered lives and property, enflamed emo- 
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tions and unnecessarily divided communities. 
They are not the way in which this country 
should rid itself of racial discrimination. 
Violence is never justified; and, while peace- 
ful communication, deliberation and peti- 
tions of protest continue, I want to caution 
against demonstrations which can lead to 
violence.” 

But ts it true that, when the demonstra- 
tions that provoked violence began a few 
weeks ago, “no other remedy was in sight“? 
Was the President unable to present a “civil 
rights” program in the last 2 years, and did 
it become feasible for him to do so, politically 
or otherwise, only when lives and property 
were threatened? 

No President is justified at any time in 
seeking to impose unconstitutional “reme- 
dies” in order to satisfy the pressures of the 
mob. American history records many a 
tragedy because government succumbed to 
the doctrine that “the end justifies the 
means.“ 

For instance, can the very 14th amend- 
ment—on which the proposed civil rights“ 
legislation is largely based—be accepted as 
ever having been honestly “ratified” as a part 
of the Constitution? 

The record shows a transparent fraud. 
The legislatures of the Southern States were 
regarded as legal when after the war, they 
ratified the 13th amendment, abolishing 
slavery. But these same legislatures were 
branded as illegal by Congress the moment 
they rejected the 14th amendment. A law 
was passed by Congress in 1867 over the 
President's veto ordering the Southern States 
to ratify the 14th amendment or be deprived 
of statehood. Yet Presidents Lincoln and 
Johnson had insisted that the Southern 
States were never legally out of the Union. 

Congress, however, not only scorned the 
legal position of the southern States, but 

the wishes of Ohio and New Jer- 
sey, which ratified the amendment and then 
rescinded their action. The Secretary of 
State, William H. Seward, was doubtful that 
there had been any legal ratification and said 
so publicly, whereupon Congress, by resolu- 
tion, ordered him to proclaim the 14th 
amendment as duly ratified. 

Nowhere in the Constitution is Congress 
given the right to order a State to ratify or 
reject an amendment to the Constitution, 
nor can a proclamation by the Secretary of 
State make lawful a ratification that is 
plainly spurious. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has consistently refused for 
many decades to rule on the evidence in this 
notorious case. As recently as 1939, the 
Court brushed aside a problem involved in 
the ratification process by saying this was a 
“political question.” In its plea of avoid- 
ance, the Court said it could not review an 
action by Congress in this category. But the 
Supreme Court has not declined to declare 
unconstitutional other actions of Congress. 

President Kennedy, in a recent address, 
said there have been 100 years of delay“ in 
giving equal rights to all citizens. There 
now have been 95 years of delay in getting 
an explicit ruling from the judiciary on the 
fraud committed in 1868, when the so-called 
14th amendment was declared “ratified.” 
Everybody at the time knew that the mem- 
bers of southern legislatures which had rati- 
fied the 13th amendment were arbitrarily un- 
seated, and that the new hand-picked mem- 
bers—a large number of whom were Ne- 
groes who could neither read nor write— 
were coerced by military rule to vote for 
ratification of the 14th amendment. The 
history books tell the story. 

Should not this bother the conscience of 
the American people? It is no answer to 
say that, since the objective was good and 
the principle of equal rights is correct, we 
need not worry about the letter of the law 
or any acts of deception. This is the phi- 
losophy of Machiavelli—that “the end justi- 
fies the means.” It is at variance with the 
concept of a written constitution. 
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Government by mob, whether in 1868 or 
1962, is not government by law. Sooner or 
later, a troubled conscience will lead the Na. 
tion to correct a grievous error and adopt a 
legalized 14th amendment, ; 

A remedy for. illegality is never unavall- 
able in a truly free society. 

Under a constitutional system, there is no 
place for fraud or the coercion of govern- 
ment by mob rule. 


[From the Wall Street Journal June 24, 1963] 
THE MADNESS OF A Mon 


When the Supreme Court a decade ago 
first struck down official segregation in the 
public schools, the most yocal Southern op- 
ponents—the people called extremists— 
defended segregation with two arguments. 

One was that the Negro people as a group, 
whatever the individual exceptions, were nei- 
ther sufficiently socially advanced nor polit- 
ically mature for full integration into the 
community. 

The second contention was that the po- 
litical leaders fighting southern segregation 
practices had a more far-reaching objective 
than the mere striking down of the segrega- 
tion laws themselves. The cry was that the 
ultimate aim was not merely the admission 
of able and qualified Negroes into white 
schools but the forcible amalgamation of 
the two races, socially and otherwise, with - 
out regard to any other considerations of the 
effects of this on society or other people's 
rights, 

Not the least of the tragedies in the pres- 
ent racial situation is that a good many 
Negro leaders and a great many white poll- 
ticians seem now bent on lending support 
to these terrible allegations. 

Inflamed by their leaders, the Negro peo- 
ple are deserting the orderly ways society has 
provided for the redress of their grievances, 
the very ways which have brought them so 
much progress in the space of a decade. 
They are turning from courts to the streets, 
rom arguments to riots, 

Look not merely at Birmingham, Look at 
New York or Pennsylvania, Illinois or Call- 
fornia. Look at the Nation's Capital. Not 
only have there been riotous clashes as mobs 

into the streets, but Negro leaders 
have announced that if the local authorities 
don’t do thus-and-so, and at once, they will 
choke the streets with bigger mobs. 

The excuse for all this, we are told, is that 
the Negro's very gains make further patience 
intolerable. Perhaps so. Yet those who per- 
suade the Negroes that violence is the In- 
stant remedy for all ills, or encourage them 
to practice government by rioting, give am- 
munition to those who say the Negro is so- 
ctally and politically immature. In this Na- 
tion both of-these ideas strike at the very 
heart of society itself. 

So, too, do some of the remedies put for- 
ward by many political leaders, whether 
done from a desire of political gain or from 
a fear of violence. ‘ 

In New York State, where race bars no one 
from a public school, the State board of ed- 
ucation says equal rights are not enough. 
The slightest separation of the races, from 
whatever cause, must be obliterated, School 
children must be hauled ba:k and forth like 
pawns on a chessboard to achieve an arbi- 
trary balance decreed by the political au- 
thorities. 

Now this is, first of all, as brutal a charge 
of Negro inferiority as any from the wildest 
southern extremists, for it accepts the idea 
that the numerical presence of white chll- 
dren automatically raises the educational 
level of a school, or conversely, that too many 
Negro pupils lowers it. Beyond that, this 
policy ceases to be an extension to all of the 
equal protection of the laws. It is the de- 
nial to all of freedom under law. A Negro 
family that does not want its child carried to 
a distant school is equal in helplessness un- 
der the power of the State. 
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On the national level, too, politicians talk 
more and more of applying the brute force 
of government to compel people to conduct 
their private lives as the State directs, hard- 
ly pausing to think how this remedy would 
alter a free society. If some had their way, 
no man would be free to choose his neigh- 
bors, his children's associates, to whom he 
will give lodging, or to whom he will sell a 
hot dog. 

Few political leaders any longer dare to try 
to distinguish between a just and worthy 
cause—the assurance of equal political rights 
for all citizens in our society—and a head- 
long assault against society itself, its ways of 
lying, and its ways of ordering the laws by 
which it lives. 

Not the least of the dangers in this is that, 
if unchecked, it will breed a reaction, as a 
crowd's excesses always do, and the injury 
will be not the least to the Negro’s own 
cause. But make no mistake about it. It 
will be an injury to all if hysteria makes it 
impossible for a reasonable yoice to be heard, 
if we let the reason of men be engulfed in 
the madness of a mob. 


United States Versus Ecuador: 
Unrealistic Limits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rconn, I include the following article 
from the New Orleans Times-Picayune; 


UNITED STATES VERSUS ECUADOR: 
UNREALISTIC Limits 


Both Ecuador and the United States are in 
unrealistic positions relative to territorial- 
waters limits; and Canada’s declaration of a 
12-mile sone for fishing purposes seems 
nearer sense than any other. 

The heavy fining of two U.S. tuna boats 
seized off Ponte Perales (not on our maps), 
Manabi Province, Ecuador, has climaxed an 
incident blurred in factual detail. 

References have been made to Ecuador's 
fantastic 200-mile limit; and to distances of 
12 to 14 miles from shore which assertedly 
were kept by all members of a US. tuna 
fleet. According to one report, Ecuadoran 
patrolmen charge that two of the boats came 
not only within the 3-mile limit but to 
within a mile of shore clandestinely. Ac- 
cording to the U.S. State Department, the 
3-mile limit was not violated; and in the 
U.S. view no legal basis could therefore exist 
for the charges. 

Whether the conflicts, extraordinary in 
themselves, between 1 mile and 12 to 14 miles, 
or 3 miles and 14 miles, in the two versions 
can be reconciled, or a correct location ascer- 
tained by impartial parties, remains to be 
seen, Z 

But even if it were ascertained, the ques- 
tion would remain as to the exact wording 
of the Ecuadoran charges. Violation of the 
200-mile limit, would be a charge, for ex- 
ample, that would precipitate a long-brew- 
ing issue. It has been alleged by the U.S. 
fishers that Ecuador charges stiff fees for 
fishing licenses within her waters, and they 
leave the impression that these licenses and 
waters are of 200-mile scope, They say that 
they quit paying the fees; that this aroused 
Ecuador's ire; and that when they ventured 
to observe a sort of 12-mile limit of their 
own, two of the boats were seized in retalia- 
tion, and a frameup was executed placing 
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them in violation not only of a 12-mile but 
a 8-mile Umit. Such charges are not to be 
lightly considered or accepted. 

Though the U.S, 3-mile limit position 18 
historic, and evinces some concern for cer” 
tain other nations than the United Statesi 
though any truly realistic formula is im- 
possible today that uses any of the historie 
standards, the failure of the United States 
to move closer to a compromise is hard to 
understand. One would think administra- 
tive opposition to historic boundaries 
coastal States of the United States remains 
somehow stubbornly ascendant. Yet thes? 
were sea-bottom, not sea-surface boundaries 
for the purposes which Congress held to in 
the tidelands controversy. 


The New Breed of Coal Miner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, ear- 
lier last week, on July 2, I spoke at some 
length regarding the effects on employ- 
ment in the United States which aré 
resulting from automation, and which 
will be increasingly evident with the ex- 
tension of cybernation, I discussed als? 
the serious implications which the proc- 
esses of automation and eybernation 
hold with regard to upgrading the skills 
of the American work force and 
strengthening the American educational 
system at every level. 

Apropos of my earlier remarks, I draw 
the attention of my colleagues to an 
article in the Pittsburgh Press, of Juli 
2, which describes the functions of the 
“new breed of coal miner” employed at 
the Gateway Coal Co., of Pennsylvania. 
This miner, who is also representative 
of many of the miners employed in th® 
modern and automated mines of our 
State of West Virginia, never touches ® 
lump of coal. He supervises the 
ery and conveyer belts by means of 3 
closed-circuit television system locat 
500 feet beneath the surface of the 

The article points out, Mr. President, 
that through such technological innova- 
tions as this, the bituminous coal indus“ 
try is in the process of regaining its eco? 
nomic vitality and one again assuming a 
competitive position in the fossil fuel’ 
market in America and in the ex 
trade. I commend the article to 
fellow Senators and ask unanimous con 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articlé 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor? 
as follows: 

[From the Pittsburgh Press, July 2, 1963] 
Meer THE New BREED or COAL MINER 
(By Robert Dietsch) 

PrrrspurcH, July 2—Five days a week 
47-year-old Paul E. Knepp rides an elevato 
500 feet down into the earth to reach his 
in a coal mine, 

But he doesn’t come close to a single Iump 
of coal. Mr. Knepp doesn't even get 
hands dirty. 

He spends the day watching television 
monitoring a battery of four cameras whl! 
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keep tabs on the 4,000 tons of coal taken 
the mine every 8 hours. 

In another unique feature, the coal is 
Moved to the mine tipple not by traditional 
Rarrowgage railroad but my 94 miles of 
Conveyor belts. : 

SHOW STRIDES 


The closed circuit TV system and the con- 
Veyor belt illustrate the strides made in re- 
Sent years by the coal industry. 

Thanks to good steel production, tricreased 
Use of coal by electric utilities and higher 
exports, coal is chalking up one of Its best 
records in years. 

As is widely recognized, coal has had its 
troubles. It was knocked off its pedestal as 
the “king of fuels” by cross-country natural- 
gas pipelines and a switch to diesel locomo- 
tives by the railroads. 

But through automation and successful 
Merchandising of the utility markets, coal 

come a long way back. 


PREWAR LEVELS 


Employment never will return to pre- 
World War II levels. The job total has been 
Teduced 400 percent since Mr. Knepp began 
Working as an outside mine laborer in 1937. 

But as is the case with other heavy indus- 

, today's coal-mining jobs generally call 
more skill and more training to match 
Physical improvements made by employers. 

The Gateway Coal Co, for example, in- 
Vested $7.5 million to improve the big mine 
Where Knepp works. 

Gateway—owned by the Pittsburgh Steel 
Co., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. and 

mango, Inc.—says a “room and pillar” 
Mining technique will permit its 500 em- 
Bloyees to recover 95 percent of the coal 
estimated to be buried on its 12,500-acre 
Property 70 miles north of here on the 
nongahela River. 

The Gateway coal will be used for steel- 
Making. Last year, the entire steel indus- 
try used 82 million tons of coal. 


Big Step for World Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the New York Times, 
of July 8, 1963: 

Big Strep ror Wortp Law—Desrrre COMIC 
AND SERIOUS PROBLEMS, PARLAY FOR PEACE 
Mave Vira STRIDES 

(By Anthony Lewis) 

ATHENS, July 7.—Bringing together law- 
Yers from 105 countries to consider the place 
Of law in international relations can present 
problems both comic and serious. The ex- 
hausted sponsors of the first World Confer- 
ence on Peace Through Law know that after 
& week of meeting here. At a formal dinner 
for 1,000 lawyers and their wives someone 
had the idea of releasing 40 doves as a sym- 
bol of peace. Some flew into the chandeliers. 
Others went under the tables where they 
pecked at the diners’ feet. The proceedings 
Were suspended for an hour while the waiters 
chased the birds out. 

The ceiling of one restaurant in the new 
Athens Hilton collapsed during the confer- 
ence, but fortunately no lawyers were hit. 

EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 

One morning a young Greek leftist started 
denouncing the royal family. At a dinner 
One American at the microphone introduced 
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honored guests and kept saying how hard it 
was to pronounce their names. 

Despite episodes like those, the conference 
went remarkably well. 

From such remote areas as Nepal and 
Niger, lawyers with little or no diplomatic 
experience, were able to communicate and 
share ideas. They were made to feel part of 
the worldwide profession. 

‘This interchange among lawyers of dif- 
ferent races, politics, and religions was one 
underlying purpose of the conference. The 
new world organization created by this 
meeting will hold further conferences and 
push for international exchanges of lawyers. 

The interracial character of the conference 
was especially striking. The Americans pres- 
ent included a number of Negroes, and there 
was much talk about the racial crisis in the 
United States. 

The absence of delegates from all the 
Communist countries but Yugoslavia was a 
severe disappointment. But an attack on 
the conference by the Communist-led Inter- 
national Association of Democratic Lawyers 
evidently fell flat. 


MISTAKE BY RUSSIANS 


One African delegate said he thought the 
Soviet Union and other Communist nations 
made a great mistake in boycotting the 
meeting. He sald they missed an oppor- 
tunity to talk with genuinely curious law- 
yers of the new countries, many of them men 
of influence at home. 

All week the most serious problem was the 
suspicion of U.S. domination. The Amer- 


icans proposed the conference and raised 


nearly all the money for it, and there was 
the feeling they might try to shape the 
result to their liking. 

Most of this feeling was dispelled at the 
final session when amendments proposed by 
Asian, African and Latin American delegates 
were adopted. 

The Asians and Africans demonstrated 
their responsibilities by refusing to support, 
as out of place at a legal conference, a mo- 
tion to denounce “imperialism.” 

AWARENESS OF PROBLEM 


In fact, most of the Americans participat- 
ing recognized the delicacy of the situation 
from the new countries, many delegates from 
the smaller, newer countries were shy or in- 
experienced and did not take part in the 
hard work of drafting and debating. 

Many problems lie ahead, The new World 
Peace Through Law Center will have to be 
financed, and it may be difficult to raise 
enough money outside the United States to 
avoid the charge of American domination. 

In any case, a large scale effort is being 
made to get the lawyers of the world to- 
gether on a basis of equality. 

The phrases of international law often 
seem vague and its aspirations starryeyed. 
But a veteran American lawyer here said this 
meeting, which he called inconceivable 10 
years ago, will do enough if it makes all 
these lawyers “go home and think some 
more about the world and peace.” 


Domestic Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, one of the prime purposes of 
the proposed National Service Corps is 
to arouse concern throughout the Na- 
tion for the millions of Americans who 
do not share in our national prosperity 
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or who, in one way or another, do not 
enjoy the basic necessities of a decent or 
hopeful life. 

It is heartening, even in these days of 
early discussion about the corps, to find 
that many individuals and groups are 
already discovering ways in which the 
corps would be helpful to people in their 
home areas. One such suggestion was 
offered on June 13 in the Scottsdale 
Daily Progress, Scottsdale, Ariz. An 
editorial in that issue described the na- 
tional need, and it also suggested spe- 
cific projects at which Service Corps 
volunteers could serve in Arizona, 

Mr. President, the editorial reminds 
us that we can preach democracy abroad 
only if we face up to our own trouble 
spots, and I think that this message 
cannot be repeated often enough. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Scottsdale (Ariz.) Daily Progress, 
June 13, 1963] 
Domestic PEACE Corrs 


("The oversea success of our Peace Corps 
volunteers * * + skills and ideals 
to needy people suggests the merit of similar 
corps serving our own community needs,” 
President John F. Kennedy, January 14, 
1963.) 

It is now 2 years since the oversea Peace 
Corps was launched amidst skepticism, fear, 
and ridicule. But in that short time the 
Peace Corps has done more to win friends 
for America than most of the polished di- 
plomacy of the past. Equally important, 
however, it has broadened the vision and 
made better citizens out of thousands of 
our young people. i 

The idea of a domestic Peace Corps may 
not be as glamorous as is oversea service; 
nevertheless, it can provide the same bene- 
fits to the participants and it can be of 
great value to millions of suffering 
Americans. f 

We frequently overlook the fact that there 
are suffering people in our own country, 
but exist they do. According to testimony 
before Congress, some 32 million Americans 
can be classified as poor, sick, weak, and 
unmotivated. These are the people who 
would be helped by the Peace Corps. 

Domestic Peace Corps volunteers working 
with needy Indians, migratory workers, 
refugees, mental patients, juvenile delin- 
quents, etc. will not be successful in all 
cases, and mistakes will be made. But they 
will perform a valuable service for vast 
groups of our people who cannot help 
themselves. 

Peace Corps workers at home, like their 
coworkers abroad, will by example, help 
to motivate other citizens to give of them- 
selves and to work to better their own 
communities. 

Even though the bill is a long way from 
passage in Congress more than 50 com- 
munities have already submitted projects— 
several Arizona communities are among 
them. 

Typical of the need in Arizona is the pov- 
erty on the Indian reservation 3 miles from 
Scottsdale’s city hall, the desperate need 
for helpers in the State mental hospital, 
and the degradation of farm workers 8 
miles south in the Guadalupe area. 

This is a wonderful country, but we must 
not close our eyes to its problems. Although 
a domestic Peace Corps will not solve all 
of the problems, it is a step in the right 
direction and it should be made a reality. 

Only when we face up to our own trouble 
spots can we face other nations and preach 
democracy with a good conscience, : 
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Space and the National Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include in 
the Recorp the address made by Dr. 
Edward C. Welsh at the Conference on 
Space Science and Space Law at the 
University of Oklahoma. 

Dr. Welsh spoke to the conference out 
of a wealth of knowledge 
throughout a distinguished career which 
includes service in such varied roles as 
that of college professor, economic ad- 
viser to the National Secruity Resources 
Board, policy adviser to the RFC Admin- 
istrator and assistant to Senator STUART 
SYMINGTON, of Missouri. His economics 
background includes experience in the 
foreign as well as the domestic environ- 
ment. Hs major contribution to the 
development of private enterprise in 
postwar Japan earned him a Supreme 
Command Allied Powers citation. 

Dr. Welsh spoke to the conference from 
the vantage point of his present posi- 
tion as executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Council. 

He identified some of the economic 
and military values of our space pro- 
gram, pointing out that the investment 
in moon shots creates new jobs, mate- 
rials markets, facilities and greater im- 
petus for technical training at all levels, 
right here on earth. For 20 cents per 
capita per week over the past 6 years 
and a total investment of less than $10 
billion, he said, we have received a flow 
of new processes, new inventions, new 
products, and new ideas which have 
stimulated greater demand for consum- 
ers’ goods and greater savings and in- 
vestments. 

Ihe following article describes the 
constructive and positive economic and 
military values which are being realized 
through our space program: 
SPACE AND THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 
(By Dr. Edward C. Welsh) 

It is a privilege for me to participate in 
this Conference on Space Science and Space 
Law. I have known for some time of the con- 
structive work being done in the field of 
space knowledge, here at this great univer- 
sity. I was also impressed with the enthusi- 
asm about this conference conveyed by Con- 
gressman Cart ALBERT, the majority leader 
of the House of Representatives, who urged 
me to be with you on this occasion. 

By way of introduction to some remarks 
about the impact of space on our economy, I 
suggest that I might be labeled an objective 
partisan in regard to the significance of our 
national space program. At least, I know I 
am partisan, and such a self-appraisal re- 
quires some objectivity. Moreover, I 
few credits to those who would go slow with 
space exploration or those who find few bene- 
fits flowing from our space activities. As I 
have stated on previous occasions: When 
such “go slow“ advocates wake up and enter 
the twentieth century, they will indeed dis- 
cover that the head-hiding ostrich is not our 
national bird. 

It Is also pertinent perhaps to mention 
that I find myself at odds with those self- 
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appointed critics who discount the impor- 
tance of our space program because they can- 
not measure precisely in quantitative terms 
many of the benefits therefrom, 
There are few more blind than individuals 
who believe only those things exist which can 
be accurately measured. Such a state of 
mind points to the inadequacy of the 
measurer and not to the nonexistence of 
the benefits. How can one pretend to 
measure the benefits the people of this coun- 
try receive from our educational system or 
from the accumulation of knowledge ob- 
tained through research and development? 
What precise value would one attach to our 
legal system or our democratic processes? 
How would one place a dollar value on the 
protection we receive from our military 
forces? Yet, we know these things have im- 
mense values. They are real. They are im- 
portant. So, to a considerable extent, can we 
attribute values to our space program. 

It is part of my mission today to identify 
some of the values of the program to 
our economy. In so doing, I will, for good 
reason, be imprecise, but that is insufficient 
cause for taking the impact lightly. As I 
have indicated, I have little patience for 
those who translate an indefinite quantity 
into a zero. 

EMPLOYMENT 


The introduction of a vital new activity, 
accompanied as it is with substantial cash 
resources, is bound to affect the employment 
of people. Even those who are critical do 
not challenge this about the space program. 
In fact, they point in the other direction 
and assert that the increased demand for 
personnel will be so great that it will create 
shortages, particularly in certain areas of 
competence. This is a clear recognition of 
the space program as a vitalizing factor in 
the economy. 

I might suggest somewhat parenthetically 
that any constructive program which in- 
creases the demand for skilled people is a 
positive and favorable element in our econ- 
omy. While it takes time to increase the 
supply, it is axiomatic that such an increase 
in demand will in turn stimulate an in- 
crease in the supply. Hence, the space pro- 
gram puts into motion forces which may 
well increase the average quality of our popu- 
lation, from the point of view of education 
and training. Scientific and technological 
manpower are always essential ingredients in 
a progressive economy. This is particularly 
true as we enter the space age. On the other 
hand, we should avoid concluding that the 
space program is an all-consuming user of 
this highly valuable and scarce manpower. 
Currently, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration and its contractors 
employ 42,000 scientists and engineers, or 
about 3 percent of the national supply. This 
leaves about 97 percent not directly affected 
by that agency's efforts. The projection is 
that by 1970 NASA and its contractors may 
be employing as much as 6 percent of the 
total supply of scientists and engineers. In 
any event, the impact is significant, but not 
overwhelming, and through its university 
and fellowship assistance program, NASA is 
fostering a significant increase in the total 
supply of highly trained individuals. 

It is worth noting that there was a shortage 
of able and highly skilled men and women 
before the space program began, and there 
probably will be a shortage even when the 
space program has become firmly established 
as a permanent characteristic of our econ- 
omy. At the present time, however, there is 
no solid evidence that research and develop- 
ment in nonspace activities is suffering from 
the diversion of technical manpower. More- 
over, I believe that the university faculties 
are being enriched by the experiences of 
those who leave the campuses temporarily 
in order to contribute their knowledge and 
experience in the space program. 

Corollary with the dynamic demand effect 
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of the space program on trained people 15 
the tendency of this factor to cause incomes 
to rise relatively faster for those with such 
scarce qualifications. So it would follow that 
research and development personnel 

be expected to receive a somewhat higher 
percentage of the total national income tha? 
has been heretofore the case. This im 
runs the gamut from medicine to metallurgy 
and from engineering to nuclear physics. 

There is often an overlooked feature of 
this manpower picture; i.e., that the rapidl¥ 
growing introduction of computers and o 
calculating and measuring devices has 2 
tendency to increase sharply the output of 
individual researchers and thereby lessen 
severity of the trained manpower shortage, 
Calculations which normally took days of 
work and scores of pencils can now be 
in a matter of minutes, through the auto 
mation of this time-consuming portion of re- 
search work. 

Summarizing this glance at the impact of 
the space program on employment, I suggest 
the following observations: 

1. There is an increased demand for per- 
sonnel as a result of the space program. 

2. This increased demand stimulates § 
growth in supply, particularly for scare? 
skills. 


3. The highly skilled will tend to get in“ 
creases in income, which in turn will stimu- 
late a further increase in supply. 

4. The space program will divert few skilled 
personnel from areas in which there is al- 
ready a high demand for their competences 
except from universities, and in this lattef 
category, the move may be temporary, and 
the net results stimulating as the more ex- 
perienced researchers return to the campuse® 

5. Automation is accelerating research out 
put and is, to a degree, minimizing the 
severity of specialized shortages. 

6. The smallest effect on employment will 
come in the areas of unskilled labor. 

QUALITY OF OUTPUT 

One of the major demands of the space 88° 
is higher quality and greater precision in 
production. Shoddy work and imperfect ma, 
terlals have no place in the production of 
space engines, spacecraft, or ground sup) 
equipment, The whole success of a 5 
mission may well hinge upon the absence of 
any inferior component or wor 
Consequently, the space program has ushered 
in a new and higher standard of performanc® 
not just on the part of major contra 
but the thousands of suppliers and subco® 
tractors, This significant change from 
economy which tended to stress quantity over 
quality will have an impact on many indus 
tries, not just those directly connected wit? 
the space program. This calls for a 
level of craftsmanship and large quantity 
output—a combination which has not sufi’ 
ciently characterized our production. 

Approximate measurements and approx! 
mate tolerances will not do in the space in- 
dustry. In fact, the selection of companies 
for space work will be increasingly made on 
the reputation for quality ot output and of 
the manpower employed, rather than u 
previous sales records or upon the size and 
elaborate nature of their physical facilities 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


There are those who lament the fact that 
such a large portion—perhaps as much 
70 percent—of the total research and deve! 
opment being carried out by this country 
funded by the Government. First of all, J 
is important to note that there is a lot 
research, both basic and applied, being done. 
We would have a really serious basis for 
worry, if that were not the case. It 15 
to me that the source of the financing t 
much less important than is the fact tue 
it is being carried out. The space p 
is a major stimulus to this increase in re- 
search—and research is a basic tool of prog: 
ress. Where is most of this research and 
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development being done: in private com- 


-Panies and institutions. Why does it re- 


Quire Government financing: partly because 
Private companies have had such shortrun 
Views that they have not done the research 
they could afford, partiy because they would 
Tather have the Government take the risk 
and they take possibly smaller but more 
assured profits, and partly because so much 
ot the research has direct application to mis- 
Sions primarily governmental in character. 
is not a case. of the Government's tak- 
ing the research and development job away 
from private companies but rather it is a 
Situation in which the Government has 
moved in so as to fill a gap. 
In any event, an accelerated dimenison of 
h has been added, and the entire 
economy stands to benefit therefrom. 


NATIONAL EUDGETS 


The funds requested for space activities 
for this coming fiscal year amount to about 
$7.6 billion. This total includes money for 

„Defense. AEC, the Weather Bureau, 
and the National Science Foundation. The 
annual expenditure will be substantially less 
than the budget request, as there are so many 
long leadtime construction and hardware 
items involved, for which funds get com- 
Mitted well ahead of when the actual bills 
have to be paid. 

The impact of the space budget, however, 
is greater than its size would indicate. For 
example, a major portion of it goes for re- 
Search and development, with the attendant 

of new processes, new inventions, new 
Products, and new ideas which stimulate 
Many sectors of the economy. So far, during 
past 6 years wo have spent less than 
$10. billion on all aspects of space develop- 
Ment and exploration. This has averaged 
less than 20 cents per capita per week. Con- 
trary to the careless thinking of some critics, 
money has been spent for materials, 
Jobs, facilities, etc, right here on earth rather 
on the moon or some distant planet. 
In other words, its stimulating effect has re- 
Sulted in a greater demand for consumers’ 
Boods and greater savings and investments. 
It is unrealistic to conclude that, if this 
ey were not going into space work, it 
necessarily flow into other. essentials 
as slum clearance, education, and can- 
der research. The facts are that we have been 
ending more for those essentials since there 
has been a space program; the space program 
Contributes to such progress; and it is not 
y that the Congress would vote more 

y for such other projects if there were 
no demand for space funds. This is not 
an either/or proposition. This country can 
and should afford funds for all of ita essen- 

„ including the space program. It is 
*omewhat ironical that we spent more bet- 
on the horse races last year than we did 

du the whole space program and yet there 
Are individuals who assert with all serious- 
that the space budgets may bankrupt 
country. Incidentally, I have no objec- 
tion to betting on horse races, but it is a 
on one's credulity to believe such ac- 

tivity to be as economically constructive as 
esearch and development in improving elec- 
tronics, propulsion, health services, etc. All 
Of the latter—and many more—benefits flow 
the space program. I have even heard 
Self-styled intellectuals point out that bet- 
on horse races just results in a redistri- 
bution of money—tin one person's pocket and 
dut of another. I wonder what they think 

Ppens to money spent for space—just 
disappear? No, the space program also acts 
to redistribute income. The difference is 

t in the distribution process the money is 

g something constructive when it is 
bent on space. 
ECONOMIC BENEFITS 


In a society as complex as ours, it is dim- 
cult, tf not impossible, to trace each inno- 
Vation to its source. Consequently, in sum- 
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marizing some of the benefits which flow 
from our space efforts, I am constrained to 
avoid claiming sole attribution of any par- 
ticular change to any one force. However, 
major credit for the following benefits should 
go to the space program: 

1. Comprehensive knowledge and under- 
standing about the sun's influence on the 
earth, the nature of interplanetary space 
environment, and the origin of the solar 
system, as well as of life itself. 

2. Widespread transoceanic communica- 
tions, global weather forecasting, improved 
forest fire detection, and high accuracy navi- 
gation. > 

3. Increased ability and experience in man- 
aging major research and development. ef- 
forts, expansion of capital facilities, and en- 
couragement of high standards of quality 
production. 

4. A wide range of improvements and de- 
velopments in metals, alloys, and ceramics. 

5. Development of high temperature gas- 
cooled graphite moderated reactors and 
liquid metal cooled reactors; development of 
radioisotope power sources as well as instru- 
ments for measuring degrees of radiation; 
and application of thermoelectric and ther- 
mionic conversion of heat to electric energy, 

6. Accelerated use of liquid oxygen in steel- 
making; new coatings for temperature con- 
trol of buildings; more effective transfer of 
chemical energy into electrical energy; and 
substantial progress in the whole field of 
electronics. 

7. Increased accuracy and reduced costs in 
measuring hot steel rods; development of 
effective filters against detergents; stimula- 
tion of the use of Fiberglas refraction weld- 
ing tape; development of new coatings for 
plywood and furniture; and improved medi- 
cal equipment for hospitals. 

The list of new developments and areas of 
improvement could be extended consider- 
ably. The important fact is that the space 
program has introduced an element of vital- 
ity and the pioneering spirit which has often 
been dormant in this country except during 
periods of war. It is, in my judgment, an 
excellent example of how a government- 
fostered program can and does develop bene- 
fits which, in turn, strengthen the private 
enterprise system, 

NATIONAL INCOME 


In view of what I have already sald, it 
may be unnecessary to refer to the effect 
of the space program on national income— 
on national productivity. However, I be- 
lieve it is necessary, because there are those 
who speak out so confidently and narrowly 
about the expense of the space program 
without weighing in the other and more 
important aspect—namely, what does such 
expenditure accomplish? While we are the 
first to agree that precise measurements 
are not possible, it is generally agreed that 
the space program stimulates education, ex- 
pands research and development. augments 
total productivity, increases employment, 
raises quality of private company perform- 
ance, and improves our international rela- 
tions. All of those effects add significantly 
to the viability of our economy—in other 
words, increase our total national income 
and gross national product. Such an effect 
also increases to a significant degree the 
size of the base upon which our taxes are 
levied. Put more specifically, the space 
program is a profitable investment which 
will more than pay for itself. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


The greater our military strength and the 
more certain that aggressors are that we 
will use such strength to maintain our free- 
dom, the healthier is the atmosphere with- 
in which private enterprise can and will 
thrive. The space program has an impor- 
tant contribution to this state of national 
security. It is true that both our policy 
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and our practices direct that all of our space 
activities be for peaceful purposes, Surely, 
no activity is more peaceful in effect than 
that which discourages war. Weakness en- 
courages aggression, Alertness and strength 
discourage it. Space capabilities which in- 
crease our strength—economically and mill- 
tarlly—deter aggression. I am convinced 
that the strength of our military forces has 
been the major deterrent to those who 
would impose their system and their con- 
trols over free peoples. 

Our peaceful application of space com- 
petence to national security can be subdi- 
vided into the following categories: 

1. Support of our terrestrial Armed Forces 
so that they may carry out their established 
missions more effectively. Illustrations of 
this type of support are in communications, 
meteorology, navigation, and mapping. 

2. Increase in our alertness against pend- 
ing dangers and our knowledge of poten- 
tially hostile territories through early 
warning and observation capabilities. 

3. Competence to examine and neutralize, 
if 5 hostile and threatening space- 
craft, 

There is an additional category of military 
space activity, 1 e., orbiting weapons of mass 
destruction in space. We have, however, 
taken a policy position against such activ- 
ity unless forced to do so by the hostile ac- 
tion of others. 


INTERNATIONAL STATUS 


In this capsuled attempt to identify some 
of the points of impact which the space pro- 
gram makes upon our economy, I do not 
want to overlook the international aspects. 
We are concerned, and rightly so, with the 
image the people of other countries have of 
the United States. We gain from a “pres- 
tige image.” The ideal picture is that of a 
nation of strength in ideas, in technology, in 
freedom, in standards of living, and in mili- 
tary power to protect the viability of the 
other prestige ingredients. The space pro- 
gram, effectively and imaginatively con- 
ducted, contributes positively to all of those 
ingredients. Of even greater importance is 
the potential impact the space program can 
have on world peace through substituting 
competition m space exploration for com- 
petition in bullding nuclear striking power. 
If sanity prevails, the path to the stars can 
be the path to peace. y 


Hampshire County, W. Va., Surveyed 
by Washington for Lord Fairfax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, many of our counties in West 
Virginia were named after famous men; 
but one, Hampshire County, received its 
name because Lord Fairfax, the great 
land proprietor, was impressed by the 
fine drove of hogs he saw from the area 
at Winchester, Va. Lord Fairfax, who 
had engaged George Washington to 
make several surveys in this region for 
him, evidently had hopes that Hamp- 
shire would some day rival Hampshire, 
England, in agricultural produce. 

The agricultural growth of this county 
is chronicled in an article in the Charles- 
ton (W. Va.) Gazette-Mail of June 16, 
1963. I ask unanimous consent that 
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this article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 
ENGLAND'S FINE HOG REGION GAvE HAMPSHIRE 

Irs NAME 
It’s the oldest county in West Virginia. 


When Hampshire County, then in Virginia,. 


was formed back in 1753, it was named aiter 
an English shire. Romney, the oldest county 
seat in West Virginia, was named after an 
English town. England, apparently, was 
more popular than it was to be a few years 
later, 

Lord Fairfax reportedly saw a drove of 
fine hogs from the area at Winchester and 
said that when a new county was formed, 
it should be named after the English shire 
famed for its fine hogs. 

The line of travel through Hampshire 
County in frontier days was a series of rude 
forts—Cox, Capon, Edward, and Pearsoll— 
where pioneer families fled during the in- 
yasions by tribes allied with the French. 

George Washington, who made several sur- 
veys in the section for Fairfax, left a note 
of the “great company of people * * * who 
followed us through the woods“ and spoke 
Dutch, 

Romney must have been a desirable place 
a century ago—it changed hands between 
Union and Confederate troops 56 times. To- 
day it’s the site of State schools for the 
deaf and blind. 

Hampshire early established itself as one 
of the finest fruit-growing counties of the 
State. Production of peaches later dimin- 
ished somewhat in favor of apples, but 
Hampshire's role as an orchard county re- 
mained important. A timber-preserving 
plant was established by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. 

The fine hogs still are produced there, 
and it is one of the State's sheep-growing 
areas. 

Ice Mountain has been heard of by far 
more people than have seen it. Short Moun- 
tain and Nathaniel Mountain public hunt- 
ing areas are in Hampshire County, as is 
part of George Washington National Forest. 


Schadeberg 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the following resolution 
adopted May 1 by Republicans in Wis- 
consin’s First Congressional District pays 
tribute to Representative Henry C. 
ScuapeserGc for his forthright fight to 
retain and strengthen those American 
liberties and principles of government 
which have made this Nation the envy 
of the world. This resolution is not 
only an indication of the high esteem 
Representative ScHapeserc’s constitu- 
ency has for him, but it expresses the 
sentiment, I am sure, of all freedom-lov- 
ing Americans who are acquainted with 
his outstanding work in Congress. 

Whereas we believe in constitutionalism 
which recognizes a higher moral order in the 
universe and enacts only those laws that are 
in conformity with it; and 

Whereas we believe in republicanism in 
which public issues are decided by the repre- 
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sentatives of the people and on which the 
people should be consulted; and 

Whereas we believe in federalism with dis- 
persion of power in which the people most 
directly concerned make the rules on issues 
at the nearest level of government; and 

Whereas we believe in voluntaryism as the 
best basis for constructive action in which 
we can agree to disagree and thereby join or 
not join in those causes as we voluntarily 
chose under our heritage of individual liber- 
ty; and 

Whereas we recognize with grave concern 
and a humility that derives from our respect 
for human rights and freedom that these 
beliefs are challenged und these rights 
threatened by increasing governmental par- 
ticipation in all facets of our daily lives: 
Now, therefore, be It 

Resolved by this First Congressional Dis- 
trict, duly assembled in caucus, That we pay 
special tribute to Congressman HENRY O. 
ScHapeserc who by his consistent voting 
record and his forthright actions has demon- 
strated that he stands firmly for this Ameri- 
can concept of individual liberty, private 
property and limited government and will 
fight with courage against those forces that 
wittingly or unwittingly would destroy us 
from within; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this meet- 
ing send an appropriate copy of this resolu- 
tion to Congressman ScHApEBERG and that by 
suitable means bring this tribute to the 
attention of Mr. SCHADEBERG’S colleagues in 
Congress. 


No Property Rights, and Human Rights 
Die 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Spartanburg Herald, of Spartanburg, 
S.C., has printed in July 4, 1963, issue 
an excellent editorial which makes an 
important point about human rights. It 
is entitled “No Property Rights, and Hu- 
man Rights Die.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald, July 4, 
1963 


No PROPERTY RIGHTS, AND HUMAN RIGHTS Dre 


Somebody uttered a catch phrase that was 
repeated as a slogan that has become a 
theme that threatens to alter the very form 
of the system which made America great 
and free. 

Human rights are more important than 
property rights, they said. 

So now, in the minds of a multitude, the 
Kennedy proposal for a rigid “civil rights” 
law becomes a battle between human rights 
and property rights. They are saying 80 
every day. 

How tragic they cannot see that destruc- 
tion of property rights is destruction of 
human rights. 

The two are inseparable. They cannot be 
pitted one against the other. 

Take away the rights of an owner over 
his own property—be it a business, a home, 
an automoblle—and you have undermined 
the pillar of the American economic system. 


For private ownership, controlled by free 
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individuals, is the strength and the back- 
bone of a free nation. 

“Human rights are higher than property 
rights.“ 

That was the theme when Fidel Castro's 
Government confiscated the property of free 
people in Cuba. But when property rights 
were gone, human rights followed the same 
course down the sewer. 

Significantly, the privileges of private 
ownership go first where freedom is failing. 

Tyranny always installs itself as the cham- 
pion of “human rights.” And it always 
proclaims these rights to be superior to the 
right of humans to be free to control theif 
own affairs. > 

“Human rights are higher than property 
rights.” 

A slogan made in America, misapplied 
cynically and politically, says it much better 
than Karl Marx ever did. But the sentiment 
is exactly his. 

It is just as wrong as his philosophy 18 
wrong. 

Because there can never be human free- 
dom without personal liberty; there cannot 
be human rights without individual rights. 

Human rights will never be created by the 
destruction of individual freedom, 

And bitter tears when the world had 
changed will not restore a twit of it. 


Government Socialism Destroys Our 


Heritages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the San Diego Union, San 
Diego, Calif., June 23, 1963: 

GOVERNMENT SOCIALISM Destroys OUR 

HERITAGES 


We have today an enemy of freedom 
which, in its own way, is as much an enemy 
to our way of life as is the nuclear might of 
communism's armies. 

The Red foe is apparent to all; his pur- 
pose has been boldly stated many times— 
he will try by any means at his disposal to 
enslave the world. 

Our other foe is Big Government, which 
has been growing for many decades. Its 
leaders do not come out boldly and tell us 
they would take away our freedoms. In- 
stead, they lull us with promises of improv- 
ing our way of life, of caring for us from 
cradle to the grave, of largesse without limit. 

Some of our elected leaders and represent- 
atives for many decades have boldly sta 
that Big Government must rule—that the 
people don't know what is best for them: 
that our Constitution is old fashioned and 
should be replaced; that a powerful elite 
must guide our every move. 

Big Government is no idle threat. Its 
nibbling at our rights is well underway— 
the handwriting on the wall is plain for all 
to see, and our apathy blinds us. 

Tax-and-spend is the motto, Dispense 
favors with a lavish hand, and gradually 
make every citizen dependent on govern” 
ment. Don’t worry about where the money 
is coming from—just borrow it, and spend, 
spend, spend. 

Big Government would tell our farmers 
what and how much to grow—and sell our 
surpluses abroad at a loss, with the taxpay~ 
ers footing the bill; it would build huge hy- 
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Groelectric plants, operating at a loss—paid 
by our taxes, of course—competing with 
Stockholder-owned businesses that also pay 
taxes; it donates millions to a myriad of 
Projects, many unnecessary, or which could 
be financed best under our birthright of free 
enterprise. 

Bureaucracy is becoming more and more 
solidly entrenched. Departments, bureaus, 
Commissions—once started, they go on and 
on, growing bigger and bigger, spending 
More and more millions of the taxpayers’ 
Money. 

Our debt grows by the billions; inflation 
aps our savings. We are told not to 
Worry—Big Government knows what is best 
for us. We just owe the money to our- 
Selves, so it doesn’t matter. 

But it does matter. Big Government is 
leading us blithely down the road to fiscal 
disaster, with the excuse that it is “taking 
fare of us But if we look closely at the 
velvet glove we can see that it covers an iron 
hand that would rob us, little by little, of 
dur freedoms. 

Let's take care of ourselves for a change. 
Let's give free enterprise a chance. Free 
enterprise the right to live as free men— 
Made this Nation great. Let's be done with 
the socialism that is robbing America of its 
heritages as a way of life. 


Remember July 4 of 187 Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday we celebrated the anniversary 
of our independence. To many Ameri- 
Cans it was merely another vacation 
from the routine of everyday work. 
It was a time that some went on pic- 
Nics, some to the baseball game, some 
took their families on. an outing, and 
still others just flopped around and did 
Nothing. 

I wonder how many actually gave any 
thought to the true significance of the 
Occasion and what a wonderful day this 
Was in the history of America. I wonder 

w many of us gave any thought to 
What has transpired over these 187 years 
of our growth. 

Two young men in my district who are 
Struggling to make a success of a small 
town newspaper believe in America and 
are proud of our heritage. They have 
kiven some thought to the importance 
of July 4 and I recommend for your 
reading what they have to say concern- 
ing this holiday: 

[From the 5 (ni.) Bugle, July 4, 
963] 


REMEMBER JULY 4 OF 187 YEARS Ado 
On this day (July 4) 187 years ago, a 
Man named Richard Lee proposed to Con- 
kress “that these United Colonies are, and 
of right ought to be, free and independent 
States that they are absolved from~all al- 
legiance to the British Crown; and that all 
Political connection between them and the 
State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, 
dissolved.” 
Lee's proposal was seconded by John 
„ and afterward, Thomas Jefferson 
Grew up the Declaration of Independence. 
It was then the United States of America 
Was born. 
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Since that time this Nation has grown to 
a point where it is now considered by many 
persons to be the epitome of the individual's 
self-esteem through its democratic and 
freedom-loving ways. 

Lately, however (the past few decades), 
the same Nation’s peoples, through greedi- 
ness, laziness, complacency, and what-have- 
you, are slowly destroying that freedom 
which our brave forefathers bravely invoked 
and generations after them have died fight- 
ing for. 


Our freedom and self-esteem are not lost 


yet, but they will not last long at the present 
rate of decline. 

Every American on this date should go 
back and study the birth of this Nation and 
the philosophies of John Stuart Mill and 
John Locke, whose philosophies led to the 
creation of the United States of America. 
How do we compare today with the thinking 
of 187 years ago? 


Member of Anti-Red Board Quits, 
Raps High Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, if 
June 25 does not become a national holi- 
day in the Communist world, they will be 
missing one of the greatest causes for a 
celebration that has come their way in 
a long time. 

On June 25 of this year, Mr. James 
Reese Duncan, resigned as a member of 
the Subversive Activities Control Board 
and this must have brought great joy 
to the hearts of the Communist leaders, 
for he was one of their stanchest nem- 
eses. At the same time, we of the free 
world, have lost a bulwark that will not 
be easily replaced. 

Freed by his resignation, Mr. Duncan 
is able to say some of the things he has 
been forbidden to say while a member of 
the Board. Some of us have known that 
what he has now said was true, but 
heretofore, it has been difficult to speak 
with real authority. Mr. Duncan gives 
us that authority now. 

He says, without equivocation that the 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
have aided and abetted our Communist 
enemies within and without this country. 
Though he stops a step or two of charg- 
ing the Court with treason, it requires 
little of the imagination to understand 
his message and sense all the things he 
has not said in the story I insert below. 

It appeared in the June 26 issue of the 
Washington Evening Star and should 
be read and pondered by every Member 
of this body: 

MEMBER or ANTI-RED BOARD Quits, Raps 

HicH COURT 
(By Jerry Kline) 

A departing member of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board has bowed out of office 
with some angry words for “outrageous” Su- 
preme Court decisions which he considers 
“favorable to subversive activities” in this 
country. 

The parting comments came from James 
Reese Duncan, whose retirement from the 
subversion watchdog agency was effective at 
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midnight last night, freeing him to discuss 
publicly for the first time views he had held 
for many years. 

“The trend of decision in the last 10 
years—and in most instances by the same 
judges—has been favorable to, extreme left- 
wingers, Communists, and subversives in gen- 
eral,” said Judge Duncan, who has been 
known as judge since his days on the Muni- 
cipal Court bench in his native Alexandria. 

NAMED BY EISENHOWER 

Judge Duncan, 62, was appointed to the 
board by former President Eisenhower in 
1956. Because of ill health, he recently sub- 
mitted his resignation to President Kennedy, 
who accepted it with reluctance. 

The five-member board, a quasi-judicial 
body, determines which groups will be placed 
on the Attorney General's subversive list. 

“I haven't agreed with the vast majority 
of Supreme Court decisions in the subversive 
field, and there’s quite a number of them,” 
said Judge Duncan as he reviewed his career 
in an interview. 

“The Supreme Court ts ignoring the feel- 
ings of millions of Americans. If you sub- 
mitted it to a vote by the people—which, of 
course, isn't practical—the referendum 
would turn out 6 to 1 against the Court's 
decisions. 

“The Justices are lifetime appointees who 
make our laws and aren't always guided by 
established principles.” 

In the most crucial case in which Judge 
Duncan participated, the Supreme Court up- 
held the control board's order requiring the 
Communist Party to register as an agent of 
the Soviet Union, but the case was inex- 
cusably delayed in the courts, he said. 

The order originally was issued 3 years be- 
fore he joined the board, but the issue went 
to the Supreme Court three times and the 
order was reaffirmed twice by the board be- 
fore it became final in October 1961. Mean- 
while, scores of cases which depended on the 
outcome of the party case remained pending 
in the courts and before the board. 

PRAISES. FRANKFURTER 


“It's aggravating that this key case stayed 
so long in the courts," he said. “It involved 
the security of 180 million Americans. How 
can we afford to take so many years?” A 
“speed-up” in court actions is indicated by 
that case, he said. 

Judge Duncan had special praise for former 
Justice Frankfurter, who wrote the majority 
opinion in the case, and little praise for 
other Justices. 

“He had more sense than any two or three 
of them put together and he was considered 
by some to be a liberal,” said the conservative 
Virginia Democrat. ; 

“On national issues, when the chips were 
down, you could depend on Frankfurter. He 
was probably the most brilliant man on the 
Supreme Court in many years.” 

If not imperiling the Nation, many Su- 
preme Court decisions have at least increased 
the task of ferreting out subversives, he 
indicated. 

In some cases, the Court has “played 
politics,” and in others, it has “played a 
game of semantics,” he said. 

In one instance, he said, the Court, by a 
stroke of the pen, knocked out the subver- 
sive security laws of 42 States“ when it ruled 
the Federal Government has pre-empted the 
field of internal security. 

The case, decided in 1956, involved an 
acknowledged Communist Party member, 
Steve Nelson, who had been convicted by a 
lower Pennsylvania court under the State's 
sedition act. The State supreme court re- 
versed the decision, and the U.S. Court up- 
held the latter ruling. 

Three judges dissented, noting that the 
United States Code, which includes the 
Smith Act, also provides that the law should 
not be held to “impair the jurisdiction of the 
courts of the several States.” 
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FUTURE APPEARS BRIGHT 


“They had to override this law to do what 
they did,” Judge Duncan said. “I just don’t 
know how they could do it. The net effect 
is bad. It was good to have the States ready 
to prosecute a subversive since Federal prose- 
cutors are not always effective in many cases 
because of the Supreme Court.” 

But the future of the control board appears 
“bright” since the Communist Party case was 
completed, he said. However, the general 
public continues to be largely uninformed 
about subversive activities, he added. 

Too many people are too busy to take the 
time to better inform themselves.” 

While subversive activity has decreased, it 
still operates subtly, he said. 

“On the whole, Communists are not the 
most forthright people you've ever met. 
After you've proved they're Communists, they 
deny it all over again.” 


Doddridge County, W. Va., Founded 
by Famous Attorney in 1845 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on February 4, 1845, a brilliant 
young lawyer was honored by having the 
newly created Virginia—now West Vir- 
ginia—county of Doddridge named after 
him.. Phillip Doddridge, whose elo- 
quence was compared with the earlier 
Patrick Henry, took a leading role in 
creating the new county out of the sur- 
rounding counties of Harrison, Lewis, 
Ritchie, and Tyler. 

A colorful story about the origin of 
Doddridge County is told in the Charles- 
ton (W. Va.) Gazette-Mail of June 16, 
1963. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

Dopa County, W. Va., FOUNDED BY 

Famous ATTORNEY IN 1845 

When West Virginia entered the Union on 
June 20, 1863, Doddridge County was already 
18 years old. As a result of the labors of 
a brillant young Frenchman named Joseph 
H. Diss Debar (who had but recently come to 
this country from France) aided by a gifted 
and able lawyer and statesman, Phillip Dod- 
dridge, the Virginia Assembly had passed an 
act February 4, 1845, creating a new county, 
Doddridge, named in honor of the statesman, 
who had so generously aided in tts founding. 
Therefore, from February 4, 1845, the birth- 
day of Doddridge County, to June 20, 1863, 
a period of 18 years, the new county was 
Doddridge County, Va. 

Young Diss Debar had come to America 
with his beautiful young wife on the same 
ship which brought Charles Dickens on his 
first visit to the new world. This was in 
1842. The young couple settled in Cove Dis- 

“trict, founding St. Clara, named for Mrs. Diss 
Debar. Years later, as a member of the West 
Virginia Legislature, he immortalized himself 
by designing the West Virginia State seal. 
Of Mr. Doddridge, who aided in founding the 
new county which was to bear his name, 
Chief Justice John Marshall, had said, “No 
more brilliant young lawyer practices before 
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the Supreme Court. His eloquence is com- 
parable to that of the earlier Patrick Henry.” 

Why were the citizens unhappy living in 
the fringes of the surrounding counties— 
Harrison, Lewis, Ritchie, and Tyler? Gov- 
ernment was too far from the people. If a 
man in Central District wished to record a 
deed, secure a marriage license, or file a con- 
tract, he had to travel on foot or horseback to 
Harrisville or Middlebourne—a long day's 
journey. A citizen from Smithburg or Mor- 
gansville would go to Clarksburg to transact 
legal business. There were no fast means of 
travel in those days—not even railroads. 

The new county was divided into eight 
magisterial districts, each rating a magis- 
trate, who could hold court, and a board of 
education, whose business it was to levy taxes 
and provide and maintain schools. The dis- 
tricts were, and still are, Central, Cove, Grant, 
Greenbrier, McClellan, New Milton, South- 
west, and West Union. 

The county is well watered by Middle Is- 
land Creek and its large tributaries, Meat- 
house Fork, Tom's Fork, Buckeye, and Arn- 
olds Creek, all of which are fine streams in 
themselves. In McClellan District is an- 
other good stream, McElroy Creek—with its 
tributaries it stretches for many miles. 
These streams of Doddridge County are rich 
with edible fish of many kinds, and with fur 
bearing game along their banks to make 
Doddridge County a fisherman's and hunter's 
paradise. 

West Union, the county seat, and Chicago 
are about the same age, both having been 
founded about the year 1820. The city on 
Lake Michigan has slightly outgrown our 
town but the race is not yet over. 

The people came early to Doddridge. In 
1850 there were about 3,000 inhabitants. 
The family names were essentially the same 
as now. There were the Davises, the Smiths, 
the Jonses, the Williamses, and the Fords. 
The Allens were at what later became Center 
Point. Stores, schools, and churches sprang 
up all over the county. Good roads and 
automobiles have made these interesting, 
good smelling country stores, community 
centers, and schools obsolete. 

—WALTER B. SWENTZEL. 


President Chiang Kai-shek's Opinions as 
to Sino-Soviet Dispute and Red Infil- 
tration of Indonesia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, for 
all too long there has been too much 
wishful thinking that the dispute be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Red China 
will result in those two powerful Com- 
munist nations destroying each other’s 
aggressive capabilities. 

Such a happy development has not 
occurred. The hard reality is that, de- 
spite this dispute between the Russian 
and Red Chinese, world communism has 
continued its expansionist efforts. 
Sound-thinking observers have long 
warned that there is nothing but dis- 
appointment and potential disaster re- 
sulting from basing any aspects of our 
foreign policy or national security think- 
ing on the expectation that the Sino- 
Soviet dispute will result in conflict be- 
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tween those two nations. Consequently, 
it was with deep satisfaction that I no 
the recent comments by President 
Chiang Kai-shek concerning the nature 
of the dispute between the Soviet Union 
and Red China. 

The record shows clearly that Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek has been fighting 
communism longer than any of the lead- 
ers in the free world today—in fact ever 
since 1926 when he broke with the Com- 
munist elements in China. No individual 
today has a more intimate knowledge of 
the objectives, techniques, and leading 
figures of the Communist movement. 

President Chiang expressed his views 
concerning the Sino-Soviet dispute, as 
well as his evaluation of the increas- 
ingly close relationships between Indo- 
nesia and communism, in a meeting with 
Mr. Joseph J. Lombardo, senior vice com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, and Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, 
US. Marine Corps, retired, director, na- 
tional security and foreign affairs, VFW. 

President Chiang's views on these two 
basic subjects were reported in an article 
by Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, U.S. Marine 
Corps, retired, dirctor, VFW national 
security and foreign affairs, and dis- 
tributed nationally to the press by thé 
North American Newspaper Alliance. 

Because of the importance of Presi- 
dent Chiang Kal-shek's opinion, 
views are an important contribution to 
our understanding of the worldwide 
Communist movement, I would at 
point like to include the article Com- 
munist Dispute Blamed on Mao-Khru- 
shchev,” by Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, US: 
Marine Corps, retired, director of na- 
tional security and foreign affairs of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, appearing in 
the San Diego Union, May 26, 1963. 

COMMUNIST DISPUTE BLAMED ON MAO- 

KHĦHRUSHCHEV FEUD 

(By Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, U.S. Marine Corps . 
retired) 
. WASHINGTON.—The Russian-Red chinese 
dispute remains basically an argument be- 
tween Mao Tse-tung and Khrushchev, Gen“ 
a Chiang Kai-shek said in an inter- 
view. 

“Nothing in the last year has happened to 
change my view that the Chinese Commu“ 
nist-U.S.S.R. dispute is a personal feud be- 
tween Mao Tse-tung and Khrushchev, 
that it will continue as long as both are In 
power,” the President of Free China said. 

This rift between the Red leaders does not 
destroy the ideological relationship betwee? 
the Communist Parties of Communist Chins 
and the Soviet Union,” he added. 

“Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung are argu” 
ing over methods of gaining the Communist 
objectives—they are not arguing about basic 
objectives,” Chiang said. Their common 
Objective is the triumph of communism 
the destruction of freedom.” 

The recent announcement that Comm 
nist China is sending a top-level delegation 
to Moscow, to discuss the rift between M20 
Tse-tung and Khrushchev, substantia 
President Chiang’s views as to the continuing 
ideological relationship between the Com- 
munist Russian and Chinese Comm 
Parties. 

In reply to another question, the General- 
issimo said he doesn't believe President Su- 
karno ls a Communist, even though the In- 
donesian leader is playing Red China's game 

“The Indonesian leaders are drifting into 
Communist control,” Chiang said. "Sukarn? 
and his advisers don't know the tec 
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and methods by which the Reds are infil- 
trating Indonesia. 

“The Indonesians think they are able to 
Work with and use the Communists while, 
in fact, the opposite is the case. The Com- 
Munists are using Sukarno. 

“The Indonesian Government will wake 
Up too late. With Indonesia and mainland 
China Communist, all Asia would be faced 
With disaster. 

"Sukarno is not a Communist but he is 
Unintentionally falling into the Red trap— 
and the result is the same.” 

The private interview with Chiang was 
granted to me and Joseph J. Lombardo, sen- 

vice commander in chief of the Veterans 
Of Foreign Wars. It took place in the presi- 
dental palace there. 

President Chiang appeared to be in excel- 
lent health. He has a spring to his walk, 
Stands erectly, and looks much younger than 
his 76 years. I was impressed by his keen 
Mind, his quiet sense of humor, and his de- 
talled knowledge of world affairs. 


Military Compensation and Veterans’ 
Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 


OP NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
45th annual convention of the New 
Hampshire Department of the American 

- Legion, held in Rochester, N.H., on June 
20-23, 1963, singled out two especially 
Pressing needs in the field of military 
Compensation and veterans’ benefits. In 
my opinion, their resolutions in support 
Of expanded veterans’ employment serv- 

and the enactment of the military 
Pay bill now before the Senate are ex- 
Ceptionally well drafted and convincing. 
With the thought that these statements 
Will be of help to my colleagues I ask 
ous consent that they be printed 

m the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the resolu- 
were ordered to be printed in the 

Rxconp, as follows: 

Whereas it is the established policy of the 

Federal Government to assume responsibility 
the rehabilitation and welfare of its vet- 

; and 
as all competent authorities agree 
that no rehabilitation is complete without 
establishment in gainful employment; and 

Whereas because of the changing economic 
Pattern, employment in any. one area is not 
and never will be a stable condition but 
transcends local and State boundaries; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
tends to economize on all appropriations for 

services at a time when such serv- 

— are needed, not only for the veterans of 

orid War I and World War II, but for the 
of the Korean campaign; and 

Whereas the Veterans Employment Service 
has been subject in the intervening years to 

ted efforts to reduce the personnel by 

_ SUtting the appropriations for the service and 

thereby eliminating the procuring of job op- 
ties for yeterans, especially disabled 

Veterans: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the New Hampshire Depart- 

Ment the American Legion, in convention 

Qssembled this 224 day of June 1963, in 

Rochester, N.H., recommends that Congress 
Ppropriate adequate funds so that the Vet- 
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erans Employment Service can make continu- 
ous progress in the development of its service 
to veterans and disabled veterans in the field 
of gainful employment; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to all Members of the Congress 
from New Hampshire and to the next na- 
tional convention. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the American Legion has long ad- 
yocated a strong military establishment to 
protect the security of the United States 
from all enemies; and 

Whereas the present technical require- 
ments of the modern military establishment 
are such that the Government is spending 
millions of dollars each year to train military 
personnel to operate and maintain the com- 
plex, vital equipment required; and 

Whereas present pay scales for the military 
personnel have had no adjustments to meet 
the rising costs of living since 1952; and 

Whereas the present pay scales do not meet 
even the barest minimum requirements of 
present-day living standards. especially for 
those married and attempting to raise fam- 
ilies, and because of this trained personnel 
are forced to leave the military and seek more 
profitable employment with private industry; 
and 


Whereas this continued turnover of per- 
sonnel is costing more millions of dollars 
each year to train new people to operate and 
maintain highly technical equipments: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Department of New Hamp- 
shire, the American Legion, in convention 
assembled this 23d day of June 1963, at 
Rochester, N.H., That the American Legion 
puts its full endorsement to Senate bill 
847 known as the Armed Forces pay adjust- 
ment bill now before the U.S. Senate in an 
endeavor to rectify this continued loss of 
trained personnel; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to our elected representatives in both 
the U.S. Senate and the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives requesting their assistance to 
secure the passage of Senate bill 847. 


Bill Minot 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I am deeply 
saddened to record the death of Bill 
Minot of Greenwich, Conn., a close per- 
sonal friend who, in an all too short life, 
compiled an admirable record of service 
to his State and community. Bill was 
a tireless worker who never failed to re- 
spond to whatever public call was made 
upon him, no matter how long or dreary 
the task. He held public office and high 
posts in the Republican Party, including 
that of State finance chairman. Bill is 
already greatly missed by his numerous 
friends. The- editor of the Greenwich 
Times rightly notes that Greenwich has 
lost an exceptional citizen. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
offer the entire editorial tribute to Bill 
Minot, as follows: 

BILL. Minor 

The untimely death of William A. G. Minot 
at the early age of 47, after a long illness, 
came as a shock to his many friends in the 
town and throughout the State of Connecti- 
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cut, for Bill Minot was a popular individual, 

He was an important figure in the business 
and political world, a man who had served in 
the diplomatic service of his country, wha 
had been administrative assistant to former 
Gov. John Lodge, an effective money- 
raiser for the State Republican organization, 
having headed more than one finance drive. 
He represented Greenwich in the general as- 
sembly, where he won the respect and ad- 
miration of his fellow legislators on both 
sides of the political fence and he served 
with distinction as chairman of the Repub- 
lican Town Committee, a post he held at the. 
time of his death. 

As chairman of the GOP, Bill Minot was 
interested in keeping the Republican Party 
in Greenwich united and harmonious, a difi- 
cult task, considering there is hardly an 
election campaign without an outcropping of 
factional differences, 

Bill Minot, a man with personality and 
ability in any area which he served. had 
hundreds of friends. He liked people and 
people liked him, : 

His talents will be missed. He will be 
missed. Greenwich has lost an exceptional 
citizen, 


We extend our deepest sympathy to his 
family. 


Property Owners’ Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, my 
attention has been called to the Property 
Owners’ Bill of Rights as published by 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards on June 4, 1963, in Chicago, II. 
I think it is important that this Prop- 
erty Owners’ Bill of Rights be brought 
to the attention of the Members of this 
body as we are preparing to consider the 
so-called civil rights legislation which 
would deny property rights to individuals 


by Government regulation and control 


of the use of an individual’s private prop- 
erty. I refer to the so-called public 
accommodations bill now pending before 
the Commerce Committee of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this copy of the Property Own- 
ers’ Bill of Rights be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. -< 


There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROPERTY Owners’ BILL or RIGHTS 


In 1789, the people of America were fearful 
that government might- restrict their free- 
dom. The first Congress of the United 
States, in that year, proposed a Bill of Rights. 

The Bill of Rights, essentially, tells the 
Government what it cannot do. The state- 
ments comprise the first 10 amendments to 
the U.S. Constitution. 

The Bill of Rights has had a profound im- 
pact upon the history of the world. 

Forty million immigrants gave up much 
to come to this land, seeking something 
promised here—and only here. Many coun- 
tries have abundant natural resources, vast 
vacant lands, and climate as good as America. 


right to live as free men with equal 
opportunity for all. 
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In July of 1868, a new guarantee of free- 
dom was ratified. Its purpose was to guard 
against human slavery. Its guarantees were 
for the equal protection of all. 

This new guarantee of freedom is the 14th 
amendment. It reads, in part, as follows: 
No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law, nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws.” 

The vital importance of these Federal laws 
was reemphasized in a recent statement of 
the Chief Justice of the United States in 
which he urged the retention of “government 
of laws in preference to a government of 
men.” 

Today, the rights and freedoms of the in- 
dividual American property owner are being 
eroded. This endangers the rights and free- 
dom of all Americans. Therefore, a Bill of 
Rights to protect the American property 
owner is needed. 

It is self-evident that the erosion of these 
freedoms will destroy the free enterprising, 
individual American. 

It is our solemn belief that the individual 
American property owner, regardless of race, 
color, or creed, must be allowed, under law, 
to retain: 

(1) The right of privacy; 

(2) The right to choose his own friends; 

(3) The right to own and enjoy property 
according to his own dictates; 

(4) The right to occupy and dispose of 
property without governmental interference 
in accordance with the dictates of his 
conscience; 

(5) The right of all equally to enjoy prop- 
erty without interference by laws giving spe- 
cial privilege to any group or groups; 

(6) The right to maintain what, in his 
opinion, are congenial surroundings for 
tenants; 

(7) The right to contract with a real estate 
broker or other representative of his choice 
and to authorize him to act for him accord- 
ing to his instructions; 

(8) The right to determine the acceptabil- 
ity and desirability of any prospective buyer 
or tenant of his property; 

(9) The right of every American to choose 
who in his opinion are congenial tenants in 
any property he owns—to maintain the sta- 
bility and securlty of his income; and 

(10) The right to enjoy the freedom to 
accept, reject, negotiate, or not negotiate 
with others. 

Loss of these rights diminishes personal 
freedom and creates a springboard for fur- 
ther erosion of liberty. 


Roane County, W. Va., Explored Nearly 
200 Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in 1765, nearly 200 years ago, 
a party of soldiers passed through the 
region now known as Roane County, W. 
Va. The subsequent history of Roane 
County is told in an article in the June 
16, 1963, issue of the Charleston (W. 
Va.) Gazette-Mail. : 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

Roane Country, W. VA., EXPLORED NEARLY 

200 Years Aco 


While West Virginia is this year celebrat- 
ing her 100th birthday, Roane County has 
the distinction of already passing that mile- 
stone. The county of Roane was created 
by an act of the Virginia General Assembly 
on March 11, 1856, 7 years before West Vir- 
ginia became a State. But long before 1856, 
probably 1814, the first families were living 
in what is now Roane County. Parts of this 
county had been surveyed as early as 1785; 
had been visited by Jesse Hughes, the great 
scout and Indian fighter, as early as 1774, 
and a party of soldiers from Fort Pitt (Pitts- 
burgh), had passed through in 1765. 

The county was named for Judge Roane 
of the Supreme Court of Appeals of Vir- 
ginia, whose wife was Anne, the daughter of 
Patrick Henry. The county seat was named 
for Capt. John Spencer, a native of Roane 
County. In her early days the city of Spen- 
cer was known as Tanner’s Crossroads, the 
first settler here having been Samuel Tan- 
ner who made his first home under a rock 
cliff and near a cold spring, hence the name 
of the stream flowing through the town, 
Spring Creek. The Spencer High School Is 
now situated on the top of that historic cliff, 
with the high school athletic field immedi- 
ately in front. Later, it was known as Cass- 
ville, and for a time was called New Call- 
fornia: a family who lived in the same 
section had decided to move on, saying they 
were headed for California; but when they 
got as far as Spencer, probably a distance 
of 10 or 15 miles, decide to stay and forget 
about going any further. 

The first settlers in the vicinity of Reedy 
came there in 1816 and the first post office 
in the county was established at Reedy in 
1853. 

The greatest asset of any land is the people 
and Roane County may well be unique, the 
progressive people who have lived. here have 
proved this over and over again, Drilling for 
oil and gas began in the county as early as 
1868 and over the years Roane County has 
produced many millions of barrels of high 
grade crude oil and many millions of cubic 
feet of natural gas. The city of Spencer 
began using natural gas for light and heat 
in 1897. The Nation's largest underground 
natural gas storage system is located here. 
With industry and manufacturing becoming 
greater, still Roane Countians look to the 
land; if not for a livelihood, then for a way 
of life, this being a region of many small 
farms and good homes. 

Roane County has much of which to be 
proud: first of all, the land, which supports 
some of the finest cattle in the Nation. 
Spencer Manufacturing Co., founded in 1948, 
employs several hundred people and produces 
fine knitwear. The Spencer Livestock Ex- 
change is one of the largest markets in the 
Eastern United States. The greatly expanded 
Monarch Rubber Co. is the result of the 
experiments of a former dentist of the town. 
Located about 8 miles from Spencer is the 
1,000-acre Methodist Education Center. Not 
nearly complete as yet, the West Virginia 
Methodist Conference will use this center 
for workshops, conferences, and official meet- 
ing and for camping. Roane County and 
Spencer is proud of the splendid new armory, 
home of the 150th Armored Calvalry Regi- 
ment of the West Virginia National Guard. 
Spencer State Hospital was opened here in 
1893. 

Inaugurated in 1955, the Roane County 
Black Walnut Festival is one of the high- 
lights of the year. A Black Walnut Queen 
is chosen from one of the counties compris- 
ing the Little Kanawha Regional Council. 
This county ships more walnuts than any 
other in West Virginia, 
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The years that have elapsed since Roane 
was formed from parts of Gilmer, Jackson, 
and Kanawha Counties have brought many 
ohanges. The city of Spencer was 
in 1858; four-fifths of the town was destroyed 
by fire in 1887. The railroad came in 1890. 
We have a modern system of highways, the 
county being crossed by U.S. routes 119 and 
33. Living is good in Roane County. 

Maxine B. KEE, 


The Trigger Is Pulled on the Cocked 
Pistol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorials 
sein the California Farmer, June 15, 

963: 
THE TRIGGER Is PULLED ON THE COCKED Pistol 
(By Jack Pickett) 

When we opened the aper and 
discovered that the Resisan Natoma: PIO? 
gram was dead the shock was as though an 
old friend had died. A very serious mistake 
has been made. This is not the right thing 
for domestic workers, organized labor, agri- 
culture, Mexico, anyone. 

California will suffer, Mexico will suffer. 
Domestic labor will not benefit, and we 
think that in the long run organized labor 
will be greatly embarrassed. 

The blame for this mistake les solely in 
the lap of organized labor. It put the tag 
“slave labor“ on the Mexicans, and then 
created the impression that if the MexicaD 
Nationals were withdrawn from this country. 
agriculture could absorb all the floating un- 
employed. 

Let’s take a moment to look at organized 
labor since it created this problem. One of 
the interesting developments in this country 
has been the sophistication of organized la- 
bor. It is reaching for higher quality lead- 
ers—lawyers, economists. It is earning & 
place at the bargaining table. But one inter- 
esting phenomenon is that numerically, or 
ganized labor is still relatively unimportant 
in relation to the authority it commands. 
On the other hand, by intelligent direction 
it has cast its influence, primarily political, 
way beyond the logic of its numeri 
strength. 

Why would 18 California Congressmen 
vote to kill the Mexican national program 
when the President was talking about a 1- 
year extension and Governor Brown 
personally intervened for a 2-year extension? 

We talked about organized labor's sophis- 
tication, but it continues to make some very 
myopic mistakes. In killing the bracer? 
program we think it has either overlooked 
or carefully screened from view some 
important facts: 

1. There is absolutely no correlation be- 
tween national unemployment and avail- 
ability of jobs on farms. 

2. It is cruel and unjust to expect the un- 
employed of industry to move into the totally 
different and physically exhausting jobs 
agriculture. 

3. Increasing the pay scale of agriculture’ 
menial tasks will not attract the unemplo 
of industry to the fields. 

4. Organized labor stands to do great n, 
nancial harm to the biggest industry in tn 
Nation's most politically potent State. 
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May prove to be embarrassing to the political 
image of labor's new maturity. 

To enlarge on one of these points: It seems 
Very evident that labor thinks it has left a 

door open. If important farm indus- 
tries fail or are curtailed by the lack of Mexi- 
Can national laborers, we predict that or- 
ganized labor will charge that the jobs could 
be filled if agriculture would greatly increase 
its wage scale to attract domestic help. 

It is self-evident that the farmers of ali the 
World are in competition, Our tariff history 
shows a tremendous reduction in our agri- 
Cultural rates with a great bulk of them in 
the 5-percent bracket and eligible to be 
totally eliminated by the President under the 
new powers granted him by this Congress. 

If doubling agricultural rates would cor- 
rect unemployment, then we would point out 
that the same logic applies to industry. And 
in many segments of our economy, labor has 
the power to bring certain industries to their 
knees. But no one would suggest that they 
Correct unemployment by a huge increase in 
their wage scale, 

We belabor this wage angle as we are afraid 
that organized labor will take advantage of 
this situation to ram through some drastic 
farm labor legislation in Sacramento. For 
@Xample, AB 2227, sponsored by Song, Demo- 
Crat of Los Angeles, would make the grower 
Pay the State $15 for every worker he em- 
Ployed under a new program covering food, 
housing, medical care and a guaranteed min- 
imum employment period. AB 2514 gives 

department of employment the power 
to set minimum wages by crop areas. 

We would also like to put in a word for 
dur friends in Mexico. They might look 
Upon this action as quite a slap In the face. 
The bracero was the source of the third 

t amount of outside. income to that 
Country. What happens now? Do we start 
a forelgn-ald program to Mexico? Do we 
give them a $100 million a year out of your 
tax pocket, out of the tax pocket of or- 
Banized labor? What happens if Mexico 
Tetaliates by shutting off all the green card 
holders? 

The present Mexican national program 
Tuns until December 31. In the next 6 
Months, we either have to prove we hare the 

wledge and political know-how to get 
another bill through Congress extending the 
can national program, or we have to 
Te-tailor a big segment of our agriculture in 
California on a crash basis. 


CONGRATULATIONS, WHEAT FARMERS 


We had fully intended writing an edi- 
torial about the wheat referendum before 
the vote. Needless to say, we are quite 
Pleased at the result. Personally, we think 
that the prestige of the farmer has gone 
Up in the gencral public's estimation. 

It takes a tremendous amount of courage 
to pull yourself out of the public trough 
after the Socialists have trapped you and 
threatened you. 

Now the big question is, What will happen 

this point on? The Socialists have 
been challenged. If they are too obvious 
in their efforts to punish the wheatgrowers 
by dumping and other devices, they will 
expose their own viciousness. 

It is rather amusing to see the panic and 
&pprehension in the ranks of the socialistic 
government plenners now that private en- 

rise has “broken out." If this trend 
Were to continue thousands of government 
Planners would have to go back to work and 
What a strain that would be. 
But just keep your eyes open. We are 
ut to see how the “apparatus” works 
When the first major battle is lost. 

Incidentally, the entire farm industry of 
this State is deeply indebted to the Farm 
Bureau on local levels and the national level 
for the magnificent fight they put up to 
Preserve freedom of enterprise. 
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The free market will adjust if they will 
only give it time to do so. To offset this 
eventuality the Socialists will be busy press- 
ing panic buttons, trying to sabotage the 
workings of the free market, and numerous 
pieces of legislation to “correct” the situa- 
tion and return it to bureaucratic hands. 

Stand fast, wheatgrowers of the Nation, 
You have a magnificent opportunity to start 
a landslide toward freedom. 


Holland Society of New York’s 1963 Trip 
to Holland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY > 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a short de- 
scription of the Holland Society of New 
York’s 1963 trip to Holland. 

It was written by J. Cornell Schenck 
of the Holland Society. Howard Van 
Arsdale of Washington, D.C., was the 
chairman of the pilgrimage committee 
for the society. 

The trip began on the 28th of April 
when 140 members of the Holland So- 
ciety of New York, many of them resi- 
dents of New Jersey, departed for Hol- 
land. The trip concluded on May 20— 
date of departure from Holland. 


There being no objection, the descrip- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Seven hours after departure our group 
landed at Schepol, Amsterdam's airport. It 
was now 2:30 am. New York time; 7:30 a.m. 
in Amsterdam. Despite the early hour, 
Messrs. van Damm and van Teylingen were 
on hand to welcome us, and the officers of 
the society were escorted to a very hand- 
some and comfortable room where we were 
photographed and interviewed by the press. 
We were then walved through customs and 
immigration authorities to the buses waiting 
to take us to the hotel. 

Most of us spent the better part of the 
day unpacking and getting ready for the 
Official reception tendered us by the Nether- 
lands Government in the sacrosanct hall of 
the Knights at the Hague. This is usually 
reserved for heads of state or major inter- 
national conferences, as well as the scene 
of the annual opening of Parliament by the 
Queen, so that it was a very signal honor 
indeed to be recelved there by the Minister 
of Justice, Dr. Albert C. W. Beerman and, 
also, our Ambassador, John S. Rice. These 
colorful proceedings were telecast all over the 
country. 

Bright and early on Tuesday morning we 
drove in our four buses to the tulip fields, 
where many of us purchased bulbs. We then 
proceeded to Keukenhoff, a former private 
estate. We had lunch at Volendam and then 
were ferried to the Isle of Marken, both of 
which have now lost importance as fishing 
ports because of the sealing off of the Zuider 
Zee 


On our return trip to Amsterdam we 
stopped at the picture-book village of Broek, 
where we were shown through a cheese farm 
as well as a Dutch shoe “factory” and visited 
a charming old church, whose pulpit prom- 
inently displayed an old fashioned hour- 
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On Wednesday we went to the auction 
sheds at Aalsmeer where hothouse flowers 
are sold for export to all parts of Europe 
and beyond. Then we drove to Rotterdam, 
where we had coffee atop the Euromast, a 
sort of Dutch Elffel Tower, and then we had 
a waterborne tour of the port of Rotter- 
dam, the largest in Europe. 

The burgomaster's reception at the city 
Ball (which had escaped damage during the 
war, and which flew the American flag in our 
honor) was the high point of the day. At 
the conclusion of our reception, the organist 
played our national anthem, and we dis- 
tinguished ourselves by making the rafters 
ring with the stirring words of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

On Thursday we drove to the ancient uni- 
versity city of Leiden, where the b 
greeted us in the vastly impressive Church of 
St. Peter. We left about noon for The Hague, 
where the acting burgomaster received us in 
the council room of the old town hall— 
another room usually reserved for royalty. 
A luncheon on the “old wedding room” 
followed the ceremonies. 

At Delft the Director of Public Relations 
met us at the Prinzen Hof where William the 
Silent lived and met his tragic end. A short 
talk on the history of the town preceded a 
walk along the canals to the “New Church” 
(c. 1400) where the “Father of his Country” 
and most of the succeeding heads of the rul- 
ing House of Orange-Nassau are buried, in- 
cluding the late Queen Wilhelmina. A spe- 
cial exhibition of priceless antique Delft ware 
was opened to us. 

Friday, May 3, 1963 is a day which will 
live forever in the annals of the Holland So- 
ciety of New York for we participated in the 
solemn ceremonies of Holland's Day of Re- 
membrance of those, both military and ci- 
vilian, who lost their lives in World War H. 

Our drive to Alkmaar gave no hint of what 
was in store for us. Our reception there was 
informal and delightful. Our President Vree- 
land astounded all by his knowledge of Dutch 
history. After eating we visited the famous 
cheese market and then headed back to Am- 
sterdam to participate in the observance of 
the 18th anniversary of the liberation of the 
Netherlands, The first part of the service 
took place in the old Lutheran Church on 
the Spui. The central portion of the in- 
terlor was reserved for high-ranking mem- 
bers of the Government, the nobility, the 
diplomatic corps, generals and admirals of 
Holland and its allies, and Messrs, Vreeland, 
Van Aarsdale, and Van Pelt, who later placed 
a wreath at the National Monument. Fifty 
seats in the center portion of the church 
were reserved for other members of the so- 
ciety. After an organ prelude a Protestant 
chaplain read a passage from Isaiah. This 
was followed by an address from the chief 
rabbi of Amsterdam, and then a Roman 
Catholic chaplain lead the congregation in 
the Lord's Prayer. This was followed by the 
singing of the last stanza of the “Wilhelmus.” 
The master of ceremonies then read the order 
of precedence and our group followed the 
distinguished guests. The procession in dead 
sifence from the church to the National 
Monument on the Dam was impressive and 
our own flags carried by Messrs. Amerman, 
DeGroat, Van Dyke, and Van Sinderen, led 
the entire procession. 

Everyone came to attention for the arrival 
of Queen Juliana and Prince Bernhard. They 
laid the first wreath. Our society's wreath 
was accorded a place of honor. After the 
conclusion of these impressive rites, in which 
We were greatly honored to be invited to 
participate, all the members were received 
by the burgomaster of Amsterdam. We as- 
cended a staircase at the top of which a 
steward, in full regalia, bicorne hat and staff 
of office, announced each arrival. Each of us 
on leaving was presented with a silver pin 
bearing the three St. Andrew's crosses which 
form such a prominent part of the coat of 
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arms of Amsterdam and also of New Amster- 
dam. 

Everyone who participated in the trip lit- 
erally got the thrill of a lifetime and we were 
all grateful to those who conceived the idea, 
Above all we salute our Dutch cousins who 
entertained us so royally. We are very 
proud of our common heritage and of the 
Holland Society. 


It’s a “Dam” Shame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr, McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday the New York Times carried an 
interesting. editorial about the Glen Can- 
yon Dam and its destruction of the 
“gentlest, most intimate of the mighty 
canyons of Colorado, indeed one of the 
outstanding natural scenic places any- 
where in America.” 

The editorial also points out that the 
eradication of so beautiful a land pre- 
sents a puzzling commentary on the 
values of our society. It states, “com- 
pounding the tragedy is the very real 
doubt that the dam is actually needed.” 

Reading this interesting editorial, I 
could not help but remember an inter- 
esting observation made by Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas in his 
book, “My Wilderness.” Douglas ob- 
served, We pay farmers not to produce 
certain crops. Why not pay the Army 
Engineers not to build dams?” This 
statement might also be expanded to 
include the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Because of the timeliness of the New 
York Times editorial, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be included in the Recorp 
at this point and urge all of my colleagues 
to consider its importance seriously. 

Tue GLEN CANYON Dam 

Earlier this year the floodgates of Glen 
Canyon Dam were closed, signaling the com- 
pletion of a major engineering feat to con- 
trol the Colorado River for hydroelectric 
power and irrigation. Now the flow has 
been halted halfway up the nearly 200-mile- 
long Gien Canyon, from northern Arizona 
northeastward across southern Utah, as the 
waters fill in behind the dam. 

Many who knew the Gilen say it was the 
gentlest, most intimate of the mighty 
canyons of the Colorado, indeed one of the 
outstanding natural scenic places anywhere 
in America. In 1869, when the first survey 
boat trip was made down the river, John 
Wesley Powell (after whom the reservoir is 
te be named) found infinitely fascinating 
the variety of natural features of this un- 
usual canyon: “past these towering monu- 
ments, past these mounded billows of orange 
sandstone, past these oak-set glens, past 
these fern-decked alcoves, past these mural 
curves, we glide hour after hour, stopping 
now and then, as our attention is arrested 
by some new wonder.” 

The eradication of so beautiful a land 
presents a puzzling commentary on the 
values of our society. Glen Canyon could 
have been placed beside Yosemite or Yellow- 
stone to inspire future generations with its 
uns natural beauty. Instead, the 
loss of Glen beneath the silty waters of Lake 
Powell will surely become one of the tragedies 
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of the conservation effort in the 20th cen- 
tury. Compounding the tragedy is the very 
real doubt that the dam is actually needed. 

As the Sierra Club points out in its mag- 
nificent new book. The Place No One Knew: 
Glen Canyon on the Colorado,” the loss of 
Glen can become a lesson for the future, a 
lesson to Americans that our failure vigor- 
ously to protect the best of our scenic heri- 
tage means we are sure to lose a great deal 
of it. 


Supreme Court Decision on Bible Read- 
ing and Prayer in the Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I was 
impressed by a succinct and forthright 
comment on the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court relating to the Lord's 
Prayer and reading from the Scripture 
in the public schools by Dr. Henry B. 
Luffberry, pastor of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, Washington, D.C. I think it 
well worthy of the attention of the Mem- 
bers of Congress. I, therefore, ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A STATEMENT TO My CONGREGATION 
(By Dr. Henry B. Luffberry) 

(Comments of the pastor of St. Paul's 
Lutheran Church, Washington, D.C., on the 
Sunday following the Supreme Court deci- 
sion on Bible reading and prayer in the public 
schools.) 

It is the function of the Supreme Court to 
interpret the Constitution, and nothing I am 
about to say should be interpreted as ques- 
tioning the competence and authority of the 
Court. 

It has been the function of the prophetic 
ministry since the time of Isaiah to interpret 
the spiritual significance of secular and 
political events. 

The Supreme Court decision of June 17, 
1963, came as no surprise to me. But I did 
not welcome it as some churchmen who 
threw in the sponge a year ago. And I do 
not gloss over its im ce as some who 
say already that religion belongs only in the 
church and home. And I certainly do not 
herald it as a new bastion in the separation 
of church and state; but rather I see in it 
the further crumbling of the spiritual foun- 
dations of our democracy. For to me the 
decision of June 17 has one tragic implica- 
tion above all others: 

The first amendment introduces what we 
have long called “the Bill of Rights.” That 
amendment contains two clauses. The 
first—the establishment clause—is intended 
to protect us from the imposition of a state 
religion. The second—the free exercise 
clause—is intended to protect us from gov- 
ernmental interference with the free exer- 
cise of religion. I repeat: To protect us from 
governmental interference with free exercise 
of religion. To the Founding Fathers, and to 
generations of Americans who succeeded 
them, these provisions were a mighty bul- 
wark defending our right to worship. 

But in recent years these guarantees have 
been used frequently for selfish ends in the 
interests of atheism, agnosticism and secular- 
ism. There has been a growing confusion 
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as to whether the right not to worship is 
inherent in the right to worship. Some have 
equated these rights and contended that in- 
difference to God is itself a religion. 

The decision of June 17 is the culmination 
of this quarter century of confusion. In my 
opinion the tragic lasting effect of that deci- 
sion is that the right not to worship is now 
held to be a higher freedom than the right 
to worship. 

This deplorable situation will be with us 
along time. It may seem to some that there 
is nothing we can do. But I urge you as 
Christians to let the implications of the deci- 
sion of June 17 weigh upon your conscience, 
realizing that every day and every week you 
make a choice between these two rights— 
the right not to worship, or the right to wor- 
ship. And if we would preserve what is left 
of the sacred heritage that came from our 
forefathers, we must manifest before our 
children, our community and our world the 
conviction that we consider the right to 
worship our highest freedom. May God help 
us 80 to do, 


First Grimes Golden Apple Grown in 
Brooke County, W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, Brooke County, W. Va., is 
proud of its contributions to the progress 
of our Nation in the fields of religion, in- 
dustry, and agriculture. An article in 
the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette-Mail 
of June 16, 1963, points out, for example, 
that the first Grimes Golden apple tree 
to be cultivated in American was planted 
near Wellsburg, the county seat. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

BROOKE HOME OF FAMED APPLE 

The first Grimes Golden apple tree stood 
about 2 miles east of Wellsburg. The first 
Episcopal Church west of the Alleghenies 
was erected on the Follansbee-Eldersville 
Road in 1793. 

The founder of the Disciples of Christ was 
born at Bethany, which appropriately was 
named after a town in Palestine. 

Brooke County was organized in 1797 and 
was named for Gov. Robert Brooke, Virginia's 
chief executive of the year before. Brooke 
might have taken a dim view of the county 
which bore his name if he'd been alive at the 
time it was near the center of the move to 
secede from Virginia. 

Fortunately for those who confuse Charles 
Town and Charleston, Wellsburg doesn't wear 
its original name now: it was chartered 85 
Charlestown in 1791. 

The name was changed in 1816 to Wells- 
burg, after Alexander Wells, son-in-law 
Charles Prather, builder of the first large 
flour warehouse in the East. 

The same community also was the home 
of two other men who contributed to history: 
Patrick Gass, member of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition; and Dr. Joseph Doddridge, author 
of “Frontier Notes.” 

Railroads, the broad Ohio River, and coal 
played their part in Brooke's development. 
So did steel, tinplate and glass. Today its 
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location in the booming Ohio Valley is one of 
its advantages in greeting the State's escond 
century. 


The League School After 10 Years—Its 
Meaning and Its Mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Pleased to note the 10th anniversary of 
the League School for Seriously Dis- 
turbed Children, in Brooklyn, directed 
by Dr. Carl Fenichel. This unique 
school is a tribute to Dr. Fenichel and 
his staff of 33 whose dedicated efforts 
have made possible a better existence for 
Many children who ötherwise would 
spend their entire life in the darkness of 
despair. 

I salute Dr. Fenichel and his staff 
Whose contribution has been noted by 
educators and psychiatrists over the 
World and from every section and almost 
every State in our country. Iam pleased 
to include in the Recor, the director’s 
address at the annual luncheon in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Pierre, 
New York on May 25, as follows: 

THE LEAGUE SCHOOL AFTER 10 Years: Its 

MEANING AND Irs MISSION 
(An address by Carl Fenichel, Ed. D., direc- 
tor, at the annual luncheon, League School 
for Seriously Disturbed Children, Satur- 
day, May 25, 1963, Grand Ballroom, Hotel 

Pierre, New York) 

Not too long ago each of us lived through 
the ghastly ordeal of 129 men horribly 
trapped and hopelessly doomed many fath- 
Oms deep at the bottom of a vast, cold and 
dark ocean. For a brief moment in time the 
Sudden impact of that tragedy touched all 
Of us and impelled us as human beings to 
identify closely and intimately with the an- 
guish of others, alone and helpless at the 
edge of doom. Unfortunately, nothing we 
Could do could bring them back to us. 

We who are here today are vitally con- 
cerned with a vast army of children all over 
America who, at this very moment, are hope- 
lessly, ‘chronically and desperately trapped 
in the long, dark terror of mental illness— 
Many of whom could be brought back to us 
if people cared enough to make a commit- 
ment. 

Today we meet to honor a small commit- 
Ment that was made 10 years ago when the 
league school, conceived and launched by a 
tiny band of people who cared enough, dem- 
Onstrated by deed and action that mental 
illness is an illness and not a crime and that 
children who suffer from it shall not be ex- 
cluded from the human race. 

Exclusion and punishment have been 
society's two prescriptions for the mentally 
ill throughout the ages. With morbid monot- 
Ony, mankind has always insisted that a 
nail which sticks out must be hammered 
down. Down through the centuries, the 
Mentally ill, because they stick out, have 
been hammered down, cast out and stored 
away—out of sight and mind of all but their 
Tamilies, Always they have been despised 
and disposed of; always they met torture 
Tather than treatment. 

All too slowly, punishment gave way to 
Pity, and the horrors and inhumanities of 
the dungeons and the asylums gave way to 
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the more civilized practices of custody and 
containment. What once we saw as evil we 
began to see as sickness. But the arrival of 
the atomic age found 20th century America 
still anchored to its 19th century heritage of 
isolating mentally sick men, women and chil- 
dren in vast cold storage cells. called State 
hospitals. 

And then, one decade ago, it happened. 
We opened a door on a drab, obscure street 
in Brooklyn and through that door they 
came—mentally sick children who had 
turned away from our world, and parents 
whose desperate cries for help had been 
turned down by that very same world. 

They came to us after long and agonizing 
journeys down dead end streets of rejection, 
beating on doors that never opened. Wher- 
ever these parents went for help they met 
the same reception of community indiffer- 
ence and unconcern. Wherever these chil- 
dren went—schools, clinics, or neighbor- 
hoods—they were denied entry into life. 

Outside of the State hospitals and a few 
costly residential centers there was nothing 
for these parents who wanted only to help 
and to hold on to their children. And so— 
when ali other doors were shut and all hope 
drained—they came to us. And that small, 
ordinary brownstone that housed a mort- 
gage, a dream, and the league school became 
a mansion of mercy to parents and children 
weighed down with grief that was heavy and 
deep. If we had done nothing more than 
open a door to human beings abandoned by 
the community and carrying a burden they 
could never lay down, our existence would 
have been more than justified. 

But something more than people came 
across that threshold. Through that door 
and out of that agony came a touch of hope, 
a measure of acceptance and a brand new 
idea—a simple but significant idea that chal- 
lenged the wornout legend of separating a 
child from his family and removing him 
from his community as the best and only 
solution for mental illness. What we of- 
fered was a simple alternative: To take these 
children out of hiding and give them a 
chance to live and grow within their own 
families and communities. 

Out of that alternative grew a brand new 
concept of treatment—one that substituted 
the day school, the home, and the neighbor- 
hood for the hospital bed, the overcrowded 
ward and the locked door. What the league 
school started and gave voice and direction 
to was a historically new kind of commu- 
nity facility in our country—the day treat- 
ment center for severely disturbed children. 

A decade of yesterdays have come and 
gone since that small door opened in 1953, 
Our 10th birthday is a time to remember 
the trials and triumphs of those yesterdays 
and to browse among old memories without 
getting lost in them. It is also a time for 
honest appraisal when we can measure the 
distance we have come and take stock of 
where we are going. 

At the beginning there was nothing—no 
funds, no resources, no community support. 
All we had to start with were two sick chil- 
dren, a staff of three, a debt of $8,000, and 
an unmet budget of $19,000. Our only re- 
source was the dedication of the handful of 
Parents, trustees, and friends to break 
through some of the doom that surrounded 
mental illness. And yet it was this most 
precious of human resources, compounded 
by a tremendous sense of purpose, that car- 
Tied us across a decade of debts and deficits 
to our present 3-story building filled beyond 
capacity with 52 children, a staff of 33, and 
an unmet budget of more than $165,000. 

But size of budget, area of building, num- 
ber of people on staff, or children on register 
do not begin to tell the story of how far 
we have come. The true scale and dimen- 
sions of the league school can only be meas- 
ured by the pioneering influence we have 
had and the profound impact we have made. 
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From small, unpromising out 
of all proportion to our numbers and our 
resources, the league school idea began to 
take hold and to grow. Out of a great need 
we had started something that had a mo- 
mentum all its own. 

The opening of our day treatment school, 
along with the growing day hospital and 
open hospital movement, were bringing 
home a few simple truths. We were discov- 
ering that much of the withdrawal and dis- 
ability that we once believed was part of 
mental illness came from the locked and 
isolated way of life imposed by society on 
the mentally ill. We were beginning to rec- 
ognize that cutting off the mentally ill from 
normal life experiences robs them of the 
chance to develop and use skills and capaci- 
ties mecessary for growth and thus com- 
pounds disabilities already there. 

This is certainly true of mentally ill chil- 
dren. A mentally ill child excluded from 
school—the most vital learning experience 
open to children—is bound to be more help- 
less and disabled than he might otherwise 
be. And yet every community in America 
had been perpetuating the disabilities of 
deeply disturbed children by barring them 
from its schools. 

I remember vividly those early days when 
we went to the State department of educa- 
tion up in Albany asking for support of the 
league school only to be told that a day 
treatment school for mentally sick children 
was a medical and not an educational re- 
sponsibility. When we appealed to local 
mental health agencies for help we learned 
that their funds were earmarked for hospitals 
and clinics and that we rightfully belonged 
in the field of education. These officials, we 
found out, were not trying to pass the buck. 
The sad truth was that neither the depart- 
ment of education nor the department of 
mental hygiene had the needed support of 
legislation, funds or public demand to as- 
sume responsibility for day treatment schools 
like ours. Like any new, unknown and un- 
tried idea we had to prove by deed and 
demonstrate by example the true worth of 
our pilot project. By our performance, we 
had to persuade professionals and govern- 
ment agencies that our children could be 
helped within the community and that their 
problems and needs were the joint responsi- 
bility of educational and mental health 
agencies on Federal, State and community 
levels. 

Fortunately, our emphasis on education 
and habilitation rather than on custody and 
segregation put us in the vanguard of an 
idea with power so compelling that it could 
not be ignored. Once hidden on a quiet one- 
way street in Brooklyn, the league school 
gradually opened new and broad highways 
that spanned a continent and beyond. It 
would be difficult to measure the distance 
and add up the mileage covered by all the 
educators, psychiatrists, pediatricians, psy- 
chologists, and community leaders—eager to 
observe and study the day treatment idea— 
who have come to us from Canada, Hawaii, 
Italy, England, Finland, France, Spain, Scot- 
land, Pakistan, Portugal, Israel, Sweden, 
British West Indies, Switzerland, Australia, 
and from every section and nearly every 
State of our country. By mail, by telephone, 
and by visits and conferences we helped to 
launch and guide schools like ours that were 
slowly beginning to evolve across the Nation. 

At the same time, our small bridgehead 
of hope planted on a dark continent of in- 
difference and despair began to win gradual 
recognition and support from governmental 
agencies on Federal, State and city levels. 

In 1956, the New York State Department 
of Mental Hygiene, eager to explore the value 
of day treatment centers for mentally ill 
children, gave the school a 5-year grant, 

In 1957, the National Institute of Mental 
Health gave us a 5-year grant to establish 
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the first demonstration nursery school for 
schizophrenic children. 

In 1959, a study of residential and day 
centers for mentally ill children throughout 
the State, made by the New York State In- 
terdepartmental Health Resources Board 
declared: “It cannot be emphasized too 
much that the children at the league school 
are as sick as those at any hospital. * * ¢ 
The league school is the most conspicuous 
instance of serlously disturbed children be- 
ing maintained in the community by dint 
of outpatient service.“ The report con- 
cluded with a recommendation that com- 
munity day centers be made the core of 
treatment facilities for seriously disturbed 
children. 

In 1960, the New York City Community 
Mental Health Board agreed to support the 
league school’s clinical services. 

In 1961, the New York State Department 
of Mental Hygiene, by administrative act, 
gave official recognition to day treatment 
centers like the league school as an essen- 
tial community mental health facility, egl- 
ble for mental health funds along with hos- 
pitals and clinics. 

In September 1962, the New York City 
Board of Education agreed to sponsor and 
support a small board of education annex 
at the league school as part of its expanding 
services for severely disturbed children. 

And just 3 months ago, in February 1963, 
President Kennedy, in the first presidential 
message in American history ever devoted 
exclusively to mental illness and mental 
retardation, asked Congress to appropriate 
funds for the construction of a vast network 
of community mental health centers 
throughout the country. “New knowledge,” 
said the President, “makes it possible for 
most of the mentally il! to be treated in their 
own community. Reliance on the cold 
mercy of custodial isolation must be sup- 
planted by the open warmth of community 
concern and capability.” 

And so now—after 10 years—it has come 
to pass. The community day treatment cen- 
ter idea has won official recognition and ac- 
ceptance by educators and mental health 
officials and by agencies on city, State, Federal 
and even presidential level. By deed and by 
dedication what was once a vague vision is 
on its way to becoming a valid fact. 

Even more important than our pioneering 
role in launching and winning acceptance 
for the day school idea has been our unique 
policy of giving preference and priority— 
not to those children easiest to help—but to 
those who need help most. The 5-year report 
made to Congress in 1961 by the Joint Com- 
mission on Mental Illness pointed up the sad 
fact that outside of State hospitals, most 
psychiatrists, psychologists, clinics and agen- 
cies devote nearly all their time to the minor 
and more easily treatable forms of mental 
illness and exclude those suffering from 
severe mental illness and psychoses. In 
sharp contrast to those professionals who 
have become prisoners of their own pessi- 
mism, the league school has accepted chil- 
dren who are as sick as those in State hos- 
pitals, children who were turned down by 
every institution except the State hospital. 

The league school is equally proud of hav- 
ing sparked another new trend that is be- 
ginning to win professional acceptance in 
programs for seriously disturbed children— 
the practice of employing the discipline of 
` special education and the specially trained 
teacher as the major therapeutic agent. In 
most hospitals, clinics and agencies the treat- 
ment of the mentally ill is still reserved for 
the traditional trinity—the psychiatrist, the 
psychologist and the social worker—with 
major emphasis on 1 or 2 hours of individual 
therapy per week by one of these three dis- 
ciplines. At the league school the daily 6- 
hour program of special education has always 
played the key role. It is a program that 
pools the special knowledge, findings and 
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skills of every member of the clinical team 
into a personal prescription for each child's 
daily learning and living experiences. 

Within the past few years there is an ever- 
growing awareness in the mental health 
field that teachers trained in special edu- 
cation have a most important therapeutic 
contribution to make and that the classroom 
desk can help solve the critical problem of 
the inadequate hospital bed and the costly 
and seldom accessible psychiatric couch. 

Another proud chapter in the history of 
the league school has been our attitude 
toward the parents of our children. Right 
from the start we were confronted with many 
authorities in the field of mental illness 
who thought they were shedding new light 
on the illness when they found someone 
to blame for it. Mankind has always had 
to find or invent an explanation for some- 
thing it didn’t understand. In the old days 
mental illness was blamed on the evil work 
of devils and demons. Now that we've be- 
come a little more sophisticated a new scape- 
goat had to be found. There are in our field 
today some very Influential opinion makers 
who build headlines and reputations on the 
prevailing practice that if you aren't sure 
why serious mental illness happens to a 
child, pin it on rejecting, overprotective, 
underprotective, or refrigerated ts. 

A recent professional publication attrib- 
utes much of childhood schizophrenia to 
what it calls parental perplexity. Now 
anyone who has lived and worked with schiz- 
ophrenic children will honestly and humbly 
concede that there is no shortage of per- 
plexity in our field—not only parental 
perplexity but psychiatric perplexity, psycho- 
logical perplexity, pediatric perplexity as 
well as neurological and biochemical per- 
plexity. If professionals in the field are 
perplexed it isn’t dificult to understand 
why parents would be too. The sad truth 
is that everyone is more. or less perplexed 
about how and why childhood mental illness 
happens. 

No one knows what part of mental illness 
is constitutional, psychological, or chemical 
in origin and how much of it is an accident 
of chromosomes, glands, metabolism, pre- 
natal infection or injury, and 101 other 
interacting forces about which we know so 
woefully little. 

We at the league school have learned long 
ago—without intensive statistical research— 
that serious mental illness can strike any 
family. We have seen it come to children 
of good, warm, loving and understanding 
parents and exempt children of cold, reject- 
ing and perplexed parents. It obviously has 
no more respect or regard for wealth, race, 
intelligence, class, color or creed than a case 
of mumps or measles. 

And yet, because of occupational prejudice 
by many professionals in the field, our par- 
ents—who were rejected by nearly everyone 
in the community including their mentally 
ill child—were made to feel that it was their 
own rejection or perplexity which caused or 
contributed to the illness of their child. 

We know that much of the credit for the 
success of our day school movement belongs 
to those pionecring parents who resisted in- 
stitutionalization of their children, It was 
the splendid strength and quiet courage af 
80 many of these parents as well as their 
love and acceptance of their child that made 
it possible for them to bear the burden and 
bitterness of keeping a mentally ill child at 
pone and in a community that had rejected 

m. 

Over the years we have come to know the 
desperate plight of parents struggling to 
come to terms with the bitter tragedy of 
mental illness. We know the sick despair 
and the nightmares that haunt the dreams 
of parents trying to plan the grim, uncer- 
tain future of a child robbed of nearly every 
promise and potential for living. We know 
the long and bitter vigil of families with 
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children on long walting lists that move 
much too slowly while parents watch the 
fleeting days of childhood grow shorter and 
the shadows longer. 

And when the long vigil is over and their 
child is finally accepted at the school our 
parents soon learn that there are no instant 
remedies, no quick, slick solutions and cer- 
tainly, as yet, no cure for serious childhood 
mental illness. 

In a decade that is accustomed to miracle 
breakthroughs in science and the thrives on 
instant coffee, instant soup, and instant 
TV dinners we must work with and settle 
for recipes and prescriptions that are neither 
instant, certain, or exact. We have no 
golden guarantees to offer and no banners of 
total victory to raise. Even with the most 
tender loving care, professional understand- 
ing and sensitive handling we know that our 
skills and tools are neither adequate nor pre- 
cise enough to help every child. While we 
work with an unwillingness to despair we 
have found the humility and the bitter wis- 
dom to recognize and admit the awful reality 
of failure whenever it occurs. 

Each year we share the agonizing decisions 
that parents face when, after years at the 
school, with little or no success, the State 
hospital or residential placement is recom- 
mended for a child who can no longer be 
contained at home without serious damage 
and disruption to family life. 

Each year the school makes a followup ` 
study of all former children including those 
in State hospitals. Fortunately, with im- 
proved treatment services at many State hos- 
pitals, some of these children eventually 
do return to their families, improved and 
better able to function. But here are some 
direct quotes from hospital reports on some 
of our children whose young lives seem to 
be spent before they have even begun: 

Charles D., age 11: He is quiet but restless, 
aloof, self-centered and completely disre- 
gards his surroundings. He has no speech, 
no friends.” 

Martin S., age 13: “He sits and rocks, is un- 
responsive, has spells of giggling or crying: 
or sits with his fingers in his ears, emitting 
screams.” 

Gilbert S., age 14: “He sits hitting his 
knee with a piece of paper, making strang® 
sounds; can stop upon request but returns 
to the same pattern in about 56 minutes. He 
has no friends, no speech, and spends bis 
time pacing the floor,” 

We who live in the valley of the shadows 
of these failures know that the pain and 
the pathology of mental illness is real. We 
live with the long, deep silences of the mute 
and speechless and with the sad, strange 
cries of the frightened and the lost. We have 
seen the anguish on faces of children always 
in panic and have looked into eyes too 
familiar with failure. 

We have held the helpless hands of chil- 
dren forever groping for other human hands 
and have watched the frenzied fingers that 
seek urgent relief by strange, feverish rituals- 
We are familiar with faces that have never 
known laughter and we have listened to 
laughter that is hollow and without joy. 

We know the essential emptiness and pov- 
erty of lives drained of all meaning and spent 
mostly in clutching a shred of string of 
staring vacantly into space. We have he 
the tragic accent of many who echo only 
empty sounds or phrases and have listen 
to those who hold strange monologs with 
themselves. We have seen bodies whirling: 
rocking, racing frantically and forever in 
motion, and have watched others retreat to 
walls, floors or corners in remote and desoluto 
isolation. 

Yes, the pain and the anguish of mental 
illness have been sharp and always close to 
us these past 10 years. Our working hours 
are never marked with the drama or excite 
ment of miracle cures or sut- 
cesses but with the single mission and fer- 
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vent hope that we can someday reach and 
touch the lives of each of our children. 

We know that while we may not be able 
to heal their hurt we can often ease their 
pain. Our moments of triumph come from 
watching a child slowly emerge from his twi- 
light existence and begin to contact a tiny 
fragment of the world, its sights, colors, 
rhythms, shapes and sounds—and to find 
them good. Hach year we gain heart and 
hope watching these small triumphs grow 
larger: The disorganized, incoherent child of 
last year who now speaks and uses language 
to communicate and reach people; the once 
helpless and dependent ones now proud of 
their newly found power to feed, tollet and 
dress themselves; the wid and explosive ones 
who are beginning to enjoy the quiet and 
comfort of controlling their own body im- 
Pulses and sensations; the growing appetite 
for life of children, once locked in their own 
private world, who have now joined the give- 
and-take world of games, play and other 
children—mentally ill children who are ready 
to rejoin the human race. 

And there is that deeper personal and pro- 
fessional pride that comes from watching 
the mind of a child begin to come alive to 
the wonder of symbols, numbers and words 
and to the magic of books and academic 
learning. At our school this year are 26 
children, once considered uneducable, who 
are now reading and doing some form of 
academic work, many of whom will even- 
tually return to a regular school. 

And here are just a few very recent follow- 
Up reports on some of our alumni who have 
already made the big step back: 

Robert M., age 13: “He is now attending 
a pubilc junior high, is in the 7th grade 
and doing exceptionally well. His latest 
report card marks were 90 in science, 90 in 
math and 95 in language. He has just made 
honor roll. He was recently elected by his 
Classmates as their class representative to 
the student organization.” 

William S., cge 10: “He attends a public 
school in Brooklyn and has come a long way. 
He has made a marvelous social adjustment 
and is well liked by his teachers and class- 
mates. He shows steady improvement, good 
self-control, cooperates with the tasks pre- 
sented him and is well-adjusted to classroom 
situations. His academic work shows 
marked improvement. He is an eager pupil 
and enjoys group play as well as academic 
work. He has improved physically, mentally 
and emotionally." 

Harold M., age 12: “He is now in the Tth 
grade at the Ethical Cultural School, 1 year 
ahead of his age. Is well above his grade 
in reading, spelling, math and social studies. 
He gets along very well with his peers and 
has been singing with his center's choir on 
TV channel 4." 

Stanley R., age 17: “He is now a junior 
in one of the outstanding academic high 
Schools in Brooklyn. He is happy, healthy, 
has many friends and enjoys an active social 
life. His chief interest is in writing and 
his fourth published poem appeared in the 
most recent issue of the school magarine. 
He excels in science and in English and was 
advanced an entire year above his grade.” 

These then are our triumphs—bringing 
back to our world some of those children who 
Were once hopelessly, chronically and des- 
perately trapped in the long, dark terror of 
mental illness. Here is the challenge and 
the reward that give us the heart and the 
will to live with failure and go on searching 
for the unknown possibilities that may lie 
within any of our children. 

And now, before I close, I would like to 
express my gratitude to all of you who have 
shared our struggles and made our triumphs 
possible—our staff, ou- board of trustees, our 
parents, our governmental agencicse—Federal, 
State and city—and all the many wonderful 
supporting groups and individuale—some of 
whom are listed on our honor roll—all of 
whom are listed in our hearts. 
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You who have made all this possible must 
realize that from this moment on the league 
school’s past becomes prologue for the un- 
finished business still before us. We who 
spent a decade clearing through a jungle 
heavy with inertia and despair must now 
break new ground for bigger dreams that ask 
fulfilment. 

On land obtained from the city in the 
Medical Center of Brooklyn a new league 
school buillding will rise—one that will house 
a nursery, a day treatment center and 
school, a sheltered workshop and habilita- 
tion center for adolescents, an adjustment 
center for young adults, a psychiatric clinic 
and a diagnostic, training, and research 
center. B 

I know that many of you will be asking 
the very question we asked ourselves when 
we had to raise $6,000 for our first building 
and $27,000 for our present one. Can we 
afford it? How can we—who end up each 
year with a huge deficit we are not sure we 
can meet—raise money for a building that 
will cost $500,000? Do we dare make this 
move? All I can give you is the same an- 
swer we have given many times before—do 
we dare not to? 

Can we put a price tag on the desperately 
sick children at our school and the count- 
less others who are waiting outside trying 
to come in? What is the market price of a 
handful of hope and how do you assess the 
value of a measure of dignity? How much 
is the mind of a child worth? 

While we wait for answers let us re- 
member that the league school did not just 
happen. It had to be dreamed of, worked 
for, and kept alive by the hands and hearts 
and minds of many people. 

Together we can build a new house for the 
tortured and troubled minds of children— 
a house that will be a haven of hope and 
a declaration of concern set in concrete and 
steel, Bo on this, our 10th anniversary, let 
us—who have taken the suffering of others 
upon ourselyes—begin to build our new 
house—a house that will be a monument not 
to the past but to the world of tomorrow—a 
house where no child will be a stranger and 
afraid. 


The Great Significance of Pope John’s 
Apostolic Letter on SS. Cyril and 
Methodius’ Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on Sunday, July 7, 1963, the 
Slay nations in general and the Ameri- 
can Slovaks in particular observed the 
11th centennial of the arrival in AD. 863 
of their apostles SS. Cyril and 
Methodius to what is now Slovakia. It 
was from there that they started their 
most important mission of evangelizing 
the Slavonic nations. 

Earlier this year, there was a pilgrim- 
age of the Eastern District of the Slovak 
Catholic Federation of America at the 
Shrine of Immaculate Conception, 
Washington, D.C., on Sunday, June 30, 
1963. Americans came from the Eastern 
States to pay homage to these patrons. 

The preparations for this jubilee year 
started 2 years ago when a campaign was 
launched for the erection of an Institute 
of SS. Cyril and Methodius in Rome at 
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a cost. of a million dollars, The cam- 
paign was directed by the Most Reverend 
Bishop Andrew G. Grutka, D.D., of Gary, 
Ind., for the training of priests for 
Slovakia, now under communistic rule. 
This institute will be dedicated on Sep- 
tember 15, 1963. Pilgrims from the 
United States will attend. Former 
Apostolic Delegate to United States, His 
Eminence Amleto Cardinal Cicognani, 
papal secretary of state, will pontificate 
in the Basilica of St. Clement, where St. 
Cyril, who died in Rome in February 
869, is buried. 

The great significance of this 11th 
centenary was enriched by the apostolic 
letter entitled “Magnifici Eventus,” 
which the late Holy Father, Pope John 
XXIII, issued on May 11, 1963, in honor 
of this event. According to Mr. John C. 
Sciranka, American-Slovak journalist of 
Passaic, N.J., who has written about this 
historical event on numerous occasions, 
this anniversary will add much to the 
spiritual uplift and moral strength of 
the captive nations, whose great bene- 
factors were these two missionaries and 
apostles. 


On the day of the issuance of this 
apostolic letter, Pope John XXIII 
blessed the cornerstone of the institute 
being built in their honor in Rome, 
which Eugene Cardinal Tisserent later 
placed on the structure and will dedi- 
cate the edifice on September 15, 1963. 

Mr. Sciranka further stated that a 
century ago, 80 million Slavs over the 
world paid tribute to these apostles dur- 
ing their millenium. Later in 1880, Pope 
Leo XIII, issued in their honor an en- 
cyclical “Grande Munus,” which is be- 
ing mentioned in programs during this 
year’s anniversary. 

This event has special meaning in 
New Jersey, where the memory of the 
two apostles is revered in two churches 
that bear their names. Sixty years ago 
SS. Cyril and Methodius Church was es- 
tablished in Boonton, N.J. The present 
pastor is the Right Reverend Monsignor 
Andrew V. Stafan, V. C., vice chancel- 
lor of the Paterson diocese. A half cen- 
tury ago, the Church of SS. Cyril and 
Methodius was established in Clifton, 
N.J. Many such societies in New Jersey 
are dedicated to these two apostles. The 
anniversary was also the subject of a 
memorable program recently in ‘the 
Parish of the Holy Trinity, at Perth 
Amboy, N.J. The Reverend Michael J. 
Churak is pastor there. 

In order to appreciate and understand 
the great mission of the Slavonic nations 
in this cold war against communism in 
the spirit and traditions of SS. Cyril and 
Methodius, who are to the Slovaks and 
the Slavs what St. Boniface is to the 
Germans and St. Patrick to the Irish, on 
this the 11th centenary, I call to your 
attention and wish everyone interested 
in the spiritual crusade for freedom and 
justice of the captive nations, to read the 
Apostolic Letter of Pope John XIII, re- 
leased by the NCWC News Service from 
Rome on May 14, 1963, and circulated by 
the Eastern District of the Slovak Catho- 
lic Federation of America, which met in 
Washington on June 30, 1963. 

The following text appeared in the 
Advocate, official organ of the Newark, 
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N.J., archdiocese and Paterson, N.J., dio- 
cese on May 23, 1963. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


HOLY FATHER’S LETTER COMMEMORATES WORK 
or SS. CYRIL AND METHODIUS 


In the hidden design of God's providence, 
the centennial celebration of a glorious event 
is taking place at the moment that the Sec- 
ond Ecumenical Council of the Vatican is 
being held. It also seems to be closely con- 
nected with the purposes of this general 
council. It was just 11 centuries ago this 
year that the two noble Apostles, St. Cyril and 
St. Methodius arrived in Great Moravia from 
Constantinople. 

Certainly nothing can be more useful for 
individual nations, nothing more remark- 
able for the great benefit it brings than 
that, under the radiance of the Sun of 
Justice, the light of the Gospel shine forth 
on the people (cf. II Corinthians 4, 6) and 
thus new members enter into the Christian 
family. Such an event, so worthy of special 
remembrance, had its beginnings among the 
Moravians and the Slovaks, and later among 
the many other Slav nations due to the 
providential arrival of these great men. 

It is never proper to keep silent about 
heavenly blessings. That is particularly 
true when is comes to solemnly recalling that 
families of nations have been granted the 
dignity by God, Who is rich in mercy (ef. 
Ephesians 2, 4) of being transferred to the 

om of His beloved Son (cf. Colossians 
1, 13) and of being adorned with the nobil- 
ity of Christians. 

For this reason, venerable brethren, bish- 
ops of the Slav nations, we have decided to 
send this letter to you in order to make some 
reflections upon so glorious event and, 
through our fatherly and loving exhortation, 
to urge you and the clergy and people en- 
trusted to your care, to celebrate it with a 
worthy and reverent tribute. 

WORK OP SAINTS 

It will be your task to arrange that, with 
fitting praise, there be presented to each of 
your flocks the life, the talents, the jour- 
neys, the accomplishments, the labors and 
fatigues which SS. Cyril and Methodius un- 
derwent in order to convert them to Christ 
and to lead them more and more toward a 
human and civilized culture. 

It cannot be denied that other efforts to- 
wards the same end were made in those re- 
gions by other men before them. But the 
results obtained were meager and delayed 
and looked forward to a more propitious time 
and better adapted methods when, through 
the outpouring of divine grace, there would 
come the acceptable time and the day of sal- 
vation (cf. II Corinthians 6, 2). 

Should anyone seek to know the principal 
reasons why the apostolic efforts of 8S. Cyril 
and Methodius bore such prolific fruit he 
will easily understand that it was a result of 
the fact that there were “poor in the world’s 
eye to be rich in faith“ (James 2, 5), “men 
rich in virtue and zealous for perfection” 
(Ecclesiastes 44, 6), united to the see of 
Peter and dedicated to it, truly and com- 
pletely Catholic and apostolic in every sense 
of the word. 

The praise due them was clearly expressed 
by our predecessor of happy memory, Pius 
XI. in the words: “Why are we surprised if 
Cyril and Methodius—whom we can call sons 
of Orient, Byzantines by nationality, Greeks 
by birth, Romans by mission, Slavs by the 
fruits of their apostolate—made themselves 
all things to all men that all might be gained 
to the unity of the Catholic church?” (Apos- 
tolic Letter to the Archb: and Bishops 
of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
venes and of the Republic of Czechoslovakia, 
AAS. 1927, 95). 
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ASSIGNMENT TO SLAVS 


It will be helpful for us to examine, even 
if briefly and summarily, the accounts which 


zeal for the faith, different in the talents 
with which they were gifted. 

One distinguished himself as a magistrate, 
the other in the study of philosophy. Both, 
after devoting themselves among various 
dangerous circumstances to laborious sacred 
missions among the Arabas and Khazars, re- 
tired to the solitude of Mount Olympus in 
Bithynia. 

Sent by Michael III, Emperor of Byzan- 
tium, to Rastislav, Prince of Great Moravia, 
who had asked him for worthy preachers of 
the gospel, they were received with tremen- 
dous joy, and without delay they took up the 
evangelical mission to which they had de- 
voted themselves. 

In a short time, a great harvest sprang up 
in a remarkable manner. It happened that 
the evangelical task they had undertaken 
was rendered easier by the fact that a newly 
created alphabet was used to express the 
language of the Slavs and that it was into 
their own language that the sacred books of 
the Old and New Testaments as well as the 
liturgical books of both the Roman and the 
Byzantine rite were translated. 

When both brothers came to Rome to 
give an account of their activities to the 
Roman pontiff and to receive directives 
about what was to be done, they were re- 
ceived with every honor by Hadrian II. The 
same sovereign pontiff, after recognizing the 
unsullied orthodoxy of the faith of the two 
heralds of the Gospel, saw to it that holy or- 
ders were conferred upon Methodius and 
some of their disciples. 


DEATH OF CYRIL 


When Cyril, mature in virtue more than 
age, died at Rome a short time afterward, he 
was given a solemn funeral and his body was 
placed within the city in the church of St. 
Clement with the highest honors. Metho- 
dius, however, was appointed archbishop of 
Pannonia and Great Moravia, and also re- 
ceived the charge of looking after the spir- 
itual progress of the Slav nations as papal 
legate. 

This holy man undertook his new work 
with a strong and courageous spirit. First 
of all, he established and strengthened, with 
due moderation, the ecclesiastical discipline 
of his territory. He then undertook arduous 
journeys throughout this vast region and he 
instructed in the Christian faith, in addition 
to the Moravians, Slovaks and Slovenes, also 
the Bohemians, Poles and Croats and, 
through disciples trained by him, the Serbs, 
Macédonians and Bulgarians through whom 
the Ukrainians, Russians and White Ru- 
thenians also received instruction. 

We do not feel that we should pass over 
the return of Methodius to Rome in order 
to vindicate himself properly before John 
VIII for having introduced the Slay language 
into the sacred ceremonies. There he was 
absolved of every accusation. Confirmed in 
all the offices entrusted to him by Hadrian 
II, in particular the Slav mission; he carried 
them out with even greater zeal. 

In fact, he always considered it a holy and 
sacred thing to be firmly attached to thé 
Roman Church by the strictest bonds of 
charity and faith and to exercise his sacred 
ministry in reverent obedience to the Apos- 
tolic See which is the support of truth and 
Christian unity. 

After undergoing many labors and suffer- 
ings for the name and glory of Christ, he 
finished this earthly life on the 6th of April, 
885, and was buried in the principal church 
of Great Moravia. 

i VENERATION SPREADS 


The religious veneration, the great honor 
and renown of 88. Cyril and Methodius 
sprang up and spread far and wide across 
every age and through every place. This in- 
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duced Leo XIII to extoll the special praises 
of these brother Apostles in his encyclical 
letter Grande Munus. The same Roman pon- 
tiff decreed that their feast day and venera- 
tion should be extended to the entire church 
so that, set into the candelabrum of the 
church of God, they might give forth a more 
brilliant light. 

Since we are moved by the same respect 
as that of our predecessor and the conditions 
of the present age as well as the anniversary 
being commemorated demand it, we wish 
and desire that, inspired by a reverent zeal, 
you and all your countrymen who bear the 
name of Christian, raise eyes and minds to 
those holy and heavenly helpers as to friend- 
ly stars. 

The more necessary for you to have the 
divine help close at hand, and not mere hu- 
man help, the more you should rely on their 
intercession. For in heaven they continue, 
by their powerful prayers, to keep close to 
the demands of the enterprises they under- 
took and their provident love, far from being 
quenched, keeps watch even more diligently. 


DESIRE FOR UNITY 


You know, venerable brethren, that with 
fervent desires we have striven and labored 
so that the orientals who glory in the name 
of Christian separated from the communion 
of the apostolic see may be zealous toward 
reestablishing it and that by gradually ful- 
filling the prayer of Christ, unity of one 
flock and shepherd may be realized. 

The desires of the Second Ecumenical 
Council of the Vatican, at which—bringing 
pleasure to the heart and promise of fair 
hope—even observer delegates of the sepa- 
rated churches have been present, reach out 
toward the same end. 

The voice of the times is the voice of God. 
By more than one indication and by argu- 
ments which are not few nor insignificant, 
it seems to urge and impel toward the de- 
sired restoration of this communion an 
peace. : 

In the most noble and useful cause of 
reestablishing harmonious bonds in the 
unity of integral faith, from which there 
will undoubtedly be born a new order of 
happiness in the Christian world, the things 
which unite both sides are much greater 
than those which separate them. Now both 
must prepare the roads which will be of 
solid construction and which, if there will 
be mutual understanding and fraternal char- 
ity, will lead to the desired success. This 
eagerness to fulfill the will of God strength- 
ens all things, hopes all things, sustains all 
things. 

What great contribution has been made 
toward this end by the association founded 
by Anthony Martin Slomsek, bishop of Mari- 
bor, and developed by Anthony Cyril Stojan, 
archbishop of Olomouc, to which the name 
or Apostolate of SS, Cyril and Methodius was 
given. 

How effective were the congresses which 
were held at Velehrad, near the sacred relics 
of St. Methodius. The noteworthy and 
gratifying results which thus developed for 
a common gain strongly accentuate the fer- 
vent wish for better circumstances which 
will make more easy the resumption and 
promotion of work already so happily begun. 


LETTER TO CONGRESS 


We remember that in 1927, when we held 
the office of apostolic delegate in Bulgaria. 
we wrote to the president of the Congress 
of Velehrad: “I desire that a joyful voice 
coming out of Bulgaria may reach you and. 
through you, may be spread among all those 
assembled in Velehrad because a solemn 
convocation is being held near the sac 
memorials of SS. Cyril and Methodius. 
This voice bears testimony to the fact that 
Catholics here share in the prayers, studies, 
deliberations, and petitions which Slay Cath- 
olics express and manifest for the union 
the churches. 
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“Truly we seem to be the gruins of wheat 
Scattered upon the mountains, according to 
the beautiful image of the ancient Christian 
Prayer, grains which indeed unite together to 
form delicious bread, Through the interces- 
sion of SS. Cyril and Methodius, may God 
bless your fraternal union of spirits and 
May the heavenly grace grant it a visible 
sign.” (Acta v. Conv. Velehr. p. 61.) 

It was at that time that we began a par- 
ticular custom of praying to God not only for 
the belovec Bulgarian people but also for 
all the peoples who made the name of Christ 
Shine forth in the heart of Europe. 

Then was our heart deeply touched and 
this impulse moved us each day during the 
years that followed to pour out confident 
Prayers to God in a spirit of tender reverence. 
In these prayers it is our. custom to join 
to the blessed mother of Jesus, SS. Cyril and 
Methodius and all the other saints of east and 
West so that by their ever-powerful patron- 
age they might beg of God the fulfillment of 
that brotherhood and peace so much desired. 

Because one easily becomes tired in carry- 
ing on the effort for blessed unity, there are 
teachers and patrons to spur one on, SS. Cyril 
and Methodius, who, like two lights in the 
heavens, illuminate the road upon which one 
has embarked. Surely these two holy pillars 
of unity are praying much for all the holy 
City which is the church and for the peoples 
entrusted to their care: Cyril and Methodius, 
two olive trees, two candelabra, two anointed 
sons who stand before the Lord of the whole 
earth (cf. II Machabees 15, 14; Apocalypse 11, 
4; Zechariah 4, TI-14). 

ST. CYRIL'S PRAYER 


How suitable, how loving, and how fitting 
for present circumstances is the prayer which 
St. Cyril, dying in Rome, uttered to ask great 
heavenly graces for the people committed to 
his care: “O Lord God, who have created 
all the orders of angels and spiritual powers, 
Who have stretched forth the heavens and 
established the earth * * make Your 
church grow in numbers and gather all to- 
gether in unity; establish all Your chosen 
Ones in the harmony of Your true faith and 
Your right confession and inspire in their 
hearts the word of Your hearing * so 
that they may gird themselves to do what is 
good and pleasing to you” (Slavic Life of 
Constantine, ch. XVIII). 

On the occasion on the commemoration 
ol this happy event, with the greatest rey- 
erence should thanks be rendered to God for 
the indescribable benefit which was con- 
ferred on the Christian community by the 
Suspicious coming of 88. Cyril and 
Methodius. 

For through them directly, or through 
their disciples, the Christian faith and hu- 
Man culture were brought to the Slav na- 
tions. Thus there flourished, under the in- 
fluence of the grace of the Gospel, those 
Sifts happily implanted by nature which are 
the ornament of these nations: a vivid sense 
Of the divine, a generous nature, a rich and 
diversified talent, an inclination toward a 
refined culture, a rich disposition toward 
the fine arts, a boundless sense of hospital- 
ity, all of which offer confident hopes for 
their future. ‘ 

Unhappily, in many of their countries, 
these heavenly blessings—the gifts received 
from their ancestors and the noble name of 
Christian—are sadly condemned. Heaven 
Erant that shame may be felt for despising 
What should be esteemed and loved and 
that. by a change in the attitude of their 
Tulers—which we trust will come about— 
the tempest will be transformed into a calm 
breeze. 

REQUEST FOR PRAYER 

That the Christian religion, the treasure 
Of inestimable value handed down from their 
ancestors, may be preserved intact for your 
People, we urge you this year to intensify 
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supplications to God, prayers, holy sacri- 
fices, tears and the fruit of good works, pos- 
sessing the mystery of faith in a pure con- 
science (1 Timothy 3, 9). 

The Ruler and Director of all things and 
times, having been appeased, as is our pray- 
erful hope, will turn afflictions and sadness 
into better things and will prepare consola- 
tions for those who trust in His ald and 
protection so that the joy will be greater 
as it was less expected. 

We have learned that the celebration of 
this 11th centenary is being commemorated 
by certain significant efforts to perpetuate it 
for the adornment and profit of religion. 
For example, studies on the history of SS. 
Cyril and Methodius and their teaching will 
be published, pilgrimages will be organized. 

Add to these other undertakings so that 
by zealous efforts these two apostles may in 
some way return to honor among your peo- 
ple and the torch which they brought may 
burn more brightly and be raised on high. 

Toward this end also have we destined 
for some of your principal churches the can- 
dies which we solemnly blessed on the Feast 
of the Purification of a sign of Christ given 
as the illumination of your peoples and 
the cause of common salvation, who ap- 
peared among you by means of the two dis- 
seminators of evangelical light. 

Therefore, as we strongly desire that the 
coming celebration of the anniversary of 5S. 
Cyril and Methodius should be celebrated in 
a particularly fitting and fruitful manner and 
may leave behind it evidence of spiritual in- 
crease and lasting effects, we invoke the ef- 
fective assistance of God and, as a sign and 
pledge of divine benefits, we lovingly bestow 
on you, venerable brethren, and on the 
clergy and faithful committed to your 
charge, apostolic blessing. 

Given 3 at St. Peters. May 11, 
Feast of SS, Cyril and Methodius according 
to the Byzantine-Slav rite, in the year 
1963, the fifth of our pontificate. 


Too Proud To Integrate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
? 


Q 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Mr. 
Bob Craig, an outstanding reporter and 
columnist for the Spartanburg Journal 
of Spartansburg, S.C., has written a 
very interesting column which poses a 
challenge to American Negroes who evi- 
dence little or no pride in their own ra- 
cial heritage. The column is entitled 
“Too Proud To Integrate.” I ask unan- 
imous consent that this column which 
appeared in the June 24, 1963, issue of 
the Spartanburg Journal be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Spartanburg (S.C.) Journal, June 
24, 1963] 
Too Proup To INTEGRATE 

There is a great lesson to be learned by 

the American Negro from the French Cana- 
dian. 
For at a time when some American Negroes 
are striving to lose their identities in the 
vast swell of the white races, the French 
Canadian Is fighting to retain his individu- 
ality. 
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He is not ashamed to speak the language 
he loves: French. He is not ashamed to cling 
to the church of his choice, Catholic. Nor 
is he ashamed to bring up ħis children in 
separate schools so that they may learn the 
ways and belief of their forefathers. In fact, 
he insists on separate schools. 

Here in Canada, French Canadians have 
battled for their own identity since the 
British first took the land from France. 

Here, public signs are printed in two lan- 
guages: a testimony to the determination of 
the French Canadian to remain proudly a 
French Canadian. 

Here, two languages are recognized in the 
national Parliament. 

This segregation of nationality is not 
forced upon the French minority. Instead 
it is enforced upon the English speaking 
majority by the French speaking minority. 

For the French want, above all to be just 
what they are: French-speaking Canadians. 

Quebec is the heart of French Canada. 
And there is where most French Canadians 
congregate. Here is the home of the FLQ, 
a terrorist organization devoted to the pre- 
cepts of segregation. 

In the United States, from California to 
South Carolina there are some Negroes who 
want to be swallowed up in white society. 
They want quite desperately not to be 
Negroes. 

And some of them believe sincerely that 
somehow being legally integrated into white 
society will solve their major problem: 
poverty. 

But the truth is that legal integration has 
solved none of the Negro’s problems in the 
United States. He is still segregated, dis- 
criminated against and even hated in the 
great northern cities where segregation is 
against the law. 

But worse still, he has been forced, in 
exchange for his legal integration, to give up 
his pride in his race. 

Despite what anyone says, there is no 
natural shame to being born a Negro. But 
there is sort of built-in shame to poverty. 

The American Negro is building his own 
history, He has risen from slavery to what 
he is today mainly by pulling himself up 
by his own bootstraps. There are those who 
claim he must have U.S. assistance to rise 
any higher. 

But this is selling the Negro race short. 
What it does with its own future is mainly 
up to the Negro himself. 

Whether he builds a history for his race 
where his children can be proud of is a 
decision which only he can make. 

With all the talk of integration and the 
political fodder which both Democrats and 
Republicans have made of it, the national 
integration movement to date has done 
nothing to actually improve the lot of the 
Negro, For the Negro’s problem is rooted 
not in segregation but it economics. 

In the main, the South Carolina Negro 
community has shown a great resistance to 
the stampede which professional fund 
raisers have tried to push upon him. 

The Negro almost seems to be telling us 
that he too knows his future lies in eco- 
nomics, not in grandstand acts which pro- 
vide a lot of national publicity but no real 
progress for the Negro. 

The Negro has more to gain by improving 
his educational facilities than he does by 
integrating them. For it seems unlikely 
that integration and improvement are 
synonymous anywhere in this Nation. 

What the Negro does need to know is that 
being a Negro should give him as much pride 
as being a Scotsman, a Frenchman, or an 
Englishman. To attempt to destroy the 
American Negro by losing him in our society 
is nothing more than an on that the 
Negro is inferior. 

Or to put it another way, to integrate the 
Negro is really to disintegrate him. 
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Military Ficld Mass 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker. It 
appears fitting that one of the first func- 
tions in connection with the observance 
of the centennary of the Battle of Get- 
tysburg was a religious one. On Satur- 
day, June 29, at 12 o'clock noon, Bishop 
George L. Leech of the Harrisburg dio- 
cese of the Catholic Church was the cele- 
brant at a field mass. Six hundred 
fourth degree Knights of Columbus 
formed a living cross and presented a 
sabre salute at the elevation of the mass. 

This observance was conducted at the 
Eternal Light Peace Memorial. 


The following address was delivered by 
Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C. 
president, University of Notre Dame: 


(Address delivered by Rev. Theodore M, 
Hesburgh, C.S.C., president, University of 
Notre Dame, Battle of Gettysburg, centen- 
nial observance, Gettysburg, Pa, June 29, 
1963) 

GETTYSBURG: YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


Our ceremony began this morning with 
the blessing of a new plaque attached to the 
old statute of Father William Corby, one of 
Notre Dame's distinguished presidents, 
standing on a rock raising his hand in eter- 
nal absolution on a battlefield now empty 
of the troops who once stood before him on 
that fateful July 2 morning, 100 years ago, 
except for those who rest forever beneath 
this hollowed soil. Much of the scene is lost 
in a hundred years. We would do well to 
listen to one who was there, who saw what 
happened, and who recorded it. The writer 
is Maj. Gen. St. Clair Mulholland, then a 
colonel in the Irish Brigade. 

“Now (as the 3d Corps is being pressed 
back) help is called for, and Hancock tells 
Caldwell to have his men ready. ‘Fall in,’ 
and the men run to their places. ‘Take 
arms,’ and the four brigades of Zook, Cross, 
Brook, and Kelly are ready for the fray. 
There are yet a few minutes to spare before 
starting, and time is occupied by one of the 
most impressive religious ceremonies I have 
ever witnessed. The Irish Brigade, which 
had been commanded formerly by Gen. 
Thomas Francis Meagher, and whose green 
flag had been unfurled in every battle in 
which the Army of the Potomac had been 
engaged from the first Bull Run to Appo- 
mattox, and was now commanded by Col. 
Patrick Kelly of the 88th New York, formed 
a part of this division. The brigade stood 
in column of regiments, closed in mass. As 
a large majority of its members were Cath- 
olics, the chaplain of the brigade, Rey. Wil- 
liam Corby, proposed to give a general ab- 
solution to all the men before going into the 
fight. * * * Father Corby stood on a large 
rock in front of the brigade. Addressing 
the men, he explained what he was about 
to do, saying that each one could receive 
the benefit of the absolution by making a 
eincere act of contrition * * * urging them 
to do their duty, and reminding them of the 
high and sacred nature of their trust as 
soldiers and the noble object for which they 
fought * * * the brigade was standing at 
‘Order arms.’ As he closed his address, every 
man, Catholic and non-Catholic, fell on his 
knees with his head bowed down. Then 
stretching his right hand toward the bri- 
gade, Father Corby pronounced the words of 
absolution. 
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“The scene was more than impressive; it 
was awe-inspiring, Nearby stood a brilliant 
throng of officers who had gathered to wit- 
ness this very unusual occurence, and while 
there was profound silence in the ranks of 
the Second Corps, yet over to the left, out 
by the peach orchard and Little Round Top, 
where Weed and Vincent and Hazlitt were 
dying, the roar of the battle rose and swelled 
and reechoed through the woods, making 
music more sublime than ever sounded 
through cathedral alsle. The act seemed to 
be in harmony with the surroundings. I do 
not think there was a man in the brigade who 
did not offer up a heartfelt prayer. For some, 
it was their last; they knelt there in their 
grave clothes. In less than half an hour 
many of them were numbered with the dead 
of July 2. Who can doubt that their pray- 
ers were good? What was wanting in the 
eloquence of the priest to move them to re- 
pentance was supplied in the incidents of 
the fight.” 

Father Corby himself wrote a quarter of 
a century later: “That general absolution was 
intended for all, not only for our brigade, but 
for all, North or South, who were susceptible 
of it and who were about to appear before 
their Judge. Let us hope that many thou- 
sands of souls, purified by hardships, fasting, 
prayer and blood, met a favorable sentence 
on the ever memorable battlefield of Gettys- 
burg.” 

What does all of this drama mean to us, 
a hundred years later, as we stand on the 
same battlefield? The least that might be 
expected is that we would understand today, 
what Father Corby called the noble object 
for which they fought * * * and died. We, 
too, await our judgment. As President Lin- 
coln put it so magnificently: “The world will 
little note nor long remember, what we say 
here, but can never forget what they did here. 
It is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work which they have, 
thus far, so nobly carried on. It ts rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us, that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to that cause 
for which they here gave the last full meas- 
ure of devotion—that we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in vain; 
that this Nation shall have a new birth of 
freedom.” r 

This, I take it, is what the Civil War was 
all about, it was for freedom, and specifically 
for the freedom of Negro Americans, that It 
wes fought. If we forget this unfinished 
business, then there will be nothing but 
mockery in this centennial celebration. We 
will have missed the deep and tragic issues 
that cost so many lives. 

Bruce Catton has put it so well that I 
shall not attempt to improve upon his lan- 
guage: “We know that in a strange, almost 
mystic way, modern America began to take 
shape in the Civil War. We also know that 
something priceless was won for us in it— 
that our American horizon was somehow 
broadened by it, that it left us with a deeper 
and more challenging responsibility, with a 
piece of unfinished business which demands 
our most enrnest attention . The Civil 
War meant that the Negro slave would be- 
come an American citizen and it left us with 
the eternal, inescapable obligation to see to 
it that that citizenship is made good. Win- 
ning that freedom for the Negro, we won it 
also for all the people who then or ever 
would become Americans—including our- 
selves. We can never have, permanently, a 
second-class citizenship in America. Because 
of the Civil War, we are not that kind of 
country. We bought that commitment at 
the price of 600,000 lives; more Americans 
than died in all our wars from the American 
Revolution to Korea. It is something we can 
never ignore.” 

What better place to ponder our unfin- 
ished business this morning than at Gettys- 
burg, where so much of the blood and sweat 
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and tears, that are the price of freedom, 
were paid, Gettysburg is not just a battle- 
field; it is a sacred shrine of freedom won 

in new proportion, for a nation con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal.“ The 
struggle, heroically engaged here, still goes 
on as we commit ourselves anew to this 
proposition in every village and city of every 
State in America, The Civil War did not 
solve the tragic issue, it merely reestablished 
the proposition and left to us the task of 
making the promise of our Constitution 
come true for all Americans. 

Iam not so sure that President Lincoln al- 
ways saw this as a moral issue. One of his 
biographers, Thomas, tells us that when the 
city of Washington was ringed around by 
Confederate troops, and the war seemed lost, 
he suddenly realized with new clarity, what 
the war was all about. At that time, Thomas 
says, Lincoln made a promise to God, that 
if Washington were spared, he would at the 
earliest opportunity proclaim the moral is- 
sue in its clearest terms. Washington was 
spared, and with the new year, Lincoln, 
against the advice of his whole Cabinet, 
made the Emancipation Proclamation. Mak- 
ing {t, he flew in the face of practical ex- 
pediency, and stood clearly and unequivo- 
cally on the point of morality. That he was 
right, and the politicians wrong, might be 
deduced from his most endearing title here, 
and especially in all of the new nations 
around the world: the Great Emancipator. 

It may not have occurred to you, but each 
one of us must be, in these our times, great 
emancipators, to finish up in this centenary 
year as completely and as dramatically as 
possible, in all our own communities across 
the land, the unfinished business of which 
Lincoln spoke here: the work of freedom. 
Our President has now spoken out upon the 
moral issue that faces us all. Our Congress 
has before it a bill that attempts to hasten 
the completion of the unfinished business. 
There may well be another battle of Gettys- 
burg in the Congress, but in the end the 
issue must be settled as it was settled here, 
for we are a nation committed to the proposi- 
tion that ali men were created equal. Any- 
thing less than that is unworthy of the 
thousands of men who died here. But when 
all the laws have been enacted, when all of 
the judgments of the Supreme Court are 
assessed, when all the Presidential speeches 
are recorded, there still remains the real 
unfinished business. Individual Americans 
died here, and only individual Americans can 
make that for which these soldiers died at 
Gettysburg come true in thelr own commu- 
nities. Moral issues must be recognized and 
acknowledged in individual hearts and con- 
sclences. The appalling dearth of freedom 
for millions of Negro Americans today, in 
voting, In employment, in housing, in educa- 
tion, in public accommodations, and in the 
administration of justice, is not something 
automatic. It ls a positive act; it Is freedom 
denied by one American to another Ameri- 
can, and until every white American decides 
to act morally toward every Negro American, 
thre is no end to the unfinished business. 

The sounds of battle have died away. The 
heroic deeds are done. Gettysburg is cloaked 
in peace. But the ircsue raised and bloodily 
engaged here still clamors for a final answer. 
There are six times more Americans in 
America now than there were at the time of 
the Civil War. Can we give a final answer at 
long last? Can we finally make freedom live 
for all Americans? Only if each one of us 
dedicates ourselves “to the great task still 
remaining before us, that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion—that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain; that this Nation shall 
havea new birth in freedom.” 

This I believe, is the true challenge of 
Gettysburg today. May all Americans hear 
it deeply in their hearts and souls and may 
they ponder the real depths of this greatest 
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domestic challenge of our times which can be 
expressed no better than President Lincoln 
expressed it in terms of human equality: 
“Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation or any nation so 
Conceived (in liberty) can long endure.” 
Battlefields are like this. They confront us, 
as they confronted the brave men who made 
this place a landmark of heroism, with the 
ultimate of all moral tests: survival. 

We are not asked to die, but to live in the 
Spirit of this place. And if we are not 
Capable of upholding the inner core of what 

erica really stands for, no one of us de- 
serves the blessings of liberty for which 
men died. Survival, without nation- 
Wide liberty, would be a travesty of the vic- 
won here, at the turning point of a 
bitter, tragic war; it would be a sad anti- 
Climax to the centennial that we celebrate 
at Gettysburg. America, and the world, de- 
Serves better of us, and of these hallowed 
dead. May each of us be equal to the chal- 
lenge of Gettysburg: freedom to the free. 


Salt Production First Industry in the 
Kanawha Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the Kanawha Valley of West 
Virginia, now famous for it chemical 
output, has a continuous history as a 
Sources of valued chemicals dating back 
to the Indian days. According to an 
article in the Charleston, W. Va., Ga- 
Zette-Mail of June 16, 1963, the first 
big salt lick in the valley was discovered 
by Shawnee and Delaware Indians on the 
trail of buffalo. 

This interesting article tells how the 
Salt-making methods of the Indians 
Were learned by a white woman, Mary 
Ingles, who was captured by the Shaw- 
Nees and later escaped. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the 

CORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

Orb Srurr TO InpIANS—THEY STARTED 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY LONG BEFORE WHITE 
Man CAME 
Long before the white man ever thought 

ot coming to the Kanawha Valley, the In- 

dians operated the area’s first chemical 

industry. z 
The Shawnees and Delawares knew the 

Valley as their happy hunting grounds where 

Bame abounded. It was not long after they 

ventured into the woodlands, teeming with 

Wildlife along the sparkling rivers, that they 

discovered a big buffalo lick in the Camp- 

bells Creek area. 

Salt. 

The animals knew the lick well and visited 
it often in order to satisfy their craving for 
Salt. The Indians also prized salt greatly. 
With it they cured the meat from game killed 

the valley and used it to preserve the 
skins. Although it was heavy, they carried 
it in baskets and in dugout canoes to their 
amps in Ohio where their squaws regarded 
it highly. 

True, their method of obtaining it was 
Primitive in the light of today's modern 
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Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. installa- 
tion in South Charleston. And, whereas the 
Indians evaporated salt to meet their needs 
from only a few gallons of brine, the FMC 
plant sends several hundred thousands of 
gallons of brine flowing through its multi- 
million dollar operation each day, using it 
to produce a score of important products 
from salt. 

But the Indians were here first. 

One of the first white persons to know 
of the salt spring and surrounding salt 
marsh near present-day Malden was & 
woman, Mrs. Mary Ingles, whom the Shaw- 
nees captured during a raid on the Drapers 
Meadow settlement in Virginia in 1755. 
The old settlement is located near today's 
Blacksburg, Va. 

Young Mary Draper, who had married 
William Ingles in 1750 in the first wedding 
west of the Alleghenies, was an outdoors 
girl in the best frontier fashion. She could 
ride and shoot, cook and sew, handle an ax 
or trap a beaver. The Indians took her and 
her two sons, 2 and 4, and her sister-in-law, 
Betty. 

Three days out on the trail leading to the 
Kanawha Valley, Mary Ingles gave birth to 
a baby daughter, She was 23 at the time. 
The raiding party and their captives traveled 
along the Bluestone River, across Flat Top 
Mountain, down Paint Creek, and across the 
Kanawha, making their way up the north 
side to the salt lick. 

There the Indians put their captives to 
work boiling brine while they rested and 
hunted. The Indians used a hollowed out 
log for the brine, throwing hot rocks into 
it to aid its evaporation. Mrs. Ingles learned 
her salt-making from her captives, helped 
cure their meat, and was taken on down- 
river to Cincinnati before making her escape 
and walking her way back to Virginia amid 
terrible hardships. (She left behind her 
daughter and was separated from her sons, 
one of whom, however, was recovered from 
the Indians later). 

Later one of her grandsons, Dr, John P. 
Hale, operated the largest furnace for salt- 
making in the valley at Snow Hill and built 
a fleet of steamboats to carry salt to the 
packinghouses of Cincinnati in the mid- 
1800's. 

In 1797 Elisha Brooks opened the first 
commercial salt operation in the Kanawha 
Valley, leasing the salt marsh from its new 
owner, Joseph Ruffner, a farmer from the 
Shenandoah Valley in Virginia, who had 
moved here in 1794 to settle and make salt. 
Brooks used hollowed-out logs, called gums, 
and sunk them into the ground in order to 
obtain his brine. He was able to make 150 
pounds of sait a day by this method, selling 
it for 8 to 10 cents a pound. 

A few years later Ruffner, on his death 
bed, urged his sons to begin making salt. 
They did so, first using a hollowed-out syca- 
more tree, 4 feet in diameter, and sinking 
it over a suspected source of brine. Their 
efforts proved discouraging, however, and 
they moved it several times. When they 
finally obtained brine, it was not saline 
enough in content to make their efforts 
worthwhile. 

The Ruffner boys then drilled deeper and 
deeper with the crude tools of frontier days 
and in 1808, at the depth of 40 feet, they 
broke through a fissure of rock that yielded 
a strong flow of brine. From these pioneer- 
ing efforts, they were able to make a bushel 
of salt from 200 gallons of brine. Elisha 
Brooks had needed 500 gallons of brine for 
a bushel, so progress was being made. 

One of the Ruffner brothers, Tobias, sus- 
pected that there was a great saline reservoir 
of salt underneath the rocks below the val- 
ley. He drilled even deeper despite the 
laughter of critics and, at 410 feet struck 
an artesian stream from which spouted clear, 
sparkling brine. Now a bushel of salt could 
be made from 45 gallons of brine. 
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Furnaces and evaporating methods im- 
proved as well as materials which went into 
tubing for wells. The Ruffners had started 
out with wood, then tin, copper, iron and 
later steel. Everyone along the river be- 
gan drilling for salt and the industry soon 
attracted tinsmiths, barrelmakers, black- 
smiths, wagonmakers and the like. Malden, 
first known as Ruffner’s Salt Works, later as 
Saltsborough, Terra Salis and Kanawha 
Salines, was the city of the valley in those 
days and outshone Charleston in its progres- 
siveness for years. 

Some of the finer old homes of the valley 
now grace its quiet, shaded streets where 
once the salt barons lived. 

The Kanawha Valley salt operators, who 
had forged one of the three largest salt 
manufacturing centers in the young United 
States, by now were firmly in business. By 
1817 there were 52 furnaces handling brine 
from 20 wells and producing 700,000 bushels 
of salt a year. Production was beginning to 
run ahead of demand the price fell from 10 
cents to 4 cents a pound. 

This led, in 1818, to what is believed to 
be the first industrial trust in America. The 
salt-makers formed one company—the Kana- 
wha Salt Co.—to protect themselves against 
market fluctuations by restricting the manu- 
facture of salt. Each of the 12 subscribers 
signed a bond for $50,000 to be forfeited if he 
violated any of the trust’s agreements. 

This worked well for 16 years before poor 
management and court litigation ended it. 

The golden years of Kanawha salt pro- 
duction ran from 1842 to 1855 when the val- 
ley hummed with activity, steamboats and 
barges making regular runs with salt and 
passengers for Cincinnati, then the center of 
meat packing in the United States. The 
peak production year was 1846 when the salt 
makers produced 3,224,786 bushels. 

Later, Chicago replaced Cincinnati as the 
meat packing center of the country and 
cheaper Michigan salt won the market from 
Kanawha, leading to the decline of the in- 
dustry here. 

But salt was not through. 

Shortly before America entered World War 
I, the Warner-Klipstein Co. chose the 
Kanawha Valley to locate because of the 
availability of brine, coal, natural gas, labor, 
and transportation facilities. The war had 
cut off supplies of chlorine and alkalis from 
Germany and Warner-Klipstein began mak- 
ing chlorine and caustic soda from the val- 
ley’s brine underlying its plant in South 
Charleston. 

The Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp. 
succeeded the Warner-Klipstein Co. and by 
the end of the 1920's had become the largest 
chlorine producing plant in the world, 
getting its supplies of brine from 17 wells 
drilled to a depth of 1,800 feet, most of them 
on the company’s plant property. It also 
produced other important salt byproducts: 
carbon disulfide, carbon tetrachloride, grain 
and soil fumigants, fluids for fire extinguish- 
ers, ammonia, liquid caustic soda, and 
potash, bromine, and other products now 
shipped by the ton to other manufacturers. 

During the chemical industry expansion 
of the mid-twenties, Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. took up a site adjoining the Westvaco 
plant to be near a source of chlorine to use 
in making its glycol antifreeze for a product 
everyone knows today by the name of Pres- 
tone.” 

But there came a period in the history of 
the South Charleston plant, now operated 
by FMC, that it operated at a severe eco- 
nomic disadvantage in comparison with 
newer plants located near salt beds of 
greater salinity. This forced FMC to find 
a more economical source of brine for chlo- 
rine production and, fortunately for the 
Kanawha Valley, it did so without leaving 
West Virginia. 

On Bens Run in Tyler County, FMC drilled 
wells into the southern-most edge of the 
great bed of rock salt which underlies sev- 
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eral States and began extracting a brine 
which was higher in saline content—25 per- 
cent against 8.3 percent for local brine. The 
Bens Run brine is transported by barge to 
the South Charleston plant without great 
economic handicap and enabled FMC to com- 
pletely modernize its facilities there. 

During the 1950's 450 new Hocker cells 
were installed for the decomposition’ of 
brine, each of which has a capacity of 1 ton 
of chlorine a day. Although the plant is 
located 177 river miles from its source of salt 
supply, this presents little trouble as the 
FMC Installation is a uniquely integrated, 
diversified, and versatile operation. 

Salt to the pioneers was a necessary item 
to sustain life. Today, to most of the de- 
scendants of these pioneers, it is a welcome 
table seasoning. To a giant chemical plant 
which gives employment to thousands and 
pours millions of dollars into the local econ- 
omy, it is the muscle that lends strength to 
the industry. 

The Indians were first to find it valuable 
but certainly not the last. 


SS. Cyril and Methodius Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, William W. 
Scranton, officially proclaimed the week 
of July 1 to 7 as the SS. Cyril and Meth- 
odius Week, in honor of these two patron 
saints of the Slavonic and Slovak peoples. 

Many societies and churches through- 
out our Nation are dedicated to these two 
great apostles. During the month of 
July, they wil Ibe honored in all the cities 
and towns where Slavonic and Slovak 
citizens reside. In my State of Pennsyl- 
vania, in Luzerne County, the Slovaks 
met on July 4 to observe American Slo- 
vak Day. It was the 41st time such a day 
has been observed in Luzerne County. 
On July 11 the Slovaks of western Penn- 
sylvania will meet for their 40th annual 
Slovak Day at Kennywood Park. The 
Most Reverend Bishop John J. Wright, 
D. D., will celebrate mass and be the 
principal speaker. 

SS. Cyril and Methodius had as their 
predecessors many missionaries from 
Ireland. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle by Mr. John C. Sciranka, which de- 
scribes in some detail the historical con- 
ditions that existed in Slovakia when 
the Irish missionaries and the Slovak 
saints carried on their distinguished 
work, be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. Mr. Sciranka is a distinguished 
American Slovak journalist and a native 
of Pittsburgh. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Irsa MONKS—PREDECESSORS or SS. CYRIL 
AND METHODIUS IN SLOVAKIA 
(By John C. Sciranka) 

On July 7, 1963, the Slovaks in particular 
and the Slaves in general will observe the 
11th centenary of the arrival of SS. Cyril 
and Methodius to the present Slovakia. They 
are being honored by all their admirers and 
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His Eminence Cardinal Spellman, invited 
Most Rev, Andrew G. Grutka, bishop, Gary 
Ind., who is an American of Slovak descent, 
to preach at St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New 
York City, where on June 22, 1963, tribute 
was also paid to the Irish monks, who were 
predecescors of these two apostles in what is 
known now as Slovakia. 

We learn from history that 200 years prior 
to the arrival of SS. Cyril and Methodius to 
Slovakia, the following historical events took 
place: St. Boniface, previously known as 
Winifred, was born at Devonshire, England, 
in 680 A.D, At the age of 7 he was brought 
to the monastery and educated there. Later 
he visited Rome on two occasions. During 
the first visit he received from the Pope the 
authorization to christianize Germany. Pur- 
suing in his missionary work, he initiated 
and organized foundations of eight bish- 
oprics: Regensburg, Passau, Freising, Salz- 
burg, Erfurt, Wurzburg, Baraburg and later 
Etchstadt. 

When Boniface became Archbishop of 
Mainz, he trained his own monks and invited 
from Ireland and England additional monks 
and nuns. Some of them became his suc- 
cessors. He is the founder of the monastery 
at Fulda, where some monks of SS. Cyril and 
Methodius found refuge. 

Two of the Irish monks became bishops of 
Salzburg. First was the Irish Abbot of Salz- 
burg. He was succeded by Fergal (Latinized: 
Virgilius—known also Aethicus Ister—the 
Danube philosopher). Fergal had disputes 
with Boniface, but was cleared in Rome, 
Prior to Fergal the Salzburg diocese was run 
by the Abbot in a Celtic fashion. 

For the Slovaks it is of great importance 
that Slavs lived in the Salzburg and Passau 
provinces. Two hundred years later when St. 
Methodius was elevated on his second trip 
to Rome Archbishop of Syrmia (Sirmium in 
Pannonia) his archdiocese spread between 
the Rivers Raabe—Drave and Save and in- 
cluded parts of the provinces of Salzburg and 
Passau. Thus the enemnities and persecu- 
tion followed by the clergy and by Karloman 
and Arnulf. Salzburg is known in Slovak 
and Slav history as Solnohrad. 

It is an undisputed historical fact that 
the Slovaks new about Christianity long be- 
fore the arrival of SS. Cyril and Methodius 
(863 AD.). They knew and heard about it 
from Roman soldiers stationed in the gar- 
tisons along the Danube River, especially the 
famous Devin (Theben) near Bratislava. 
The Slovaks knew about the life and mission 
of St. Emcram, who was born in the seventh 
century in the city of Poitou in Aquitania a 
Roman province in Gaul. It was a Siovak 
ruler, Pribina, who dedicated the first Chris- 
tian church to St. Emeram’s honor and 
memory, 30 years prior to the arrival of SS. 
Cyril and Methodius (830 A.D.) and almost 
200 years after St. Emeram arrived in Reg- 
ensburg, Bavaria, a distance of some 300 
miles from Nitra. Of great interest is also 
the fact and the story, that Irish monks have 
labored in the lands of Great Moravia and 
Panonia from Bavaria. They also preached 
Chistianity with great zeal already in the 
seventh century. 

“History of Nations,” page 70, states that 
“Pippin, like all the French rulers after him, 
until the Revolution of 1789 perceived the 
advantage of having the Church on his side- 
In the early part of the seventh century 
several Christian missionaries, principally 
Irish, had begun their labors among the 
Alemani and the Bavarains, but the greater 
part of these people, with all Thuringians, 
Saxons, and Frisians were still worshippers 
of the old pagan gods. Pippin saw that 
through the Church these Germans might be 
civilized and become accustomed to author- 
ity and obedience. He therefore lent his aid 
to the monks, and all the southern part of 
Germany became Christian in a few years. 
Force was employed as well as persuasion; 
but at that time the end was considered to 
sanction any means.” 
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And on page 72 in the same “History of 
Nations” we read that The work of conver- 
sion, encouraged by Pippin of Heristal as a 
political measure, was still continued by the 
zeal of the Irish and Anglo-Saxon mission- 
aries, and in the beginning of the eight cen- 
tury it received a powerful impulse from a 
new apostle, a man of singular ability and 
courage. He was a Saxon of England, born 
in Devonshire in the year 680, and Winifred 
by name.“ He was educated in a monastery, 
went to Rome and offered his ability to the 
Pope and was commissioned to undertake the 
Christianizing of central Germany. It is re- 
lated that at Gelsmar, in the land of the 
Hessians, he cut down with his own hands 
an aged oak tree dedicated to pagan god 
Thor. On second visit to Rome he was ap- 
pointed by the Pope as Archbishop of May- 
ence and ordered to take on the name of 
Boniface (Benefactor). The spot where he 
built his first Christian church is about 12 
miles from Gotha, at a foot of the Thur- 
ingian Mountains, is marked by a colossal 
candlestick of granite, surmounted by & 
golden flame. In 755 he undertook a mission 
to Priesland, where he falled as a young 
monk. He was slain by a flerce pagan and 
died as a martyr and was enrolled among the 
number of Saints. 

During that period attempts were made to 
Christianize the Slovaks. The Irish monks 


labored in Slovakia but not knowing the lan- 


guage of the people well, they did not make 
success in their mission. 

The conversion of the people of the King- 
dom of Great Moravia, whose Slovak rulers— 
Pribina, built a first Christian church and 
Rastislay invited SS. Cyril and Methodius 
from Constantinople’s emperor, Michael III. 
to come to the country, accomplished this 
huge task for they mastered the language of 
the people. 

If we aline the missionary work these two 
saints haye done in the form of historical 
dates, the picture looks about like this: 

Year 860: St. Methodius brought the con- 
version of King Bogoris and the Bulgarians. 

Year 863: SS. Cyril and Methodius arrived 
in the Kingdom of Great Moravia and se- 
cured the conversion of the Slovaks. 

Year 868: The Slav apostles came to Rome, 
where Pope Hadrian elevated them to the 
rank of bishops and approved the Slavonic 
liturgy. 

Year 869: In February St. Cyril died in 
Rome and was buried in the St. Clement's 
Basilica. f 

St. Methodius returned to Great Moravia 
and finds that Ruler Rastislav passed away 
also, On his return from Rome St. Meth- 
odlus stopped and spent some time at the 
court of Prince Kocel, ruler of Pannonia. 

According to the Annals in Fulda, St. 
Methodius was viciously persecuted by Ger- 
man rulers and clergy. He was shut up in 
a monastery and lost his eyesight. 

Year 874: St. Methodius remained a loving 
servant of God and baptized the Prince of 
Bohemia, Borzivoi, who built and dedicated 
the first Christian church of Bohemia to the 
honor and memory of St. Clement, whose 
body SS. Cyril and Methodius, with the help 
and assistance of a Jewish leader Cohen 
(Khagan), they brought to Constantinople. 

Year 966: Prince Borzivol's great-grand- 
daughter, Dubravka, daughter of Boleslav, 
brother of St. Vaclav (St. Wenceslaus) mar- 
ried the prince of Poles, Mieczyslay and 
brought about the conversion to Christianity 
of Poland. 

This is a general picture of the historical 
influence of SS. Cyril and Methodius. There 
are many comments about them in the his- 
tory and literature of many nations, but the 
most appropriate comment ever written to 
the story of SS. Cyril and Methodius is in 
the “History of Nations,” by Collier, Vol. 
XVII, page 34, where it states: 

“The Slavs of the Western Rite have by 
no means forgotten the great apostles of 
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their race; thelr millennium was celebrated 
in 1863 with imposing solemnity, and they 
are still considered the representatives of 
that liturgy and religious unity of the Slavs 
Which is the dream of many. Cyril and 
Methodius deserve a far higher place in re- 
ligious history than has hitherto been as- 
Signed to them. Their knowledge, their zeal 
for the Gospel, their indomitable perse- 
Verance, have nothing to fear from compari- 
son with the apostles of Germany.” 

Summarizing the materlal and research 
Was made with a cooperation of a close 
friend, John P. Hanak. The facts remain 
true that from that day to this the language 
Of the Cyrillic Scriptures has remained the 
Sacred language of the Bulgarians, the 
Serbians and the Russians. The modern 
dlalects have not so far deviated from it, but 
it is still easily understood by all families 
Of the Slavonic nations and especially by the 
Slovaks, since the Slovak language is in the 
linguistic circles considered as the key to all 
Slavonic languages. 

Just like the language played a dominant 
Tole in conversion of our ancestors 11 cen- 
turies ago, it will play again when it will 
be necessary for missonaries who speak it to 
Preach the Gospel of Christ in Slovakia, now 
Under Communist rule. 


Set Up the Service Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the proposal to create a Na- 
tional Service Corps, patterned after the 
Oversea Peace Corps, has received wide- 
spread and bipartisan support. Malcolm 
Forbes, the distinguished publisher and 
editor of a major business magazine, re- 
cently testified before the Subcommittee 
On the National Service Corps. In elo- 
quent terms, he enthusiastically sup- 
Ported it as an idealistic but businesslike 
Means of helping the needy, the sick, 
and the deprived. Recently he wrote an 
editorial which answers some of the ob- 
jJections raised against this proposal. 
As the editorial so aptly states— 

Seldom has an administration measure 
Provided for so much potential good by so 
few people at so little cost. Tapping and 
intelligently directing the great reservoir of 
idealism and patriotism of so many Ameri- 
Cans in such a potentially productive man- 
ner ought to be warmly supported. 


Always an articulate spokesman, Mr. 
Forbes could not have provided a better 
rebuttal to the naysayers. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this editorial be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Set Ur THE Service Corps 

The other day, at their invitation, I ap- 
Peared before the House and later the Senate 
Labor Subcommittees holding hearings on 
the administration’s proposed National Serv- 
ice Corps—a sort of homefront Peace Corps. 
Forbes had expressed strong support for the 
Measure when it was introduced. 

The proposal strikes me as so sound that 
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I was surprised and disappointed to learn it 
faces “tough sledding” on Capitol Hill. As 
described by its sponsors: 

“The major purpose of the proposed Na- 
tional Service Corps is to provide, through 
the dramatic but practical example set by a 
small corps of volunteers, the means of call- 
ing up the talents and idealism of large 
numbers of our citizens to assist the 32 mil- 
lion Americans who are socially and eco- 
nomically handicapped. Beginning with a 
small number of volunteers and a small num- 
ber of projects, the National Service Corps 
would work with deprived groups including 
migrant laborers, American Indians and ref- 
ugees, Other fields in which the National 
Service Corps might work are health, mental 
health, education and welfare in low eco- 
nomic areas and in correctional institutions. 
Volunteers would be provided only at the 
request of public or private agencies, State 
and local.* * * Corpsmen will receive no 
salaries as such.* * * The program would 
start with 150 to 300 men and women. Grad- 
ually expanding to the maximum authorized 
enrollments, the corps would reach 1,000 by 
the end of fiscal year 1964 and 5,000 in per- 
haps 3 years.* * * The corps’ value would 
extend far beyond the authorized expendi- 
ture, in that it would stimulate increased 
local efforts to solve community problems. 
The corpsmen will provide manpower for 
overburdened local organizations; and they 
will encourage and inspire local volunteers 
to do similar work. The goal of the corps 
will be, by the efforts of a few, to ignite the 
energies of many.” 

From the questions directed to me by com- 
mittee members, one principal Republican 
line of attack on the measure became clear. 
Congressman PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, Repub- 
lican, of New Jersey, repeatedly queried me 
as to why the Federal Government had any 
responsibility or business in any of these 
proposed areas other than perhaps projects 
pertaining to migrant labor and Indians. 
“Why isn't it the business of States to do 
this sort of thing?” he wanted to know as 
he expressed deep suspicion that the pro- 
posal would result In new and unjustifiable 
expansion of Federal activities, interferences, 
and payrolls. Congressman ROBERT P. GRIF- 
FIN, Republican, of Michigan, with equal 
vigor and obviously sincere cynicism pointed 
out that in the bill itself there were no cri- 
teria enumerated for the selection of corps- 
men, nor anything specific requiring approval 
by State or local agencies for projects in areas 
and activities where they personally operate. 

If the committee chooses, it can, of course, 
remedy such specific complaints by covering 
these points in the language of the bill. Mr. 
PRELINGHUYSEN’s fundamental reservation is 
perhaps more difficult to answer simply. His 
argument strikes a most responsive chord in 
many. Most of us, justifiably, are indeed 
leery of ever-and-ever extending, expanding 
Federal agencies and controls. 

However, I don't think that argument ap- 
plies with validity to the proposed Service 
Corps. Made up of volunteers, as in the case 
of the wonderfully successful Peace Corps, 
these single or two or three corpsmen proj- 
ects would only be undertaken at the request 
of and work in cooperation with existing 
State and local agencies and institutions. If 
the small print of the bill doesn’t provide for 
this as outlined by its sponsors, it wouldn't 
be difficult to write such language into the 
measure, 

Apathy and hostility to the “Feds” present 
the great obstacles. I hope they can be 
overcome. Seldom has an administration 
measure provided for so much potential 
good by so few people at so little cost. 
Tapping and intelligently directing the great 
reservoir of idealism and patriotism of so 
many Americans in such a potentially pro- 
ductive manner ought to be warmly sup- 
ported, 
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Bountiful Government: It Gives, but It 
Also Takes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the San Diego Union of July 3, 
1963: 

BOUNTIFUL GOVERNMENT: Ir Gives, BUT Ir 
ALSO TAKES 


Paternalism in its basic sense implies a 
father’s care for his dependent children, a 
practice to be commended. The same prin- 
ciple, however, extended to government, 
eventually could produce generation after 
generation of citizens physically adult but 
mentally clinging forever to the coattails 
of a bountiful government. 

Webster defines paternalism, when used 
in connection with government, as: “The 
principles or practices of a government that 
undertakes to supply needs or regulate con- 
duct of the governed in matters affecting 
them as individuals as well as in their rela- 
tions to the state and to each other, on the 
assumption that it can best secure their 
highest welfare.” 

We hesitate to edit Webster, but, in our 
opinion, the word “false” should be inserted 
before “assumption” in the above definition. 
The administration's complex legislative 
Program is almost wholly based on the erro- 
neous assumption that Americans lack the 
maturity to fend for themselves. 

Government, therefore, must be constant- 
ly on hand to lead its children through the 
labyrinth of life, else we would perish by the 
wayside in abysmal confusion. 

This is indeed a strange philosophy in 
the light of this country’s history. The very 
founding of this Nation was due to individ- 
ual enterprise, the system that gave sub- 
stance to what once was only man’s dream. 

Former President Eisenhower is convinced 
that paternalistic government, as practiced 
by the administration, is an “insidious en- 
croachment” on individual rights. 

Speaking at the centennial celebration of 
the Battle of Gettysburg he said: “For every 
right I shift to Government, I lose some- 
thing of my individual rights and opportu- 
nities. * * * Bemused by glittering Govern- 
ment pledges to relieve us of sometimes bur- 
densome responsibilities for self, family, and 
community, and bewitched by enticing of- 
fers of unneeded subsidy, we need to con- 
stantly rededicate ourselves to liberty, duty, 
and democracy, never forgetting self-re- 
straint.” 

The administration is stubbornly deter- 
mined to folst more and more paternalism 
upon the American public in an effort to con- 
centrate more and more power in Central 
Government. This year, for example, the 
outlay for Federal-State-local projects will 
total about $14 billion, an increase of almost 
30 percent in 1 year. 

But the fault for this trend does not be- 
long alone to Federal Government. Individ- 
ual citizens, local communities, and State 
governments have made only feeble protests 
against encroachment of their rights, 

Mr. Eisenhower succinctly summed up the 
problem: “Does self-government for me mean 
sturdy self-reliance—depending upon my- 
self for all those things, tangible and intan- 
gible, that I am able, without Government 
interference, to provide myself and my fam- 
ily? 
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“Or—would I rather take from a paternal- 
istic government every possible immediate 
advantage it can give, even if I do not really 
need it?“ 


By the Numbers—lIntegrate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
June 13, 1963, the President's Committee 
on Equal Opportunity in the Armed 
Forces known as the Gesell Committee 
made some very drastic recommenda- 
tions to the President with regard to the 
controversial subject of integration of the 
races. One of the recommendations 
contained in this report was a proposal 
that military base commanders be re- 
quired to engage in concerted efforts to 
force integration of the races in com- 
munity and private business establish- 
ments off the military reservations. The 
report recommended that military com- 
manders be graded on the fervor which 
they displayed in engaging in this so- 
ciological experiment outside the sphere 
of their jurisdiction and also on the con- 
crete results obtained by their inter- 
meddling in community and private ac- 
tivities. In addition, the report goes so 
far as to recommend that military bases 
be closed in areas where base command- 
ers are not successful in forcing desegre- 
gation and integration of the races, 

I am disturbed, Mr. President, that 
these recommendations would receive 
any consideration by the President of 
the United States. On June 21, 1963, the 
President wrote a letter to the Secretary 
of Defense and in this letter he in ef- 
fect endorsed the recommendation of 
the Gesell Committee. He told the Sec- 
retary to review the recommendations 
and to report on them within 30 days. 

Mr. President, the extreme recom- 
mendations have already met with deep 
concern and opposition among many 
persons who have read the news reports 
on the recommendations. I have recent- 
ly read three outstanding editorial com- 
ments on these recommendations. One 
of the editorials is entitled “By the 
Numbers—Integrate,” and is from the 
Columbia Record, of Columbia, S. C., 
dated June 27, 1963. Another is entitled 
“Bringing in the Troops” and was print- 
ed in the News and Courier of Charles- 
ton, S.C., dated July 6, 1963; and the 
third is entitled, “Presidential Directives 
Impose Civil Rights Ideas in Every 
Area,” and was printed in the Fort Lau- 
derdale News on Thursday, June 27, 1963. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
editorials be printed in the Appendix of 
the Rxconv. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Columbia (S.C.) Record, June 27, 
1963} 
By THe NUMBERS—INTEGRATE 

Columbia, Charleston, Sumter, and Myrtle 

Beach might not have to wait on congres- 
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sional disposition of Negro rights legislation 
before making up their minds about deseg- 
regating public accommodations, housing, 
and schools. President Kennedy has decided 
to use military bases as a blackjack to club 
these cities into submission. 

These four South Carolina communities 
face the choice of desegregating or losing 
Fort Jackson, the Naval Base, Shaw, and 
Myrtle Beach Air Force Bases. Unless sub- 
stantial progress is made in opening public 
places. apartments and homes and public 
schools to Negroes, these cities might have 
their military bases closed. 

The President has ordered Secretary of 
Defense McNamara to report to him within 
30 days on action taken on complaints of 
discrimination cited by a special committee. 

The report came from the President's 
Committee on Equal Opportunity in the 
Armed Forces, a seven-man group chaired by 
Gerhard A. Gessell, a Washington lawyer. 
Most of the Committee’s complaints con- 
cerned off-base discrimination in cities near 
posts and stations. 

Mr. Kennedy dispatched the report to 
McNamara with orders to report within a 
month on what progress has been made in 
carrying out the recommendations. 

In a letter to the Defense Chief accom- 
panying the report, Mr. Kennedy said, “Dis- 
criminatory practices are morally wrong 
wherever they occur—they are especially in- 
equitable and iniquitous when they incon- 
venience and embarrass those serving in the 
armed services, and their families. 

“Responsible citizens of all races in these 
communities should work together to open 
up public accommodations and housing for 
Negro personnel and their dependents. This 
effort is required by the interests of our 
national defense, national policy, and basic 
considerations of human decency.” 

What does the report say the armed serv- 
ices should do? 

In the first place, base commanders (like 
those at Fort Jackson, the naval base, and 
the airbase) should be “given more explicit 
orders and more detailed directives" to op- 
pose off-base discrimination (meaning Co- 
lumbla, Charleston, Sumter, and Myrtle 
Beach). 

The energy and achievements of local base 
commanders in carrying out desegregation of 
adjacent communities should affect the offi- 
cer’s career. The report said that the Penta- 
gon should monitor the progress of the local 
commander's efforts, and his “initiative and 
achievement” should affect his future pro- 
motions. 

How would military commanders go about 
achieving integration of the nearby commu- 
nities? The report suggests that base com- 
manders (in a “vigorous new program of ac- 
tion“) should sponsor interracial communi- 
ties of military people and local civilians. 
Legal action should be brought against pub- 
lic places that “discriminate against Ne- 
groes." Segregated public facilities should 
be declared “off limits” for soldiers. 

And if the communities do not respond 
and integrate housing, public accommoda- 
tions, and schools, then consideration will 
be given to closing the bases. 

(The report also dealt with on-base prac- 
tices, recommending that assignment and 
promotion patterns stress opportunities for 
Negroes, bus and taxi transportation be in- 
tegrated and that a “failure to invite a suf- 
ficient number of Negro girls for dances and 
parties” be rectified.) 

The use of defense funds and the Defense 
Establishment to achieve the President's pur- 
pose may startle some South Carolinians. 
But for those who've been aware for a long 
time that the Kennedys have employed the 
defense agency and its vast millions as a 
political slush fund (witness the Donaldson 
Air Force Base travesty), the action comes 
as no surprise. 


What is particularly disconcerting and 
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disheartening, however, is Mr. Kennedy’s per- 
sistence in calling for “local cooperation” 
while he waves the Federal shillelagh. 

“Responsible citizens should cooperate,” 
he says and adds, “should cooperate—or 
else.“ 

From the News and Courier, Charleston, 

S.C., July 6, 1963] - 
BRINGING IN THE TROOPS 


In ordering base commanders to permit 
their men to take part in race demonstrations 
while off duty, the Department of Defense 
has opened up a new area of incredible dan- 
ger to public safety. 

Permission to demonstrate may be read 
in some quarters as encouragement. Here- 
tofore servicemen were not allowed to join 
marches and other demonstrations full of 
political and social dynamite. 

The Armed Forces rightly have been dedi- 
cated to defense of the country, not attacks 
on customs and institutions or promotion of 
political causes. The order from the Depart- 
ment of Defense has been reported by 
Charles Bartlett, a Washington newspaper- 
man who is a close personal friend of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. Mr. Bartlett says the order 
instructs commanders to allow Negro mili- 
tary men to participate, during off-duty 
hours and in mufti, in nonviolent demon- 
strations which are being staged in many 
southern cities near Federal installations. 
This is a reversal of a previous policy.” 

As we see it, the order is merely a first step- 
If Negro military men are to be permitted to 
march—off duty and in civilian clothes 
the time will come when the race designa- 
tion too will be changed, and servicemen of 
any race will have permission to demonstrate. 
If the ranks of demonstrators grow thin 
from weariness of volunteers,“ who is to 
know when the troops receive orders to 
march? In or out of uniform, they are at all 
times in military service and subject to 
orders from the Department of Defense. 

Secretary Robert McNamara is listed among 
the founding members of the Center for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions, a 
branch of the Fund for the Republic. This 
organization has been a breeding ground for 
ideas on how to remake the American Re- 
public, The order releasing soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen from military discipline to dem- 
onstrate in their off time against the laws 
and customs of communities where they are 
quartered would be in line with policies of 
the Fund for the Republic. Thus infection 
has crept into the ranks of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force by direct order 
from the Pentagon. 

At the same time, Mr. Bartlett discloses 
that the Department of Defense is about to 
give proprietors of business concerns the 
choice of serving all customers, or being 
declared off limits to servicemen. Hotels, 
restaurants, taverns, and other places which 
cater to white patrons would be the targets. 

Mr. Bartlett's article, which appeared 
July 4 on page 1 of the Charleston Evening 
Post, contains some of the most explosive 
material we have yet seen come out of Wash- 
ington. Such notions, carried to a logical 
conclusion, would remove control of troops 
from their commanders and turn over the 
military forces for use in punitive actions 
to compel public compliance. If such s 
policy is not the making of a police state, 
it is the next thing to it. 


From the Fort Lauderdale News, June 27. 
1963] 


PRESIDENTIAL DIRECTIVES IMPOSE CIVIL RIGHTS 
IDEAS IN EVERY AREA 


President Kennedy has issued two orders 
in connection with imposing his adminis- 
tration's ideas of how civil rights measures 
should be enforced through the use of naked 
Federal power; and all other considerations 
be hanged. 
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One directive was to Defense Secretary 
McNamara instructing him to report his 
Views within 80 days on a White House com- 
Mittee recommendation that the armed 
Services consider shutting down military in- 
Stallations near cities or localities where 
Tacial discrimination is widespread. 

The other was an Executive order authoriz- 
ing all Federal Government agencies to cut 
Of Federal funds, which are taxpayers’ 
Money, from any federally assisted construc- 


tion project where discrimination against 


Negroes allegedly is practiced. 

The latter Executive edict ties in with an 
farlier Presidential directive that all hous- 
ing construction financed through Federal 
Housing Authority or Veterans’ Administra- 
tion systems be open to integration, or else. 

Obviously, the instructions to McNamara 
are a repeat of the maneuver that broke 
the back of the steel price increase a year 
ago. At that time, the weight of Federal 
Power was used through the threat to cancel 
any Government contracts with steel firms 
that raised their prices against the Presi- 
dent's wishes. 

Since virtually every major steel com- 
Pany is engaged in some form of defense or 
Construction work for the Government, each 
One faced costly cancellation of contracts 
and they knuckled under. 

And now, possibly recalling the effective- 
Ness of his angry action as a one-man price 
control agency, the President is prepared to 
Tepeat the procedures to impose his personal 
interpretation of integration ground rules 
Upon every metropolitan area in the Nation, 
insofar as the defense installations are con- 
cerned, and upon a vast segment of the econ- 
Omy in most every corner of the Nation, 
insofar as the Executive order on construc- 
tion is concerned. 

Each of these instructions is shocking in 
that they invade the private realms of the 
economy and also accomplish the objectives 
ot two of the administration's civil rights 
Proposals that are headed for stiff opposi- 
tion in the Co: i 

Carried out, the Executive orders turn into 
an accomplished fact the intentions of the 
administration's support for legislation for 
a Fair Employment Practices Commission 
and for punitive action against businesses 
engaged in interstate commerce that do not 
ony with Federal standards of integra- 

on. 

Moreover, the President's actions cast upon 

bills the light of political opportunism 
and imply that their main purpose is to 
expose to the pressures of massive Negro 
demonstrations the Members of Congress 
Who seek to preserve the few remaining 
Tights of the American private business 
Sector. 

But as shocking as both new orders are, 
the threat to close down the military instal- 
lations is by itself utterly frightening be- 
Cause it indicates that the American defense 
System can be manipulated—yes, toyed 
Wwith—according to Presidential whim or 
angered vengeance. 

What this order would mean is that re- 
Zardless of the monetary cost, regardless of 
the effect on the local economy and regard- 
less of the resulting weakening of the do- 
Mestic defense operations, the President ap- 
Parently is willing to sacrifice the security of 
entire population centers if they are accused 
Of “widespread discrimination,” whatever 
that definition may be. 

This order is so rash that we seriously 
Wonder if the President was aware of all of 
its ramifications when he sent the directive 
to his Defense Secretary, If he were not, 
this is a new high in irresponsibility as Chief 
Executive and Commander in Chief of Amer- 
ican Armed Forces. If he were cognizant of 
its full meaning, then his action was a new 
low in callous use of Presidential powers. 
Tampa, for example, may be accused of 
Widespread discrimination” because there 
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are Negro demonstrations in that city. 
Under the President's directive, MacDill Air 
Force Base there could be closed and the 
Nation would lose the advantages of Stra- 
tegic Air Force bombers operating from 
there, close to Cuba. 

The same would be true for the radar 
picket planes stationed at Orlando’s McCoy 
Air Force Base; for the fighter protection at 
Patrick Air Force Base at Cape Canaveral; 
for bombers at Homestead Air Force Base 
south of Miami; the Navy installations at 
Key West and at Jacksonville; all the work 
at Eglin Air Proving Grounds at Fort Walton 
Beach, and fighter training at Tyndall Air 
Force Base at Panama City. 

In fact, the entire southeastern sector of 
the North American Defense Command 
could be disrupted because its headquarters 
are at Montgomery, Ala. And the Ust goes 
on and on. Then there’s the question of 
whether there is a form of actual discrimi- 
nation in northern metropolitan centers that 
are ringed by defense missile installations, 
including the President’s own Boston, where 
thousands of Negro children played hookey 
just recently, protesting alleged discrimina- 
tion in the schools, 

We find it difficult to believe such an order 
can be carried out, and we sincerely hope it 
isn’t. In that case, it should not be sum- 
marily forgotten, however, for it illustrates 
clearly that a strong Federal Government 
considers its best weapon against the Ameri- 
can people is the people’s own money, dis- 
guised as Federal handouts. 

WILLIAM A. MULLEN. 


Ohio County, W. Va., Settled in 1714 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the history of Ohio County, 
W. Va., is told in the Charleston (W. 
Va.) Gazette-Mail issue of June 16, 
1963. The region was originally settled 
by German colonists in 1714, but was 
actually mapped out as a county shortly 
after the Declaration of Independence. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Charleston (S.C.) Gazette-Mail, 
June 16, 1963] 

Outro County, W. Va., SETTLED IN 1714 

Ohio County, one of the oldest in the 
State, was formed 4 months after the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence. A 
brief account of the beginning of Ohio 
County before 1776 shows the gradual devel- 
opment and the historic importance of the 
background of the first county of the State. 
It was originally a part of Spotsylvania 
County, Va., arid the territory was settled by 
German colonists in 1714. Later subdivi- 
sions were made as follows: In 1734 Orange 
County, Va., was formed, and this comprised 
the whole of the Colony of western Virginia; 
in 1738 Frederick and Augusta Counties were 
formed from County; and in October 
1776 the General Assembly of Virginia passed 
an act to ascertain the county of Augusta 
and the district of West Augusta. The area 
of West Augusta appears to have been evolved 
rather than created by law. This particular 
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territory included all of the lands of old 
Virginia from the Blue Ridge west, with the 
southern boundary extending to the Missis- 
sippi River. 

Ohio County was one of the three original 
counties formed from West Augusta County 
in October 1776. This act passed by the 
general assembly of Virginia divided the ter- 
ritory into three distinct counties; Ohio 
which included the entire section known as 
the Panhandle, Monongalia and Yohogania. 
The greater part of Yohogania County fell 
within the territory of Pennsylvania. When 
the boundary line between that State and 
Virginia was established, the residue was by 
the act of 1785, added to Ohio County, and 
Yohogania County became extinct. 

The original area of Ohio County was 1,432 
square miles which was subsequently reduced 
to a length of 12 miles and a width of 15 
miles. The decrease in area was due to the 
Tormation of new counties out of its original 
territory. Brooke, Hancock, Marshall, Tyler, 
and Wetzel Counties were all formed from 
Ohio County. Only Brooke and Hancock 
Counties have smaller land areas, and Ohio 
County formerly one of the largest now 
ranks fifty-third in the State with its pres- 
ent 109 square miles. It is interesting to 
note that Ohio County could not have been 
formed after West Virginia was declared a 
State, for the Constitution of 1863 says, “no 
new county having an area of less than 400 
square miles * * may be formed.” 

It was named for the Ohio River and the 
Indian term for “beautiful river,” sometimes 
called the “great river.” 

Until the act of the general assembly of 
Virginia in 1776 creating Ohio County the 
formation of new counties seems to have 
grown from customs rather than laws. The 
passing of this act led to the unification of 
groups, which had previously been small or 
acted independently. 

By the same act which created Ohio 
County, provision was made for a meeting of 
the landowners of the new county for the 
purpose of selecting the most convenient 
place for holding courts. West Liberty was 
chosen the county seat and remained so 
from 1776-1797. On January 6, 1777, electors 
met at the house of Exeklell De Witt and the 
Oath of justice of peace was administered to 
David Shepherd, Silas Hedges, William Scott, 
and James Caldwell, by James McMechen, 
Esq. The following recommendations were 
made to the Governor of Virginia, that he 
appoint David Shepherd, Esq., as county lleu- 
tenant, Silas Hedges, Esq., as colonel, and 
Mr. David McClure as major of the militia. 
January 7, 1777 the members ‘of the court 
designated Zachariah Sprigg and Silas 
Hedges to contract with Abraham Van Metre 
“for not less than 2 acres of land on which 
to erect public buildings.” 


About 6 months later, June 2, 1778 the 
court met at the house of Andrew Ramsey, 
and the courthouse was completed sometime 
in 1779. The first attorneys were admitted 
to practice November 2, 1778. George Brent 
of Ohio County, and Philip Pendleton was 
appointed the commonwealth attorneys. In 
the spring of 1780 meetings were held at the 
home of Zachariah Sprigg on Short Creek, 
Ohio County. 

In 1797 there was considerable agitation 
to move the county seat to Wheeling. Rec- 
ords of June 5, 1797 contain the following 
entry, “Ordered that the commissioners who 
were appointed on behalf of the county to 
erect public buildings at West Liberty be 
authorized to cancel their agreement made 
with Samuel Beck, and that they do desist 
from further prosecuting said building until 
further orders.” 

The court was moved to Wheeling Decem- 
ber 27, 1797, by an act of the General Assem- 
bly of Virginia which “ordered that the town 
of Wheeling be henceforth the place for hold- 
ing courts in this county.“ 
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May 7, 1798, the first court held in Wheel- 
ing was in Smith's House which was run by 
John Gooding. In June 1798, authorization 
was given to erect a courthouse, jall, stocks, 
whipping post in the middle of the present 
10th Street (Madison). Court was held in 
this small building about 30 feet square until 
March 17, 1836. The assembly of Virginia at 
that time authorized the relocation of the 
courthouse and other public buildings in 
Ohio County, and purchased two lots at the 
southeast corner of 12th and Chapline 
Streets for a new courthouse building. The 
cornerstone was laid on April 10, 1893, and 
this building remained the official courthouse 
of Ohio County until the State Capitol was 
acquired for courthouse purposes in 1885, 
The seat of justice is now in the new city- 
county bullding dedicated January 30, 1960. 
This building is built on the same site as 
the old capitol building at 16th and Chapline 
Streets, and for a little over a century and & 
half Wheeling has been the seat of Ohio 
County and the court of Ohio County. 

In 1872 Ohio County was redistricted, and 
under the new constitution the authorized 
governing board was changed from a board 
of supervisors to the board of county com- 
missioners. The powers of this board were 
increased and they established the following 
districts: Clay, Center, Madison, and Union 
within Wheeling’s corporation. Washington 
and Ritchie each were partially within the 
city limits. Three other districts outside the 
city limits were established: Liberty, Rich- 
land, and Triadelphia Districts. The present 
districts are the same as above, the only 
change being that in 1920 when the Greater 
Wheeling plan was adopted the suburban 
towns of Warwood, Fulton, Leatherwood, 
Woodsdale, Edgewood, Pleasant Valley, and 
Elm Grove with intervening and contiguous 
territory were annexed to the city greatly 
extending its boundaries and population: A 
quarter of a century later parts of Richland 
and Ritchie districts were annexed to the 
city proper and thereby making the city 
proper to include practically all of Ohio 
County. The towns outside the city limits 
notable of mention are Clearview, Triadel- 
phia and West Liberty. 

Historically speaking, Ohio County has a 
long and notable record from the days of 
border warfare to the present atomic age. 
Events too numerous to mention took place 
in Ohio County. Some of the most out- 
standing being: the last battle of the Revolu- 
tionary War was fought at Fort Henry, the 
completion of the National Road to Wheel- 
ing, the suspension bridge, the coming of the 
B. & O. Railroad, and it was here in Ohio 
County that the State of West Virginia was 
formed. Mass meetings and conventions 
held in the city of Wheeling 1861-63 cul- 
minated in the formation of the State and 
the inauguration of Gov. Arthur I. Boreman, 
June 20, 1863. 

Wheeling Is the chief city of northern West 
Virginia, and is the county seat. The orig- 
{nal site was settled by Ebenezer Zane and 
his brothers Silas and Jonathan in 1769. 
The county is one of the leading industrial 
counties of the State, and the manufacturing 
enterprises are diversified. The county has 
many natural advantages for manufacturing 
purposes, There is a good seam of coal, 
natural gas. The shipping facilities are con- 
venient and the extent and use of the Ohio 
River facilitate this very much. It is con- 
venient to markets, and is in proximity to 
the supply of raw materials. It also has 
many commercial advantages, and is in- 
cluded in the metropolitan area which in- 
cludes cities and towns from the State of 
Ohio. Wheeling and Ohio County move 
forward in the line of destiny and will always 
be in the lead both industrially as well as 
commercially. Ohio County, the result of 
many subdivisions and changes has re- 
mained to be one of the leading counties of 
our State. 
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New Hampshire and the Civil War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor a portion of the 
Journal of the New Hampshire House of 
Representatives for Tuesday, June 11, 
1963, containing an address entitled 
“New Hampshire and the Civil War,” 
delivered to the house by Dr. J. Duane 
Squires. 

Dr. Squires, who heads the depart- 
ment of social studies at Colby Junior 
College, in New London, N.H., and also 
serves as chairman of the New Hamp- 
shire Civil War Centennial Commission, 
is an acknowledged authority on the his- 
tory of my State and the valiant par- 
ticipation by New Hampshire regiments 
in the great Civil War. This address by 
Dr. Squires is distingished not only for 
its contribution to our store of historical 
knowledge, but also for its application to 
the grave problems which beset us as a 
nation united, just 100 years after we 
were torn by internal strife. As Dr. 
Squires states with accuracy, the task for 
which men died then is not yet finished, 
if we are to meet our responsibilities to 
the free world. 

I believe Members of Congress and the 
American public will find this excellent 
address by Dr. Squires well worth 
reading. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New HAMPSHIRE AND THE CIVIL WAR 

One hundred years ago this morning the 
advance units of the army of Gen. Robert 
E. Lee were on the march north from Vir- 
ginia into Pennsylvania; the powerful forces 
of Gen. U. S. Grant were surrounding Vicks- 
burgs in Mississippi; and the cavalry of 
Gen. John H. Morgan of Kentucky were in 
the opening stages of their famous raid north 
of the Ohio River. Your predecessors in 
this legislature were in the process of elect- 
ing Joseph A. Gilmore as Governor of New 
Hampshire, and were engaged in implement- 
ing the first national draft law, as passed 
by Congress in March 1863. 

Today, a century later, we are joining the 
Nation in commemorating the actions and 
achievements of our forefathers a hundred 
years ago. As that great man, whose portrait 
hangs behind me, President Abraham Lin- 
coln, once said: “It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this.” For the twin 
objectives were the preservation and mainte- 
nance of our National Union, and the se- 
curing of better relations among the races 
which comprise the Nation. In the noble 
words of Daniel Webster, whose portrait also 
graces this chamber, “Liberty and Union, now 
and forever, one and inseparable.” 

What part did our beloved State play in 
this mighty conflict between 1861 and 1865? 
Let me seek to answer that question from 
three perspectives. First, I wish to consider 
the military contributions of New Hamp- 
shire to the Civil War. Second, let me 
suggest some of the ways in which the home 
front served the fighting men. And, in the 
third place, permit me to indicate certain 
areas in which New Hampshire contributed 
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to and participated in the larger aspects of 
the Civil War. To an audience like this It is 
pertinent to observe that many of the de- 
cisions and actions which-I shall narrate were 
made in this very building in which we now 
are, by the then legislature, by the then 
Governors and their council members, and 
by the other high officials of New Hampshire 
between 1861 and 1865, 

First, then, to the military contributions 
of this State to the Armed Forces of the 
United States in the Civil War. When timat 
great struggle began in 1861, there were 12 
local military companies in this State. A 
remnant of the militia system of the earlier 
days, these volunteer groups had a total 
membership of 760 men. The several Gov- 
ernors and the legislatures during the en- 
suing 4 years authorized the formation of 
no fewer than 18 infantry regiments, each 
comprising 780 officers and men. The 1st 
New Hampshire, enlisted In 1861, was a 90- 
day regiment, The regiments numbered 
from 2 through 14 were 3-year regiments. 
The 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th were 9-month 


regiments. As you walk the corridors of this - 


building you will see at least 16 portraits on 
the walls, indicating some of the noted ofi- 
cers who commanded these famous regiments 
of the Civil War. Their flags ornament the 
great hall downstairs, and their achieve- 
ments are written clearly on the pages of 
military history, 

In addition to these 18 regiments of in- 
fantry, New Hampshire furnished 4 com- 
panies of cavalry, 3 companies of Berdan's 
Sharpshooters—some prototypes of whom 
we have here today—certain artillery units, 
and many volunteers in the armed forces 
of our sister States. More than 3,000 New 
Hampshire men served in the U.S, Navy, and 
almost 400 in the U.S. Marine Corps. You 
all are aware of the accomplishments of the 
famous U.S. warship butt at Portsmouth in 
1861 and named the USS. Kearsarge. It was 
the first of a long line of ships to bear that 
name, the most recent of which last month 
picked Astronaut Gordon Cooper from the 
waters of the Pacific Ocean following his 22 
orbits around the world. You are aware, 
also, that the Portsmouth Navy Yard built 
and commissioned the first battleship ever 
to be called the New Hampshire, launched 
in 1864. We all may be proud of the fact 
that the first U.S. Air Corps in our entire 
history was founded in 1861 by a native of the 
town of Randolph in this State, T. S. C. 
Lowe. 

By the Federal census of 1860 our State’s 
Population was $26,073. All in all, I calcu- 
late that more than 33,000 different men 
from New Hampshire participated in the 
armed services of the United States during 
the war. As you veterans of more recent 
conflicts know, when any government puts 
upward of 10 percent of its whole popula- 
tion into uniform, !t has made a tremendous 
effort. And that is exactly what New Hamp- 
shire did between 1861 and 1865. 

Let me now speak briefly about certain 
ways in which the New Hampshire home 
front alded the men in uniform. I 
with a comment on the role played by our 
State in the U.S, Sanitary Commission. 
was the predecessor of the Red Cross, since 
that organization had not yet come into 
existence. Early in 1864 the U.S. Sanitary 
Commission fair in Manchester netted several 
thousands of dollars for the beneficent work 
of this group. 

In addition to the work of the U.S. Sani- 
tary Commission, the State legislature au- 
thorized the appointment of official] agents 
to provide and care for the sick and wounded 
soldiers of New Hampshire who were scat 
tered in the great hospitals throughout the 
North. Among these was the Webster Hos- 
pital in Manchester. Just a 100 years ago 
next month, five men from our State 
sent by the Governor to Gettysburg to ald 
the suffering soldiers from New Hampshire 
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who had been injured in that terrible battle. 
Many of our most able medical men volun- 
teered for service with the Armed Forces. 
Among these were Dr. John M. Brown of 
Hinsdale, Dr. Luther V. Bell of Francestown, 
Dr, A. B. Crosby of Gilmanton, Dr. George 
F. French of Dover, and Dr. J. T. Adams of 
Claremont. Tou all know the wonderful 
Work of such New Hampshire nurses as Har- 
riet P. Dame of Concord and Sarah Low of 
Dover. 

Supplementing the missions of mercy per- 
formed by doctors, nurses, and similar sery- 
loes were the efforts of the New Hampshire 
Legislature to assist the fightingmen in 
Other ways. Early in the war the lawmakers 
in Concord gave permission to the towns and 
Cities to raise money for the benefit of the 
families of men in the armed services. The 
aggregate payments under the authority of 
this act reached almost $2 million. In addi- 
tion, during the later years of the war, when 
Volunteers were less numerous than they 
had been in 1861, the legislature authorized 
the payment of a State bounty of $100 for 
each recruit, and permitted the towns and 
Cities to augment this with additional 
amounts. Still another legislative service 
to the fighting men was the enactment of 
the first absentee voting law in our State's 
history. Passed by the legislature on August 
16, 1864, this law permitted men in uniform 
to vote by absentee ballot. That autumn 
More than 2,700 such New Hampshire yotes 
Were cast. Thus a modern principle was 
introduced into our public life. 

An extremely important contribution of 
the New Hampshire home front to the men 
at war was the productive output of the 
factories and farms of the State. From our 
great textile mills came blankets, cotton and 
Woolen cloth, hosiery, and some ready-made 
Clothing. From our machine shops came all 
Manner of items for the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, ranging from locomotives to nails. 
From the farms and forests of New Hamp- 

came lumber, meat, and grain. From 
Mines and quarries came granite, mica, and 
some copper, Truly from Coos to the sea the 
energetic people of New Hampshire, alike in 
the town and in the country, supplied the 
Sinews of war to the armed services, 

The problem of prisoner exchange during 
the Civil War was a most vexing one. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of men on each side were 
Captured at one time or another and incar- 
Cerated in forlorn prison camps. The only 
Practical way for release from these camps, 
in which so many men on each side perished, 
Was prisoner exchange. It might interest 
You in this chamber to note that the legal 
Cartel by which this exchange was made pos- 
Sible was signed in 1862 in behalf of the 
United States by Maj. Gen. John A. Dix. A 
Native of Boscawen, his full-length portrait 
hangs only a few feet from this rostrum. 

Now, in the third place, I would like to 
indicate certain ways in which New Hamp- 
shire contributed to and participated in the 
larger aspects of the Civil War. It cannot 

de too greatly stressed that the 4 years from 

1861 to 1865 were among the most yital in 
American history, This was so, not alone 
because of events on the battlefield and on 
the home front, but also from the viewpoint 
Of the enduring accomplishments of our 
Nation. Time permits me to summarize only 
six of these. 

In 1862 U.S, Senator Henry Wilson of Mas- 
Sachusetts introduced a bill into Congress to 
Create a national award for valor to be known 
as the Medal of Honor. 


Years, this medal has been esteemed as the 
highest award for military valor in the gift 
Of the United States. Twenty New Hamp- 
Shire men won it during the Civil War. You 
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and I may be proud that Henry Wilson was 
a native of Farmington, N.H., in which com- 
munity his name is still an honored one. 

A century ago Congress enacted legislation 
which produced the system of National 
Banks as we know them today. Prior to 1863 
in our country and in our State there had 
been no such thing as a “national bank.” 
Banks in New Hampshire were chartered by 
the legislature in a manner familiar to you 
all. But by the end of the war there were 
14 of the new national banks in New Hamp- 
shire, and their presence in our banking 
system has been continuous ever since. 

In 1863, also, Congress passed the laws 

the Pacific railroads. These 
great national projects, as important then 
as the Interstate Highway System is today, 
included in the beginning the Union Pacific 
from Omaha to San Francisco, and the 
Northern Pacific, from Duluth to Seattle. 
It is a matter of pride to observe that one 
of the principal engineers in laying out the 
western stretches of the Union Pacific was 
Samuel S. Montague, a native of Keene. 

In 1862, thanks to the efforts of Senator 
Justin S. Morrill of our sister State of Ver- 
mont, Congress enacted one of the most 
important laws in its entire history. This 
was the so-called Land Grant College Act, by 
which every State in the Union was author- 
ized to establish a college of agriculture and 
mechanic arts. This was to be aided by a 
Federal grant in the amount of 30,000 acres 
of public land for every member which that 
State then had in Congress, The New 
Hampshire Legislature promptly accepted the 
provisions of this law, and in 1866 author- 
ized the establishment of such a college in 
this State. Originally set up in Hanover, it 
was, as you know, later moved to Durham, 
and in 1923 by permission of this body be- 
came the University of New Hampshire. 

President Lincoln’s Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was Salmon P. Chase, a native of Cor- 
nish, N.H., and a graduate of Dartmouth 
College. In 1861, with the approval of the 
President, Secretary Chase authorized the 
stamping of the famous words, “In God We 
Trust“ on a then minted coin, the 2-cent 
piece. Eventually this sentence was to 
appear on all American coins and on our 
currency as well. But it is worth remem- 
bering that it began during the Civil War. 

One final relationship of New Hampshire 
to the enduring accomplishments of our Na- 
tion may be noted. That was the abolition 
of slavery. Although there is no evidence 
that our men rushed to enlist in 1861 because 
of an overpowering desire to free the slaves 
in the South, as the war went on sentiment 
in this State hardened. In 3 new 
Ham lature thanked gress for 
scaring BAAT in the District of Colum- 
bia, and in that same year sent a message to 
the President urging the enlistment of 
Negroes in the Armed Forces of the Nation. 
There is little doubt that this memorial from 
our legislature encouraged President Lincoln 
to issue his Preliminary Emancipation Proc- 
lamation in September 1862, and the final 
Emancipation Proclamation on January 1, 
1863. 

Allen Neyins, the Chairman of the U.S, 
Civil War Centennial Commission, has 
spoken of the lasting effect of the release of 
peaceful energies in this Nation between 
1861 and 1865, made possible by the outcome 
of the batties of the Civil War. When today 
you hear or read of the Congressional Medal 
of Honor, of national banks, of transconti- 
nental railroads, of land-grant colleges, of the 
inscription on our money, and of the eman- 
cipation of the Negro, reflect and be 
that our New Hampshire forbears 
significant and honorable part in all 
these momentous developments. 
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During the Civil War New had 
four Governors; Ichabod Goodwin of Ports- 
mouth, who bore the heavy responsibility of 
readying the State for war after the firing on 
Ft. Sumter; Nathaniel S. Berry of Hebron, 
who was a friend of President Lincoln, and 
who encouraged the latter on the Negro 
problem; Joseph A. Gilmore of Concord, who 
greeted Mrs. Lincoln and her two sons when 
they visited New Hampshire a hundred years 
ago this summer; and Frederick Smyth of 
Manchester, who supervised the demobilizing 
of the State after the war. Among the New 
Hampshire men in high position with the Na- 
tional Government at Washington during 
the war years were U.S. Senator John P. Hale 
of Dover, whose statue stands on the Capitol 
Plaza; Senators Aaron H. Cragin of Lebanon 
and Daniel Clark of Manchester; Congress- 
man Edward H. Rollins of Concord; Nehe- 
miah G. Ordway of Warner, who long served 
as Sergeant at Arms for the House of Repre- 
sentatives; Amos Tuck of Exeter; and George 
G. Fogg of Dover. 

These, then, ladies and gentlemen, are 
three perspectives from which we today 
should view the war years between 1861 and 
1865 and New Hampshire's part therein: (1) 
The military contributions of our State to 
the United States; (2) the ways in which 
the home front served the fighting men; and 
(3) the part that New Hampshire played in 
the enduring accomplishments of the war to 
our Nation. It is these three aspects which 
the New Hampshire Civil War Centennial 
Commission, many of whose members are 
your guests this morning, have been seeking 
to explain during the past years. It is these 
three aspects of the war which I trust your 
honorable body will call to mind when think- 
ing of the great struggle of a century ago. 

No man or woman of 1963 can understand 
our country today unless he or she has some 
grasp of the Civil War and what it meant to 
this Nation. That great struggle shaped our 
way of life and our national ideals almost as 
much as did the War for Independence itself. 
Because this is so, a commemoration of it 
is amply Justified by this generation today. 
The love for the Union which Webster set 
forth in his immortal words I have already 
quoted, and the desire of the American peo- 
ple to give equal justice to both the great 
racial groups of which this Nation of ours 
is composed—these twin ideals are just as 
much a matter of concern today as they 
were in 1861. Those of you who read the 
moving address by Vice President JOHNSON 
on May 30, 1963, will understand what I 
mean. 

“It is for us, the living,” said President 
Lincoln at Gettysburg just a century ago 
this autumn, “* * * to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly ad- 
vanced.” True in 1863; true in 1963. The 
task for which millions of people worked 
and for which so many thousands suffered 
and died between 1861 and 1865 is not yet 
finished. It still calls for dedicated men and 
women, lawmakers, executive officers, citi- 
zens in general. As President Lincoln said 
in his annual message to the Congress in 
December 1862: “We—even we here—hold 
the power and bear the responsibility. * * * 
We shall nobly save, or meanly lose, the last 
best hope of the earth.” Your Excellency, 
and distinguished men and women of this 
Legislature, that is the meaning and the 
challenge of the Civil War commemoration 
to us in New Hampshire in 1963. 

Dr. J. DUANE SQUIRES, 


Chairman, Department of Social 
Studies, Colby Junior College, New 
London, N.H. 

JUNE 11, 1963. 
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Local Initiative and Government Cooper- 
ation Produce Big Results in Southern 
Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in 
southern Indiana through the rural area 
development and ARA programs, local 
initiative along with State and Federal 
cooperation have produced very encour- 
aging results. New industry is being 
developed, flood waters are being con- 
trolled, water resources are being de- 
veloped, and rural living is being im- 
proved through increased income, better 
housing, and electrification. 

On May 27 and 28, I accompanied 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman on a 
tour of southern Indiana so that he 
could see, firsthand, what is being 
accomplished there. S 

The July issue of the Indiana Rural 
News, devoted several pages to de- 
scription and commentary on the RAD 
programs and the Secretary’s visit. I 
have selected an article and an editorial 
which I believe are particularly worthy 
of the attention of the Senate and I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

HOOSIERS ARE HELPING THEMSELVES TO BRIGHT, 
New FUTURE IN SOUTHERN INDIANA 
(By Vernon Orton) 

Southern Indiana is on the threshold of 
a bright new future, It is forging ahead at 
the hands of its richest resource—its people. 
A new and better way of life is being un- 
folded for undeveloped and underdeveloped 
countries in that region. 

This inspiring revelation was dramatically 
and forcefully brought home to members of 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman's 
party as they made a tour of Rural Areas 
Development projects in nine counties May 
27-28. 

New industry is coming in, foods are being 
eliminated, water resources are being de- 
veloped, farms are better managed and pro- 
tected, and rural liying is being improved 

increased income, better housing 


through 
and electrification, 

The new era of living for residents of the 
area is resulting from the programs being 
carried out cooperatively by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's RAD Division, the U.S. 
Department of Commerce's Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration projects and other Fed- 
eral, State, and local agencies and organi- 
zations, 

Some local REMO’s are involved directly 
in specific developments through participa- 
tion in the section 6 loan program of the 
Rural Electrification Administration, by 
which money can be borrowed by the REMC 
and reloaned to industrial firms for the pur- 
chase of electrical machinery, equipment and 
supplies. 

Other REMC’s are giving time, effort and 
support to the preparation of overall eco- 
nomie development plans in cooperation 
with local chambers of commerce and other 

tions; and to implementing these 
plans when they are approved by the desig- 
nated State and Federal agencies. 
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Economic development activities In the 
rural southern Indiana area range from im- 
provement of farm and rural housing to lo- 
cation of new industry. They include in- 
dustries which provide jobs for rural people 
and which furnish markets for timber and 
other natural resources, job training, water 
systems serving rural people, small water- 
shed projects, soil and water conservation 
and woodland improvement. 

Also rural electrification, development of 
outdoor recreation on private land and of 
scenic and historic attractions to draw an 
increasing number of tourists are included. 
Improvements for navigation and recreation 
on the Ohio River which forms the boundary 
between Indiana and Kentucky are another 
phase. 

The overall RAD program involves indus- 
trial loans through ARA and REA; commu- 
nity facility loans and grants through ARA, 
and, to a limited extent, through the Farm- 
ers Home Administration; rural housing 
loans, including a special program for f- 
naneing housing construction for persons 
over 65; Job training programs which pro- 
vide rural people with the opportunity to 
learn new skills which can be used in the 
new plants being constructed as part of the 
RAD program. 

These programs complement the current 
programs being carried out by other agencies 
of the Department of Agriculture Soil Con- 
servation Service, FHA, Forest Service, Fed- 
eral Extension Service, Farmer Cooperative 
Service, REA—which are dedicated to bulld- 
ing rural resources, as pointed out by Secre- 

The ARA, he said, is helping boost the 
local economy in many rural areas. Since 
the first ARA loan and grant were made in 
1961, ARA has made a total of $57 million in 
loans and grants in rural areas to start 154 
projects; 97 loans to private concerns total- 
ling $31 million; loans and grants to help 57 
public facilities, a total of $26 million. 

The 154 projects involve 20,000 new jobs. 
In the 850 rural counties designated as eli- 
gible for ARA aid, more than 4,600 develop- 
ment projects have been proposed by local 

le. 

“It has been encouraging.“ Secretary Free- 
man commented, “to see people of all occu- 
pations—professional men, farmers, and busi- 
nessmen—working together on industrial and 
community projects. Iam proud of what the 
Department of Agriculture and other Federal 
and State agencies have been able to do to 
help. 

“New industry is vitally important to rural 
America. Agriculture is important to the 
economy of this area and will become more 
important, but agriculture alone cannot ab- 
sorb the present work force of rural America. 
To keep the youth who want to stay in this 
area, there must be many more job oppor- 
tunities. These are being provided through 
the RAD program.“ 

Visited on the tour through and over (by 
bus and helicopter) nine southern Indiana 
counties—Harrison, Perry, Spencer, Craw- 
ford, Orange, Martin, Dubois, Clark, and 
Washington—were 20 projects including wa- 
ter supply, watershed and flood control, in- 
dustries, training school for industrial work- 
ers, rural housing, new locks and dam on the 


Ohio River, Hoosier National Forest recrea- 


tion areas, forage and family farms, recrea- 


tion lakes and the Lincoln National Memo- 


rial. 

Secretary Freeman noted along the route 
that local people are combining their own 
resources with those available from many 
local, State, and Federal agencies and de- 
partments in the RAD program. 

“These people,” he said, “represent the 
key element of any RAD With 
local initiative and leadership much can be 
accomplished. Without it—progress will 
never come.” 

The Lincoln Hills area of southern In- 
diana has been selected as the first in the 
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United States to receive Department of Ag- 
riculture help in a Resource Conservation 
and Development project, Secretary Free- 
man announced during the tour. 

“This pilot project in Indiana,” he said, 
“will speed up water resource development, 
recreation and tourist development, land use 
adjustments and industrial development in 
& rural area of more than 1 million acres 
of land in Harrison, Crawford, Perry, and 
Spencer Counties.” 

The Secretary pointed out that through 
this new and experimental approach to im- 
proved land use and development of natural 
resources, a large number of farmers, city 
people, communities and organizations can 
join together to develop and use all re- 
sources of the area to improve the regional 
economy and offer more attractive job op- 
portunities for young people. 

USDA assistance to local organizers of the 
project, he pointed out, will begin shortly 
after July 1 through the SCS, if Congress 
appropriates funds for this purpose. The 
initial work will be to help local people 
develop an overall resource development pro- 
gram which wili pinpoint how local, State, 
and Federal resources can be used to the 
best advantage in carrying out the project. 

Five million people live within a 200-mile 
radius of this test project, Secretary Free- 
man said. “I urge urban and city groups in 
this area to consider joining with local lead- 
ers to explore ways of working together. 
Farmers would have an additional source of 
income from their lands, and urban residents 
would have an outdoor recreation area re- 
served specifically for their use. 

“The four-county Lincoln Hills area is 
rich in natural beauty and there is great 
potential for developing its resources to serve 
new uses.” The region is amply endowed 
with breathtaking scenery, especially along 
the Ohio River. 

The Lincoln Hills Resource Conservation 
and Development project is sponsored by the 
Lincoln Hills RAD committee and the local 
soil conservation districts in the four coun- 
ties. It has been endorsed by Governor 
Matthew Welsh, who pledged the resources 
and assistance of the State and its agencies 
in forwarding the planning and carrying out 
of the project if it is approved. 

Resource Conservation and Development 
projects were authorized in the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1962 to provide for accel- 
erating going conservation and development 
programs, plus using all new programs in a 
concentrated and coordinated effort to 
strengthen the economy of an area when 
local people wanted this type of help. 

We consider the Resource Conservation 
and Development project as another—and 
one of our most promising—new tool in the 
RAD program that already is nationwide in 
scope,“ the Secretary noted. 

“Southern Indiana will be the first testing 
ground. The proposed project area is 65 
percent rural. About 61,000 people live in 
the area, More than 51,000 live in rural 
areas. 


“Here in Indiana, you have well over 700 2 


people at work on RAD committees—and an 
untold number of other local people helping 
to get the job done. And in all of America, 
there are 58,000 people serving on RAD com- 
mittee's in 1,930 counties. 

“It is a tremendous force of initiative, 
leadership, ingenuity and just plain hard 
work that will not be denied the fruits of 
economic development.” 

Complementing and supporting these ef- 
forts are the new and existing program of 
the USDA, the Secretary pointed out, plac- 
ing new emphasis on communities instead 
of commodities—on people instead of 
program. 

“All the Department's resources and serv- 
ices are coordinated to help,” he declared, 
“and there is extensive aid from other Fed- 
eral departments and independent agencies, 
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am the State and from local government," 


ihip and local, State, and Federal resources, 
Secretary said, all of us together are 
eking to gain such high national goals as: 

Helping rural America to give direction and 


of outdoor recreation and open spaces, 

While reducing cropland acres, 
tion: protecting and developing the Na- 
& soil, water, forests, grass, fish, wild- 

©, and open spaces. 

Strengthening the family farm pattern, 
of insuring an efficient productive source 
food and fiber in a way that increased 
ency does not mean less income to the 


aging more rapid industrialization 
and expansion of commercial enterprise in 
Tural areas and thus providing new employ- 
Peni and other nonfarm economic oppor- 


Providing adequate public facilities and 
in rural areas, 
or dn this 2-day tour I have seen every one 
these goals being achieved,” Secretary 
Freeman observed. 
: Importance of recreational facilities and 
tourism in developing the economy were 
by the Secretary. “I think it logi- 
tal for most of us, when thinking of ways 
Create more jobs, payrolls and ways to put 
More money into circulation, to think of 
dringing in an industry. But there are 
Ways to accomplish the same objec- 


a crowd of 1,500 at the Perry County 
H between Cannelton 
ànd Tell City, following a chicken barbecue 
27, the Secretary said in part: 
the is an effort, based on the desire 
rural community to progress, to do three 
First, to infuse new capital into 
America. Second, to find an answer 
problems of overproduction by con- 
cropland to new uses which will pro- 
better incomes for people on the land 
filling the unmet needs of people in 
and suburban areas. Third, to en- 
a new alinement of the resources 
and water and people in rural Amer- 
xpand the rural economy, * * * 
ve been enormously impressed by 
jects I have seen today, by the energy 
the people of southern Indiana are 
to the task of creating new opportu- 
‘or themselves and by the spirit 
pe which I sense so strongly among 


* his major address on the tour, given 
ene 


75 


i 


f 


l In summing up the tour, which began at 


or their representatives, officials 
Sf the USDA and Department of Commerce, 
State and Federal offictals and a dozen Wash- 
correspondents—Secretary Freeman 
Soncluded: 

“In the past 2 days we have seen a corner 
Qf rural America that is surging ahead with 
®Conomic development. The whole of 
a ce will benefit, as well as southern In- 


By THE PEOPLE 


Revitalizing the area economy and im- 
Proving the pattern of living in Indiana, 
Particulariy in the southern part of the 
te, are the rural areas development proj- 
other programs of Federal, State, 
assistance. 
for a bright future in southern 
‘s undeveloped and underdeveloped 
impressive, as evidenced in the 
made of 20 projects in 9 southern 
counties, May 27-28, by Secretary of 
ture Orville L. Freeman and his party. 
Inspiring feature about this develop- 


1 
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ment is In its approach—placing new em- 
phasis on communities instead of commodi- 
ties—on people instead of programs. It is 
a group of complementing projects of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 

Indiana REMC’s participating in the pro- 
gram are to be congratulated on the con- 
tributions they are making to the projects 
being carried on by the various Federal de- 
partments and their agencies, in cooperation 
with State and local governments and or- 
ganizations. 

They are taking the initiative in cooperat- 
ing with these various groups, including 
local chambers of commerce and other civic 
organizations, spending time, money, and 
effort in preparing overall economic develop- 
ment plans and implementing projects ap- 
proved by designated State and Federal 
agencies. 

Their efforts will be reflected not only in 
increased revenue in some instances due to 
new industries, businesses and residences 
added to their lines, but the general resulting 
improvements in the economy of the region 
will create better and more enjoyable living 
conditions for all. 

Particularly pointed out during Secretary 
Freeman's tour were the activities of the 
Harrison County REMC and Southern In- 
diana REC, Inc.: 

Harrison County REMC secured a section 
5 loan to assist in the establishing of a new 
industry now being developed in its service 
territory—the Indiana Glass Sand Co., near 
Elizabeth, where the ground now is being 
prepared for a $774,770 plant for the mining 
of high grade silica sand. The plant, when 
completed, will employ 33 persons. 

Southern Indiana REC is cooperating with 
private and local and Federal Government 
financing agencies in a proposed $3 million 
industrial development at Tell City, also 
through a section 5 loan, If approved, the 
contemplated particle board plant of Storrs 
Wood Products Co., is expected to employ 45 
people with a $6,500 weekly payroll. This 
would increase to 65 employees and a $8,500 
weekly payroll at the end of the first year. 
In addition, about 400 people would have 
employment cutting, sawing, gathering and 
trucking timber to the plant. 

Rural areas development committees in 
the counties and in the areas have had the 
help of extension service specialists and 
agents in RAD efforts. The committees have 
had the assistance of USDA's agencies, co- 
ordinated into technical action panels, to 
be more responsive to the projects and pro- 
grams initiated by local people. 

The committees have had the help of the 
State department of conservation, the State 
department of agriculture, commerce and 
public relation, tourist assistance council, 
State highway department and other State 
agencies as well as county and municipal 
governments. 

But local leadership and the support of 
local people—farm and nonfarm—is pri- 
marily responsible for the surge of economic 
development in southern Indiana. 


Faith and Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been impressed with an article in 
the June 21, 1963, issue of Christianity 
Today which contains a reprint of re- 
marks by Mr. J. Howard Pew before the 
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15th annual meeting of the National 
Council of United Presbyterian Men held 
in Chicago, III. The article is entitled 
“Faith and Freedom” and is one of the 
most eloquent addresses I have ever read 
on the subject of freedom and relation- 
ship to faith in God. Mr. Pew is a dis- 
tinguished Christian layman who has 
won world renown as a philanthropist 
and successful businessman. He is 
chairman of the board of the Sun Oil Co. 

Mr: President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the reprint of Mr. Pew's re- 
marks be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FAITH AND FREEDOM 


(By J. Howard Pew) 


(Note.—J. Howard Pew is a distinguished 
Christian layman who has befriended many 
evangelical causes. This essay contains his 
remarks to the 15th annual meeting of 
the National Council of United Presbyterian 
Men held in Chicago, III.) 

Faith as used in the Bible means far more 
than just believing or understanding. St. 
Paul tells us that faith is “the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.” And so if we would have faith in the 
biblical sense, we must first accept Christ 
as our Lord and Savior, and then, through 
the working of the Holy Spirit, make our will 
subject to God’s will. Once an individual 
has achieved faith, Christian freedom results 
from the exercise of that faith. 

All of our so-called freedoms stem from 
Christian freedom. Without Christian free- 
dom, no freedom is possible. Freedom there- 
fore is indivisible. Freedom can exist only 
in a state whose people generally accept 
honesty, truth, fairness, generosity, justice, 
and charity as a rule for their conduct. If 
the people of a state accept instead bribery, - 
guile, cupidity, deception, selfishness, and 
dishonesty, then the strong exploit the weak, 
might becomes right, and anarchy stalks the 
land. Freedom for the individual under 
such conditions is no longer possible. But 
honesty, truth, fairness, generosity, justice, 
and charity are the attributes of Christianity. 
Thus, if we would have freedom, we must 
first have faith in God. 

St. Paul in his Epistle to the Galatians 
admonishes us to “stand fast therefore in 
the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free, and be not entangled again with the 
yoke of bondage.” In 1790, John Philpot 
Curran, the great Irish patriot, enunciated 
the same principle when in a speech to his 
constituency he said: “The condition under 
which God hath given liberty to man is 
eternal vigilance, which condition if he 
break, servitude is at once the uence 
of his crime and the punishment of his 
guilt.” 

Liberty, therefore, is a Christian concept, 
but people must first have faith in God 
before they can enjoy the blessings of liberty, 
for God is the author of liberty, Then they 
must fight for the preservation of that lib- 
erty. Their failure to do so is a crime, the 
puishment for which is servitude. 

From the Ist until the 15th century lib- 
erty was rare, because the people either were 
lacking in faith or were unwilling to fight 
for their liberty. During this period there 
was little or no material progress; each gen- 
eration lived just as did its forebears. Popu- 
lation was controlled by the amount of food 
that could be produced, and a large per- 
centage of the people died of starvation. 
Then in the 15th century came the Reforma- 
tion. Under the Reformation men's con- 
sciences were freed. Thereafter they were 
able to exercise their genius, initiative, and 
ingenuity. Machines gradually increased the 
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productive capacity of labor on the farms. 
One hundred and fifty years ago it required 
90 percent of the American people to pro- 
duce sufficient food to maintain our popula- 
tion. Today 8 percent of the American peo- 
ple produce more food than our entire popu- 
lation can consume. 

For over a hundred years freedom flour- 
ished in our land. When I graduated from 
college in 1900, America truly was the land 
of opportunity. Had the Government at 
that time been disposed to control our eco- 
nomic activities, as it does today, the oil 
industry to which I have devoted more than 
60 years of my life might well have been 
an entirely different Industry than itis. Let 
me tell you something about the develop- 
ment of the oil industry and its companion, 
the motor car industry, and speculate as to 
what might have been the attitude of a na- 
tional economic planning board back in 1900, 
if one had existed at that time, toward 
these industries. 

At that time there were being operated 
in this country some 8,500 motor cars, con- 
suming approximately 85,000 barrels of gaso- 
line a year. That is just about enough gaso- 
line to keep the cars of today on the road 
for between 1 and 2 minutes. Now let us 
imagine Mr. Ford, with his great vision of the 
automobile’s future, appearing before that 
board and asking that in their program for 
the next decade they provide a few billions 
of dollars of capital, along with the neces- 
sary labor and material, for his industry. 
The board would have recognized in Mr. Ford 
a mild lunatic. They would have asked him 
where he expected to get the gasoline for all 
those cars and would have pointed out that 
neither the gasoline nor the crude oil from 
which to make it was anywhere in sight— 
and they would have refused Mr. Ford's re- 
quest. A sophisticated public would have 
laughed at Mr. Ford while the board set 
down genius as insanity and inventive ability 
as lunacy, and that would have ended all 
foolish talk about horseless carriages and 
fiying machines. 

But fortunately for the 40 million families 
in this country who today derive pleasure 
and satisfaction from the operation of their 
cars, there was no such board in the year 
1900. And so Mr. Ford, not worrying about 
where his gasoline was coming from, went 
right ahead building more cars and better 
cars, until presently he was turning out more 
than a million cars a year. 

It was fortunate for those in the petroleum 
industry, also, that there was no such board, 
for they to went right ahead drilling more 
wells and deeper wells and sometimes find- 
ing oll. They brought technology to their 
assistance in the form of geology and geo- 
physics and thereby discovered new oil fields. 
And so the oil industry, doing each year 
those things which would have been impos- 
sible the year before, was always able to 
keep just a step ahead of the thirst for gaso- 
line of those multiplying millions of auto- 
mobiles. 

The first telephone was installed on the 
White House desk of General Grant. After 
he had talked into his end of the wire and 
listened to the answering voice until he was 
thoroughly satisfied that the thing really 
would work, he leaned back in his chair and 
said: Les, it is truly remarkable; but who 
in the world would ever want to use one of 
them?" Now, General Garnt was quite a 
man. He won a great war and was twice 
President. But I submit that this incident 
justifies the gravest doubts about the wisdom 

-of any economic planning board which he 
might have appointed—and as President, 
according to our present-day planners, he 
would have had to appoint just such a board. 

The richest story of them all is one I ran 
across in a report put out by the Patent 
Office Society. About the middle of the last 
century, it was proposed in Washington to 
construct a new building to house the Patent 
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Office. The congressional committee called 
in Mr. Ellsworth, who was then the US. 
Commissioner of Patents, and asked his 
advice. Commissioner Ellsworth counseled 
against to large or too expensive a building, 
because Invention had just about reached its 
limit. He related the astounding advances 
that had been made in the mechanical arts 
during his lifetime and predicted a cessation 
of activity in the field of invention—there 
just wasn’t anything else left to invent. 

At this point I made a little investigation 
of my own, and I found that up until Ells- 
worth's time there had been taken out in 
this country some 3,327 patents; since then, 
however, almost 3 million patents have been 
granted—just a little increase of some 90,000 
percent. So much for that one Government 
official, who undoubtedly would have been a 
member of the National Economic Planning 
Board if one had existed at that time. But 
Commissioner Ellsworth was not so illiberal 
as are most of our modern planners. He 
didn’t believe there could be many more in- 
ventions, but in any event he did not propose 
to suppress them. 

American industry under freedom has 
raised the standard of living of the American 
people in a way which was undreamed of 
even 100 years ago, But freedom has also 
been responsible for great progress in the 
field of medicine. Let me illustrate by tell- 
ing you the story of Ephraim McDowell. 

One hundred and forty years ago Ephraim 
McDowell was a practicing physician in Dan- 
ville, Ky., then a small hamlet on the edge 
of the wilderness. A few days before Christ- 
mas he was summoned 60 miles to see a 
patient, a Mrs, Crawford. The local doctor 
had told her that she was pregnant, but after 
10 or 11 months had passed, her condition 
became so alarming that Dr. McDowell was 
called into consultation. He diagnosed her 
case as Ovarian tumor. No surgeon had ever 
dared operate in such a case, because it was 
popularly believed that any contact of the 
outside atmosphere with the interior of the 
abdominal cavity meant certain death. But 
Dr. McDowell had long believed such an 
operation possible, and he persuaded Mrs, 
Crawford to let him do it. The operation 
had to be performed at the doctor's home, 
where he had all of his surgical equipment, 
and so Mrs. Crawford accompanied him on 
horseback the 60 miles back to Danville, 
suffering excruciating pain at every step. 

When the village learned of this unheard- 
of operation, feeling ran high against Dr. 
McDowell. The people were determined to 
stop the operation, either by law or by a mob, 
if necessary. But Dr. McDowell was un- 
daunted. Even though he knew the opera- 
tion might result in the death of his pa- 
tient—and certain death to him if his pa- 
tient died—nevertheless he was prepared to 
take the risk. 

The operation was performed on Christmas 
morning. When the services in the local 
church were over, the people gathered in 
front of the doctor's home with a rope 
around a tree, prepared to hang him just as 
soon as the patient died. im- 
patient, they tried to break into the house 
but were stopped by the sheriff. All this 
was before the development of anesthesia, 
and the story has it that Mrs. Crawford sang 
hymns to drown out the pain while the doc- 
tor worked. Despite the yelling of the pa- 
tient on the inside and the howling of the 
mob on the outside, Dr. McDowell performed 
the first abdominal operation in the history 
of medicine. Mrs. Crawford not only sur- 
vived the operation but lived to be over 80 
years of age. 

Today the operation for appendicitis alone 
saves over a million lives per year. What do 
you think would have been the attitude of a 
government medical board 140 years ago to- 
ward such an operation? And what do you 
think would have been the status of medi- 
cine today if during these last 140 years 
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medicine had been socialized throughout th? 
world? I suspect it would be just e: 
what it was before Dr. McDowell performed 
that amazing operation. 

N 
attended his devotions at the Pisa Cath r 
watched the caretaker stand on the side of | 
the nave, draw the chandelier toward him. 
and then after lighting the lamp release Jt | 
Galileo was fascinated as he watched ths 
great chandelier swing in a great arc over the 
nave. Then with his pulse he calculated tP? 
elapsed time for each swing and was amazed 
to find that as the arc of the swing was 1% 
duced, the elapsed time remained constant. 
This is the principle employed in most % 
our reliable clocks of today. A clock in 
which the length and weight of the pendu- 
lum have been accurately adjusted will keep | 
perfect time. 

Subsequently, Galileo discovered the tele, 
scope, the microscope, the thermometer, and 
an infinite number of mathematical form? 
ulas, and made many other scientific ar 
coyeries, He was the first man to prove tb® 
the earth is a globe and revolves around 
sun, and he also worked out the eq 
That the moon reyolves around the 
in fact, much of our knowledge of as 
my—was first discovered by Galileo. 

But instead of giving him the accla®™ 
which he had earned, the church accused 
him of heresy. The church felt impelled to 
take this action because it assumed the c. 
sponsibility for all economic, social, and pok 
itical activities. It had accepted Aristotle 
erroneous concepts of astronomy, but it could 
not now change its position: to do 80 would 
admit that the church was fallible. A?! 
so it was decreed that Galileo had violates 
the Holy Scriptures, and, under threat 
the most terrifying forms of the Inquisitio™ 
he was compelled to recant and was banished 
from his country. Thus was ended the Us?” 
fulness of the greatest scientific mind 
developed in the history of the world. 

Today most of our Protestant den 
tions have lobbyists in Washington who on 
behalf of their 30 or 40 million members are 
dictating to our Senators and Con E 
the kind of legislation which should be en 
acted on almost every conceivable ec: b 
social, and political subject, Now, I subm 
that unless this is stopped, the time 18 not 
too far distant when we will have a 
tant inquisition—20th-century pat 
which will rival in effectiveness the Roman 
Catholic Inquisition of the Middle Ages. 

The truth is that no planning authority 
could possibly have foreseen, planned, god 
organized such an amazing spectacle of Be 
man progress as the world has witnessed — 
here in this country during the last hun 
years. No trust or combination —eccl ve 
tical, private, or governmental—could ha 
accomplished it. This foresight could ha 
been achieved, but only if there had 
a wide-open invitation to all the genie 
inventive ability, organizing capacity, 
managerial skill of a great people—nodody 
barred, no invention rejected, and no ide 
untried. er 

Everyone must have his chance, and und 
our American system of free enterprise 
equal opportunity, everyone gets just a 
chance. It is our freedom that has bro 
us to this high estate—intellectual freed 
religious freedom, political freedom, in 
trial freedom freedom to dream, to io 
to experiment, to invent, to match wits *" 
friendly competition—freedom to be an A 
dividual. That is our great American h 
tage. With so many political witch d 
abroad in the land teaching comm 
fascism, planned and dictated economi 
governmental paternalism, and all the others 
isms, I urge you to guard well that herttas 
and to turn a deaf ear to all their sop) 

When a people come to look upon their gow" 
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ument or their church as the source of 


t or church as the source of all their 
Wrongs. That is the history of all planned, 
dictated economies. That is the history of 
tyranny. To each of us is assigned a part 
in the great drama of life, and we can play 
dur parts with the greatest measure of per- 
fection only as free, unhampered individuals. 


shines through this 20th century, a 
Feat progressive people will be begulled into 
back to the ways of controlled econ- 

and dictated social programs, 
I believe that the church Is the only insti- 
n that can save this country from com- 
Mtnism. The reason for this is quite simple: 
unism is atheistic—the church 1s 
Christian; the one is the very antithesis of 
the other. The church must inculcate in the 
and hearts of its people that God alone 
i the Lord cf Creation. When the church 
its stand that man is a creature of 
God, it denies the very concept of com- 

Munism. 


Communism, crime, and delinquency are 
tot caused by poverty, bad laws, poor hous- 
tag, or any other economic, social, or politi- 

Condition. They are caused by sin. The 

Way to eradicate sin is by the redemp- 

tive power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The 

Church is God's instrument to carry the 
Gospel to man. 

In one of his great sermons Dr. McCartney 
told of an old Saxon king who set out with 
his army to put down a rebellion in a dis- 
fant province of his kingdom. When the 
‘osurrection had been quelled and the army 
A rebels defeated, 


a quarters. Then, lighting the candle, 
Sent his herald to announce to those who 
had been in rebellion that all who sur- 
and who took the oath of allegiance 
While the candle still burned would be saved. 
The king offered to them his clemency and 
Mercy, but the offer was limited to the life 
Of that candle. 
e are all living on candle time. While 
Candle stil burns, let us accept Christ 
Lord and Saviour. Let us by our life 
Witness spread the Gospel. And let us 
h faith acquire Christian freedom, 
alone can make this country a better 
finer place in which our children and 
children’s children may live and work. 
is a little poem which illustrates 
I have in mind far better than any 
of mine could. It is entitled “The 
Builder.” I have long since forgotten 
name of its author. 


id man traveling a lone highway, 
at evening, cold and gray, 
sm deep and wide, 
h which there flowed a sullen tide, 
man crossed in the twilight dim, 
the sullen stream held no fear for him. 
turned when he reached the other side 
And bullt a bridge to span the tide. 
‘Old man!’ cried a fellow pilgrim near, 
y waste your strength with your build- 
* ing here; 
dur journey will end with the ending day, 
Y you never again will pass this way; 
Ou have crossed the chasm deep and wide, 
y build a bridge at eventide?’ 
builder raised his old gray head, 
friend, on the path I have come,’ he 
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To Stream which has meant naught to me, 

that fair-haired boy may a pitfall be; 
too, must cross in the twilight dim. 

Oo friend, I am building this bridge for 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a speech delivered by 
Dr. Horace M. Gray, professor of eco- 
nomics in the University of Illinois before 
the Mid West Economics Association at 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CONTROL OF PUBLIC OPINION AS A FACTOR IN 
THE CONCENTRATION OF ECONOMIC POWER 


I. INTRODUCTION 


“Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed, 
That he is grown so great?” 


Cassius, that lean and hungry man, who 
slept not well at nigħt, read much, was a great 
observer and saw quite through the deeds of 
men, in this classic query about the source of 
Caesar's power, raised the ultimate question 
that must be asked about every concentration 
of power, whether it be political, economic, 
military, social or religious. What is the 
source of this power? How was it concen- 
trated in the first instance? How is it nour- 
ished and sustained? By what means is it 
preserved against external hazards? How 
does it justify its ways to man? 

Those who cannot resist the lure of meta- 
physics look to the stars for answer. They 
scan the heavens for some grand cosmic de- 
sign by which the mundane affairs of society 
are ordered and determined. They profess to 
discern universal principles, laws or forces— 
organic, naturalistic, technological, deter- 
ministic, necessitous—the operation of 
which requires, and therefore produces, ex- 
treme concentration of economic power. 
Thus, man does not will or contrive mono- 
poly; rather, it is thrust upon him by relent- 
less fate or necessity, to which he must sub- 
mit because he can do no other. 

The querulous Cassius, however, warns us 
against these mythmakers: 

“The fault, dear Brutus, ts not in our stars 
but in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 

If we heed this earthy, practical advice 
we shall look not to the stars but to our own 
institutions, including our values and atti- 
tudes, to discover the true sources of con- 
centrated power. What, we shall ask, are 
the institutional foundations of monopoly. 
How do clever, ruthless and ambitious men, 
by the manipulation and perversion of in- 
stitutions, concentrate economic power? 
Having once concentrated it how, by con- 
tinued manipulation of institutions, do they 
maintain it in a presumably hostile environ- 
ment? How may a democratic society, which 
fears and distrusts monopoly, modify its in- 
stitutions, or change their operation, to re- 
duce or diffuse an excessive concentration of 
economic power? The great merit of this 
institutional approach is that it enables us 
to apply the time-honored rule that what 
certain men, in pursuit of their self-interest, 
have joined together other men, acting col- 
lectively for the general good, may disjoin. 
II, SHIFTS IN THE INSTITUTIONAL FOUNDATIONS 

OF MONOPOLY 

Over time the Institutional foundations of 
monopoly have shifted significantly. Dur- 
ing the feudal and monarchial periods of 
Western development monopoly rested pri- 
marily on exclusive grants of privilege. The 
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monopolist held from the feudal lord or king 
and exercised power under the prerogative; 
his tenure was on sufferance and he could 
be stripped of his privilege at the pleasure 
of the sovereign. When, during the 17th 
and 18th centuries, absolutism was displaced 
by parliamentary democracy and free capl- 
talism special privilege fell Into. disfavor. 
The royal prerogative was limited and the 
power of privilege was transferred to parlia- 
ment, where it was used sparingly and only 
in generalized forms. Henceforth, special 
privilege ceased to be regarded as the prin- 
cipal source of monopoly power. It was not, 
as will be noted later, proscribed or eradi- 
cated; rather, it was reduced to a state of 
dormancy or temporary desuetude, from 
which in the fullness of time it would blos- 
som forth with renewed vigor. 

At this juncture Adam Smith advanced 
his famous theory of conspiracy as the foun- 
dation of monopoly. In the absence of spe- 
cial privilege, and in the context of his nat- 
ural competition, there could logically be 
only one source of mronopoly—the inherent 
propensity of businessmen to conspire against 
the public interest. This, of course, was not 
& new idea; the English common law had 
been dealing with such iracies for 
years. What Smith did was to elevate busi- 
ness conspiracy from a petty offense against 
local markets and individuals to the ex- 
alted status of a crime against soclety. It 
was the chief enemy and chronic disrupter 
of an otherwise universal and beneficent nat- 
ural harmony, This powerful dramatization 
of conspiracy as the sole cause of monopoly 
fixed the pattern of thought for over 100 
years and its influence is still strongly re- 
flected in our antitrust policy. 

After the Civil War, however, opinion 
shifted to the view that monopoly depended 
in large measure on the engrossment of 
scarce, strategically situated physical prop- 
erty, such as: lands, forests, water, minerals, 
routes, sites, tion, industrial and 
public utility facilities. Since private prop- 
erty, by definition, was exclusive, it followed 
that some degree of monopoly power was an 
inevitable concomitant of the private prop- 
erty system. This power became oppressive 
and harmful only when the process of en- 
grossment and consolidation accentuated 
scarcity to an intolerable degree. In the 
absence of conspiracy, then, monopoly was 
not a separate and readily distinguishable 
evil per se, but rather a special, localized 
aberration of private capitalism. It could 
not be challenged directly without jeopardiz- 
ing the basic Institution of private property. 
On this premise, resort was had to taxation, 
regulation, or attempted dissolution to 
ameliorate the ill effects of monopoly. 

Around the turn of the century attention 
shifted to a special form of private property— 
money, credit and liquid investment capital. 
Was not, men asked, coritrol of financial 
capital by a few great bankers and financiers 
the ultimate source of economic power? Was 
not financial capital a more important pillar 
of monopoly than physical capital? Investi- 
gation of these questions raised a great hue 
and cry against the Money Trust, Wall Street, 
and the Money in the Temple. 
Subsequent reforms, including public regu- 
lation and the creation of new financial in- 
stitutions, served to abate somewhat the 
intensity of popular feeling on this score. 
Although the problem still persists in at- 
tenuated form few today would contend that 
centralized control of financial capital is the 
main institutional foundation of monopoly. 

In recent years, however, say within the 
last 40 years, the modern corporation has 
come to be regarded as the principal insti- 
tution of monopoly. In traditional terms, 
the corporation is merely Economic Man, 
Incorporated—a Gargantuan Economic Man, 
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endowed with supernatural powers of 
growth, extension, acquisition, proliferation 
and combination. Thus N Saka 1 
engross physical property, cen — 
cial capital, unify physical and financial 
property, combine functions and create eco- 
nomic empires that transcend in scope and 
power the wildest fantasies of natural eco- 
nomic man. By the alchemy of incorpora- 
tion the latter, with his puny powers and 
limited aspirations, has been transformed 
into corporate man, released from the 
mundane fetters which heretofore have 
bound him, and launched on the fatal quest 
tor omnipotent power. Henceforth, the 
monopoly problem is for all practical pur- 
poses synonymous with the corporation 
problem. 


III. 


FOUNDATIONS OF “CORPORATE 
COLLECTIVISM” 

The corporate system has evolved to the 
point where we now have the most highly 
concentrated privated power structure in all 
history—a system in which a relatively few 
giant corporations effectively dominate the 
national economy, We have become depend- 
ent on them for the realization of national 
objectives, such as: full employment, maxi- 
mum output and purchasing power, invest- 
ment, technological progress, growth and in- 
ternational security. This dependency of a 
great industrial society on the decisions of 
an irresponsible, self-perpetuating corporate 
elite, operating from the top command posts 
of a few giant corporations, is a new pheno- 
menon in American ne so 
strange to our traditions that we lack even 
an accurate name for it, For want of a bet- 
ter nomenclature the term “corporate col- 
lectivism” will suffice temporarily. 

Economists, with their traditional market 
orientation and predilection for materialistic, 
quantitative analysis, have been singularly 
inept and backward in diagnosing this new 
development. They have tended to explain 
monopoly in terms of control over strategic 
physical and market factors, and to regard 
the corporation as merely a superior insti- 
tutional device for facilitating such control. 
This limited approach, while useful so far as 
it goes, fails to provide an adequate or 
realistic explanation of modern monopoly. 
It is significant that, since World War II, 
much of the bold, avant garde, pioneering 
investigation in this area has come from 
noneconomists—students of history, politics, 
philosophy, theology, jurisprudence, sociol- 
ogy, social psychology, administration, or- 
ganization, and communications. Unin- 
hibited by self-imposed disciplinary re- 
straints, they have faced the challenge of 
corporate power and sought to explore both 
its inner mysteries and its social conse- 
quences. 

What do the reconnalsance reports of these 
venturesome noneconomic scouts tell us? 
In brief, what we should have recognized long 
since: That corporate collectivism is not 
economic man, incorporated, but rather a 
complex institution for the concentration 
and administration of the totality of private 
power, which embraces political and social 
as well as economic power. They tell us 
that the institutional foundations of mo- 
nopoly power are radically different than 
we have heretofore assumed; that on the old 
substratum of control over physical and 
market factors there has been reared an 
imposing superstructure of power based on 
control of certain nonmaterial, intangible, 
incommensurable elements that are political 
and social in character; that corporate col- 
lectivism does not and cannot restrict its 
control to purely economic activities but, in 
order to preserve its power, must reach out 
to control knowledge, Government, and pub- 
lic opinion. The latter, then, become the 
new and indispensable foundations of mod- 
ern monopoly power. 

These studies indicate further that, not- 
withstanding its outward facade of seem- 
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ingly overweening power, corporate collectiv- 
ism is extremely vulnerable and insecure. 
Its power is illegitimate, having been usurped 
without public sanction and frequently in 
violation of the law. It is irresponsible, be- 
ing answerable to no superior public au- 
thority for its conduct and decisions. It is 
restrictive, exploitative, and aggressive vis- 
a-vis the people and free institutions. It 
is antidemocratic, being driven by its inner 
compulsions to destroy freedom, 
government, and pervert the democratic 
process. Because its hand is against every 
man, every man’s hand is potentially 
against it. This is the Achilles heel of cor- 
porate collectivism, the area of its fatal vul- 
nerability. This is the ever present danger 
which haunts the wakeful dreams of those 
who sit in the seats of the mighty and 
drives them relentlessly to strive for total 
power. They do not need such power for 
the prosaic function of making steel billets, 
plyboard, or tin cans but they must have it 
to maintain their dominant status in 
society. 

In the last analysis, the power thrust of 
modern monopoly is limited by its ability 
to control and direct public opinion. The 
public, as it may elect, can be either the 
source or the nemesis of concentrated 
economic power—either the grantor or the 

yer. No one is more acutely aware 
of this dual possibility than those who are 
responsible for the management of our giant 
corporations. They must control public 
opinion to achieve power, in the first in- 
stance, and subsequently to maintain and 
increase it. This is the reason they assign 
such high priority to public relations, or the 
engineering of consent, and devote such 
lavish outlays to it, This high-level, power- 
oriented activity should not be confused 
with the banal, low-level hucksterism about 
which critics have written so scathingly of 
late. The former serves power; it deals with 
ideas, values, interest and social attitudes; 
it belongs in the realm of statecraft. The 
latter is concerned with the sale of goods; 
it belongs to the raucous, bustling market- 
place where both honest tradesmen and 
charlatans cry their wares. While func- 
tionally discrete, public relations and huck- 
sterism do in practice frequently overlap 
and become intermingled for various insti- 
tutional reasons, so that separate accounting 
is difficult or impossible, but this does not 
preclude their separation for purposes of 
discussion of their quite different social 
roles. 

IV. TYPES OF PROPAGANDA 


While the common purpose of all big busi- 
ness propaganda is to justify the ways of 
corporate power to a skeptical public, the 
patterns and techniques are carefully 
tailored to cope with the particular vulner- 
abilities which threaten the power structure. 
Thus, it may be said that propaganda tech- 
niques are predetermined by the nature of 
the vulnerabilities. Several main types may 
be distinguished. 


A. Responsibility 


If it were generally understood that all 
monopoly is humanly contrived and that it 
rests on some form of privilege then the 
game would be lost. Hence, it is imperative 
that the public be deceived as to the true 
institutional sources of monopoly power. 
This is attempted by a tour de force appeal 
to metaphysics—responsibility for monopoly 
must be shifted from man to the gods, from 
institutions to necessity. 

Businessmen, it is said, do not conscious- 
ly seek or contrive monopoly; rather, it is 
thrust upon them by the operation of in- 
scrutable and inexorable forces beyond their 
control, These external determinants—call 
them fate, destiny or necessity—or naturalis- 
tic, organic, historic, technological, economic 
laws—require the concentration of economic 
power for their fulfillment. Man, by this 
reckoning, is merely the agent of a pre- 
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ordained process which he neither wills not 
can avoid. If fate or necessity decrees 
monopoly shall exist, then how can man 
held responsible for it? The reluctant 
monopolist is thus cast in the role of Atlas 
condemned by the gods to bear the crush” 
ing weight of the world on his shoulder 
He merits public sympathy rather than con- 
demnation. 

B. Identification with public interest 

The ancient tradition of an irrepressibl¢ 
conflict between monopoly and the publie 
interest must be replaced by a plausible 
identity of interest between the two. The 
predatory wolf of traditional folklore 
monopoly, must be d in the sheep’ 
clothing of free, competitive capitalism. 
This camouflage job is the special £ 
ment of the “imagemakers"—the high priests 
of the public relations cult. 

The giant monopolistic corporation is pot 
trayed as a dedicated exemplar of free enter 
prise. It is active, daring, efficient, progres 
sive, ever alert to improve its product, re“ 
duce costs, expand output and reduce prices 
It strives unceasingly for the attainment of 
national economic goals. It is socially re“ 
sponsible, dedicated to all good works, 50° 
licitous for the general welfare, deeply con“ 
cerned to protect the interests of labor, oon- 
sumers, investors, and the community, and 
stanchly committed to uphold democratié 
freedoms. It its very special ob- 
ligation to defend the American way of life 
against those sinister forces, never precisely 
identified, which insidiously seek to under- 
mine and destroy it. 


C. Social dependency 


Warming to their work, the “image mak 
ers“ go beyond the mere assertion of mu- 
tuality of interest to suggest that moder? 
society is dependent on big business for its 
economic welfare and security. It is big 
business that produces the goods, pro’ 
the jobs, makes the investments, conduct 
the research, defends the Nation 
foreign enemies, sustains the public 
of the economy, and makes possible tb? 
American standard of living, 

It follows, therefore, that society must not 
only rec and accept big business as? 
beneficent institution, but, going farther, 
must accord it special treatment commensu- 
rate with its responsibilities and society's de- 
pendence on it. This means that society 
must create a “favorable climate,” or 2 
“favorable environment,” within which big 
business can operate effectively to fulfill itf 
self-declared mission. The price, in terms ol 
protection, subsides, incentives and other 
special privileges, may seem high at first 
glance but really it is quite cheap when one 
considers all the benefits certain to a 
and the disasters which otherwise would im- 
pend. 

D. Denigration of alternatives 

Concentrated economic power does not 
brook rivals easily, nor is it tolerant tow! 
alternative institutions which challenge It; 
dominance. It would d them ruth- 
lessly if it dared, but this is a delicate OP; 
eration since these alternatives are protected 
by law and public favor. Hence, big pusi” 
ness propaganda must dissemble its covert 
hostility by a subtle, indirect process of sug - 
gestion calculated to downgrade and dis“ 
credit these alternatives. 

Thus, we are told that big business 1 
productive, technically competent, efficient 
and dynamic, while small business, by con“ 
trast, is weak, technically backward, inef- 
ficient, wasteful, unstable, and static. 
business is competitive in a good, or oon 
structive, sense, while small business is com- 
petitive in a bad, or destructive, sense. Co, 
operative enterprise is an alternative of 
dubious merit, having failed in many 
stances, being dangerously akin to socialism 
and incompatible with the American tradi- 
tion. Public enterprise, in all forms and at 
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Al levels, is quite unthinkable, being no- 
y corrupt, wasteful, inefficient, and 
bureaucratic. Even worse, it is socialistic 
a menace to freedom. With the al- 
tives thus foreclosed by their demon- 

ted inferiority, society has no rational 
ice except to recognize big business as the 

or form of organization. 


E. Rationalization of misbehavior 


This self-glorification will lack credibility 
techniques can be devised to deny, 
onceal, explain, or justify the aggressive ac- 
tions of monopolists. This may be a bit 
dificult if the offenders have pleaded guilty, 
* been convicted, or lodged in gaol as com- 
mon criminals. The artistry of the propa- 
its, however, is equal to the challenge; 
have devised a set of defensive tactics 
t might well arouse the envy of the Green 
y Packers. 

e law, as everyone knows, is an ass, 
obsolete, unrealistic, and so ambiguous 
t even the most conscientious citizen can- 
dot possibly distinguish between legality and 
illegality, Conspiracy was not proven; the 
Court merely inferred it. Substantial les- 
of competition was not proven; the 
Court arbitrarily applied the subjective per 
“doctrine. The alleged offense was the work 
underlings, acting without the knowledge, 
and contrary to the express orders, of their 
or officers. Prices and bids, it is true, 
Were ice. tical but any college sophomore 
Tecognizes this as evidence of active competi- 
Hon, There were, to be sure, certain selec- 
Ve price reductions but these reflected com- 
tion, not discrimination as alleged. Had 
Court adopted a realistic definition of 
the market, instead of the theoretical con- 
ct propounded by Professor X, there 
have been no case whatever for re- 
raint of trade. The parties were merely 
following the standard policy of modern busi- 
Ress, trying to stabilize the market and 
disastrous, cutthroat competition— 
laudable competitive goals and both 

tent with the public interest. 

Thus; whatever the offense, and regardless 
A the evidence, guilt is absolved and trans- 
formed into virtue by casuistry and upside- 
semantics. The monopolist is por- 

as an eminent public benefactor, an 
dent free enterpriser, who fell afoul of 
the law from an excess of competitive zeal. 
The real culprits, it appears, are the out- 
Noded, unrealistic, ambiguous laws, the mis- 
kdo courts, the politically inspired en- 
ent agencies, and the professors who 


derpetuate the conventional. wisdom and 
‘lkiore of the 18th century. Clearly the 
wong party is In Jail. 

F. Privilege 


Monopoly, being a creature of privilege, 
if it is to survive and aggrandize its 
retain all existing privileges and 
new ones if possible. This brings it 
direct conflict with the democratic, 
tarian principle of “privilege for none, 
for all.“ It becomes necessary, 
to obscure and sublimate this con- 
the propagandist accomplishes by 
Semantic trick. The word “privilege” is 
dever used; instead, the special favors of 
®overnment are termed stimull, incentives, or 
tion to promote some desirable 
PUblic purpose which otherwise could not be 
ved because of the extraordinary risks, 

or difficulties involved. 
propaganda is a crude distortion of 
jhe theory that “the end justifies the means.“ 
t misrepresents the end as some public 
Purpose, when in reality it is private privi- 
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lege. By excluding alternatives it creates 
the pression that this is the only possible 
means by which the professed end can be 


pained. It conceals the fact that monopoly 

antithetical to the end posited; that the 
tonopolist will pocket the subsidy and sabo- 
the end. Notwithstanding these dis- 
ons, such propaganda in recent times 
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has yielded a rich harvest of special privileges 
for big business. 
G. National policy 

Big business, however, must do more than 
merely defend, justify and promote mon- 
opoly by direct means; its ultimate power 
and survival demand that it extend its dom- 
ination to the broader area of national poli- 


tics. This compulsion leads to the at- 


tempted unification of economic and politi- 
cal power, which Marxist theorists regard as 
the final stage of monopoly capitalism It is 
dramatic evidence of the precarious status of 
big business in the modern world that it 
feels constrained to exert a controlling in- 
fluence over: taxation, public spending, 
monetary policy, regulation of business, com- 
munications, labor and social legislation, 
natural resources development, scientific 
research and technology, international eco- 
nomic relations, foreign aid and military 
policy. 

How does big business justify its intru- 
sion into national politics and its large out- 
lays for political activity and propaganda in 
connection therewith? How does it conceal 
its selfish interest in promoting favorable 
and defeating unfavorable legislation? In 
general, it relies on two techniques: identi- 
fication of its self-interest with the public 
welfare, and appeal to “a devil theory,“ The 
first involves direct, positive affirmation of a 
mutuality of interest; the second involves 
creation of “a devil” from whose sinister de- 
signs only big business can save us. 

The Nation, it Is alleged, is beset by sub- 
versive forces and false ideologies which 
threaten to destroy democratic freedom and 
private capitalism, and to plunge the coun- 
try into Socialist tyranny. The danger is 
very real because the agents of subversion, 
though few in number perhaps, are inordi- 
nately clever, articulate and persuasive, and 
their ideas have a fatally seductive appeal 
for the masses because of their humanitarian 
overtones. Big business, dedicated as it is 
to democracy, free competitive enterprise 
and public welfare, has a sacred mission to 
warn the ple of this menace and to In- 
struct them how best to combat it. By 
happy coincidence the most effective way to 
frustrate these insidious designs is to sup- 
port national policies recommended by big 
business. 

H. Cold war 


The cold war is the greatest bonanza ever 
youchsafed to the propagandists of big 
business. It provides a readymade foreign 
devil of monstrous capacity for evil; it in- 
sures, for his containment, a sustained flow 
of public funds equivalent to approximately 
10 percent of the Nation's productivity; it 
creates a chronic emergency from which only 
big business can save us; it generates op- 
portunities for profits, economic power and 
political domination beyond any limits here- 
tofore conceivable; best of all from the 
propagandist’s viewpoint, it provides a club 
of fear, intimidation and social ostracism 
with which to silence all criticism and dis- 
sent. An ideal situation exists for big bus- 
iness to seize power and assume responsi- 
bility for national defense and defense- 
related activities on its own terms. 

This is exactly what it has done. The re- 
sult is a big business-military-science-politi- 
cal combination which represents the great- 
est concentration of economic and political 
power ever witnessed in a supposedly free 
nation. The operation of this system is aptly 
described by Edgar Snow as “autoimperial- 
ism.” Unlike old fashioned imperialism, 
which was outerdirected, this new style is 
innerdirected—that is, toward exploitation 
of the American people. Each year the Fed- 
eral Government extracts from the people, by 
taxation and inflation, some $60 billion for 
defense and defense-related purposes; it 
then distributes these funds throughout the 
combination, a large proportion going to a 
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small number of giant corporations on non- 
competitive, negotiated procurement con- 
tracts. Thus, the purchasing power of the 
people is funneled by the Federal Govern- 
ment into the coffers of big business under 
the guise of protecting them from commu- 
nism. A goodly portion of this money, 
whether channeled through big business or 
budgeted in the military departments, goes 
to support the vast propaganda apparatus, 
whose function it is to keep the game going 
by exacerbating the cold war. 
v. IMPACT 


Because we are dealing here with elusive 
and imponderable phenomena, such as at- 
titudes and opinion, it is impossible to meas- 
ure objectively and with precision the impact 
of this massive, long-sustained propaganda 
effort of big business. One can only deduce 
a generalized, tentative estimate of its effect 
by observing the course of public policy in 
the areas sought to be influenced. If public 
policy, in its entirety and overtime, has 
operated to favor the concentration of eco- 
nomic power, then one may reasonably con- 
clude that this propaganda has made a sig- 
nificant, albeit incommensurable, contribu- 
tion to the observed trend. 

One may start from a solid base provided 
by big business itself. These masters of 
power, these men who live by and for power, 
certainly believe that propaganda is a neces- 
sary and indispensable tool for the concen- 
tration and maintenance of economic power. 
Otherwise, as rational beings, they would not 
devote such lavish outlays to it. Like true 
professionals they play the percentages, scat- 
tering their seeds of propaganda broadside in 
perfect confidence that some will fall on 
fertile ground and bear fruit. If they be- 
lieve in the efficacy of their own handiwork, 
as they obviously do, they may safely be 
taken at their own valuation. 

A solid basis also exists for appraising the 
effectiveness of the purely defensive propa- 
ganda’ of big business, which comprises a 
large part of the total. During the last 
quarter century, little headway has been 
made against concentrated economic power. 
While it is true that some local skirmishes 
have been won, some monopolistic aggres- 
sions checked, and some power grabs frus- 
trated, these sporadic and episodic victories 
have been minor incidents of a prolonged 
rear guard action. The public interest has 
been continuously on the defensive; the main 
citadels of corporate power stand un- 
breached; there has been no significant anti- 
monopoly legislation, no major shift in the 
tide of battle. Public opinion, during these 
years, has been indifferent, quiescent, and 
lethargic. Political leaders, sensing this 
mood and lacking strong public support, have 
hesitated to challenge corporate power or 
to act aggressively against it. On this rec- 
ord, the conclusion is unavoidable that the 
defensive propaganda of big business has 
been successful. 

It is somewhat more difficult to appraise 
the effect of propaganda designed to further 
the aggrandizement of economic power— 
i.e., offensive propaganda. Here, the struggle 
for the minds of men hangs in the balance 
and final judgment must be deferred. It 
can be said, however, on the basis of experi- 
ence to date, that this offensive propaganda 
has been successful on two fronts. First, it 
has yielded rich dividends in the form of 
special privileges, which have enhanced al- 
ready concentrated power. Among these are 
tax reductions and tax loopholes, a great 
variety of subsidies and guarantees, grants 
of privilege in the public domain, giveaway 
of public property, patent rights on publicly 
financed research, protection and fayors from 
regulatory commissions, preferential treat- 
ment in foreign aid and in international 
trade and investment, partnership arrange- 
ments, immunity from antitrust, and subsi- 
dized participation in new developments 
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such as atomic energy and the communica- 
tions satellite. This lavish use of special 
privilege. as an instrument of public policy 
has ushered in what some critics label the 
“New Age of Mercantilism.” These lush 
favors could scarcely have been extorted 
from a reluctant and cautious government 
without massive propaganda and intense po- 
litical activity. The fact that no substantial 
public opposition arose to challenge these 
grants of privilege indicates that the propa- 
gandists had done their work well at the 
grassroots level. The people did not rise 
against the aggressor bent on despoiling 
them. 

Second, it has been a decisive factor in 
the organization of the big business—mill- 
tary—science—political combination, which 
now dominates national defense policy, and 
through that controls indirectly our domes- 
tic and international economic policies. It is 
inconceivable that this greatest, most arti- 
ficial and most dangerous concentration of 
power in our history could have emerged, 
and maintained itself for over 15 years, had 
not public opinion been reduced to a state 
of abject, fear-ridden submission by a mas- 
sive propaganda effort. Big business alone, 
and relying solely on its own resources, could 
never have achieved such general acquies- 
cence; it was the combination of corporate 
economic power with governmental political 
power that made it possible. Even today, 
when the essential facts are widely known 
and criticism is quite general, the combi- 
nation remains invulnerable to attack. This 
leads some critics, such as C. Wright Mills 
and Fred J. Cook, to the pessimistic conclu- 
sion that we have attained a permanent 
corporative, Fascist state in which private 
and public power will remain unified in- 
definitely. They assume that public opinion 
is so debased and confused by the arts of 
propaganda that it neither can or will act 
to effect a separation of economic from 
political power. 

VI. REMEDIES 


Although public relations activity has been 
a large-scale going concern for some 40 years, 
and has become one of the main supports of 
corporate collectivism, little attention has 
been given to the problem of how to deal 
with it. It is an tronic commentary on our 
lack of realism that in the extensive litera- 
ture of antimonopoly policy few have thought 
it necessary to concern themselves with this 
important institutional foundation of mo- 
nopoly power. I shall conclude with a few 
observations on possible remedies. 


It would seem that, as a very minimum, 
Government might appropriately intervene, 
in those areas where it has original jurisdic- 
tion, to protect the people, as consumers and 
taxpayers, from being compelled to pay for 
the brainwashing to which they are now sub- 
jected. Three areas of original jurisdiction 
invite such remedial action: income taxation, 
the regulated industries, and procurement. 
In the first—income taxation—all outlays by 
big business for public relations should be 
disallowed as costs of doing business on the 
ground that they are not legitimate costs 
and have no necessary, functional relation 
to production. In the second—the regulated 
industries—all outlays for public relations 
should be excluded from the cost basis on 
which rates are computed. In the third— 
procurement—no compensation should be 
paid, whether on competitive, negotiated or 
cost-plus contracts, for any public relations 
expenditures by suppliers. 

Obviously, these minimal measures would 
not prohibit public relations expenditures, 
but they would get them off the backs of con- 
sumers and taxpayers, and shift them to cor- 
porate equity holders, where they properly 
belong. The withdrawal of the present sub- 
sidization, which gives pi da a free 
ride at the expense of its victims, would al- 
most certainly reduce total outlays for this 
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purpose. Furthermore, it would get the Fed- 
eral Government out of its present untenable 
position of perverting its sovereign powers to 
the promotion of monopoly and to the ex- 
ploitation of the people. 

If we expect to solve the problem, however, 
we shall need to go beyond these limited 
remedial measures and challenge the basic 
right of corporations to engage in propa- 
ganda activities. Whence comes this so- 
called right? Historically, it derives, I sug- 
gest, from an error of constitutional interpre- 
tation—the extension to corporations of those 
inalienable rights guaranteed to natural per- 
sons by the Bill of Rights, specifically the 
rights of free speech and petition. The an- 
cient law recognized no such rights; corpo- 
rations were unnatural, artificial institutions 
created by privilege; their rights, powers, and 
freedoms were limited strictly to their func- 
tional economic necessities; actions that 
transcended these bounds were ultra vires. 
In the United States, however, we disregarded 
this traditional wisdom and allowed our 
charter-mongering States, operating under 
the 10th amendment, to spawn corporations 
under charters little better than letters of 
marque entitling them to prey on interstate 
commerce. Under these lax charters, and 
equally lax judicial sanctions, corporations 
have arrogated natural, or political, rights; 
they now claim the right to emit propaganda, 
to lobby, and to engage in political activity 
as an exercise of those inalienable rights 
guaranteed to natural persons by the Con- 
stitution. If we acquiesce in this pretension 
we shall never be able to control corporate 
power, because our concession provides it 
with the means to subvert the democratic 
process by which we hope to control it. 

Notwithstanding current usage and tradi- 
tional opposition to any limitation on free 
speech, even where it is abused, the sug- 
gestion that Government curb the propa- 
ganda activities of giant corporations is not 
as radical as may appear at first sight. The 
case for doing so is strong. This freedom is 
an instrument of monopoly power, not of 
economic production; outlays for propaganda 
contribute nothing to production and from 
the social point of view are a pure waste. 
It is an illegitimate freedom of recent vin- 
tage based upon a distorted interpretation 
of the Constitution; it is corruptive of the 
democratic process, a menace to free com- 
petition and other free institutions, and 
socially disastrous in its ultimate conse- 
quences. Government, recognizing these 
potential evils, already interferes with cor- 
porate freedom of speech, albeit half- 
heartedly and ineffectively, in a variety of 
ways: Lobbying, political contributions, 
labor organization, and collective bargaining, 
security flotations, trade practices and ad- 
vertising. Since the principle of restricting 
corporate freedom of speech is already well 
established we should extend it to other 
areas where the public interest is adversely 
affected. The Federal Government has 
ample- powers to do so through its control 
over interstate commerce, the regulated in- 
dustries, communications, the postal service, 
international relations, federally financed re- 
search, and antitrust policy, 

A simpler and more expeditious procedure, 
however, would be to require a national 
Charter for all corporations engaged in inter- 
state commerce, and in these charters to pro- 
hibit, under severe sanctions, all outlays for 
propaganda and political activity. This 
action would restore the modern corpora- 
tion to its original status as a strictly eco- 
nomic institution, endowed with sufficient 
power and freedom of action to perform the 
economic function for which it is chartered, 
but prohibited from engaging in any activity 
designed to influence public opinion or 
shape public policy. It would put a stop to 
the dangerous trend toward the unification of 
economic and political power under the 
aegis of corporate collectivism. It would re- 
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store democracy to its proper status as mas 
ter in its own house. Since power over 
public opinion is the ultimate institution! 
foundation of modern monopoly, a s 

operation to excise the source of this power 
is required to correct the situation. This # 
a radical solution in the strict sense of the 
word—it gets at the root of the evil. 


Laws for Lawbreakers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS) 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Commercial Appeal of Memphis, Tenn- 
has recently printed an excellent edi; 
torial entitled “Laws for Lawbreakers- 
This editorial is concerned with the un- 
lawful and disorderly Negro demonstra 
tions which have been taking place in 
various parts of the country. Mr Presi” 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial as printed in the News and 
Courier, of Charleston, S.C., on July 6. 
1963, be printed in the Appendix of th 
RECORD 


There being no objection, the editoris! 
was ordered to be printed in the REcOR» 
as follows: 

LAWS FOR LAWBREAKERS 

President Kennedy, in presenting his new 
civil rights legislative package to 
on June 19, made it clear that he was doing 
so under coercion and fear of mass law 
breaking. 

“The result of continued Federal legis” 
lative inaction will be continued, if not 10” 
creased, racial strife—causing the leade 
on both sides to pass from the hands of 
sonable and responsible men to the pur- 
veyors of hate and violence, endangering 
the domestic tranquility, retarding our Ns 
tion's economic and social progress and 
weakening the respect with which the res 
of the world regards us,” the President said. 

If Congress fails to act positively on 
legislation, the President added, Ne 
“can be expected to continue increasing! 
to seek the vindication of these 
through organized direct action, with all 1 
potentially explosive consequences.” 

Negro leaders have been delighted to veriff 
the President's fears. Mass demonstrations 
have continued. A late summer m: 
Washington is threatened by Martin Luthef 
King’s Southern Christian Leadership a 
ference and James Farmer's Congress of R 
cial Equality (CORE). Ultimatums have 
been issued to business chains demanding 
desegregation of lunch counters and 
ployment by July 4 on threat of sit- 
picketing, boycott and street demonstrationꝭ 

The goal of these and other direct-a 
Negro leaders is simple: Full integration 
now. Whitney Young, head of the Ur 
League, has said: “We must now 
inate in favor of Negroes.” 

Representative ADAM CLAYTON ponte 
(Democrat, of New York), who claims to ha 
had a big hand in shaping the Presid 
civil rights message, has boasted: “The whi 
man is afraid * * * so now is the time 
keep him on the run.” ‘< 

This, then, is the environment surroun 7 
ing congressional consideration of a nasty 
designed legislative bundle with which 
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Kennedy administration hopes to pacify mil- 
kant Negroes. 

The three main objectives are: (1) De- 
“€regation of public accommodations, (2) 
Power for the attorney general to initiate 
*chool desegregation suits, and (3) standard- 
Ration of voter registration tests and estab- 
a ament of sixth-grade education as proof 

Tacy, 
tone last two sections were requested by 
President in February, but without great 
®Rthusiasm. Now he says they are impera- 
ve, with the addition of the public accom- 
Modations provision. 
a? Obtain any or all of the recommended 

Ws—which amount to virtual dictator- 
ipthe President's civil rights package 
Bena, be subjected to congressional hearings. 
“ao James Eastanp, Democrat, of Mis- 

Ppi, chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, is not expected to let such a bill 
der, the floor through his hands. So a 

erent route is being followed. Hearings 
Underway in the House Judiciary com- 
, headed by EMANUEL CELLER, Demo- 
of New York. If the bill can be brought 
© House floor, approval is anticipated, 
will send it to the Senate without 
through Senator Easrraxn's com- 
The next move will be a filibuster, 
by Southern Democrats. Only if 

20 Republican Senators join lib- 

ocrats can a two-thirds majority be 
Austered for a cloture vote to halt the 
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© knows exactly what will happen 
during the long, hot wearisome 
But there are probabilities. 

House bill will be a watered- 
on of the Kennedy proposal. 
neral Robert Kennedy, in testi- 
e measure, already has conceded 
&dministration will accept a compromise. 
been forced to admit that the 
ion of public accommodations— 
els, restaurants, and the like— 
affect smaller businesses, particu- 
places as houses. He 
the pertinent issue of private 
y rights in all business establish- 
whatever their size. ADAM POWELL 
confessed that the Negroes won't 
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Ouse bill is approved and sent to the 
the filibuster is inevitable. The ad- 
tion even now is saying that Repub- 
be to blame for the predictable 
vote cloture, but the fact remains 
Southern Democrats will be splitting 
Party in overt opposition against their 
administrative leader. Whether a fli- 
prevent eventual passage of some 
on of the civil rights bill is now 
But there's a fair chance it will. 
d the Negroes and their leaders then 
Out their threats, both State and Fed- 
Governments may be faced by actual 
on. 
— organizations have warned that if 
beak ont get the laws they want, they'll 
existing laws. 
This is the paradox. Congress is being 
— by threat of violence and mass 
t. The foundations of constitutional 
pyerament are being shaken. The rights of 
Vate property owners are being put in 
leopardy by an administration which is con- 
principally with placating Negroes 
ping a sizable vote bloc on its side. 
anger is that the continued and rea- 
N. progress being made in raising 
de dale to full equality, under the law, will 
Son ted abruptly by widespread racial ten- 
or outright violence, 
to is is not a nation given to writing laws 
Conform with lawlessness, but because 
Tens 18 fear—as AnaM POWELL and President 
y have said in diferent phrases— 
is what the militant group of Negroes 
Ow demanding. 
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Washington Post Joins Chorus of Protest 
to Quality Stabilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is grati- 
fying indeed that the Washington Post, 
one of our country’s great newspapers, 
has added its editorial voice to the chorus 
of protest. against the so-called quality 
stabilization legislation. The Post’s co- 
gent editorial of July 8, 1963, forcefully 
sets forth its dangers. l 

The editorial follows: 

QUALITY STABILIZATION 

One must marvel at the energy and inge- 
nuity of those who are determined to elimi- 
nate competition in retail distribution and 
saddle consumers with price increases that 
could cost them more than 81 billion an- 
nually, First they persuaded many States 
to enact fair trade or resale-price mainte- 
nance legislation. But 27 States and the 
District of Columbia have either invalidated 
or refused to enact such legislation, and now 
a well-heeled lobby, spearheaded by retall 


druggists, is attempting to accomplish that 


end through Federal legislation. Since the 
term “fair trade“ has been thoroughly dis- 
credited, they are now backing a quality 
stabilization bill (H.R. 3669) in an effort 
to gull the public with a euphemism that is 
as transparent as a picture window. 

H.R. 3689, which has just been pushed 
through the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce by Chairman 
Oren Harris, would grant manufacturers ab- 
solute power to fix the prices on branded or 
trademarked articles at every stage of the 
distribution process without fear of Govern- 
ment intervention. Why this legislation 
should be supported by small businessmen, 
who would be bereft of any vestige of bar- 
gaining power, is something of a mystery. 
But there is nothing mysterious about other 
aspects of this bill which is opposed by vir- 
tually every agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment—the Departments of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Justice and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission—and by interests so divergent as 
those represented by the AFL-CIO, the Amer- 
ican Bar Association and the Wall Street 
Journal. 

Alfred R. Oxenfeldt, a professor of market- 
ing at Columbia University, succinctly sum- 
marized the objections to the so-called Qual- 
{ty Stabilization Act when he testified that 
“the bill's ultimate effect would be to re- 
quire highly efficient distributors to charge 
substantially more than their costs would 
require. Consequently, it would weaken, and 
possibly eliminate, the chief attraction that 
new types of retailers have offered through- 
out American history to win a place for them- 
selves in the market place. In short, the 
Quality Stabilization Act would help us to 
transform U.S. retailing into the unprogres- 
sive type that prevails in much of Europe.” 

A Senate version of this act is embodied in 
a resolution (S. 774) sponsored by Senator 
Husert H. HUMPHREY. The Senator was once 
a druggist, and it is perhaps significant that 
his version of the bill makes no provision 
for exempting prescription drugs. 

Seasoned observers believe that this thor- 
oughly reprehensible piece of legislation, the 
essence of which has already been rejected 
in 27 States, stands a good chance of passing 
the Congress. In that event we would urge 
President Kennedy to respond with a sting- 
ing veto, 
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Young GOP Convention Shocked 
Ex-Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, an inter- 
esting interview was published in the 
Minneapolis Tribune of July 7. Leonard 
Nadasdy, former national chairman of 
the Young Republican Federation, re- 
ported on the recent Young Republican 
Convention in San Francisco, 

The tactics of those identified by Mr. 
Nadasdy as “members of the John Birch 
Society and the radical right“ have no 
place in a responsible political party, 
either in the junior or senior division. 
According to the article, these members 
showed intolerance for the views of 
others and contempt for the democratic 
procedures essential to a responsible 
political organization. 

Mr. Nadasdy's comparison of these 
tactics with those pursued by the Com- 
munists is valid. In Minnesota many 
years ago we experienced these same tac- 
tics from a group in our own political 
party, that time from the left, and suc- 
cessfully defeated them. 

It is unfortunate that Senator GoLp- 
WATER should apear to be the beneficiary 
of the activity of these extremists. They 
offer nothing constructive on the Ameri- 
can scene, and are evidently embracing 
the tactics of those whom they profess 
to oppose. 

Complacency will not suffice to meet 
the threat posed by these extremists. I 
wish to commend Mr. Nadasdy for his 
expressed determination to alert the 
people to the dangers of the Birch Soci- 
ety and the radical right. 

The interview foliows: 

Mon Rute Tactics Crren— Young GOP 

CONVENTION SHOCKED Ex-Lxabrn 
(By Mercer Cross) 

Leonard Nadasdy said Saturday he is “still 
in a state of shock” because of the Young 
Republican National Federation convention 
in San Francisco, Calif. 

“The whole thing has been very disillusion- 
ing for me.“ said the immediate past presi- 
dent of the 500,000-member federation. 

Narrowly elected to succeed Nadasdy for the 
next 2 years was Donald Lukens, 32, Wash- 
ington, D.C., who campaigned as a supporter 
of Senator Barry GOLDWATER, Republican, of 
Arizona, for President. 

Defeated was Charles McDevitt, 30, Bolse, 
Idaho, who took no stand on a GOP presi- 
dential candidate. McDevitt had the unani- 
mous support of the 15-member Minnesota 
delegation. 

McDevitt had the edge going into the 
Young GOP convention, said Nadasdy, 32, a 
General Mills public relations man who lives 
in Plymouth. 

But, he said, Lukens’ supporters “used the 
old Communist technique of causing a lot 


or dissension and a lot of furor, at which 


they were eminently successful.” 

Their purpose, said Nadasdy, “was to com- 
pletely ensnarl the convention and confuse 
everyone. All this was accomplished by 
screaming and hollering.” 
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At the center of the confusion were mem- 
bers of the John Birch Society and the 
radical right, Nadasdy sald. 

Two years ago the Minnesotan was elected 
chairman as a member of the Young Republi- 
cans’ moderate faction. As convention 
chairman this year, he said: 

Rightwing delegates shouted at him to 
“go back to Russia.” 

“They made a couple of rushes at the 
podium to take the gavel away from me. 

“There were fistfights on the floor.” 

At one point the national anthem had to 
be played to make the delegates sit down, 
and police were summoned to keep order. 

Radicals distributed scrurrilous printed 
matter attacking Nadasdy. 

McDevitt's hotel room was broken into and 
campaign literature, two typewriters, and 
some briefcases were stolen. 

“I've never seen such violence at a Young 
Republican affair,” said Nadasdy. “It was 
like a nightmare to be there.” 

GOLDWATER appeared at a rally the first 
night of the convention. 

Nadasdy said he appealed to the Senator 
to heip restore order. GOLDWATER said he 
would try to calm down the delegates and 
would say he supported no candidate for 
Young GOP chairman, Nadasdy reported. 

“He apparently forget what he said to me,” 
said Nadasdy. “All this did was to pour 
gasoline on the flames.” 

The Minnesotan made this prediction con- 
cerning GOLDWATER: 

“Uniess the Senator starts getting some 
sane, conservative people around him, he's 
going to have a very difficult time getting 
the nomination and being elected.” 

Nadasdy said he has set out on this per- 
sonal mission: 

“During the coming year I want to try 
to alert the people, and especially the Re- 
publicans, as to the real objective of the 
John Birch Society and the radical right, 
which is to subvert the Republican Party 
and to seize control, rather than just nom- 
inate a presidential candidate.” 

Particularly in Minnesota, where Birchers 
are scarce, said Nadasdy, “It really worries 
me. I'm just afraid people aren't going to 
see the danger. I think we're complacent.” 

The radicals are “not reasonable,” he said. 
“They know what they're doing. They know 
where they’re going. They’re extremely 
dangerous. They're after power for power’s 
sake.” 

And the significance to the senior party? 

“The significance,” said Nadasdy, “is a 
word of warning that the national conven- 
tion in San Francisco next year is going to be 
one of the toughest ones the party's ever 
had.” 

Far-righters spent much time and money 
to elect their man to lead the Young Repub- 
licans, said Nadasdy, and they'll spend 10 
times as much to take over the senior party. 

It's a question whether the party's going 
to allow mob rule or whether they're going 
to see an orderly conducted convention.” 

As for Lukens, the new Young Republican 
chairman, “He is not a Bircher, but he cer- 
tainly began to say everything they wanted 
him to say,” said Nadasdy. 

Lukens campaigned for abolition of the 
Federal income tax, U.S. withdrawal from the 
United Nations and a “court of the union” 
higher than the U.S. Supreme Court. 

“I'm very concerned about what's going 
to happen to the organization,” said Nadasdy. 
“Only time will tell. I just want to see if 
Lukens can stand up to the people who 
elected him.” 

John Birchers at the Young Republican 
convention were mostly from California, Illi- 
nois, and Iowa, with a scattering from other 
States, Nadasdy said. 

“These people are a minority, They don’t 
even represent one-fourth of the people in 
our party,” he added, 
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“This radical element are just like the 
Communists. They drive the good people 
away.” 


The Late Judge John H. Morris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, when any of us loses an old friend, 
we naturally like to use the most super- 
lative words we can think of to describe 
that friend. Last week I lost a friend in 
the unexpected passing of Judge John H. 
Morris, of New Castle, Ind. Because the 
editorial from the New Castle, Ind., 
Courier-Times best describes some of 
Judge Morris’ wonderful qualities, under 
unanimous consent, I include it in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

Morris Ser EXAMPLE or DUTY FOR 
Goop CrrEEN— His Passing REMINDS Us 
OF OBLIGATION WE Owe TO OTHERS 
The death of Judge John H. Morris re- 

minds us of the obligation which all of us 

have to the many people who have built our 
community, and particularly to certain peo- 
ple whose contribution is outstanding. What 
these people do is important, but in the 
bullding of a good community nothing is 
more important than character. Judge 

Morris’ service on the bench, long and dis- 

tinguished though it was, was not greater 

than the example he set as a good citizen. 

Law and order are the first rule of civiliza- 
tion, and the competence which Judge Morris 
brought to the bench was extraordinary. It 
has been said that he was qualified by tem- 
perament, education, and experience. That 
his father had been judge of the court before 
him was both a part of his experience and 
perhaps an influence upon his tempera- 
ment—at least in his regard for the role 
of the jurist in our society. In 26 years a 
judge hears a lot of testimony, and knows 
a lot of things about people and the aw that 
most of us do not know. Judge Morris once 
commented to us that when witnesses were 
asked about how many drinks they had had, 
they almost invariably said, “just a couple.” 
None seem ever to have had one, or three, 
or four, 

How well he served is common knowledge 
in the many cases that were venued to the 
court here. In his first 19 years as judge, 
only two of his decisions were reversed, and 
while we do not have the record for his latter 
years on the bench it is reasonable to presume 
that reversals were—if possible—even fewer. 

Nobody gives such service to his commu- 
nity and his country without a profound 
sense of duty, and his own sense of duty is 
probably best reflected in a word of appre- 
ciation spoken by him to the jurors who 
served the last day he presided as judge: 

“I want to use you as representatives ‘of 
the hundreds of jurors who have appeared 
in this court during my term of office. 
Jurors play an important part in our system 
of law, and are not given the recognition 
they deserve. Each one serves at incon- 
venience to himself, lays aside his personal 
affairs for the time served, and suffers finan- 
cial loss. While in the case you have just 
decided a man’s liberty was involved—the 
most serious case in which you may render 
a decision—in every case you disappoint 
someone at least. You perform such service 
wholly as a duty.” 
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Surveillance of Communications Satellite 
Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, on ê 
recent visit to Minnesota my attention 
was called to an excellent article in 
Minneapolis Star regarding the Com- 
munications Satellite Act and the Amer” 
ican image. The story was taken from 
remarks by a University of Minn 
journalism instructor, Mr. Robert Lind- 
say, made before the American Council 
for Better Broadcasts. I think that Mr. 
Lindsay spoke for many of us in express“ 
ing his concern over the Communications 
Satellite Act and his hope that the 5 
eral Communications Commission will 
accept fully and energetically its heavy 
responsibilities under the act. I. too, am 
convinced that the American people are 
still very much concerned with ow 
uniquely mixed public-private effort in 
space communications and will demand 
that the public interest be paramount in 
all operations conducted under the 3 
I ask that the article by Mr. Lin 
carried in the Minneapolis Star of June 
18 be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recor” 
as follows: 

We say of the communication satellite 
that, used wisely, they should prove of great 
value in achieving world understanding. i 
am not entirely certain what is meant bi 
“world understanding.” I suspect it m 
something different to each of us. 

I do know that for several decades there 
have existed channels of communica 
which, if they but carried the appropriate 
messages, could have achieved this d 
if loosely construed, state. The problem 
seems to be that we have yet to determine 
what communication, what messages, should 
go into the channels. 

Obviously, I believe that the Communica* 
tions Satellite Act should be subjected 1 
thorough examination and discussion- 
submit that, as a legislative solution to ® 
new and uncharted dimension of the 
age, it is of highly questionable validity- 

In signing the act on that fateful day 
1962, President Kennedy declared, In 
way, the vigor of our competitive free enter 
prise system will be effectively used in 
challenging new activity on the frontier of 
space.” > 

I wish I were not so uneasy on hearing 
what seems to be a faithful echo of the 
President’s words in this passage from 
public relations blurb of the Bell System: 

“Above all else, Project Telstar is a tribute 
to the American free enterprise system. 

h its own initiative, spending millions 
of dollars of its own money, the Bell Syste™ 
is exploring new voiceways in space to nelp 
bring better communications to the Nation 
and the world.” 

The question must be asked: “Whose neW 
volceways are being explored? And is 
better communications for the common cst 
riers benefited by the corporation necessarily 
what is best for the national interest?" 

It has long been my understanding tha 
articulation, if not implementation, of for- 
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on policy is a responsibility of the President 
the United States, not of a broadcasting 
to k (which isn’t so much as licensed 

Operate by the Government). I simply 


to ers the job of influencing minds and, 

Ing ty that unfortunate expression, projeet- 
the American image.” 

If it must be, then let “The Beverly Hill- 

" ride around the world on microwaves 


f 


Programing, and the best of our USIA pro- 
framing, bouncing up to the satellites and 
to the villages and cities of all countries. 
Ss is to be hoped that the Federal Com- 
nications Commission, in particular, will 
la itself to the responsibilities stipu- 
ted for it, although in broad terms, in the 
unications Satellite Act. Nondiscrim- 

use of and access to the system, 
fective 
priate to the services—these are among satel- 
aes ater ind responsibilities of the 
It 


will be interesting to observe how as- 

Lenos the FCC concerns itself with them. 

by Us hope that this policy will be guided 
Men of wisdom and vision. 


Those Who Think Differently 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


eat: LIPSCOMB. Mr: Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks I submit for 
inclusion in the REecorD a copy of the 
13 encement address presented June 
» 1963, to the South Pasadena, Calif., 
ose by Andrew J. Van Horn. 

Van Horn, who resides in the 
{eneressional district it is my privilege 

Tepresent, was the valedictorian of 
South Pasadena High School this year. 
An excellent student, he has received a 
of p to the Harvey Mudd Institute 

the Claremont Colleges in California. 
commencement address contains a 
Message on the importance of individ- 
tality which I believe will be of interest 
bers of Congress, 
The adcress follows: 

‘THoss WHO THINK DIFFERENTLY 
(Commencement address, by Andrew Van 
South Pasadena High School, June 
13, 1963) 
fn: Thompson, fellow classmates, and 
deaporg when we survey our lives and en- 


A 


ty the 
balance between the one and the many. 
In recent years the rugged individualism 
Which has characterized our society in the 
Past seems to have been replaced by a pas- 
dan for security and anonymity. This silent 
“urrender to economic security has been fol- 
lowea by the suppression of personal self- 
pression and the development of mass cul- 
Security seems to have become the 
plum of the people. 
Tt is true that the individual today is 
{iced with many forces of conformity. He 
faced with mass democracy and a drift 
collectivism brought on by the ever- 
increasing encroachments of big Govern- 
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ment, big business, and big labor. Educa- 
tion, although certainly not in South Pasa- 
dena, has likewise followed the trend by at- 
tempting to create the well-adjusted person. 
The philosopher Nietzshche was referring to 
this type of education when he said: “The 
surest way to corrupt a youth is to instruct 
him to hold in higher esteem those who 
think alike than those who think differently.” 

The rolls of the welfare boards and the 
unemployment bureau are filled with the 
names of citizens who are irresponsible and 
dependent upon others. In those who choose 
as much idleness as possible as a way of life 
this pursuit of security and mass culture has 
not brought about boldness or dedication or 
even responsible citizenship. Rather it has 
resulted in what sociologists commonly term 
as lost leadership, wasted lives, and moral 
decay. Further, this analysis leads me to the 
conclusion that when any citizen accepts 
Government paternalism, democracy itself 
inevitably decays. 

Ultimately, however, what can affect the 
individual most deeply is not the physical 
organization of his life, but the spiritual 
view he has of himself. The forces which 
supposedly rule man's fate—history and 
sclence—look to a third force—the deity. 
The very Judeo-Christian tradition of West- 
ern man asserts the worth of the individual, 
and God and the individual are at the core 
of our American philosophy. For example, 
we recognize that only to the individual is 
a soul given, and undeniably, birth and death 
are experienced only by individuals. I con- 
sider Christ Himself as a true individualist, 

In today’s world the safeguard against op- 
pression is not faceless conformity but the 
presence of many individuals who refuse to 
either serve or submit. There are in all 
societies three groups: the individuals, the 
conformists, and those who could become 
either. The relative numbers of each group 
determine the type of society—from the in- 
dividualist to the totalitarian, and the great 
civilizations have been the former. 

There is, however, a distinction between 
mere nonconformity and individuality. 
Since all individuals have a duty to society, 
they must recognize the value of laws and 
moral codes, but individual dignity is not 
lost by to follow the ethics of 
society. It is lost when we fail to choose 
and conform blindly. Difference for the sake 
of difference does not make individuality, 
but difference is one integral facet of indi- 
viduality. 

The French say, “Vive la difference,” al- 
though in a different sense, and it is differ- 
ence which has distinguished America. The 
highest aspirations of the American people 
are served by those who are different, not by 
those who conform without thinking. Al- 
bert Einstein said, “Only the individual can 
think, and thereby create new values for 
society.” Although not everyone is capable 
of being an Abraham Lincoln or a Thecdore 
Roosevelt or an Albert Einstein, every person 
is capable of thinking for himself and seek- 
ing his own relationship between the one 
and the many. 

I belleve that as individuals we can restore 
to our culture the ideals we seem to be losing 
by starting with the present reality of the 
organization world and making it and our- 
selves free—through integrity, imagination, 
and intelligence. We must realize that prog- 
ress, even in group operations, results in 
direct proportion to the intellectual freedom 
of action given to the men on the team. 
We must also realize that the true indi- 
vidual never ceases his education, because 
he knows that even though his formal edu- 
cation may be over, individual fulfilment 
requires growth and learning at every age. 
Finally, if the American concept of democracy 
in action is analogous to a team made up 
of free-thinking individuals, then in order 
for democracy in the United States to main- 
tain its present worth, we must act to return 
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to the precepts of God and the individual as 
the centers of today's society. 

Albert Schweitzer said, We need a society, 
a faith, and a church that respect the indi- 
vidual and call to life all the ethical think- 
ing and reverence that dwells in him.” He 
also said of the way to make life meaning- 
ful, “There is no other way to that, than 
that each one individually settles accounts 
with himself and that we all * * * ponder 
how our will to act and will to progress can 
be evolved from the meaning that we give 
to our own lives and life around us.” In 
these lines Dr. Schweitzer was referring to 
the balance which each of us must seek be- 
tween thoughtless conformity and complete 
individuality. 

The cultivation of individuality and in- 
tegrity is a goal within the reach of every- 
one, and in our society we now have a choice 
as to how far we should conform and to 
what causes we shall give ourselves. I be- 
lieve that each of us as individuals must 
use this choice, or one day we shall awaken 
to find that it is gone. 


Seat Belt Standards Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, last week- 
end over 530 lives were lost on the high- 
ways of the United States. Year after 
year, we have watched the carnage grow 
and yet only recently have we begun to 
make serious efforts to prevent some of 
that loss of life. 

One tested and proved method of say- 
ing lives is the addition of seat belts to 
automobiles. We know that “the wear- 
ing of seat belts materially reduces the 
number of serious and fatal automobile 
injuries.” 

In recent years, therefore, many peo- 
ple and organizations, like the Greater 
Minneapolis Safety Council, concerned 
with automotive safety have encouraged 
greater use of seat belts and the Ameri- 
can public has increasingly accepted the 
wisdom and safety of using the belts. 

Unfortunately, seat belts of substand- 
ard quality have found their way on to 
the market. Today, by voting for H.R. 
134, we have the opportunity of assur- 
ing every person who buys a belt, sold 
or shipped in interstate commerce, that 
the belts are at least up to minimum 
standards which do, in fact, protect their 
lives. 

It is, as the President and the com- 
mittee report say, the right of consum- 
ers to be protected against the market- 
ing of goods which are hazardous to 
health and life.” 

It is simply too late to explain to the 
accident victim of an inadequate seat 
belt that he should have bought a better 
belt. Let us take the sensible way, as 
we have done in other hazardous areas, 
and permit the minimum standards of 
safety for seat belts to be promulgated 
by the proper agency of Government. 

Then those who heed the call of good 
sense and safety, those who purchase seat 
belts, will not be given false security in 
place of real hope in case of accident, 
Let us vote “yes” to save lives. 
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Spearhead Technology 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I submit herewith 
an editorial from the June 10, 1963, is- 
sue of Aviation Week and Space Tech- 
nology. 

This editorial points up the rapid 
strides the French are making in avia- 
tion and I believe it will be of interest 
to all my colleagues. 

SPEARHEAD TECHNOLOGY 
(By Robert Kotz) 

The 25th international airshow, which 
will soar to its climax at Le Bourget this 
week, provides a major opportunity to sense 
just how the major nations are faring in 
the spearhead technologies that constitute 
the aerospace industry. Of all the nations 
that are seriously working in the aerospace 
field, only the Soviet Union, with its in- 
troverted, molelike attitude, will not be 
represented by products truly indicative of 
its current state-of-the-art developments. 
For the many thousands of Frenchmen who 
will jam Le Bourget on the flying weekends, 
the Paris airshow is an exhilarating exhibi- 
tion of flying, from the solo performances of 
the aerobatic aces to the precision forma- 
tion maneuvers of the various national mill- 
tary teams. But for the thousands of aero- 
space technicians from all over the world, 
who thread their way slowly through the 
static technical exhibits and talk business 
in the company chalets, it is a rare oppor- 
tunity to determine which way the technical 
winds are blowing and how the fortunes of 
individual companies and nations are 
changing as a result. 

In the 20th century, the aerospace indus- 
try has not only been a major measure of 
national military power, but has also served 
as a significant gage of national positions 
in the highly competitive technologies that 
pace modern industrial development across 
the entire spectrum of the economy. In the 
postwar era, the development of national 
aerospace power, with supersonic aircraft 
and intercontinental ballistic missiles, has 
largely overshadowed the economic impor- 
tance of a vigorous, technically alert aero- 
space industry to each national economy in- 
volved. In the modern world the fortunes 
of a nation’s economy inexorably depend on 
the progress of its technology. The aero- 
space industry has made a habit of pushing 
hardest on most of the new technologies that 
are the true measure of technical progress, 
such as electronics, nucleonics, advanced 
metallurgy and materials development and 
the ever-expanding speed range of aerody- 
namics into the hypervelocities of missiles 
and reentry from outer space. 

EARLY BRITISH LEAD 


It is the nations that make the basic in- 
vestment to push their national representa- 
tives hardest in these spearhead technologies 
that are bound to play the major roles in 
international affairs, as they are the keys to 
modern power as well as a significant eco- 
nomic force. The British got off to a strong 
start in this postwar competition, largely as 
a result of their wartime work on the gas 
turbine engine. The technological founda- 
tions they laid during the first postwar de- 
cade reached a perlod of maximum return in 
the late 1950's when British aeronautical ex- 
ports ran at a level of over $400 million an- 
nually for 4 years from 1958 to 1961, before 
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beginning a decline in 1962 that is expected 
to continue for the foreseeable future. Over 
half of the British 10-year export total of 
$3.3 billion in the 1952-62 decade resulted 
from their initial dominance of the gas tur- 


bine engine technology. During this period 


British aviation exports passed up such tra- 
ditional leaders as scotch whisky, automo- 
biles and textiles as the prime source of for- 
eign exchange. The current decline is the 
direct result of a period of false economy, 
brought about by government leaders who 
refused to make the investments in research 
and development required to keep up the hot 
pace of the supersonic and space era, Ironi- 
cally, the significance of these crippling eco- 
nomies were lost on the treasury types who 
inflicted them, because they failed to under- 
stand that the peak levels of exports that 
then prevailed could be supported for the 
future only through adequate investment in 
research and development. 

In contrast, the French aviation industry 
rose like a phoenix from its wartime ashes 
to a point where at the 1957 Paris air show 
we were able to write, “there is little doubt 
that the French are becoming the dominant 
force in European aviation” (June 10, 1957, 
p. 21). In the last 4 years the French econ- 
omy has reaped a harvest—almost a 
billion dollars in export business—from those 
technical developments that were just 
sprouting in 1957. French aviation exports 
have grown to the point where they are now 
Just a shade behind the British total, have 
taken several of the key British markets 
away and will challenge the British severely 
for European leadership in the future. 


FRENCH DRIVE CONTINUES 


The French are still pursuing these spear- 
head technologies wherever they lead, re- 
gardless of how high the initial cost must 
appear at times. They are continuing their 
own development of nuclear weapons and 
their supersonic delivery systems, they are 
pushing technically sophisticated electronics 
and propulsion developments and they are 
determined to develop their own space tech- 
nology. The current French Government is 
sufficiently realistic to that 
whether the weapons these technologies de- 
velop are ever used or not, the industrial 
techniques that fall out into the general 
economy from this weapons research and 
development are absolutely essential to the 
maintenance of a first-class modern nation. 

It is interesting to note that the United 
States has exported $10.6 billion in aeronau- 
tical products during the last decade with 
the largest annual yolumes—averaging about 
$1.3 billion annually—during the 1960-62 pe- 
riod when U.S.-manufactured jet transports 
were swelling the international airline fleets 
of the world. j 

The Anglo-French Concorde supersonic 
transport project has the capability of chal- 
lenging the U.S. lead in the lucrative jet 
transport market of the future, although 
this race is far from run. But the figures 
cited above are a reminder to shortsighted 
politicians that the real question in main- 
taining a superior aerospace industry is not 
whether a nation can afford it but whether a 
nation can truly afford not to have it. 


“But if Ye Turn Away” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
Dr. R. Archie Ellis, one of the most able, 
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articulate, and respected ministers in the 
Southern Baptist Convention, presented 
to the membership of the First Baptist 
Church of Columbia, S. C., on June 23. 
1963, one of the best sermons I have ever 
read on the importance of keeping our 
Nation close to God. This sermon 
particularly concerned with the recent 
Supreme Court decisions against prayer 
in schools and also against a State re- 
quiring its public officeholders to ex- 
press a belief in God. 

I commend this eloquent sermon 
my colleagues and, therefore, ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the sermo? 
was orderd to be printed in the Recor» 
as follows: 

Bor w Ye Turn Away” 


The one prayer that should character! 
the devotional life of every Christian in 
time of crisis should be: “Lord, teach me to 
pray and teach me to pray aright.” 

One of the most dramatic Bible stories tell 
how Jerusalem, the city of God, was peseiged 
by an Assyrian host. Already the armies of 
Sennacherib had swept over the villages of 
Judah. The forces of evil seemed invincible 
It seemed only a matter of time before the 
holy citys’ walls would be breached and the 
enemy would pour through like a flood. 

Then the enemy overreached himself. 
of Sennacherib’s generals taunted the 
ites on the wall, shouting that their God was 
too weak to protect them. The word came 2 
King Hezekiah, He did the only thing he 
could do—with hope. Rending his clothe 
and putting on the sackcloth of repen 
he went into the house of God and laid the 
matter out before the Lord. 

You know what happened, Lord Byron 
captured the spirit of it in his famillar poem 
which starts: 

“The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the 
fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple 
and gold.“! 


Then he tells how the Angel of peat! 
spread his wings on the blast, smote 
might of the Gentile and melted his host lik? 
the snow. The Bible record says 185,00 
Assyrians died that night. The King Jame? 
Version sums it up quaintly by saying. 
when they arose early in the m „ be 
hold, they were all dead corpses,""* And the 
remnant of the foe slunk away home b 
Assyria. Israel had been saved by the dire? 
intervention of God. 

Now what I am going to say this morning 
could be summed up in a four-word prayer: 
“Lord, do it again.” 

Of course we have an external foe from 
whose threats we need deliverance. BU 
much more important is our need to be saved 
from ourselves. 

Two years ago this month the Supreme 
Court of the United States ruled that it 1 
unconstitutional to require public office 
holders to believe in God. ed 

Last June the same high Court bann 
a simple public school prayer which nad 
been composed by the New York State 
of Education (or regents) in an effort to have 
a daily devotional exercise acceptable to s 

Now comes a third decision. Last week 
but one of the Justices ruled that the Sta 
no longer can require Bible reading and 
of the Lord’s Prayer in public school 
rooms. 

This is the third in a series of annul 
sermons, each of them growing out of a feel 
ing of tremendous concern over one or 
of these court cases. . 

Taken singly, by themselves, these ruling 
may not seem too alarming, Few atheists 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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— office—now. I for one hold no special 
for the regents’ prayer. Nor am I 
ratiy concerned about the question 
Whether States have the authority to order 
chool devotional periods, because I am in- 
— that South Carolina has no such 
do + therefore, the Supreme Court rulings 
hot strike down any of our State laws. 

But when the three rulings are viewed 
teether, as a cumulative series, and when 
to Series is projected to its logical conclu- 
thla. then the outlook is terrifying. When 

trend is placed alongside other trends in 

— life, the situation adds up to a 

Republic present danger to the life of the 
c. 

America is in grave danger of being secu- 

‘tized to such an extent that God will have 
us to be true to Himself. 
The frightening thing about these deci- 
tiong of the Court is not so much their sub- 
It is rather the precedents that are 
set. If the Court can do these things 
reasons stated, then it can do a lot of 
things. 
course of doing these other things, 
urt may sweep away the last trace of 
acknowledgement of God as the 
of our liberties and the source of our 
Principles. 
point in that these rulings were based 
y on the first amendment to our 
Constitution, which says simply 
e Congress shall not make any laws 
ng the establishment of religion nor 
ting the free exercise thereof. Then 
eral principle was applied to the 
y virtue of the 14th amendment's 
that the States cannot abridge the 
citizens. 
think all Baptists agree with the 
principle of the separation of church 
State, as guaranteed by the first amend- 
But the amendment is meant simply 
id the growth of a state-supported 
. It has nothing to do with a religious 
right to acknowledge God in their 
life and to install nonsectarian re- 
Ngtous exercises in their public schools. 

In the Columbia Record of June 19, this 
Point is well stated in a quotation from Jo- 
Story, a noted legal commentator, 
Story said, and I quote: 
the bly at the time of the adoption of 
to Constitution, and of the amendment 

it now under consideration, the general if 
tha, the universal sentiment in America was, 

t christianity ought to receive encourage- 
Ment from the state so far as was not in- 
Patible with the private rights of con- 
An and the freedom of religious worship. 
it attempt to level all religions, and to make 
te matter of state policy to hold all in ut- 
indifference, would have created uni- 
atal disapprobation, if not universal indig- 
tion.“ “The State newspaper this week 
significantly what the ban 
reading and prayer does to that other 
ol the first amendment which forbids 
from prohibting the free exercise 
n. 
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aside the question of a State's 
require Bible reading and prayer, 
g that concerns me is this: Do the 
of this country have the right, in 
exercise of religion, to have Bible 
and prayer in their schools? Should 
ls be so operated that an at- 
of prayer will be expected—a few 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 
is no doubt but that this most re- 
cision will greatly discourage Bible 
and prayer in the classrooms, 
not it is lawful for such 
ces to take place voluntarily and spon- 
y at the local level. Indeed, the 
will make school officials and 
tant to sponsor any sort of re- 
exercises, This will lead inevitably 
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to more widespread secularization of our 
whole society. 

A question needs to be raised in another 
direction. If the courts can forbid this sort 
of religious exercises, what about the public 
school people who are teaching things that 
tend to wipe out religious faith? How about 
the rights of those who don't want that sort 
of indoctrination? Is materialism or athe- 
ism or naturalistic evolution to have rights 
that are denied to historic Christianity? 

Now, if you feel that I am trying to over- 
draw the picture let me give you excerpts 
from the letter written by a college fresh- 
man in one of our universities in answer 
to her father’s plea that she remain true to 
Christ and His church. This young lady 
was reared in a Christian home and in a spir- 


itual atmosphere and she writes as follows: 


“As for church, I have no use for it. I 
cannot conceive of Jesus, a proletarian car- 
penter, and His 12 disciples, sponsoring a 
society of cutthroat competition—and sub- 
human living conditions for the masses. 
It’s no wonder Karl Marx called religion the 
opiate of the masses. I am quite sure that 
I am no nearer damnation and hellfire, if 
Iam, then I prefer it.“ 

However, this matter of indoctrination in 
our school system is not confined to the 
State universities, but in one State, as has 
been reported, children of fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades are required to read books 
which, in dealing with the origin of the 
world, omit God entirely and accept the 
whole evolutionary scheme of things. Is it 
any wonder that children taught they are 
only accidental creatures of chance, descend- 
ants of the lower animals, grow up eager to 
follow brute lusts and ready to reject God? * 

Some will say that it is healthy to return 
all religious and moral instruction to the 
church and the home. But what about the 
millions of youngsters who get no home 
training and never see the inside of a 
church? Twenty years ago Dr. Walter Mater, 
preacher on “The Lutheran Hour,” said there 
were 17 million youngsters from ages 4 to 14 
who received no religious training. There 
must be several millions more of them now. 
Dr. Maier said that, unless Heaven's mercy 
intervened, these millions of religious illit- 
erates would be a source of le dis- 
aster, a germ of immeasurable crime. The 
rising tide of juvenile delinquency witnesses 
the soundness of his foresight. If the 
schools fail to install some moral principles 
in these youngsters, many of them will join 
the schools of crime and shame. < 

At this point it is good to remind our- 
selves once more of J. Edgar Hoover’s answer 
to the question, “Should I force my child to 
go to Sunday school and church?“ 

“Yes,” he said fiatly, “and with no further 
discussion about the matter.” 

Junior does not get by with rebellion 
against going to school or taking his bath or 
his medicine, the FBI Chief explained. 

There should be no worry, either, that 
junior will rebel against church later on if 
he is forced to go now, Hoover said. Rather, 
parents who are firm at this point and who 
set a good example can furnish a bridge over 
which youthful rebellion can travel into rich 
and satisfying religious living. : 

Last week's school devotions case was 
brought by an atheist who said she wanted 
her children to grow up before being con- 
fronted with religious ideas, so they can 
make their own choice. Walter Maier slams 
hard at that idea with this question: “If 
you had a victory this year, did you 
let the ground decide what it would produce? 
No, you chose the seeds and planted them. 
Nor was that all. You cultivated, weeded, 
watered, because you knew that, left to it- 
self, the garden would be overrun with 
weeds. * * * Is it different in principle with 
the thought seeds sown in a child’s mind? 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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Why do some of you parents keep the soul- 
ennobling, cultivating influence of Christ's 
creed (truth) away from your sons and 
daughters, but at the same time permit the 
noxious weed of unbelief and doubt to 
flourish?" “ 

A young person's slant toward the whole 
question of God and the schools was pub- 
lished in the State last Sunday. It was a 
high school salutatory address given by Pa- 
tricia Peeples, of Scotia. Patricia said she 
wanted God in her graduation, because oth- 
erwise she did not understand the world, or 
its people, or herself. She added that she 
wanted to be in God as she graduated, and 
she longed to reach out and touch the great- 
ness of His garment and say, “Because Thou 
art, I am. Make me worthy of that which 
has been given me.* * * Mold me, make me, 
bind me, break me, but use me, O God, to 
the glory of Thy name.” The world would 
be safer if there were more Patricias. 

Getting back for a moment to the larger 
issues facing our Nation, there is a greater 
danger than the handful of atheists who 
are trying to restrict the free exercise of 
religion of the American people as a whole. 
The larger peril is the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union which is organizing a systematic 
and powerful campaign to erase religious 
distinctives from American life. Now it is 
the phrase “one nation under God” in the 
pledge to the flag. Tomorrow it may be 
the Christmas holidays or the chaplaincies 
in the armed services or the Bible in the 
courtroom. 

So, with the Supreme Court's aid, the 
opponents of the free exercise of religion 
keep chipping away. Where it will end 
nobody knows. And all this is going on at 
a time when our Nation needs every possible 
moral and religious help, support, and 


strength. 

It shouldn’t be necessary to point out 
the danger signs in our public and private 
lives—the growing crimewave, the wide- 
spread materialism, the moral decay in high 
and low places, the worship of sex and 
pleasure. 

Another danger sign is the decaying fabric 
of freedom, marked by the choice of security 
instead of God-given liberty. Adm. Ben 
Moreell, in a recent speech digested in 
Christianity Today magazine, declared that 
America's Founding Fathers raised ‘a stand- 
ard to which the wise and honest can re- 
pair,’ a standard which retains its integrity 
because it is rooted deeply in religious faith 
and eternal principles.” 

The elements of this standard, or way of 
life, Admiral Moreell said, are: 

“First, man derives directly from the 
Creator his rights to life, to the liberty, 
and to the unhampered use of his honestly- 
acquired property *. Second, to protect 
his rights he joins with others to establish 
a government, whose powers are carefully 
limited and clearly defined, and third, for 
man to grow in wisdom and worldly pos- 
sessions, he must have freedom of choice, a 
free exchange for ideas as well as for ma- 
terial goods." ¢ = 

All of this is threatened today, the admiral 
warns. 

Add up everything I have said and I be- 
lieve you will agree that this is a time in 
American life for the same sort of attitude 
that led to the Mayflower Pact, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights. In all of these priceless 
formulations of the original American way 
God is at the center as’ the ruler of the 
universe to whose protecting hand we look 
for life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

Other Christian civilizations have become 
soft or have turned in upon themselves and 
become corrupt—and they have fallen. Such 
was north Africa, once a shining chain of 
vigorous Christian churches, now an almost 
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unbroken chain of Mohammedan culture. 
Such was Russia, once known as “Holy Rus- 
sia" because of the church that pervaded 
her whole life. But that church failed to 
keep herself pure and her priests became 
the servants of the tyrants who ruled their 
land. When the crisis came in 1917, there 
was no strength in the social fabric to resist 
the Communist takeover and now the world 
is in mortal danger—because a church failed. 

History has told a different story a few 
times, when God has intervened to bring 
revival to a people and lift them above the 
tragedy that was coming their way. This 
happened to England just before the French 
Revolution. Creeping unbelief and galloping 
immorality had invaded the land, along with 
social unrest. Violent revolution was almost 
inevitable, Then came the Wesleyan revival. 
The common people thronged the Gospel 
meetings in the fields and the coal. pits. 
Tears of repentance washed down many a 
miner’s face. Then came hundreds and 
thousands of small group meetings for prayer 
and instruction in Godly living. A nation 
received a fresh start. Lord, do it again. 

This morning, as we have looked at the 

g threat of secularism to America, you 
may ask, “Well, preacher, what can I do?" 
There is one thing you can do. It may lead 
to some other things. But first there is the 
one thing. ‘ 

Back in the Old Testament, after the dedi- 
cation of Solomon’s great temple, the Lord 
appeared unto Solomon in a dream and told 
him how the people of God could regain His 
blessings if they ever strayed away. The 
Lord said: 

“If my people, which are called by my 
name, shall humble themselves, and pray, 
and seek my face, and turn from their wicked 
ways, then will I hear from heaven, and will 
forgive their sins, and will heal their land.“ 7 

That promise still holds true today. It 
is the only way we can work out of the 
dilemma that faces us. 

You will note that the key to this promise 

is prayer. But it is the prayer of a humbled 
heart, the prayer of a man on his face be- 
fore God for his sins and the sins of his 
people. It is the prayer of a seeking and 
repentant heart—a heart that turns away 
from sin and makes God's will the central 
aim of life. 

All through the Bible you will find the 
very best people, the people closest to God, 
praying like this. Listen to Nehemiah and 
Daniel and you hear them say, I and my 
father’s house have sinned. “Listen to Paul 
the aged, the greatest missionary of all time, 
and you hear, “I am the chief of sinners.” 
Look at John the beloved apostle and you 
find him on his face before his Lord. 

Brethren, God is not going to intervene 
and save us as leng as our necks are stiff and 
our hearts hard. You know your sins; I 
know mine. Let us humbly confess them 
before God, really getting down to sackcloth 
and ashes before Him. Let us seek His face 
and turn from our wicked ways. Then, per- 
haps, we will be part of the saving remnant 
that will mean survival for America in these 
troubled 1960's. Lord, do it again. Come 
and save Thy people, Start with me. 


The Destruction of Sennacherib,” Lord 
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The Leader and Specialist Programs of the 
U.S. Department of State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Carol V. Harford, acting cultural 
affairs officer, U.S. Embassy, Manila. 


THE LEADER AND SPECIALIST PROGRAMS OF 
THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
(By Carol V. Harford) 

(Nore.—Miss Harford is acting cultural 
affairs officer of USIS in Manila, She grad- 
uated from UCLA and has previously had 
USIS assignments in Australia, Indonesia, 
and Singapore.) 

Not too long ago I had returned to Wash- 
ington, D.C., following an assignment in 
Australia, and was preparing to depart for 
the Philippines. One morning I happened 
to be seated on a bus behind three girls who 
were talking in very excited tones about the 
assignments which they had just received as 
newcomers to the U.S. Foreign Service. One 
girl said she was going to Bangkok. The 
second girl asked. Where's that?“ The third 
girl closed the conversation, saying, “Don’t 
you know? Why, that's the capital of Dutch 
Indochina.” Of course, she should have 
known that Bangkok is the capital of Thai- 
land, and that there never has been a 
country named Dutch Indochina. 

This kind of misconception regarding other 
nations and other cultures is all too common, 
both in the United States and in other 
countries around the world. In an attempt to 
alleviate misinformation and to encourage 
accurate concepts of other lands and other 
people, the Government of the United States 
established an educational and cultural 
exchange program. This program is designed 
to further mutual understanding between 
people of the world. 

In recent years every nation—large or 
smali—has been ught in the economic 
and political tensions of this era. Events 
on the international scene produce ripples 
and counter ripples which effect the daily 
lives of people everywhere. As the breadth 
of international involvements increases both 
in size and complexity, so does the scope of 
international diplomacy. 

In the past, diplomacy has had the very 
traditional role of representing the govern- 
ment of one country to the government 
of another. In recent years, the functions 
of official diplomatic relations have been 
enlarged to include many additional facets. 
One aspects of diplomacy’s “new look“ is 
that of cultural diplomacy, Predicated upon 
the belief that mutual understanding is 
the foundation for permanent peace, cul- 
tural diplomacy endeavors to strengthen cul- 
tural ties with the people of other lands 
through a program of cultural exchange. 
Based primarily upon an exchange of per- 
sons, this program promotes a sharing of 
knowledge and skills, circumstances and sit- 
uations, ideas, and attitudes. 

The practical realization of this philoso- 
phy of cultural exchange has expressed it- 
self through an exchange program now 
united under the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act of 1961, better known 
as the Fulbright-Hays Act. Passed by the 
Congress of the United States, this public 
law embraces a program of worldwide di- 
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mensions, which may vary from one cou” 
try to another, dependent upon 
agreements between the United States apd 
the country concerned. 

The Philippines and America enjoy ® 
variety of mutual activity in the cul 
and educational spheres. Since another ar- 
ticle in this anniversary issue of Exc 
News treats specifics of the Fulbright 8. 
pects of the program, these remarks 
be directed toward the leader and specialist 
programs administered by the Departmen 
of State. 

Foreign leader and foreign specialist grants 
are by invitation. The foreign leader grant 
is designed for persons who are recognized 
professional, occupational, cultural, and civi? 
leaders, The grant is tailored to enable the 
recipient to observe activities in the U 
States in his—or her—particular prof 
or field of interest and provides for dis. 
cussion and consultation with America? 
leaders in that particular field. It also 
lows for personal contact and visits to points 
of interest. t 

The usual length of a foreign leader gran 
is 60 days from date of departure to re 
This grant provides direct international fare 
from the grantee’s home to Was 
D. O., and return, transportation within the 
United States and per diem while there. 

A partial leader grant provides a short 
term program for persons of f 
qualifications. No international fare is in 
volved, This must be provided by the ind! 
vidual, either personally or through support 
which he or she is able to arrange. The 
length of a partial grant varies; it can be 
from a few days to 3 or 4 weeks in duratien 
Usually partial grants offer per diem and 
sum for transportation within the united 
States. 

The foreign specialist grant is designe? 
for persons of recognized professional com 
petence in informational and cultural 
fields, education, youth leadership, publi? 
economics, social welfare 


to provide the participant with a working 
knowledge of his specialty in the united 
States, personal acquaintance with leade™ 
in his field, and an understanding of oon 
temporary American life. 

The programs are of two general types. 
those for individuals and those for grouP® 
For example, a group journalist project 
would combine journalists from as many ss 
20 different countries in a program of dcn“ 
demic training, and assignment for spec! 
fied periods on at least two different news- 
papers in the United States. The grants f 
individuals are tailored to the person’s 
ticular interests within his field, and may or 
may not include academic training. Grants 
usually average 4 months and include * 
period of orientation in Washington, D.C. 
individual work assignments, travel in the 
United States, and, in some cases, a final 
evaluation conference. Round-trip inter- 
national fare on a direct route from the 
grantee’s home to a specified point in the 
United States is included, as is tra J 
tion within the United States and per diem. 

There are also partial specialist grants 
providing a short-term grant for 
with foreign specialist qualifications. NO 
international fare is involved, and as is true 
with partial leader grants, the length of the 
grant may vary, but usually provides 
diem and some funds for transports 
within the United States. 

Selection responsibilities for foreign lead- 
ers and foreign specialists devolve upon 
Embassy nominating committee. This grouf 
is composed of representatives from the vari- 
ous elements of the U.S. mission in the 
Philippines. The committee usually meets 
early in each new fiscal year to d 
the areas in which grants will be awarded 
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Following the Embassy's receipt from the 
Department of State of the allocation of the 
various of grants for a given year— 
Le. foreign leader, foreign specialist—the 
committee arranges a priority list of candi- 
dates for the predetermined fields. A princi- 
Pal and alternate candidate is selected for 
each grant to be awarded. The cultural af- 
fairs section of the Embassy then forwards 
these recommendations to Washington, D.C., 
which retains the prerogative of final selec- 
tion. If the recommendations are approved, 
the actual grant is then sent to the Embassy 
for processing. 

The broad scope of the exchange pro- 
gram is evidenced by the inclusion of an 
adjunct to the leader and specialist pro- 
grams, known as facilitative assistance. 
This programing is available to persons with 
foreign leader or foreign specialist qualifica- 
tions. There is no grant of funds accom- 
panying facilitative assistance, rather it is 
a service provided for these persons while 
they are in the United States under their 
Own auspices. Upon request from the Em- 
bassy, the Department of State will arrange 
for professional contacts in the person's in- 
terest area. Voluntary organizations and 
interested individuals then will be asked to 
assist outstanding political, cultural, infor- 
mMational, educational, and other leaders in 

itineraries and in making contacts 
With individuals and organizations in the 
United States in their particular fields of 
interest. 

In addition to Inviting Filipinos to the 
United States, or facilitating their private 
vists, the exchange program also provdes an- 
nually for a select group of American spe- 
Clalists to come to the Philippines. These 
are persons who represent a wide variety of 
academic, professional, and cultural fields. 
Their visits can include such activities as— 

1. Undertaking specific assignments at the 
request of local groups and institutions to 
advise or work with them on their organiza- 
tion, or programs or techniques in specific 
fields, such as youth leadership, government 
affairs, radio, labor, higher education, com- 
munity development, journalism, athletics. 

2. Giving lectures or conducting work- 
shops, seminars or clinics in fields such as 
American literature, poetry, history, the 
theater, architecture, sculpture, painting, 
music, athletic activities, economics and re- 
lated interest areas. 

These activities are arranged in conjunc- 
tion with local sponsors who have expressed 
an interest in having an American specialist 
in these fields. These cooperative plans re- 
sult in a visit by a full-time American spe- 
Cialist who comes to the Philippines for a 
Period of approximately 2 months, or by a 
regional pool specialist, who may be here for 
a few days of a few weeks. 

In any case, the American specialist is se- 
lected by the Department of State, either as 
the result of a request from field posts or on 
grants initiated by the Department and con- 
curred in by the Embassy. The Embassy 
must receive an indication from local inter- 
ests that an American specialist would be 
welcome before the person is invited to come 
to the Philippines. 

Because of the vast import of the cultural 
area of international relations, there are pri- 
vately sponsored opportunities under the 
exchange visitor visa program in addition to 
U.S. Government supported exchange pro- 
grams. In addition, private foundations also 
offer opportunities in a variety of fields. 

As international problems become increas- 
ingly complex, it is more essential than ever 
that the peoples of one nation understand 
the life, attitudes, and values of the peopies 
of their fellow nations. An educational and 
cultural exchange program appears to be a 
major means of achieving this understand- 


g. 
The U.S. exchange program represents one 


nation's belief in the worth of cultural diplo- ` 


macy. The combined energies of the Amer- 
ican Government, American private enter- 
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prise, and individual American citizens are 
striving to create through cultural diplomacy 
an ever-increasing worldwide level of under- 
standing and friendship. 


Mutual of New York To Build 30-Story 
Office Building in Syracuse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, it 
gave me a great deal of pleasure this 
week to read in the Syracuse Post- 
Standard that Mutual of New York will 
build a 30-story office building in our 
city. Part of the building will be used 
by MONY for a data processing center. 

This action, by the Nation's oldest in- 
surance company, will be mutually ben- 
eficial, I am sure. Some 650 to 800 new 
jobs will be created in downtown Syra- 
cuse. 

I think this building will be a tribute 
to a growing, dynamic city and to the 
long range careful planning of MONY. 

I am pleased to share this marvelous 
story of achievement with my colleagues. 
Following is an editorial from the Post- 
Standard: 

GREAT Day vor Syracuse, MONT PLAZA 

FULFILLS DREAMS 

History was made for Syracuse in 1937 
when it was announced that Carrier Corp. 
would establish its principal manufacturing 
facility and home office here. 

History was made for Syracuse in 1942 
when it was announced that General Elec- 
tric would build its great Electronics Park 
here, to become within a few years the larg- 
est industrial employer in this area. 

Equally important history was made for 
Syracuse yesterday when it was disclosed 
that Mutual of New York, the Nation’s old- 
est, ninth largest, and one of the best known 
life insurance companies, would erect a 30- 
story office building directly east of Hotel 
Syracuse and would create from 650 to 800 
new jobs in downtown Syracuse. 

With all its important ramifications and 
urban renewal commitments by the city, the 
MONY Plaza development may well prove to 
be the most important bonanza of the three, 
as far as rejuvenation of the downtown core 
area of the city is concerned. 

Redevelopment of the entire 4-acre square 
block bounded by. South Warren, Harrison, 
Montgomery, and Madison Streets, as de- 
scribed in detail in our news columns today, 
will be a tremendous “shot in the arm” for 
all Syracuse, but particularly for the south 
end of the main business area. 

SIGNED AND SEALED 


This is not just another announcement of 
plans for a “paper building,” which so many 
promoters have sketched and scuttled in the 
past 20 years. This is a real “signed, sealed, 
and delivered" real estate deal of the first 
magnitude, with the directors of MONY al- 
ready having agreed to erect the 30-story 
MONY Tower with company funds. 

MONY will be the principal user of the 
whole project, occupying at first about one- 
third of the 370,000-square-foot, 30-story 
tower, for its data processing center, which 
will move to Syracuse from New York City. 
A 10-story motor hotel will be bulit at once 
immediately adjacent on the Madison Street 
side of the block, and space will be provided 
for an eventual twin tower at the Mont- 
gomery-Madison corner. 
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CITY BUILDS ALSO 


Under terms of an agreement made by 
Mayor Walsh for the city 18 months ago, 
the city of Syracuse will construct a 700-car 
garage on the south side of the square block, 
along Harrison Street. 

The city will apply for Urban Renewal 
Federal and State approval of redevelopment 


of the entire southern half of the block, 


and will receive credit for the cost of the 
garage toward its one-sixth share of the 


« total cost of redevolpment. Thus the garage 


can be acquired without adding to city in- 
debtedness beyond the commitment for one- 
sixth of the urban renewal expense. 

With the present parking lots between 
Hotel Syracuse and the War Memorial al- 
ready accommodating some 600 cars, there 
will be an immediate market for all the 
space in the new garage, and it is expected 
that the stimulated business in the area will 
also fill the so-called Strand garage, owned 
by the city a block west. 

A 36-foot-wide covered mall, or galleria, 
will connect Hotel Syracuse and the War 
Memorial, heated in winter and air condi- 
tioned in summer, with small shops and 
other facilities, according to present plans. 

This will be connected to the hotel and to 
the memorial by either overhead or under- 
ground passageways, enabling hotel guests to 
walk directly to the convention hall without 
going out of doors. 

Thus will be developed one of the-most 
striking and beautiful downtown blocks in 
the entire Nation, to be built as one unit, 
with uniform design and featuring the tallest 
building in the State outside of metro- 
politan New Tork. 

It will be in direct line with the new com- 
munity plaza, already under construction, 
the New York State Medical Center, and the 
revamped Syracuse University campus area 
for which $76 million is now being raised. 

This exciting and imaginative scheme will 
make Syracuse truly outstanding among 
cities of its size and will greatly stimulate 
business of all kinds in this area. 

REALTOR IS MOVING FORCE 


Eagan Real Estate is the moving force 
behind this latest redevelopment plan, and 
we agree with Mayor Walsh that Leo T. Eagan 
and his associates deserve full credit for a 
magnificent achievement. 

This is indeed a prime example of a com- 
munity pulling itself up by its own boot- 
ètraps. 

Here private initiative, private capital, pri- 
vate enterprise and confident salesmanship 
cooperated 100 percent with government at 
all levels to achieve a superb result which 
will benefit every Syracusan. 

The boost in employment, the increase in 
retail trade, the gain in the tax rolls, the 
superior facilities, all these and many more 
benefits will flow from this historic under- 
taking. 

Syracuse welcomes MONY as one of its 
principal citizens, and we thank the Eagans 
and the city administration for all they have 
done to hasten this day. 


Resolution Would Freeze All Cuban Gov- 
ernment Assets on Deposit in All OAS 
Member Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the recent actions by the U.S. Gov- 
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ernment to freeze Cuban funds on de- 
posit in U.S. financial institutions comes 
as good news. It is the first new step this 
Government has taken against Com- 
munist Cuba for some weeks now, and 
while the amount of funds affected will 
not topple the Castro economy, it is an 
act which places the United States in a 
position of leading the rest of the free 
nations of this hemisphere to follow suit. 

I have proposed in House Concurrent 
Resolution 146 that the United States of- 
fer a five-point plan of action to the 
Organization of American States for 
adoption by the nations of this hemi- 
sphere. The plan includes the freezing 
of all Cuban Government assets now on 
deposit in the financial institutions of all 
OAS member nations, which of course 
includes the United States. 

Now that the United States has com- 
plied with this portion of the recommen- 
dations, I am hopeful that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment will now press this new example 
upon the other nations of this hemi- 
sphere to follow suit for the isolation of 
Communist Cuba, 


Foreign Assistance for the United Arab 
Republic? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1963 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
Pending before this House a foreign as- 
sistance bill containing funds for the 
United Arab Republic. I wish to invite 
the attention of my colleagues to the lat- 
est report on the shocking use of poison 
gas by the military forces of Egypt, the 
nation that American taxpayers are 
asked to support. In his reported brutal 
use of poison gas against the civilians 
of Yemen, United Arab Republic Presi- 
dent Nasser has emulated the tactics of 
Mussolini against the Ethiopians in the 
1930's. 

I do not feel that the American tax- 
payer should subsidize the United Arab 
Republic by a single cent, in view of its 
brutal and aggressive policies. The au- 
thoritative British report, conveyed by 
the Associated Press, describes the poison 
gas bombs used by the United Arab Re- 
public against Yemeni(s) civilians and 
states that— 

Since the Russian bloc supplies all mili- 
tary equipment for Egypt, it is likely that 
the bomb was manufactured in Russia or 
Czechoslovakia. 


There is pending before the Congress 
an amendment to the foreign assistance 
bill offered by myself, identical with one 
offered by Senator Kratrnc in the Sen- 
ate, and supported by many Members of 
both bodies. This amendment would 
sever American assistance to the United 
Arab Republic if that country, or any 
other, diverted its own resources to pur- 
chase Communist poison gas bombs as 
Nasser has already done. 

I fervently appeal for the approval of 
this amendment. 
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Eoyprtans' Use or Gas IN YEMEN War 
CLAIMED 


Lonpon, July 8.—British newspaper cor- 
respondent charged today that Egyptian 
forces in Yemen are using poison gas against 
remote mountain villages still loyal to the 
royalist cause. 

Richard Beeston of the London Daily 
Telegraph asserted that seven died in the 
northern Yemeni village of Al Kawma from 
a gas attack and 25 others—gravely dis- 
figured—faced a lingering death. 

“President Nasser can now claim the dis- 
tinction of being the first person to employ 
chemical warfare since Mussolini used mus- 
tard gas on Ethiopian tribesmen during the 
1930s," said Mr. Beeston in an acocunt of a 
8-day trek by donkey and on foot to Al 
Kawma from Saudi Arabia. 

HEARD CEASELESS COUGHING 


Mr. Beeston charged that Egyptian air- 
craft deployed in the Yemeni civil war 
dropped a gas bomb on Al Kawma early last 
month. 

“I approached the village late at night. 
From more than 100 yards away, I could hear 
the coughing of the gassed villagers which 
went on ceaselessly. 

“In the morning, villagers crowded me, 
pleading with me-to send medicines and 
doctors to cure their coughs and blisters. 
The face of one woman had turned a vivid 
yellow. 

“Another woman was blinded by rubbing 
her eyes with contaminated fingers. One of 
the worst affected villagers I saw, Mohammed 
Nasser, 12, who had a perpetual cough and 
deep, open wounds on his body, the size of a 
half crown (about the size of a 60-cent 
piece) from gas blisters.” 

The British newsman said he was shown 
the remains of what villagers claimed had 
been the gas bomb. 

“It was obviously a complicated piece of 
machinery, probably beyond the engineering 
capabilities of the Egyptians. Since the 
Russian bloc supplies all military equipment 
for Egypt, it is likely that the bomb was 
manufactured in Russia or Czechoslovakia,” 
Mr. Beeston deduced. 

The correspondent said medical supplies 
had been sent to the villagers from the 
royalist headquarters of the Iman (king) 
Mohammed Al-Badr—but they consisted of 
Uttle more than iodine and aspirin. 

“There is little doubt that there have been 
at least three or four other poison gas attacks 
during the past month,” Mr. Beeston 
reported. “In my journey to Al Kawma, 
Egyptian Ilyushin bombers were constantly 
over, bombing and strafing the surrounding 
villages.” 


Catholic War Veterans Commend 
Peter Rodino III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, much 
national attention and approval has been 
directed toward the little-people-to- 
little-people program initiated by Peter 
W. Rodino III, son of our distinguished 
colleague from New Jersey, the Honor- 
able Peter W. Rop o, Jr. 

The most recent recognition of young 
Peter's efforts at fostering international 
understanding and cooperation came on 
June 23 when the National Board of Of- 
ficers of the Catholic War Veterans, at 
its quarterly meeting held in New York 
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City, adopted a resolution commending 
young Peter Rodino and urging all young 
people to participate in the program. 

The resolution was submitted by At- 
torney Cresenzi W. Castaldo, national 
judge advocate of the Catholic War Vet- 
erans, on behalf of the New Jersey State 
Department which had adopted the reso- 
lution at its June 7 convention. 

I commend the attention of my col- 
leagues to this citation of Peter Rodino 
III and his little-people-to-little-people 
program: 

Whereas Peter W. Rodino III, of Newark, 
the son of Prrx W. Ropino, In., a Member of 
Congress from the 10th Congressional Dis- 
trict of New Jersey, has displayed unusual 
and inspirational interest in the cause of 
world peace and international goodwill; and 

Whereas this distinguished young Ameri- 
can has conceived and created a program 
among all children of the world to promote 
peace among nations; and 

Whereas the formation of the nongovern- 
mental little-people-to-little-people program 
is designed to promote greater understanding 
and harmony among all nations through the 
voices of children who speak with utmost 
sincerity in this great cause: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Catholic War Veterans, 
Department of New Jersey, in convention as- 
sembled this 7th day of June 1963, urge all 
our citizens, especially our young people, to 
participate in this program in order that 
world peace and international goodwill may 
be attained; and, be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the National Department of 
the Catholic War Veterans of the United 
States of America for its consideration and 
approval, 


National Anthem Day in Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, IR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr.MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable J. Millard Tawes, Governor of the 
Free State of Maryland, has proclaimed 
September 14, the anniversary of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” as National 
Anthem Day in Maryland. It would be 
most appropriate if all Americans were 
to pause in observance of a day com- 
memorating the national anthem. Music 
has long been a part of the American 
tradition. “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” epitomizes in music the indomitable 
will of the American people and deserves 
a place of reverence in the lives of all 
Americans. I call this National Anthem 
Day proclamation to the attention of the 
Congress so that we might consider mak- 


_ ing the commemoration of the birth date 


of “The Star-Spangled Banner” truly 
national in observance: 
THE STATE OF ManYLAND—EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENT 
GOVERNOR'S PROCLAMATION—NATIONAL ANTHEM 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1963 


Whereas, on the 14th day of September, 
in the year 1814, Francis Scott Key, after 8 
night of vigil while detained by the British 
invaders planning the capture of Baltimore, 
saw “by the dawn's early light“ that our flag 
was still waving over the ramparts of Fort 
McHenry, and was then inspired to write his 
song of victory, "The Star-Spangled Banner"; 
an 
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Whereas the song expresses the patriotism 
and devotion to freedom of those who es- 
tablished and preserved our Nation, and has 
been officially adopted as the national an- 
them of the United States; and 

Whereas the Frederick chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, has initiated a 
patriotic movement to promulgate the sig- 
nificance of our national anthem, and has 
Suggested that the 14th day of September be 
designated as National Anthem Day: Now, 
therefore, I. J. Millard Tawes, Governor of 
the State of Maryland, do hereby proclaim 
September 14, 1963, as National Anthem Day. 

And I urge the public schools and other 
educational institutions, civic and patriotic 
organizations, and the citizens of this State 
to commemorate this anniversary of the writ- 
ing of “The Star-Spangled Banner” by Fran- 
cls Scott Key as a day of dedication to our 
priceless heritage as American citizens for 
keeping alive the spirit of the Founding 
Fathers in grateful appreciation for the serv- 
ices which they rendered to our State and 
Nation. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of Maryland, at the city of 
Annapolis, this 12th day of June, in the 
year of our Lord, One Thousand Nine Hun- 
dred and Sixty-three. 

By the Governor: J. Millard Tawes. 

LLOYD L. SIMPKINS, 
Secretary of State. 


The Shoemaker Should Stick to His Last 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
Christian Economics which is published 
fortnightly from September through 
June by Christian Freedom Foundation, 
Inc., consistently publishes some of the 
soundest and most interesting articles 
that I have ever had the pleasure of 
reading. In its July 9, 1963, issue, 
Christian Economics has republished an 
excerpt from an address by Justice Mil- 
lard F. Caldwell of the Florida Supreme 
Court before the Public Servants Prayer 
Breakfast, Tampa, Fla., on April 16, 
1963. The title of this address is “The 
Shoemaker Should Stick to His Last.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this excerpt from the address 
of this able, outstanding, and dedicated 
Public servant be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tre SHOEMAKER SHOULD STICK To His Last 
(By Justice Millard F. Caldwell, Florida Su- 
preme Court) 

In view of what has happened to more 
than half the people living on earth, the 
Tight to pray is not to be taken for granted. 
The mayor of Moscow and the minions of 
the Kremlin could not attend a prayer break- 
rast they cannot admit the efficacy of 
Prayer nor the existence of a God. They've 
not only had to deny Him thrice—they prob- 
ably have to deny Him thrice daily. But to 
Say that we are thankful that those condi- 
tions, if they must exist, are 6,000 miles away 
is to overlook the fact they also exist 90 miles 
from the shores of Florida; that, figuratively 
at least, they exist in the schools of the 
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State of New York and, before the summer 
is ended, will exist in the schools of Florida 
and of the Nation. If the Supreme Court 
of the United States continues serenely on 
its way, prayers in Congress and religious 
services in the Armed Forces will be abol- 
ished; the oath of the President, Members 
of the Congress and the Supreme Court will 
be neutralized by striking all reference to 


Deity; the National Anthem will be repealed - 


and your dollar will no longer proclaim, “In 
God We Trust.” 

So I suggest, that while you are praying, 
you be not only thankful for the privileges 
you temporarily enjoy but that you beseech 
God's help in your effort to perpetuate that 
right—that is, if you are interested in re- 
taining it and if you are willing to do any- 
thing about it. You might, also, as a post- 
script add to your prayer a plea for the par- 
ents in Brooklyn, N.Y., who filed suit in 
Federal Court for permission to resume vol- 
untary prayers in the kindergartens. Those 
children seek the right to express volun- 
tarily these simple, childish words: 

“God is great; God is good; and we thank 
Him for our food. 

“Thank You for the world so sweet; thank 
You for the food we eat. 

“Thank You for the birds that sing; thank 
You God for everything.” 

Unless your intercession can turn the tide, 
the Supreme Court, when that case is called, 
will deny the petition. In my mind’s eye, I 
can read the opinion of the Court finding the 
proposal both sinister and individiously dis- 
criminatory and holding that to permit the 
children to repeat such words of praise 
would work great emotional hardship and 
psychological trauma upon those who are 
opposed to God—that the tender sensibili- 
ties of the little atheists must not be bruised 
by uncouth customs of the majority. 
Ridiculous you say? Don't be foolish—it not 
only can happen—in all probability it will 
happen here. 

The spread of Christianity is dependent 
upon the maintenance of what we loosely 
term the free world. And, make no mistake, 
the continued existence of a free world is de- 
pendent upon what happens in the United 
States of America—we must provide the 
leadership, the initiative, the material 
wealth and the driving force necessary to 
that end. 

We are charged with the heavy respon- 
sibility of maintaining a strong Government 
dedicated to the freedom of our own people 
and the preservation of civilization. That 
responsibility rests upon the shoulders of the 
individual citizens of this country—not 
the public officeholders, not the judiciary. 
Those who temporarily occupy those high 
places are the creatures of the people and 
reflect their zeal or incifference, their desires 
and their ambitions. 

I am not sure you can reverse the current 
trend although we have the precedent of the 
early 1930's, and we made a complete about 
face and junked the principles and policies 
which had theretofore guided the Nation to 
its destiny of greatness. Your conceptions 
touching public and private economy are 
quite unlike those of your forebears. Your 
parents believed in private enterprise but 
in the 1930's you began to acquiesce in what 
was considered to be an emergency need for 
governmental interference and assistance. 
Your parents belleved in earning by the 
sweat of their brows the money with which 
to pay the grocer, while now we look for a 
subsidy or a dole, Your parents had a dollar 
worth 100 cents as compared with our one- 
third of a dollar. Your parents owed a na- 
tional debt of 15 or 20 billions of dollars 
and expected to pay it. We owe more than 
300 billions and know, in all probability, it 
will never be paid. Your parents expected 
the President to appoint good lawyers to the 
United States Supreme Court—we expect 
and get lay sociologists. Your forefathers be- 
lieved in independence and personal respon- 
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sibility while we blandiy accept group 
domination and feel we must conform to a 
common pattern. 

Since we have abandoned the stubborn in- 
dividualism which made America great and 
have found the consequence wanting, it's 
time to reevaluate our position, to take 
stock of our loose thinking and consider the 
remedy. And, let's begin by being honest 
with ourselves and admit that, Instead of 
living under a constitutional government, 
we are now endangered by vacillation abroad 
and subservient to a judicial overlordship 
at home. 

Without detailing the many ways in which 
the sovereignty of the States is being ab- 
sorbed by the Central Government, just let 
me say that the philosophy which prompted 
those usurpations can, with equal ease, cir- 
cumscribe the activities of the churches. 
Religion and totalitarianism are incom- 
patible—wherever communistic ideologies 
have manifested themselves, the principle of 
free religious worship has gone out the 
window. 

Our greatest weakness is our passive ac- 
ceptance of encroachments upon our rights. 
When we remember that the Communists’ 
pian is to soften up the people of America, 
to divide us into opposing camps, to foster 
distrust, to encourage us to spend and tax 
ourselves into bankruptcy and to generally 
condition us to the loss of our freedom of ac- 
tion, we must know it is time to take a stand. 

Since the Supreme Court of the United 
States has thrown its protective arm around 
the subversives we can no longer say who is 
and who is not a Communist. But, with- 
out question, we can point out those who 
are lending aid and comfort to the Com- 
munists—identify them as those who con- 
tribute to the centralization of power, the 
destruction of the guarantees of the Con- 
stitution, the creation of strife and ill feel- 
ing; as those who urge us to seek an under- 
standing with the murderers of Hungary, to 
engage in free trade and make contracts with 
the enemy. 

Let's not delude ourselves, the Communists 
are not inept bunglers. We are not dealing 
with dimwits—they know what they are 
doing. They know how to get their people 
in the middle of otherwise good organiza- 
tions and how to infiltrate the high offices of 
the land. They know how to adopt causes 
and join movements which appeal to the do- 
gooders, to the so-called little man and to 
the minorities. They are devoting every ef- 
fort to create an American populace 
habituated to control and dulled of wit and 
will—they want us preconditioned to their 


purpose. 

They are masters of organization, experts 
in long-range planning and patient of execu- 
tion. And they have enjoyed and are enjoy- 
ing rewarding results. They have taken the 
satellite countries behind the Iron Curtain 
and have penetrated the hearts of the free 
world, including the United States and other 
Western Hemisphere nations. They are work- 
ing under cover and in secrecy, making 
polices for certain American groups—they 
have confused and demoralized the State De- 
partment and influenced our international 
and domestic policies, 

The Communists have never expected nor 
even hoped to gain the approval of the ma- 
jority of the American people—all they neéd 
and all they want are a few of the leading 
liberals—a small hard core working in the 
dark, plus the slothful indifference of the 
great substantial middle class. 

The authors ofthe United States Constitu- 
tion, recognizing human limitations, never 
assumed the Supreme Court would be en- 
dowed with supernatural and universal 
knowledge—they merely hoped the judges 
would have the capacity to discharge the 
limited duties incident to the judicial func- 
tion and assumed they would avoid meddling 
in affairs over which they had not constitu- 
tional jurisdiction. 
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The Founding Fathers wisely left such 
problems as the conduct of the schools, State 
elections, and the preservation of the peace 

to the States. But, the Supreme Court, tak- 
ing advantage of the indifference of the 
public, has usurped the authority of the 
States, rewritten the Constitution, and en- 
acted its own law. In doing so, it has culti- 
vated a cleavage of distrust between the 
States and the Federal Government and it 
has encouraged those who would destroy us. 

Religion can thrive only under freedom; 
freedom exists only on this side of the Iron 
Curtain and here only because the strength 
of, this Nation has limited Communist ad- 
vance. But if the liberties and the freedom 
guaranteed by the Constitution are lost and 
our domestic tranquility is torn by dissen- 
sion, unrost, and suspicion, that strength 
which has saved us in the past, will be sapped 
of its vitality. The free world will no longer 
be free and religion will have to be boot- 
legged as it is in Russia today. 

Unless the Supreme Court can be per- 
suaded to stop circumscribing our liberties, 
stop coddling the Communists and stop its 
unwarranted meddling in matters over which 
it has no Constitutional jurisdiction, the 
churches and the right of its members to 
attend a public prayer breakfast are in 
trouble. 

The lesson we should learn again from all 
these mistakes la that the shoemaker should 
stick to his last. Most of the animosities and 
distrusts will disappear if we will just stop 
meddling and leave administration to the 
Executive, law to the Judicial, and policy- 
making to the legislative branch of Govern- 
ment; leave State functions to the State and 
Federal functions to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

But, and make no mistake about this: As 
your church, as such, is kept out of politics, 
be sure that the individual members are in 
politics up to their ears, It is thelr task, 
as individuals, to see that the pinks are un- 
seated and the Communists are defeated; 
that the freedoms of the Constitution are 
recaptured and this country made safe for 
religion. 

As Walter Judd has said: The best way for 
churches to bring religious principles into 
government is by persuading religious per- 
sons to become interested in politics—he 
said, and wisely, I am against political action 
by the churches but I am for political action 
by the members. About two centuries ago 
the great English historian, Lord Macaulay, 
made a painstaking study of the American 
Government and reached this conclusion: 
“Your Constitution is all sail and no anchor. 
Either Caesar or Napoleon will seize the reins 
of government with a strong hand, or your 
Republic will be fearfully plundered and 
laid waste by the barbarians in the 20th cen- 
tury as the Roman Empire was in the 5th— 
with the difference that the Huns and Van- 
dals who ravaged the Roman Empire came 
from without and your Huns and Vandals 
will have been engendered within your own 
country by your own institutions.” 

I conclude by saying to you as Edmund 
Burke sald nearly 200 years ago: “The only 
thing necesary for the triumph of evil is for 
good men to do nothing.” 


Test Ban Negotiations—International - 
Confidence Game 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
American Security Council publishes 
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twice each month a Washington Report 
which is concerned with national and 
international developments affecting the 
Nation's security. In the July 1, 1963, is- 
sue, the ASC’s Washington Report car- 
ries an outstanding article entitled “Test 
Ban Negotiations—International Confi- 
dence Game.” This issue of the Wash- 
ington Report was written by Mr. Duane 
Thorin who is a retired veteran of 22 
years of naval service. Mr, Thorin was 
captured by the Communists during the 
Korean war and while in captivity, he 
so distinguished himself by his coura- 
geous actions that he was later awarded 
the Silver Star medal. Upon his release 
from the Communist prison camp, he 
wrote a book’ entitled “A Ride to Pan- 
munjom,” a novelized report of his ex- 
periences and observations while in Com- 
munist captivity. He has written and 
lectured extensively on psychological 
and political warfare and Communist 
tactics. He testified before the Senate 
Armed Services Special Preparedness 
Subcommittee in 1962, at the hearings 
on military cold war education policies. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Test Ban NEGOTIATIONS—INTERNATIONAL 

CONFIDENCE GAME 

"Tf we don't get an agreement now. 
I would think generally that the genie is out 
of the bottle and we will never get him back 
in.” President J. F. Kennedy, May 8, 1963. 

“Chairman Khrushchey, Prime Minister 
Macmillan and I have agreed that high-level 
discussions will shortly begin in Moscow 
looking toward early agreement on a com- 
prehensive test ban treaty,” President J. F. 
Kennedy, June 10, 1963. 

Why are US. policymakers now placing 
such special emphasis on a test ban treaty— 
more than most other elements of their dis- 
armament plans? None of the reasons us- 
ually given to the public seem to explain 
the now-or-never attitude displayed by Mr. 
Kennedy, Neither do they justify the con- 
cessions which U.S. negotiators have offered 
and seem ready to offer in Moscow, in their 
efforts to entice the Soviets into immediate 
agreement, In fact, some of the more widely 
publicized reasons turn out to be simply 
promotional propaganda, rather than an ac- 
tual consideration in policy planning. 

For example, one major theme of test ban 
propaganda has been the claim (now dis- 
proved) that continued testing would create 
great hazards from radioactive fallout. How- 
ever, in testimony given to the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee on March 11, 1963, 
Secretary of State Rusk discounted this fac- 
tor as a primary consideration In our policy, 
except for its usefulness in promoting the 
idea. Mr. Rusk said that the problem of 
radioactive fallout was of “secondary impor- 
tance, but nevertheless significant * * * in 


large part because of real or assumed dan- 


gers from fallout * ,“ which he said has 
caused nuclear testing to become a key po- 
litical issue in a great many countries.” 
Executive policymakers are not interested 
in a test ban treaty primarily for any value 
which it might have in itself. To them, it 
is a “confidence building” measure; that is, 
policymakers see it as a first step along the 
road toward further objectives which they 
have laid out for this Nation under the label 
of “disarmament.” President Kennedy re- 
ferred to the test ban treaty as one of the 
“first-step measures of arms control,” in the 
June 10 address wherein he announced the 
coming high-level negotiations in Moscow. 
Secretary Rusk, in his March 11 statement to 
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the Senate committee, called it a necessary 
first stop. He explained as follows: 

“What we need are arrangements on which 
confidence can be built os a matter wholly 
separate from the question of whether the 
Russians will trust us or we can trust the 
Russians, because the very arrangements, 
themselves provide a basis for growing con- 
fidence.” 

This confidence-building function of a test 
ban treaty in the overall plan for our Na- 
tion’s disarmament was set forth even more 
clearly by a U.S. participant in the Sixth Pug- 
wash Conference (Moscow, November-De- 
cember 1960). Mr. Richard Leghorn said at 
that meeting: 

“Of overwhelming importance will be the 
completion and rapid implementation of a 
treaty banning nuclear tests. This treaty 
will be of more value as a confidence-bulid- 
ing measure than as a measure of real dis- 
armament * * *, Its successful completion 
is an absolute must for progress toward the 
disarmament treaty.” 

Walter W. Rostow, chairman of the State 
Department Policy Planning Council, also 
a participant in the 1960 Pugwash confer- 
ence, endorsed and reaffirmed the Leghorn 
idea on confidence-bullding. Thus were the 
Soviets informed as early as 1960 that, from 
the official U.S. viewpoint, the principal pur- 
pose of a test ban was to “build confidence.” 
Americans, meanwhile, long subjected to di- 
verse propaganda on the “need” for a test 
ban for other reasons, arè only now being 
gradually let in on the real purpose it is in- 
tended to serve. As to whose confidence 
needs building—in announcing unilateral 
suspension of testing by the United States on 
June 10, President Kennedy said he was doing 
so to “make clear our good faith“; as if it 
were the United States rather than the 
U.S. S. R., who has proved unworthy of 
trust. 

Possible to build confidence in the minds 
of Americans, Mr. Rusk and others have 
claimed that a test ban treaty now would be 
to the military advantage of the United 
States, because it would arrest nuclear weap- 
ons development in both camps at their 
present levels. This claim presumes a pres- 
ent U.S. superiority which is not at all cer- 
tain in several key elements of strategic 
capability and which, according to U.S. weap- 
ons experts, cannot be made certain without 
further atmospheric testing. Opposition by 
military chiefs to Mr. Kennedy’s unilateral 
test suspension ts reportedly due largely to 
this consideration. Moreover, both Secretary 
Rusk (on March 11) and President Kennedy 
(on June 10) have acknowledged that the 
Soviet. Union cannot be relied upon to abide 
by a treaty, except insofar as it might be 
in their own interests to do so. As an offset 
to this recognized Soviet duplicity, Mr. Rusk 
said the treaty must be designed so that 
“the scope of any violation which might es- 
cape detection" could not be so extensive as 
to “substantially affect the military balance.” 
Additionally, he noted that we should keep 
ourselves prepared to resume testing in short 
order (a feat of preparedness which Mr. 
Kennedy called “impossible of execution“, in 
March of 1962). 

In view of the real purpose which U.S. 
policymakers see for a treaty, could the U.S. 
public ever be confident that their own ofi- 
cials would tell them of any clandestine 
Soviet testing? Or would those officials over- 
look such Soviet duplicity in order not to 
jeopardize the further goals which they have 
set for us in the name of disarmament? 
Finally, is there any basis for American con- 
fidence in that ultimate disarmament goal? 

Although U.S, policy spokesmen are gen- 
erally quite candid about their ultimate ob- 
jective in statements to the public, its most 
significant aspect Is often obscured by high- 
sounding talk of world peace co- 
existence and competition of different sys- 
tems—solving the world’s economic and 
social problems—etc.” A relatively new 
theme appeared in Mr. Kennedy’s June 10 
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address wherein he said, “if we cannot now 
end our differences, at least we can help 
make the world safe for diversity.” At the 
1960 Pugwash Conference, Mr. Rostow spoke 
similarly of making the world “safe for 
ideological differences.” (A rather preposter- 
ous notion when dealing with an ideology 
which is dedicated to the extinction of 
diversity.) 

When the emotional appeals are put aside, 
the ultimate goal may well be that ex- 
pressed by Mr. Rostow in his book, “The 
United States in the World Arena,” in which 
he says: 

“Tt is a legitimate American national ob- 
jective to see removed from all nations— 
including the United States—the right to 
use substantial military force to pursue their 
own interests. Since this residual right is 
the right of national sovereignty and the 
basis for the existence of an international 
arena of power, it is, therefore, an American 
interest to see an end of nationhood as it 
has been historically defined.” 

This would seem to be borne out in the 
U.S. proposal for “Complete and General 
Disarmament” (September 1961) and further 
evidence is contained in Rostow's closing 
statement to Soviet and other participants 
in the 1960 Pugwash conference in which 
he stated: 

“The maximum objective is a new system 
of relations among states based on general 
and complete disarmament with strict in- 
ternational control. 

“If this grand conception is to come to life 
there Is need to create a clearly marked 
turning point. First. a completion of 
the test-ban negotiations which should 
bulld confidence and open the way to the 
step beyond. 

“T think we all understand now that the 
work done in the United States on the short 
run is not designed to frustrate long run 
and more ambitious objectives. 

“I hope that the remarkable channel of 
communication which the move- 
ment has opened will be kept open and rap- 
idly enlarged. * * * I hope our working 
Papers will flow steadily back and forth. 
Some problems we face can only be ne- 
gotiated. But some of them require that 
scientists work together not as negotiators 
but as professional colleagues. 

“The transition to disarmament and the 
world of disarmament are, if I may use the 
Phrase, a New Frontier.” 

This is a doublt jeopardy to freedom's 
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cause in present US. policy. Our unilateral 
suspension of testing, plus other self-im- 
posed restraints, while trying to woo the 
Soviets into a test ban agreement, leaves 
the way open for therm to gain a decisive 
advantage in some key element of strategic 
power. The alternate possibility—subordi- 
nation of our national military power to an 
international authority formed in coalition 
with the Communists—is but another route 
to the worldwide totalitarian system pre- 
scribed by Karl Marx. 

The way of peace between nations and 
human freedom within them is through the 
proper exercise of national sovereignties, in- 
cluding military power. Only when there 
has been a clear return to that premise in 
our policy planning will the American peo- 
ple have any reason for confidence in the 
security of their Nation and their freedom. 

DUANE THORIN. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from ‘Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not ex 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra coples, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H~112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorgp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 

the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 

for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 

expenses of such printing, the current Con- 

Directory. No sale shall be made 

on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939) . 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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It Is Heartbreaking To See a Great 
Nation Dying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, on June 
30, 1963, Dr. Archie Ellis, pastor of the 
t Baptist Church, Columbia, S. C., 
and an outstanding leader of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention, delivered a most 
iring and thought-provoking mes- 
tage entitled: “It Is Heartbreaking To 
a Great Nation Dying,” which I 
mould like to share with my colleagues. 
His concern should be caught by all 
ricans who are shocked by the de- 
Cision of the Supreme Court on June 17 
upholding the desire of a handful of 
atheists to mock God as against the 
%Werwhelming number of most Americans 
a honor Him both in public and pri- 


We need more citizens, clergy and lay- 
Men alike, who will stand up and speak 
Sut for the preservation of “the edifice 
ot constitutional liberty.” 

The sermon follows: 

It's HEARTBREAKING To SEE A GREAT NATION 
DYING 
(By Dr. R. Archie Ellis) 

For more than 10 years I have been classi- 
fled as an alarmist, because of the deep con- 
Viction I have concerning the trends in our 
American Government. However, I come 
Again on this weekend prior to the observance 
% the 187th anniversary of the adoption 
or the Declaration of Independence, to de- 
Uver my soul to you. And convinced of 
this I am. that this is not alarm, but realism. 
And, as I do, I urge you as citizens of the 
Kingdom of God, first, and then, as citizens 
Of this beloved land to do certain things 

are spelled out in God's Word. 

Why the urgency? Ten years ago, ap- 

tely, the Camden News carried an 
“ditorial under the caption which I have 
Shosen as my subject, “It’s Heartbreaking To 
See a Great Nation Dying.” 

“It's heartbreaking to see a great nation 
{ying when you know that it could have 
deen saved.“ 

That statement was made to the editor ot 
the Camden News just last week by a man of 
national prominence, who has a thorough 
asp of the situation which exists in this 
SOuntry today. 

“He had no sooner made the remark than 
he Checked himself and asked that, because 
Of his far-flung connections, his name not be 

if we quoted him. 

“But there was no mistaking his feelings. 
He spoke in solemn tone and the quiver in 
his voice indicated that he meant what he 

and that he felt it very deeply. 
yene said that this was the saddest New 
ĉar of his life. He felt that progress had 
deen made last year by those seeking to 
destroy à free America and make it a regi- 
mented state—and that they will make even 
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greater headway in the year which lies 
ahead.” 

Then the editors of the newspaper in our 
neighboring city continued: 

“And so the leak in the dam gets bigger 
and bigger and unless something happens 
quickly to awaken the masses from their 
lethargy and to unite those of us, who want 
to save this as a free America, into a band 
of steel, it is but a question of time until 
the dam breaks. Let us hope and pray that 
this ‘something’ may happen before it is 
everlastingly too late. 

The editorial ends with this quotation 
from Daniel Webster: 

“Other misfortunes may be borne or their 
effects overcome, If disastrous war should 
sweep our commerce from the ocean, another 
generation may renew it; if it exhausts our 
Treasury, future industry may replenish it; 
if it desolates and lays waste our fields, still, 
under a new cultivation they will grow green 
again and ripen to future harvests. 

“It were but a trifle even if the walls 
of yonder Capitol were to crumble, if its lofty 
pillars should fall, and its gorgeous decora- 
tions be all covered by the dust of the valley. 
All these may be rebuilt. 

“But who shall reconstruct the fabric of 
demolished government? 

“Who shall rear again the well-propor- 
tioned columns of constitutional liberty? 

“Who shall frame together the skillful 
architecture which unites National sover- 
elgnty with States rights, individual secu- 
rity, and public prosperity? 

“No, if these columns fall they will not 
be raised again. Like the Coliseum and the 
Parthenon, they will be consigned to a 
mournful and melancholy immortality. 
Bitterer tears, however, will flow over them 
than were shed over the monuments of 
Roman or Grecian art; for they will be the 
monuments of a more glorious edifice than 
Greece or Rome ever saw, the edifice of con- 
stitutional liberty.” 

Let me cite you further an editorial from 
the South Carolina Christian Advocate 
which was carried by the Columbia State 
recently. The editor of this Methodist jour- 
nal, Dr. McCay Brabham, writes: 

“From our reading of history of the past 
and present centuries, we recall some steps 
which have been taken effectively to bring 
an end to freedom and expedite the control 
of the people by governments in power.” 

Then he lists seyen of these steps. I cite 
you the last four: 

“4. The abolition of property rights, which 
thereby removes the ability to sustain life 
without recourse to handouts from govern- 
mental authority. 

“5. Control of the educational process by 
the same authority. 

“6. The exercise by the central government 
of police power above and beyond the neces- 
sities of military defense and necessity. 

“7, The depreciation of religion and the 
relegation of its practice to areas outside of 
the areas of conflict and involvement in 
dally life. 

“Which of these steps have already been 
taken, and which are now proposed for our 
Nation, each of us may see for himself. 

“Regardless of the reasons for taking these 
steps, whether it be in freedom's name or as 
outright steps toward the achievement of 
dictatorship, when these things have been 
accomplished in a nation’s life, then gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people has perished from that por- 
tion of the earth.“ 


Last Sunday morning I tried to pinpoint 
the specific trends which give me great fear, 
to the neglect of pointing out a more spe- 
cific course of action. In pleading for pray- 
er, humble, repentant prayer. I suggested 
that this one thing may lead to other things 
which we could do; let us pursue this for a 
moment. 

Too often, I fear, our whole concept of 
prayer is somewhat distorted. We conceive 
of it as a means to capture the ear of God 
with our complaints and our wishes. How- 
ever, if we come to the place of prayer and 
leave that place and do nothing about it, 
perhaps it would have been better not to 
have gone. However, as we examine the 
prayer life of Jesus, invariably positive ac- 
tion followed His periods of prayer. 

You will observe that on one occasion He 
spent the whole night in prayer and returned 
to find hundreds of people who needed heal- 
ing—physical and spiritual. Again, observe 
Jesus in the Garden of Gethsemane as he 
prays for God's complete will to be done, 
He leaves the garden to do the will of His 
Father, even though it meant death on the 
Cross, * 

I. I suggest that we as Christians, mount 
an offensive in this matter and be done with 
a defensive role in the face of a handful of 
atheists, 

1. Why have we not done so in the past? 

A. Could it be that we long to be inoffen- 
sive, assuring our personal popularity? 

B. Or are we afraid that someone will ac- 
cuse us Of playing politics? 

2. We must, with every means at a Chris- 
tian’s disposal, fight for that which we be- 
lieve to be right. How many people in Wash- 
ington know of our attitudes? Our re- 
course must be to the Congress. Several of 
the Members of Congress from our State 
have introduced legislation to return to us 
the religious freedom which we cherish and 
the right of free exercise in religion. Do they 
know of our approval and approbation? 

II. We must set our houses in order. 

1. The Church—II Chronicles 29: 15. 

Hezekiah, the God-fearing son of a God- 
hating father, had no sooner come into 
power than he resolved to help bring back 
his people to Jehovah, cleanse the Temple 
and destroy the hideous idols his father had 
built. It took courage for Hezekiah to op- 
pose the practices of his own father, just as 
it required bravery-and determination for 
Luther to battle against the errors of his 
forefathers. Fearlessness and faith are 
going to be required in our times if we are 
going to set our house in order. But the 
church of Jesus Christ must be cleansed 
and it must begin here with you and me. 
Cleansed from what? 

WORLDLINESS 


Where is the line of demarcation that in 
former times separated the godiess throngs 
from the Godly company of those who wor- 
shiped our Christ? People can join thou- 
sands of churches in the United States 
without making a profession of faith in 
Christ as Saviour and Lord. But what is even 
worse, they can remain members in good 
standing even though their whole wanton, 
wicked conduct shrieks its protest against 
the Word of God. 

George Sokolsky published a syndicated 
column in some of the newspapers of Amer- 
ica for years and in one of these columns he 
had the following to say: “We seem to have 
grown accustomed to all sorts of social hon- 
ors, and what is more, even the clergy, 
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whose business is faith and morals, say 
nothing these days in condemnation of the 
lack of family responsibility. They condone 
misconduct by tacit acquiescence. They 
seem too busy to have time for the less 
popular job of fighting downright sin.” 
SPIRITUAL INERTIA OR SLEEPINESS 

If ever there was urgency needed in sound- 
ing the alarm-clock shout of the Apostle 
Paul—'tis now. “It is high time to awake 
out of sleep.“ 

EMPTY RITUALISM 


The error that substitutes ceremonies for 
the saving grace of our Lord—form before 
faith. And I remind you this is not confined 
to the liturgical churches, but you and I 
can be guilty of empty ritualism at this 
moment. History shows that when pag- 
eantry and procession overshadow trust and 
obedience—the night of religious decay has 
fallen. 

OPPOSITION TO BIBLE TRUTH 

The deepest sin of American Christendom 
is that it has to a great extent turned from 
the Book which has made it great and denied 
Jesus whose Gospel brought the Founding 
Fathers to our shores, Such churches and 
preachers are awarded with widespread ap- 
plause. In this crisis hour when the 
churches should call the people to repentance 
and faith, when our theological seminaries 
should be graduating young preachers who 
are saturated with the truth, some in our 
pulpits are piddling around with pet themes 
which can never lead men to the Lord. 

Such calls for a 20th century reformation. 
Today churches are wavering when they 
should stand, denying when they should af- 
firm, upholding men when they should exalt 
Christ. Too, this calls not only for men in 
the clergy with a faith and courage like 
unto Martin Luther, but valiant defenders of 
the faith among our lay people, men and 
women who have followed Hezekiah and 
“sanctified themselves to cleanse the House 
of the Lord.” 

CONCLUSION 


It is no wonder that this 20th Century 
Society for the Promotion of Atheism is gain- 
ing such headway. In 3 successive years 
they have had favorable rulings by the Su- 
preme Court, each decision eroding a little 
more of our religious liberty and freedom. 
As I indicated last Sunday, already a suit 
has been filed in a California superior court 
by the American Civil Liberties Union chal- 
lenging the constitutionality of including 
the reference to God in the Pledge of Allegi- 
ance to the flag of the United States. As I 
said 1 year ago this Sunday, Justice Douglas 
inyited these ever-increasing court tests by 
his opinion, denoting in the foot- 
notes how he felt about every area of our 
national life which still has any references 
to God. 4 

Now, in the face of this where are the 
people of God?—out rationalizing. Where 
were they when the cases were argued be- 
fore the Supreme Court? Where are they 
now since the decisions have been rendered? 
Listen: “There seems to be little to be gained 
by discussing the matter and reacting to the 
decision.” Baptist Courier Editorial! “A 
group of prominent educators, lawyers, edi- 
tors, and religious leaders representing di- 
verse religious commitments end refiecting 
varied reactions to the Supreme Court rul- 
ing, met in New York 2 days after the ruling 
was issued. They agreed that the Court's 
principle of “wholesome neutrality” is not 
only cognizant of religious liberty, but aware 
that American institutions presuppose a 
Supreme Being and looks favorably upon the 
chaplaincy, congressional prayers and other 
practices.” * ) 

Who is standing with Justice Potter Stew- 
art as he consistently and stalwartly dissents 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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with the majority of the Court. He says in 
his dissenting opinion: "I cannot agree with 
what seems to me the insensitive definition 
of the ‘establishment clause’ contained in 
the Court’s opinion, There is involved in 
these cases a substantial free exercise claim 
on the part of those who affirmatively desire 
to have their children’s school day open with 
the reading of the passages from the 
Bible * * +*+, If religious exercises are held to 
be an impermissible activity in schools, reli- 
gion is placed at an artificial and ‘state cre- 
ated,’ * disadvantage.” He continues by as- 
serting that “according to the decision of the 
majority, the Government is supporting a 
religion of secularism and further support- 
ing the beliefs of those who think that 
religious exercises should be conducted only 
in private.“ 

Now, I come again to say the need is for 
the churches of our Lord to be so cleansed, 
purified, energized, and empowered that we 
can stand with this man and all who are 
seeking to protect our liberty and not with 
an atheist who is quoted as saying “I'm a 
troublemaker at heart and don't give a 
damn what people think. I would turn 
every church into a sanitorium, a hospital, or 
a school so it would accomplish some good.“ 5 


+ Romans 13: 11. 

2? The Baptist Courier, vol. 95, No, 25 (June 
27, 1963), p. 3. 

Christianity To-Day, vol, VII, No. 20, July 
5, 1963, p. 30. 

Emphasis by the author. 

ë Ibid., p. 30. a 


Address by Hon, Carl Albert, of Okla- 
homa, Before the 50th National Con- 
vention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include a very 
informative and effective speech made by 
the majority leader, the distinguished 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT], 
to the delegates and members attending 
the 50th National Convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
that took place at the Mayflower Hotel 
in Washington, D.C., on June 7, 1963. 
There is no more dedicated Member of 
Congress in all fields of legislative ac- 
tivity than the distinguished majority 
leader. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY Hon. Cant ALBERT OF OKLAHOMA 

Mr, President, and ladies and gentlemen 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
first of all, I would like to bring a word of 
greeting from my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives all of whom are aware of 
the importance of the leadership which this 
organization has given to the development 
of our natural resources and particularly our 
water resources, Second, I would like to 
advise that the distinguished Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the Honorable 
Joux McCormack, would personally have 
been here to extend a word of greeting and 
to deliver an address which he had pre- 
pared had it not been for iliness in his family 
which required his return to Boston last 
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night. All the Members of the Congress are 
aware of the impact which the work of this 
great organization has had upon the develop- 
ment of this country, because it has been 
during the lifetime of this organization that 
water conservation and resource conserva- 
tion generally has become an important and 
ever-increasingly Important fact in American 
life. 

Today the impetus to proceed as quickly 
as we can with the development of our 
rivers and harbors in all aspects is. pro- 
ceeding, This means flood control, naviga- 
tion, improved harbors, power, soil conserva 
tion, recreation and wildlife, All these 
things, of course, add to the strength and 
to the opportunities of our American people. 
I congratulate, personally, this organization 
upon its work, upon the quality and char- 
acter of its membership which reaches to 
every section of the United States and in- 
cludes among its numbers high-ranking ofi- 
cials of government, State, National and 
local, and leaders in every walk of life. 

In Oklahoma, we have become, as few 
other States, I think, water conscious. This 
has been due to several things. First, to 
the realization that we cannot any longer 
rely upon a tenant-farmer agricultural 
economy. Second, to the great leadership 
that the late Senator Kerr gave to this move- 
ment in our State and to the Nation. Bob 
Kerr, when he died, had reached a position 
of eminence in Government shared by few 
other men, in many areas, but the one which 
was nearest and dearest to his heart was 
of the development of water resources, and 
it is largely because of the Impact of his life 
that the great strides are being made now in 
my State and in my section of the country. 

I am personally devoted to the ideals of 
this organization. I extend my thanks to 
you, as a Member of Congress, and my best 
wishes to you for this conference and for 3 
successful year ahead. Thank you very much. 


Cuban Assets Frozen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in Appendix of the 
Record an editorial entitled “Did Some- 
one Goof?” published in the New York 
Herald Tribune recently. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dm Someone Goor? 

Yesterday’s announcement that the Treas- 
ury Department has frozen Cuban assets in 
this country, estimated at $33 million, raises 
disturbing questions. 

The first is: Why has the action come 80 
late, at 12:01 am., on July 8, 1963, after 
Castro and his Communist regime presuma- 
bly had months and even years in which to 
withdraw much larger sums than the $20 
million they now have in this country? (The 
rest of the $33 million apparently was left 
here by individual Cubans for safekeeping. 

Is this a case of locking the stable after 
the horse has escaped? ` 

The State Department relates the freeze to 
the recent resolution by the Organization of 
American States, designed to contain Com- 
munist subyersion emanating from Cuba. 
At the same time it that our ac- 
tion is a unilateral one. This raises thé 
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Question: Is the OAS to serve as a cover for 
8 r. goofing by someone in Washing- 

n 

Finally, if the administration is serious 
8bout blocking Cuban transfer of funds to 
be used for subversive purposes, what can 
it do about Canadian, British, Swiss and oth- 
er European banks which are doing business 
With Castro and are in a position to circum- 
Vent the belated action by Washington? 

If the answer is nothing, then Castro is 
unlikely to feel much of a squeeze as a re- 
sult of the freeze. 


English as a Second Language 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, teachers and school adminis- 
trators of our Nation have never hesi- 
tated to experiment when new needs 
Confront students. If we were able to 
look into every classroom of the United 
States during an ordinary schoolday, we 
Would find instructors finding lively ways 
to present new facts or old truths. They 
Must be as least as concerned with basic 
Values as they are with a changing tech- 
Nology. They must think of students as 
individuals whose merits should be de- 
veloped. Too often, however, disadvan- 
tage must be fought before merit can be 
discovered. 

In West New York, N.J., school au- 
thorities and teachers decided last Oc- 
tober that they had to do something 
about one such disadvantage—a lan- 
Suage barrier that prevented Puerto 
Rican and Cuban youngsters from par- 
ticipating in school and community life 
to the full. 

To combat social isolation and to de- 
velop the talents and interests of these 
Students, teachers developed new tech- 
niques, including a telephone uni- 
Cation system, other audiovisual aids, bi- 
lingual texts, and joint meetings with 
Parents. West New York now even has 
& bilingual PTA bulletin. 

Mr. President, the West New York ex- 
Periment has already helped 194 chil- 
dren, and there has not been a single 
Problem of delinquency or segregation. 
To help other communities learn from 
this experience, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a copy of an article from the 
Hudson Dispatch of last October and an 
excellent summary of results by John J. 
White, Jr., superintendent of schools in 
West New York. 

There being no objection, the article 
and summary were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

To Gear New West New YORK PROGRAM 

For SPANISH PUPILS 

West New York Board of Education last 
night began a program to help Spanish- 
Speaking students in the school system learn 


Prr customs and manner of conversa- 
n. 


John White, school superintendent, said 
that there are 149 Spanish-speaking students 
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in West New York schools. Most of them 
are between the ages of 8 and 15 and study 
in classes in the 3d and 8th grade levels. 

In the past, they have received special 
tutoring after school hours by two West New 
York teachers. But the marked increase in 
Spanish-speaking students has resulted in 
the new program, 

Superintendent White's plan is to assign 
three teachers, adept at the Spanish language 
and customs, to devote full time to the 
English-language education of the 149 
youngsters. 

The board agreed to the plan and advised 
White to begin action immediately. 

He will begin screening the township 
teachers roster today to select the trio who 
will ald the Latin element of the community. 

White explained that there has been a 
marked increase in Spanish-speaking stu- 
dents and, the present educational system 
must be revised to aid these children. 


ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 


In the town of West New York, N.J. located 
within the greater metropolitan area where 
there has been a tremendous infiux of Puerto 
Rican and Cuban familities within the past 
2 years the adjustment and orientation of 
the non-English speaking child is showing 
notable results in a current experimental 
school program. 

The local school authorities acting on the 
knowledge that educational and sociological 
problems are the natural products of the in- 
ability to communicate, resolved to deal 
with the situation at once, 

Two regular grade teachers, Mrs. Miriam 
Goldstein and Mrs. Audrey Lebow, who have 
a working knowledge of Spanish were as- 
signed to study the problem full time. A 
month's survey of general conditions in the 
metropolitan area, attendance at full day 
conferences of the Puerto Rican Common- 
wealth in Columbia University and New York 
University, meetings with the committee of 
the New York City Board of Education for 
the Puerto Rican study, observation of 
classes in English as a second language, all 
revealed the fact that time was of the essence 
and that the improvement of a teacher-par- 
ent-child-community relationship finds its 
best solution in bringing to a minimum the 
language barrier. 

A to achieve this was established 
in October of 1962, Children remained in the 
classrooms to which they had been assigned 
so that they might share in such subjects as 
music, art, physical education, home eco- 
nomics and woodshop and thus become well 
integrated within their own age group. But 
for an hour daily they have been attending 
a special subject known as English as a sec- 
ond language. This course is being given 
by the two teachers who made the original 
survey and who are continuing their educa- 
tion in this field after hours. Because there 
was great diversity of intelligence, social 
background and intellect, the criterion for 
grouping was age level. (In the case of the 
Cuban children many had been withdrawn 
from the schools in Cuba rather than have 
them submit to Communist indoctrination. 
In some cases they had been deprived of al- 
most 2 years of school.) Four groups dally 
are handled by each of the teachers in dif- 
ferent schools. 

The course favors the aural oral approach 
which is the manner in which young people 
learn their native language. However the 
older group (ages 15 to 17) progressed to the 
writing of masterful compositions. 

Materials used were a battery of bilingual 
texts, English as a second language series, 
source references from the Puerto Rican 
study, musical instruments, pictures, tape 
recorders, a complete telephone communica- 
tion system set up by the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co. and other audiovisual aids 
all directed to giving knowledge and 
confidence in the use of English. Although 
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speech patterns and linguistics are the prin- 
cipal business of each period a considerable 
amount of time is given to social adjustment. 

Children and their teachers are encouraged 
to use the non-English department as a 
means of communication with the family. 
Parents write notes to say that they are eager 
for information about homework, discipline, 
health and safety habits. They attend meet- 
ings of the PTA whose bulletin is now bi- 
lingual and whose meetings are equipped to 
meet with those who cannot speak English. 
There is set aside a period each day when 
students may come for special guidance and 
questions. Some of the families are Negro, 
There appears to be complete acceptance 
and unquestioned integration among the 
children in school and at the general meet- 
ings. 

One hundred ninety-four children received 
this help. It has been possible within 10 
months to make many worthwhile adjust- 
ments. Twenty-seven of these children are 
graduating and considered well prepared 
to enter the local high school. Seventy-two 
others have, during the course of the term, 
been gradually elevated to their own age 
grade level. Of the remaining 95 there has 
been considerable improvement and further 
adjustments are anticipated next fall. 

To continue their summer training, book 
lists have been provided on the law reading 
high interest level, Field trips to the local 
library, instruction in the Dewey decimal 
system and a knowledge of privilege and re- 
sponsibility have been provided and a very 
large number of these children are now regu- 
lar borrowers. 

There is not a single problem of delinqu- 
ency or segregation. Fach period opens with 
the national anthem and the salute to the 
flag and these are met with pleasant alacrity. 
It appears that the town of West New York 
may set an example in understanding to the 
Nation. 

Jonn J. Wurre, Jr., 
Superintendent of Schools. 
Jung 1963. 


Reserve Officers Serving in the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are aware that sitting with us in this 
body is a large number of our colleagues 
who have served in the armed services, 
some of them wearing decorations for 
extraordinary valor in combat, and all 
of them committed and dedicated to ad- 
ditional service in the uniform of their 
country should the necessity arise. 

The Nation honors those who have 
served in time of peril. All of us rec- 
ognize that they, alongside millions of 
their fellow citizens, have done their 
part to preserve our freedoms. 

Members of Congress are drawn from 
all walks of life. In our Nation, the 
broad base of our citizenry also is the 
broad base of our military service. 

There is no element in our citizenry, 
nor any favored group which is exempt 
from military service in time of mobili- 
zation. 

Significant service is being rendered 


today by Members of Congress who also 
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maintain their positions, and their pro- 
ficiency, in the Reserve Forces. 

These Members of Congress, in the 
event of a national emergency, are sub- 
ject to call to take their places in the 
armed services. 

We would regret to see them leave 
this body, even temporarily, but we 
would honor them for so doing, as we 
honor them today for their voluntary 
commitment to do 50. 

The Reserve Officers Association of 
the United States, at its recent national 
convention, took note of these facts, and 
adopted a resolution to place in the Na- 
tional “Minute Man” Memorial Build- 
ing, a congressional hall in the ROA 
Building that will be constructed here 
in the District of Columbia. This pa- 
triotie resolution enunciates principles 
Iam sure we can all embrace. 

The Reserve Officers Association is to 
be commended for calling public atten- 
tion to congressional service in the 
Armed Forces Reserves, and in planning 
to establish permanent recognition of 
this dedicate group of citizen-reservists 
of the United States. 

The Reserve Officers Association reso- 
lution follows: 

ResoLtuTion No. 3—Reserve OFFICERS Asso- 
CIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
CONGRESSIONAL HALL, ROA MEMORIAL BUILDING 

Whereas the national defense system of the 
United States throughout its history has 
been based upon the principle that every 
citizen was committed to meet the obliga- 
tions to service of the Nation when enemy 
hostilities threatened; and 

Whereas Reserve Forces laws of today were 
enacted in order to maintain this citizen- 
reservist concept, embracing as it does the 
will of the United States and her citizenry 
to resist any threat to the Nation's freedom 
and democratic way of life; and 

Whereas in the noblest spirit of the citi- 
ven-reservist tradition the Members of the 
Congress provided through their lawmaking 
authority for new and unprecedented obliga- 
tions for training upon many thousands of 
men and women of the Reserve Forces of the 
Nation; and 

Whereas the service in the Reserve Forces 
of Members of the Congress, in the same 
manner as men and women from every other 
walk of life in the Nation serve, has been an 
inspiration to other reservists, a stimulus to 
the Reserve Forces programs, and an incen- 
tive to voluntary service in the Reserves; and 

Whereas service in the Reserve Forces re- 
quires a high sense of dedication and a genu- 
ine personal sacrifice on the part of Members 
of Congress, as it does every other reservist 
whose service in the Reserves requires time, 
energy and talent beyond his civil life call- 
ing: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion of the United States, That Members of 
the National House of Representatives and 
the Senate, who also serve in the Reserve 
Forces, are deserving of the gratitude of every 
citizen; and be it further 

Resolved, That, in recognition of the tradi- 
tion their service exalts, and in praise of their 
example that no select part of the Nation's 
citizenry is exempt from an obligation to 
military service, that we perpetuate a tribute 
to the citizen-soldier Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States by establishing in 
the Memorial Building a Congressional Hall. 

Adopted by the national convention June 
14, 1963. . 

Attest Jon T. CARLTON, 

Executive Director. 
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“The Price of Freedom,” Discussed by 
Dr. A. A. Grusendorf 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in an address to the Rotary Club in New 
Braunfels, Tex., on May 22, 1963, Prof. 
Arthur A. Grusendorf of the Division of 
Social Sciences of Southwest Texas State 
College, at San Marcos, Tex., delivered 
a stirring address on human rights and 
freedoms which members of his audience 
have called to my attention, 

Dr. Grusendorf’s address was entitled 
“The Price of Freedom.” The speech by 
this Texas educator is timely, so clearly 
stated and so well directed toward the 
great struggle for human liberty in which 
so many of our people are currently en- 
gaged, that I ask unanimous consent that 
his address be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Price OF FREEDOM 
(By Arthur A. Grusendorf) 


Human society is a vast stream of experi- 
ence involving a complex pattern of human 
relations. The question of the position and 
role of the individual in this stream has been 
given a great deal of thought since ancient 
times. The focal point in this question con- 
cerns itself with considerations of independ- 
ence versus dependence, of rights of the in- 
dividual and the limitations imposed upon 
them by society, and, ultimately, of individ- 
ual human freedom. The answer to the 
question of the relation of individual to so- 
clety has been stated in a variety of ways in 
different societies at different times since the 
beginning of history. It is not the purpose of 
this talk to review the history of thought 
which embodies the answers to the question 
raised. It is the purpose, rather, to restate 
the answer to this question which the found- 
ers of this Nation formulated—the answer 
which has through the years since the be- 
ginning of this Nation provided the founda- 
tion for the American dream. This is the 
dream which has been spelled out as the 
“American Creed,” which derives its sub- 
stance from the Declaration of Independence 
and the preamble to the Constitution of the 
United States. In the Declaration of In- 
dependence it is stated, among other things, 
that— 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
Uverty and the pursuit of happiness, That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed. That 
whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right 
of the people to alter or to abolish it, and 
to institute a new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organiz- 
ing its powers in such forms, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness.” 

In the preamble to the Constitution it is 
stated that— 

“We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
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lish. justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.“ 

Thus, we have before us, in simplest terms, 
the answer to the question of human free- 
dom—the blessings of liberty—and the way 
by which it is to be secured, namely, by 
government, duly constituted, in accordance 
with the will of the people themselves. 

The title of this talk is “The Price of 
Freedom.” This expression implies that free- 
dom is not something that is either naturally 
assured to all men or automatically main- 
tained in human society, The creation of 
n nation of free men, who proposed to pro- 
vide the consent for the establishment of 
government and its continued operation, re- 
quired the best that men could give in 
thought and effort. So, also, will freedom, 
and the other values cherished by free men, 
endure only as a result of continued thought 
and effort. Freedom cannot ever be taken 
for granted, as there are always those who 
would destroy it for others in order to secure 
for themselves the powers by which they 
would subjugate the will of other men to 
their own—to usurp for themselves the power 
to deny the full exercise of constitutional 
rights and freedom to others. This is a 
constant threat, and it is posed not only by 
external powers but also by special interest 
groups within this Nation which would de- 
stroy human freedom through subversion 
or force. Those are the groups which al- 
ways represent the fringes, either on the 
extreme left or the extreme right. Those are 
the groups which place themselves outside 
the limits of that great concourse of dedi- 
cated Americans of good will whose lives 
exemplify the American Creed in action and 
the hope of the future of this Nation, 

With this brief statement of the philo- 
sophy of human freedom and how it was 
intended to be secured for the people of the 
United States, and with a reminder that free- 
dom is not self-perpetuating, but is ever in 
danger of being destroyed by forces from 
without and from within, I shall now turn 
briefly to a consideration of the basic means 
at hand for making certain that we shall 
continue to enjoy the freedom we know 
cherish, and which is the rightful heritage 
of all the people of the United States. 

The first of these means, I am convinced. 
is education, of which public education 18 
the corner stone. Free people are educated 
people—that is, people who understand (1) 
the nature and meaning of their social and 
political philosphy and (2) the forms that 
the enemies of freedom take, whether they 
are external or internal. We hear a great 
deal today of the need for more and better 
trained technicians, e.g., scientists and en- 
gineers. Perhaps we shall all agree concern- 
ing this need. But I know of no area of 
human affairs in relation to which we need 
to do a more realistic Job of educating than 
the area of human relations. Education 
which fosters the growth of human freedom 
and the concept of human dignity has to 
do with bringing an understanding and an 
appreciation of the very principles of the 
inallenable rights of man and human free- 
dom within the framework or organized s0- 
ciety. In short, we need to educate the 
generations ‘as they come and go to under- 
stand and appreciate the values that are 
basic to the life purposes of free men. If 
we are fortunate enough to live out the 
normal life span, we should understand the 
human values that made our lives worth- 
while. If we are to die for our country, as 
hundreds of thousands have done, we must 
make sure that we understand why we give 
our lives. We must make sure that we 
know that the values we are asked to defend 
with our very lives are the values that are 
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Within reach of all Americans, regardless o. 
Yace, creed, or former nationality. Need- 
less to say, men have been required to make 
the supreme sacrifice for something less than 
that. 

There is another aspect of the fundamen- 
tal education of freemen who propose to re- 
Main free. I refer here to the need for un- 
derstanding the techniques that are em- 
ployed by external forces; e.g., world com- 
munism, on the one hand, and on the other 
hand those that are empolyed by the various 
Special groups which are organized, often 
Secretly, ostensibly for the purpose of ad- 
Vancing true Americanism,” when in reality 
they are working, through various means of 
propaganda, to undermine the confidence of 
unsuspecting citizens in their government, 
especlally the Federal Government of the 
United States. Our education for freedom 
must include a knowledge of the purposes 
held and techniques employed by all such 
groups, and the insight and the courage to 
recognize them for what they are In the light 
of what they do. 

The second means whereby we can 
Strengthen freedom in this country is to co- 
Operate with others of good will in the task 
of extending to all Americans the same 
Tights and freedoms which we may hnve en- 
Joyed, almost as a matter of course. There 
are yet several million Americans, represent- 
ing a variety of so-called minority groups, 
for whom the dream of full partnership in 
the enjoyment of human freedom still awaits 
fulfillment. I need not go into great detall 
here, as everyone in this presence knows 
Quite well the bitter struggle that so many 
Americans are still carrying on against an al- 
Most unsurmountable wall of resistance 
Which has been bulit through long estab- 
lished traditions. The questions to which 
those people await favorable answers are, 
When will it be that every American of vot- 
ing age may freely participate in elections? 
When will it be that the children of all 
American citizens will have equal access to 
the total program of public schools in this 
Nation? When will it be that the doors of 
essential economic opportunity will be open 
to every American citizen on the basis of his 
Personal merits and capabilities? When 
Will it be, in short, that the inspiring senti- 
Ments which are embodied in the American 
Creed, enunciated in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and the Consti- 
tution itself, including the amendments that 
together stand.as the Bill of Rights, will take 
On true meaning for every American? 


The answers to those questions will not 
Come easily, as there are many Americans— 
Bood people—who have never really awak- 
ened to the fact that the very freedoms they 
cherish can really be made secure for the 
generations yet to come only as those free- 
doms can be extended to all those who have 
the right to know themselves as Americans. 
There are serious difficulties involved in the 
extension of human rights and a realization 
of human freedom by all the people of this 
Nation, but let us not be deterred in our ef- 
forts, through constitutionally ordained in- 
stitutions, to extend those values to the peo- 
Ple throughout the length and breadth of our 
country. By these institutions we mean our 
governments. local, State, and Federal. The 
efforts to extend to all Americans the possi- 
bility of the exercise of the inalienable rights 
and the enjoyment of the blessings of liberty, 
Which are blatantly characterized by some. as 
“Communist Inspired,” are completely justi- 
fled by the American creed and the funda- 
Mental law of this land. 

This, then, I submit, is a part of the price 
that is endlessly required to keep America 
free. We are constrained to reiterate here 
the dictum that “Eternal vigilance is the 
Price of freedom.” It is up to this genera- 
tion to make certain that Its vigilance is 
guided by intelligence and a renewed dedi- 
Cation to those values which alone can en- 
noble the spirits of all men. 
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Education, Not Violence, Is Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. BROYHILL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina, 
Mr. Speaker, I wish to call to the atten- 
tion of the Congress an article by James 
A. Hood which appeared in the July 3 
issue of the Charlotte (N.C.) Observer. 
James Hood is one of the two Negro stu- 
dents admitted to the University of Ala- 
bama last month. This article was first 
published in the Crimson-White, the stu- 
dent newspaper at the university. It 
represents his reflections upon the prob- 
lem of racial unrest and his first days at 
Tuscaloosa. 

The comments in this article represent 
a thoughtful voice of moderation which 
fulfills a genuine public need at a time 
when responsible leadership is required 
in both the Negro and white communi- 
ties of the North and the South. 

The article is as follows: 

EDUCATION, Nor VIOLENCE, Is ANSWER 
(By James A. Hood) 

As a result of recent experiences in my 
life, I have taken a careful look at racial 
relations and have concluded that the. pro- 
test movements have resulted in, literally, a 
big, unnecesary mess. 

With our Nation on the brink of racial 
violence, there is a firm need for a solution 
which will not only meet the demands of 
the Negro, but will also make him meet the 
demands of society. In ofder for one to be 
accepted in a society he must meet certain 
standards in accordance with that society in 
which he is seeking a position. He must not 
only seek to get into that society but also he 
must have something to offer it. He must 
upgrade the status of that society in be- 
coming a part of it. 

My point is this: Basically, I think the 
whole idea of protests has gotten off course. 
I think it has become a matter of excitement 
rather than conviction for most Negroes. 

Why doesn't the Negro wake up and go 
about this thing in a more intelligent way? 
The answer to that comes with these ques- 
tions; Who benefits from the conflict, the 
Negro masses or the Negro leaders? Who 
would lose prestige and money if another 
way were chosen? 

There must be some more positive way of 
achieving first-class citizenship, a way with- 
out violence or protests. I think Mere is. 

It is the same method employed to in- 
crease the standards of a community; the 
same system which assures one of implanta- 
tion of ideas. By now you have guessed the 
answer: Education. 

The protest movement should be centered 
on educational objectives rather than im- 
mediate social and economic objectives such 
as sit-ins and swim-ins, and so forth. It is 
my belief that through education, the sit-ins 
and swim-ins will be unnecessary. There 
must be more time spent in the classrooms 
and less time wasted on picket lines, 

My solution to the problem Is a long- 
range one, but I am confident it will resolve 
the individual differences of both races, and 
stabilize relations between opposing forces, 
Inasmuch as I propose a solution, frowned 
on by @ majority of my race, I feel that 
many people will consider my ideas weird. 
My position will make me unpopular with 
the masses of my people, but that has no 
relevance with what I believe and how I feel. 

But education itself will not and cannot 
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occur overnight. It demands the tough of 
the toughest, and the concern of the con- 
cerned. 

It is not a one-way affair but a two-way 
street on which both parties must travel at 
the same rate of speed in pursult of the 
same destination, if there ls to be harmony 
at the traffic light. 


The Protestant Desegregation Drive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Shreveport Times of Shreveport, La., 
has printed in its June 30, 1963, issue a 
comprehensive and penetrating editorial 
containing excerpts from a news release 
by the National Council of Churches on 
its efforts to desegregate America. This 
editorial is entitled, “The Protestant De- 
segregation Drive.” In view of the in- 
formation contained in this editorial, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PROTESTANT DESEGREGATION DRIVE 


The National Council of Churches, com- 
prising the national organizational bodies of 
31 American Protestant denominations with 
40 million members, has launched a cam- 
paign to completely desegregate the entire 
American way of life. 

The NCC says it will seek joint action with 
Roman Catholic and Jewish leadership forces, 
thus trying to throw leadership of all God- 
believing religion in the United States into 
an effort to integrate what it calls the “segre- 
gated pattern of American life” in all of its 
phases. This presumably would mean so- 
cial as well as economic and educational 
desegregation. 

The NCC General Board has organized and 
will finance a 28-member emergency Com- 
mission on Race and Religion, with a pro- 
fessional staff, which will carry on what the 
New York Times describes as the biggest ef- 
fort of the National Council since its organi- 
zation in 1950. 

The NCC publicity releases state that the 
emergency commission will turn to “direct 
action” and organize “demonstrations” in a 
program intended to bring complete capitu- 
lation on the entire segregation front in 
every American community and every part 
of American life instead of centering—as in 
the past—on bringing about compliance with 
Federal court orders, 

The wording of the publicity releases raises 
the question of whether the biggest Protes- 
tant church organization in the world is mov- 
ing toward full support of future Negro dem- 
onstrations of the type which in the past 
have brought violence, including knifings and 
beatings by and of both races, and which 
have been accompanied by three murders; 
demonstrations which have taken place vio- 
lently or peacefully in more than 20 non- 
southern communities as well as some 2 
dozen in the South. 


PUTS CHURCHES BEHIND NEGRO STREET ACTION 


In its announcements, the NCC does not 
use the word “street” in its statement that it 


will organize demonstrations whenever they ~ 


are considered to be needed. But no one 
can think of demonstrations in support of 
the “do it right now” activities and demands 
of national Negro organizations these days 
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without assuming that street demonstrations 
are meant. 

The NCC also announces that its big drive 
will cooperate with the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee (SNCC). This is 
a rather new Negro youth organization which 
supposedly furthers Negro registration but 
which actually has been a spearhead in tak- 
ing desegregation out of the courts and into 
the streets, where violence has erupted re- 
peatedly. 

The SNCC and the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE) call their transfer of race 
issues from the courts to the streets “direct 
action! —the phrase the NCC now uses along 
with demonstrations. 

Thus, the NCC, whether by intent or not, 
has tied itself Into future organization and 
furtherance of demonstrations and direct 
action, and into support of the SNCC, all of 
which currently means street demonstra- 
tions which up to now repeatedly have 
brought violence. 

No one in the world ever would accuse the 
NCC or anyone connected with it or any 
other church group Protestant or other- 
wise—of taking any step with intent to in- 
cite racial violence. But the implications of 
what has been announced officially by the 
National Council of Churches’ General Board 
and its new Commission on Race and Re- 
ligion, certainly are far from the teachings 
of Christianity and cannot be interpreted 
otherwise. 

MARTIN LUTHER KING FEATURED BY NCC 


The NCC publicity release announcing for- 
mation of the commission emphasized in its 
second paragraph that Martin Luther King, 
president of the Negro Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference (SCLC), had attended 
meetings for formation of the commission 
and would be a member of it. The Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference has joined 
with the SNCC and CORE in moving race 
issues from the courts to the streets In oppo- 
sition to the long-established policy of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP). The latter has 
insisted throughout the years that all such 
issues must be settled in accordance with 
law and order—in the courts. 

CORE, SNCC, and SCLC are the advocates 
of “everything now” and “unconditional sur- 
render” on the entire American segregation 
front, and it is in the phraseology of these 
organizations that the National Council of 
Churches has couched announcement of its 
own plans. 

The new emergency commission on race 
and religion has the Right Reverend Arthur 
Lichtenberger, presiding bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, as chairman, but 
it is understood that he is a sick man and 
will not be able to direct the work actively. 
Active direction will be chiefly under a vice 
chairman, Rev. Dr. Carson Blake 
of Philadelphia, Stated Clerk (highest church 
office) of the United Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America. With him 
as co-vice-chairman will be Rt. Rev. Julian 
B. Smith of Chicago, ranking bishop of the 
Christian Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
Mrs. J. Fount Tillman of Lewisburg, Tenn., 
president of the woman’s division of the 
Methodist Church. Bishop Smith and Mrs. 
Tillman are yice presidents of the National 
Council and Dr. Blake is a past president 
of it. 

NCC LEADER ASKS FOR DIRECT ACTION 


Dr. Blake, acting as spokesman for the 
commission and seemingly for the board, 
also in the first publicity announcements 
said that the “direct action” (his words) 
which the board specifically demanded in 
setting up the Commission, would include 
“demonstrations” and that this meant 
“being on the receiying end of a firehose.” 
(Dr. Blake's words.) 

Being on the receiving end of a firehose 
in street demonstrations these days means 
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moving against or refusing to obey law 
enforcement officers and directly implies vio- 
lation of laws, or of authority created by 
law. i 

Thus the NCC launches Its drive for com- 
plete desegregation of American life with 
official boast that it is ready to flout law 
and order—in the streets of every major 
city in the Nation if need be to gain its ends. 

An NCC publicity release had this to say 
about the general board’s action in setting 
up the emergency commission: 

"The commission is authorized to call for 
‘demonstrations’ in ‘every major city in the 
United States’ to be organized by local coun- 
cils of churches, churchwomen and church- 
men in order to witness our determination 
that the church shal!) be fully involved in a 
continuing effort to change the segregated 
pattern of American life.” 

Dr. Blake further said—using his own 
words— we must mobilize in all communi- 
ties in all the strength we can muster for 
immediate steps to desegregate the segre- 
gated pattern of American life. Further, we 
must face the fact that this may be costly 
to the churches, but we are pledged to put 
our strength on the line.” 

The NCC has made the Reverend Dr. Jon L. 
Regier Chief of Staff of the new commission. 
Dr. Regier appointed Carl Zeitlow of New 
York, director of the National Student Chris- 
tian Federation’s Ecumenical Voluntary 
Service, as full time youth director for the 
commission, with the announcement that 
the NSCF is the national council's organi- 
zation of Christian college students and is 
also related to the YMCA and YWCA moye-_ 
ments.“ The 10 million high school age 
members of the NCC-related United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement will work under Dr. 
Zietlow, it was said. 


YOUTH ON THE MARCH GET NCC APPROVAL 


Dr. Regier, in the NCC announcements is 
quoted as saying: “The day of goldfish swal- 
lowing and joining ‘phony’ organizations is 
past. The young people involved in the 
Student Non-Violent Coordinating Commit- 
tee have taught American citizens the true 
meaning of commitment.” 

The NCC announcement goes on to say 
that Dr. Zietlow warned that “adults must 
not be frightened of youth on the march,” 
and that “lethary, moderation, and fear on 
the part of adults create nothing but frus- 
tration for the youth of the Nation.“ 

In another NCC publicity release, J. Irwin 
Miller of Columbus, Ind, layman president 
of the National Council of Churches, called 
on all Protestant churches to “commit all 
funds that can be useful“ to the cause of 
complete American desegregation, He urged 
“all church members to engage in negotia- 
tions, demonstrations and direct action, if 
needed, in situations of racial tension”—Mr. 
Miller's own words. 

Nore.—All factual data as to the National 
Council of Churches and all words or phrases 
attributed to individuals in the above are 
taken from official NCC publicity releases 
60GA June 6, 1963, 64GA June 17, 1963, and 
67GA June 19, 1963, or from the text of the 
NCC general board's statement. 


Charles A. “Nick” Swain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 


President, “service” is a single word that 
best describes Kiwanis International, and 
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it is the word most applicable to the new 
president of Kiwanis, Charles A. “Nick” 
Swain, of Cape May, N.J. 

His election a few days ago as presi- 
dent gave all New Jerseyites good reason 
to be proud, but the most hearty ex- 
pression of pride came from a front- 
page editorial in the Cape May Star and 
Wave on July 4. This excellent weekly 
newspaper offered more than congratu- 
lations; it also gave a good description 
of the many good works Nick“ Swain 
has performed for Kiwanis and his com- 
munity, and it helps us understand the 
high standards of service that Kiwanis 
expects from its leaders and its members. 
I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHARLES A. “NICK” Swain 


During its long and storied history Capé 
May has had more than its share of out- 
standing citizens, those who by dint of their 
initiative, foresight, determination, and 
potential have achieved an uncommon rec- 
ognition and prominence, a standing which 
reflects the standing and prestige they have 
deservedly reached. Standing in the fore- 
front of those, past and present, who have 
realized their fullest potential, is Charles 
A. Swain, president of Kiwanis International. 
“Nick,” as he is known to his legion of 
friends, has demonstrated a success story 
which, in our opinion, is one of epic propor- 
tions, and a saga of accomplishment worthy 
of the highest praise and commendation. 

Nick Swain, to those of us who have been 
privileged to know him, who have witnessed 
his constant alertness to opportunities for 
community service, is a person of great sin- 
cerity and devotion to his ideals. It is 
through these qualities which he has ex- 
emplified during his lifetime, that yesterday 
climaxed in his being installed to the highest 
position possible in a great, worldwide serv- 
ice organization. 

It is difficult to pay just tribute to Nick“ 
for his monumental accomplishment. To 
recount his almost incredible number of 
Kiwanis activities which span more than 35 
years, which have witnessed his assuming 
practically every known committee chalr- 
manship and office on a local, area, State, Na- 
tional, and international level, is nearly im- 
possible, although we have attempted in ® 
news feature in this edition to illustrate 
his past and present contributions to Ki- 
wanis. 

Simplicity itself might in some way de- 
fine the matchless Kiwanis record of Nick 
Swain in a word—“service.” This service be 
has rendered in a dynamic, public-interes 
way in a highly diversified area of endeaver. 

Identified with the progress of Cape May 
all his life, where he was born and raised, he 
has distinguished himself not only in 
Kiwanis, where he has successfully and de- 
servedly scaled the peak, but in the busines 
life in which he has been and is a driving 
and successful force. From his work in the 
church, to a hospital's board of governors, to 
Baysea District Boy Scout activity, to 3 
continuing and ever-widening sphere of civic 
fraternal, educational, youth, and religious 
activities, Swain has personified and made 
his name and reputation with service 
synonymous. 

An ability to get along with people and ® 
tremendous enthusiasm for whatever he 15 
doing at the moment are undoubtedly other 
factors which led to this crowning achieve, 
ment, but in the final analysis, we feel tha 
it was the sum total of his personality, 
capacity for work, his driving zeal, and 
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great ability to rise to s challenge that has 
brought him his distinguished position. 

In attaining a milestone of such magni- 
tude, Swain has brought honor and distinc- 
tion to himself, his family, his many friends, 
to the community where he has served so 
Well, and to his fellow Kiwanians everywhere. 

Cape May has much to be proud of in its 
history. One of its proudest possessions is 
ite people, and those, more particularly, who 
have progressed to great heights, those who 
have by their competence and capacity 
Teached heights of distinction well beyond 

average. Such a person is Nick Swain, 
one whose goal was realized, who strove 
mightily in the finest tradition of the Amer- 

n success story of a smalltown fellow 
who achieved the pinnacle in his chosen 
Service. 

All of us, individually ahd collectively, are 
extremely proud of him, We share in his 
good fortune and his memorable elevation 
to the Kiwanis International presidency. 
His distinguished records in one of the 
World's most highly respected service or- 
ganizations has been deservedly recognized. 

To Nick“ we offer our heartiest, sincere 
Congratulations and wish for him many 
More years of community service, with the 
full realization that he will guide Kiwanis 
International during the next year along 
the paths of continued progress and forth- 
right leadership. 


Memorial Day Address of Daniel Edward 
Lampert, Commander Daniel E. Gea- 
gan Post No. $8, the American Legion, 
Brewer, Maine, Given at the Annual 
Memorial Day Luncheon Program of 
the Bangor-Brewer Lions Club, Bangor 
House, Bangor, Maine, on Wednesday, 
May 29, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sert into the Recor a Memorial Day 
address delivered by Daniel E. Lambert. 

Lambert is commander of Daniel E. 
Gearan Post No. 98, the American 
Legion. He is a veteran of the famed 
Darby Rangers of World War II- and 
he is an ardent present-day patriot. 

Mr. Lambert’s presentation is timely, 
touching on some vital challenges and 
broblems that presently confront our 
free America. ; 

I comend Mr, Lambert's address and 
his keen observations to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

ORL Day Appress or DANIEL EDWARD 
Lamsrar, COMMANDER Dante, E. GEAGAN 
Post No. 98, THE AMERICAN LEGION, BREWER, 
Mainz, GIVEN AT THE ANNUAL MEMORIAL 
Day LUNCHEON Procram or THE Bax con- 

REWER Lions CLUD, BANGOR HOUSE, BAN- 
Con, Marne, ON Weonespay, May 29, 1963 

10 friends, we gather today to pay tribute 
the fallen heroos of this Nation, the Na- 
which now stands before all the world 

a beacon of life and liberty—to the free 
nd the enslaved nations, 
wots Memorial Day, the observance of 
hich ts a sacred trust to all citizens of the 


a 
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Nation, is so important in the life of our 
America for we believe we must know our 
past in order that we might fully appreciate 
the blessings that have accrued to us as a 
free nation. From that knowledge may we 
draw the new courage to face the challenges 
of the present and new determination to 
meet fearlessly and with confidence, any 
challenge which tomorrow may bring. 

We believe that the observance of Memorial 
Day assumes new significance with the pass- 
ing of years. Today a new generation of 
America stands at the threshold of maturity. 
From their numbers will come the leaders of 
America of tomorrow—those to whom we 
shall soon surrender the held of the ship 
of state. We have learned from experience 
that the march of time obliterates many 
memories, and we know that this rising gen- 
eration has no firsthand knowledge of the 
hofror of war. For this, we are eternally 
thankful to our God, and our fervent prayer 
is that such a fate never shall befall our 
youth. J 

Yet we believe it to be the solemn obliga- 
tion of those who have lived through our 
Nation’s wars to take this and every other 
eccasion which is made available to us, to 
remind this Nation—youth and adult alike— 
of the sacrifices that has been required to 
kin and preserve the priceless heritage which 
we share this day. They must know that 
the blood of every generation of the history 
of our Nation has been shed to preserve this 
precious freedom which is ours. 

It is a sad commentary and cruel indict- 
ment of our democratic way di life that 
the fact remains that only in death are most 
men found to be equal. Those who pause 
today to honor the dead of all wars of our 
Nation come to honor them not as white, 
colored, yellow—Catholic, Protestant, Jew— 
Trish, Polish, Italian, or even Indian—but 
rather as equal citizens in death for a noble 
cause freedom and lwertꝝy for all. 

Those who pause today at the Tombs of 
the Unknowns in Washington, and through- 
out the world in our military cemeteries do 
so out of a respect for the dead—with 
prayerful wish that their souls may be 
united with the Father of all mankind—no 
distinction is made here either with race, 
creed or color. 

Yet on the American scene this Memorial 
Day, the streets of some of our southern 
cities and towns run red with the blood of 
both white and colored citizens—locked in 
combat, riot, and street fighting over the 
problems of civil rights now being denied 
to our colored citizens—and worst riots are 
yet to come. 

Uniess we realize that our honored dead 
fought and died to give liberty to all, the 
denial of rights to some of our citizens con- 
tinues to mock the sacrifice of the patriots 
of our Nation, we cannot call ourselves 
Americans, and yet deny to our fellow Ameri- 
cans, rights, opportunities, and freedom to 
pursue thelr own destiny and to seek the 
full benefits of citizenship under our Con- 
stitution. Some may have us believe that 
freedom is only for the few; the same people 
would deny liberty to all, If the opportunity 
presented itself; we fall prey to the petty 
dictators in our Nation when we listen to 
the siren song of bias and prejudices. 

The children and youth of our Nation must 
recoil in horror when after reading the stir- 
ring story contained in the book The Diary 
of Ann Frank” to look up and see on the 
American scene this Memorial Day, a group 
of strutting young Nazis—American Nazis— 


long must we in this Nation engage our- 
sclyes with the idea that liberty is license 
to do as one pleases? How long are we to 
permit these groups who seek to subvert and 
destroy our great Nation to roam about doing 
the work of the devil? How long are 

have a double standard of denial of 
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to some citizens because of color and yet the 
full and free exercise of democracy to 
others who seek to destroy us? 

There are others on the American scene 
this Memorial Day who seek to create na- 
tional, racial, or religious groups for the 
sole purpose of dividing our Nation, destroy- 
ing the free exercise of religious freedom 
and tearing down the democratic process of 
our Government. They seek to remove God 
from the people, and cynics that they are, 
they convince themselves and others that 
they are operating under the constitutional 
rights of free citizens,-and others join the 
parade hoodwinked into believing this false 
idea of subversion through deception. 

Anyone or group who seeks to divide our 
Nation by racial, religious, or color barrier— 
anyone who seeks to promote one group 
above another at the price of freedom or 
national unity—seeks to destroy the Nation 
and should not be allowed to operate under 
the guise of American. We have outlawed 
the Communist conspiracy in our Nation. Is 
it not time to call a spade, a spade, with 
some of our other crackpot groups? 

We cannot continue to battle for free- 
dom and liberty at the frontline of world 
opinion and yet have division and destruc- 
tion to our bulwarks of freedom here at 
home. We cannot allow groups to destroy 
the Nation and our love of God, flag, and 
country under the false doctrine of “We can 
do anything that we like to do.“ We cannot 
win the battle against communism in Africa 
and South America by denying to our col- 
ored fellow citizens the precious rights of 
full citizenship and opportunity here at 
home. 

Let us honor our gallant dead of all wars 
of the Nation and indeed this Memorial Day 
let us include the recent dead of the U... 
Thresher (submarine) calling upon Almighty 
God to bless our land and continue to guide 
us and let us build in our hearts and minds 
a living memorial by our dedication to the 
promotion of citizenship for all Americans 
equal opportunity to all with the fellow- 
ship and common good of all Americans in 
our hearts. Let us make this blessed land 
of America a shrine of freedom for all who 
believe in freedom, justice, and democracy. 

But above all let us guard our freedom 
and preserve our Nation by halting the 
spread of communism at home and all other 
“isms” that seek to subvert or destroy our 
America the land of the free and the home 
of the brave.” 

“Lord God of hosts—Be with us yet—lest 
we forget.” 

“Lest we forget.” 
this Memorial Day. 

Thank you and may God bless you. 


We do not dare forget 


The Clan Macleay Pipe Band 


= 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 ` 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, it 
is a pleasure to pay tribute to the dedi- 
cated public service of the Clan Macleay 
Bagpipe Band of Portland, Oreg. This 
band, founded in 1927 and associated 
with Clan Macleay, & Scottish fraternal 
group organized in 1894, participates in 
many public functions including fund- 
raising drives for worthy charitable or- 
ganizations, 

The band’s pipe major, Mr. Newton 
Muir, has led his colorful organization 
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along the parade route of Portland's 
famed Rose Festival, as well as the an- 
nual revival of the Highland Games in 
in British Columbia. 

The unique strains of the pipers have 
been heard on summer evenings during 
the park bureau’s festival in the wooded 
amphitheater of Washington Park. 

In connection with this reawakening 
of interest in Scotland and Scottish ac- 
tivities, I ask consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Portland (Oreg.) Journal of 
July 2, 1963, by Suzanne Richards en- 
titled “Scots Don Kilts for Highland 
Games.” : 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Scots Don KILTS ror HIGHLAND GAMES 
(By Suzanne Richards) 

A bit of Scotland will invade the Lewis 
and Clark College campus Saturday for the 
11th annual Scottish Highland Games. Bag- 
pipers will parade, athletes will compete in 
the hammer throw and the tug of war and 
dancers will don their best kilts and perform 
the Highland fling. 

‘The games may be a once-a-year event but 
the practice that goes into them consumes 
many an hour. This is y true of 
the dancers, who will number 100 this year. 

Competition is standardized and stif. 
Dancers not only must know the steps and 
movements but must be costumed appro- 
priately. Originally dances and costumes 
were handed down from generation to gen- 
eration in a Scottish family. Time has 

much of this. Young Scots living 
in America today learn their dances from 
teachers and buy their costumes ready made. 

Perhaps the best known of the dances to 
be performed Saturday is the Highland fling. 
Many of its steps and positions are taken 
from the sword dance which dates to the 
year 1000. A strenuous and exciting dance, 
it is only in the past 4 years that girls have 
costumes different from the boys when ex- 
ecuting the fling. 

They wear the bright kilts which are rem- 
nants of the clan system when men wore 
tartans to identify them with their clan. 
With the kilt the girls wear a white blouse 
under a simple jacket which picks up a pre- 
dominant color in the kilt, Knee hose and 
soft leather dancing slippers complete the 
costume. 

The boys’ outfits consist of the kilt, the 
plald (worn over the shoulder), a simplified 
jacket, feathered bonnet, and sporran (the 
Scotsman's purse) worn around the waist. 

Among the other Scotch dances to be per- 
formed are the Strathspey and Highland reel, 
with four dancers competing against another 
group of four. “The Flora McDanal's Fancy” 
portrays in dance the story of a patriotic 
Scots woman who became a national heroine 
when she helped Bonnie Prince Charlie es- 
cape his would-be assassins. 

Variety won't be lacking in the Gaelic 
dance, Sean Truibhas; the English, sailor's 
hornpipe; or the Irish jig. For the “Fancy” 
dancers wear dirndi-type tartan skirts with 
velveteen bodices similar to those worn by 
Scots women. Canadian or British sailor 
blues are worn for the hornpipe and, na- 
turally enough, something green“ for the 
Irish fig. 

But perhaps the greatest problem of cos- 
tuming is finding a kilt for the Scottish 
dances. Since it is a little difficult to walk 
into a downtown store and ask to see a selec- 
tion of kilts, most of them are ordered from 
Scotland. However, for the past 2 years, 
Portiand Scotsmen have been exceptionally 
fortunate in having Kiltmaker Betty Simp- 


gen. 
Miss Simpson came to Oregon 2 years ago 
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“just because I wanted to see it.“ She has 
been living with a cousin on his farm, which 
logically enough is named Heatherbrae.“ 
Although she does tailoring for an Oregon 
City store, she has found time to make more 
than 20 kilts for her Scottish friends. A 
tailor in Scotland for 12 years before com- 
ing here, Miss Simpson served a 6-year tallor- 
ing apprenticeship before she ever made a 
kilt. It took another 6 months of concen- 
trated work and study to learn the art, 

All of her material comes from Scotland 
and she can whip 4 yards of plaid into a 
kilt in a day and a half—no minor task, 
considering that. most of the Kilts take from 
25 to 33 individually matched pleats. The 
plaids, which must be matched exactly, vary 
in size and, according to Miss Simpson, the 
larger the plaid, the harder It is to work with. 

But she says her efforts are rewarded by 
the high praise she receives from the dancers, 
many of whom will be wearing one of her 
kilts for the Saturday competition. 


Sylacauga, Ala., Famous for White 
Marble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Ted Bryant, a most able 
reporter for the Birmingham (Ala.) Post- 
Herald, has written an article about the 
marble industry in Sylacauga, Ala., 
which is a part of my old Fourth District. 
This article appeared in the issue of June 
26, 1963. Since Alabama marble is used 
in our Capitol, the Supreme Court Build- 
ing, and is also being used in our Ray- 
burn House Office Building, I would like 
to insert Mr. Bryant's article in the REC- 
orp at this point: ; 

SYLACAUGA Famous FOR WHITE MARBLE 

(By Ted Bryant) 

SBYLACAUGA, June 25.—All over the United 
States and in many parts of the world, Syla- 
cauga is represented by the pure white mar- 
ble the earth yields near here. y 

And in many items eaten or used in the 
household every day, Sylacauga is represented 
by a byproduct of the marble—calcium 
carbonate. 

The marble industry here dates back to the 
turn of the century and promises to be 
around at the turn of the next couple of 
centuries, 

Along with textiles, marble has helped 
provide the economic stronghold for this 
area. 


SAYS FUTURE BRIGHT 


Curtis Liles, president of the chamber of 
commerce, described marble as “a very sub- 
stantial industry in the past and has a bright 
future for a continued growth.” 2 

Naming a few places where Sylacauga 
structural marble has been used, Liles usted 
the Supreme Court Building and the Wash- 
ington Monument in Washington, D.C.; Al 
Jolson's shrine, Los Angeles; a step in the 
flagstone walk at the Little White House in 
Warm Springs, Ge., and the Woolworth 
Building in Texas. 

Calcium carbonate, ground marble in this 
case, is used in food as a bone builder, paint 
to fortify its wearing characteristics, tile, 
phonograph records, chewing gum, rubber 
products, plastics, putty, calking compound 
and a long list of other products. 
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However, calclum carbonate also comes 
from a number of other sources such as lime- 
stone flelds, oyster beds or from any source 
of white stone that is high in calclum 
carbon, 

HIGH QUALITY 

The marble byproduct from here, how- 
ever, is of high quality because.of its white- 
ness and can be used in some cases—white 
paints, for instance—where a darker shade 
could not be used. 

Operating currently are three marble com- 
panics that employ an estimated 300 persons. 

Moretti-Harrah Marble Co. and Georgia 
Marble Co., which recently merged with Ala- 
bama Marble Co., produce both structural 
marble and calcium carbonate, while Thomp- 
son Weinman & Co. quarries only the by- 
product. 

The chief competition with the local prod- 
uct is from foreign countries, particularly 
Italy, according to J. S. Wilkins, official of the 
Moretti-Harrah Co. Marble can be quarried 
cheaper in other countries than locally. 

Although the marble companies began pro- 
ducing calcium carbonate in the 1930's, and 
it is used extensively, structural marble still 
makes up the biggest portion of Moretti- 
Harrah's business, Wilkins sald. 

STAIRSTEP PATTERN 


Structural marble is quarried by cutting 
15- to 30-ton blocks in a stairstep pattern 
down into the quarry. These are hauled to 
the surface by huge cranes and sold by the 
cubic foot. On marble slabs that are less 
than 2 inches thick, the price is set by the 
number of square feet. 

Moretti-Harrah has been digging in the 
same quarry for 55 years, Wilkins said. In 
places, the quarry now is 175 feet deep and 
the marble goes down for at least another 
200 feet. 

Wilkins said the company already has 
mapped out the marble it plans to quarry 
within the next 100 years. 

One of the partners that started the Mo- 
retti-Harrah Co. was Giuseppe Moretti, a 
foremost sculptor of his day, who became in- 
terested in Sylacauga marble while he was in 
Birmingham to supervise the casting of the 
Vulcan statue. z 

Wilkins pointed out a small, wooden shack 
in which Moretti would spend days at a time 
carving marble. - During these days, Moretti 
would receive food and water through a 
small opening beside the shack's door. 

Today, the building, perched at the edge of 
a deep quarry, is used as a storage house by 
the company. 


Payments-Deficit Problem and Gold Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an article entitled Financial 
Blind Spot,” by Henry J. Taylor, pub- 
3 in the Washington Daily News on 
J 8. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 1 

FINANCIAL BLIND Spor 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

The biggest single tip President Kennedy 
gave worried Western statesmen abroad 
stayed out of our headlines entirely, 
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The underground alarm has spread out of 
the Adenauer meeting in Bonn and a gratul- 
tous statement by Mr. Kennedy to the West 

press. 

He informed the Chancellor that the 
United States is preparing another new plan 
asking Europe's aid in our payments-deficit 
Problem and gold crisis. 

The first dismay arose from an apparent 
faliure to realize, or at least to recognize, 
that were it not for the aid already given by 

opes central banks the New Frontier 
Performance would already have forced the 
United States off the gold standard. 

Mr. Kennedy stated in Bonn: “If the mon- 
Stary problems are not solved they are going 
to master us.” He is a good deal more right 
than when he stated in a campaign speech 
in October 1960, our balance of payments 
Will be strong and we can cease to worry 
about the outflow of gold.” 

Our gold crisis is as much a problem of 
Confidence as a problem in payments. So 
long as Mr. Kennedy insists on the over- 
Spending he calls “planned deficits,” our 
creditors abroad know that, if he does not 
Teverse this, no matter what he or anyone 
@lse suys that policy is heading us smack 

the devaluation of the dollar. In 

fact, just Chancellor Adenauer and President 

de Gaulle could pull the plug on the New 
mtier tomorrow morning. 

Solvency is more a matter of attitude than 

me. If a man, woman, or enterprise's 
Attitude toward money and debt is unsound 
or ble it makes no difference how 
Much income is recetved. They never have 
enough—and never will. Many a debt- 
Tidden husband has learned this from a 
Spend-spend wife the hard way. 

Last year the administration collected 
$102,466,252,087 in taxes. Of this amount 
$65,377,533,010 came from citizens. And of 
that figure, 848,89 1.395. 741 was withheld, and 
never even seen by the earners who worked 
for the colossal sum. In addition, corpora- 
ons collected $21,846,608,441 for Washing- 

n. 


Yet no matter what the taxpayers’ sacri- 
are or what the total tax take, the red 
grows and splashes and deepens. This 

ls fact that concerns Europe's central banks 
as it would any other creditor. 

Apparently Mr. Kennedy has an absolute 
blind spot about money: Where it comes 
from, how you must save to have any for 
Jour security and your family’s safety, how 
People must do without many things to meet 
their taxes—all these hard lessons are com- 
pletely outside his lifetime experience. 

is no reflection; merely a fact. 

As one result, the President neither counts 
Costs carefully and clearly nor shows a 
Noticeable grief for those who have to foot 
the bills. Otherwise he would not say, “Ask 
not what your country can do for you, but 
What you can do for your country.“ and 
then sanction the most lavish administra- 
tion in the history of the United States— 


se becomes more lush and lavish all the 
e. 


Allan Sproul Urges Action on Deficit in 
Balance of Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the large 
and persistent deficit in our balance of 
payments is attracting widespread pub- 

interest and is a cause of mounting 
Concern both here and abroad. An arti- 
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cle in the June 29 edition of Business 
Week, for example, reports that Allan 
Sproul, former President of the Federal 
Reserve Board of New York, has stated 
that “top national priority” should be 
given to aftempts to correct the balance- 
of-payments deficit. 

Mr. Sproul who is de facto spokesman 
for the Business Advisory Council on 
balance-of-payment problems, is con- 
vinced that capital flows must bear the 
“immediate burden” in removing the 
deficit, although he rejects the idea of 
capital issues control. Instead, he sug- 
gests a three-pronged approach to the 
problem, involving monetary policy, fis- 
cal policy, and cost-price policy as well 
as tightening our foreign and military 
aid. 

Because of my own interest in this 
problem, I was gratified to note Mr. 
Sproul’s analysis and the fact that it ap- 
pears to accord with my own approach to 
eliminating the deficit. I éspecially 
agree that the problem should receive 
top national priority. Senator JAVITS 
and I have introduced identical resolu- 
tions in the Congress calling for a more 
vigorous attack on the problem and 
urging a strengthening of the world 
monetary system through the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 

In view of the importance of the issue, 
under unanimous consent I include this 
Business Week article in the Recorp: 
SPROUL URGES DEFICIT Arrack: FORMER New 

York Fep CHIEF Asks ToP PRIORITY ON 

LaG IN BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

Allan Sproul, former President of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York and now an 
elder stateman of American finance, has 
called for greater urgency in the Kennedy 
administration's attack on the persistent 
deficit in the U.S. balance of payments. 

“Top national priority,” said Sproul in a 
speech this month to the American Petrole- 
um Institute, “should be given to its cor- 
rection. * * * It should not be treated as 
something wholly subordinate to our inter- 
national political policies and military pro- 
grams nor to the demands of the domestic 
economy. * * * There is a limit to financing 
the deficit.” 

Sproul commands national attention 
when he chooses to speak on financial af- 
fairs. In this case he assumes added im- 
portance as de facto spokesman for a top 
level committee of the Business Advisory 
Council on the balance of payments. The 
committee has met with Kennedy on the 
problem, but until now it has not made its 
views public. 

THREE-PRONGED ATTACK 


Sproul lays out a tripartite approach in- 
volving monetary policy, fiscal policy, and 
cost-price policy—plus “severe tightening in 
our foreign military and economic aid.” 
Taxes, says Sproul, should be cut, which 
would allow the “relatively flexible instru- 
ment” of monetary policy to temper the 
excesses which may be born of fiscal re- 
laxation. Finally, he advocates “mastery of 
cost-price relationships * * * [as] the third 
leg of a three-legged stool.” 

Sproul is convinced that capital flows must 
bear the immediate burden in adjusting 
the deficit, but he rejects the notion of capi- 
tal issues control, whether by legal restric- 
tion or moral suasion. 

Likewise, Sproul Is dubious about the pos- 
sibility of export expansion. “We shall prob- 
ably need to do everything we can to pro- 
mote our exports and to persuade foreign 
nations to reduce hidden subsidies to their 
exporters, even to maintain our present po- 
sition.” 
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Hon. Bob Sikes 
SPEECH 
or 
HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
z Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join with my colleagues from 
Florida in paying tribute to the dean of 
our delegation, the Honorable Bos SIKES. 
I have known this great American since 
we were classmates at the University of 
Florida in 1929. It is interesting to note 
that of the 12 Members of the House 
from Florida, 7 of us are alumni of 
the University of Florida, and both of our 
Senators from Florida are likewise alum- 
ni of this great institution. 

I believe during the days when the 
Honorable Bos Sikes and I were attend- 
ing the University of Florida, that there 
was perhaps no other institution in 
America whose sons and daughters en- 
tered more fully into public life than the 
alumni of that great institution. 

I knew Bos Sixes later as a leader in 
the field of agriculture. I had the pleas- 
ure of being the assistant State 4-H 
Club director in Florida for a number of 
years, and in that capacity it was my 
responsibility to direct our summer 
camps. For several summers, I visited 
with the rural youth in their summer 
camps in west Florida, and on several 
occasions we had the pleasure of hearing 
Congressman SIKES give us inspiritional 
talks. I can well remember on one of 
these occasions that I had the pleasure 
of introducing him, and I could not help 
but think how wonderful it would be if 
someday I could, likewise, be a Congress- 
man and be so highly considered by the 
youth of my district as the rural youth 
honored Congressman SIKES. 

I, of course, have known this great 
American best as a Member of Congress. 
Upon coming to this great body in 1953, 
I found Bos Srxes to be constantly help- 
ful in all of the many problems that con- 
fronted a freshman Congressman. It is 
easy for him to be helpful, because he 
likes people. He has indefatigable en- 
ergy. He is one of the most cooperative 
men I have ever known and he extends 
service to those who call upon him which 
is truly outstanding, and is a service be- 
yond the call of duty. 

We are very proud in Florida of Bos 
Sikes, and I want to congratulate the 
the people of his district for sending him 
here for so many years. I think all of 
us realize that with more seniority, a 
good Congressman’s opportunities for 
service are always enhanced. Certainly 
the gentleman we are honoring today is 
a good and great Congressman, and I 
predict his people will continue sending 
him here as long as he desires to come. 
All of us devoutly hope that he will never 
have any other ambition than to be a 
Congressman, because we, the Members 
of the delegation, need him here. Flor- 
ida needs him here. America needs him 
here. 

I should like to extend my congratula- 
tions to Bos Sixes and his charming 
wife, Inez, and to say to our colleague, 
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. the Honorable Don Fuqua, how much I 
appreciate his arranging this opportu- 
nity for us to pay tribute to the dean of 
our delegation, 


Braceros 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I call the attention of my col- 
leagues to an excellent article by Victor 
Riesel on the subject of Braceros. 
VEGETABLE GROWERS Pay MIGRATORY WORKERS 

Ur to $800 a WEER—BUT LABOR DEPART- 

MENT REFUSES ro OK BRACEROS 

(By Victor Riesel) 


In the West the other day I ran into ranch- 
ers who raise cantaloupes and vegetables, not 
cattle, who warned it will cost us back East 
lots more to eat because they are paying 
some of the itinerant fruit workers $800, 
$900, and even $1,000 a week during the 
season. 

I have some average weekly wages for a 
season of some 7 weeks. The ranchers who 
supply this payroll data are quite bitter over 
thes rates forced by labor scarcity 
at the height of the crops’ ripening. 

But this bitterness is a soft sigh in a 
tornado, compared with their anger over 
the fonal refusal to permit scores 
of thousands of Mexican nationals to come 
across the river after December 31 to help 
pick the fruits and vegetables for the pack- 
ing and loading sheds. The ranchers say 
that the cost of hand picking now will rocket 
to the blazing sun just as did the cost of 
packing, loading, lidding, and trucking over 
the years as men were needed all at once 
for intense and speedy work. 

From a California rancher comes the start- 
ling news that during the 62 cantaloupe 
season the ayerage weekly wage came to 
$337.02 for loaders. For the packers, the 
average came to $242.75 a week. And for 
the truckers, $228.11. 

I repeat, this is for the short season for 
the so-called “fruit tramps.” So high is 
this seasonal pay that at least one rancher 
knows of a chiropractor who has shut his 
office for a month to work as a melon packer 
in Yuma, Ariz., during the past 10 years. 
There are students and school teachers, too. 

The outsiders go back to their professions 
and pursuits. But what of the men—and 
their families—whose only work is handling 
the produce? The state of California is 
good to them, They can receive $55 a week 
for 39 weeks during the nonharvesting sea- 
son in unemployment insurance. 

Now, say the ranchers to the folks back 
East, there will be increased costs because 
the U.S. Government will not permit the 
some 60,000 to 80,000 braceros needed last 
year to come in from Mexico to work in the 
fields. Those in the House of Representa- 
tives who pushed through the antibracero 
vote believed the Mexicans were being ex- 
ploited and forced into undignified “stoop 
labor.” 

The ranchers now ask where the field help 
will come from. They were thousands short 
last year. If no domestic farm labor turns 
up, who will harvest the lettuce, the tomatoes 
and other vegetables for the tables of the 
land? 

What happens now? Some U.S. growers 
already are operating in Mexico. Soon there 
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will be runaway ranchers. Below the border, 
a rancher finds many takers for stoop labor 
at a dollar a day. At this rate the grower 
can pack his produce, pay the U.S. tariff 
and still make money. 

But what of those who want to continue 
ranching in their own country? Some of 
them simply go out of business: Many of 
the remaining houses have abandoned the 
hand-wrap packing system. They've gone 
to bulk fill—instead of individually wrapping 
each tomato, the vegetable is poured into a 
container. 

Other growers are doing what comes 
naturally, You can automate a field as well 
as a factory. x 

Now special machines are being developed. 
In a decade these machines will displace con- 
siderable hand labor—a process which is 
being speeded by the difficulty of obtaining 
field hands. There must be dignity for labor, 
and a decent wage, and far more than just 
tolerable places to live. But with all this 
must also come an understanding of the 
economic forces. 

Perhaps a committee of Congressmen 
should go out into the Western sun for a 
while and talk to all sides right amid those 
fields which feed a land. It should make a 
welcome change from Washington and for 
more justice for both sides. 


Religious Freedom in America and the 
Supreme Court Decisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr, YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, per- 
haps the most disturbing decisions of 
the Supreme Court have been those 
pertaining to prayer and Bible reading 
in the public schools. 

Mrs, Lucile Hosmer, Americanism 
chairman of the National Federation of 
Republican Women, recently prepared a 
report entitled, “Religious Freedom in 
America and the Supreme Court Deci- 
sions,” which I am pleased to insert in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mrs, Hosmer's report follows: 
Reticious FREEDOM IN AMERICA AND THE 
SUPREME Court DECISIONS 
(By Lucile Hosmer) 

Our roots are in the past. We live in the 
present. What we do, today will determine 
the future. 

Background and documentation relating 
to the first amendment and the historical 
foundation upon which this Republic of ours 
was established will be presented in this re- 
port. In the process, also, the intent of 
the writers of the Constitution will be dis- 
cussed on the basis of documented mate- 
rial. Please remember that the information 
related is not personal opinion but facts ac- 
cumulated as the result of considerable re- 
search not only in the early histories but 
also in contemporary writings on the subject. 

Obviously, the decision of the Supreme 
Court Justices indicate that either these 
men are woefully ignorant of the funda- 
mental principles upon which this Nation 
was established or else they are willfully 
ignoring them because they are devotees of 
the philosophy of “sociological jurisprud- 
ence.” This concept of law completely dis- 
regards the intent, the motive or the pur- 
pose of the writers of the Constitution. 
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“Sociological jurisprudence” is the attl- 
tude that law is the means by which society 
solves all of its confilcts. This attitude Is 
predicated on the belief that the Consti- 
tution is out-dated and out-moded because 
it was written in a different period than 
our present one, This belief refuses to ac- 
knowledge the fact that in our present 
period, man is the same as when the Con- 
stitution was written: man is motivated in 
the same way: and man's relationships with 
other men are the same as when the Con- 
stitution was written. These facts, to many 
students of history and government do not 
justify the approach in this concept of law 
as advocated by “sociological jurisprudence” 
since man, himself has not changed, 

Let us look at the facts concerning the 
Constitution's being as applicable today as 
when it was written because or since man, 
(himself as man has not changed.) The 
Constitution enunciates certain fundamen- 
tal principles which were designed to protect 
the “sanctity of the individual”: to protect 
him from the “tyranny of government”: to 
defend or to “secure” (keep from being lost) 
man’s “unalienable rights, given to him by 
his Creater,” to life, to liberty and to prop- 
erty.” These protections were to be for all 
posterity and they are just as valid and just 
as important, today as they were when the 
Constitution was written. 

The preamble to our Constitution states 
“We, the people, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution for the United States of 
America.” They were not contracting nor 
stipulating with each other as is sometimes 
claimed by modern sociologists. They were 
establishing and ordaining (instituting or 
setting) a Constitution—a permanent form 
of government where the powers once given 
are irrevocable and cannot be resumed or 
withdrawn at pleasure—a Constitution, 
though originating in consent, becomes when 
ratified, obligatory as “fundamental ordi- 
nance or law.” 

(Joseph Story “Commentaries on the Con- 
stitution”: A constitutional classic, equalled 
only by the Federalist.“) Story, also says, 
“Our law is justly deemed certain and 
founded on permanent principles and not 
dependent upon the caprice or will of partic- 
ular judges: a more alarming doctrine could 
not be promulgated by any American court 
than that it was at liberty to disregard all 
former rules and decisions and decide for It- 
self without reference to the settled course of 
antecedent principles.“ During the last 187 
years since the signing of our Declaration of 
Independence, “all former rules and deci- 
sions, all antecedent principles of the 
courts have maintained that we are a rell- 
gious people, whose institutions presuppose 
the existence of a Supreme Being” (U.S, Su- 
preme Court Decision, 1892). 

In October 1789, George Washington had 
this to say: “The liberty by the people of 
these States of worshiping Almighty God 
agreeable to their consciences is not only 
among their choicest blessings, but also 
their right. While men perform their social 
duties faithfully, they do all that society 
or the State can with propriety demand oF 
expect and remain responsible to their 
Maker, for the religion or modes of faith 
which they may prefer to profess.” „ 

The relationship of church and state in 
the United States secures full liberty of rell- 
gious thought, speech, and action within 
the limits of the public peace and order. 
It makes persecution impossible, Religion 
and liberty are inseparable,” Philip Schaaf. 
a distinguished historian, author of “Church 
and State in the United States,” 1888. 

He continues: True liberty is a positive 
force regulated by law; false liberty is = 
negative force, a release from restraint 
True liberty Is the moral power of self- 
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80vernment: the liberty of infidels and an- 
archists carnal licentiousness, The Amer- 
separation of church and state rests 
Upon respect for the church: the infidel’s 
(today’s atheist) separation, on indifference 
and hatred of religion and the church, it- 
Self. + * The American system grants 
freedom also to irreligious and infidelity but 
Only within the limits of the order and safety 
Of society. The destruction of religion would 
the destruction of morality and the ruin 
Of the State. Religious liberty is not an 
empty sound but an orderly exercise of reli- 
gious duties and enjoyments of all its priv- 
Ueges. It is freedom in religion not from 
religion: as true civil liberty is freedom in 
law not freedom from law.” 

He further states: “Republican institu- 
tions in the hands of a virtuous and God- 
fearing nation are the very best in the world, 
but in the hands of a corrupt and irreligious 
People, they are the very worst, and the most 
efective weapons of destruction. An in- 

t people may rise in rebellion against 
& cruel tyrant; but who will rise against the 

y of the people in possession of the 
ballot box and the whole machinery of gov- 
ernment? Here lies our great danger and 
it is increasing every year. Destroy our 
Churches, close our Sunday schools, abolish 
the Lord's Day and our Republic would be- 
Come an empty shell and our people would 

to heathenism and barbarianism” 
(Washington, p. 212). 

George Washington in his “Farewell Ad- 

Gress,” says the following concerning religion: 

Of all the dispositions and habits which 
to political prosperity, religion, and 
Morality are indispensable supports. In 
Vain would that man claim the tribute of 
Patriotism who should labor to subvert these 
Breat pillars of human happiness—these 
firmest props of the duties of men and citi- 
The mere politician, equally with the 
man, ought to respect and to cherish 
them. A volume could not trace all their 
Connections with private and public felicity. 
it simply be asked, Where is the security 
for property, for reputation, for life, if the 
Sense of religious obligation desert the oaths 
Which are the instruments of investigation 
courts of justice? And let us with cau- 
tion indulge the supposition that morality 
can be maintained without religion. What- 
ever may be conceded to the influence of 
Tefined education on minds of peculiar struc- 
„reason, and experience both forbid us 
expect that national morality can prevail 
exclusion of religious principle.” 

Let me quote from an address by Dean 

M. Griswold of the Harvard School of 

Law, in his address at the University of 
Utah, in February of 1963. In discussing 
the “interpretation and application of the 
first amendment”, relating to the New York 
yer Case. He says: “First as to long tra- 
ition. Is it not a clear matter of historical 
fact that this was a Christian nation? Of 
the immigrants who came to previously 
British North America, by the time of the 
Adoption of the Constitution, virtually all 
Were Christians, in all degrees and types of 
asion which come within that term. 

the Mayflower Compact, Ann Hutchin- 
von, Cotton Mather, Jonathon Edwards, Wil- 
Penn and many others no part of our 
history? It is true that we were a rather 
kable Christian nation, having for 
Various historical and philosophical reasons, 
developed u tolerance in matters of religion 
Which was at once virtually unique and a 
tribute to the men of the 17th and 18th cen- 
es who developed the type of thought 
Which came to prevail here. But this was not 
a purely humanistic type of thought, nor 
it deny the importance and significance 
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of religfon. It is perfectly true and highly 
salutary that the first amendment forbade 
Congress to pass any law ‘respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.’ These are great pro- 
visions of great sweep and basic importance. 
But to say that they require that all trace of 
religion be kept out of any public activity 
is sheer invention. Our history is full of 
these traces: Chaplains in Congress and in 
the Armed Forces; chapels in prisons; ‘In 
God we trust’ on our money; to mention 
only a few. God is referred to in our na- 
tional anthem and in ‘America’ and in 
many others which may be called our na- 
tional songs. What about Sunday? What 
about Christmas? Must we deny our whole 
heritage, our culture, the things of the spirit 
and soul which have sustained us in the past 
and helped bind us together in times of good 
and bad? Does our deepseated tolerance of 
all religion—or to the same extent of no 
religion—require that we give up all religious 
observance in public activities? Why should 
it? It certainly never occured to the Found- 
ers that it would.” 

Let us review what some of the Founders, 
the architects of the Constitution had to 
say. In April 1789, George Washington 
said, “It would be peculiarly improper to 
omit in this first official act my fervent ap- 
plication to that Almighty Being who rules 
the universe, who preside in the councils 
of nations and whose providential aids can 
supply every human defect, that His bene- 
diction may consecrate to the liberties and 
happiness of the people of the United States 
& government instituted by themselves for 
these essential purposes, and may enable 
every instrument employed in its adminis- 
tration to execute with success the functions 
allotted to His charge. In tendering this 
homage to the Great Author of every public 
and private good, I assure myself that it 
expresses your sentiments not less than my 
own, nor those of my fellow citizens at large 
than elther. No people can be found to 
acknowledge and adore the Invisible Hand 
which conducts the affairs more than those 
of the United States.” 


On March 4, 1797, President John Adams 
said: “And may that Being who is supreme 
over all, Patron of Order, the Fountain of 
Justice, and the Protector in all ages of the 
world of virtuous liberty, continue his bless- 
ings upon this Nation and Government and 
give it all possible success and duration 
consistent with the ends of His providence.” 

On March 4, 1805, President Thomas Jeffer- 
son said: “I shall need too, the favor of the 
Being in whose hands we are, who led our 
fathers, as Israel of old, from their native 
land and planted them in a country 
with all the necessities and comforts of life, 
who has covered our infancy with His provi- 
dence and our riper years with His wisdom 
and power and to whose goodness I ask you 
to join in supplication with me that He will 
so enlighten the minds of your servants, 
guide their councils and prosper thelr meas- 
ures, that whatsoever they shall do shall 
result in your good and shall secure to you 
the peace, friendship and approbation of all 
nations.” 

Statements of all the other Presidents fol- 
low the same line of thought. Historically, 
it can be proven by the early documents of 
the Founding Father generation that from 
the time of the signing of the Mayflower 
Compact in 1620 (when for the first time in 
history, men wrote their own laws and agreed 
to live in obedience to them) “under the 
guidance of Almighty God“ and “by the 
Grace of God.” All during the trials of the 

in the founding of Plymouth 
Plantation (as recorded in 
tory); then down to the writing of the first 
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American Constitution in 1638 known as 
the Fundamental Orders of Connecticut 
(Old South Leaflet No. 8) every move, every 
meeting; every decision was based on the 
hope that “it has pleased Almighty God by 
the wise disposition of His Divine Prudence 
* * * for the word of God requires that to 
maintain the peace and union of such a 
people there should be an orderly and decent 
government established according to God.” 
(Old South Leaflet No. 8.) 

Also the First Continental Congress ap- 
propriated funds to purchase 20,000 Bibles 
as the “political textbook for America“ to be 
distributed throughout the 13 States (vol. 8, 
“Journals of the Continental Congress“). 

This Nation was Bible based and Bible 
integrated. The architects of our Constitu- 
tion were Christians. However they em- 
bodied in our Bill of Rights the Christian 
principle which gave to each individual the 
right to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience. Their intent 
was not to deprive anyone of his right to 
worship God, in his own way. 

Dean Griswold confirms this in his same 
address presented to the University of Utah 
in February of 1963. I quote: “This is a 
country of religious toleration; this I ven- 
ture to say again has been and is a Christian 
country in origin, history, tradition, and cul- 
tude. It was out of Christian doctrine and 
ethics; I think it can be said that it de- 
veloped its notion of toleration. No one in 
this country can be required to have any 
particular form of religious beliefs and no 
one can suffer legal discrimination because 
he has or does not have any particular re- 
ligious belief but does the fact that we have 
officially adopted toleration as our standard 
mean that we must give up our history and 
our tradition?” 

Joseph Story a member of the US. 
Supreme Court, appointed by James Madi- 
son has this to say in his “Commen- 
taries on the Constitution” (which was used 
in our schools as late as the 1900's and is still 
studied in our law schools). “The first 
amendment was designed to “disestablish 
the state church” to prohibit any State from 
forcing citizens to pay taxes to support any 
particular church or sect as was done in so 
many States at that time; and to prohibit the 
National Government from favoring any one 
sect at any time. In his own words “it was 
not done to prostrate Christianity but only 
to exclude all rivalry between the Christian 
sects.” Also these same men who wrote 
the Bill of Rights and the first amend- 
ment showed their intent very clearly when 
they also wrote the Ordinance of 1787 which 
states, “Religion, morality, and knowledge 
being necessary to good government and the 
happiness -of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall be forever en- 
couraged.” Also the question was asked 
during that same period: “How can the re- 
ligious liberty of a person who has no religion 
be endangered?” and “If God is removed 
from the classroom or the Government what 
else remains but atheism?" 

As late as 1957, the chief justice of the 
New York Supreme Court stated “The first 
amendment of the Constitution does not 
grant disbelievers preference over believers. 

This present Supreme Court evidently feel 
more deeply for the disbelievers than the 
levers. - 

Daniel Webster sums it up so well; "If 
we and our posterity reject religious instruc- 
tion and authority, violate the rules of etern- 
al justice, trifle with the injunction of 
morality and recklessly destroy the political 
Constitution which holds us together; no 
man can tell how sudden a catastrophe may 
overwhelm us that shall bring all our glory 
in profound obscurity.” 
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Crime Figures Decline Sharply in St. 
Louis Housing Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, every 
city in the Nation has been experiencing 
a shocking amount of crime, and almost 
every. neighborhood of every city has 
been the scene of serious crimes. - This 
has been a matter of the deepest con- 
cern to every Member of Congress as 
well as to the general public, and we 
have been trying to develop a variety of 
weapons with which to combat both 
juvenile delinquency and adult crime, 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Housing of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, I have frequently heard 
public housing attacked as being a breed- 
ing ground of crime, as if the mere fact 
of helping people from slum areas to 
have decent homes in which to live auto- 
matically made criminals out of them. 
Of course, I do not, and cannot, follow 
that kind of reasoning, but it is a fact 
that some public housing projects have 
had high incidences of crime. 

In St. Louis, we set out to find out why 
we were experiencing serious crimes in 
some projects, and to do something about 
it. And I am happy to report, Mr. 
Speaker, that our efforts so far have 
been extremely encouraging and amaz- 
ingly successful, 

When you uproot thousands of people, 
. aS has happened in all of our cities as 
a result of urban renewal and new high- 
way construction and other improve- 
ments, and when you then create new 
communities composed of people with 
diverse backgrounds, having in common, 
to begin with, only low income and the 
common experience also of having come 
from substandard housing, and then 
expect them to live in complete har- 
mony together as if they had always 
lived in modern, high-rise apartment 
buildings—well, Mr. Speaker, I think you 
would be disregarding many of the facts 
of sociology. 


CRIME RATE CUT IN HALF SINCE JANUARY 1960 


Three and a half years ago, the St. 
Louis Housing Authority set out to meet 
and solve the crime problem in three of 
our biggest high-rise apartment public 
housing projects, Pruitt, Igoe and 
Vaughn. Even though the crime rate in 
those three projects was at that time 
already substantially below the city- 
wide average, and less than half the 
comparable rate in the entire fourth 
police district, in which the projects are 
located, the rate was still far too high. 
And so effective countermeasures were 
taken by the local housing authority, in 
cooperation with the St. Louis Police 
Department and with the support and 
assistance of the residents of the 
projects. ìi 

Since that time, crime has been cut in 
half in the three projects, both erimes 
against persons and crimes against 
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property. The three projects’ 12-month 
rate of crimes per 100,000 persons, which 
was 26 percent below the city average in 
1959, is now 60 percent lower than the 
city average, and is about 83 percent 
lower than the average for comparable 
crimes in the fourth police district as 
a whole. I think this is a great achieve- 
ment, and one for which the housing 
authority, the mayor, the police depart- 
ment, and the residents all deserve 
congratulations. 3 

POST-DISPATCH EDITORIAL LISTS STEPS TAKEN 


These are among the steps which were 
taken to meet the challenge of crime in 
the Pruitt, Igoe and Vaughn apartments, 
as described in an editorial earlier this 
year in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 

The St. Louis Housing Authority set up a 
crime prevention program. Tenants in the 
three projects formed a parents association 
with a subsidiary youth organization. 
Mayor Tucker appointed a four-man task 
force from the mayor's citizens committee 
on public housing and social services to 
consult and advise with the tenants‘ group. 

Cleanup campaigns and annual festivities 
with music and parades were staged to fos- 
ter a sense of community participation and 
pride. A round-the-clock private watchman 
service was instituted. The police depart- 
ment screened all applicants to weed out 
undesirable characters, 

Every one of these measures has paid off 
and together they have paid off handsomely, 
The tenants at Prultt, Igoe and Vaughn, 
constituting a population as large as that 
of a good-sized town, have every reason to 
be proud of what they have done to make 
their community a better place to live in. 


GLOBE-DEMOCRAT SAYS PROGRAM PAYS OFF 


An article in the St. Louis Globe-Dem- 
ocrat, describing the results of the 3 a- 
year-old crime prevention program at 
the housing projects, used the same 
phrase in its headline that the Post-Dis- 
patch used in the editorial I have just 
quoted—the phrase that the crime pre- 
vention program pays off. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud of the ef- 
forts being made by my community to 
make public housing not only a modern 
place in which to live but a pleasant 
and safe place, too. There is no reason 
in the world why every city cannot use 
these same techniques. It is not the 
fault of public housing that we have 
crime; instead, crime is so widespread in 
our cities that public housing projects 
are not immune. So, special steps must 
be taken—and can be taken—by the lo- 
cal housing authorities to make the 
projects what Congress wants them to 
be, and what the residents of the proj- 
ects have a right to expect. 

REPORT BY COLONEL LONG 


Mr. Speaker, our former chairman of 
the St. Louis Board of Police Commis- 
sioners, Col. I. A. Long, as chairman of 
the St. Louis Housing Authority, was 
able to report earlier this year that— 

We have no major crime problem in the 
Pruitt, Igoe, or Vaughn apartments, in 
which approximately 15,000 people live. 


Mr. Speaker, I wonder how many com- 
munities of 15,000 people—all of them 
from low-income families and all of 
them with a background of having lived 
in substandard housing in slum areas 
in crime-ridden American big cities— 
could boast as good a record in combating 
crime as Colonel Long’s report reflects. 
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I submit as part of my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, a press release issued by the 


Housing Authority earlier this year giv- 


ing Colonel Long's report on the crime 
prevention drive in the three projects, 
as follows: 


Figures compiled by the St. Louis Police 
Department and reported today by the St. 
Louls Housing Authority show.a steadily de- 
creasing crime trend in the Pruitt, Igoe, and 
Vaughn apartments. According to the fig- 
ures, the crime rate In these low-rent hous- 
ing developments last year was 52 percent 
less than the citywide crime rate and 81 per- 
cent less than the crime rate in the fourth 
police district in which the three develop- 
ments, bounded by Cass and Jefferson Ave- 
nues, 18th and Carr Streets, are located. 

Commenting on today's report, Col. I. A. 
Long, chairman of the St, Louis Housing 
Authority. said, We now have no major 
crime problem in the Pruitt, Igoe or Vaughn 
apartments, in which approximately 15,000 
people live.“ 

Col. Long, former chairman of the St 
Louis Board of Police Commissioners, pointed 
out that since January 1960, when the au- 
thority's present crime prevention program 
was initiated, the number of crimes occurring 
at Pruitt-Igoe-Vaughn has been cut in half. 

In comparing crime rates, the authority 
discounted commercial crimes because the 
developments have virtually no commercial 
facilities. 

Three factors were cited by Col. Long as 
being of major importance in reducing the 
Prultt-Igoe-Vaughn crime rate. They are: 

1. The residents of the Pruitt, Igoe, and 
Vaughn apartments, who individually and 
through the efforts of their tenant councils, 
have cooperated with the housing authority, 
the watchman service and metropolitan po- 
lice in reporting crimes, identifying arrested 
offenders and giving notice of suspicious per- 
sons and activities in the developments. 

2. The Whelan Security & Plant Protec- 
tion Service which provides 24-hour, T- 
day-a-week protection in all St. Louis low- 
rent housing developments. 

3. The cooperation of the St. Louis Police 
Department in providing information re- 
garding arrests and convictions, if any, on 
all members, aged 17 or older, of any family 
applying for any of the authority's eight 
low-rent housing developments. An adverse 
report can make the family ineligible for low- 
rent housing. The police department re- 
leases the information only with the signed 
permission of each family member being 
checked. 

The Pruitt, Igoe, and Vaughn developments 
also recorded a significant reduction in the 
rate of crimes against persons last year, fall- 
ing 15 percent under the citywide rate in 
that category, which includes murder, rape, 
robbery, and aggravated assault, 

In crimes against persons, the Pruitt, Igoe. 
and Vaughn developments had a rate 
48 such crimes per 1,000 people while the 
citywide rate was 5.6 per 1,000 people. 

In total crimes, not including commercial 
offenses, the developments had a rate 
11 crimes per 1,000 people, while the city 
as a whole recorded a rate of 23 per 1,000 
people. 

Col. Long stated that the police depart- 
ment compiles crime figures only for Pruitt 
Igoe, and Vaughn developments because the 
housing authority has never had a signif- 
icant crime problem in developments lo- 
cated in other parts of the city. 

Col. Long added, The authority will con- 
tinue to keep close scrutiny on its crime 
prevention program and will continue tO 
make periodic reports on its progress. 

“I would like to congratulate and thank 
all parties concerned for so effectively re- 
ducing crime and creating truly safe hom 
in the Pruitt, Igoe, and Vaughn develop“ 
ments”, Colonel Long concluded. 
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Comparison of index crimes for the years of 1959, 1960, 1961, and 1962 in Pruitt-Igoe-Vaughn, citywide and 4th district 


Total 
Grimes aguinst porsous__ =- 


anth rate per 100,000, omit 
Tobbery and burglary, others 


ST. LOUIS NEWSPAPERS DISCUSS CHANGES 


Mr. Speaker, following are the articles 
referred to from the Globe-Democrat and 


the Post Dispatch: 
[From the St. Louls (Mo.) Globe-Democrat, 
Mar. 7, 1963] 


Crise Dnors IN PusLIC HOUSING AREAS 


Figures compiled by the St. Louis Police 
artment showed Wednesday the crime 
Tate in the Pruitt, Igoe and Vaughn public 
ing areas last year was 52 percent less 
than the citywide crime rate. 

In crime against persons, including mur- 
der, rape, robbery and aggravated assault, 
the three low-rent projects fell 15 percent 

low the city average for 1962. 

EIGHTY-ONE PERCENT LESS 

The rate of total crimes in the project 
areas. bounded by Cass and Jefferson Ave- 
Nues and 18th and Carr Streets, was reported 
as 81 percent less than the overall rate in the 
Central police district, in which they are 
located. 


Chairman I. A. Long of the St. Louis Hous- 
ing Authority, in reporting the figures, said, 
“we now have no major crime problem in 

Pruitt, Igoe or Vaughn apartments, in 
Which approximately 15,000 people live.“ 


Crimes occurring in the three projects has 
been cut in half since the Authority initiated 
& crime prevention program in the area a lit- 
die over 3 years ago. 

At that time the Authority began screen- 
ing all applicants to prevent undesirable per- 
Sons from moving into the public housing 
Projects. The Whelan Security and Plant 
, Protection Service was hired to provide pro- 

for the developments 24 hours dally 
T days a week. 

Mr. Long attributed the improvement to 
the police department, the Whelan firm, and 
to residents of the projects. The residents 


"I would like to congratulate and thank 
all parties concerned for so effectively reduc- 
ing crime and creating truly safe homes in 
the Pruitt, Igoe and Vaughn developments,” 

Long said. 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Mar, 11, 
1963] 
IMPROVING A HOUSING COMMUNITY 

The continuing reduction of the crime rate 
at the Pruitt, Igoe, and Vaughn public hous- 

g projects, which has been cut in half in 

Past 3 years and now stands at 52 percent 
than the rate for the city as a whole, is 
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a credit to all concerned in this most worth- 
while effort. 

This facility of 18,000-tenant capacity in 
the Jefferson-Cass area has come a long way 
from the distressing situation of 1960, when 
unruly crowds gathered, rocks and bottles 
were thrown, and policemen were manhan- 
died on entering the area to make Investiga- 
tions or arrests. 

In the process the reform has disproved the 
1959 circuit court grand jury's condemna- 
tion of the high-rise type of construction 
used in these projects as “particularly con- 
ducive to the commission of crimes against 
the person.” 

Pruitt, Igoe, and Vaughn were even then 
the only high rise public housing projects in 
the city where a serious crime problem 
existed, and even so the rate was lower than 
in the surrounding slums. 

Crimes against the person—murder, rape, 
robbery, and assault—have dropped there in 
these 3 years from two and a half times the 
rate for the city as a whole to 15 percent be- 
low the citywide rate—truly a remarkable 
accomplishment. 

The improvement has come from a combi- 
nation of efforts. The St. Louis Housing Au- 
thority set up a crime prevention program. 
Tenants in the three projects formed a par- 
ents association with a subsidiary youth or- 
ganization. Mayor Tucker appointed a four- 
man task force from the mayor's citizens 
committee on public housing and social 
services to consult and advise with the ten- 
ants’ group. 

Cleanup campaigns and annual festivities 
with music and parades were staged to foster 
a sense of community participation and pride. 
A round-the-clock private watchman service 
was instituted. The police department 
screened all applicants to weed out undesir- 
able characters, 

Every one of these measures has paid off 
and together they have paid off handsomely. 
The tenants at Pruitt, Igoe, and Vaughn, con- 
stituting a population as large as that of a 
good-sized town, have every reason to be 
proud of what they have done to make their 
community a better place to live in. 


OK Communism Study in Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like today to call attention to 


an effort which is being made in the State 
of Illinois by the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, the Honorable Ray Page. 
It is a program which I believe deserves 
recognition and emulation. 

Operating on the premise that the 
present Communist challenge can only 
be met by a nation whose people have a 
deep and objective understanding of the 
nature of the ideology, coupled with a 
similar knowledge of the principles of 
democracy, Mr. Page is seeking to en- 
courage the teaching in our secondary 
schools of a sound curriculum which will 
present both disciplines in a responsible 
manner. 

Difficulties have arisen in such an ef- 
fort, the greatest being the lack of suffi- 
ciently prepared instructors. The well 
known and naturally recognized Insti- 
tute for American Strategy under the di- 
rection of Clarence Perry Oaks, has an- 
alyzed past efforts in this direction. 
The State of Illinois is taking advantage 


of these studies in an attempt to avoid 


the problems which have been en- 
countered by those States which have 
sought to incorporate such teaching in 
public education. 5 

I submit for the interest of the Mem- 
bers the following article on this subject 
from Chicago’s American of June 30, 
1963: 

OK COMMUNISM STUDY IN SCHOOLS 
(By Wesley Hartzell) 

A major effort is underway to persuade 
Ilinois public schools to include some in- 
struction about communism in their social 
study classes. 

The program has been launched by Ray 
Page, Illinois superintendent of public in- 
struction. Page said he hopes that many 
schools will start the instruction next fall. 


of a broad and much-needed revision of the 
entire social studies program in the State's 
high schools.” 
MANY STATES ACTING 
Page's office, with the help of materials 
supplied by the Institute for American 
Strategy and its operating director, Clarence 
Perry Oakes, has analyzed similar efforts be- 
ing made in many States. Page said: 
“Some legislatures have passed laws re- 
schools to include instruction about 


communism. Others are attempting to get 
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their schools voluntarily to include such 
courses. We favor the latter route.“ 

Dr. James B. Holderman, social studies 
consultant to Page, said a suggested curricu- 
lum for the course on communism will pos- 
sibly be ready by September for use by a 
small number of schools during the 1963-64 
academic year. 

AMERICAN URGED IT 

The importance of educating children to 

the dangers and pitfalls of the communistic 
system was emphasized last winter in an ex- 
clusive series of articles in Chicago's Ameri- 
can. 
Page said his office has sent a questionnaire 
to all high schools in the State asking if 
they give any instruction about communism, 
and, if not, would they like to start a pilot 
curriculum, and would they have teachers 
qualified to teach it. Said Page: 

“The response to this questionnaire has 
been unprecedented. It seems that every 
high school in the State wants such a pro- 
gram. Several schools in the Chicago area— 
Evanston and other suburban high schools 
have had such instruction for some time. 
Chicago schools have a pilot program in the 
works.” 

LEGISLATURE OK’S IT 

A State legislature resolution, passed last 
week, indorsed the program begun by Page's 
office. 

In addition to the publication of a sug- 
gested curriculum—to be drawn up by a spe- 
cial committee—Page’s office will offer lists 
of approved textbooks, and try to get colleges 
and universities to offer training to prospec- 
tive teachers in instruction about commu- 
nism. 

“Many States,” said Page, “have sent edu- 
cators to study our plans.” 

These include Florida, which a few years 
ago passed a law requiring schools to offer 
instruction about communism, 

TIED TO OTHER STUDIES 


Unlike Florida and some other States, 
Page says, the instruction about communism 
in Illinois will not be a separate entity. It 
will be an essential part of courses on his- 
tory, government, economics, and geography. 
Said Page: 

“Communism is a challenge to our way of 
life. Youngsters must learn all they can 
about it.” 


The Need for More Accurate 
Unemployment Statistics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the difficulties faced in solving unem- 
ployment is obtaining a realistic and 
precise definiton of the problem. For 
some time I have had questions in my 
mind about how realistic a picture of 
the unemployment problem is given by 
these estimates. Therefore, I was 
pleased to see an editorial in the Wall 
Street Journal of June 28 which dis- 
cusses @ recent series of articles by 
Samuel Lubell on unemployment sta- 
tistics. Based upon extensive inter- 
views, the articles concluded that, the 
unemployment statistics are no longer 
a valid or accurate indicator of the 
health of the economy.” Our employ- 
ment statistics often create quite mis- 
leading pictures of the human hardships 
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involved and the jobless picture in 
general, 

In order to be of value as a guide to 
policy, the unemployment statistics must 
be further developed and refined. In 
the meantime, we must take into con- 
sideration the limitations of our cur- 
rent statistics when making policies to 
combat unemployment. Under unani- 
mous consent I include this editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal in the 
Recorp at this point: 

A PROBLEM IN NEED OF DEFINITION 

“The unemployment statistics are no 
longer a valid or accurate indicator of the 
health of the economy.” That is one of 
the conclusions in a series of articles by poli- 
tical analyst Samuel Lubell, based on inter- 
views with jobless workers in 23 different 
cities, 

The findings should be of interest to Wash- 
ington, which uses the official estimates as 
a chief argument for broad public programs 
designed either to cope with unemployment 
specifically or expand economic activity 
generally. For if, in Mr. Lubell’s words, the 
statistics themselves create quite misleading 
pictures of both the extent of the Jobless 
problem and the human hardship involved, 
then the proposed Federal remedies are 
bound to be open to serious question. 

Surely there is hardship enough, among 


those who need work and can't find any, with- - 


out figures that tend to exaggerate the prob- 
lem as a whole. In a great many cases, 
people listed as jobless do not represent any 
of the personal hardships or economic mal- 
aise conjured up by the term unemployment. 

To begin with, nearly 6 out of 10 of those 
interviewed expected to be back working 
soon; construction workers, for example, who 
have finished one project and are awaiting 
another. Then there are retired people 
looking for only part-time work, and people 
who choose to quit their jobs for various 
personal reasons. Such people should hardly 
be lumped together with breadwinners in- 
voluntarily out of work. 

And it certainly makes a difference to a 
family, and the economy, whether or not 
any member is earning money; in Mr. Lu- 
bell’s survey, roughly 40 percent of unem- 
ployed married persons had a husband or 
wife working. Moreover, nearly 10 percent 
of the total interviewed admitted they could 
get jobs if they were willing to take less 
money. 

The truth is that most American workers 
enjoy a high degree of employment security. 
The bulk of real, chronic, hard-to-cure job- 
lessness is found, as Mr. Lubell puts it, out- 
side the mainstream of the Nation's eco- 
nomie life, 

Those hardest hit by genuine unemploy- 
ment are the older workers who have been 
pushed out of the economy and the younger 
ones, both white and Negro, “who have never 
been able to scale the walls of seniority rights 
and union membership.” One youth said he 
would like to be an electrician; “but you've 
got to be the first-born son of a union mem- 
ber to get a union card.” 

It might be added that unions have also, 
in many fields, forced pay rates so high that 
they have literally forced ‘people out of work 
or closed job opportunities that would other- 
wise be open. These union attitudes, restric- 
tions and discriminations do indeed deserve 
to be corrected. i 

But you do not correct them, or much else, 
with the typical Government remedy. It 
doesn't help the would-be young electrician 
become an electrician for the Government to 
send him off to the forest under a conserva- 
tion program borrowed from the thirties. 
Nor is anything of lasting value accomplished 
for other individuals simply by having the 
Federal Government hand out funds to “de- 
pressed areas.” That is a dole, but not a 
solution to unemployment, 
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Apart from the question of union restric- 
tions, there is much the Government could 
do, if it were disposed, to foster the ereation 
of more job opportunities. 

A more rational and less punitive system 
of taxation based on lower Federal spend- 
ing; less bias against investment and capt 
formation; far fewer controls and restric- 
tions on all kinds of private economic activ- 
ity—these are the plain paths to greater 
economic activity and more jobs. In their 
absence, grandiose Government spending 
programs may only, as Mr. Lubell suggests, 
make matters worse. 

Whatever is done, it would seem essential 
to begin with an understanding of the scope 
and nature of the problem. Yet this ele- 
mentary requirement is forfeited by the 
Government's uncritical analysis of estimates 
that make no distinction between the 
chronic and the momentarily unemployed: 
between those who need work and those wh? 
don't, between those who are willing to work 
and those who aren't. 

At least the Nation should not expect 
solve unemployment until it is able to de- 
vise a realistic definition of the problem. 
could do more to help those who really ne 
help if it would make the effort to separate 
them from the statistical chaff. 


No Place for Judicial Robes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT 


T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us, I am sure, are deeply concerned over 
the possibility of a nationwide rail strike 
and the effects this might have on our 
economy. 

In my humble opinion this country 
can ill afford and most certainly c 
tolerate such an eventuality. 

If the situation was not so serious the 
circumstances which have brought 
about and the manner in which 
President now proposes to deal with 
weighty problem might take on an aura 
of comedy. 

To say the least it does point out the 
inconsistency of what Mr. Kennedy was 
saying when he ran for the office of Presi- 
dent of these United States and what he 
does when problems call for action. 

During the campaign he unequiv 
stated he was opposed to compulsory 
arbitration, now he not only advocates 
the use of an arbitrator but I question 
whether or not his suggestion that 
arbitrator should come from the judi- 
ciary is wise. 

I do not question the ability or integ- 
rity of Justice Goldberg but I do not be- 
lieve this is the issue involved, I am 
wondering if it is either wise or fair to 
ask a member of the Supreme Court to 
take on this responsibility. 

An editorial from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal bears out my concern and states 
well my thoughts on the matter. 
editorial follows and I recommend to 
colleagues the thoughts therein con- 
tained. 

No PLACE ror JUDICIAL ROBES 

Whatever may be involved in the 
dispute, now threatening us with a nation“ 
wide strike, it is not a dispute at law. 
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As in many other labor conflicts there is 
no contract the terms of which could be ad- 
Judicated in court. Nor do the matters in 
dispute involve legal questions which can be 
decided dispassionately by studying the law 
or Judicial precedents. 

It is, instead, an economic and political 
dispute in the Mteral sense of those terms. 

e rallroad managements want certain 

gs as the price of a contract with their 
employees. The railroad unions want certain 
Other things as their terms for agreement. 
ls an economic issue in exactly the same 
Way as when you ask one price to sell your 
house and a prospective buyer offers a differ- 
ent price. In this case there is a political 
e. in part because the whole Nation is 
volved, but also because the forces being 
arrayed on both sides to pressure the other 
are political forces. 

Therefore, since the two parties have not 
found economic grounds for an agreement, 
an outside decision will have to be political, 
Rot Judictal. An arbitrator will have to say, 

Side with this side on that point, with 
Side on another point,” and be arbi- 
in his decisions. Then the decision, 
if it 1s to be enforced, will have to be en- 
ced by the political forces of society. 

Given the circumstances, we can under- 

the President's desire to have an arbi- 
trator and put at his disposal the political 
forces he commands with his office, But we 
do not think this is any place to put a justice 
Sf the Supreme Court of the United States 

Ought not to wear a political mantie 
beneath his judicial robes. 


Person-to-Person Peace Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, as important as any govern- 
Mental action taken toward internation- 
A understanding are individual actions 
taken by private citizens. Such actions 
encourage meaningful dialog between 
individuals of different nation states. 

An opportunity to do just this took 
Dlace at the international workshop in 
human relations held recently at Doug- 
iiss College in New Brunswick, NJ. It 

the first workshop of its kind to be 
Conducted in the State, and it was 
Named in honor of the late Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, 


t Mr. President, an interesting and in- 
Srmative report of the program has 
been reported by Gunter David of the 


Newark News. I ask, therefore, for 
consent to have Mr. David's 
article of June 30, 1963, printed in the 


ADpendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


tries.» are ignorant about other coun- 


‘Fore 
h A e 
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These points and counterpoints of view 
are expressed often by Americans visiting 
other countries and ‘by visitors to this coun- 
try from abroad. They have had all too 
few chances for facing each other and seek - 
ing understanding. 

An unusual opportunity to do so is being 
presented to 60 men and women at the in- 
ternational workshop in human relations, 
today through next Saturday at Douglass 
College. It is the first workshop of its kind 
to be conducted in the State and is named 
in honor of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Among the countries represented are the 
United States, India, Nationalist China, 
South Korea, Japan, Iran, Nigeria, and from 
behind the Iron Curtain, Poland. 

Representatives, all over 21, come from 
various walks of life. Some are students, 
others are researchers and business persons. 
Among the Americans are a sociologist, a 
building contractor, a real estate agent, an 
insurance company employee, a junior cham- 
ber of commerce representative, and a house- 
wife, as well as some students. 

For the next 5 days they will hear lectures 
on such subjects as prejudice, misunder- 
standing, misconception. More important, 
perhaps, will be the discussion groups, in 
which, it is hoped, East and West, North and 
South, black and white, will drop their guard 
and speak what is really in their hearts. 

A free exchange of ideas, experiences and 
cultural expressions is the main purpose of 
this workshop. It is being sponsored by the 
American Association for the United Nations 
and its Newark chapter; the New Jersey 
Region of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews; and Rutgers University, 
which has placed Woodbury Dormitory on 
the Douglass campus at the disposal of the 
workshop. 

Says Mrs. Sylvia Josephson, the vice chair- 
man of the workshop and its originator: 
“The world is getting so small that the only 
hope for peace is by people getting to know 
each other.” 

Adds Balbir S. Brar, of India, a graduate 
student in dairy science at Rutgers: “It is in 
the good interests of our two countries that 
better understanding be brought about.” 

Dean C. Willard Heckel, of Rutgers Law 
School, chairman of the workshop, and Dr. 
Harold Lett and Roy McCorkel, codirectors, 
readily concede that the problems that 
plague this globe will not be solved by 60 
persons of various nationalities getting to- 
gether. But they consider this person-to- 
person method a step in the right direction, 
rather than leaving the future of mankind 
entirely to governments. 

In this, the organizers of the workshop are 
backed by labor, business and civic groups 
which are financing its $6,000 budget. All 
hope that it will become an annual event. 

On a recent sunny morning, Mr. Brar was 
describing, humorously and without rancor, 
the ignorance of Americans concerning his 
country. In the turban and beard of his 
Sikh religion, he presented a striking picture 
as he stood in front of the modern brick 
and glass structure of Woodbury Hall. 

“Some people ask me do we have houses 
in India and do children go to school,” he 
said with a smile. “And next to women 
wearing saris, someone like myself with a 
turban is always an object of curiosity.” 

At the same time, Mr. Brar admits that 
his knowledge of America, prior to his arrival 
here last year, was influenced through 
movies. “I expected to find Hollywood luxury 

ere,” he says. 

To this, Dr. Lett adds: “The amount of 
misconception abroad about our country is 

I've been asked whether our sky- 


` scrapers have been built with slave labor.” 


And on 
where she gui 
born and raised in 
South Korea before 


the steps of the United Nations, 
isa ide, Miss Margaret Linn, 
China but a resident of 
coming here, said sadly: 
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“Korea is known only as a poor and dirty 
country because your people came to know 
it only during war. Nothing is known about 
the wonderful culture of Korea.” 

Miss Linn and a fellow guide and friend, 
Miss Kyo Kikuoka, of Japan, are living ex- 
amples of the kind of brotherhood tran- 
scending manmade boundaries, which the 
International Workshop is aiming for, 

Asked if traditional enmity between China 
and Japan ever formed a barrier to their 
friendship, Miss Linn turned to Miss Ki- 
kuoka and said: “I couldn't care less about 
it. Do you?” 

“I don't care at all either,“ Miss Kikuoka 
said laughingly. 

At Manhattan's International House on 
Riverside Drive, which serves as a home away 
from home for students from all over the 
world, Patrick Uriese of Nigeria, a student at 
the Columbia University School of Journal- 
ism, had a different complaint. 

“As an African, I have been invited to 
many homes of Americans but never to 
homes of American Negroes. I have tried 
every way of securing such an invitation but 
I have failed.” 

The relationship between the American 
Negro and his African brethren will surely 
be explored at the workshop. Dr. Lett ex- 
plains it this way: “The African Negro, 
newly emerging on the scene, looks down 
upon the American Negro and accuses him 
of not fighting hard enough for his rights. 
The American Negro, in turn, has not quite 
formulated his attitude toward the new 
African, and somehow doesn't trust him.” 

On the other hand, Malcolm Ellington, a 
psychologist with the Newark Housing Au- 
thority, says of foreign nationals: “They are 
very conscious of racial problems we have in 
this country but at the same time tend to 
gloss over their own, like the Indian I met 
who tried to minimize the situation between 
the Hindus and Moslems in his country. At 
the same time, we Americans might tend to 
be somewhat oversensitive about our prob- 
lems and how others react to them.” 

And from Hisao Sasaki of Japan, a Full- 
bright scholar studying television program- 
ing at New York University, came this ob- 
servation: “I see so many old people, their 
faces blank, sitting on benches. I wonder 
what kind of family relations there are in 
this country.” 

In addition to ideas at dis- 
cussions following lectures, participants in 
the workshop will get to know each other 
through special evening programs of song, 
dance and games. 

“There is nothing like music and danc- 
ing to beak down barriers between people,” 
says Mrs. Ruth Lotz of Princeton, in charge 
of special programs. “Singing in the eve- 
ning, standing around a piano, or singing 
to the accompaniment of a guitar, that’s the 
time of sharing songs our fathers and fore- 
fathers have sung. Singing is an expression 
of how and what we feel. 

“Interestingly, almost identical plots and 
twists can be found in folk songs of many 
different countries. 

“And dance. Why, people who would never 
have thought of doing more than nodding 
to each other find themselves holding hands 
and trying to figure out together which foot 
should be put forward. 

“Games. It's amazing how adults love to 
play games of their childhood, before the 
world had come upon them and separated 
them from each other.” 

The workshop is a dream come true for 
Mrs. Josephson, founder and past president 
of the Newark AAUN. She first conceived 
the idea several years ago, as a veteran 
participant in human relations workshops 
conducted annually at Rutgers on a local 
level, 

She enlisted the ald of Dean Heckel, also 
& former president of the Newark AAUN, and 
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Dr. Lett, director of the Rutgers workshop. 
They, together with Mrs. Belle Rosenberg 
of Newark, launched their program early this 
year, after receiving the blessing of the 
national AAUN and UNESCO. Other officers 
of the workshop are S. Guernsey Jones, 
senior vice president of the National New- 
ark & Essex Bank, who is treasurer, and 
Mrs. Isabel Pearlmen of Maplewood, execu- 
tive secretary. 

Mr. McCorkle, co-director, is associated 
with the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. 

Among participants In the workshop will 
be two graduate horticulture students at 
Rutgers who come from Poland. They are 
Marian Kepka and Richard Szafranek, who 
have been in this country for nearly two 


ars. 

Both have been guests in numerous Ameri- 
can homes, and the report they will take 
home about America will be that its people 
are intent on business and comfortable 
living. 

“But there is also something else im- 
portant,” says Mr. Szafranek. “I have 
learned that your people are very much like 
our people. They all want peace.” 


Significance of Independence Day to 
South Carolinians—Paper by Prof. 
Robert D. Bass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr, President, Prof. 
Robert D. Bass, of the department of 
English of Limestone College, in Gaffney, 
S. C., has prepared a most interesting and 
well documented paper on the signifi- 
cance of Independence Day to South 
Carolinians. 

This historic document explains in de- 
tail what the first Fourth of July meant 
to our forefathers in South Carolina, who 
at the time were celebrating one of the 
major victories of the American Revolu- 
tion. July 4 is truly a glorious occasion 
for all Americans. However, upon 
studying the history of this event it be- 
comes evident that South Carolinians 
won their freedom to observe it with 
blood and tears. As Professor Bass says 
in his paper, “and for independence none 
gave more freely of these than did South 
Carolinians.” 

Mr. Bass is a well-known, outstanding 
author, having written “The Green 
Dragon,” “Swamp Fox,” and “Game- 
cock.” May his study of this phase of 
our State history be a constant reminder 
to those who take for granted our inde- 
pendence and liberty and who so often 
are oblivious to the sacrifices of their 
forebears. 

This paper is a worthy salute to the 
bravery and courage of South Carolinians 
who gave their lives for our independ- 
ence, and it should be read by all. Mr. 
President, I ask that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGESSIONAL RECORD, 
together with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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SOUTH CaroLtna’s FST FOURTH OF JULY 


(By Robert D. Bass, Department of English, 
Limestone College) 

Independence Day has special significance 
for South Carolinians, 

On July 4, 1776, Congress declared the 
Thirteen States independent of British rule. 
On that first glorious Fourth our Carolina 
forefathers were celebrating one of the major 
victories of the American Revolution. 

Their victory ended a long-awaited action. 
After the opening skirmish at Lexington, the 
Revolution had dragged along for more than 
a year. Meanwhile British ministers had 
settled on a policy of winning back the 
southern colonies. Because of ties in blood, 
culture, and economy, they had decided to 
make the first attempt upon South Carolina. 

These British policymakers had decided to 
begin their drive with both conciliation and 
gunfire. While their diplomats talked, their 
military strategists mounted a two-pronged 
offensive. One prong was to consist in an 
amphibious descent upon Charleston. The 
other was to consist in an Indian attack on 
the frontiersmen along the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. 

In preparation for the movement against 
Charleston, during the autumn of 1775 Lord 
Cornwallis, with the rank of lieutenant gen- 
eral, assembled a powerful expeditionary 
force in the ports of southern England. 
After he had his troops embarked, the trans- 
ports sailed for a rendezvous at Cork, Ire- 
land. There Cornwallis met Commodore Sir 
Peter Parker, commander of a squadron of 
warships assigned to escort the troopships. 
On February 12, 1776, Cornwallis and Parker 
went aboard the flagship Bristol, and the 
armada hoisted sail for America. 

And among the junior officers on the ex- 
pedition was Banastre Tarleton, fresh from 
Oxford and the study of law in the Middle 
Temple and now a cornet “absent by King’s 
leave" from the First Regiment of Dragoon 
Guards. 

In early May, escorts and transports 
dropped anchor in Cape Fear River. Here 
Sir Henry Clinton, second in the British 
command in America, joined the expedition. 
After refreshing his troops, Sir Henry reem- 
barked them and turned the armada south- 
ward. On June 4 the fleet appeared off the 
harbor bar at Charleston. 

Meanwhile British strategists had been pre- 
paring the second prong of their attack. 
While Cornwallis had been collecting troops, 
John Stuart, British Indian agent in the 
South, had been stirring up the Indians. 
Under his incitement the Cherokee war chiefs 
had spent the winter and spring preparing 
and deploying their warriors along the war- 
paths in the Blue Ridge. 

Upon learning that the British fleet had 
reached the vicinity of Charleston, the Cher- 
okees raised the war-whoop from 
to Virginia. Murdering, plundering, and 
burning, they struck the frontier in upper 
South Carolina. Colonel Andrew Williamson 
called out the militia in 96th District. 
Among those responding was Capt. Andrew 
Pickens, a fearless Indian fighter from the 
settlement on Long Canes Creek, 

During these months South Carolinians 
had exerted themselves in preparing to de- 
fend their State. Governor John Rutledge 
had concentrated the regular troops in and 
around Charleston. At his direction Colonel 
William Moultrie had built a small fort of 
palmetto logs and sand on the southern end 
of Sullivan’s Island, its bristling cannon 
guarding the channel leading into Charles- 
ton Bay. 

Moultrie garrisoned his fort with the Sec- 
ond Regiment of South Carolina. Upon the 
approach of the British vessels, Rutledge sent 
Moultrie a reinforcement of troops of the 
Continental Line. And he placed the com- 
mand of all the troops in the hands of Maj. 
Gen. Charles Lee, second in command to Gen. 
George Washington. 
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Moultrie put Francis Marion, a little Hu- 
guenot from lower Santee and major of the 
Second Regiment, in command of one wing of 
the palmetto fort. And just behind the 
fort, with orders to repel any landing of 
British troops on Sullivan’s, General Lee 
placed a regiment of riemen under the com- 
mand of Lt. Col. Thomas Sumter. 

These defenders did not have to wait long - 
As soon as Sir Henry learned that his In- 
dian allies had pinned down the back-coun- 
try militia, he opened his campaign for the 
Southern Colonies, He ordered Sir Peter to 
force a passage into Charleston Bay. 

On June 28, 1776, Sir Peter sent his war- 
ships into action. At about 11 o'clock the 
Thunder began lobbing shells into the pal- 
metto log fort guarding the channel. Soon 
the Bristol, the Experiment, and the Soleby 
joined in the cannonading. Moving up to 
within 400 yards of the fort, the Active be- 
gan pouring in solid shot. But the me 
sank harmlessly into the spongey palmetto 
logs. 

Slowly, deliberately, the Carolinians an- 
swered with their cannon. Paced by Major 
Marion, their gunners wrought havoc in the 
ships, killing some 200 hundred sailors, in- 
cluding two captains. They even woun 
Commodore Parker and Lord Cornwallis. 

During the hottest of the fighting a ball cut 
away the staff of the Second Regiment's blue 
flag with a silver crescent. “Colonel, don't 
let us fight without our flag,” cried Sergeant 
William Jasper, springing over the rampart to 
recover the bunting. Tying the flag to ® 
sponge staff, he hoisted it again over the 
palmetto fort. 

All afternoon Sir Peter continued to fight. 
Unable to silence the fort and unwilling to 
leave it behind to attack his troopship® 
he ordered the frigates Acteon, Sphynx, and 
Syren to move forward, round Sullivan's: 
and enfilade the Americans from the rear. 
But under the strain of battle the pilots 
missed the channel and grounded the vessels. 

By sunset the British captains began ad- 
mitting defeat. Silently they slipped their 
cables and stood away toward Fiye Fathom 
Hole. Tradition says that the last shot at 
the retreating enemy was fired by Majo 
Francis Marion. 

Sir Henry failed to renew the battle, A feu 
days later he ordered his armada to sail f 
New York. From their sorry little fort th® 
Carolinians had defeated and driven off § 
powerful fleet of battleships. They 
ruined Sir Henry's campaign. And as a re- 
sult the British had to change their entire 
strategy for winning back the colonies. 

Carolinians were jubilant, One June 30. 
Colonel Moultrie paraded his victorious 
troops before General Lee. On the after 
noon of July 4, he held another in honor 
Governor Rutledge. 

As Rutledge passed Sergeant Jasper, B® 
presented his own sword to the sergeant for 
his heroism and gallantry in rescuing 
flag of the Second Regiment, 

Thus our first Fourth of July was glorious 
It was also symbolic, The battle for For 
Moultrie had been a miniature forecast 
the course of the Revolution. 

Here were first joined in battle the me? 
whose deeds would change the destiny of 
continent. On the British side were 
Henry Clinton, Lord Cornwallis, and Banas 
Tarleton. On the American were Rutledge. 
Sumter, and Marion, with Pickens on 
frontier. Outnumbered, outgunned, 
outmaneuvered, the patriots had fought gs 
to victory. 

Five years. later the partisans mMariory 
Sumter, and Pickens would fight on to 
victory. By their exploits they would bring 
about the defeat of Colonel Tarleton 
prepare the way for the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

For Carolinians these were to be tragis 
years. To the devastation of war was add 
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the fratricidal horror of civil war, Even in 
there would be heartbreak. 
A brother of Andrew Pickens was burned 
to death by Indians. Gabriel, favorite 
of Francis Marion, was murdered by 
Tories. And to his grave Thomas Sumter 
Scars left by seven bullet wounds. 
Sergeant William Jasper, decorated for 
bravery on our first Fourth, was killed in the 
battle for Savannah. At the moment a 
8 ooter struck him down as he was 
Charging toward Spring Hill Redoubt proudly 
Waving the blue flag with a silver crescent, 
The Fourth of July is glorious. Our free- 
to observe it was won with blood and 
And for independence none gave 


freely of these than did South Caro- 
Untans. 


People Want Sweepstakes To Ease Tax 
Burden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to insert in the Appendix of this RECORD 
an editorial which appeared in the July 
1963 issue of the Murray Hill News, a 

Political, nonsectarian monthly news- 
Paper published in New York City. 

I hope the Members of this House will 

time out to read this editorial en- 

dorsement of my bill to establish a na- 
tional lottery in the United States: 

ProrLe Want SWEEPSTAKES To Ease Tax 

BURDEN 


Without fear of contradiction, this news- 

per can state flatly that the people of New 

Ork are in favor of a sweepstakes bill or 
Rational lottery in the United States. This 
la based on conversations with people 
throughout the State of New York. 

The sweepstakes bill is opposed by a small 

ority on the grounds that it is immoral. 
ce we seem to be drifting toward lib- 
ftalization in many ways, even in forbidding 
Prayers in schools, then what would be so 
Oral about having the Government or 
State take over income, through lottery, 
t they always claim they need? People 
Who want to buy lottery tickets would buy 
No one is compelled to buy them or 
Bambie if he doesn't want to. But those 
ho do should be permitted, under proper 
Supervision, to do so. 
You have only to look at Nevada to see 
t a prosperous State it is—all because 
People follow their natural inclinations to- 
gambling. 

Our people are unorganized but they have 
® good leader to sponsor a bill, This volun- 

taxation is certainly preferred to in- 

Voluntary taxation, such as the sales tax, 

on food, on clothes, tax on cigarettes, tax 

on telephone calls, tax on gasoline, taxes of 
any kind. 

Let people who want to gamble, gamble. 
Whether or not permitted to do so, people 
Who want to gamble will find a way. 

Representative from the Bronx, Hon. PAUL 
A. Fino, has been sponsoring the legislation 
to relieve people from tax hardships. The 

le should get solidly behind him. It 

f y is hypocrisy to permit bingo games 
Or churches and other organizations and 
out eyes with the fact that it is 
Sumbling—but what is the justification to 
fiscriminate against people who want to play 
ingo—but not in a church. If the church 
Makes the money for itself it doesn’t ease 
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the tax burden, but If the State would get 
the money then the tax burden would be 
eased. Congressman Fro pointed out that 
permitting revenue from the racetrack at the 
racetrack is legal and OK. It doesn't make 
sense to thinking people. Mr. Fro estl- 
mated that the State of New York would get 
a net profit of $500 million. Are the 
American people getting so stupid not to see 
that we permit gambling at the racetrack, 
that the winnings are untapped money and 
the beneficiaries are the racketeers? Are we 
protecting tax evaders by permitting gam- 
bling for dishonest citizens and not permit 
it for honorable citizens? 

Let's wake up and get behind Congressman 
Pau. Fino so that we can enjoy the fruits 
of our labor by getting something from our 
work by easing the excessive tax abuse that 
has become intolerable. 


Human Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I was 
most impressed with resolutions passed 
by the recent Annual Conference of the 
members of the eastern Pennsylvania 
region of Hadassah. These resolutions, 
forwarded to me by the Honesdale-Haw- 
ley Chapter of Hadassah, deal with the 
dangerous situation in the Middle East, 


and with the problem of human rights.. 


As both questions are of vital concern to 
us all, I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The members of the eastern Pennsylvania 
region of Hadassah, the Women's Zionist Or- 
ganization of America, meeting at their an- 
nual conference, have been following with 
keen anxiety current developments in the 
Middle East which threatens the stability of 
the area, threaten Israel's survival, and 
threaten peace itself. 

We call attention to these factors: 

1. The avowed and formally, declared in- 
tention of Arab leaders now federating in 
military alliance to destroy Israel. 

2. The continued supply of bombers, 
fighters, submarines, tanks, torpedo boats, 
and missiles by the Soviet Union to the Arab 
states. 

8. The assistance being given to the Unit- 
ed Arab Republic by German scientists in 
the production of ground-to-ground missiles, 

4. The unconditional economic assistance 
given by Western governments to Arab 
states, despite their war preparations and 
their refusal to meet Israel in direct peace 
negotiations. 

We therefore urge the President of the 
United States and the Congress to take 
measures toward— 

1, A firm security guarantee by the United 
States committing our Government to move 
swiftly to deter and prevent any aggression. 

2. The grant of arms to Israel to insure 
an arms balance and to enable Israel to de- 
fend herself and deter attack. This is im- 
perative until such time as the Arab States 
halt their arms acquisitions. 

3. A firm policy, clearly announced and 
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vigorously pursued for an Arab-Israel peace. 

We are convinced that it is in the best 
interest of the United States and essential 
for the security of Israel to assure that Israel 
will get the help it needs in the event that 
efforts to maintain the delicate military bal- 
ance in the Middle East are unsuccessful. 
We urge our Government to exercise moral 
leadership in the attainment of an Arab- 
Israel peace. 

RESOLUTION ON HuMAN RIGHTS 


The 15,000 members of the eastern Penn- 
sylvania region of Hadassah express their 
apprehension and concern over the recent 
evidences of failure to respect and observe 
those human rights and fundamental free- 
dom for. all, without discrimination as to 
race, color, or creed, that are guaranteed in 
the Constitution of the United States. 

The delegates at the conference of the 
eastern Pennslvanla region of Hadassah 
urge the Government of the United States 
to exert its prestige and influence to assure 
the acceptance by all its citizens of those 
principles of justice, equality, and freedom 
subscribed to by the American people. 

We, the members of the Honesdale-Haw- 
ley chapter, must add that we hope that 
the Congress of the United States, which 
has been given the opportunity this week, 
to show that it stands for human rights, 
will adopt the measures proposed by the 
President. We would hope that the Mem- 
bers of Congress will take the long-term 
view—the only one that can preserve do- 
mestic harmony, as well as continued inter- 
national respect. 


Weak-Kneed Policy Endangers U.S. 
Position in Canal Zone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Record has reprinted an ex- 
cellent editorial from Pan American 
Headlines, published by the Committee 
on Pan American Policy, calling on Con- 
gress to reassert U.S. sovereignty over 
the Panama Canal Zone. 

The editorial refers to House Concur- 
rent Resolution 105, introduced by the 
distinguished gentleman from Missouri, 
Mr. CaN NON, expressing the sense of Con- 
gress that the United States will not sur- 
render its sovereignty or control over the 
Canal Zone or the Panama Canal. A 
concurrent resolution I have intro- 
duced—House Concurrent Resolution 
101—expresses the sense of Congress that 
any variation in the traditional inter- 
pretation of treaties between the United 
States and the Republic of Panama re- 
lating to the sovereignty question shall 
be made only pursuant to treaty. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress ought to make 
its position known on this vital issue, for 
there are forces at work which would 
further erode our position in the Canal 
Zone. Unless the United States stands 
firm, the inevitable result will be either 
international or Panamanian control of 
the Canal. 

Following is the editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Record: 
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AMERICAN POSITION BEING ERODED: PANAMA 
Canal. FUTURE Is ENDANGERED AS Weak US. 
LEADERSHIP Ams PANAMA NATIONALISTS 
If Congress adjourns without passing the 

Cannon resolution, reasserting U.S. sover- 

eignty over the Canal Zone, we may look for 

further dangerous erosion of the American 
position on the Panama Canal. 

In line with its general weak-kneed policy 
in Latin America, the State Department is 
showing unmistakable signs of willingness 
to make further surrenders on the sover- 
eignty issue, The goal of the Panama poll- 
ticians is plain. It was voiced by Gilberto 
Arias, until recently Secretary of Finance in 
President Chlari's cabinet: 

“In the future, with God's help, we will 
achieve our objective: that the Panama 
Canal be the property of Panamanians, under 
Tull and absolute jurisdiction of the Repub- 
lic of Panama, maintained by Panamanians, 
operated by Panamanians, sanitated by Pan- 

and protected by Panamanians.” 

Since the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty with 
Great Britain of 1903, which gave Panama 
its independence from Colombia, gave the 
United States “perpetual” sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone, the juridical basis for Mr. 
Arias’ demand is puzzling. 

CRISIS IS MOUNTING 


In the face of the mounting crisis, the 
United States finds itself with its weakest 
representation in Panama in years. The 
Kennedy-appointed Governor of the Canal 
Zone, Robert J. Fleming, Jr., is proving him- 
self a pitifully weak reed when events call 
for him to take a strong stand against the 
exactions of Republic of Panama officials. 
In a recent speech before the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers in Panama, Fleming 
championed “the social revolution of today“ 
and called for the slaughter of the “sacred 
cows of the 19th and early 20th centuries.” 
He scoffed at “conservatism” and “silly re- 
sistance to change.” 

When Fleming weakly yielded to Republic 
of Panama politicians and displayed the 
Panama flag in the Zone on a par with the 
US. flag, Gerald Doyle, chief architect of 
the Panama Canal Co., filed a suit against 
Fleming and Secretary of the Army Vance 
to halt the flying of the Panama flag in the 
Zone which, he claimed, was in direct viola- 
tion of U.S, law. ' 

Doyle, a man of high reputation, seems to 
have the moral support in his action of most 
of the 3.793 American citizens who are em- 
ployed by the Canal Co. and the Canal Gov- 
ernment., 

VOTE ON FLAG DISREGARDED 


However, the pliant State Department pol- 
icy on the sovereignty issue antedates Ken- 
nedy. In the Eisenhower administration, 
when the situation began to get ugly in Pan- 
ama, the State Department took an equivo- 
cal stand on the Panama fiag issue. To 
forestall a retreat, the House of Representa- 
tives, on February 2, 1960, adopted a reso- 
lution, by the overwhelming margin of 380 
to 12, urging that the Panama flag should 
not be flown in Canal Zone. Disregarding 
this vote, the State Department waited un- 
til Congress adjourned on September 17, 
1960: An Executive order was then issued, 
and was proclaimed in Panama by US. 
Ambassador Joseph S. Farland, directing that 
the Panama flag be flown daily in the Zone 
with the stars and stripes. 

This exhibition of American weakness, in 
the face of the demands of irresponsible Pan- 
ama City mobs, has led to a sharp decline in 
American prestige. It was an open invita- 
tion to Panama Nationalist demagogues to 
make further unjustified demands. S 

Providing & gloomy background to the sit- 
uation is the frank „by Impor- 
tant figures in the Kennedy administration 
of the thesis that international control of 
the Canal is inevitable. 

U.N. Ambassador Adlai E. Stevenson, on 
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a 1961 visit to Panama, declared that “the 
logical future of the Canal may be some form 
of internationalization.” 

DAN FLOOD IS DETERMINED 


That influential State Department people 
would not be adverse to such a surrender is 
seen in the visit to Panama in January of 
Abdel Hamid Abubakr, Secretary General of 
the Suez Canal Authority. Mr. Abubakr, who 
carried out the nationalization of the Suez 
Canal for Nasser, was invited to Panama un- 
der the State Department's Foreign Leader“ 
program and was the guest of the Canal. 
While in Panama, Abubakr was photographed 
with Governor Fleming and lectured audi- 
ences on the Nasser snatch of the Suez Canal 
from its legal owners. 

In the House, a determined group of Rep- 
resentatives, spearheaded by DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
Democrat of Pennsylvania, and H. R. Gross, 
Republican of Iowa, are mobilizing senti- 
ment behind House Concurrent Resolution 
105, introduced by Representative CLARENCE 
A. Cannon, Democrat of Missouri, urging 
that the United States “should not, in any 
wise, surrender to any other government or 
authority, Its jurisdiction over, and control 
of the Canal Zone, and its ownership, con- 
trol, management, maintenance, operation, 
and protection of the Panama Canal.” If 
this resolution reaches the floor, chances for 
its passage, by another huge majority, are 
bright. Readers supporting this resolution 


should rush their letters to the President, 


and to their Congressmen and Senators.— 
From Pan American Headlines, published by 
the Committee on Pan American Policy. 


Evans Ward, Outstanding Citizen of 
Westchester County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, Westches- 
ter County will long feel the loss of one 
of its most outstanding citizens, Evans 
Ward. The grief of his family is shared 
by his many friends and neighbors for 
good reason. 

Rarely does a man give so much of 
himself for the well-being of his fellow 
citizens. With unbending principles, 
Evans Ward strove to insure the con- 
tinued progress and development of 
Westchester County. He served as the 
unsalaried head of the Westchester 
County Park Commission. He was vice 
chairman of the Taconic State Park 
Commission. He chaired the Westches- 
ter Parkway Authority. 

Evans Ward’s contributions to his 
home community of Port Chester and 
the town of Rye are innumerable. -He 
worked for and gave his full support to 
almost every conceivable local institu- 
tion or cause. He was a trustee of the 
United Hospital. He was a founder and 
a most liberal backer of the Port Chester 
Community Chest, of war bond drives, 
of the Red Cross and of the various 
youth-serving and charitable agencies, 
regardless of creed. He would never al- 
low a good cause to fail in Port Chester, 
and he never denied his personal friend- 
oe to anyone who needed or merited 
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This man’s leadership abilities were 
equally well applied in the business 
world. He was board chairman and 
chief executive officer of Russell, Burd- 
sall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co., The firm, in 
which he held every principal office, is 
a major supplier of fastening devices to 
the manufacturers of automobiles and 
other high-quality machinery and to the 
retail hardware trade in this and other 
countries. For a number of years, he 
was a director of the New York Tele- 
phone Co., and of the Kensico Cemetery 
Corp. Mr. Ward held the friendship and 
confidence of many of the country’s fore- 
most industrialists. 

Evans Ward was active in politics. He 
served ably as treasurer of the Repub- 
lican County Committee for many years 
up until the time of his death. Yet, 
though he was always a loyal and active 
member of the Republican Party, he 
never allowed partisanship to influence 
park commision work while he was at 
its head. 

No man will easily take Evans Ward's 
place in our community. In fact, no man 
will ever really be able to do all the good 
for his neighbors that Evans Ward did 
in but one lifetime. 


[From the White Plains Reporter Dispatch. 
July 1, 1963 
Evans Warp, 76, Dies—Inousrry, Crvic 
LEADER 


Port CuesTer.—Evans Ward, board chalr- 
man and chief executive officer of the Rus- 
sell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co. of 
Port Chester and for 25 years president 
the Westchester Park Commission until his 
resignation from that post 2 years ago, died 
last evening at his home on King Street. 

He was in his 77th year and had been 
in ill health for many months. 

The funeral service will be held at 2:30 
p-m.. Wednesday at St. Peter's Ep: 
Church, Port Chester, where he was a mem- 
ber and former vestryman. Interment W 
be private. Visiting hours will be from 3 
to 5 and from 7 to 9 p.m. tomorrow at Craft 
Memorial Home, Port Chester. 

Mr. Ward was born in Port Chester on 
September 12, 1886, the son of William L. 
and Madge Leland Ward. His father was 
for many years the Republican leader of 
Westchester County and one of the most dis- 
tinguished figures in his party in New Tork 
State and the Nation. 

Shortly after his graduation from Shemeld 
Scientific School of Yale University in 1907. 
Mr. Ward joined the Russell, Burdsall & 
Ward Co. of which his grandfather was ons 
of the founders more than a century 
In the 50 years that followed, he led the 
company to worldwide preeminence in 
fastener industry, with plants in Rock 
II., Coraopolis, Pa., and Los Angeles, Calif. 
in addition to the main factory in 
Chester. 

The firm in which he had held every prin- 
cipal office, is a principal supplier of fasten 
ing devices to the manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles and other high-quality machin 
and to the retail hardware trade in this an 
other countries. As a result, Mr. Ward bad 
long held the friendship as well as the 8 
ness confidence of many of the coun 
foremost industrialists. He was for a num 
ber of years a director of the New Tork 
Telephone Co. and of the Kensico Ceme 
Corp. 

From his father, Evans Ward had inherited 
a tireless dedication to the progress and de- 
velopment of Westchester, a dedica 
which he expressed through long and activ® 
service as the unsalaried head of the Count] 
Park Commission and as vice chairman 
the Taconic State Park Commission. 
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He had served also for many years as 
er of the Westchester Republican 
ty Committee, a post he held at his 
death. but again like his father, who served 
one term asa Member of Congress in 1897 and 
1898, he had sought, and won, elective office 
Only once—a term as a justice of the peace 
and therefore, under the law as it then stood, 
a = member of the Town Board of the Town 
ye, 
It was while Mr. Ward was park commis- 
President that the county added and 
t the following park and recreation spots: 
Woods Pool in Scarsdale, the Dun- 
Woodie golf course in Yonkers and George's 
d Pork in Crugers. Before his retire- 
ment the county also developed its policy and 
Plans for the acquisition of 10,000 more acres 
ot park land for the future. 

Probably the greatest service by Mr. Ward, 

Say those with whom he was associated on 
park commission, was his resistance to 
Pressures to, in effect, dismember the park 
System. The pressures were greatest during 
the depression and war years but Mr. Ward 
had the long-range future of the county in 
mind and the system remained intact. 
GENTLE BUT STRONG 

Though a gentle, instinctively reserved 
Man, Mr. Ward held strong convictions and 
Was not averse to fighting to uphold them. 

More than one occasion, on matters in- 
Yolving the parks and parkways, he broke 
With the administration of County Executive 

win G. Michaelian. He induced his park 
Commission colleagues, for example, to reject 
an administration proposal to create a sports- 
men's center in the Ward Pound Ridge Res- 
ervation, because he was convinced the plan 
Was not compatible with the commission's 
Conception of future public uses of the largest 
ot the county’s parks. 

Again, while serving as chairman of the 
Westchester Parkway Authority, an agency 
Created in 1958 to take over operation and re- 
Construction of 26 miles of the parkway sys- 

he refused to accept administration die- 

on engineering and shelved the plans. 
RESIGNED PARK POST 
Finally, when the Michaelian administra- 
tion moved to abolish the semiautonomous 
commission.and replace it with a de- 
Partmental agency responsible to the county 
tive, Mr. Ward and his long-time fellow 
ioner, Col. John C. Stilwell of Ton- 
kers, dutspokenly opposed the change and re- 
Signed soon after it had been approved by the 
board of supervisors. 

At the time, Mr. Ward made no secret of 

fact he regarded abolition of the com- 
Mission as foreshadowing a departure from 
the rigidly nonpolitical administration of the 
Parks and parkways upon which he and his 

tes niways had insisted. It was a point 
Of principle with him that, though he always 
had been a loyal and active member of the 
Republican Party. he never had allowed 
anship to influence park system policies 
or practices. 
DEVOTED TO HOMETOWN 

An Evans Ward characteristic which had 

fared him, throughout his life, to all 

knew him was his complete and gen- 
crous devotion to everything which involved 

Well-being of his home community, Port 
h, ter and the town of Rye. Over the years 

© had worked for and given warmhearted 
pport to almost every conceivable local in- 
tution or cause—he had served for years 
as a trustee of the United Hospital, had been 
One of the founders and most liberal backers 
Of the Port Chester Community Chest, of war 
nd drives, of the Red Cross and of the vari- 

S youth-serving and charitable agencies, 

dless of creed. It was a tradition, to 

ch he unassumingly dedicated himself, 

t at no good cause should fail in Port Ches- 
hig pend that no one who needed or merited 
personal friendship should be denied it, 
ont Ward was a member of the Apawamis 
ub and the American Yacht Club at Rye, 
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the Westchester Country Club in Harrison, 
the Duquesne Club in Pittsburgh, and the 
Yale and University Clubs in New York City. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Edna R. 
Freeman; two daughters, Mrs. Price Berrien 
and Mrs. John P. Ranson; a son, William E. 
Ward, president and general manager of the 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Co.; two sisters, the 
Misses Dorothy and Winifred Ward, and 10 
grandchildren. 


Civil Rights in Domestic Policy and 
Foreign Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to have entered in the RECORD a 
speech made by the director of Opera- 
tions Crossroads Africa, Dr. James H. 
Robinson, made at the commencement 
exercises at Dartmouth College. The 
Crossroads Africa program antedated 
and inspired the idea for the Peace Corps. 
It differs from the Peace Corps in that it 
emphasizes manual labor, side by side 
with Africans as a means of fostering 
better understanding, rather than em- 
phasizing a program centering on trained 
technical advisers. It also differs from 
the Peace Corps in that it is based in 
the private rather than the governmental 
sector of the society and hence can be 
truly person to person in operation. 

Dr, Robinson is in a unique position 
among American Negro spokesmen in 
that the nature of the program which 
he directs gives him substantial direct 
contact with the emerging nations of 
the underdeveloped world. His views, 
therefore, are not only of interest, but of 
great value. He notes with accuracy 
that the divisive nature of American life 
saps the national energy, not only in the 
field of domestic employment, where the 
plight of the Negro is an acute example 
of the problem of workers untrained for 
employment in our increasingly techni- 
cal economy, but also in the field of for- 
eign relations, where the need for a 
united nation not merely superficially 
but in reality, is a necessity if we are to 
retain our present stature in the eyes 
of the world. 

In addition to these general theses, 
he makes many interesting and sig- 
nificant remarks on the goals and as- 
pirations of the Negro at the present 
time, and on the role that should be 
played by our churches and schools in 
fostering a reverence for the law, and 
a respect for the equality of men, I 
commend this speech to my colleagues as 
a perceptive analysis of many of the 
reasons behind the current trends in our 
domestic life and the influence of these 
trends not only on our domestic policy, 
but also in our foreign affairs: 

TIME AND History Wit Not Warr—Cnzoss- 
ROADS AFRICA DIRECTOR Gives GRADUATION 
ADDRESS r 
(Evrror’s Nore—Following is the text of 

the commencement address by Dr. James H. 

Robinson, Director of Operation Crossroads 
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Africa, Inc., formèr pastor of the Church of 
the Master in New York City.) 

The redemptive work begun by Lincoln’s 
Proclamation of Emancipation has accom- 
plished some significant achievements in hu- 
man decency, race relations and the march 
toward freedom Of Negroes from chattel 
slavery. However, a new emancipation—to 
which I shortly invite your attention, is ur- 
gently needed to complete the good work it 
so nobly began, because the lag between 
initiation and fulfillment has created a dan- 
gerous vacuum. If the present progress, 
which the first Emancipation initiated is 
measured by the status and conditions exist- 
ing at the time of its proclamation, the 
achievement looms large on the horizon of 
human relations in both America and the 
world. 

But this is not the real test, for the 
progress attained after a hundred years 
should not be measured or compared with 
the situation of the Negro in 1863, but rather 
compared by and with the total progress of 
America and the peoples of the world since 
that time until the present. The progress 
being made by the nations of the world in 
terms of the tremendous movements for free- 
dom which are sweeping Asia and Africa, 
makes ours look even more puny. When 
Judged by these standards, our Nation has 
fallen far short in many aspects of its racial 
progress and in some aspects, it has even 
retrogressed 


It is indeed tragic that in this centennial 
year of the Proclamation of Emancipation, 
America should face its gravest racial crisis. 

A hundred years to achieve the measure 
of racial progress we have attained is too 
long, too little, but fortunately not yet too 
late. We have little cause to rejoice over 
our rate of progress when nearly 50 nations 
became ind t within a decade, and 
when Jomo Kenyatta, who less than a decade 
ago was in jail, has now become Prime Min- 
ister of a soon-to-be independent Kenya. 
Nor is such little progress good enough for 
that nation—our Nation—to whom history, 
time and God have given a greater respon- 
sibility for world leadership than to any 
other nation or people in the history of the 
world. 

Time and history will not walt for another 
hundred years, either for the implementation 
of the first emancipation or for the fulfill- 
ment of the next urgently needed emancipa- 
tion. Nor will the world wait for us to 
assume the leadership of that freedom at 
home we boast so loftly about abroad. Re- 
cent events initiated by Negro citizens have 
served notice in every section of our Repub- 
lic that they will not wait any longer for the 
achievement of the fruits and the respon- 
sibilities of freedom and democracy. They 
want nothing more and they will settle for 
nothing less. Unhappily, their frustration 
has almost outrun their hope. But they 
have not yet given up methods of persuasion. 
The new strategy of mass sitins and picket- 
ing is but another but more hazardous form 
of persuasion because the police and the 
State troopers are white and white police 
are often more interested in preserving the 
old image of the Negro, and such a con- 
frontation risks violence. 

America has come face to face with its 
most dangerous domestic crisis since 1865. 
The racial situation in our country is far 
more dangerous than most citizens are ready 
to admit or to face. There can be no turn- 
ing back on the part of the Negro; the op- 
position to their struggle is tougher, and 
will become for a while even more de- 
termined. The liberals are not yet as coura- 
geous nor as free from prejudice as they 
thought they were; the moderates—and their 
number is considerable—are more frightened 
than ever; and waiting in the wings to take 
advantage of the situation are the racista— 
black and white, but more white than black. 

Both President Kennedy and Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk have sounded the alarm 
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that we stand at the crossroads of an ur- 
gent decision for action which can lead to 
greater national glories or to the most de- 
vastating and widespread racial turmoil and 
conflict we have yet faced—one which may 
very well have an even more devastating 
effect upon our world relationships outside 
this country than within the nation. 

No section of the nation is immune from 
the potential danger of violence and con- 
flict. Sectional denials of freedom and equal- 
ity are not a difference of kind of degree, and 
some areas of the East, North, Midwest, the 
Prairies and the Far West are most vicious 
through more subtly covered with the man- 
tle of respectability and self-rightousness 
than much of our South. Birmingham, 
Jackson and Lexington are only the strident 
opening bars to a prelude to what can and 
will happen not only in Birmingham and 
Jackson but in every city of this country 
unless we confront the problem honestly with 
forthright actions and with something 
greatly more rapid than “all deliberate 
speed.” Today is the time for action—not 
tomorrow—for tomorrow is today. 

It is not an overdramatic statement that 
the second emanic!ipation will, in large meas- 
ure, help to determine both our national 
future and our survival. The present state 
of the American race problem mutes our 
voice in world politics, it stymies our lea- 
dership of the forces of freedom, it embar- 
rasses our friends and allies, it encourages 
our enemies and it confuses those who have 
not made up their minds as to which side 
of the ideological struggle they will join, 
and it drives some of them away from us in 
revulsion. Indeed it affects every aspect of 
American foreign policy. 

United Nations Ambassador Adlal Steven- 
son recently stated in the General Assembly 
that “Racial incidents at home are as dam- 
aging to the United States as Communist 
advances abroad,” and he went on to add, 
“this country must exert the same moral 
leadership at home as it does abroad if its 
words are to have any moral leadership and 
influence abroad.” We never can be more 
abroad than we are at home. 

Furthermore, discrimination, segregation, 
denial of full education and training and 
use of the Negro's talent and skills, are a 
great waste of the ability, energy, intelli- 
gence and manpower to the Nation; this is a 


Waste which America cannot afford because 


of the other perplexing problems we face at 
home, the serious challenges to our very sur- 
vival from our enemies who have brought 
the threat of war and destruction to our 
very doorstep and the serious problems we 
have with many of our allies. 

We need the total energies of a united 
people, unfettered with internal problems, 
the best intelligence of an enlightened and 
educated citizenry, each of whom, regardless 
of race, can place his full share of strength, 
wisdom, and ability at the Nation’s disposal 
and release it from the destructive ambi- 
valence of trying to project an image to the 
world which we are unable to achieve at 
home. Secretary of State Dean Rusk under- 
scored this fact when he told the delegates to 
the State Department Conference on non- 
Government Agencies, “The successful meet- 
Ing and handling of our racial dilemma is 
the greatest asset our foreign policy can 
have.” 

The first emancipation was an act of con- 
science, morality and decency, made law. 
The second emancipation must be an 
achievement of the respect and the support 
of the law, the moral code of religion and 
democracy and the achievement of the ulti- 
mate worth and equality of opportunity and 
treatment of Negroes as persons of dignity, 
by the will, desire and action of the majority 
of the citizens of this land. We can legislate 
laws to guarantee rights and establish 
grievance machinery whenever rights are vio- 
lated. : 
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But the law is not and never has been 
enough by itself alone, important as it is. 
The second emancipation must be an act of 
conscience, Voluntarily on the part of indi- 
vidual citizens, groups, churches, labor 
unions, educators, politicians, and business 
concerns to make the race problem their 
problem and the Nation's problem, not just 
the Negroes’ problem. 

The almost hysterical reactions of a dis- 
tinguished white judge, college president, 
business executive, society leader or ordinary 
citizen who finds that @ Negro desires to 
move into the neighborhood, eat in a restau- 
rant, Join a club, get a job or position, at- 
tend a school or church, or ask for the right 
to equally sacrifice his life for the country in 
every branch of the armed services is just 
as disconcerting to Negroes and as damaging 
to America's honor, integrity and prestige as 
Little Rock or Greenwood, Oxford or Jack- 
son, There can be no release from the collec- 
tive discriminations until individuals attain 
a release for the tyrant from his fears. And 
what Negro has not witnessed, with anger 
mixed with pity, the panic in even intelli- 
gent white people when they find that the 
last seat on the plane is beside him. 

The next emancipation will of necessity be 
an emancipation with a dual aspect, but its 
end must be freedom of Negroes from sepa- 
ration by whites and freedom of whites from 
their fears of granting the freedom they 
demand for themselves to American Negroes, 

It must break the bonds of economic, so- 
cial, political, and cultural discrimination 
as effectively as the first one broke the bonds 
of Involuntary servitude of Negroes, and 
make it possible for Negroes to develop their 
full capacities and pour them into this 
Commonwealth as an everlasting blessing to 
all its people. 

This next emancipation must also release 
the white citizens by breaking the chain of 
hatred born of false assumptions of white 
superiority, the chain of fear of acceptance 
of the Negro as a child of God and an equal 
man. The genial, genderless “Uncle Tom“ 
figure of American popular fiction is no 
longer—but when will the white American 
male accept his Negro counterpart as an 
individual who has long since transcended 
that image? The chains of the schismatic 
personality he has developed as a result of 
trying to love God while despising some of 
God's less fortunate children, of shouting 
democracy to the world from Telstar and 
denouncing and denying it by attitude and 
action at home, and from the refusal to 
more than deplore, but to get out and lead 
the struggle for decency; what a force for 
democracy would be exerted if whites would 
work as dramatically as Negroes for free- 
dom here and as courngeously as they did 
in the case of Hungarians and Cuban 
refugees, 

It was a naive asumption that the Procla- 
mation of Emancipation would be a one-time 
act in history which would remove the dark- 
est stain that ever blotted the fair pages of 
our history and set 4 million of God's 
darker children on the course to full and 
complete human dignity, freedom, and 
equality within the framework of this Re- 
public and in a reasonably short time. The 
sad truth, however, is that emancipation was 
only the beginning of a long, painful, and 
tedious process. The enthusiasm and pride 
released by the Supreme Court decision of 
1954 to break down the barriers to the edu- 
cation of Negro children, led to a redupli- 
cation of the same naive assumption on the 
part of the people of our generation, which 
the people of Abraham Lincoln’s time ex- 
perienced, In their hope that. the noble and 
heroic step taken would immediately be fol- 
lowed by a chastened, sincere, and demo- 
cratic citizenry, who would set to work 
diligently to fulfill the obligations neces- 
sary to bring the steps taken to a final con- 
clusion within the framework of their in- 
tentions. 
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In the joy which overwhelmed us at a sig- 
nificant forward thrust in human, demo- 
cratic, and racial progress, we forgot that 
all men are sinful, capable of both the no- 
blest sentiments and acts of decency and 
at the same time also capable of violence 
and degradation, and that some men are 
mean and despicable; we forgot that guilt 
is a dual-edged psychological force, for it 
can harden the heart of the convicted as 
readily as it can soften it to accept redemp- 
tion, and we forgot that white people, like all 
other people (Negroes included) have a hard 
time living with other white people and 
often find it difficult to live with themselves. 

We forgot the depths of the attempt to de- 
humanize the Negro in this country, and we 
also forgot that the defeated harbor deep. 
simmering passions of hatred against the 
forces and the people who caused their de- 
feat, and direct their worst venom against 
those of their own group who wish to be 
charitable, honest, fair, and ameliorative- 
They stew in their hatred until they are 
driven to brutal and irrational resistance to 
law and justice. 

After the emancipation order was signed 
by President Lincoln, it had to be won by fire 
and sword—finalized by the most convulsive 
internal struggle perhaps any country in the 
world has ever passed through; sealed with 
the lifeblood of thousands of young men, and 
washed with the tears of their loved ones 
who survived them, to whom fell the task 
binding up the Nations wounds and carry- 
ing out the objectives of the Proclamation 
and helping to secure the full freedom it 
promised all citizens. 

But the hopes born with the signing of the 
Proclamation of Emancipation and the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court on education 
never came to full blossom, and almost with- 
ered on the vine. It was necessary that 4 
long, bitter struggle, punctuated with bat- 
tles every step of the way, would ensue in 
order that the hard-won objectives might 
first be preserved and defended before they 
could be expanded. In like manner, the be- 
grudging tokenism, delaying tactics, refusal 
to heed the Supreme Court decision, inter- 
positions and, in extreme cases, the closing 
of public schools, as in Prince Edward Coun- 
ty, offer an equally long, hard struggle. 

For perhaps the first time, within very re- 
cent years, Negroes have come to full accep- 
tance of themselves and are beginning tO 
evolve a secure image of themselves. Thanks 
to the rapid emergence of Africa, most Ne- 
groes are no longer ashamed of their color 
or their hair, their race or their heritage. He 
has no apologies for who he is or what he 18. 
for he knows he Is of America, that he 
helped to build it, that he died for its preser- 
vation and survival in every war the country 
has fought, including the Revolutionary War, 
and that he is entitled to its fullest blessing 
and protection. He will no longer beg—be 
is demanding his rightful share. You can 
pail humanity to a cross but you can't keep 
it there. 

For decades after the first emancipation. 
Negroes needed to be emancipated also from 
the fear of reprisal—from the fear of assert- 
ing themselves and standing up boldly: 
courageously and individually for theif 
rights; from the fear which cowed the™ 
psychologically until today they have 
achieved a new pride in being, a new feeling 
of security and human dignity which does 
not not depend upon the gratuities hand 
down in condescension by a majority of the 
citizenry. They have stopped saying “I ne 
go where I'm not wanted” and they have 
begun to say “I go where I have a right to g 
as a respected citizen.” 

The emancipation has brought a new day: 
The old days will never return. The new AP 
younger generation of present-day hig 
school and college students have set theng 
selves on @ course to follow the winds 
change which are blowing all over the world. 
These are the winds of faith-in-action w 
have filled the sails of the hopes of people 
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everywhere for full and complete dignity, for 

equality, liberty, justice and brotherly re- 

8 to help obtain and enlarge the 
ts of people everywhere. 

One of the more hopeful signs is a large 
number of young white people, especially 

students—North and South—who 
have joined them in this struggle, and for 
Whom the very act of joining and participa- 
Often brings a breach with family, 
ends, associates, classmates, churches and 
Sometimes mortgages their future. Never- 
theless, an increasing number of young white 
People, North and South, are standing firm 
and are willing also to pay their share of the 
price for the freedom and rights of 
Negroes, for a better America and a finer 
femorrow. Their efforts have received very 
ttle support and encouragement from their 
tutions and their administrations; they 
have done it almost alone. 
wishes that the elders of these 
Youths—and especially their pastors, educa- 
tors, parents, community and social leaders— 
Would be as courageous, as forthright, and as 
to run risks and accept penalties for 
the sake of fulfilling the obligations of their 
of allegiance and the faith they 
Profess. In terms of interest and ability to 
up for causes, without question young 
Americans stand first, American women are 
"cond and American men are a very, very 
Poor third. In their despair of youth, many 
elders seek refuge in the womb of indiffer- 
ence, fear, bffotry, and hypocrisy. 

There is much insistence from many white 
People about the menace and danger of the 
Black Muslims. However, the Nation has it- 
ai to blame to a very large degree. Black 
bi are an outgrowth of the Negro's 

tterness over the limitation of his demo- 
Static rights in America. Black Muslims 
to have neither the reason nor the ability 

exist if we adhered more completely to the 
and principles we proclaim to be at 
the heart and soul of America. 

The rise of Black Muslims is a result of 
America's failure to take the aspirations and 
the loyaity of Negroes seriously and its fail- 
hay to understand and react as constructively 

the urgency of our domestic problems as 
they do to our international problems, 

n 7 Negroes, who do not accept either 
Black Muslim religious tenets or strategy, 
the movement because they say it 
Tightens white people and they thereby 
Conclude that it serves a useful purpose. 
This is a highly hazardous assumption, for 
the first reactions to fear are usually first 
defensive and secondly aggression. Fear as 

Method has some positive, but on the whole, 

limited uses. Moreover, a frightened 
man or group is entirely unpredictable. 
Bomething more than fear is needed to make 
ogress and to secure racial justice, equal- 
and to persuade and to get people to 
du t progress and change. It is not fear 
the, release from fear which is far more 
apeutic. 
wane overwhelming majority of American 

Eroes are neither Muslims nor among those 
Who believe in separation—another form 

Segregation and discrimination which Ne- 
Broes equally despise. Negroes are deter- 
ut ed to obtain their full share of the fruits 

America's heritage by democratic means. 
ney Will not be misled by false prophets— 
Will they be swallowed up by the hate 
they have fought against so long—a hatred 
fateh eventually consumes every man who 
the Ets in it, History will be validated, in 
elt Case of Black Muslim separatism, as 
Qa ctively as it was in the case of Marcus 
tw, ey’s Back to Africa” movement in the 
sutles. Although most white Americans 
realized it, one of the great unheralded 
Yictories over communism was won by Ne- 
thee, right here in America back in the 
Rist les when we rejected not only Commu- 
Min ideology but their ideas of “Self-deter- 
ation in the Black Belt —a Communist 
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version of the Black Muslim separation and 
methodology. If we are met with anything 
approaching our own present spirit, Amer- 
ica’s dilemma will be resolved and the whole 
Nation and the entire world will benefit. 

The next emancipation must help to free 
white people from the paralyzing fear of 
developing normal relationships with Ne- 
groes—a fear which warps their minds, gnaws 
constantly at their peace of mind and drives 
some of them to acts unworthy of a free, 
religiously motivated, democratic people. It 
must release them from that unfounded fear 
of the reprisals they believe they will suffer 
when Negroes gain equality or obtain equal 
status. 

Whether anyone likes it or not, the Negroes 
and whites of this Republic are inexorably 
bound in the bundle of life as the psalmist 
suggests. Neither the white segregationist— 
flagellate himself though he will, nor the 
black segregationist—delude himself though 
he will, can ever break the bond or sever the 
relationship permanently. We cannot escape 
one another. We have arrived at the point 
where we have the choice of bringing our 
problem to a just and democratic solution 
soon, in order that we may face our world 
adversaries with our maximum strength or, 
of weakening ourselves from within until we 
are so torn that we could not hold off an 
insidious ideology from without. The choice 
is ours and the time is now. 

“Shouldn't President Kennedy be doing 
more“ and “Shouldn’t he lead Negroes per- 
sonally into the University of Alabama“ are 
very popular questions. The first is valid, 
provided we ask the corollary question: What 
must we—each of us—be doing; but the sec- 
ond is absurd on the face of it. This Is not 
the role of a President. Furthermore, de- 
spite any dissatisfaction some of us may have 
about President Kennedy, he has neverthe- 
less taken a more forthright, open and cour- 
ageous stand on the right side of the racial 
question than any other President, Abraham 
Lincoln (though I venerate him) excepted. 
But he needs and must do more. He should 
go directly to the people, on television and 
radio; he should call not one but a series of 
White House conferences of governors, busi- 
nessmen, educators, mayors, clergymen and 
police officers, to draw them into action be- 
hind a national movement of responsible 
leaders. 

Above all, he should not allow political 
considerations to make a football of human 
rights insofar as he can help it. The sugges- 
tion of James Reston, Washington Columnist 
of the New York Times, that the President 
travel through the South and crucial cities of 
the North to help mobilize citizens to assist 
in finding the best methods to reach the 
solution, is an excellent one. While the 
President would stir up some opposition, I, 
for one, believe he would find more support 
and rally and encourage more citizens to take 
the lead than any of us ever dreamed. 

This is a time for bold action with strength 
and wisdom in which every citizen has a 
stake and every citizen a responsibility. 
Educational and religious institutions, per- 
haps more than others, have a great oppor- 
tunity to help the Nation through the crisis. 
To them falls most of the burden of the 
painful, tedious and patient education of the 
mind and conscience, of changing attitudes 
and of helping people to be ready for change 
and to accept change, of inculcating respect 
for persons and obedience to the law, and 
even the redemption of the opponents to free 
and equal justice for all, and the responsi- 
bility to fill the vacuum of white leadership. 
Up to the present, the impact of education 
and religion have not amounted to as much 
as they ought, because the schools and the 
churches have not been in the forefront of 
the struggle and have escaped a little too 
easily and certainly too disgracefully, from 
their share of the responsibility. 

It is worth reiterating that our domestic 
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crisis lays a heavy burden on every single 
one of us. The courts are doing their job 
well—although they must do more, but the 
basic failure of racial adjustment and im- 
provement is at the grass roots level, in the 
neighborhood, the local school, shop, store, 
union, restaurant, etc. This is a time of test- 
ing both our ideals and our souls—Negro 
and white alike—and it is also a time for 
maturity and confidence. 

Our destinies are one, for our destinies 
are America; and America, in the juncture 
of history where its whole future may very 
well depend upon the outcome of the next 
emancipation, desperately needs the fullest 
developed capacities of all its people, if it is 
to merit the good will, cooperation and sup- 
port of the awakened and rising masses in 
Africa and Asla—and of Europe and South 
America as well—if it is to continue to make 
progress and survive. But if our p 
of improvement is to impress the world, it 
will only be successful if we do it because it 
is altogether right to do so. Most nations 
have been defeated and destroyed not by 
enemies from without but by weaknesses 
from within—not by defeat on the battle- 
field but by defeat in the souls, and the 
loss of ideals and goals of its citizens. 

Only this next emancipation of both white 
and Negro citizens can make for “one nation, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all” 
and make it a reality instead of a noble 
expression of unfulfilled hope which has 
become a trite platitude. The future belongs 
only to the free. 

The Chinese formed the word “crisis” by 
putting two characters together: “danger” 
and “opportunity.” Although this is a time 
of grave danger, it is also a time of Amer- 
ica’s greatest opportunity. The graduates of 
the middle sixties and their children may 
one day in the years to come, refiect back 
upon our trying time and be proud that we 
met the challenge of our time of crisis with 
courage, intelligence and success, and left 
them a legacy of such complete freedom 
that they, from the advantage of a finer 
and happier day we bequeathed them, would 
find it difficult to improve upon, 


Hon. Robert L. F. Sikes 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
too wish to join in the eloquent and most 
deserving tributes to the distinguished 
gentleman from the First District of 
Florida. Today we are acknowledging in 
formal terms what the voters of Florida 
have recognized in Bos Srxes for 23 
years. The good people of Florida rec- 
ognize and appreciate integrity and de- 
voted service, and Bos Srxes stands as 
the finest example of the people's Con- 
gressman. While he has always served 
his district with diligence and devotion, 
there are many throughout America that 
know of Bon Sixes’ numerous and out- 
standing contributions to the strength 
and well-being of the Nation. 

As Speaker I have the greatest con- 
fidence and respect in Bos Srkes. His 
vision and ability rank him as oné of the 
outstanding Members of this House, and 
it is with a sense of real pride that I re- 
call my many years of service with him. 
I congratulate him on this splendid 
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achievement and commend the people of 
Florida for sending to Congress a man 
who commands the respect of this House 
and the Nation. Today I salute Bos 
Sms and wish him 23 more constructive 
and happy years in this House. 


Arrogance Unlimited 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
heretofore granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include an editorial from the Danyille 
Register, of Danville, Va., dated July 3, 
1963. The editorial is as follows: 

ARROGANCE UNLIMITED 


Somebody in the Department of Justice 
isn’t doing his homework. . 

The Department, in the name of Attorney 
General Robert F. Kennedy, filed a brief in 
the U.S. Court for the- Western District of 

yesterday that was as shoddy as it 
was inaccurate. 

Specifically, the brief asked that charges of 
criminal contempt against more than 100 
Negro demonstrators be transferred from the 
corporation court of Danville to the Federal 
court. The brief was filed with Judge 
Thomas Michie. 

The Attorney General has made allegations 
against the corporation court of Danville 
and its presiding judge, Archibald M. Aiken, 
that are a reflection upon the maker rather 
than upon the distinguished judge, 

Imagine a man who has tried but one law 
case in his career making unsupported alle- 
gations of bias and unethical conduct against 
a jurist who has practiced law with distinc- 
tion for more years than his critic has lived. 

Judge Aiken is widely regarded as one of 
the ablest judges in Virginia, a State where 
distinction is required to those who mount 
the bench to preside over the dispensation 
of justice. 

The Kennedy brief charged that Judge 
Aiken “packs a pistol” and who in effect 
“has found defendants guilty before their 
trials.” 

Such charges by the Attorney General of 
the United States are a manifestation of 
sheer arrogance and complete untruth. 

Judge Aiken has defended himself in a 
statement. He does carry a pistol on his 

in golng from his home to his office, 
but never has carried it in court. And he 
carries it only at the insistence of the police 
department, after threats. 

The alleged pre-trial conviction turns out 
to be nothing more than a typed statement 
of the law concerning bail. It had nothing 
to do with guilt or innocence. 

Then there was the charge that Judge 
Aiken personally undertook to disperse a mob 
of demonstrators, This, the Attorney Gen- 
eral would have known had he bothered to 
look up the law, was required of a State 
court judge before restraining the demon- 
strators from their illegal actions, 

In the guise of helping the Negro lawyers, 
the Attorney General has made unfounded 
and unjustified attacks upon the character 
and integrity of a man who has devoted a 
long life to bar and bench and has earned 
the esteem of all who believe in the rule of 
law. 


Bobby Kennedy, instead of seeking and 
ascertaining fact and law in the local situa- 
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tion, has stooped to parroting the careless 
mouthings of Len Holt, the leftwing Lawyers 
Guild counsel for the demonstrators and 
himself one of the worst to invade Danville. 
Such is the image of the Attorney Gen- 
eral in Danville. His unlimited arrogance 
is impotent in its attack upon the solid legal 
and judicial record of Judge A. M. Alken. 


The Kennedy Deficits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the Recorp an 
editorial from the Arizona Republic of 
July 2, 1963 entitled, “The Kennedy 
Defiicits,” which is deserving of the at- 
tention of Congress and the American 
people. The editorial follows: : 

Tue KENNEDY Dericits 

President Kennedy assumed his high office 
half way through the 1961 fiscal year. There 
obviously was little he could do about the 
budget he had inherited from President 
Eisenhower. When the year ended on June 
30, 1961, the budget was $3.8 billion in the 
red. 

Because budgetmaking takes many 
months, the administration's hands were at 
least partly tied in the preparation of the 
budget for fiscal 1962. Most of the spade 
work had been done by the previous admin- 
istration. At year’s end, on June 30, 1962, 
the budget was $6.3 billion in the red. 

When it came to the budget for fiscal 1963, 
however, the responsibility rested squarely 
with the Kennedy administration. The 
President recognized this fact, and boldly 
proclaimed on October 29, 1961, that the 1963 
budget would be “strictly in balance.” He 
still apparently felt the same way when he 
submitted the fiscal 1963 budget to Congress 
in January 1962, it showed a modest surplus 
of $500 million. But when fiscal 1963 ended 
on Sunday night, the Kennedy administra- 
tion had kept its record immaculate. The 
budget was again unbalanced, this time by 
a whopping $7 to $8 billion. 

The record is clear enough. Whether it 
inherited budgets or strated from scratch, 
the Kennedy administration has gone into 
the red by annually larger amount for three 
successive years. For the current year, end- 
ing June 30, 1964, it estimates the deficit at 
about. $12 billion. Taking a gander at the 
future, the experts don't sce a bal- 
anced budget until 1967. And if the past is 
any key to the future, the New Frontlersmen 
will undoubtedly find excuses to continue 
spending more than they take in even be- 
yound the 1967 cut-off date. Unless, of 
course, the voters should rise in their wrath 
— make John F. Kennedy a one-term Presl- 

ent, 

No one should be particularly surprised 
at the President's unconcern with fiscal re- 
sponsibilities. In his famous Yale Uni- 
versity speech he said the administrative 
budget “in relation to the great problems of 
Federal fiscal policy, is not simply irrelevant; 
it can be actively misleading.” He discussed 
“fiscal myths” at some length, and laid the 
groundwork for budgetary deficits stretching 
far into the Nation’s fiscal future. 

Although Congress holds the Nation's 
purse the President's control over 
fiscal policy Is vast. It Is exceeded, we might 
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say, only by the taxpayer's control over the 
election results. Until the taxpayer exerts 
nis control, we can expect continued fiscal 

sibility In the White House and on 
Capitol Hill. 


Congress on Trial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
never cease to marvel at the brilliance 
the editorial staff of the Washington 
Post and the ease with which they are 
able to take both sides of a question and 
argue both with the same intense ve , 
hemence. 


To be able to do this, one must have 
an affinity for duplicity and a dogg 
devotion to demagoguery not given 
most mortals. 

For months now, the Post has cam“ 
paigned for the rights of the minority 
group, the Negro, with a fixation com- 
parable only to that of Malcolm X an 
his brother X's. 

Now, with equal fervor, they use the 
same adjectives and adverbs to campalgn 
against another minority group, the 
Congress. 

From their lofty vantage point in the 
clouds above us, the Post has decided 
that we are a deficient group “not well 
equipped to function as a policyma 
body of a leading democracy.” 

In view of this judgment, I think the 
only decent thing for us to do is resig® 
en masse. 

This Post proclamation appeared in all 
its pompous glory, in the June 28 edi- 
tion. Such deathless prose must be pre- 
served for future generations to enjoy: 
so under unanimous consent I include 
it here in the RECORD: 

CONGRESS ON TRIAL 


A Senate rules subcommittee will begi 
examining today one of the most im of 
problems of our time—the organization 
Congress. There is almost unanimous agree 
ment that Congress is functioning poorly 
in an age when momentous issues of poucy 
must be decided. Much has been done to 
improve the machinery of the executive 
branch, and the courts are operating 
a high degree of effectiveness, but Congress 
jogs along with a singularly negative response 
to the changing world about it. 

The central fact that will confront — 
subcommittee is that Congress is not 
equipped to function as the policymaking 
body of a leading democracy. Its deficienti ja 
have been plainly illuminated by the expe? 
ences of the current session. Last Januay, 
President Kennedy laid before Congress de 
vital tax reduction bill designed to provi 
a broad stimulus to the national economy; 
It is still languishing in the House Ways unt 
Means Committee. Recently the Preside? 
has sent to Capitol Hill the most a 
civil rights legislation since the aftermath 
the Civil War. The whole country is worries 
by the danger that it may be shelved by 
House Rules Committee, that it may ne 
emerge from the Senate Judiciary 
or that a filibuster may prevent it from 
reaching a yote on the Senate floor. 
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Public confidence in Congress is therefore 
at a low ebb, There is much evidence that 
the public would favor a systematic schedul- 
ing of legislation in both Houses, improve- 
Ment of the committee structure, strengthen- 
ing of the leadership and special arrange- 
Ments to make certain that any major 
administration bill could be brought to a 
vote in both Houses. It is readily apparent 
that Congress must tackle these problems if 
it Is to hold its place in our three-dimen- 
sional constitutional system. 

The best approach undoubtedly les in 
the Commission on Congressional Reorgani- 
zation proposed by Senators CASE, CLARK, 
and Kuarine or in the proposed joint con- 
Fresslonal committee which would have the 
same task. The ablest experts in and out 
Of Congress ought to be focusing on ways 
and means to make it responsive to the de- 
Mands of the times. The pay of Congress- 
men, the workload, the terms of House 
Members and conflicts of interest are im- 
Portant, but overshadowing all else is the 
Question of translating the national will into 
Workable policies without endless delays, 
frustrations and obstruction from minority 
groups, 

The response of Congress to this rising 
demand for more efficient legislative ma- 
Chinery will have a profound effect upon the 
national welfare in the years ahead. 


A Distinguished Virginia Judge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON, WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr, TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
honor to represent on the floor of the 
of Representatives the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of Virginia of which 
the city of Danville is a part. For the 
Past several weeks, Danville has been one 
of the plague spots of the Nation. A 
group of relentless agitators from the 
Outside representing evil and flagitious 
forces have invaded the city for the pur- 
Pose of implanting and inculcating into 
the hearts and minds of the lawless and 
Criminal elements of Negroes in Danville 
& hatred and a distrust of the white 
People who have been their friends for 
generations. These offensive malcon- 
tents and troublemakers have sought to 
incite the Negroes to riot and to violence 
and to the violation of the laws of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. 

Iam informed that during much of the 
Strife a number of persons representing 
themselves as agents of the U.S. Depart- 
Ment of Justice have appeared in the 
city, I am also advised that some of 
these agents of the Justice Department 
have counseled with these lawless dem- 
Onstrators and have by their very con- 
duct and presence harassed and im- 
Peded the forces of law and order in that 
beleaguered city. 

Even the able and distinguished Judge 
of the Corporation Court of the city of 
Danville, the Honorable A. M. Aiken 
has not escaped the poisoned darts and 
the wrath and the fury of these turbu- 
lent forces. 

The Bar Association of Danville in- 
forms me that serious and defamatory 
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charges against the official conduct of 
Judge Aiken have been made by repre- 
sentatives of these Negroes and that the 
Justice Department has filed a petition 
joining in with them. 

I deprecate and deplore such an at- 
tack upon so able and upright a judge 
as the Honorable A. M. Aiken. 

I have known Judge Aiken for more 
than 40 years. He comes from a dis- 
tinguished Virginia family. His father 
presided over the corporation court of 
Danville around the turn of the cen- 
tury and was highly respected and be- 
loved by the people of Southside Virginia. 

The present Judge Aiken, against 
whom these unwarranted attacks have 
been made by the Negroes and by the 
U.S. Department of Justice, is a man of 
impeccable character who enjoys in an 
unusually high degree the confidence and 
the esteem of all who know him. He has 
a statewide reputation for fairness, for 
virtue, and impartiality. He is a learned 
judge of long experience and possesses 
judicial temperament, a quality of mind 
and heart so necessary and indispensable 
in a good judge. 

Judge Aiken became a judge of the 
circuit court of the counties of Henry, 
Patrick, Pittsylvania, and the cities of 
Martinsville and Danville more than 40 
years ago. He held that position for 
only a short time and returned to the 
private practice of law in the city of 
Danville. He was generally recognized 
as one of the leading lawyers of that city 
at the time that he was appointed to be- 
come judge of the corporation court of 
the city of Danville nearly 20 years ago. 
His conduct as a judge has been of such 
a character as to enhance the already 
high standing of our Virginia judiciary. 

I have received a telegram from the 
Honorable George B. Anderson, president 
of the Danville Bar Association, dated 
July 3, 1963, giving an expression of the 
bar association on this subject. Under 
leave heretofore granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp, I include the telegram which is as 
follows: 

DANVILLE, Va. 
July 3, 1963. 
Hon, WILLIAM M. Tuck, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Danville Bar Association at a special 
session on July 3, 1963, met and reviewed 
statements contained in a Justice Depart- 
ment brief filed in the U.S. District Court for 
the Western District of Virginia and in an 
AP press release under dateline “Washington, 
D.C., July 2, 1963," attributing to the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, Robert F. 
Kennedy, and to the Justice Department 
serious and unwarranted charges against the 
Honorable A. M. Aiken, Judge of the corpora- 
tion court of Danville, Va. 

These state that the Honorable 
A. M. Aiken: operates his court in an atmos- 
phere of rancor and suspicion; denies de- 
fendants equal civil rights under the law; 
tries cases in a prejudicial manner and set- 
ting; prejudges defendants; is guilty of 
racial antagonism; and so conducts his court 
that defendants are intimidated and cannot 
secure equal protection of the laws or a fair 
trial. 

The Danville Bar Association states that 
such charges are false, without basis in fact, 
or misleading. It is the judgment of this 
association that such irresponsible charges 
degrade the dignity of the Justice Depart- 
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ment as well as the dignity of the State 
courts of this Commonwealth of Virginia 
and that such charges constitute an un- 
warranted and Irresponsible interference 
with the administration of justice in the 
corporation court of Danville, Va. 

The Danville Bar Association expressed its 
unqualified confidence and support of Judge 
A. M. Alken as a distinguished jurist and 
confirms that at all times Judge A. M. Alken 
has conducted his court and administered 
justice in Danville in a fair, impartial, and 
judicious manner, without regard to race, 
religion, color, or creed. 

The following resolution was thereupon 
unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas the Danville Bar Association has 
taken due note of a widely published press 
release dated July 2, 1963, over AP wire 
from Washington, D.C., which contains state- 
ments attributed to the Attorney General 
of the United States and others contained 
in a brief filed by the Department of Justice 
in the US, District Court for the Western 
District of Virginia, which statements con- 
stitute an unwarranted, irresponsible. and 
unjust attack on the Honorable A. M. Aiken 
and on his conduct of the corporation court 
of the city of Danville, Va.; and 

“Whereas such statements are false, with- 
out basis in fact, or misleading to such an 
extent that a wholly false impression has 
been conveyed to the public of the adminis- 
tration of justice in Danville; now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That this association does here 
record its strong resentment and unqualified 
disapproval of the aforementioned state- 
ments, and does hereby censure any repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Justice, in- 
cluding the Attorney General of the United 
States, who may be responsible for formulat- 
ing, issuing or giving circulation to such 
statements, to the discredit of the legal pro- 
fession of which they are a part; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That this association does 
hereby affirm its support and admiration of 
the Honorable A. M. Aiken and of the ex- 
tremely able and judicious manner in which 
he conducts his court, thus assuring a fair 
and impartial trial to every defendant, re- 
gardiess of race, color, or creed.” 

GEORGE B. ANDERSON, 
President, Danville Bar Association. 


Economy in the Space Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics or the House Space 
Committee, it was quite encouraging to 
read a recent editorial appearing in our 
hometown paper, the Kansas City 
Times, of Monday, July 8, 1963. 

While the entire content is set out be- 
low, it seemed to some of us on the com- 
mittee that the editorial staff might 
have been reading our collective minds 
because the committee did devote its 
efforts to doing exactly what the edito- 
rial suggested—that is “eliminating du- 
plications and deferring some long- 
range projects that seem poorly defined 
by the agency.” 

The reference to the elimination of the 
15th Ranger shot and the elimination of 
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a Surveyor Orbiter satellite, together 
with a second Mariner flight, referred to 
in the editorial were all projects elimi- 
nated by the Space Sciences Subcommit- 
tee of which the Congressman that rep- 
resents the Fourth Missouri District 
serves as a member. 

The implied commendation of the 
committee action by the editorial is 
poihted up by use of such expressions as 
“sound economy” and the “close exami- 
nation of the space budget is welcomed.” 
The editorial is also noteworthy in that 
it points out that a trend toward econ- 
omy in the space program is by no 
means a reversal of this Nation’s goal to 
place a man on the moon in the 1970's, 
and that the strict congressional control 
of space expenditures does not thereby 
indicate that we have lost our enthusi- 
asm for the space effort, or that this at- 
tention to economy should be construed 
that Members of Congress now regard 
the moon project as adolescent compe- 
tition with the Soviet Union. 

The editorial proceeds to point out 
that while the Congress may not haye a 
public mandate to reverse the President's 
decision to place a man on the moon, it 
does have a continuing mandate to 
tighten the agency’s budget as much as 
possible. The well-thought-out edito- 
rial is as follows: 

Yes, Spacemen, THERE Is a CONGRESS 

It is entirely proper that the space agency 
should no longer be a sacred cow on Capitol 
Hill, The close examination of the space 

budget is to be welcomed. It would be an- 
` other thing if Congress should decide to 
prevent this particular cow from jumping 
over the moon—in due time. But for all 
the debate on the value of a man on the 
moon, that does not seem ms get a 
gressional purpose. So far, the House - 
ence and 3 Committee has de- 
voted itself to eliminating what it regards 
as duplications, and deferring some liong- 
range projects that seem poorly defined by 
the agency. 

Let us say that we have not lost our en- 
thusiasm for the space effort. We do not 

the moon project as an adolescent 
competition with the Soviet Union. Yet we 
cannot argue that with 5 Ranger failures 
already recorded a 15th shot will be neces- 
Bary. Nine Ranger moon experiments have 
already been authorized but the House group 
pulled the plug on the 15th, thereby saving 
$10 million. Rather å sound economy, we 
would say. 

The Representatives also decided that it 
was not necessary to orbit a Surveyor satel- 
lite around the moon, a performance that 
in their view would duplicate other studies 
already in the planning stage. This was a 
$28,200,000 cutback, Similarly, the commit- 
tee vetoed a second Mariner flight to Venus, 
on the theory that it could hardly add to 
the information gained by the Mariner that 
successfully made the journey. Another $15 
Million saved. 

So far the space program, proceeding 
through the Capitol Hill coffee grinder, has 
lost about $400 million. More may be cut 
later on. But what has been done so far is 
by no means a reversal of the Nation's goal 
of placing a man on the moon in the 1970's. 
That major policy decision was made 2 years 
ago by President Kennedy with the concur- 
rence of the lawmakers. We do not see that 

has any public mandate to reverse 
the decision. It does have a mandate to 
tighten every agency’s budget as much as 
possible. And in the process, to inform the 

that there is a Congress and that 
it, in the end, controls the Treasury’s purse 
strings. 
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Area Redevelopment Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, after the 
Area Redevelopment Administration bill 
was defeated in the House, many news 
articles appeared over the country on 
both sides of the question. An article 
in the Berkshire (Mass.) Eagle on July 
6 outlines many of the objections which 
those who voted against the bill tried to 
bring out in the House debate. It is 
gratifying to see the independence and 
judgment of one of our colleagues in 
the face of the type of pressures men- 
tioned. 

I commend this article to my col- 
leagues and under unanimous consent 
include it in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
Critics of CONTE FOR VOTE AGAINST ARA 

BILL SruntousLx IGNORE ITS PORK ,BARREL 

ASPECTS 

(By A. A. Michelson) 

The “blank check” approach to the appro- 
priation of public funds, a practice that has 
resulted in public works, waterways, and 
metropolitan district commission scandals 
in Massachusetts, appears to be the chinning 
bar on which Republican Congressmen from 
this State will continue to vote against the 
Kennedy administration's $445.5 million aid 
to distressed area legislation. 

In the first round, the House beat it 209 
to 204 in early June, But it was revived by 
the Senate 3 weeks later with such over- 
whelming support that it is coming up for 
another go in the House. It Is an issue of 
some importance to this State because the 
five Massachusetts Republicans were re- 
corded in opposition, and pressures are 
mounting in their respective districts to pre- 
vail on them to switch. 

An outstanding example of this pressure 
is on grand display in the western part of 
the State, where Congressman Srl. vio ©. 
Conte, of Pittsfield, is being denounced by 
Democrats as the villain who is taking the 
bread out of children’s mouths. Three 
weeks ago the Democratic State committee 
staged a unity dinner in Springfield for 
Democrats of the four western counties, but 
the only real display of unison was the will- 
ingness of Just about every speaker to whack 
Conte for failure to vote in favor of the Ken- 
nedy ARA bill. 

Governor Peabody, Presidential Aid Larry 
O'Brien, and District Attorney Matthew J. 
Ryan, Jr., all took turns pointing fingers at 
Conte. Ryan went so far as to threaten that 
if the Democrats of the Berkshires couldn't 
get up an adequate opponent for the Pitts- 
field Republican, “we will take matters into 
our own hands and run Mossy Donahue.” 
The latter is Maurice A. Donahue, of Holyoke, 
fioorleader of the State senate. . 

Senator Ten Kennepy didn’t join that 
punch fest, but got in a few licks a week later 
at a conference on northern Berkshire eco- 
nomic problems in North Adams June 265. 
He urged some 200 business and political 
leaders to pressure Contre to give the ARA 
measure more support than he has given it 
in the past. 

But Conte, who has always been mindful 
of voter sentiment, is not about to beat a 
strategic withdrawal in the face of this 
offensive. He has already, for instance, ad- 
vised Governor Peabody to worry more about 
his own chances of winning the Democratic 
nomination for reelection than about 
Conrte’s voting record. He has told District 
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Attorney Ryan that he should attend to 
questionable racetrack operators in his dis- 
trict rather than wait for the Republican at- 
torney general to step in and do the Job. He 
is waiting to hear from Larry O'Brien who 
calls early, and often with great success, 
for Conte support of the President's foreign 
aid and civil rights programs. And from 
TED KENNEDY, Conte would like a detailed 
explanation of how Government participa- 
tion in the construction of motels and hotels 
in rural areas of Oklahoma and Southern 
States will relieve chronic unemployment 
in hard-core distressed areas. 

As to the merits of the ARA measure itself, 
Conte maintains that it is a far cry from the 
thoughtfull piece of legislation first pro- 
posed by Senator Paut Dova.as, of Illinois. 
He maintains it has been taken over by art- 
ful legislators more interested in pushing 
local favorities than in the creation of new 
job opportunities in areas of substantial 
and long-term unemployment. He maintains 
that for pure pork barrelism, the admin- 
istration of the 1961 ARA Act makes the 
Corps of Engineers look like a pack of Boy 
Scouts playing in rivers and harbors, And 
he also maintains that if technical assistance. 
including manpower training and retrain- 
ing, were the feature of the pr rather 
than a tolerated appendage, the idea would 
make sense. 

Massachusetts’ greatest asset, he notes, 15 
its supply of skilled workers. Therefore 
something should be done about training 
the unskilled for adaptation to the age of 
automation. But of $379 million appro- 
priated for ARA 2 years ago, only about 
$7.5 million had been spent for technical 
assistance up to June 1 of this year. And out 
of the whole boodle, he notes that only 
$1,239,000 has been approved for Massachu- 
setts projects and $2,170,000 worth of work 
is awaiting approval. 

“The fact that Massachusetts taxpayers 
have to come up with about $14.7 million as 
their share of the cost of the 1961 act is dis- 
turbing,” CONTE says, “but I’d be glad to g0 
along with it if only I could be shown some- 
thing more concrete for the distressed areas 
of Massachusetts and my district.” 

ConrTE cites as the most disturbing example 
of maladministration of the 1961 act the 
ARA deliverance of a prominent shoe manu- 
facturer to a site in southern Indiana by 
means of a $474,000 loan, a $130,000 grant, @ 
$105,000 water and sewer project, and a 
$64,272 retraining program. 

“In one fell swoop,” Conte obesrves, “the 
ARA made itself a party to the promotion 
of cut throat competition, to the creation 
of additional unemployment in a depressed 
industry, to the lowering of industry wage 
levels, to the encouragement of antiunion 
activity, and to the subsidy of racial discrimi- 
nation in employment. My information 
comes not from diehard conservatives who 
oppose any or all measures of the Kennedy 
administration, but from responsible spokes- 
men of the United Shoe Workers, AFL-CIO. 


‘I have one shoe factory left in my district 


and that kind of pirating, even without the 
aid of taxpayer money, is always like a sword 
hanging over our heads.” 

Conte cites other questionable ARA opera- 
tions. 

Item: A $418,000 loan to the Tomahawk, 
Wis., Paper Co., for the manufacture of 
household tissue even though the industry 
now produces 400,000 tons more a year than 
consumers demand and even though Wis- 
consin is the home of Kleenex. 

Item: Of the $9.8 million loaned out all 
over the country in the past fiscal year for 
public facilities, one-third was for a single 
project—a convention auditorium in Duluth, 
Minn., which would create 22 permanent jobs 
in an area that has broad-scale unemploy- 
ment caused by chronic ailments in iron 
mining. 

Item: An $8.5 million loan and a $983,000 
grant to the Oklahoma Lake Development 
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Authority Tourist Center which includes a 
manmade lake, de luxe cabins, two main 
lodges each of which will “nestle like a pearl 
in its own 2,500-acre park, and each with its 
Own convention halls, pools, gift 
shops, tennis courts, golf course, boat docks, 
and marina.” Conre directs the attention 
of Governor Peabody and the unemployed in 
such hard-core distress areas of northern 
Berkshire, Lawrence, Hayerhill, Fall River, 
and Lowell to this project. 

Item: A 875,000 grant, not a loan, to help 
Modernize the Hawthorne, Nev., Municipal 

Hawthorne has a population of 
2,828, up 52 percent from 1950, indicating 
that it's certainly growing. Hawthorne also 
has a gambling casino. 

Item: ARA assistance to Southern States 
Where municipalities can attract industry 

the North through the construction of 
tax-financed plants. Borg-Warner was lured 
from Muskegon, Mich., to a Greenwood, Ark., 
Municipal factory to which there is piped 
ARA-financed water and sewer facilities. A 
municipal plant in Gassville, Ark., was given 
Similar ARA help to attract a shirt manu- 
facturer. 

Item: Many motels and hotels in the South 
are getting loans and grants from ARA even 
‘though Negroes won't be allowed to eat or 
Sleep in them. 

Item: ARA technical assistance funds were 
Used to buy services from another Federal 
agency—the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
Similarly, ARA has had printed 81.300 four- 
Color posters, 22 by 38 inches in size, to pub- 
Ucize its program in post offices and on the 
Panels of post office trucks. 

Item: ARA funds were used to train ma- 
Chine tool operators for the Mack Truck Co. 
in Hagerstown, Md., after it had vacated an 
Old plant in Plainfield, N.J., where it had em- 
Ployed 2,000 workers. 


Poison Gas Against Civilians in Yemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 5, 1963 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I called attention to the Congress to 
reports of the use of poison gas by Egyp- 

in Yemen against civilians. I 
Stressed the irony and repugnance that 
the American taxpayer is indirectly fi- 
Nancing this action and other atrocities 
Committed by Dictator Nasser through 
Continued American assistance to the 
United Arab Republic. As cosponsor of 
the so-called Keating-Halpern amend- 
Ment to sever aid to nations who divert 
their funds for the purchase of offensive 
Soviet arms, I urged the adoption of this 
amendment and for its implementation 
by the executive branch—an appeal 
which I fervently repeat today. 

This afternoon, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the House a new 

ce that emphasizes the need for 
this amendment. Today's news brings 
us word that the United Arab Republic 
has made an entirely new arms deal with 
the Soviet Union which may include aid 
to build up missile production and weap- 
ons of a more sophisticated nature than 
Previously provided. The arms deal is 
believed partly financed in a loan of $44.4 
million recently granted by Russia to the 
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United Arab Republic disguised as a loan 
for ‘development of industrial products.” 

I have requested permission to print at 
this point the report in reference from 
the Washington Post: 

Rev-Untrep ARAB REPUBLIC ARMS DEAL 

REPORTED 
(By Arch Parsons) 

The Soviet Union has made another major 
sale of arms to the United Arab Republic, 
reliable sources bere report. 

The arms deal, it is reported, was included 
in a loan of $44.4 million the Soviet Union 
made recently to the United Arab Republic. 
Announcement of this loan was made on 
June 20, but the only reference to the pur- 
pose of the loan at the time said that it 
would be used for the “development of in- 
dustrial products.” 

Sources reporting the arms deal said they 
did not have details yet on the specific weap- 
ous involved, but they speculated that it 
was most likely that the deal concerned one 
or more of three areas: 

Replacement of arms lost by the United 
Arab Republic Army in its campaign in 
Yemen. 

Aid to build up missile production within 
the United Arab Republic. 

Weapons of a more sophisticated nature 
than those the Soviet Union has provided in 
previous arms sales to the Unted Arab Re- 
public. 


RUMORS ADMITTED 


U.S. officials said yesterday they have 
heard rumors that the United Arab Republic 
may have received weapons to replace its 
losses in Yemen, but they added that they 
had no confirmation of such rumors, 

But one nongovernment observer who fol- 
lows United Arab Republic military affairs 
closely put it this way: 

“It is a fair assumption that the govern- 
ment of President Gamal Abdel Nasser is 
doing everything it can to keep its weapons 
supply up to date.” 

The official announcement of the indus- 
trial development loan came at the end of a 
2-week visit to Moscow by a United Arab 
Republic delegation headed by Field Marshal 
Abdel Hakim Amer, commander in chief of 
Nasser’s armed forces, The delegation is re- 
ported to have included the heads of the 
United Arab Republic air and naval forces 
and the director of that government’s armed 
forces and management (ordnance) section. 

SIGNED BY MALINOVSKY 

Observers also regard it as significant that 
the loan agreement was signed on behalf of 
the Soviet Union by its Defense Minister, 
Harshal Rodion Malinoysky. 

The arms purchase is regarded as the 
fourth major deal of its kind between the 
two countries since the Soviet Union began 
selling weapons to the United Arab Repub- 
lie in 1955. The last deal, concluded late in 
1960, reportedly marked the first time that 
the Soviet Union offered to the United Arab 
Republic weapons of the same level as those 
used by the Red army, although only conven- 
tional weapons were involved. 

That agreement provided for delivery of 
weapons over a 3-year period, it is believed, 
but it has been reported that the deliveries 
were speeded up and the quality of arms 
improved during that period as a result of 
the United Arab Republic's Yemen cam- 
palgn. 

An estimated 4 to 5 squadrons (about 20 
planes each) of Mig-19's were involved, for 
instance, but the latter part of the delivery 
provided the more sophisticated Mig-21. 

INCLUDED ILYUSHINS 

Similarly, the original consignment in- 
eluded Ilyushin 28's, jet bombers with an 
approximate range of 750 miles and bomb 
lond of 4 tons. Later in the deal, TU- 1678 
were provided. These have an estimated 
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range of 1,800 miles and a 10-ton bomb load. 

Finally, that deal included W class sub- 
marines (oceangoing, as opposed to shore 
patrolling), Stalin Mark II heavy tanks and 
several types of missiles. 

Slightly more than a week before the an- 
nouncement of the new agreement was made 
the United States and Israel concluded a 
pact for an Israeli purchase ‘of a battalion of 
Hawk antiaircraft missiles—the exact num- 
ber is classified—valued at about $25 million. 
But it was public knowledge that the nego- 
tiation of this agreement had been under- 
way since last summer. T 

The sale was licensed under a policy re- 
centiy reiterated by the Defense Department, 
under which the United States has stated 
that because the Soviet Union is giving mlli- 
tary aid to some nations in the Middle East 
in hope of enhancing its influence in that 
area, the United States wilt furnish limited 
amounts of defensive military equipment to 
other nations in the Near East. 


Captive Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, next 
week is Captive Nations Week and the 
annual observance is growing each year 
as more Americans realize the signifi- 
cance of its message. 


‘The Cleveland Plain Dealer, in an edi- 
torial of July 5, calls attention to one of 
the many practical reasons for the con- 
tinued observance of Captive Nations 
Week despite the obvious reluctance of 
the President and the State Department 
to encourage observances of Captive Na- 
tions Week. This editorial, in my opin- 
ion, reflects the thinking of the American 
public on this subject. Under unani- 
mous consent I insert it into the Recorp 
at this point: 

CAPTIVE NATIONS 

If the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
signs a nonaggression pact with the Warsaw 
Treaty states, our solicitude for the captive 
nations will fly out the window, 

Such a pact, demanded by Soviet Premier 
Khrushchey as the price for a nuclear test 
ban treaty, would imply acceptance of the 
regimes in power in the Soviet satellite states. 
The captive nations would be assigned to 
permanent captivity. 

We have long since abandoned any thought 
of trying to free the captive nations by 
force. That issue was settled when we failed 
to help the Hungarians throw off the Moscow 
yoke in 1956. But we have maintained a 
friendly interest in the plight of those who 
were promised self-determination but never 
got it and we have held aloft the torch of 
freedom to strengthen the hope that some 
day they will be liberated. 

Our interest was manifested by Congress 
in 1959 when it proclaimed the 3d week in 
in July as “Captive Nations Week." This 
so infuriated Khrushchev that he adminis- 
tered a public bawling out to Vice President 
Nixon, who arrived in Moscow shortly after 
Congress passed the resolution and who later 
purticipated in the celebrated “kitchen do- 
poate” with the Soviet Premier. 

Since then Khrushchey has been trying to 
persunde the United States to abolish Cap- 
tive Nations Week. A recent issue of the 
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New Times, Soviet propaganda weekly, asked: 
“Is it not time to discontinue the Captive 
Nations Week in the United States? That 
is just as much a dead horse as the Hun- 
garian question.” 

Our answer is that we should continue to 
observe Captive Nations Week as long as the 
Soviet Union continues to renege on its 
pledge to hold free elections in the nations 
it has enslaved. 


The Police State—Right Now? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
heretofore granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, I 
include an editorial from the Danville 
Register, of Danville, Va., for Tuesday, 
July 2, 1963. The editorial is as follows: 

Tue Potice Srarn— Naur Now? 


The Negroes once—and we hope still do— 
sang with zest a wonderful spiritual that 
contained this line: 

“Everybody talk about heaven ain't gwine 
there.” 

Whatever the line lacked in grammar it 
more than made up in wisdom. Good sense 
is good, however expressed. 

The talkers-about-heaven are the lib- 
erals who join in demanding all forms of 
“racial balance” as the demonstrators call 
for it, right now. 

The very people who insist that they want 
more freedom and democracy in this country 
for all individuals are the first and the 
most ardent to join the Kennedy brothers 
and their cohorts in d immediate 
passage of a so-called civil rights bill that 
would not expand liberties for a few but 
would Impose a totalitarian police state upon 
all the people. And the policeman, who 
would lack the gaudy uniform of a Himmler 
but not lack for many of Himmler's powers, 
would be no less a personage than Robert F. 
Kennedy, the power-hungry Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. 

Bobby wants the power to do what he 
would like to do—tell every man and woman 
in business in the United States what they 
must do, when he orders them to do it, or face 
the consequences of Federal might. 

All in the name of enforcing equal treat- 
ment, police state boss Bobby would be em- 
powered, under the bill now in the Congress 
for which he has been the first witness in 
advocacy, to bring an action that would force 
any person operating a business in such 
fields as hotels, motels, rooming houses, re- 
tail shops, department stores, novelty or 
variety stores, markets, drugstores, gasoline 
stations, restaurants, lunch counters, soda 
fountains and other eating places to serve 
all comers, Any person who believes or sus- 
pects he was denied accommodations or serv- 
ice because of his race could go to a Federal 
court for an order directed against the pro- 
prietor of such establishment. Or, should 
he prefer, he could call upon the Attorney 
General to take up his complaint and con- 
duct his action against the proprietor. 

Bobby Kennedy is dissatisfied with the role 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation as an 
investigating rather than enforcement arm 
of the Department of Justice and the whole 
Federal structure. Report in Washington 
is that Bobby and his big brother want to 
retire J. Edgar Hoover as FBI Director and 
bring in a young man who eagerly will turn 
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the respected agency into an enforcement 
arm—ready to enforce Bobby's orders—every- 
where. 

Rather than kick Hoover out, the Ken- 
nedy's are to obtain the civil rights 
legislative package so that it will give the 
Attorney General such powers and use the 
FBI in a manner that Mr. Hoover's wishes or 
his presence or absence will not matter to 
them 


Under the police state civil rights measure, 
the Attorney General could take up, on com- 
plaint of any family of a nonwhite child who 
sought to enter any all-white school, and 
wage the case to force such admission, at 
Federal expense. 

Under the make-Bobby-boss bill, the Fed- 
eral Government would be empowered to 
withhold Federal aid of any kind or char- 
acter to any State wherever and whenever 
an instance of discrimination on account of 
race turns up. The Federal aid withheld 
could be a direct grant, loan, bonus, insur- 
ance or other form. A bank that denied a 
loan to a Negro could lose its Federal De- 
posit Insurance protection. 

Not listed but just as likely, would be to 
withhold use of the malls to a person, part- 
nership or corporation where some nonwhite 
alleged discrimination in employment or se- 
niority advancement. 

Then, probably worst of all, the police state 
powers asked for the Attorney General by 
the President would empower that official 
to go to the Federal court with a request 
that referees be appointed to supervise State 
elections for Federal offices and these agents 
of the Attorney General who are to be called 
referees would be directed by statute to as- 
sume that any person who reached the sixth 
grade in schooling would be eligible to vote 
no matter what else. 

Passage of this bill, which the NAACP 
spokesmen say must be enacted at this ses- 
sion of the Congress, would so alter the na- 
ture of our Government that it could no 
longer truthfully be called a representative 
republic. Such a regime as would result from 
the Kennedy civil rights power grab would 
convert our form of government into a police 
state—just as hateful when called a democ- 
racy or republic as when called by any other 
name for the imposition of raw power to 
force the people into servitude to the all- 
powerful state. 

That a people, or the representatives of a 
free people, willingly would give up such 
basic rights of the people and vest them in 
a power-hungry politician is beyond reason. 

Let the Members of the Congress and the 
people of the United States remember that 
behind the wall of abomination a police state 
is called a people’s republic when, in truth, 
it is not a republic nor is it controlled by 
the people. 

President Kennedy, in oe of rights 
for people in Central Europe, recently 
shouted to the world from the edge of the 
wall of abomination: “Ask Berlin.” 

Let us ask ourselves—and our Congress- 
men. Once they bow to the power-grab 
pressures, our civil liberties will be lost for 
all Americans rather than expanded for a 
few among us, 


Viewing the Vatican as a State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 
IN THE soek N 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Mr. C. L. Sulzberger of the New 
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York Times wrote an excellent analysis 
of the formal relations between the 
United States and the Vatican. 

In his column, which appeared in the 
New York Times of June 3, 1963, Mr. 
Sulzberger raised a whole series of ex- 
tremely provocative questions. It woul 
be my judgment that students of the 
international scene should ponder both 
the problems which Mr. Sulzberger 
raises and the conclusions which he 
draws. 

There is considerable merit to his ob- 
servation that the United States ex- 
changes envoys with tiny states through- 
out the world of considerably less im- 
portance than Vatican City. 

It is my judgment that establishing 3 
closer liaison between the United States 
and the Vatican is a subject which de- 
serves the widest possible discussion in 
the United States. This is particularly 
true in view of the universal acceptance 
which the late Pope John’s encyclical 
“Pacem in Terris” met throughout the 
world. 

It is gratifying to note that Pope Paul 
VI has assured the world of his earnest 
desire to carry on the inspiring principles 
laid down by his immediate predecessor. 
These two outstanding religious leaders 
have brought to the Vatican a new di- 
mension of world understanding. Surely 
the Vatican today stands as one of the 
world’s impressive forums for the ex- 
change of views and ideas in man’s un- 
yielding search for peace and under- 
standing. 

In the light of these most recent de- 
velopments in the Vatican, so enthu- 
siastically hailed by people of all religious 
faiths and, yes, those of no religious 
faith, throughout the world, it is entirely 
possible that the American people today 
may want to review the fundamental 
question of restoring a closer liaison with 
Vatican City. 

Mr. Sulzberger's provocative article, in 
my judgment, provides an excellent basis 
for a discussion of this entire 3 
It is for this reason that I am today call 
ing it to the attention of my colleagues 
by inserting it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record for their further conteraplation. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Sulzberger's article 
follows: 

FOREIGN Arrams: VIEWING THE VATICAN AS A 
STATE 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

For illogical and emotional reasons, partly 
rooted in bias and suspicion, the United 
States has chosen officially to ignore the role 
of the Papacy as a political factor in the 
material world. We have never accorded 
the Vatican diplomatic recognition, although 
for one relatively brief period the white 
House sent a personal ambassador to the 
Pope. 

This is a foolish lacuna in world contacts. 
We exchange envoys with tiny states of con- 
siderably less importance than Vatican City- 
We have even, as in the former Imamate of 
Yemen, accredited diplomats to what was 
tantamount to a theocracy. Cynics like 
Napoleon have measured papal strength in 
bleakly unreligious military equivalents, and 
wholly non-Catholic lands like Japan keep 
missions at the Vatican; yet we choose to 
avoid such a step. 
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It is only, as today, when moments of 
crisis grip St. Peter's that we are of- 
delay reminded of the importance of its 
Minuetely circumscribed government in 
Which the chief symbol of a huge religion 
also casts a long shadow of influence over 
domains that owe him no spiritual allegiance. 
- The very methods of the Vatican as a lay 
government have been imitated by other 
States. Faced by disparate contenders for 
ascendancy in feudal Italy, medieval Popes 
evolved that “balance of power“ formula, 
later adopted by Cardinal Wolsey, which 
e a precept of British foreign policy. 

After Italian unification and constriction 
Of its mundane authority within a small en- 
Clave, the Vatican continued to display inter- 
est in politics, both within and without the 
Catholic world. Pius XII was keenly in- 
formed not only about local Italian party 
Maneuvers but also about those Christian- 

ocratie movements that developed in 
an countries with large Catholic popu- 
lations, 

John XXIII audiciously sought to extend 
Moral influence beyond the limits of the 
Roman creed, to impress upon all humans— 
Catholic, non-Catholic and unbeliever—the 
essentlal need for peace. He tried to encour- 
age harmony in the broader realm of Chris- 
tendom and continued the consistent if in- 
adequately. dramatized Vatican battle 
against racial intolerance: 


CONVOCATION APPROVED 


In 1959 President Eisenhower, who avoided 
the needlessly awkward problem of dispatch- 
ing an envoy to the Vatican, heartily ap- 
Proved Pope John's convocation of Catholic 
Prelates to contemplate revolutionary chal- 
lenges to the spiritual world. 

He suggested to a friend the need for some 
“ringing declaration” recognizing “the as- 
cendancy of spiritual values” and a reminder 
“that free men always stand ready, indi- 
Vidually and collectively, to defend them, 
Support them and advance them.” He wrote: 
"Such a declaration, I believe, would do 
Much to alert us to the threat posed by 
Communist imperialism, and to unite us 
better in the search for peace.” 

Popo John began a search in this direction 
through his Ecumenical Council. He went 
Still further by expressing his concepts of 
social reform in the encyclical Mater et Mag- 
istra, and his nonsectarian plea for univer- 
8al peace, Pacem in Terris. In each case he 
addressed himself to an even more catholic 
World than that for which the church 
Speaks. 

In Catholic lands, of course, the Vatican 
has an evident influence that transcends 
Pure theology. This can be discerned, for 
example, in the simple fact that Catholi- 
cism's political image, Christian democracy, 
has a powerful hold in all six countries of 
the European Common Market. And in the 
Communist orbit those lands where an in- 
dependent spirit is most marked are often 
those with large Catholic populations. 

Americans sometimes forget that the Pope 
functions not only as head of a theological 
hierarchy but also as chief of a state, deal- 
ing with others who owe him no allegiance 
and, in some instances, profess no belief in 
divinty. His diplomacy is far-reaching and 
his sources of information are widespread. 

Tt is time that Washington acknowledge 
the need for formal contacts with the papal 
government. Diplomatic recognition is not 
the same thing as a religious concordat; 
it Is a material matter. We should discard 
the blinkers that have hitherto inhibited 
us from exchanging practical political cour- 
tesies with the Vatican on the same basis as 
With other, more conventional, states, This 
has nothing to do with national religious 
Practices; it is simply a fact of international 
life of which Pope John's imminent death 
May remind us, 
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Sibal Seeks Scientific Counsel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, the gentleman from Connecticut, 
As Srl, has proposed a far-reaching 
bill which would give Congress the neces- 
sary scientific tools to maintain its essen- 
tial role in government in this age of 
elaborate science and technology. Since 
Congressman SaL introduced H.R. 6866, 
his proposal has quickened a sympathetic 
response among everyone concerned with 
the preservation of truly representative 
government, The response has been so 
favorable and widespread that Congress- 
man FRIEDEL, the distinguished chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Accounts of the 
Committee on House Administration, is 
going to hold public hearings in the near 
future. An excellent summary of the 
Sibal congressional science staffs bill is 
given in the following article by Mr. 
Carey Cronan, correspondent for the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Post-Telegram. For 
the benefit of the House, I offer the ar- 
ticle for the RECORD. 

Staat SEEKS SCIENTIFIC COUNSEL 
(By Carey Cronan) 

Although his name may never grace the 
final piece of legislation, since he is a Re- 
publican, Representative ABNER W. Sear in 
his bill for independent scientific staffs for 
Congress has generated thought and com- 
ment that may eventually blossom into leg- 
islative reality. 

It has been obvious to many and especially 
to the Representatives and Senators con- 
cerned that their technical and scientific 
knowledge is hardly commensurate with 
their responsibilities to judge budgetary re- 
quests, question the proponents of agency 
spending, frame proper legislation and vote 
with any degree of understanding. Con- 
gress has had to rely, and is still relying upon 
scientists, engineers, etc., employed by the 
Executive department, to explain and justi- 
fy the aims and policies of the very Ad- 
ministration which is seeking authority and 
funds. 

The House and Senate must each in turn 
render final opinions on situations and sub- 
jects dealing with matters that are far be- 
yond the training and experience of most if 
not all lawmakers on Capito) Hill. 

It is a problem of the space age that must 
be solved if legislators are to act efficiently 
and fairly, not only toward the agencies in- 
volved but also toward the taxpayers who 
must pay the bills. 

DEPENDENCE DECRIED 


Representative Smar, who has been mull- 
ing over the question for some time, believes 
there is a serious gap in the legislative 
process and his bill, H.R. 6866, would, he 
believes, remove the present dependence 
upon experts from the Executive branch. 
Democratic Representative SAMUEL FRIEDEL, 
of New York, chairman of the House Ad- 
ministration Subcommittee on Accounts, has 
said that his group will hold hearings either 
in late July or early August on the Sibal 
bill and this step alone is a bit of a triumph 
for a member of the minority since any piece 
of legislation deemed worthy and possible 
to pass is usually rephrased and given a 
majority author before a hearing is slated. 
The Sibal bill admits that it is becoming 
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increasingly difficult for Members of Con- 
gress to question programs sent down from 
the executive side, such as the billions con- 
templated for the moon race. 

Representative Smar's bill would estab- 
lish a permanent scientific staff in both the 
House and in the Senate headed by three 
scientists representing the flelds of physics, 
biology, and chemistry, and who would 
serve for 6 years at salaries of 821.500 each 
with associates getting $20,000 and tempo- 
rary personnel placed on a per diem basis. 
Representative Staal, says Congressmen 
could then ask for advice in all fields wheth- 
er they dealt with space, insects, plant vi- 
ruses, uses of coal, atomic energy, cancer re- 
search, or whatever. The scientific staff 
would help Congress keep an effective eye on 
science spending by the administration seek- 
ing to hold down waste and duplication 
while at the same time suggesting new 
avenues of research and development. 

Typical comments: Representative Sipar 
has received many oral commendations prais- 
ing his purpose but some of the support 
has come in the mails. For instance, Paul 
W. Bachman, chairman of the NAM re- 
search committee, wrote that “Our commit- 
tee agrees with you wholeheartedly * * * 
and has been concerned with this problem 
for some time * * we have discussed 
the matter with several Members of Congress 
from both parties, each of whom expressed 
much the same thoughts as you.” Mr. Bach- 
man offered to submit names of men ex- 
perienced in research in private industry who 
could be called upon at anytime to com- 
ment on proposed legislation in the scien- 
tific field, and these experts could be made 
available immediately without enabling leg- 
islation. 

William Kloepfer, Jr., of the Pharmaceu- 
tical Manufacturers Association, wrote that 
the Sibal proposal should be adopted and 
thus serve as an impartial bridge to the en- 
tire scientific community. 

Milton D. Rosenau, Jr., of Weston Road, 
Georgetown, Conn, called the proposal valu- 
able and said that its intention should at 
least be carried out. 


Rustum Roy, professor of geochemistry. 
Pennsylvania State University, said the Sibal 
bill may be “one of the most far-reaching 
decisions which could be made by the Con- 
gress this year“ because scientists “really 
want to communicate rather than confuse.” 

Representative Smart has at least spurred 
discussion not only in Congress and through- 
out the Government, but throughout the 
country on the need to find—and find quick- 
ly—a solution to perplexities faced by the 
House and Senate, perplexities that expand 
almost daily as the space age whirls on. 


Federal Government Pressures Private 
Business To Favor Negroes Revealed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 13, 1963 


Mr HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have asked for an investigation by. the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee of the House and the Senate Com- 
merce Committee of pressures being 
exerted on the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad by officials of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to force the favoritism of cer- 
tain Negro applicants for new jobs and 
promotions. Threats to withhold mail 
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and Tennessee Valley Authority coal 
hauling contracts if the company did 
not comply with the Government’s re- 
quests have been made, according to the 
enclosed letter of Mr. O. G. Gentry, 
general chairman, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen, Nashville, Tenn. The 
letter was written on June 21, 1963, and 
was sent to other Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen lodges and locals follow- 
ing a meeting between company and 
union officials. 

The threats to withhold contracts, 
which are generally awarded as a result 
of competitive bidding, are a matter of 
grave concern. If the officials who made 
the threats can make good on them, then 
serious questions as to the basic fairness 
and justness of the administration of 
these laws are raised. 

I believe that all the Members will be 
interested in seeing this letter of Mr. 
O. G. Gentry which I insert herewith: 

June 21, 1963. 


Local Chairman and Secretaries, Lodges 215, 
648, 720, 774, and 922, L. & N. Railroad. 


Dran Sms AND BROTHERS: All the general 
chairman on the L. & N. Railroad were called 
to the director of personnel’s office on June 
20, 1963, for a conference. We did not know 
for what purpose we were called but we were 
informed soon after arriving that the reason 
was the Negro problem that is facing every- 
one today. z 

The U.S. Government called the L. & N. 
Railroad and told them to have a representa- 
tive in Washington on a certain date to dis- 
cuss discrimination among the Negro em- 
ployees on the railroad. A Negro porter from 
Etowah, Tenn, and a Negro laborer from 
Louisville shops wrote Washington that they 
were being discriminated against. The ofi- 
clals in Washington told them in no un- 
certain terms that mall contracts, TVA coal 
contracts, or any other business that the 
Government had a hand in would be with- 
drawn from the railroads that did not comply 
with the Government’s wishes in this 
matter. 

The railroad officials stated the Govern- 
ment representatives were very positive in 
their statements that there was not to be 
any discrimination shown to any employees. 
If there is an opening for 10 switchmen, the 
Negro organizations would send 10 of the 
best qualified college graduates to take the 
examination for these jobs, and maybe 30 
white men applied for them too, the 10 men 
making the highest score would be employed, 
and chances are the company would have to 
hire all 10 Negroes and no whites. If a posi- 
tion comes up bid and a Negro wants to try 
and qualify for it, even if he holds no 
seniority in this particular craft, he must be 
given a chance to qualify for it and the 
company must post on bulletin boards at all 
places so it will be seen by the employees. 

The Government told the rallroad to sign 
an agreement with the unions, and tell the 
unions that they would be expected to show 
no discrimination. The ratlroads told them 
that they did not tell the unlons what to do 
and that the Government answered you tell 
them anyway and we will take it from there. 
The railroads stated that they had to go by 
the Railway Labor Act in dealing with the 
unions, and the Government advised them 
that had no bearing on this case and that 
they would change anything that did not 
conform to this Negro program. 

They told the railroads to promote the 
Negro firemen on the Pensacola division, 
and to promote all other Negro employees 
that stood for promotion in any craft, if 
he made application for it. It will work like 
this: If a Negro porter in Louisville makes 
application for a switchman in Atlanta, and 
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passes the examination with the higher 
score, he must be employed in this capacity, 
If a Negro is not employed after he has 
qualified for a job, a very detailed reason 
must be given and, if a good reason is not 
given, then somebody is in trouble. The di- 
rector of personnel made the statement that 
in the lodges if a Negro is to be taken in 
and a vote comes to take him in, and a black 
ball is dropped, it will have to be a hole 
bored in it and an explanation on paper put 
in this hole in the black ball as to why he is 
not being taken in the lodge. 

Brothers, this is a very serious thing that 
is facing us now. It ts not the hiring of the 
Negroes, but the way the Government is going 
about it. They have not mentioned taking 
our seniority and giving it to the Negro yet, 
but this could be in the near future, the 
way things are going at the moment, The 
railroad is required to make 90-day reports 
on this to show what progress is being made 
in the hiring of Negro employees, The L. & 
N. is the first railroad to be subjected to this, 
but this was brought about by these two em- 
ployees making a protest to Washington. 
The Government has a meeting called for 
next month in St. Louis and has invited all 
railroads and some labor leaders to discuss 
this problem in detail. 

The Government stated all facilities such 
as washrooms, drinking fountains, eating 
places or any facility must not be segre- 
gated in any way. All seniority rosters must 
not show whether colored or white and, any- 
thing that shows a distinction between white 
or colored must be eliminated. Mr. Scholl 
made the statement that in the past he had 
been on one side of the bargaining table 
and union representatives on the other. But 
it looks like it is coming to where union and 
company will be together on one side of the 
table and the U.S. Government on the other 
side. I hope, after you have read this, all 
of you will realize what is facing you in 
your working conditions in the future, and 
I am afraid this is only the beginning. I 
trust each of you will think this over and 
not try to do anything that will cause 
trouble, because the Government is backing 
them and will continue to do so in the fu- 
ture, and they have the advantage as long 
as the present situation exists, 

Fraternally yours, 
O. G. GENTRY, 
General chairman. 


Need To Eliminate Payments Deficit 
Grows Pressing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, evidence 
is mounting that the United States must 
take more vigorous and effective action 
to eliminate its persistent balance-of- 
payments deficit. In order to further 
this objective I introduced House Con- 
current Resolution 192 in the House last 
Friday. My Joint Economic Committee 
colleague in the Senate, Senator Jacos 
K. Javrrs, is introducing the same res- 
olution in the Senate. 

This resolution expresses the sense of 
Congress that achievement of balance- 
of-payments equilibrium should receive 
the highest priority in the formulation 
of national economic policy, that the 
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maintenance of equilibrium should be a 
major and continuing goal of U.S. eco- 
nomic policy and that the United States 
should take the initiative in calling to- 
gether a conference within the frame- 
work of the International Monetary 
Fund to devise improvements in the 
world-payments system. 

In testimony July 8 before the Joint 
Economic Committee, Secretary Dillon 
admitted that there is not “much more 
time to waste as far as the present size 
of our deficits are concerned.” He add- 
ed that it would be necessary for the 
United States to make substantial prog - 
ress in eliminating the deficit in a year 
or two or face the prospect of a very un- 
comfortable international situation. 

The Bank for International Settle- 
ments in its annual report, pub 
June 10, 1963, expressed the rising con- 
cern and impatience of our European 
creditors by pointing to the evident need 
for more vigorous and basic action to 
the deficit than has been taken to date 
by the administration. 

Finally, in today’s New York Times, 
a report appears which says that a group 
of experts of the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development 
considers the U.S. balance-of-payments 
deficit the most important economic 
problem confronting the Atlantic na- 
tions. The confidential report says there 
is no sign of improvement in the U.. 
payments position and that new action 
is required by the United States or the 
European countries or both. Rumors 
say that one step which may be taken 
is a reform in the international monetary 
system. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of these expres- 
sions of opinion by various financial 
leaders and experts both here 
abroad, I think there is a clear 
pressing need for action by the adminis- 
tration. I believe that the Congress can 
most effectively make its intent know? 
in this matter by approval of House Con- 
current Resolution 192. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from the New York Times to which 
I referred be included in the Rxconn at 
this point, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 10, 1963] 
ATLANTIC Economic Group Faces PRoBLEM 
or U.S. Payments Lac—Rerort OF EXPERTS 

Terms Derictr THE Most Imporrant ISSUE 

BEFORE MEMBERS 

(By Edwin L. Dàle, Jr.) 

Parts, July 9.—The deficit in U.S. inter- 
national payments is the most importan 
economic problem confronting the Atlantic 
countries, in the view of the experts of the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development. 

This assessment is expected to be a domi- 
nating element in talks tomorrow and Thurs- 
day among the top economic officials of th® 
20 OECD member countries. Walter 
Helier, chairman of President Kenned 
Council of Economic Advisers, will head the 
delegation from the United States, 

The confidential report prepared for the 
meeting, one of three held each year, 
understood to be optimistic on the business 
situation in Europe and North America for 
the rest of this year. 

But it sees no sign of improvement in 
the U.S, deficit, and is reported to consider 
that the main policy question confronting 
the group is the necessity of new action by 
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the United States or the European countries 
or both. 8 

So far, despite various rumors, there is 
No reliable indication that a further step 
is contemplated—either new devices to cope 
With the U.S. deficit or a reform in the Inter- 
National monetary system. 

The report, citing a worsening of the pay- 
Ments deficit in the first quarter of this 
year, is reported to say that this would not 
be a problem if there were an underlying 
long-term trend toward reduction and even- 
tual elimination of the deficit, 

But, according to the report, this is not 

e case, and there are no foreseeable 
changes in the various elements of the defi- 
cit that would be likely to reduce it, 

In particular, the staff is understood to 
agree with most European students of the 
Problem that there is unlikely to be any 
Significant improvement in the U.S. surplus 
Of exports over imports. This trade surplus 
is more than offset by large deficits in such 
Categories as foreign aid, military spending 
abroad, private foreign lending and tourism. 

The staff report is also reported to raise 
& question that has only begun to emerge 

Europe—whether West Germany may be 
moving back into surplus in payments after 
haying achieved a near equillibrium last 
year. There are signs that the German ex- 
Port surplus may be growing after a sharp 
reduction last year. 

On the business outlook, the report is said 
to confirm the analysis about Europe fre- 
quently made in various quarters. This is 
that a slowdown in business investment, 
Possibly brought about by a profits squeeze, 

the only serious weak spot in an other- 
wise booming economy. 

Another problem is the rapid rise in wages, 
and to a lesser extent—prices, in most Euro- 
Pean countries. 

The report is believed to predict an over- 
au economic growth in Europe this year 
about as great as last year's, although growth 
Will probably be less in France, Germany, 
and Italy. 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Roosevelt became the first lady of the 
World. Her place is secure in the affec- 
tions of men and women everywhere. 
We mourn her passing and take pride in 
her achievments. 

She was voted the world's most ad- 
_ Mired woman in international polls time 
and time again. When she entered the 

lis of the United Nations, representa- 
tives from all countries rose to honor her. 
She had become not only the wife and 
Widow of an eminent President, but a 
Noble personality in her own right. 

She fulfilled all her many roles with 
energy, a fine intelligence, dedication, 
faith, and a boundless sympathy and 
Concern for people and their troubles, 
She was the niece of a President, the 
Wife of a President, a mother, a teacher, 
& politician, an author, an international 
Stateswoman, a journalist, and a humani- 
tarlan who cared about people with a 
Warmth and a willingness to fight for 
their rights that made her whole life a 
Mission in the cause of human welfare. 
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As the first lady during the long and 
difficult years of the depression and the 
Second World War she was the Presi- 
dent’s eyes and ears, a source of strength 
and sympathy, and a constant striver 
for the betterment of the lot of Ameri- 
cans who had been deprived or forgot- 
ten. During her 12 years in the White 
House she was often criticized for her 
manifold activities by her husband's po- 
litical opponents, but in the end she be- 
came the object of universal respect. 

She was recognized by millions as their 
personal champion. She was a symbol 
of the new role that women were to play 
in the world. 

She awakened enthusiasm wherever 
she went. A typical example was her 
visit to Luxembourg in 1950. While she 
was paying a visit to the Grand Duchess 
in the palace, thousands of Luxem- 
bourgers stood outside for hours in a 
steady rain, waiting for a glimpse of her, 
and calling her name. Thousands more 
turned out later throughout the tiny 
country in villages gay with flowers and 
happy faces. In her distinctive way she 
thanked as many as she could. 

President Truman named Mrs. Roose- 
velt a delegate to the General Assembly 
of the United Nations in 1945. Her lofty 
objectives were regarded by some so- 
called realists as being impossible of at- 
tainment. But such criticism had never 
stopped her when she fought for her 
causes from the White House, and it did 
not stop her in the United Nations. 

In 1946 she was elected chairman of 
the Commission on Human Rights of 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization. She 
brought a rare combination of toughness, 
idealism, and practicality to the U.N. 
In her first appearance at the United 
Nations at the London meeting in 1948, 
Mrs, Roosevelt was successful in over- 
coming a certain reserve that many del- 
egates had shown toward the presence 
of women in the U.N. 

She won the respect and cooperation 
of two members of the American rep- 
resentation before the U.N. whose in- 
fluence was strong indeed, the late Sen- 
ator Arthur Vandenberg, and the late 
John Foster Dulles. She played a criti- 
cally important role in drafting the 
covenant on human rights, designed to 
establish basic civil rights for people 
throughout the world. 

President Eisenhower congratulated 
Mrs. Roosevelt on her work in the 
United Nations, thanking her for her 
“since concern for the less fortunate, 
and skill in the discharge of unique and 
important duties.” 

She received many honors in a long 
and productive life. She held honorary 
degrees from several colleges, was an 
honorary member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
received the 1939 Award of Humanitar- 
ians, the Churchman’s Award, the first 
annual Nation Award, the first annual 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Brotherhood 
Award in 1946, the Award of Merit of 
the New York City Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs in 1948, the Four Freedoms 
Award, the Prince Carl Medal of Swed- 
en, and the Irving Geist Foundation 
Award, all in 1950. 

When she died she was honored for 
her character and her deeds through- 
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out the world. Here at home President 
Kennedy said: 

One of the great ladies in the history of 
this country has passed from the scene. 
Her loss will be deeply felt by all those who 
admired her tireless idealism, or benefited 
from her good works and wise counsel. 
Since the day I entered this office, she has 
been both an inspiration and a friend. 


The world has lost one of its greatest 
women, and we have all lost a friend. 


Civil Rights: Peaceful Change or Social 
Revolution? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of an ad- 
dress I delivered last Friday, July 5, 
1963, at an installation of officers meet- 
ing of Local 614, Boilermakers Union, 
New London, Conn. My remarks were 
devoted primarily to a discussion of the 
civil rights problems, and my views in 
dealing with this problem. 

The address was as follows: 

Cıvıl RIGHTS: PEACEFUL CHANGE OR SOCIAL 

REVOLUTION? 

(Address by Congressman WILLIAM L. Sr. 
Once, of Connecticut, before the Boiler- ` 
makers Union, Local 614, Friday, July 5. 
1968, St. Bernard's High School, New Lon- 
don, Conn.) 


II any of you think you have problems. I 
suggest that you consider for a moment the 
difficulties with which we are faced in Wash- 
ington, problems on the international scene 
involving world peace and the security of our 
Nation, and problems at home which are no 
less serious. We have a difficult unemploy- 
ment problem, inadequate housing, an econ- 
omy that is held back by an outmoded tax 
structure, substandard educational facilities 
in many areas, rising hospital costs that 
worry our 18 million elderly citizens who 
need the security of medical care, wuter 
pollution and air pollution, and many others. 
But the most difficult of all problems with 
which we are confronted now is civil rights. 
I shall come back to that subject in a mo- 
ment. 

We cannot close our cyes and say these 
problems don't exist. We cannot ignore 
them and wish they would somehow disap- 
pear. We must meet them—and I think we 
are making sincere efforts to deal with them. 

Our Government is making basic efforts 
to cut into the hard core of unemployment 
which, as you well know, now totals around 
4 million persons. Already our economy is 
picking up. and I am hopeful that before 
very long we shall succeed in reducing the 
number of unemployed. 

I would like to see early passage of a tax 
reduction bill in Congress which should 
be a great boon to our economy. It will en- 
courage consumers to create new markets. 
It will encourage business to expand. All of 
this should help create more jobs. 

I would like to see Congress approve the 
medicare bill to provide a program of health 
insurance under social security for our senior 
citizens. They are for the most part people 
of limited income, severely pressed by the 
high cost of living and the high cost of 
medical care. We must help them main- 
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tain a decent and dignified way of life in 
their declining years. 

I would like to see the adoption of legisla- 
tion to eliminate the classroom shortage in 
our schools, to pay our teachers more ade- 
quate salaries, to assist our colleges in ac- 
commodating the growing number of stu- 
dents, and to boost the number of doctors 
and dentists to provide better health care 
for our population. 

I would like to see the continuation and 
expansion of our programs which make it 
possible for more people to own homes, for 
elderly people to have decent housing, for 
employees who are displaced by automation 
to be retrained for other skills, for workers 
to have a higher minimum wage, for areas 
eroded by poverty to receive help in rebulid- 
ing their economies, for a concentrated at- 
tack on air and water pollution, for protec- 
tion of the American public against harm- 
ful drugs, and other programs of direct 
benefit to the people. 

We must recognize that times change. We 
must also recognize that new problems will 
raise new challenges, and that new chal- 
lenges demand new solutions. This great 
Nation of ours has been characterized 
throughout its history by its ability to ad- 
just to changes and to meet whatever chal- 
lenge arises. I am confident that we still 
have that ability. 

Right now we are faced with a tremendous 
challenge in the field of civil rights. We 
cannot ignore the fact that we are in the 
throes of a great social change, some even 
refer to it as a social revolution. 

Just 100 years ago, in 1863, Abraham Lin- 
coln issued his Emancipation Proclama- 
tion assuring freedom and equality to all 
Americans. Now, a century later, some of 
our citizens are still deprived of these rights. 
In the South, as well as in other parts of the 
country, we have seen evidence in recent 
months of the impatience of the Negro peo- 
ple who are the victims of discrimination and 
racism. This impatience is expressed in the 
form of demonstrations, sitins, protests, ap- 
peals. As yet it has been of a nonviolent 
character, with a few exceptions. Let us 
hope it will remain so, for it will indeed be 
a dark and sad day for America if impatience 
gives way to riots and bloodshed. 

Negro leaders themselves are showing signs 
of becoming seriously concerned over such 
developments. Only a few days ago, James 
Farmer, the national director of CORE— 
Congress of Racial Equality—one of the lead- 
ing Negro organizations in the country, stated 
at the annual convention of the organiza- 
tion: “No one can stop the demonstrations. 
The question is: Can we keep them orderly 
and nonviolent?” 

This is a matter to which Negro leaders 
should give much thought. Demonstrations 
can sometimes get out of control, and the 
consequences would then be most tragic for 
all concerned, Negro and white. Not only 
could it lead to loss of life and destruction 
of property, but it would alienate the sym- 
pathy of millions of white people throughout 
the country who support civil rights; it 
would bring much harm to the very cause 
for which Negroes are fighting and would 
set that cause back; and it would do irrepa- 
rable harm to our Nation’s prestige abroad. 
These are factors which should be seriously 
considered by Negro leaders in their efforts 
to keep the demonstrations from becoming 
destructive and violent. This is a responsi- 
bility which they must assume. 

At the same time, the white people must 
realize that the Negro is tired of excuses and 
endless debates. He is alarmed, and even 
angry at times, when he sees that 100 years 
after the Emancipation Proclamation he is 
still far from obtaining rights of citizenship. 
He is still struggling for elemental justice, 
for the right to vote, the right to give his 
children an education, the right to decent 
housing, and equal opportunities for ad- 
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vancement in employment. White people, 
too, must assume their share of responsibility 
under such circumstances by showing under- 
standing, by avoiding provocation, and by 
cooperating in the effort to attain civil rights 
for all Americans. 

Let me make one point clear, however. 
We must recognize the right of Negroes for 
equal opportunities for obtaining a job, an 
education, proper housing, and so forth. 
Denying this right to them is indefensible. 
But granting a man a job merely because he 
is a Negro is also indefensible. Merit and 
ability should be the determining factors, and 
not the color of a man’s skin, or his religious 
beliefs, or his national origin. All that we 
ask—and I am sure all that the Negroes 
themselves ask—is that they be given an 
equal opportunity, that the same yardstick 
that is applied to whites in employment, 
housing, education, public accommodations, 
and the like, should also be applied to them. 
That is a fair and just request. 

At all levels of Government, Federal, State, 
county and municipal, we must work to find 
& peaceful solution to this problem which is 
without a doubt the overriding moral issue 
of our day. Americans must realize that the 
time for excuses and explanations has passed, 
and that the time for action is here. We 
must reexamine our sense of moral values 
and moral objectives. We cannot afford in 
good conscience to let the struggle of the 
Negro for true emancipation take place with- 
in a nation that seems to have forgotten its 
own moral values. President Kennedy, in his 
recent program to Congress on civil rights, 
has outlined the guidelines for a solution to 
this problem. Failure to accept this program 
will weaken the fabric of our Nation at a 
crucial time in human events when we need 
our full strength to cope with other domestic 
and international problems. 

As I reflect over the struggle for civil 
rights, the thought comes to mind: Why this 
intolerance in this great country of ours to- 


ward the member of a minority group, to- ` 


ward the person who belongs to a different 
race or faith? Did we not all contribute of 
our brain and brawn to make the United 
States what it is today? Do we not all seek 
the security of our country, the welfare of 
our Nation? I think of the children born 
in our country today, who in their forma- 
tive years know neither prejudice nor 
hatred of their playmates, They are given 
by Almighty God inalienable rights of free- 
dom and equality, which neither man nor 
law can take away from them or deny to 
them, J 

A nation that lives up to these rights and 
provides all of its citizens with the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy them, is a happy and pros- 
perous nation. A civilization or society that 
assumes the responsibility that what is 
granted to one will be granted to all) should 
have no fear that it cannot survive the on- 
slaught of communism. It cannot be 
vanquished because its people have some- 
thing to live by and to fight for. 

To me, it stands to reason that in this 
crucial era for all of humanity this is cer- 
tainly a time for all men of good will to 
unite, to set aside their petty bickering, to 
rise above partisan and geographical lines, 
and to go forward together in their efforts to 
achieve security and peace. Unfortunately, 
the civil rights issue serves to divide us, to 
weaken us, to arouse sectional strife, and to 
detract our attention from the real problems 
and dangers facing our country today. This 
is exactly what Khrushchev and his com- 
rades in Moscow want—division in our 
ranks, chaos in our land, and our attention 
diverted to other matters, while they go 
about gobbling up nation after nation until 
we are ready to fall prey to their schemes. 
We fail to treat a deadly cancer, but worry 
over a cut on our finger. 
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This is a time that calls for balanced 
minds and clear vision to understand the 
human values behind the struggle for civil 
rights. It must be clearly understood that 
second-class citizenship for any segment of 
our population is no longer feasible or de- 
sirable. We have outlived those concepts. 
The world will no longer tolerate them. If 
there are any among us who doubt it, I urge 
you to look at developments in Asia and 
Africa where many new and Independent na- 
tions have recently arisen. Just as colonial- 
ism is a thing of the past, so discrimination 
and second-class citizenship status aro 
things of the past. 

The sooner we realize this, the better for 
us. The longer we cling to outmoded con- 
cepts, the more we stand to lose. 

It was one of your great labor leaders, 
Samuel Gompers, the founder and first pres- 
ident of the American Federation of Labor, 
who said: 

“America is not merely a name, It is not 
merely a land. It is not merely a country, 
nor is it merely a continent. America is a 
symbol; it is an ideal; the hopes of the world 
can be expressed In the ideal— America.“ 

That has been true all through our his- 
tory. That is the tmage in which 
has always regarded our Nation—the sym- 
bol, the ideal, the hope of humanity. The 
story of America over the past two centuries 
is the story of a growing and expanding na- 
tion where new opportunities have been 
opened up to more and more of its citizens, 
so that they can participate as equal part- 
ners in a free society—free also from dis- 
crimination. Instead of freedom from dis- 
crimination, some sections of our citizenry 
are suffering from an infection of discrimina- 
tion which {s sapping our strength, stunting 
our economic growth, and destroying our 
national unity. 

Consider, for example, what discrimination 
in housing is doing to our cities, the decay 
it is causing both in human lives and in 
property. In a book by Howard Moody, 
called “The City: Metropolis or New Jeru- 
salem?” published just a few months ago 
we read as follows: 

“A city is dying when it has an eye for real 
estate value, but has lost its heart for per- 
sonal values; when it has an understanding 
of traffic flow, but little concern about the 
flow of human beings; when we have increas- 
ing competence in building, but less and less 
time for housing and ethical codes; when 
human values are absent at the heart of the 
city’s decisionmaking, planning, and the ex- 
ecution of its plans * * then the city 
dies and all that is left, humanly, ts decay.” 

„Unfortunately, this is the situation in 
many of our cities today, large and small, 
where Negroes and others are subject to dis- 
crimination in housing and to other indig- 
nities. I am opposed to such practices. I 
am opposed to treating Americans as second- 
class citizens by denying them basic rights 
enjoyed by all others. We must not recog- 
nize any caste system in the United States 
or the supremacy: of one race over another. 
Such practices can never be justified in the 
light of our moral and democratic principles, 
because there is no moral justification for 
racial or religious discrimination. 

This country is comprised of people from 
all corners of the earth, all races, religions. 
and nationality groups. All of them have 
made important contributions toward the 
growth of our country and the shaping of 
its destiny. To abuse our civil rights, to 
continue discriminatory practices a 
our fellow citizens, is most injurious to our 
way of life and to everything that this Na- 
tion has stood for and fought for in the 
last 2 centuries. It is intolerable at all 
times, it is morally wrong under any cir- 
cumstances, 

Somewhere recently I came across thes¢ 
lines by an American poet: 
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“Give us wide walls to build our temple of 
liberty, O God. 
The North shall be built of love, to stand 
against the winds of fate; 
The South of tolerance, that we may, in 
buillding, outreach hate; 
The East our faith, that rises clear and 
new each day; 
The West our hope, that even dies a glori- 
ous way. 
The Threshold ‘neath our fect will be 
humility; 
The roof—the very sky itselfi—infinity. 
God, give us wide walls to build this great 
temple of American liberty.” 


My friends, for the sake of our great Na- 
tion and its future, we must build with love 
and tolerance; with faith in our country 
that it will remain the ideal and the hope 
Of mankind, as visunlized by Samuel Gom- 
Pers; and with the firm belief in human 
brotherhood, freedom, and true understand- 
ing among the nations of the world. We 
Cannot be wrong if we are on the side of 
God and man, 


The Situation in Englewood, N.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 11, 1963 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, many of 
my colleagues have made inquiries con- 
Cerning the apparent racial disturbances 
in Engelwood, N.J., a suburban commu- 
nity in my district. These questions 
have been the natural outgrowth of the 
Nationwide press coverage being given 
the question of “de facto segregation” in 
One of the elementary schools located in 
this community, 

A report of the Engelwood situation 
appeared in the Evening Star of Wash- 

n, D.C., on Tuesday, June 3, 1963, 
which provided a complete and objective 
Presentation of the problem and I ask 
Unanimous consent to have this article 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
Encirwoon Is A SYMBOL IN INTEGRATION DRIVE 

(By Paul Hope) 

Encizewoop, N. J., June 3—Suburban En- 
Slewood—quiet, tree-lined, wealthy and 
Northern—is becoming, like Birmingham, a 
Symbol of the Negro’s stepped-up integra- 
tion movement. 

Wulle there hasn't been the violence that 
has attended the southern demonstrations, 
the Englewood movement has been a long 
and intense one. 

It has been marked by Negro sit-ins at a 
Predominantly white school, an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to boycott downtown stores, a 
Sit-in at the school superintendent's office, 
Picketing of the Governor’s office in Trenton 
by Englewood sympathizers, and periodic 
Tallies featuring well-known Negroes. 

START SCHOOL SIT-IN | 

The latest demonstration started 3 weeks 
ago when some 30 Negro students from a 
Predominantly Negro elementary school 
began sitting in classes at a predominantly 
White school. School authorities have re- 
Tused to register them but have let them sit 
in rather than provoke possible violence by 
keeping them out. 

The Negroes are considered interlopers at 
the white school and largely are being 
ignored by teachers. Parents have been 
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fined for violating a State law requiring 
children to attend school. 

The cases have been appealed. And the 
sit-ins go an while the Negro parents picket 
outside and keep a watchful eye. 

The struggle in Englewood is not the same 
as in Birmingham, but it could have great 
significance in the Negro’s fight for more 
integration in the North. 

Here, the Negro is not fighting for mini- 
mum legal integration, He already has that 
and more. Here, he is fighting to break out 
of a containment brought about by housing 
paterns, tradition, economics and resistance 
from the white community. 

As one Negro leader put it, they are fight- 
ing for “respect, equality and a full share of 
community life.“ 

Many of the white leaders think the Ne- 
groes want more than equality, that they 
want favored, special treatment. Some of 
them think Englewood will begin to slide 
downhill if the Negro demands are met. 

And though some whites, perhaps a large 
number, are in sympathy with the objectives 
of the Negroes, the white community seems 
to be nearly unanimous in condemning the 
tactics being used. 

Nor is the Negro community completely 
united behind the protest demonstrations 
which have kept the community stirred up 
for more than a year. 


FOCAL POINT 


The Negro president of the school board, 
who has been called “Uncle Tom” by leaders 
of the sit-in movement, said he believes 
Englewood has been picked and is being 
“used by somebody as a sort of guinea pig.“ 
He didn’t identify the somebody. 

The sore spot with the Negroes is the 
Lincoln School, ostensibly desegregated but 
in fact nearly 99 percent Negro. 

The reason for this de facto segregation 
is that elementary schools are set up on a 
neighborhood basis and the Lincoln School 
is in the heart of a Negro residential area. 

The Negro demonstration leaders claim, 
and their contention is supported by the 
superintendent of schools, that segregated 
schools, de facto or otherwise, are detri- 
mental to the students attending them. 

The Negro leaders have not laid out a 
plan they want the city to follow but they 
want something done to correct what they 
call the racial imbalance in the schools. 

TESTING GROUND 


They look upon Englewood as a testing 
ground in the fight to break down de facto 
segregation in the North. 

“Lincoln School is just the manifestation 
of the problem in the North,” said Paul B. 
Zuber, a Negro attorney from New York 
who has been a leader in the direct-action 
movement, ‘We're looking for dignity, a 
new approach, a new respect. Englewood 
has forced itself to become the symbol of 
what is wrong with racial relations in the 
North,” 

Mr, Zuber was attorney for a group of 
Negroes who won a court decision forcing 
New Rochelle, N.Y., school authorities to 
allow the transfer of students from a pre- 
dominantly Negro school, In that case, how- 
ever, the court found an obvious gerry- 
mandering of school boundaries to maintain 
maximum segregation, a situation which 
has not been shown in Englewood. 

“This is the battleground of the northern 
suburbs,” said Vincente Tibbs, the lone Ne- 
gro on the Englewood City Council. “We 
have here the subtle (segregation) line. It's 
in housing, employment, government. There 
are people here who won't even admit there's 
a problem.” 

Englewood, lying just across the Hudson 
River from New York, has been primarily a 
commuter town for many decades. 

Even before the advent of the auto, it de- 
veloped as the bedroom community for a 
wealthy class from New York who could 
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commute to their offices by rail and ferry. 
The first Negroes were mostly domestics em- 
ployed by the wealthy whites. 

The Negroes at first lived with white 
neighbors in what is known as the fourth 
ward, As the Negro population grew, the 
whites moved out of the section and the 
fourth ward became almost entirely Negro. 

GROWS RAPIDLY 

The Negro population has grown rapidly 
since 1920 and now accounts for 27.3 percent 
of the city’s 26,000 population. During the 
decade of the 1950's there was almost no 
change in the number of white residents, 
but the Negro figure jumped from 4,172 to 
7,000. 

Englewood schools were desegregated be- 
fore the 1954 Supreme Court decision. But 
since, there have been protests, off and on, 
from the Negroes about segregation brought 
about by school district lines. The school 
population is about 37 percent Negro. 

The city eliminated its predominantly 
Negro junior high school about 6 years ago 
and now has one junior high which is about 
40 percent Negro. 

It has only one senior high school, which 
Is about 26 percent Negro. 

SEVERAL BLOCKS APART 


There are five elementary schools: Lin- 
coln, almost 99 percent Negro; Liberty, 63 
percent Negro; Roosevelt, about 12 percent 
Negro; Quarles, about 5 percent Negro and 
Cleveland, less than 1 percent Negro. 

It is at the Cleveland School that the 
Negroes are sitting in. The sit-in demon- 
startors are boycotting the Lincoln School, 
which is several blocks away. 

White officials claim there is no inten- 
tional segregation in the elementary schools. 

aged 5 es Volk, an insurance brok- 
er ew York, says the Negroes leading 
the demonstration ae asking for “special 
treatment” not accorded other pupils. 

Under a 1955 ruling of the New Jersey De- 
partment of Education, students are to be 
assigned by local school boards on a neigh- 
borhood basis. They are not allowed to 
transfer outside their district. 


Mayor Volk said the Negroes are asking 
for something the white students are not 
allowed. 

POINTS TO TESTS 


Negro leaders attempt to bolster their case 
by pointing to tests which show the level of 
achievement by pupils at Lincoln School 
to be 2 that at other city 
schools, 

Their claims that pupils of Lincoln are at 
a disadvantage are upheld by a committee 
appointed by the State commissioner of 
education to study the Englewood situa- 
tion. The committee said in a report last 
fall that it could find “no supportable eyi- 
dence that school authorities have main- 
tained segregation by design,” but it said 
committee members had a “strong feeling 
that the Negro child is at a psychological 
disadvantage” because of de facto segre- 
gation. 

City Superintendent Mark Shedd and 
former Superintendent Harry L. Stearnes, 
who retired last year, also take the position 
that schools which are almost entirely 
Negro lead to attitudes among students that 
affect learning. 


OBJECTS TO TACTICS 


Dr. Shedd said, however, that he strenuous- 
ly objects to the tactics being used by the 
demonstrators. He and the school board 
issued a statement saying: 

“Since orderly channels for hearing griev- 
ances exist and time after time have proven 
effective, the board cannot condone meth- 
thods and approaches for obtaining changes 
that circumvent the law, and which attempt 
to gain their ends by techniques of intimida- 
tion and disruption.” 
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Mayor Volk claims the low achievement of 
pupils at Lincoln School is not the fault 
of the school but largely of parents “who 
don't give a damn.” He also said there has 
been an influx of Negroes from southern 
areas which has tended to pull down the 
average achievement level at Lincoln School. 

“HAVE FACT SHEET” 

The mayor and ‘city council have put-out 
a fact sheet, declaring that Englewood “is 
one of the most fully integrated communities 
in the Nation.” 

The mayor claims the demonstrations are 
not supported by the Negro community but 
are the result of “resentment by a small 
group of people.” He said outsiders like 
Representative Anam CLAYTON POwELL and 
other national Negro leaders are brought 
in periodically “to keep up interest in the 
movement.“ 

They note there are Negroes on the school 
board, the city council and other boards 
and commissions and that the fire and police 
departments, city parks, churches, civic or- 
ganizations, restaurants, and stores are inte- 
grated. 

Negro Councilman Tibbs says, however, 
that this is mostly for show and that the 
Negroes have very little voice in city gov- 
ernment. 

John H. Perry, Negro president of the 
school board, agrees with Mayor Volk that 
the tactics being used by the sit-in dem- 
onstrators are supported by “a minority of 
the Negro community.” 

“All the Negroes want a fuller, better, richer 
life,” said Mr. Perry, who teaches school in 
New York. But he said he believes in us- 
ing “regular channels and regular proce- 
dures” to achieve the goals. 

CALLED TOOL OF WHITES 


The demonstration leaders say this takes 
too long and is subject to too many ob- 
structionist tactics by patronizing whites. 
They say Mr. Perry is a tool of white of- 
ficials. 


Byron Baer, a leader of the recently or- 
ganized Bergen County Congress of Racial 
Equality, which is active in the sit-in move- 
ment, said Mr. Perry is doing a disservice 
to his race. Mr. Baer, a 33-year-old white 
man, was arrested in Mississippi as a free- 
dom rider and said he served 45 days in the 
Mississippi penitentiary. 

There Ils some evidence that the leaders 
of the sit-in movement have not been able 
to muster as much support as they would like. 
They recently announced plans to conduct 
sit-ins at the two other predominantly white 
schools but failed to carry it out. 


RESULTS ARE SEEN 


But there is strong evidence that the 
demonstrations and the turmoil they have 
engendered are producing results. 

State Commissioner of Education Frede- 
rick M. Raubinger handed down a ruling 
about 3 weeks ago in an Orange, N.J. case 
in which he held that a situation similar to 
that in Englewood should be corrected. Mr. 
Raubinger said that a 99-percent Negro 
school in Orange constitutes * * a dep- 
rivation of education opportunity for the 
pupils compelled to attend the school.” 

Most Englewood officials expect a similar 
ruling to be handed down shortly for that 


city. 
ORGANIZE COMMITTEE 
White residents who have organized a 
Committee To Save Neighborhood Schools 
may try to upset the commissioner's ruling 
through appeals to the State board of educa- 
tion or the courts. 


Mrs. Louis Pugach, a spokesman for the 
committee, said the group will “fight with 
all legal means” to keep the neighborhood 
school system. 

One of the solutions proposed by the 
was to set up a single school 
fifth and sixth graders. It was expected 
this would be the first step toward gradu- 
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ally eliminating Lincoln School and dis- 
tributing the remaining pupils among the 
other schools. 

The city council turned down a request 
for funds to set up the so-called intermedi- 
ate school. The plan also was soundly re- 
jected in an advisory referendum held last 
fall. 
One of the fears of some white leaders is 
that a breakdown in the neighborhood 
school system will mean white families will 
begin to move to other areas. 

“This is a situation in which nobody can 
really win,” said August J. Weisner, Jr., vice 
president and editor of the city’s only news- 
paper, the weekly Press Journal. “If the Ne- 
groes appear to win, there will be an out- 
migration of white residents. If the whites 
appear to win, the demonstrations will con- 
tinue.” 


Kennedy Handling of Civil Rights Has 
Encouraged Mob Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
plete inability of President Kennedy to 
understand people and the functioning 
of a free society has never been more 
clearly demonstrated than his mishan- 
dling of the issue of civil rights. 

The administration attempt to make 
political hay of the fight for equality 
under the law through appeals to racial 
feelings has led only to mob action and 
disrespect for law enforcement agencies 
to the point where the world press is 
now writing of revolution in America, 

Unless this issue is settled in compli- 
ance with established procedures and 
by means of law rather than violence, 
all of our people will be the victims and 
the Negroes equally the losers. 

In this connection I would like to in- 
clude two editorials from the Dallas 
Morning News of July 7. The first, 
“Machiavellian” points out the respon- 
sibility the President must bear for the 
present breakdown in law and order. 
The second, “Preserving Law and Order” 
by News editorial writer, Dick West, 
shows the negative results of Supreme 
Court decisions affecting the responsi- 
bilities of local law enforcement agencies. 

MACHIAVELLIAN 

If you remember Middle European history, 
Niccolo Machiavelli (1469-1527) was an 
Italian statesman and writer who gave politi- 
cians after his time this advice, though not 
in these words: The end justifies the means, 
His burning desire to save Italy was sincere 
but he advocated the practical approach of 
achieving an objective, with only secondary 
regard to morals or virtue. 

Today, politically, “Machiavellian” means 
to do anything to win. At its worst, it is 
ruthless. Accepted rules are ignored, friends 
stepped on, ideals shoved into the gutter. 

What is sought must be gained—at any 
cost. 

The Negro drive for “equal rights” is 
Machiavellian, to the extent that its leader- 
ship has disregarded appeals by the Presi- 
dent of the United States for reasonable- 
ness and threatens violence to gain its end. 

Mr. Kennedy appealed to Negroes to take 
it easy while the Congress is considering his 
civil rights bill. 
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Replied James Farmer, national director 
of CORE: “We don’t intend to call off dem- 
onstrations, and we wouldn't if we could.” 

A powerful official with NAACP 
there would be mass demonstrations in NeW 
York if that city’s administration did not 
respond to demands for an end to job dis- 
crimination. 

In Keuka Park, N.Y., the Reverend Martin 
Luther King predicted “a season of terror 
and violence“ unless the civil rights program 
becomes law. 

Other Negro leaders in New York, demand- 
ing greater school integration, threatened 4 
program of civil disobedience this fall, 

On the day the President appealed for ra= 
clal peace, Negroes in Danville, Va., de 
an injunction and local ordinance by parad- 
ing and shouting in the streets. 

The leader of one Negro group justifies 
such action this way: “We cannot in 
conscience ask American citizens who have 
been denied their rights for 300 years to re- 
train from voicing their demands in any way 
they choose.” 

But this is un-American because It is mob 
law. The alleged injustices committed PY 
whites against blacks are now to be repaid 
by black injustices against whites. 

The mob is to gain civil rights by inflicting 
civil wrongs. A minority will use disobedl- 
ence to force obedience by the majority, the 
law be damned. 

Mr. Kennedy can take part of the blame. 

The President is in a bind. Originally he 
offered the moral support of his powerful 
office to these demonstrations that sought 
“justice” outside the law. Now he has asked 
Congress to. pass a law which he thinks will 
lessen the dangers erupting from the demon- 
strations. 

In a sense, this is Machiavellian. To gain 
an objective (civil rights bill), trouble is 
fomented in the streets; to stop the trouble, 
pass the bill. 

We hope Congress is not intimidated by 
the Negro threats. It will be a sad day in 
the history of our republic if legislation this 
important is enacted under duress that 
amounts to blackmail, 


PRESERVING Law AND ORDER 
(By Dick West) 

If the police of Dallas see 1,000 Negroes 
forming on Deep Elm to march downtown— 
and if the police through their operatives 
have good reason to believe that a disastrous 
riot will erupt by the time the 1,000 march- 
ers get to the Tower Theater—what, in your 
opinion, should the police do? 

Your answer, if you believe in law and 
order: Break it up. 

But what if the police have been told. 
through reading decisions of the Supreme 
Court, that they can't break up the march 
until the riot occurs? 

Heretofore those men in uniform who pro- 
tect you and your property have been taught 
that their job not only is to preserve order 
but also to prevent disorder. 

If they can prevent a crime before It hap- 
pens, shouldn't they do it? 

Believe it or not, the Supreme Court isn’t 
sure. Its rulings of late on racial matters 
are ridiculous; worse still, they tend to break 
down what we know as local police power. 

With Negroes demonstrating all over the 
country and threatening to lie down on 
airport strips and squat in the halls of Con- 
gress and to defy policemen who interfere. 
this matter of keeping law and order in 4 
community assumes major importance. 

If the Supreme Court is going to handcuff 
the police, what protection does the citizen 
have? We'll be specific now. 

Two years ago 200 Negro students assem- 
bled at the Zion Church in Columbia, S.C. 
and marched to the State capitol grounds. 
The South Carolina Legislature was in ses- 
sion, and the march was to protest discrimi- 
nation by that State against the Negro race. 

The local police let them march. They let 
them assemble on the grounds. They let 
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them demonstrate and sing. But suddenly 
& crowd of whites came on the scene, and 
the police saw some local characters that 
they knew would cause trouble. 

The Negroes hoisted signs reading. Tou 
May jail our bodies but not our souls.” And 
hipaa shouted and sang, “Down with segrega- 

on.“ 

Traffic was impeded. The situation be- 
came tense. The crowd swelled to 500, and 
the city manager of Columbia came to the 
scene and decided that danger to safety and 
Peace was imminent. 

Even then he didn't order arrests, but went 
to the Negro leaders and asked them quietly 
to disperse within 15 minutes before serious 
trouble broke out. 

The Negro leaders, instead of complying, 
became defiant and moved among the stu- 
dents delivering a harangue which, accord- 
ing to testimony, “aroused them to a fever 
Pitch causing this boisterousness, this sing- 
ing, this stomping.” 

The whites became restless, too. And at 
this stage the city manager instructed police 
to arrest the Negroes for disturbing the 
peace. 

Two years later, in farch of this year, 
the Supreme Court reversed convictions for 
disturbing the peace and said that police 
authority of Columbia had not acted accord- 
ing to the Constitution of the United States, 

The Court, sitting far away from Columbia, 
ruled there wasn't enough evidence of dis- 
order, or threat of violence, to warrant the 


Maybe in Butte, Mont., or in Salt Lake 
City no trouble would have occurred under 
similar conditions. But what about Colum- 
bia, S. C., or Clarksdale, Miss.? 

Furthermore, the Court said that the priv- 
Uege of free speech—in this connection, the 
freedom of Negroes to chant and sing and 
Narrangue—is a broad freedom. 

A function of free speech, the Court ruled, 
is to invite dispute. Eight Justices—Tom 
Clark of Dallas disagreed—ruled that free 
speech may best serve its high purpose when 
it causes unrest and stirs people to anger. 

Certainly all of us want to guard the free- 
dom to talk and to demonstrate. But in the 
Process, we don’t want to tear somebody 
limb from limb, or be torn limb from limb. 

Where does the right of free speech end— 
and the necessity to keep law and order 
begin? 

But the important point in this decision, 
With racial unrest everywhere, is this: Eight 
Justices sitting in Washington, with very 
little knowledge of conditions in Columbia, 
8.C., did not trust the judgment of that 
City’s top executive officer—the city man- 
&ger—who feared was imminent and 
tried to prevent a public brawl. 

“It is my belief,” Tom Clark ruled in dis- 
senting from the other eight Justices, that 
anyone conversant with the spontaneous 
Combustion in some southern communities 
in such a situation will agree that the city 
manager's action may well have averted a 
major catastrophe.” 

‘Trouble is, a majority on the Supreme 
Court are prejudiced against southern com- 
munities—even their police who are trying to 
Prevent bloodshed. If police must wait until 
a riot occurs before they can act, we'd all 
better head for the woods. 


ARA: Kennedy Slush Fund? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, IR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, in the House 
of Representatives the Area Redevelop- 
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ment Administration is known here in 
Washington as one of the largest politi- 
cal footballs ever devised. Since its de- 
feat in the House by a five-vote margin, 
newspapers across the country has been 
criticizing strongly Members who voted 
against the Kennedy program. It seems, 
however, that after the papers have had 
a chance to look into the program a bit 
further and study the ARA in greater 
detail, they are now in large measure 
realizing that those Members who voted 
against the bill were not, as they had 
charged, callously forgetting the unem- 
ployed of the country, but indeed they 
were remembering that the foundation 
of our prosperity as well as its future 
potential, lie in the private enterprise 
section of the economy. 

With this in mind, I would like to enter 
into the Recorp at this point an edito- 
rial from a recent Massachusetts news- 
paper entitled ARA: Kennedy Slush 
Fund?” 

From the North Adams (Mass.) Transcript] 
ARA: KENNEDY SLUSH FUND? 

Before Berkshire County voters hang Con- 
gressman Sivio O. Conte to the nearest 
apple tree for his vote against the Kennedy 
Area Redevelopment Act expansion, they 
should take a close, hard look at ARA, and 
see if they really like the way it is working. 

Originally conceived as an economic shot in 
the arm for depressed areas, the idea of a 
Federal program to encourage area redevelop- 
ment efforts is basically sound. But 2 years 
of experience with the program indicate that, 
so far at least, it has been something less 
than a whopping success as an attack on 
unemployment. It hasn't, for example, yet 
created a single job in this supposedly dis- 
tressed area of northern Berkshire, and crit- 
ics assert ARA has had no significant effect 
on unemployment anywhere in the country. 

Also, there is mounting evidence—and it 
can be seen locally—of partisan influence in 
approval of local plans. Instead of present- 
ing projects strictly on their merits through 
official ARA channels, local applicants for 
ARA assistance apparently must clear them 
through political channels. In the case of 
Northern Berkshire the entree seems to be 
through an individual who holds no elective 
or appointive office but who seemingly does 
have the ear of Senator EDWARD M. KENNEDY, 
the President’s brother, as well as that of 
Congressman Botanp, of Springfield, an in- 
fluential member of the political machine 
President Kennedy’s relatives and associates 
seem to have created. There are also allega- 
tions of the use of announcements of loans 
and grants as political capital. As is almost 
inevitable under these circumstances, the 
wisdom and soundness of some of the loans 
and grants that have been made are being 
questioned—particularly the fact that hotels, 
motels and tourist facilities seem to have fig- 
ae rather extravagantly in the total out- 

vs. 

There is also the fact that, while it is 
asking Congress for an additional $455.5 mil- 
lion for the program, ARA had by May 31 
of this year succeeded in disbursing only 
$113 million of the $394 million it was given 
to spend in 1961. And of this, only a little 
more than a million dollars, representing aid 
to seven approved projects, had been allo- 
cated to Massachusetts. 

In spite of these eyebrow raising figures 


and the strong political and partisan odor 


that now surrounds ARA, the basic concept 
of area redevelopment appears to be sound. 
In that respect, it is much like foreign aid. 
Few people question the validity of foreign 
aid—but long and sad experience has shown 
that it is extremely vulnerable to misman- 
agement, political stupidity, and even cor- 
ruption. These weaknesses were pinpointed 
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in the popular novel, “The Ugly American,” 
No one has yet written a comparable tome 
about ARA—it might be titled “The Ugly 
Administration“ —but ARA is already being 
referred to by Washington cynics as the “Ad- 
ministration Reelection Agency.” 

It Is to be hoped that the failure of Con- 
grossman Contre and other responsible 
northern legislators, including Senator 
SALTONSTALL, to go along with the expanded 
and costly ARA proposals will result in cor- 
rection of these weaknesses. A bill that 
would include safeguards against the kind of 
political adulteration that has limited the 
value and effectiveness of the ARA program 
so far might win their support. This could 
occur if the House would pass its own sound 
ARA bill and then work out a compromise 
with the Senate. 

Kennedy cohorts might not like this, for it 
would deprive them of a multimillion-dollar 
political slush fund. But a strictly non- 
partisan, nonpolitical, businesslike ARA ad- 
ministration might Just do what ARA has 
failed to do so far—create new jobs in sub- 
stantial numbers by extending legitimate 
aid to sound and worthy applicants. 

In the meantime, Senator KENNEDY'S ap- 
peal to Berkshire County leaders to burn 
Mr. Conte at the stake if he doesn’t switch 
his ARA vote sounded an extremely sour 
note at Governor Peabody's regional develop- 
ment conference here last week. The polit- 
ical overtones of that particular talkfest 
were emphasized by the absence of Con- 
gressman Contre who through the years has 
demonstrated time and time again his deep 
and sincere interest in improving the econ- 
omy and strengthening the prosperity of this 
area. Mr. Conte’s interest is continuing and 
substantial, and not shown fleetingly and 
superficially in an occasional opportunistic 
bid for political support, as seems to be the 
case with Senator KENNEDY. 

In short, as presently run, the ARA re- 
sembles nothing more than a payout window 
for the Kennedy political machine, to be 
used when and where it will be politically 
profitable. If Congressman CONTE and Sen- 
ator SALTONSTALL oppose its multimillion- 
dollar expansion, they do so as a matter of 
principle. Berkshire County voters know 
both men too well to belleve that they would 
oppose any program they felt would be of 
genuine and legitimate value to Massa- 
chusetts and Berkshire County. 


The Challenge To Our Nation’s 
Defense Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorn the text of an ad- 
dress which I delivered at the annual 
eastern regional convention of Sub- 
marine Veterans of World War I on Sat- 
urday evening, June 29, 1963. Several 
hundred delegates representing posts in 
States from Maine to Florida attended 
the convention which was held in New 
London, Conn., in my district. In my 
address I discussed two subjects: the 
role of the submariner in our national 
defense, and the challenge to our Na- 
tion's defense today. 

It reads as follows: 
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ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM L. Sr. 
ONGE, AT THE EASTERN REGIONAL CONVEN- 
TION, SUBMARINE VETERANS OF WORLD Wan 
II. Momrcan Horet, New LONDON, CONN., 
Sarunpar. JUNE 29, 1963 
Mr. Chairman, delegates to the convention, 

friends, I am extremely pleased to be here 
with you this evening and to extend a hearty 
welcome to all of you. I understand there 
are delegates here from Maine all the way 
down to Florida. As the Congressman from 
this district, I want to tell you that you 
could not have picked a nicer place for your 
convention at this time of the year than 
this fair city of New London. We are very 
happy to have you. 

In my remarks here today I want to discuss 
with you two subjects. One, the role of the 
submariner in our national defense. Two, 
the challenge to our Nation’s defense today. 
I shall be brief on both of these subjects. 

During World War I, submarines were used 
primarily for defensive purposes, such as 
coastal patrol, attacks on German U-boats 
to keep shipping lanes open, etc. Although 
the First World War demonstrated the 
strategic effectiveness of the submarine, the 
United States did not start a major sub- 
marine building program until 1933 when 
the Roosevelt administration came into 
power. By December 1941—at the time of 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor—we had 
111 submarines in commission and 73 under 
construction. We had 51 active boats in 
the. Pacific, against 83 submarines in the 
Japanese fleet. 

The first attack by an American submarine 
against a Japanese ship was by the Swordfish 
in the South China Sea on December 9— 
2 days after Pearl Harbor. While it was 
never verified the Swordfish hit its target, 
our first real success came 5 days later when 
the same Swordfish sank an enemy ship. In 
fact, this was the first time In history that 
an American submarine torpedoed a ship. 

During the first year of the war in the 
Pacific our small but growing fleet of sub- 
marines carried out many special missions, 
such as reconnaissance, evacuation of civil- 
fans, running supplies, and rting 
commando raiders. No doubt some of you 
folks present here today participated in such 
missions. 

Only eight of our boats were on full-time 
anti-shipping duty; consequently, we had 
only limited success in sinking enemy ships. 
In that first year our boats sank 600,000 
tons of enemy shipping—which is a consid- 
erable amount—but the total Japanese mer- 
chant fleet was estimated at over 6 million 
tons. As our submarine fleet grew larger, 
Japanese shipping losses also grew larger 
and reached a critical stage. Our subma- 
rines turned their attention also on Japa- 
nese warships, particularly destroyers, a chief 
enemy of submarines. 

It is a fact that more enemy destroyers 
were sunk by our submarines than by any 
other means. In all, we know that American 
submarines destroyed two-thirds of the ene- 
my merchant fleet and one-third of his 
navy. Let me say at this point, in tribute 
to the gallant men in our submarine service 
during World War II, that theirs was an ex- 
tremely hazardous service with a death rate 
of about one out of every five men. This is 
the kind of bravery and heroism for which 
our Nation is eternally grateful—and in this 
spirit of appreciation I salute you today. 

In World War II we used the submarine 
in much the same manner as it was used 
by the Germans in World War I; namely, to 
cripple the enemy's lifelines on the seas. 
Since the end of World War II the role of 
the submarine has changed. Great develop- 
ments have taken place in submarine tech- 
nology. There has also been a change in 
the potential threat in the development of 
a large Soviet submarine fleet. This has re- 
sulted in an effort to make the submarine an 
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The change or reorientation of our sub- 
marine mission began in 1948, when we first 
realized that the Soviet Union is vastly in- 
creasing its submarine fleet and that it con- 
stitutes a potential threat to our naval power 
and sea communications around the world. 

That change has been going forward since 
then. I am sure I am not disclosing any 
secrets when I tell you that every attack sub- 
marine in our Navy today has anti-submarine 
warfare as a primary mission. These are 
mainly nuclear-powered ships; they are fast; 
they are maneuverable; and they have new 
advanced underwater sensing devices. 

There is another role performed by the 
submarine—a role unheard of even in 1949, 
less than 15 years ago. I refer to the role 
of the submarine as a sea-based strategic 
missile system. The latest in submarine 
technology, combined with the most ad- 
vanced missile development, produced the 
Polaris-firing nuclear-powered fleet ballistic 
missile submarine. We now have 12 such 
submarines in commission, and 23 under con- 
struction or authorized for construction—a 
total of 35 of these submarines. May I add 
that these figures were given me by the 
Navy Department and they are not classified. 
Thus you can see that we are gradually 
building up most formidable offensive second 
strike deterrent weapons in existence. 

And these is another change to be noted 
here—a change that is no less important, 
I refer to the life and the role of the sub- 
mariner today which has also changed great- 
ly. Although there is the same informality 
among the officers and men, the same esprit 
de corps as in the past, living conditions 
have improved and the technical demands 
on the crew are much higher. Being con- 
stantly submerged for 60 days is the stand- 
ard patrol of the Polaris submarines. The 
old submarines designed in the 1920’s and 
used in World War II could stay submerged 
under the most favorable conditions for 24 
hours. They were noisy, poorly ventilated, 
cramped for space, and always in need of 
repair. On modern submarines space is still 
at a premium, but much more attention has 
been given to comfort and surroundings, and 
the air is purer. 

Even though it is peacetime and under- 
water patrols are much longer than before, 
we have more men who volunteer for sub- 
marine service than we can accept. The 
training is much more rigorous today. The 
enlisted man on the ballistic missile subma- 
rine requires about 6 months duty both 
ashore and at sea before he can attain qual- 
ification status. The officer requires a whole 
year. Engineering personnel get an addi- 
tional 13 months of schooling. These men 
are highly trained technicians in a perpet- 
ual training process to master their jobs 
and the ever-changing equipment. 

There must be something to a service 
which can arouse so much interest and devo- 
tion, so much loyalty and heroism, both in 
time of war and in time of peace, as the 
submarine service. You men who have been 
in it, and those who followed you, deserve 
recognition for the sacrifice and the patriot- 
ism you have demonstrated. Yours is not 
the patriotism of merely marching behind a 
band or lighting fireworks one day in the 
year. It is much more than that. It is the 
very defense of the flag and the Nation, of 
which you are a part; it is the spirit of the 
people who unselfishly devoted themselves 
to the cause of freedom. Your patriotism 
is the love for your country, the respect for 
its traditions, the honor of its people. Your 
patriotism was standing tall and unafraid 
against all enemies, ready to sacrifice one- 
self, if need be. 

So much for the role of the submarine and 
submariner. Now, let us turn to our second 
topic, the challenge to our Nation’s defenses 
today. 

Several days ago, we passed in the House 


important aspect of anti-submarine warfare. of Representatives the defense appropria- 
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tion bill which provided 647 billion for our 
Nation’s defenses in the coming year. I must 
admit that when my name was called and 
I voted “yea” for the bill, I felt a certain 
degree of excitement. After all, I am voting 
to spend a tremendous amount of the tax- 
payers’ money. This is no small sum—#47 
billion is just about half of the country’s 
entire budget. And that in itself shows you 
how mch of our expenditures is used for 
defense purposes. This is one need where 
we cinnot and dare not economize, because 
the security of the Nation is most important 
to us all. 

This is the legislation which enables the 
United States to maintain its position 
military superiority over the Soviet Union- 
I can assure you that the military 5 
of the United States has reached an all time 
high—it is greater today than ever before. 
True, military strength in itself will not 
necessarily insure peace, but insofar as such 
strength can serve to avert and deter wat 
our country has what it takes. And that 
should be an encouraging factor to all of 
us here and to peace-loving people all over 
the world. a 

The primary object of our defense program 
is to deter war and to support all efforts for 
peace. There will undoubtedly be small-scale, 
limited wars, and perhaps even somewhat 
larger general wars in one part of the world 
or another. This is something we must learn 
to live with in the modern world, We cannot 
rule them out, but we can and definitely 
will exert every effort to make sure that 
they do not spread into a new world con- 
flagration. Both sides are keenly aware that 
a global war would mean suicide for the 
whole human race. While both have de- 
veloped weapons of total destruction, we prey 
that reason will prevail and the world 
remain at peace. 

But we cannot afford to sit idly back and 
to walt for events to take shape, and then 
merely react to them. We cannot close our 
eyes to the deception, the conspiracies an 
the subversion practiced by communism 
over the world, including 90 miles from our 
shores in Cuba. In the light of such Com- 
munist tactics and activities everywhere, e 
must ask ourselves: Is the world any calmer 
today than it was a year or two ago? 
there less chance for Communist aggression 
against the free world today? I don’t think 
sọ. I do not believe that they have chan 
their aims one iota—they are still out to 
conquer the world. They may differ on 
tactics, but the goal remains the same. 

This is the challenge that we, as a Nation: 
face today on a global scale. In dealing with 
this challenge, we have begun to reorie® 
our strategy and our tactics during the 
two and a half years under the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, so as to correspond with th 
hard facts of international developments. 
We are doing it in three ways, or perh® 
more correctly on three fronts. 

First is our atomic power. We must con, 
tinue to rely on nuclear weapons, even if 
it is for the purpose of convincing a would- 
be aggressor that he could not emerge vie- 
torious in a war of his own instigation. We 
do not want any miscalculation in this re- 
spect. Any potential adversary of 
United States should know that we have such 
weapons, that we have them in large supPlY: 
and that we are keeping them up to date. 
We want the rest of the world to know. 
however, that we will not use our atomic 
power, except in certain emergencies an 
under certain circumstances. We shall 
such power only as a last resort, after 
human logic and reason will have been ex, 
hausted or flagrantly ignored by a cockY 
aggressor. 

Second is our conventional power. we 
must retain this power. Although conven- 
tional weapons play a less dominant role in 
the modern world, we cannot allow zu 
power to diminish. On the contrary, we 
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Continuing to strengthen our conventional 
Weapons and to increase our Ready Reserve 
Of trained manpower. If we do not have 
this power, we may someday be faced with 
& nightmarish choice: Either resort to the 
Use of all-out nuclear retaliation, or retreat. 
T hope we are never confronted with such a 
choice. 

The growth in our conventional strength 
is also important for the small-scale, sage- 

wars which break out from time to 
time in various countries at the instigation 
of the Communists. We cannot, nor do we 
Wish to, use nuclear weapons in such in- 
stances. For many of the smaller nations 
associated with us in the struggle against 
International communism, the fact that we 
are increasing our conventional forces should 
encouraging news. It will assure effective 
Support in dealing with Communist sub- 
verslon, provocation, and conspiracies, 

Third is the power provided by our guer- 
Tilla forces. These forces are not only grow- 
ing in number and steadily improving their 
Counterinsurgency tactics, but I can tell you 
that this is becoming a most important fac- 
tor in our defense picture. In the last 2 years 

United States has tripled its anti- 
Guerrilla forces, and I can assure you that 

will be further Increased in the coming 
Years. This, too, is an effort in the direction 
Of preventing or confining limited wars and 
acts of subversion, and as such it will help 
Strengthen and improve the military defense 
Of our friends abroad in accordance with 
thelr needs. 

These, then, are three fronts on which we 
are active today in reorienting our military 
Strategy and tactics. These three types of 
Power—atomic, conventional, and guerrilla— 
Provide the leaders of our Nation with a 
flexibility of decision as to when to use any 
Of these forces, and also which of these 
forces should be applied to deal with a par- 

situation or challenge. 

We are not a nation to start a war, but 
We want to be sure that we shall have all 
Possible power needed for any emergency. 
I fee] confident that in a test of strength, we 
Would ultimately prevail and emerge victori- 
dus. But this should not stop us from 
Seeking a peaceful solution to international 
Problems and the attainment of genuine 
Peace for all mankind. Deputy Secretary of 

fense Roswell L. Gilpatric stated our po- 
sition very clear when he said about a year 
ago: Those who would impose a totalitarian 
World order and deny men and nations the 
Tight to pursue their own destinies should 
understand one point very clearly. The 
United States does not seek to resolve dis- 
Putes by violence. But if forceful Inter- 
ference with our rights and obligations shall 

to violent conflict—as it well might 
United States does not intend to be 
cated.” 

All of us are deeply concerned about the 
Security of our country, the security of the 
Whole free world. We want our Nation to 
Temain strong and free and united in order 
to be able to meet any challenge or any 
threat to destroy us. The nations of the 
World look to us for guidance and leader- 
Ship in this crucial period of human affairs. 
We must give it to them. We must provide 

strength, the ideas, the unity, and the 
Action in the struggle against communism. 
© must have faith in our Nation and faith 
Ourselves. We must have leadership by 
men of strong faith and vision to look 
ahead. 
“Where there is no vision, the people per- 
me Bible tells us. Let us remember 
that admonition. The future of our Nation 
la at stake. 

I want to conclude with the following by 
an unknown author: 


“I asked God for strength, that I might 
achieve; 
I was made weak, that I might learn hum- 
bly to obey. 
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I asked for health, that I might do greater 
things; 

I was given infirmity, that I might do bet- 
ter things. 


I asked for riches, that I might be happy; 
I was given poverty, that I might be wise. 


I asked for power, that I might have the 


praise of men; 

I was given weakness, that I might feel the 
need of God. 

I asked for all things, that I might enjoy 
life; 

I was given life that I might, enjoy all 
things. 

I got nothing that I asked for, but every- 
thing I had hoped for; 


Almost despite myself, my unspoken prayers 
were answered. 


I am, among all men, most richly blessed.” 


My friends, we too in this country can 
truthfully say that our prayers were an- 
swered, that among all men and all nations 
we are most richly blessed. We have been 
endowed by our Creator with a wonderful 
people, a beautiful land, great resources, and 
the best example in all history of a just 
government by law. Let's make sure that 
we keep it that way. 


Kennedy Machine Stalled Through Lack 
of Know-How 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the much 
publicized Kennedy machine touted as 
so efficient in the 1960 campaign has 
come to a complete stop because of the 
lack of knowledge and incompetence of 
its operators. The theorists have found 
that their impractical ideas cannot stand 
the test of a practical world with the re- 
sult that our national policies, foreign 
and domestic, are a shambles resulting 
in confusion among our own people and 
a continuing decline in U.S. prestige 
abroad. 

To what a low estate the administra- 
tion failures have brought us is outlined 
in the following column from the Wash- 
ington Daily News by William F. Buckley, 
Jr., an analysis quite accurate as many 
see it. 

THe KENNEDY IMAGE; AS SEEN FROM THE 
RIGHT-FPIELD BLEACHERS 
(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 

A recent public opinion poll discloses that 
Mr. Kennedy’s popularity has slipped pre- 
cipitously. If this finding is correct, it is 
the most exhilatrating datum since Plato's 
proof that even an illiterate slave boy could 
be taught to understand his complicated 
theorem of Pythagoras. There is apparently 
hope for the human race after all. 

I intend no personal slight to our lender, 
for whom I wish a long and happy life. But 
I do feel it is high testimony to democratic 
perspicacity that the feeling should finally 
obtrude into the consciousness of the pub- 
lic that notwithstanding the gentleman's 
personal virtucs and his devout enjoyment 
of the prequisites of high office, the simple 
fact is he has no apparent qualifications 
Lor it. 

A few weeks ago a British magazine pub- 
lished a devastating full page cartoon show- 
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ing a monster machine bursting with tech- 
nological gargoyles, pipes, valves, spouts, 
indicators, bells, k „ Switches, each 
named after some emblematic human sore— 
“The Negro Problem,” “The Vietnam Prob- 
lem," “The Berlin Wall,” “Castro Cuba,” 
“Gold Flow,” etc, and across the whole 
appsratus the license plate: “The Kennedy 
Machine.” It's wonderful,” an awed specta- 
tor remarks, but what does it do?“ 

The word is indeed getting about: The 
fabulous Kennedy machine, designed to cope 
with all the problems that beset mankind; 
is stalled. The delirious self assurance, all 
that youthful energy, all those teeming Har- 
vard brains with which the machine has 
throbbed away now for nearly 3 years, has 
done what? Nothing, but nothing impor- 
tant, has been accomplished. And the 
reason is this: Mr. Kennedy has no grip on 
reality, no communicable vision of the pur- 
poses of his administration. The grandoise 
rhetoric with which he reasures his con- 
stituents every time one of the meters on 
the machine registers a complaint, is begin- 
ning to fall flat as the people discern the 
gruesome truth; that this efficient and like- 
able young man hasn't the least idea how 
to maneuver through the greatest crisis in 
world history. 

The concrete indictment of Mr, Kennedy 
is painfully easy to make. 

It was he who fiunked the challenge of 
the Bay of Pigs. 

He stood by while the wall was raised in 
Berlin. 

He concluded the unworkable arrange- 
ments in Laos. 

He is the prisoner of monopoly labor 
unions. 

He fails to stanch the flow of gold from 
our bleeding Republic. 

He sits by acquiescently while the central 
bureaucracy leeches more and more of the 
power and freedom of the individual. 

However, I suspect it is not the concrete 
failures that have caused the diminution in 
his popularity. It is something else, There 
is a cloying slickness about his total per- 
formance—or rather, lack of performance, 

I believe that any man who would confess 
to his public his temporary incapacity to 
deal with the Nation’s problems, citing great 
historical obstructions outside his power to 
cope with, would earn the peoples’ sympathy. 
But that is not Mr. Kennedy's mode. 

He is surrounded by vain sycophants who 
seek to transmute his dismaying record into 
one great, endless, triumphal parade. The 
word is rodomontade“: A vain, blustering 
self-righteousness. 

If Mr. Kennedy were to give the impression 
that he is genuinely and even obsessively 
concerned with the great lesions on the 
commonweal, we might show him the pa- 
tience due to a faltering, but determined 
doctor. Instead, the patient grows worse, 
while the doctor gambols about the world 
proclaiming the soundness of his patient’s 
health, and his own magical curative powers. 

This is a tough world. Anyone who 
wanted a serene life, Trotsky reminded us, 
picked the wrong century to be born in. 
There are no instant solutions to any prob- 
lem, But Mr. Kennedy’s failure is to admit 
to their seriousness. 

The problem of a Communist state en- 
cysted in the womb of our hemisphere is, let 
us admit it, a grave one; yet Mr. Kennedy 
has no solution for it, whatsoever. 

The problem of the overhead of life in a 
technological society burdened down by 
monopoly unions and hedonistic state wel- 
farism is a problem—but its existence never 
crosses his complacent lips. 

Our President emerges as the ultimate 
man in the gray flannel suit: The great Ro- 
commodator, a weather vane on perfect ball 
bearings—soul-free, immune from the fric- 
tions of reality, the image of total com- 
posure—at least for so long as the people 
continue in their drugged state. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


or WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial in the July 5 issue of the Beloit, 
Wis., Daily News, expresses clearly and 
concisely the meaning and importance 
of the observance of Captive Nations 
Week. I commend the editor of the 
Beloit Daily News, and under unani- 
mous consent, do offer the editorial for 
publication in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp in order that all Members of the 
Congress and others to whom the Recorp 
is available may read this timely message. 

The editorial follows: 

CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 

America’s fifth annual observance of Cap- 
tive Nations Week (July 14-20) comes at 
a time when illusions about any relaxing 
in the cold war are fading. In Asia, Moscow 
is openly supporting Communist aggression 
in Laos; in Latin America, the Kremlin con- 
tinues to use Cuba as a base of aggression 
and subversion; in Europe, Italian Com- 
munists are threatening violence in order 
to foster Soviet plans. 

This unabating Soviet drive for world 
domination refutes the illusions of those in 
the West who see Khrushchev as a cham- 
pion of peaceful coexistence and see Captive 
Nations Week as a mere rhetorical exercise 
or an obstacle to the relaxation of tensions. 
Instead, it is more evident this year than 
ever that the Captive Nations Week can be 
one of the greatest assets of the freedom 
loving peoples on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. 


The Soviets are well aware of this asset 
and are doing their utmost to remove it. 
The Soviets are today exercising an open 
pressure, mixing threats and blandishments, 
for the abolition of Captive Nations Week in 
the United States of America. The Soviet 
propaganda weekly the New Times, for in- 
stance, asked in its January 23, 1963, issue: 
“Is it not high time to discontinue the Cap- 
tive Nations Week in the United States? 
That is just as much a dead horse as the 
Hungarian question.” 

By thus openly pressuring the United 
States for the abolition of Captive Nations 
Week the Soviets are in fact expressing their 
confidence that they can compel the Amer- 
ican people and their Government to re- 
mounce any commitment the Soviets do not 
like, and to transform into a dead horse any 
principle to which Americans claim alle- 
giance. This Soviet arrogance deserves a re- 
sounding rebuke by the American people and 
their elected representaltves in the form of 
an active rededication to the ideas of Cap- 
tive Nations Week. 

The importance of an anti-Communist 
East-Central Europe as a deterrent to Soviet 
aggression has long been acknowledged by 
top Western political and military strategists. 
This. importance was dramatically under- 
scored during Khrushehev's attempts to 
smuggle missiles into Cuba last year. If we 
permit apathy and disillusionment to replace 
the spirit of resistance of the captive peoples, 
the troublemaking capacity of the Soviets 
would greatly increase, not only in Europe 
but on all fronts. Asa consequence, the free 
world would come closer to the brink of 
nuclear war or surrender. 

Captive Nations Week provides the Amer- 
ican people with a chance to show the peo- 
ples of Eastern Europe that they are 
not forgotten. It provides our Government 
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with a chance to capitalize on Soviet. weak- 
ness by the initiative in the cold war. 
It can do so by (1) retaining the issue of 
Hungary on the agenda of the United Na- 
tions, (2) raising the question of Soviet 
treaty pledges to hold free elections in 
Eastern Europe in all negotiations with the 
Kremlin, (3) placing the question of the 
denial of the right of self-determination to 
the peoples of East-Central Europe on the 
agenda of every session of the United Nations. 

In short, Captive Nations Week Is an excel- 
lent way to tell the Communists that we 
refuse both burials, the fast one a la Mao 
and the slow one a la Khrushchev; that we 
shall not compromise our innermost princi- 
ples; that we intend to preserve peace and 
insure the victory of freedom. 


Mr. Speaker, this year’s Captive Na- 
tions Week proclamation by the Presi- 
dent left much to be desired in terms of 
any indication that there is a determined 
effort on the part of his administration 
to effectively combat the efforts of the 
world Communist conspiracy to enslave 
the world: Perhaps that is why the 
President’s proclamation slipped by the 
reading public with a mere whisper of 
publicity. It was issued on Friday, July 
5. One would think that a Presidential 
proclamation would be important 
enough to be given the widest possible 
distribution. Yet, it was only after a 
request was made from my office that I 
received a copy of the proclamation on 
Wednesday, July 10. The fact that the 
proclamation lacked the courage of the 
conviction the American people have in 
this vital matter—a courage Americans 
have the right to expect from the leader- 
ship of the world’s foremost bastion of 
freedom, and the fact that it was not 
widely disseminated or prominently pub- 
licized, is a matter for scrious regret. If 
a Presidential proclamation is to mean 
anything, it should be important enough 
to bring to the attention not only of 
the people of America but of the people 
of the world and especially those who are 
enslaved, whose only hope for freedom 
is in positive, effective action by the 
United States. To pay mere lipservice 
to the great issues before the free people 
of the world is a great disservice to the 
common cause of freedom. Words must 
have the substance of conviction and 
must be backed up by determination and 
deed if they are to serve any useful pur- 
pose. It seems to me that a logical 
sequence to the President’s eloquent 
statements made in Berlin would be a 
proclamation in depth clearly setting 
forth to the world this Nation’s deter- 
mination to lift the cloud of colonialism 
from the people in those areas engulfed 
by Communist dictatorships, so that they 
will be able to see the bright sunlight of 
freedom and with it to have the right of 
self-determination—to choose their gov- 
ernments and to depose their self-pro- 
claimed masters, 

Only as we effectively wage the cold 
war can we expect to avoid either abject 
surrender or a nuclear holocaust. 

With this in mind, it is with regret 
that the legislation I introduced, House 
Resolution 105, and similar legislaton by 
Democrats and Republeans alike, pro- 
viding for the establishment of a Special 
House Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions, apparently is meeting the same 
fate as the Captive Nations Committee 
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legislation did in the 87th Congress— 
that of being pigeonholed because of the 
pressures against it brought to bear by 
the State Department and the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. 

No amount of effort on the part of 
Congressman Fioop and DERWINSKI and 
others of us has been successful in dis- 
lodging this legislation out of committee 
and onto the floor of the House where it 
can be debated and acted upon. 

A Committee on the Captive Nations 
would conduct inquiries into and studies 
of all satellite countries and captive non- 
Russian nations, including those in the 
Soviet Union and Asia, and also of the 
Russian people, with a view to assisting 
such captive peoples by peaceful means 
in their aspirations and efforts to regain 
their national and individual freedoms- 
What is the good of talking freedom if 
we do not take some positive steps such 
as the establishment of a Committee on 
the Captive Nations to implement our 
professions of desire to help the op- 
pressed of the world? 


Letter From Msgr. William N. Wall to 
Clarence T. Lundquist, Department of 
Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
13, 1963, at page A3804 of the RECORD, 
reported to you on a controversy between 
the Very Reverend William N. Wali, di- 
rector of the Mount Carmel Center and 
Hospital for Alcoholics at Paterson, N. J., 
and the U.S. Department of Labor. 

As part of my remarks, I included cor- 
respondence between Monsignor Wall 
and officials of the Department, includ- 
ing Secretary Willard N. Wirtz. The 
controversy revolves around the Depart- 
ment’s insistence on investigating the 
charitable institution to determine 
whether it is violating the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

At that time, I reported that Monsig- 
nor Wall had scheduled a conference 
with Department officials; that he would 
report to me on the results, and that I 
would report further in the Reconp. 

My report, at this point, takes the form 
of a self-explanatory letter from Mon- 
signor Wall to Mr. Clarence T. Lund- 
quist, Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Division of 
the Department of Labor. If and when 
there are further developments, I will re- 
port them to the House. 

The text of Monsignor Wall's letter to 
Mr. Lundquist follows: 

MOUNT CARMEL CENTER 
AND HosprraL FOR ALCOHOLICS, 
Paterson, NJ., July 9, 1963. 

Mr. CLARENCE T. LUNDQUIST, 

Administrator, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Division, Washington? D.C. 

Dran Mr. Lunpquist: Our meeting in 
Washington wns conducted very courteously- 
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If the New Frontier put out as much wisdom 
and human service as it does courtesy or, in- 
deed, coordinated their work with the word 
of Almighty God we would worry less about 
Communism and Cuba. 

If the meeting was pleasant, it was not 
Persuasive. We went to Washington with a 
Point of view that differs from yours. We 
returned with our point of view unchanged— 
but fortified with the zeal of deeper convic- 
tion that we must vigorously present our 

g to every area of Congress, all its 
Committees, other Government departments, 
and to as many people as possible. 

Not to do so would be a moral offense to 
the alcoholic—who, although a citizen, has 
little representation in Washington, Not to 
do so would be an effense against my priest- 


An agenda for this letter is needed. First, 
We define our policy; second, the problem 18 
Outlined; third, our point of view on alco- 
holic rehabilitation is advanced. 

Let's take the first point, policy. 

The Mount Carmel Center for Alcoholism 
Operates under God's law but renders unto 
Caesar, that which is Caesar's. But Caesar 
Bets confused. 

God said that “we must love our neigh- 
bor.“ He did not say that we must love 
those neighbors who come under Federal 
interstate commerce acts and who are there- 
fore covered under many federalized actions 
Which confuse, bewilder, contradict, inhibit, 
harm, and guarantee a reactionary, non- 
Bensical attitude that will assure this Nation 
& skid row in every city from New York's 
Bowery to San Francisco’s Market Street. 

Our policy is to cooperate with Caesar. 
But when Caesar is wrong, we try to get him 
Squared away with humanitarian thinking. 
We try to eliminate government harassment 
With logic. Our policy is to deal with the 
souls of alcoholics, their health and their life 
and the 25 million Americans who love alco- 
holes as fathers and mothers, brothers and 
Sisters. In the process, if necessary, we scrap 
with interpretations of laws which ignore 
the needs of the sick. 

Our policy is to approach these 25 millon 
People as souls—not voters. 

Mount Carmel is an American institution, 
law abiding and honest, It is also a house of 
God with moral responsibilities. 

Now lets deal with the second point: the 
Problem. 

The Congress of the United States passed 
labor laws many years ago to protect the 
American worker from exploitation. The 
labor laws are subject to enforcement where 
the Federal Government has jurisdiction— 
established in terms of interstate commerce. 
Congress enabled an interpretative procedure 
in the administration of these wage and 
hour laws. The law currently reads that all 
employed people, covered by the act, are to 
Teceive minimum wages ($1.15 thence to 
$1.25) in September. 

But some people are handicapped—that 
ls to say, the blind, the lame, the halt 
Unable now, or in the future, to compete with 
able-bodied men. In this instance, dealing 
With the handicapped—legless, armless, 
Speechless, etc—some institutions can be 
Given a walver from the laws by accepting 
the definition for their institutions as being 
& “sheltered workshop for handicapped 
People.” 

The law provides for administrative inter- 
Pretation and yields discretionary powers to 
the Labor Department to decide which in- 
stitution meets these requirements, 

Thus we have the law, the intent of Con- 
gress—and we have the administrative inter- 
Pretations of the law, the product of 
bureaucracy, 

The law makes no mention of alcoholism 
in either case. The law pretends no medical 
knowledge of alcoholism, nor of any 
authority or experience in alcoholic rehabili- 
tation, The interpretors of the law, how- 
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ever, use their discretionary powers to lump 
all unclassifiable rehabilitation centers into 
the catch all group of “sheltered workshops 
for handicapped people.” 

This procedure may be expedient and ad- 
ministratively efficient but it is guaranteed 
to maintain the role of the social outcast 
for addicted alcoholics, These interpre- 
tations offer no love, no compassion or no 
understanding to the millions of families who 
are subject to alcoholism’s tragedy of broken 
homes, divorces, welfare abuses—and worse, 
lost souls. 

The problem, most succinctly presented, 
is simple: The Government insists that 
Mount Carmel submit to the classification of 
“sheltered workshop for handicapped people.” 
The Government makes this demand with- 
out the authoritative experience of medical 
people, alcoholic authorities, judicial author- 
ities, and without alcoholic rehabilitation 
motives. 

This is a capricious decision that will 
guarantee the environment of alcoholism 
that destroys men, crushes families. It is 
an impersonal, uncompassionate, ill con- 
sidered opinion that ignores contemporary 
knowledge of this disease. It is an admin- 
istrative interpretation that typifies the 
massive power of Caesar’s wish to control all 


people leaving no leeway for God's admoni- - 


tion to “seek and ye shall receive My help.” 

This interpretation is legalistic nonsense— 
not governmental service. This is a farce, 
not an aid to labor—to law—to government 
nor to the alcoholic. 

This is totally Caesar's law—and none of 
God's law. 

This is bureaucracy at its worst—not an 
intent of Congress, 

This is administrative interpretation that 
ignores contemporary medical knowledge. 

This is a contest between governmental 
bureaucracy, we repeat, and Christian char- 
ity. 
100 to challenge the Government's think- 
ing is to condone retrogressive, reactionary 
harrassment that represents the evil of mas- 
sive government—not knowledge. 

This cannot be ignored or condoned. We 
challenge it. 

We feel this is less a matter of our defying 
the laws—more a problem of the Labor De- 
partment defying the intent of Congress. 

Of course this could be compromised. We 
could save time by coming to Washington 
with our best Rotarian manners and seek a 
compromise. Literally hundreds of big busi- 
ness men have asked how they can help— 
explaining that they have high-placed friends 
in Washington and have volunteered to make 
their services available. Of course we could 
“arrange” a solution that lets you save face— 
and we save face. 

But, when are we Americans going to 
realize that we can’t compromise basic prin- 
ciples? 

We compromised with Castro and we have 
communism 90 miles from the United 
States—and more there now than we did 
when we last elected a President. We com- 
promise ideas on tax returns and breed a 
new generation of men who can't distinguish 
income tax cheating from moral principle. 
We compromised with principle and have 
20,000,000 Negroes demanding their rights 
with demonstrations, marches, riots and wild 
shootings in every State in the Union. We've 
been compromising the Negro's moral rights 
for generations to the shame and scandal of 
America. 

We won't compromise this—it’s a matter 
of principle. 

Either we are totally right or totally wrong. 

Either the alcoholic can be saved and re- 
turned from a life of hell to a life of use 
with the aid of contemporary medioine, good 
rehabilitative thinking and the benevolent 
grace of Almighty God—or he can't. 

Either the Government helps or hinders— 
or, best, lets us alone, 
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That's the problem. 

Now let's take the third point: our point 
of view. 

We do not pretend that we pay our men 
& minimum wage according to wages-and- 
take advantage of 
(or apply for) the loophole of the law that 
would avoid this discussion, the “sheltered 
workshop for the handicapped people,” be- 
cause to do so would be performing a major 
disservice to our alcoholic friends, Alcoholics 
are neither handicapped, nor do they simply 
need shelter. We are not a workshop. 

This is, we insist, a house of God, saving 
men’s souls. To save their souls we must 
first get them sober. 

Seeking compliance defies our principles— 
avoids the issue. We will tell you informally, 
herewith, what we pay our men—but this is 
information submitted with pride—not sub- 
mitted as seeking compliance with your 
codes. 

We are being cooperative with your depart- 
ments—but deliberately not asking your 
help—your governmental handouts nor your 
pious platitudes, 

We will give you any and all information 
that you want—but not formally. To offer 
this information formally would prejudice 
our rights to argue the causé of alcoholism. 

So let’s see how close we come to meeting 
fair wages and hours (but, mind you, this 
is not our objective). 

First we define your jurisdiction—inter- 
state commerce, 

We are salvage supported—and we live as 
a community, That is to say some men drive 
trucks, others make beds, scrub floors, main- 
tain the place, serve as orderlies in the hos- 
pital, help in the kitchen or take care of the 
chapel. 

But, as you suggest, your interest is con- 
fined to those men who are engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, Frankly, we don't sepa- 
rate the men—they are all alcoholics; all 
get the same therapy, the same medical at- 
tention regardless of their Federal status. 
All men get full coverage under God's law 
of brotherly love—not partial coverage under 
Caesar’s laws of interstate commerce. All 
Americans, all human—and all with souls. 
We think a man flopping a mop in the din- 
ing room (and incidentally singing a tune) 
is as deserving of all our attention, all of 
our aids, as is a man flopping a mop in the 
bailing department. The third floor mop 
flopper is not in interstate commerce—but 
the first floor mop flopper is. 

That is what we mean when we say Caesar 
gets confused. 

One easy way out is to take our first floor 
mop flopper out of interstate commerce and 
have him keep records for the Government 
which would be administrative work and not 
interstate commerce. If we did this all over 
the place we could have 20 men keeping rec- 
ords for the Government and no one to sup- 
port the other 100 men. We wouldn't need 
records then because the interstate com- 
merce department is closed so we'll leave 
these men to sit around. 

Poor Caesar—he'll take to drink if this 
keeps up. 

But let’s not try to separate the men who, 
by interpretative coincidence, come under 
Federal law from those who come under no 
Federal law. We'll work with the superior 
law that says all men are equal. They are, in 
Mount Carmel, all Americans, all drunks, all 
geiting the same aid, all deserving the same 
recourse to happy sobriety—all God's chil- 

This is what happens to them: 


us down on his luck—or 
capped—we refer him to other facilities. 
The reason for this is simple: nonalcoholics 
can take a beer and enjoy drinking it with- 
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out harm. But the alcoholics in our shop 
must not be set with that temptation till 
they have security in sobriety. 

The very first thing we do is give the mana 
bath, a bunk and something to eat. 

The second thing we do is to give the man 
a few dollars. Why the couple of dollars? 
That's hardly a living wage. Our purpose is 
twofold: (a) his decision to stop drinking is 
not as valid when he ts broke as it is when 
he has a few dollars in his pocket to get 
drunk if he so elects; (b) to keep him in 
cigarettes and spending money and eliminate 
the need of panhandling. 

His first therapeutic work program is 
meaningless to us—but important to his 
recovery. Depending on age, health, inclina- 
tion, trade, he tends to select his own work 
schedule. But when indecisive, and many 
are, we slide him into various assignments 
directed to his needs, not our wants. This 
in the introduction period. Later with 
health improved, we organize men to fit our 
needs and their rehabilitation. 

It may be days before fog becomes day- 
light. Then a new assignment may be indi- 
cated. 

There are three requirements for admis- 
sion: (1) He must be a self-professed alco- 
holic; (2) he must be sincere in his quest for 
sobriety; (3) he must agree that there is no 
drinking—inside or out—while he is here. 

No other questions are asked—unless there 
is a repeator history which we have found 
by experience to be almost a wait list for 
candidates. Many men have been in and out 
a dozen times and finally made it, 

We try to adopt some of the normal com- 
petitions and normal motivations of society 
in our community. We have an escalator 
allowance scale. We have dormitories, pri- 
vate rooms and large private rooms, We 
have work assignments that differ. But for- 
mer trades are recognized and work assign- 
ments are designed to sharpen talents. 

Our allowances range from $3 weekly to 
$60 weekly. Few are at the top—many in the 
middle few at the bottom just like society. 

But we assure you the decisions on the 
better jobs, the better rooms, the better al- 
lowances cannot and will not be dictated by 
law—they must be dictated by a most sensi- 
tive appraisal of the man’s progress toward 
sobriety. To manipulate these men's allow- 
ances by law—not by applied, experienced, 
judgment is bureaucracy not rehabilitation. 
To say that these men’s allowances and job 
assignments can be manipulated by an act 
of Congress is to say that we can raise our 
children by statute—teach religion—by IBM 
computer—eradicate disease by bureaucracy. 
Sheer Washingtonian nonsense: 

His allowance is regulary adjusted—as he 
grows, so grows his benefits. If the allow- 
ance formula is to be determined by Caesar’s 
law, Caesar will increase our rate of dropouts 
(drunks) by several hundred t. Care- 
ful, experienced, professional judgment on 
sincerity, honesty, spiritual progress is nec- 
essary to determine which man might get 
payday rich and overconfident, and go blow 
it all or which man is maturing in sobriety. 
The scale is based on our judgment of the 
man's ability to absorb prosperity, absorb 
the other therapy that forecasts the degree 
of his recovery. 

You will have to make your own judg- 
ment: Are we trying to take advantage of 
these men—or help them? 

Now let us see the factlities—the services. 

We have a master dormitory, and rooms 
in various sizes and locations in the facility. 
Just as cities have small houses, big houses 
and suburbs—we too, try to duplicate these 
normal incentives in our room allocations. 
If a man earns and deserves (or will be im- 
proved with) better facilities, he gets them. 

Clothes: All men get all they need. Work 
clothes, dress clothes, inside and out, shoes, 
hats, overcoats—they look like working men 
when they are working and gentlemen when 
they are at leisure—just as you and I, 
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Meals: The best, The nutritional damage 
to alcoholics is great. The only way to get 
them physically back is through good food 
over a long period of time. We try to serve 
meat twice a day—observing only traditional 
fast days—but always plenty of vegetables, 
milk, fruit, desserts. No marine station 
serves better meals, than we do—ask any 
of the former marines who are our guests. 
All they want to eat—as many times around 
the counter as they desire. 

The dining room is immaculate. I would 
not be ashamed to have the President of 
the United States here for any meal. 

Medical: If the man needs medical atten- 
tion to get off a drunk—a licensed hospital 
with doctors and nurses is right on the 
premises, He gets all the professional care 
indicated. If he becomes sick, he is cared 
for. We have one man in the hospital for 
almost 2 years—diabetes, then gangrene 
and, unfortunately, amputation. He is still 
here recovering. He is not in interstate 
commerce, so we cannot ask Caesar for a 
wage formula for him. 

Two men are going home to Ireland this 
fall, for a visit—with the money they saved 
in residence here. 

Other facilities are interesting and ex- 
pensive. 

We have a recreation area that costs a 
lot of money to maintain. Too, we have an 
auditorium that seats 500 men who return 
frequently to fill it up at standing-room- 
only AA meetings. Maintaining this is ex- 
pensive. 

In your acts of Congress—administra- 
tively interpreted—we can charge all these 
colateral services gainst the men and comply 
with the wages and hours acts. 

For instance: The Treasury Department— 
part of Caesar’s might—concedes (for men 
working in hotels etc.), that this room and 
board is equivalent to $35 per week. Let’s 
just reason that we give the men the equiv- 
alent of $3 a week in clothing (they 
couldn't buy their clothes the like of which 
we give them for $156 annually). So that 
brings us up to $38 weekly according to your 
allowance formula, 

The law also provides for our taking credit 
for hospitalization costs. Is $3 a week un- 
contestable? It costs much more than this— 
but we don't have a bookkeeper for cost 
accounting—we keep our bookkeepers busy 
on Government records. That's $41 a week. 

But how about charging off some of the 
administrative costs—or the costs of main- 
taining reading rooms, or the AA auditorium. 
How about the booklets and pamphlets. 
How much do you think it costs to maintain 
a mortgage in excess of half a million dollars. 
How about the overhead—you fellows know 
more about building budgets than we do. 
But we'll forget all this and stay with the 
$41 a week—and mind you, these are your 
allowances. They are prescribed by law in 
other areas of Caesar’s wonderworld. 

To this $41—by law approved—we add to 
some men $3 cash allowance and to others 
$60 cash allowance. The average is well in 
excess of $15. 

But as we know in American law, a viola- 
tion of one man's rights is just as serious as 
violating a thousand men’s rights. In his 
first few weeks we allow some men only-$3. 
When he is in the process of getting de- 
fogged this is. With his allowances he gets 
only a gross of $44. But the law says $1.15 
per hour—40 hours—or $46. (What a farce 
is Caesar when he gets so big he loses sight 
of human values.) 

We regret, sincerely, that we are breaking 
the laws of the land if, indeed, we are. We 
regret that this complicated society in which 
we are living, finds us in the ridiculous role 
of being lawbreakers when all we are doing 
is to try to return hithertofore homeless al- 
coholics to a useful society—return them to 
their families, to God, and yes, to the useful 
service of their country. 

Or perhaps, all rehabilitation Institutions 
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should volunteer a $2 head tax (that’s how 
much we are short per man). 

This will raise revenue for the Govern- 
ment. Then the Government can create 8 
budget to help alcoholics with the 62 head 
tax. Then the Government can give 
grants—under some medicare plan to al- 
coholic rehabilitation institutions. By the 
way the present tax formula works—for each 
$2 head tax, we could probably get back & 
19-cent grant—the rest being charged up to 
governmental and bureaucratic administra- 
tive costs. 

Caesar’s gone nuts. He's off on a new 
frontier drunk. 

But wait. This is Caesar’s law we broke. 
Have we broken God's law? Help us make 
that decision. 

If we've broken one, but not the other 
which one dominates. Is there moral justi- 
fication for breaking one law (Caesar's) and 
maintaining compliance with another 
(God's) ? 

A quandry to ponder—where are we going 
in this country when we have to get down to 
such fool regulations as this. 

We can comply with Caesar's law in two 
ways: 

First: We can pay the man, not $3, but 
$5—and chance his getting “a drunks rich- 
ness” and leaving our place before we've 
been able to defog him. In other words we 
can comply with Caesar's law by violating 
our responsibility to get this man sober. 

What a quandry—what a situation. 

I think it would be easier for me to close 
this place, take the $5 and go out and get 
drunk. 

But there is another way—the sheltered 
workshop for handicapped people. 

We won't reexplain our position on shel- 
ter. Jails are shelters—mental institutions 
are shelters—flophouses are shelters, and I'll 
leave it to your good judgment to decide how 
much of a dent these shelters have made in 
the problem of alcoholism. Alcoholics need 
not shelter—but hope; not shelter, but com- 
passion; not shelter but love and under- 
standing. They need to know the nature 
their illness. They need new work habits. 
More important, they need God in their 
lives—a God they will find when sober—® 
God they will find in AA, 

Not shelter, Mr. Administrator, but care. 
These are medically sick people; they need 
therapy designed to make them well. 

But the more valid reason for not seeking 
this loophole is the Government's insistenc® 
that these men are handicapped. 

We have a friend who makes more than 
$25,000 annually on one of America's leading 
magazines; is he handicapped? He is an al- 
coholic but not handicapped. His 10 chil- 
dren don't mind your calling him an alco- 
holic, but don't let them hear you call him 
a handicapped person. And this magazine 
ag another half-dozen alcoholics on its 
staff, 

We have another friend, a doctor doing 
very fine work in a delicate specialty. 

Handicapped, no; alcoholic, yes. 

The law courts are filled with men, in 
front of and behind the bench, as defend- 
ants, practicing attorneys and judges. When 
you call them handicapped, and you open & 
new phase of jurisprudence, appeals based 
on the incompetence that your word “han- 
dicapped” implies will clog the courts for 
100 years. 

_Persist in the use of the word “handi- 
capped" in your legal definitions, and you'll 
be contesting the rigorous physical stand- 
ards of the Federal Aviation Agency that has 
given physical fitness certificates to pilots 
who fly Jets from one end of the world to the 
other. 

Alcoholic? Tes. Handicapped? No. 

Take your choice of terms; play them for 
whatever merit there is. One simple fact 
cannot be escaped. These labor laws were 
written in the 1930's. This was a period in 
which society, medical professional groups, 
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Welfare agencies, and Government people 

Were totally perplexed with this problem. 

Today the knowledge is vast, the hope is 
„ the answer just around the corner. 

Yet you persist in using archaic definitions 
of “handicapped” despite present broad 
knowledge of the subject, despite the weight 
of evidence to the contrary. 

Today we have the authority of the Ameri- 
Can Medical Association, the World Health 
Organization, and, if you please, the Catho- 
lic Church and many other religious organil- 
Zations, which accept with written definition 
that the alcoholic is a sick person. Yet by 
legal standards—and your office is a major 
Part of this—the law insists in identifying 
him as a handicapped person. 

I cannot, on moral grounds, have any part 
Of it. 

So this is my dilemma. I cannot meet 
your minimum wage interpretation. I can- 
Not seek the status of being a sheltered 
Workshop for for handicapped people. Alas, 
I am a law breaker. 

Suggested solution: Let’s sit down In one 
Toom, at one time, with those men, or that 
man, who can listen to our orderly appeal 
and make a decision then and there. Please 
don’t make me run around the mulberry 
bush, distracting me from the work I want 
to do—help the souls of alcoholically ad- 
dicted Americans who can be returned to 
their families, thelr God, and their country. 

This matter will be pursued to the point 
Of getting a new classification of this type 
of facility, or until I can convince all Amer- 
ica that there is a conflict between God's 
law and Caesar's. 

The might of the Government does not 
Make it right. Right makes might. 

This remains: The might of the U.S. Goy- 
ernment versus the right of Christian 
charity. 

My health is good. 

My zeal is great. 

My cause is just. 

I welcome the debate—the challenge. 

Cordially, 
Msgr. WILLIAM N. WALL. 


Invitation to Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10,1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout history, the most serious 
diseases which threatened the lives of 
the people could not always be diagnosed 

physicians. Effective means of pre- 
venting the contagion from spreading 
Were often extremely difficult to pre- 
scribe, 

Much the same danger threatens the 
freedom and vital interests of the Amer- 
ican people today because it is not easily 
diagnosed and because our common en- 
emy takes many uncommon shapes. 

Recognizing the threat to our security, 
We have stockpiled reserves of nuclear 
Weapons; we have spared no expense in 
Our efforts to be first in the conquest of 
Space and related technology; we have 
Contributed more than $100 billion in aid 
to 98 countries and territories over the 
Past 15 years to strengthen our barriers 
against Communist aggression. 

And yet, there are many who believe 
We are no safer or nearer our goal which 
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is the preservation of life in peace and 
justice for ourselves and all the world. 

Why this feeling of uneasiness and 
insecurity? Because, in our determina- 
tion not to be the first power to unleash 
the hurricane winds of nuclear war, 
many are not always able to recognize 
the strategy of those who announce 
openly, “We shall bury you.” 

There are very few people in the world 
today who have as thorough a knoweldge 
of enemy strategy than Zbigniew Sty- 
pulkowski, author of an excellent book 
titled, Invitation to Moscow” who pres- 
ently is visiting the United States. 

Mr. Stypulkowski, once a prominent 
lawyer in Warsaw and the youngest 
Member ever elected to Poland's Parlia- 
ment, rose to be one of the national lead- 
ers of Poland in her fight against the 
invasions of Hitler and Stalin during 
World War II. In March 1945, with 15 
other members of the Polish under- 
ground government, he was invited by 
Stalin to come to Moscow for negotia- 
tions concerning future relations be- 
tween the Polish people and the Soviets 
based on the newly signed Yalta Agree- 
ment. 

When the Western governments 
learned of this invitation, they urged that 
it be accepted because they saw in it the 
salvation of Poland and a token of good 
will on the part of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. It was all, however, a typical 
Stalin fraud. The Polish leaders includ- 
ing Mr. Stypulkowski, were kidnapped to 
Moscow and jailed in the infamous Lu- 
bianka prison. 

Stypulkowski was submitted to 141 in- 
terrogations in the course of 70 days and 
nights and then sentenced by the Mili- 
tary Collegeum of the Supreme Court of 
the U.S.S.R. He never broke down and 
never admitted “guilt.” Rudenko, the 
present Soviet Attorney General, told 


him at the conclusion of the investiga- 


tion: 

It will be the first time since the Soviet 
revolution that a defendant tried in the 
Supreme Court of Justice of the U.S.S.R. has 
not pleaded guilty. Do you think you are 
acting wisely? 

Eventually, Stypulkowski regained his 
freedom and is now in the West. He 
rendered a great service not only to his 
country but also to the cause of the de- 
fense of the free world when, in 1951, 
he published his book, “Invitation to 
Moscow.” This book, now translated in 
many languages, based not on theory 
but on personal, practical experience 
gives a masterful description of the na- 
ture and the effects of the Stalin brain- 
washing technique. 

“Invitation to Moscow” is now being 
quoted in scientific, political, sociological 
and medical literature throughout the 
world. When it was published in 1951, 
Newsweek wrote about it as follows: 

Throws an amazingly vivid light upon 
modern Russia. * * * So enlightening as 
to be almost essential for an understanding 
of the modern world. 


The noted British statesman, Richard 
H. S. Crossman, wrote in “New States- 
man and Nation”; 

One of the most remarkable documents I 
have ever read. Makes Koestler’s 
“Darkness at Noon” sound like a clever 
pastiche. 
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I will also quote John Connell from 
London Evening News: 

I hail his courage, his honesty, his hu- 
mility and his quenchless faith; and I urge 
everyone to read this book. * * + 


In 1954 the Select Committee on Com- 
munist Aggression, appointed by the 
House of Representatives, had a long in- 
terview with Mr. Stypulkowski in Lon- 
don. His evidence aroused a most vivid 
interest among the members of the com- 
mittee. I quote some of their opinions 
from the official record of the meeting: 

Congressman Fred E. Busbey of Illinois. 
I personally think that your testimony today 
is without a doubt probably the best testi- 
mony on this particular subject * * * that 
has been brought to the attention not only 
of the congressional committee but also of 
the entire free world. 

Congressman Ray MADDEN of Indiana. I 
think, Mr, Chairman, that Mr. Stypulkows- 
ki's testimony is so valuable that * * it 
could be used very advantageously by this 
committee and by our Government. 

Congressman Thaddeus Machrowicz of 
Michigan. Most of the testimony he [Mr. 
Stypulkowski] has given today is contained 
in a splendid book which he has written, 
“Invitation to Moscow,” and I think it would 
be well if we were to make it compulsory 
reading for anyone who accepts, or is offered, 
an invitation to Geneva, Berlin, or anywhere 
else to deal with the Communists.” 

Congressman THomas Dopp of Connecticut. 
It, this book, certainly ought to be a valuable 
contribution to everyone’s understanding 
about the situation. 

The CHamman (Congressman KERSTEN). 
Mr. Stypulkowski * * * you have made a 
great contribution, and I particularly think 
that you underlined a feature which is most 
important for us to consider. 


A few months ago, there appeared a 
new edition of the book “Invitation to 
Moscow,” published by Walker & Co. 
This gave me the opportunity to re-read 
it and to review its meaning. I am fol- 
lowing the advice of those whose state- 
ments I have quoted, and I call upon 
every thinking American to become ac- 
quainted with the contents of this book. 
I recommend our educational institu- 
tions, armed services, information serv- 
ices, make the book “Invitation to Mos- 
cow” accessible to all Americans, as well 
as those foreign societies toward which 
Communist “brainwashing” is mainly 
directed. 

In support of my opinion, may I be 
permitted to recall that two outstanding 
Members of Congress in 1951-52, intro- 
duced for insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a recommendation regarding 
“Invitation to Moscow.” They were: 
President Kennedy and former Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon. 

I would hope that our military leaders 
would heed the wise counsel of President 
Kennedy and former Vice President Nix- 
on by making “Invitation to Moscow” 
required reading for all of our troops, 

For, if we refrain from exposing and 
critically examining the published tech- 
niques of Communist strategy and if we 
neglect to instill the virtues of patriot- 
ism, religious feeling, and a deep-rooted 
sense of honor in our people we will not 
achieve the peace and justice for which 
we yearn and which we owe to future 
generations. 
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HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, continuing 
reorganization of Government for rea- 
sons other than accommodation of 
power rivals is a necessity in democratic 
societies. Popular compromise legisla- 
tion inevitably creates inefficient laws 
and procedures. Can a democratic gov- 
ernment reorganize itself at anything 
like the speed with which it disorganizes 
itself? Our future depends on an af- 
firmative answer. To take initiative in 
this field and to deserve the right to 
make meaningful demands on the execu- 
tive and judicial branches, Congress must 
begin with its own administration. Fol- 
lowing is a bibliography which I have 
obtained from the Library of Congress 
dealing with books and articles dealing 
with this subject: 
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Mr. Speaker, one of the bills which has 
my support as part of a long-range con- 
gressional reform program is the follow- 
ing bill which is currently being con- 
sidered in committee: 
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H.R. 1947 


A bill to establish a Commission on the Or- 
ganization of the Congress 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby established a Commission on the 
Organization of the Congress (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Commission) to be composed 
of seven Members of the Senate (not more 
than four of whom shall be members of the 
majority party) to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, seven Members of the 
House of Representatives (not more than 
four of whom shall be members of the ma- 
jority party) to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and two 
members with distinguished records of in- 
terest in public affairt so be appointed by 
the President of the United States without 
regard to political affiliation. The Commis- 
sion shall select a Chairman and a Vice 
Chairman from among its members. No rec- 
ommendation shall be made by the Commis- 
sion except upon a majority vote of the 
members representing each House, taken 
separately. 

Sec. 2. The Commission shall make a full 
and complete study of the organization and 
operation of the Congress of the United 
States and shall recommend improvements 
in such organization and operation with a 
view toward strengthening the Congress, 
simplifying and expediting its operations, im- 
proving its relationships with other branches 
of the United States Government, and en- 
abling it better to meet its responsibilities 
under the Constitution. This study shall in- 
clude, but shall not be limited to, the organ- 
ization and operation of each House of the 
Congress; the relationship between the two 
Houses; the relationships between the Con- 
gress and other branches of the Government; 
the employment and remuneration of officers 
and employees of the respective Houses and 
officers and employees of the committees and 
Members of Congress; the structure of, and 
the relationships between, the various stand- 
ing, special, select, and conference commit- 
tees of the Congress, the rules, parliamentary 
procedure practices, and/or precedents of 
either House, the consideration of any mat- 
ter on the floor of either House, and the con- 
solidations and reorganization of committees 
and committee Jurisdictions, 

Sec. 3. (a) The Commission, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to sit and act at such places and times 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Congress, to require by sub- 
pena or otherwise the attendance of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, to procure 
such printing and binding, and to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable. 

(b) The Commission is empowered to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such ex- 
perts, consultants, technicians, and clerical 
and stenographic assistants as it deems neces- 
sary and advisable. 

(c) The expenses of the Commission which 
shall not exceed 8 , Shall be paid one- 
half from the contingent fund of the Senate 
and one-half from the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives, upon vouchers 
signed by the Chairman. 

(d) The Commission shall from 
time to time to the Senate and the House of 
Representatives the results of its study, to- 
gether with its recommendations, the first 
report being made not later than four 
months after the Commission is established, 
If the Senate, the House of Representatives, 
or both, are in recess or have adjourned, the 
report shall be made to the Secretary of the 
Senate or the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or both, as the case may be. All 
reports and findings of the Commission shall, 
when received, be referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration of the Scnate 
and the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions of the House. 
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Speech of Lawrence H. Rogers II, Before 
Better Business Bureau of Birmingham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 17, 1963 


Mr, HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the great problems facing our 
country in the years ahead is how to deal 
with the conditions created by automa- 
tion. These are problems to which even 
the great computers cannot give all the 
answers. We will have to make our own 
solutions. 

The problems should be engaging the 
very best minds we have. Recently, in 
Birmingham, the Better Business Bureau 
of that city heard the following address 
by Mr. Lawrence H. Rogers II, execu- 
tive vice president of the Taft Broad- 
casting Co., dealing with the problems. 
His speech, entitled, The Age of Cyber- 
netics,” was delivered on June 21, 1963. 
I think that many Members of the House 
will be interested in reading this address 
by a thoughtful business executive: 

THE Ace or CYBERNETICS 


The most impressive part of this speech is 
its title, “Cybernetics.” In the event you've 
never heard of cybernetics, one can hardly 
blame you since the word has only recently 
been invented from a couple of Greek roots, 

Webster now defines cybernetics to mean 
“comparative study of the control system 
formed by the nervous system and brain and 
mechanical-electrical communications sys- 
tems, such as computing machines." Cyber- 
nation, therefore, is the logical outgrowth 
word invented to cover the whole area of the 
control of human activities by the emergence 
of automation in general and the computer 
in particular. While I don't intend to talk 
about this abstruse subject in any detail be- 
cause I don’t know that much about it, I do 
intend to share with you a few random ob- 
servations on the meanings and the impact 
of technological change in our society and 
what we are to do about it if we are to avoid 
becoming digits in the machinery of cyber- 
netics. 

Economists and geopoliticians and other 
experts tell us that the problems we are fac- 
ing today cannot be solved by the application 
of oldfashioned principles because they are 
entirely new problems. I don’t ask you to 
believe this, but I do ask you to believe that 
we are faced with an ever-increasing adher- 
ence to this theory. The main reasons they 
give for the claim that our problems are en- 
tirely new are basically two: first of all, the 
size of the population; and, second, the 
threshold of awareness of that population to 
the forces which drive it. Let's take only 
the United States. In 1975, scarcely more 
than a decade away, the population is re- 
liabiy predicted to be 245 million people. I. 
remember vividly in grade school having to 
be instantly ready with the answer that the 
population of the United States was 121 
million, less than half of what it will be in a 
mere twinkling, as time is reckoned these 
days. Thus, the population problems facing 
us now will be increased by a minimum of 
$344 percent in the short space of another 10 
years. Since our basic problem in this coun- 
try has never been one of insufficient food 
production, and since the rate of techno- 
logical advancement in food production is so 
astonishing, I don't think anyone is seriously 
concerned about the ability of the United 
States to feed a population of 245 million. 
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One cannot be so hopeful about the rest of 
the world. We may even achieve some 
breakthroughs in the area of finding a useful 
existence for this many people. But one 
thing the cybernationists tell us, if I may 
coin another word, is that we cannot hope to 
achieve a public awareness, on the part of 
the bulk of this immense exploding popu- 
lation, of the nature of the forces shaping 
society. 

In other words, there is a growing body 
of economic and political thinking which 
takes the view that the increasing rate of 
technological change, the increasing degree 
to which the computer takes over the func- 
tions of the man, and the increasing rate of 
the population all relegate man to the posi- 
tion of a mere object to be manipulated. 
Unhappily, there are already too many signs 
around us that this may be true to some 
degree. 

Consider, if you will, three factors which 
have to be acknowledged as facts. First, 
computers have reached such a state of 
sophistication that there are already in ex- 
istence machines which can think as well 
as most people in the everyday employment 
decisions they are faced with. Now this is 
not to say a computer can ever take over the 
decisions which all of us are faced with dally 
in the business community * * * based up- 
on judgment and ethics. A computer, after 
all, has no ethics whatever, and can only act 
upon the information fed into it. But in 
the workaday world of the key punch oper- 
ator, the file clerk, or the common laborer, 
the ordinary decisions of which key to press, 
which folder to open, or which clod to turn 
can just as easily be made by a computer 
and, in many instances, better and faster. 

Point No. 2: In the United States today 
approximately one-third of the entire work 
force is women and almost 70 percent of the 
work this one-third of the work force does 
is paperwork * * * paperwork of such a 
routine nature that all of it could be replaced 
by computer-directed operations and the 
probability is that most of it will be absorbed 
by automation. If this does nothing else, it 
gives fise to serious speculation as to the 
place of women in the future work force 
and, of course, focuses even greater atten- 
tion on a bil just passed by Congress to 
establish by Federal law equal wage rates 
for men and women. This combination of 
forces could go far toward elimination of 
large scale female employment, 

3. The rationalization of human activi- 
ties by computers has become an everyday 
task on a national scale. One immediate 
effect is that private enterprise is consist- 
ently losing out in the race for highly- 
skilled manpower and natural resources to 
the Federal Government under the guise of 
furthering the national interest. This is 
again a direct result of the increasingly larger 
population, with growing welfare problems, 
and the unique ability of federal bureaus 
with unlimited resources wrung from the 
taxpayers, and unlimited access to giant com- 
puters to deal with such problems in such 
a way as to confound the local community 
or State government. Now this mere scratch- 
ing of the surface of the true intent and 
meaning of cybernetics leads to a fourth 
point which is really a culmination of the 
other three, and which in a free society is 
the most important point of all, namely, 
the relationship between the individual voter 
and the policymaker. 

Decisions made by professionals and com- 
puters, and in this area I would classify such 
a decision as the highly controversial TFX 
aircraft contract award, such decisions, and 
the part played in them by the computer 
organism, are only dimly apprehended by 
‘any substantial segment of the public or even 
the Cor gr ss. The p: g of a giant 
computer is in itself such a highly specialized 
and complicated business that it is unlikely 
that anyone in this room has a very thorough 
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understanding of it. As more and more arms 
of the Federal Government conduct more 
and more of their operations by computer 
automation, we are faced with the frighten- 
ing problem of how to preserve the public's 
ability to infiuence public policy. The time 
was, in Biblical days, that the mob threw 
stones at the publicans, the hired tax col- 
lectors. But today, how do you influence 
tax policy when the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice has babies tattooed at birth, feeds into a 
giant machine every one of our taxpayer 
identification numbers, together with such 
other information as it wants from every 
corner of the Nation, so that no one could 
conceivably cscape being identified, tabu- 
lated, and billed, even before he as an indi- 
vidual copes with the problem of how much 
he might owe Uncle Sam. This is only one 
minor example of the manipulation I re- 
ferred to at the outset. It’s dificult enough 
at the college graduate level to evaluate 
properly just what a computer does without 
trying to extend this to the entire broad 
base of the population. 

I am sure you can see at a glance what 
I am driving at. As the capacity of ma- 
chines and the relatively small crew of highly 
skilled experts who own the machines in- 
creases. to the point where it can absorb 8 
major share of the governmental policy dec!- 
sionmaking process, the public, and even 
the public's representatives in the Legisla- 
tures and the Congress, find themselves out 
in the cold; their every action and reaction 
being evaluated and acted upon by a sort of 
permanent intellectual elite guard, capable 
in the first instance of electing its leader bY 
using a computer to determine the ideal 
candidate, then perpetuating itself by auto- 
mating every function of public policymak- 
ing. 

This Is hardly a pretty picture, is it? 

I started with this side of the coin because 
I am basically an optimist and would prefer 
to paint the black side of the picture 
before looking around behind the clouds for 
a few silver linings. 

Now, first of all, do I really believe that 
computers and automation have reached this 
stage of development? Yes, I do. 

Secondly, do I really believe that this pse- 
udoscience of cybernetics actually poses the 
threat I have just outlined? Again, I most 
certainly do. 

There are today in this country, 
throughout the world, a combination 
forces which make such technological devel- 
opment absolutely inevitable. In our ow? 
country the desire of the American people 
to preserve their high standard of living and 
to project it to an even higher plane makes 
the further development of automation and 
technological change a certainty. It's MY 
personal opinion that the technological 
revolution in which we are engaged at this 
very moment is more far reaching in its ef- 
fect than was the industrial revolution that 
was unleashed at the end of the 18th century 
by the development of the steam engine. 
But, like any unknown and not fully under 
stood force, the forces of automation an 
technological change are inclined to be eval- 
uated by most people emotionally and. 
therefore, they aren't really believed. Fear 
is almost always the result of lack of knowl- 
edge and people tend to view the unknown 
future effects of automation and technolog!“ 
cal changes as a threat to security. Whether 
it's a threat or a blessing depends entirely 
upon how we approach it, and control it. 

Not too many years ago a majority of the 
U.S. population lived on the farm. Today 
the figure is less than 9 percent. What 
happened? 

Among the most important factors have 
been the mechanization of our farms, 
attraction of high industrial wage rates in 
the cities, and the communications revolu- 
tion that has changed our country into 3 
homogeneous unit with its enormous sie 
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shrunken by television and the jet airplane. 
The result is a new 91-percent majority ur- 
ban population of the United States which 
Includes among others a steadily increasing 
number of semiliterate, unskilled, or Uliter- 
ate Negroes from the Southland who've mi- 
grated to the great urban centers of the 
North, notably Chicago, Detroit, Washington, 
and New York. But not all the disemployed 
Or the unemployables are former Negro 
Sharecroppers from Dixie, or excoal miners 
from the Appalachians. 

Consider, if you will, the case of the air- 
frame industry. Airframe, by the way, re- 
fers to the standard method of construction 
ot a propeller-driven airplane in that an- 
Cient industry that was scarcely a generation 
Old before it became nearly obsolete. 

Until Sputnik I electrified the world by 
Orbiting the earth on the business end of a 
Russian rocket, the U.S. airframe industry 
employed nearly a third of a million people 
With huge concentrations of them in San 
Diego, Calif., and Seattle, Wash. Since sput- 
hik, the entire thrust of aeronautical manu- 
facturing has been toward the rocket, the 
Missile, and the spaceship. In the process, 
almost a quarter of a million highly skilled 
People have been disemployed. While they 
are not all permanently unemployable, most 
Of them are and will remain unemployed un- 
til an entire new industrial development is 
able to absorb them. Dwelling on the same 
example for a moment, the time was when 
& large office building, housing thousands of 
aeronautical engineers and draftsmen, would 
be devoted to the development and design of 
a military bomber or a commercial transport 
airplane. Today this same project, to design 
an entirely different kind of aircraft or a 
Sophisticated outer-space missile, can be 
accomplished by a computer. The design 
Of a supersonic ‘airplane involves telling a 
Computer the required characteristics. This 
May take a small band of highly skilled en- 
Gineers and scientists a number of months 
to accomplish, but once they have accom- 
Plished it without so much as operating a 
Slide rule or putting a pencil to paper, they 
Need only punch the proper button on the 
Computer and it spits out the design of the 
airplane for them. All of you, I'm sure, are 
familiar with simple applications of the 
same principle, now employed on a gigantic 
Scale. 

What are the results? 

One result is an increasingly complex in- 
dustrlal society in which fewer and fewer 
People are required to perform more and 

e specialized functions. The task of man- 
agement in attempting to encompass the 
very nature of the problems it's faced with 
becomes almost insurmountable. The prob- 

of the average employee in performing 
his dally work becomes relatively much easier 
and more comfortable. The threefold re- 
Sults are a leadership echelon in government, 
business, industry, and education who are 
Worked beyond capacity; a middle echelon 
Of clerical, white-collar, and any surviving 
blue-collar workers with a higher living 
&tandard and more leisure time than they 
have ever had before; and an increasing 
number at the bottom of the scale with 
Nothing to do because they are not qualified 
to do it. 

This is a pretty dismal picture. 

Ot course, it's not that simple. The very 
fact that an entire new class of Americans 
Will become a leisure class that has never 
had such leisure before, will be the basis for 
an entire new economy of leisure-time equip- 
Ment, gadgets, locations, activities, training 
Schools, etc. 

There probably isn’t any solution for the 
overworked executive because nobody's sorry 
for him anyway, except maybe his wife, 

But the serious problem is the ever-grow- 

army of presently unemployable, un- 
Skilled people, largely concentrated in the 
Major urban centers; largely the wards of the 
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State; with increasing pressure for them to 
become wards of the Nation. 

To me the one most obvious answer to this 
dilemma of the age of cybernation is educa- 
tion. It’s easy to say but not quite so easy 
of accomplishment. 

Even if we could solve the present problem 
by ignoring it and look only to the future, 
we must recognize that our entire educa- 
tional system must undergo an enormous 
change in order to gear itself to the problems 
of technological change. People must be 
trained for specific skills that may be needed 
in the foreseeable future; and in addition, 
workers of all ages and skills must undergo 
continuous educational retraining There is 
crying need for more technical schools and 
for more short courses to supplement the 
curricula of our established schools and col- 
leges. We should reappraise the value of 
cooperative education at both the high 
school and college level; and we need to give 
our cooperative colleges and their graduates 
a standing in the educational community 
that they have lacked In the past. 

I have always believed that we must fully 
recognize the differing abilities and the dif- 
fering characteristics and capabilities to 
learn of different students. This painful 
decision must be made; and then we will 
have to demand more levels of training with- 
in our entire educational system. I disagree 
with the cybernationists that human beings 
are mere economic units. Therefore, an 
education must treat the whole person; but 
we can no longer ignore individuality and 
capacity in a pell-mell effort to give every 
American citizen a high school certificate 
and a college degree. The result of this 
policy in the past has been to degrade 
American public education to the point of 
education by the lowest common denomina- 
tor. 

The technological revolution will force us 
to recognize this folly of the past. We must 
adopt higher standards below the high school 
level; we must teach many subjects several 
years below their present places in the cur- 
riculum; and we must recognize earlier than 
at present those students who do not or can- 
not plan to enter college to provide them 
with new opportunities. 

We must do everything possible to elimi- 
nate the stigma of vocational training. One 
way would be to build up the values of tech- 
nical training, perhaps by selling the con- 
cept as “career education,” a mere seman- 
tical shift from vocational education. We 
must eliminate the duplication in our school 
programs and above all the emphasis on 
nonsense from baton twirling to semipro- 
fessional athletics. In all probability we 
must go to a 12-month year in order to make 
the fullest use of our existing educational 
facilities. 

It would be difficult * * * perhaps even 
inexcusable * * * to try to deal with this 
subject in the city of Birmingham today 
without making some important mention 
of the racial disturbances which afflict the 
Nation. Indeed this subject has become the 
No. 1 preoccupation of the Nation's press 
and the various forces. of government. 

That it is appropriate to the subject can- 
not be denied since a vast percentage of our 
unemployed are the unskilled and semiliter- 
ate Negroes who haye migrated to the North 
in search of the utopian land of wealth and 
opportunity. Their disillusionment and 
frustration is in large measure responsible 
for the increased tempo of racial disturb- 
ances. 

Regardless of any our personal views on 
this tragic situation, one thing seems per- 
fectly apparent: that the bulk of our Ne- 
gro citizens must be better educated and 
better employed before we can hope for a 
major solution to the problem. It's my opin- 
ion that the problem will be well on the way 
toward solution in Alabama and through- 
out the whole South long before it’s been 
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solved in the North. The factis * * * pres- 
ent trends indicate a far worse crisis ahead in 
the major cities of the North than has ever 
been true of the Southland. 

The rate of influx of migrating Negroes, 
the high rate of proliferation of Negro fam- 
ilies, and the flight to the suburbs of most 
economically independent whites promizes 
a situation in the very near future of pre- 
dominant Negro populations in many of our 
major urban centers, This includes, in ad- 
dition to Washington, Detroit, and Chicago, 
my own home city of Cincinnati where the 
population is reliably predicted to be better 
than 50 percent Negro by 1980. I suspect in 
the absence of a major annexation program 
it will also be true of Birmingham. 

Now if such a predictable situation is to 
result in anything but chaos, then our educa- 
tional system is not the only machinery 
that’s due for drastic change. In addition 
to a radical overhaul of education, I be- 
lieve we are long overdue for an agonizing 
reappraisal of our entire approach to un- 
employment compensation, unemployment 
relief, aid to dependent children, and the 
whole rickety patchwork framework of doles 
for the needy that have sprung up across the 
Nation, 

The recent fracas over birth control in 
Illinois is a glaring case in point. There a 
relief bounty on illegitimate children has had 
exactly the effect that any reasonable per- 
son could predict. It tends to promote and 
perpetuate loose living by unemployed men 
and women to the extent that they prolifer- 
ate themselves with a consequent increase 
in income to the indigent mother depend- 
ing upon her rate of baby production. The 
accidental tragedy is that most of these 
people are Negroes. 

The even more tragic long-term conse- 
quence of such a fallacious policy is that 
it creates an entire segment of population 
increasing in size every year as permanent 
wards of the State condemned to a perma- 
nently unemployable condition. This seg- 
ment of population is preconditioned to a 
valueless existence supported by their pro- 
ductive fellow members of society. 

There is little doubt that these enormous 
problems will not solve themselves. There 
is equally no doubt that the solutions will 
be undertaken by the Federal Government 
in the absence of a drastic change in the 
willingness of the people at the community 
and State level to undertake more initiative. 

What I'm saying is that unless the people 
of the communities, the counties, and the 
States are insistent upon taxing themselves 
at higher rates to provide newer and better 
programs designed to train and educate all 
their people, then such programs are going 
to be crammed down their throats by the 
Federal establishment, The ultimate results 
are very likely to be that which I outlined 
at the beginning: a situation in which the 
average citizen is completely unable to cope 
with the overpowering forces of government. 

And on the hopeful side I'd like to remind 
you of a recent dissenting opinion to a 
U.S, Supreme Court decision in a school 
integration case delivered by Associate Jus- 
tice John Marshall Harlan. Justice Harlan 
sees the recent Court ruling on the southern 
sit-in arrests as a clash betwen equality and 
liberty and he, alone, dissented from the 
Court's findings in five recent cases. This 
is what he wrote: “Freedom of the indi- 
vidual to choose his associates or his neigh- 
bors, to use and dispose of his property as 
he sees fit, to be irrational, arbitrary, capri- 
cious, even unjust in his personal relations 
are things all entitled to a large measure of 
protection from governmental interference. 
This liberty would be overridden in the 
name of equality if the strictures of the 
14th amendment were applied to gov- 
ernmental and private action without dis- 
tinction. There are areas of private rights 
upon which Federal power should not lay 
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a heavy hand.” It’s necessary for us to re- 
member that Justice Harlan was out- voted 
8 tol. 

The unpleasant facts of cybernetics which 
I've outlined to you today, the sociological 
upheavals which afflict the Nation, and the 
attitude of our Federal Government in its 
determination to shape our liyes, bring us 
face to face with this basic question: Is man 
merely an animate object to be manip- 
ulated? . 

The time is growing very short for us to 
prevent a realization of George Orwell's 
nightmare 20 years ahead of 1984. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExEs.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
stonaL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

'TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the dally Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation wheneyer the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 


2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 744-point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollcalis shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary, 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 
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4. Tabular matter.—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof jfurntshed.—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 

_Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 

addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections — The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to datly Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 

- ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses, 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
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tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indica 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11, Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the oficial 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rrconů which is in contravention of tbis 
paragraph, 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
acript and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of ® 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiri¢® 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not ex 50 pages (US 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, whe? 
presented to either House, shall be refe 
immediately to the Committee on Hous? 
Administration of the House of Represent®- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin” 
istration of the Senate, who, in making theif 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall ba 
printed before such committee has repor 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may p 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will pl t 
give information thereof to the Governme? 
Printing Office, that thelr addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Wise Spending for Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 11. 1963 


Mr. METCALF. Mr, President, 2 years 
ago the Weather Bureau and the Forest 
ce completed joint development of 
& soundly based national fire weather 
Plan. It was hoped at the time that 
Completion of the plan would mark the 
g of a long-range program to 
Provide better protection for our valu- 
able forest resources through improved 
weather services. 

The Congress in 1961 appropriated a 
Sum of $200,000 for the program for fis- 
Cal year 1962. This was expected to be 
the first installment in an increasing in- 
vestment in the national fire weather 
plan, which eventually would operate 
With annual appropriations of $1,350,000. 
An appropriation of $350,000—a $150,000 

rease over fiscal 1962—was made for 
1963, bringing the level of funds to 
about one-fourth of what is considered 
Necessary to do the job that must be 
done in fire weather services. 

I was surprised and distressed to learn 

year that the administration's budg- 
et requests for the next fiscal year do 
not include an increase over the 1963 ap- 
Propriations for the program. I under- 
Stand an additional sum of $200,000 is 
Needed to bring the level of funds up to 
$550,000 for fiscal 1964 and keep the pro- 
Sram on schedule. 

Such an increase would be consistent 
With the guidelines set down 2 years ago 
When it was assumed that annual appro- 
briations would be brought to the $1,350,- 
000 level over a 7-year period. I cannot 
Overemphasized the importance of keep- 
ing this program on schedule. Our Na- 
tion—particularly those areas with ex- 

nsive forest resources—cannot afford 
& slowdown in this vital program. 

I am told the program already has 

ught substantial progress in fire 
Weather services, The program has pro- 
Vided 32 new type radio transceivers and 
18 camper-type mobile fire weather 
Units. New fire weather offices with one 
fire weather meteorologist in each have 

n established at Montgomery, Ala.; 
Anchorage, Alaska; Phoenix, Ariz.; 

ramento, Fresno, and Eureka, Calif.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
and Medford, Oreg. Additional fire 
Weather meteorologists have been hired 
to strengthen fire weather efforts at Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Redding, 
Calif.; Talahassee, Fla.: Boise, Idaho; 
Chicago, III.; Missoula, Mont.; Asheville, 
N.C.; Pendleton, Portland, and Salem, 
Oreg.; and Olympia and Seattle, Wash. 


Appendix 


As Mr. H. R. Glascock, Jr., forest coun- 
sel of the Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association, recently pointed out in 
a letter to me: 

The potential for the development of fire 
weather service as a conservation tool has 
started to be unlocked and shows great 
promise in helping to save forest resources 
from fire. This seems a poor time to allow 
the program to founder. 


Mr. President, I agree with Mr. Glas- 
cock. We must do a better job in fire 
weather services if we are to be success- 
ful in reducing the millions of dollars 
worth of damage that fire does to our 
forests each year. I am hopeful that the 
Congress will appropriate for fiscal year 
1964 an additional $200,000 to bring the 
figure up to the full $550,000 needed to 
keep this important program on 
schedule. 

In March of this year, Mr. Glascock 


presented a paper at the 1963 Western 


Fire Weather Meteorologists Conference 
in Portland, Oreg. The paper was en- 
titled What's Happened to Fire 
Weather Research?“ Two years earlier, 
Mr. Glascock had presented a paper on 
the same subject at the 1961 conference, 
also in Portland. The 1961 paper was 
entitled “Fire Weather Service—the 
Underdeveloped Conservation Tool.” 

Mr. President, I commend Mr. Glas- 
cock’s remarks to the attention of my 
colleagues and ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the Appendix of 
the Record. I also ask that the edi- 
torial “Wise Spending for Conservation,“ 
from the May 1, 1963, issue of the Ore- 
gon Journal be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Wat's HAPPENED TO FIRE WEATHER RESEARCH? 
(By H. R. Glascock, Jr.) 

Two years ago “Fire Weather Service—The 
Underdeveloped Conservation Tool” was the 
subject of my remarks to the Western Fire 
Weather Conference here in Portland. It 
was the kickoff of Western Forestry and Con- 
servation Association’s efforts to gain support 
and financing for the then new national 
plan for improved fire weather service. For 
the assoclation's policy statement urges “a 
strengthened fire weather program in West- 
ern North America developed in cooperation 
With governmental weather agencies, forest 
protective organizations and private land- 
owners.” 

It is pleasant to recall that the plan did 
get under way with appropriations of $200,- 
000 for fiscal year 1962 and an additional 
$150,000 for fiscal year 1963, thanks especially 
to the interest taken by seyeral western 
Senators. 

NEW PROGRAM FALTERS 

After agreeing to speak on “What's Hap- 
pened to Fire Weather Research?” at this 
conference, I discovered that the national 
plan so auspiciously launched in 1961 is 
faltering after receiving only about one- 
fourth of the planned We found 
in Washington last week that the President’s 


budget for fiscal year 1964 does not include 
any increase for fire weather. So the plan, 
already behind its 7-year schedule, is start- 
ing to founder. Perhaps then I should be 
talking this morning about how to save the 
ship, rather than how to improve its engine 
and rudder. 

You have just heard Assistant Chief of the 
Weather Bureau Russ Grubb describe the 
progress that has been made in implement- 
ing an expanded and stronger fire weather 
service. You know that the highest priori- 
ties are still being given in the West and 
Southeast; that new mobile units and radio 
equipment have been purchased; that fire 
weather service has been started this year 
at Eureka, Calif., and strengthened at Sac- 
ramento, Fresno, and Redding, as well as 
several points in the East, 

Let me, then,-repeat what I said to you 
in 1961: if we cannot move forward with this 
sorely needed conservation program to pro- 
tect all of our forest resources from devasta- 
tion by fire, we are gullty of poor economics, 
of being pennywise and pound foolish. This 
is underscored here in the Northwest now 
by the heavy expanse of slash from the hor- 
rendous storm of Columbus Day last—fuel on 
the ground waiting for the right fire weather 
to take us by surprise during the next few 
fire seasons—to compound our already stag- 
gering losses. 

But we must get in some licks on research 
too. Imust answer my own question “What's 

to Fire Weather Research?” with 
a resoun: “Nothing.” Research and de- 
velopment funds in the Weather Bureau are 
now separate from operations funds. The 
latter cannot be transferred to the former. 
Without question, the Bureau believes in re- 
search to back up operations. This is shown 
dramatically in such examples as the satellite 
program where research precedes each and 
every new advance, 

FIRE WEATHER RESEARCH ECLIPSED 


Unfortunately it seems the satellites and 
aviation are eclipsing fire weather almost 
completely in the competition for research 
funds. Out of a current total of some $1114 
million for research and development—one- 
fifth of the total Weather Bureau budget 
not counting Its satellite —4 micro- 
scopic amount of less than $50,000 is being 
spent nationally on fire weather research. 
This permits one full-time fire weather re- 
searcher here in Portland and one part-time 
fire weather researcher in Washington, D.C. 
Except for a full-time researcher in Cali- 
fornia, paid for from funds transferred from 
the U.S. Forest Service, that is the extent of 
the Weather Bureau's budgeted fire weather 
research program at this time. 

Of course, it must be remembered that a 
certain amount of the research done in other 
flelds of weather is of value in fire weather. 
In addition, it is known that some of the 
operations work In fire weather constitutes 
research of one kind or another. Nor are 
these remarks. meant to imply that there is 
not now under way a valuable program of 
forest-fire-behavior research on the part of 
protection agencies, 

RESEARCH BACKING ESSENTIAL 


Let us remind ourselves, however, of the 
important place which intensified fire- 
weather research and development itself is 
given in the National Plan for an improved 
fire-weather service. The plan boldly de- 
clares that e of the fire-weather 
service needs to be solidly backed by a vigor- 
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ous program of research, This is particularly 
important ‘because of the unique nature of 
fire-weather forecasting and the small 
amount of work done in this field.” 

The plan goes on to say: 

“The fire-weather program needs to achieve 
and maintain a high level of forecast accu- 
racy in predicting such weather factors as 
wind speed, relative humidity, thunderstorm 
occurrence, and others, sometimes in detail. 
and usually for wild mountainous country. 
A research program is needed that will keep 
the flre-weather service abreast of develop- 
ments in meteorology and equip it to satisfy 
the needs of the increasingly dynamic fire- 
control organizations throughout the United 
States. 

“Research needed for fire-weather fore- 
casting is distinct from the meteorological 
research fire protection agencies can be ex- 
pected to do as part of forest-fire-behavior 
research. Fire-behavior research is concen- 
trated primarily on identification and meas- 
urement of weather factors and their com- 
binations that influence the behavior of fire. 
Forecasting research must be concentrated on 
finding ways to improve localized forecasts of 
these weather factors.” P 

The national plan for fire-weather service 
went on to state the areas of greatest need 
in research and to outline responsibilities in 
the under guidance of the Weather 
Bureau's Office of Meteorological Research 
and coordination of a Fire-Weather Research 
Supervisor. à 

WORTH FIGHTING FOR 

This critically needed backing for an im- 
proved fire-weather service has not gotten 
off the ground. Not a penny has gone into 
it in the first 2 years in which the national 
plan has had operational financing. Thus 
the axiom that research must precede or go 
hand in hand with advances in any technical 
field such as fire weather is being reversed. 

Above all, I do not want to leave the im- 
pression that our tion, representing 
both public and private forest agencies in 
the West, is satisfied with or resigned to this 
state of affairs. We have been fighting for 
better protection of our forest resources since 
1909. There have been plenty of discourage- 
ments along the way. And while a realistic 
program for forecasting fire weather has been 

cularly hard to come by, it is especially 
worth fighting for. 
LEAST KNOWN FIRE FACTOR 


Of the three ingredients of a forest fire— 
fuel, oxygen, and heat—weather influences 
each one. It determines if and how a fire 
will burn. And yet, of ali the factors influ- 
encing forest fire, weather is the one we 
know the least about. This is a protection 
weakness which accounts for many of our 
failures in fire prevention, detection and sup- 
pression and in using fire as a protection tool, 

BUDGETING NEEDED J 


Informed sources in the Weather Bureau 
feel that a fire weather research and develop- 
ment program financed at $175,000 per year 
would realistically fulfill this part of the 
national plan now underway. We earnestly 
hope that this item will be included in the 
President's budget for fiscal year 1965, along 
with funds to get the operational phase back 
on schedule. It is understandable why Con- 
gress has been reluctant to appropriate funds 
for an agency or administration which does 
not request them. 

EARTH PROGRAMS IMPORTANT TOO 


Now that the initial breakthrough has 
come in improving the fire weather service, 
it is clearly time to push ahead in this 
neglected field of conservation. Fire losses 
to forest resources are still unconscionably 
high, It is no depreciation of the value of 
launching satellites and rockets into outer 
space—and doing it sooner rather than 
later—to suggest that we can also en 
ourselves by seizing the more immediate, if 
less exciting, opportunities to extend the 
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resources on the surface of this planet. In 
dividing up our tax moneys to keep this 
Nation strong and free and happy, one 
wonders if we should not figure on being a 
couple seconds slower in reaching the moon 
in order to finance making the earth a better 
place on which to live. 

Fire WEATHER SERVICE—THE UNDERDEVELOPED 

CONSERVATION TOOL 


(By H. R. Glascock, Jr.) 


One hundred million dollars a year on 
forest fire control and less than one-half 
of 1 percent of that amount on fire- 
weather service. These rough estimates of 
total national effort illustrate the inconspicu- 
ous-relative position to which fire-weather 
endeavor in the United States is relegated. 
If the hard-to-estimate but huge value of 
forest fire losses nationwide were added to 
fire control costs and compared to these fire 
weather expenditures, the latter would then 
indeed appear insignificant, 

From this the layman might conclude that 
weather and man’s knowledge of it have but 
a small part to play in forest fire control. 
But, of course, the opposite is true. Weather 
teams up with fuel and topography to deter- 
mine the origin and behavior of any wildfire. 
Knowledge of fire weather is the key tool 
in both forest fire prevention and control. 

Why then this disparity of attention? Is 
it that somehow adequate fire-weather re- 
search and service come cheap? Unfortu- 
nately not. It is rather than fire-weather 
service lags well behind its potential, is in- 
deed an underdeveloped conservation tool. 

Is this good economics? What would im- 
proved fire weather service, properly used, 
have done in the recent bad fire years in the 
West to reduce fire losses, including losses 
of forest resources and human life? What 
would it have done to cut fire fighting costs 
and production and wage losses from woods 
closures? No one can say, but neither can 
anyone deny a considerable probable effect. 
This state of affairs obviously is poor eco- 
nomics, & case of being penny wise and pound 
foolish. 

How do we explain this deficiency, con- 
tinulng as it has long after various attempts 
to remedy it have been tried and have failed? 
I think we must first state what is not the 
cause of the problem. We must affirm the 
fact that the relatively few personnel now 
engaged in or associated with fire weather 
research and forecasting are as competent 
and dedicated a group of professional men as 
can be found anywhere, In fact, it may 
become a considerable problem to find men 
of equal training and ability with whom to 
strengthen the fire weather program. 

Instead, the basic reason for insufficient 
emphasis on fire weather service of recent 
years to protect the fast-growing multiple- 
use values of the forest would seem to be 
the faster growing values of commercial 
aviation and overwhelming competition from 
that and other sources for Weather Bureau 
services. It doesn't take many plane crashes 
with their attendant losses of life in this 
day of heavy air travel to create strong pub- 
lic and governmental interest in strength- 
ened programs to improve air safety, pro- 
grams which involve weather service among 
other things. How much value in forest re- 
sources, one might ask, would have to be de- 
stroyed by fire with how much attendant 
loss of life and,cost of control efforts to create 
as much or even proportional amounts of 
public and governmental interest in remedial 
action? Would the great fire losses in Cali- 
fornia in 1960 do it, where the firefighting 
costs alone on two of the largest fires were 
over $1144 million apiece* and where nine 
men's lives were lost on firefighting duty? 
While the U.S. Weather Bureau's service to 
aviation has justifiably increased tremen- 
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dously in the last few years, the same old 
problem of fire weather has become pro- 
portionally an even smaller part of the total 
Bureau effort with inadequate funds avall- 
able for all programs. 

Of course, there are other factors contribut- 
ing to the underdevelopment of flre-weather 
service as a tool. The aircraft industry has 
no doubt worked harder for improved fore- 
casts than have forest land managers. And 
foresters surely have needed to make better 
use of fire-weather forecasts on all fires. The 
very nature of the fire-weather problem calls 
for the closest cooperation and communica- 
tion among many people busy with many 
other things: Governmental weather sgen- 
cles, forest protection organizations, and pri- 
vate and public land managers. There is 
room for improvement in these areas. Nor 
can it be said that interest or progress has 
been lacking on the part of governmental 
weather agencies in improving the fire- 
weather service. There are several areas of 
improvement in the last few years which 
offer encouragement: The establishment of 
successful cooperative forecasting units in 
the State forestry headquarters in Oregon 
and Washington; the planning and instal- 
lation of the first mountain-top weather 
radar unit on a peak in Montana to detect 
and track lightning storms; the maintenance 
of the position of Western Fire-Weather Co- 
ordinator; the invited participation of for- 
estry representatives in the annual western 
fire weather conferences: significant progress 
in some phases of flre-weather research and 
equipment development, 

But the needs are great and greater every 
year for a strengthened program of fire- 
weather service. As Mr. Loren A. Tucker, 
supervisor, division of forest fire control, 
Washington State Department of Natural Re- 
sources, told the Western Forest Fire Re- 
search Committee Meeting last December? 
“The land manager is called upon to make 
decisions, based on weather information, in- 
volving thousands of dollars of his employ- 
er's money and millions of acres of publie 
and private forests * * * forecasters still ad- 
mit that it is very risky burning ahead of ® 
forecasted rain * * and the American Me- 
teorological Society still “holds that issu- 
ance of detailed day-by-day weather fore- 
casts for more than 2 or 3 days in advance 15 
misleading and not justified by present me- 
teorological knowledge." 

Mr. Tucker concluded: Then, if this is the 

situation, meteorology, as applied to fire 
weather, is not advancing fast enough to 
pace with the need in land management. 
Forest land managers should see to it that 
the fire-weather forecasting service is getting 
Its share of the research ple, so our fore- 
casters can have more knowledge at thelr 
disposal. We can then have forecasts in de- 
tail good for 5 days or more. Were this ao“ 
complished the benefits in increased profits, 
because of reduced operating costs to 
agencies depending on weather would com- 
pensate manyfold the added cost of 
necessary to accomplish this.“ 
In addition it must be recalled that 61 
percent of all commerctal forest land in 
the West is federally owned or managed. ® 
major area of Federal responsibility in forest 
resource protection, And there 18 much 
feeling that basic research in conservation 
matters is also a prime responsibility of the 
Government since its values accrue to the 
whole Nation. 

Realizing these facts, the last two Western 
Forestry Conferences, representing both 8 
public and private forestry agencies of oo 
western United States and Canada, ha“ 
resolved “to support and promote en 
strengthened fire-weather program” whi 4 
“should be developed in cooperation Wit 
governmental weather agencies, forest pro" 
tection organizations and private landow? 
ers.” Mentioned was formulation of a de- 
tailed program that includes: 
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(a) Improved and more detailed local fire- 
Weather forecasts. 

(b). Better long-range forecasting facili- 
ties on a regional basis. 

(e) Expanded research in fire-weather 
forecasting. 

It is pleasant to relate that a committee 
Of the U.S. Weather Bureau and the U.S. 
Porest Service in Washington have recently 
developed a new national plan for fire- 
Weather service, This plan, as finally revised 
After comment of many local agencies af- 
fected, would add fire-weather service at 33 
Additional offices around the Nation and 
Strengthen services at the existing 15 offices. 

, plus supporting area forecast centers 
Would extend fire-weather forecasting to 
those portions of the country which do not 
Row have such service and where protecting 
forests, range and other watershed land from 
Are is an important activity. The plan 
Would also provide for intensification of 
existing services with emphasis on close con- 
tact between fire-wea*her personnel and user. 

: a vigorous, first-class forecasting sery- 

„ adequately, staffed by competent mete- 
Crologists with special training in fire- 
Weather and fire control matters supported 

an aggressive research program. 

This ambitious step forward in fire- 
Weather forecasting in the United States has 
Much indeed to recommend it. It would 
establish many new fire-weather service of- 

s in the West where they are needed, 
Such as: Riverside, Fresno, Sacramento and 
Eureka, Calif.; Medford and Pendleton, 
Oreg: Spokane, Wash.; Billings, Mont.; 
Casper or Cheyenne, Wyo.; Rapid City, 
8. Dak; Denver, Colo.; Albuquerque, N. 
Mex.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Reno, Nev.; 
Phoenix, Ariz; Juneau and Fairbanks, 


One big mission, however, would seem to 
that the plan, while providing for train- 
of fire-weather meteorologists, does not 
Provide for training of fire control personnel 
to insure that optimum use is made of fore- 
Casts and weather information provided. 
Neither is there provision for training of the 
porary fire-weather observers, the season- 
Al lookouts, fire guards and others who take 
and report fire-weather observations, 
There may be other deficiencies and pos- 
Adly some excessive development devoted to 
areas not in sufficient need of it. However, 
On balance, this is a most constructive and 
pian for progress and achievement in 
“weather service. If it is budgeted for 
and approved as part of the administration's 
et, and I trust it will be, it should be 
amply supported in the Appropriations Com- 
Mittees of House and Senate by those who 
this great opportunity. An opportu- 
Rity, that is, for a renal breakthrough in 
weather service, the underdeveloped 
forest conservation tool. 


[From the Oregon Journal, May 1, 1963] 
Wise SPENDING ron CONSERVATION 


More than half the forest fires In Oregon 
each summer are started by lightning, Forest 
Protection agencies have made some real 

ess In teaching men to be careful with 
fire in the woods, although they have by no 
ns solved this problem. 

But they can't stop the lightning strikes 
Which in a single storm may set hundreds of 

u. any one of which might blow up into 
a dig one. 
In Missoula, Mont., n fire research labors- 
operated jointly by the US. Forest 
Service and the Weather Bureau tracks 
understorms by radar. It can spot them 
200 mites away. Cloud seeding over these 
eee on an experimental basis, hns 
" ught a significant reduction in lightning 
trikes over timber. 
is is but one example of how knowl- 
tree of the weather can stre n fire con- 
l- Experts in this field have said that 
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such knowledge is a “key tool“ in both pre- 
vention and control. 

In recent years, a committee of the 
Weather Bureau and Forest Service de- 
veloped a new national plan for a strength- 
ened fire weather forecasting service, which 
would include adequate staffing by meteor- 
Ologists trained in fire weather and fire con- 
trol matters, supported by an aggressive 
research program. 

This plan started falteringly with appro- 
priations of $200,000 for fiscal year 1962 and 
$150,000 for fiscal 1963, but this is woefully 
inadequate and the President's budget for 
fiscaF 1964 does not include any increase for 
fire weather. Nothing is being done to 
strengthen research. 

H. R. Glascock, Jr., of the Western Forestry 
and Conservation Association estimates that 
roughly $100 million a year is spent on total 
national fire control efforts and less than 
one-half of 1 percent on fire weather serv- 
ices. The comparison does not even take 
into account the huge annual fire losses in 
both public and private forests. 

This organization, which has for years been 
working to strengthen forest protection in 
all areas, contends that thousands of dollars 
spent in improving fire weather services can 
save millions, 

Since 61 percent of all commercial forest 
land is federally owned or managed, the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government in 
this matter is clear. Spending to conserve 
our resources is not wasteful. It can be some 
of the wisest investing we do. 


Iowa 3 Urges Congress To 
Adopt Corn Tassel as the National 
Floral Emblem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr, SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Iowa Legislature has adopted House 
Concurrent Resolution No. 16 which urges 
the Congress of the United States to 
adopt the corn tassel as the national 
floral emblem. 

Because I personally feel that there is 
a historic basis as well as a sound pa- 
triotic basis for making the corn tassel 
the floral emblem of this country, I com- 
mend this resolution to the attention of 
my colleagues with the hope that it will 
influence the final decision when a floral 
abies is chosen, The resolution fol- 

OWS: 
HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 16 

Whereas in recognition of the importance 
of corn to our Nation’s Founding Fathers, 
present citizens and future generations; and 

Whereas in gratitude for nature's gift of 
this versatile and vital, lifegiving plant; and 

Whereas in view of the fact that this na- 
tive plant of the United States grows in all 
50 of the United States; and 

Whereas in realization that this plain. 
homespun, simple and tough-of-fiber plant 
with its earthiness and unaffected genuine- 
ness will give the United States a truly 
unique floral symbol; and 

Whereas in view of the fortunate geo- 
graphical position of Iowa as heart of the 
Nation's great Corn Belt: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the house (the senate concur- 
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ring), That the 60th General Assembly of the 
State of Iowa urges the Congress of the 
United States to adopt the corn tassel as the 
national floral emblem; be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded by the chief clerk of the house 
to the President of the United States, and to 
each Member of the Iowa Delegation of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the United States. 
ROBERT W. NADEN, 
Speaker of the House, 
WILLIAM R. KENDRICK, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


Supreme Court Picture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD V. LONG - 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has finished another term. Its decisions 
have received both loud praise and severe 
criticism depending upon the case and 
the outlook of the commentator, 

In my opinion, the overall record of the 
Court during its October 1962 term was 
an excellent one. The Court continued 
to meet its responsibilities as .the 
“Guardian of Liberty.” I would like to 
pay special tribute to our great Chief 
Justice who has served the American 
people so well. Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren and all the members of the Supreme 
Court are to be commended for their 
courage and their dedication to the 
Constitution of the United States and 
the American people. 

The Christian Science Monitor re- 
cently carried an interesting article on 
the Supreme Court written by Mr. Rich- 
ard L. Strout. I ask unanimous consent 
the article be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, June 
21, 1963] 
Surreme COURT PICTURE 
(By Richard L, Strout) 

“In Salt Lake City,” a returned Senator 
told this reporter, “they have just put up 
two big billboards, ‘Impeach Earl Warren.“ 

By they.“ he referred rather incredulously 
to a well-known rightwing political organi- 


ration. 


Inside the Supreme Court chamber the 
crowd walts for the man the billboards want 
impeached, and the other members of the 
High Court. It is a little past 10 and the 
buzzing turns into deep silence, much like 
the President's press conference just before 
Mr. Kennedy appears. ' 

It is an impressive setting where architect 
and decorator have somehow combined to 
make a huge chamber cosy. I don't quite 
know how they do it, and wonder at it when- 
ever I enter. There are 24 huge, veined 
mable columns, and rich, red curtains that 
loop down 30 feet, as thick as bed quilts, and 
drawn aside at the bottom as though they 
were tents waiting for Ivanhoe to enter. 

The indirect lighting gives a warm, mellow 
glow, and the loud speaker system is dis- 
cretly camouflaged. 


- | 
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In three alcoves on the side sit a couple 
of dozen reporters, fenced off by the marble 
columns that are cool and delicious to the 
hand. 

The crier gives a smart crack and an- 
nounces the Court with another touch of 
medievalism, “Oyez, oyez, oyez,” and the 
nine justices pop in between the triangular 
entrances of the curtains, There is the cus- 
tomary introduction of new lawyers. Then, 
because this is the last day of the 9-months’ 
term, the decision reading promptly begins. 

There are a couple of 5 to 4 decisions 
with the majority ruling in one that be- 
cause a naturalized American once belonged 
to the Communist Party a good many years 
ago he may not necessarily be deported. He 
is a grandfather, it develops, as Mr. Justice 
Goldberg recites the facts orally. When he 
went over the border for a few hours the 
Immigration Service wouldn't let him come 
back again. No doubt it is cases like that 
that cause the patriotic group in Utah to 
want to impeach the Chief Justice. 

The majority of the Court argues that an 
allen has to be proved to have been a Com- 
munist in a meaningful manner” (ie, un- 
derstood what it was all about). Like other 
Justices, Mr. Goldberg speaks in a simple, 
conversational style, referring to other mem- 
bers of the Court as “my brothers.” 

“We don't think people ought to be de- 
ported on an inference, he says. “Depor- 
tation is a drastic sanction that can disrupt 
families and destroy lives.” 

Now Mr. Justice Brennan says why the 
Court won't let Philadelphia’s second and 
third largest banks merge. “Asso often hap- 

” he says at one point, Congress fol- 
lowed its ‘unfortunate habit’ of not making 
its meaning too plain.“ 

Mr. Justice Harlan and Mr. Justice Stewart 
dissent from this one; the former calls the 
majority's reasoning a “tour de force.” Mr. 
Justice Goldberg goes along with “my broth- 
ers, Harlan and Stewart” part way. 

The “skyline” of the Justices’ heads differs 
from year to year, and older ones move 
closer to the Chief Justice at the center. 
His white head towers above them all. Jus- 
tices Black and Brennan have lower chairs 
which rock slightly, so that their heads move 
a trifle like objects undulating idly with the 
tide. Neither is as short as the former 
Justice Felix Frankfurter, however, whose 
head had the disconcerting habit of disap- 
pearing or appeared only in part with his 
bright eyes seemingly peeping from ambush. 

There is a patent case on sewing machines, 
and now Mr. Justice Tom Clark is reading 
the celebrated school prayer decision. A 
rustle of interest goes over the audience. He 
speaks in a folksy, rather nasal Texas voice, 
as he moves over the difficult subject. In 
the elaborateness of his explanation of the 
8-to-1 opinion, one senses a desire of the 
majority to have its view understood. Mr. 
Justice Brennan wants this so much that 
he has written a 77-page concurrent opinion 
which he admits rather ruefully may be too 
long. 

918 ts surprising how human it all is, here 
at what a former great Justice called the 
quiet at the center of the hurricane. 


Kennedy Performance: Much Talk, No 
Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
most refreshing, amidst all the adula- 


o 
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tion of the Kennedy press, to read a de- 
cisive estimate from a critic who gets to 
the heart of the issue and expresses 
himself so well. 

In yesterday’s Washington Daily News, 
William F. Buckley, Jr., unmasks the 
Kennedy image: 

THe KENNEDY Imace—As SZEN FROM THE 
RIGHTFIELD BLEACHERS 
(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 

A recent public opinion poll discloses that 
Mr. Kennedy’s popularity has slipped pre- 
cipitously. If this finding is correct, it is 
the most exhilarating datum since Plato's 
proof that even an illiterate slave boy could 
be taught to understand his complicated 
theorem of Pythagoras. There is apparently 
hope for the human race after all. 

I intend no personal slight to our leader, 
for whom I wish a long and happly life. But 
I do feel it is high testimony to democratic 
perspicacity that the feeling should finally 
obtrude into the consciousness of the pub- 
lic that notwithstanding the gentleman’s 
personal virtues and his devout enjoyment 
of the perquisites of high office, the simple 
fact is he has no apparent qualifications for 
it. 

A few weeks ago a British magazine pub- 
lished a devastating full page cartoon show- 
ing a monster machine bursting with tech- 
nological gargoyles, pipes, valves, spouts, in- 
dicators, belis, keyboards, switches, each 
named after some emblematic human sore— 
“The Negro Problem,” “The Vietnam Prob- 
lem,” “The Berlin Wall,” “Castro Cuba,” 
“Gold Flow.“ etc., and across the whole ap- 
paratus the license plate: “The Kennedy 
Machine.” “It’s wonderful,” and awed spec- 
tator remarks, “but what does it do?” 

The word is indeed getting about: The 
fabulous Kennedy machine, designed to cope 
with all the problems that beset mankind, is 
stalled. The delirious self-assurance, all that 
youthful energy, all those teeming Harvard 
brains with which the machine has throbbed 
away now for nearly 3 years, has done what? 
Nothing, but nothing important, has been 
accomplished. And the reason is this: Mr. 
Kennedy has no grip on reality, no commu- 
nicable vision of the purposes of his admin- 
istration. The grandiose rhetoric with which 
he reassures his constituents every time one 
of the meters on the machine registers a 
complaint, is beginning to fall flat as the 
people discern the gruesome truth; that 
this efficient and likeable young man hasn't 
the least idea how to maneuver through the 
greatest crisis in world history. 

The concrete indictment of Mr. Kennedy is 
painfully easy to make. 

It was he who flunked the challenge of the 
Bay of Pigs. 

He stood by while the wall was raised in 
Berlin. 

He concluded the unworkable - 
ments in Laos. e 

He is the prisoner of monopoly labor 
unions, 

He fails to stanch the flow of gold from 
our bleeding Republic. 

He sits by acquiescently while the central 
bureaucracy leeches more and more of the 
power and freedom of the individual. 

However, I suspect it is not the concrete 
failures that have caused the diminution in 
his popularity. It is something else. There 
is a cloying slickness about his total per- 
formance—or rather, lack of performance. 

I believe that any man who would confess 
to his public his temporary incapacity to 
deal with the Nation's problems, citing great 
historical obstructions outside his power to 
cope with, would earn the people's sympathy. 
But that is not Mr. Kennedy’s mode. 

He is surrounded by vain sycophants who 
seek to transmute his dismaying record into 
one great, endless, triumphal parade. The 
word is rodomontade“: a vain, blustering 
self-righteousness. 
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If Mr. Kennedy were to give the impression 
that he is genuinely and even obsessively 
concerned with the great lesions on the 
commonweal, we might show him the pa- 
tience due to a faltering, but determined 
doctor. Instead, the patient grows worse, 
while the doctor gambols about the world 
proclaiming the soundness of his patient's 
health, and his own magical Curative powers- 

This is a tough world. Anyone who wanted 
a serene life, Trotsky reminded us, picked 
the wrong century to be born in. There 
are no instant solutions to any problem. But 
Mr. Kennedy's failure is to admit to their 
seriousness. 

The problem of a Communist state en- 
cysted in the womb of our hemisphere Is, let 
us admit it, a grave one; yet Mr, Kennedy has 
no solution for it whatsoever. 

The problem of the overhead of life in a 
technological society burdened down by mo- 
nopoly unions and hedonistic state welfar- 
ism is a problem—but its existence never 
crosses his complacent lips. 

Our President emerges as the ultimate 
man in the gray flannel suit: Tue great ac- 
commodator, a weather vane on perfect 
bearings—soul-free, immune from the fric- 
tions of reality, the image of total compo- 
sure—at least for so long as the people con- 
tinue in their drugged state. 


Hardy County, W. Va., Named After 
Youthful Patriot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, a recent article in the Char- 
leston (W. Va.) Gazette-Mail relates the 
history of Hardy County, W. Va., which 
was named in honor of Sam Hardy, a 
member of the Continental Congress at 
the age of 25. 

I ask unanimous consent that this arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

Harpy County, W. Va., NAMED AFTER 
YOUTHFUL PATRIOT 

In 1786 the population west of the Blue 
Ridge was on the increase and in that year 
by an act of the Virginia General Assembly 
a county was formed from the southern end 
of Hampshire County and named Hardy after 
Sam Hardy, a distinguished Virginian, who 
had died the previous year at the age of 27 
and who when he was 25 served his State 
as a member of the Continental Congress. 

The town of Moorefield, which is located 
at the confluence of the Moorefield River 
with the South Branch of the Potomac, be- 
came the county seat and has remained such 
to the present time. 

The county contains three rivers—the 
South Branch of the Potomac, the South 
Fork or Moorefield River, and a river, the 
southern end of which is known as Lost 
River and the northern end as Capon River: 
About midway of the county Lost River 
sinks into the ground and disappears and 
several miles farther north on the opposite 
side of a mountain it reappears and is called 
Capon. 

In the early days of the country there were 
many Indians in the vicinity. The South 
Branch Valley was apparently a part of the 
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battleground between the Shawnees and the 
Catawbas, the Cherokees and the Senecas. 
During the period of the French and In- 
dian Wer four forts were built in Hardy 
ty—Fort Pleasant, about 5 miles north 
Moorefield; Town Fort, northeast of 
field; Fort Buttermilk, south of the 
and Fort Riddle, near Lost River. 
The earliest settlers of the county were 
y of Scotch, Irish, German, English, and 
Dutch ancestry, Many direct descendants 
Of these first settlers still live in Hardy 
County. 
The county from its earliest days has been 
arily an agricultural county and some 
Of the best farming land of the east is lo- 
fated along the South Branch of the Po- 


The county is noted for its fine beef cattle 
and in recent years has gone rather ex- 
vely into dairy farming. Poultry is 
Also one. of the major products of the county. 
From the beginning Hardy County has 
had several small manufacturing plants 
Which include tanneries, lumber and wood- 
Working milis, poultry processing plants, and 
in the early days several iron foundries. 
ing the Civil War 15 minor engage- 
Ments were fought in Hardy County. Nine 
A them were at Moorefield; however, Moore- 
and Hardy County remained stanch 
Supporters of the South. The county was 
Sixth in the number of slaves among the 
Counties which were to form West Virginia 
1863. In 1866 the western portion of 
y County was made into a new county 
named Grant, cutting the original area of the 
County about in half, The area has enjoyed 
& rather level economic condition and is not 
one of “boom and bust.“ 

Politically, Hardy County has voted 
Strongly Democratic and, with two or three 
exceptions, om local elections officials have 
yen of that political party since the Civil 

ar. 

The hunting and fishing in Hardy County 

Unsurpassed by any county in the State 
&nd in the summer the county is crowded 
With tourists and vacationers. 

Ronznr M. GAMBLE, 


One Road to Dictatorship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
Call to the attention of the Senate some 
Very strong and pertinent editorial com- 
Ments on the move in the country 
toward dictatorial government. An edi- 
torial entitled “One Road to Dictator- 
Ship” was printed in the July 7, 1963, 
issue of the State and Columbia Record, 
ot Columbia, S.C. I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
ot the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ONE ROAD TO DICTATORSHIP 

Dictatorships sometimes are justified by 
the contention that strong executive action 

needed to restore law and order in areas of 
civil strife. 

But incipient dictators have been known 

stir up civil strife deliberately in order to 
Sore the occasion for a subsequent show of 

e. 


The Japanese, for example, effectively used 
the tactic in thelr expansion throughout 
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the Far East at the outset of World War I. 
Having defeated opposing military forces, the 
Japanese would sit back while domestic chaos 
developed in defenseless civilan commu- 
nities, Then, as community leaders pleaded 
for help in restoring police, health, fire, 
an other protection, the Japanese would 
move in—virtually by invitation—in the in- 
terests of law and order. 

With cold-blooded effiicency, the Kennedy 
administration now is taking a page out of 
the same guidebook for dictatorship. The 
most recent device to promote ractal strife 
is the Defense Departmeht’s directive that 
soldiers will be allowed to take part in anti- 
segregation demonstrations during their 
off-duty hours and when in civilian clothes. 

This is a deliberate step to foster trouble. 
It will have the accompanying result of im- 
posing an impossible task upon miilitary 
comanders who have tried, with commend- 
able success, to keep their soldiers, sailors, 
airmen, and marines out of the cross-cur- 
rents of racial strife. The job of the military 
is national defense, not social reform, and 
it Is despicable to use the Armed Forces 
either on duty or off duty—to promote a 
race-mixing complex which has become an 
Obsession with the Kennedys. 

But these Kennedys are clever. They 
piously warn of trouble and bloodshed ahead, 
holding up their hands in pretended horror 
over the very thought. Yet, in doing so, 
they show premeditation by obliquely sug- 
gesting the very courses of action they 
ostensibly deplore. 

The American people are not such fools 
as to be misled by their represensibe strategy. 
And even southern white men will agree 
with this estimate voiced by a great favorite 
of the Kennedy administration, the Rev- 
erend Dr. Martin L. King: 

“If the law-enforcement agencies continue 
to predict violence—as they do in so many 
cases—this will turn out to be an uncon- 
scious invitation to violence.” 

Quite true. But in the case of the Ken- 
nedys, the invitation is not “unconscious,” 
It is part of a pattern designed to put pres- 
sure on the American people and the Ameri- 
can Congress—all leading to the further 
entrenchment of the Kennedy dynasty. 


GOP and Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been with considerable annoyance and 
some resentment that Republicans have 
witnessed attempts by the promoters of 
civil rights legislation to charge the 
members of the minority party in the 
Congress with the fate of the adminis- 
tration’s proposals in this field. 

Those who view with some dismay the 
divided Democrat Party are naturally 
looking for a scapegoat to whom can be 
shifted the wrath of the proponents of 
civil rights in the event the legislation 
bogs down in either House. Certainly, it 
is the height of fantasy for the adminis- 
tration to try to absolve itself of all 
responsibility for the actions of members 
of the southern contingent of the party 
in the light of its willingness to accept 
their support in the presidential election 
of 1980. Accepting the 81 electoral votes 
of seven southern States in that crucial 
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election denies to the White House the 
privilege of now disavowing the Con- 
gressmen who came to Washington with 
those electors. 

One of the leading newspapers of my 
district, the Lancaster New Era has edi- 
torialized on this brazen attempt of the 
Democrat Party to evade its clear respon- 
sibility in this matter and I am pleased 
to include this realistic analysis as a 
part of these remarks: 

GOP anD Civ. Ricnts 


A clever new line flowing out of Washing- 
ton is a prime example of how civil rights 
is being used for political advantage in an ef- 
fort to smear the Republican Party. 

It goes something like this: 

Unless the Republicans in Congress supply 
the administration’s equal rights bill with 
enough votes to overcome Democratic opposi- 
tion to the public accommodations section, 
their party will be established as The White 
Man’s Party. 

The line has been picked up by extremist 
Negro leaders who are di the GOP 
position and attempting to tag the party as 
anti-Negro. 

It's a brazen attempt to shift the responsi- 
bility from the Democrats to the Republicans 
for any watering down of the rights bill that 
might come. 

It's a line that shows a complete disregard 
of the fact that there are 67 Senate Demo- 
crats and only 33 Republicans, which gives 
the Democrats as a party just the two-thirds 
needed to impose closure on debate. 

Therefore, if the public accommodations 
section of the Democratic administration’s 
bill is defeated because of the lack of the 
two-thirds required for closure, Democratic 
defections will be primarily responsible. 

The record should be set straight on this 
latest move by the administration. For un- 
less the Republican stand is viewed clearly, 
the bigots will succeed in smearing the Re- 
publican Party. 

The Republican Party leadership, headed 
by Senator Evererr Dmxksen, of Illinois, 
strongly questions the legality of the pro- 
posed expansion of the Interstate commerce 
clause of the Constitution. 

This expansion would prohibit private 
owners of facilities of public accommoda- 
tion from discriminating among applicants 
for these facilities. 

Dirksen has long been a political friend of 
the Negro, but his conviction that the Ken- 
nedy civil rights bill is in part an uncon- 
stitutional invasion of the rights of private 
property has brought him into disfavor with 
Negro leaders and some of his liberal fellow 
Senate Republicans. 

It doesn't matter that Dimxsen and his 
moderate followers are prepared to accept 
every other section in the civil rights bill. 

The Senator is being attacked unfairly be- 
cause he won't take the whole Kennedy 
package down to the last comma. 

If the extremists cannot win over the care- 
ful and patient men on this single issue in 
quiet calm debate, then they will try to win 
by threats and hysteria and by presenting 
the moderates to the country as reaction- 
aries. 

The issue is one that involves constitu- 
tional questions of deep concern. It should 
be debated carefully in a setting of mutual 
respect. 

It is wrong to demand that legislators 
give up their convictions, constitutional and 
otherwise, and submit to pressures and false 
accusations of radicals who preach equality, 
but practice intolerance. 

Progress toward the goal of effective na- 
tional civil rights can most soundly be made 
through a positive show of understanding 
and good faith. We cannot quote the Con- 
stitution as our guide in one breath, and 
attempt to pervert it in the next. 
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Honest moderation must prevail. Those 
who call for tolerance must practice it as 
well. The extremists who shout for equality, 
and who will use any means they can com- 
mand, whether it is unmoral, illegal or un- 
constitutional, must not be allowed to poison 
the public's mind against others who seek to 
bring about equality, by legal and constitu- 
tional means in this land of government by 
law. 1 


Property Owners’ Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
President's recommendations on so- 
called civil rights has created consterna- 
tion throughout all sections of our great 
common country. It has become ap- 
parent to people in all segments of our 
society that the politically motivated 
movement will bring about the depriva- 
tion of rights of other minorities as 
well as the majority of the people under 
the guise of giving rights to the Negro 
minority. 

One of the groups of our citizens which 
might be termed a minority group; to 
wit, the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, is muchly concerned 
about its own rights which would be in- 
fringed upon by the enactment of the 
President's proposals. Accordingly they 
have prepared and circulated a pam- 
phlet entitled, “Property Owners’ Bill of 
Rights,” which follows: 

In 1789, the people of America were fear- 
ful that government might restrict their 
freedom. The first Congress of the United 
States, tn that year, proposed a Bill of 
Rights. 

The Bill of Rights, essentially, tells the 
Government what it cannot do. The state- 
ments comprise the first 10 amendments to 
the U.S. Constitution. 

The Bill of Rights has had a profound 
impact upon the history of the world. 

Forty million immigrants gave up much to 
come to this land, seeking something prom- 
ised here—and only here. Many countries 
have abundant natural resources, vast vacant 
lands, and climate as good as America, 

They came here for the promise of secu- 
rity—the promise of freedom—for the pre- 
cious right to live as freemen with equal 
opportunity for all. 

In July of 1868, a new guarantee of free- 
dom was ratified. Its purpose was to guard 
against human slavery. Its guarantees were 
for the equal protection of all. 

This new guarantee of freedom ts the 14th 
amendment. It reads, in part, as follows: 

“No state shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any state deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law, nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws.“ 

The vital importance of these Federal laws 
was reemphasized in a recent statement of 
the Chief Justice of the United States in 
which he urged the retention of “government 
of laws in preference to a government of 
men.” 

Today, the rights and freedoms of the in- 
dividual American property owner are being 
eroded. This endangers the rights and free- 
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dom of all Americans. Therefore, a Bill of 
Rights to protect the American property own- 
er is needed. 

It is self-evident that the erosion of these 
freedoms will destroy the free enterprising, 
individual American. 

It is our solemn belief that the individual 
American property owner, regardless of race, 
color, or creed, must be allowed, under law, 
to retain— 

1, The right of privacy. 

2. The right to choose his own friends. 

3. The right to own and enjoy property 
according to his own dictates. 

4. The right to occupy and dispose of prop- 
erty without governmental interference in 
accordance with the dictates of his con- 
science. 

5, The right of all equally to enjoy prop- 
erty without interference by laws giving 
special privilege to any group or groups. 

6. The right to maintain what, in his opin- 
ion, are congenial surroundings for tenants. 

7. The right to contract with a real estate 
broker or other representative of his choice 
and to authorize him to act for him according 
to his instructions. 

8. The right to determine the acceptability 
and desirability of any prospective buyer or 
tenant of his property. è 

9. The right of every American to choose 
who in his opinion are congenial tenants in 
any property he owns—to maintain the 
stability and security of his income, 

10. The right to enjoy the freedom to ac- 
cept, reject, negotiate, or not negotiate with 
others. 

Loss of these rights diminishes personal 
freedom and creates a springboard for fur- 
ther erosion of liberty. 


What’s in a Name: Confusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I read 
with great interest two editorials that 
appeared in the Angler’s Almanac and 
Data Book for 1963, edited by Mr. Don 
Barry, Buffalo, N.Y. 

I wish to bring these to the attention 
of my colleagues and anglers all over the 
country. The editorials follow: 

WHAT'S IN A NAME: CONFUSION 

Angling is at once the most popular and 
most confused of sports 

Not the least of the many reasons for the 
chaos is the vast array of popular names 
that may be applied to any given species. 
Misnomers flourish even where influential 
agencies have tried to narrow the field of 
names to within reason. 

A single species—like the white crappie, 
just for example—may be known in various 
parts of North America by as many as 40 
different common usage names. 

“I caught a bachelor,” says angler No. 1. 

“I caught a calico bass,” says Angler No. 2. 

And a chorus of other anglers declares the 
catch of goggle-eye, speckled perch, ad in- 
finitum. 

The pity of it all is that they all have 
caught the exact same kind of fish, the white 
crappie—which, incidentally, is not a bass or 
a perch as some of the names might imply, 
but a sunfish. 

The American Fisheries Society has ap- 
proved the common name “Permit” for the 
“Trachinotus” falcatus, while the Outdoor 
Writers Association of America has approved 
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the name Palometa“ for the same species. 
Meanwhile, the APS prefers to call the 
Trachinotus glaucus Palometa and the OWA4 
prefers to call the Trachinotus goodei Per- 
mit, So who's on first? 

If your name is Tom, Dick, or Harry, your 
friends do not call you John, Joe, or Jack. 
And if you are a human being, you are not 
usually referred to as a monkey. Yet, in 
angling, that is the name confusion which 
prevails. A blue pike is not a member of the 
pike family; it is a member of the perch 
family. A smallmouth bass is not a member 
of the bass family; it is a member of the 
sunfish family. A starfish is not a fish at 
all. One dolphin is a fish. Another dolphin 
is a Mammal, 

It is true that a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet, and a fish by any other 
name would be just as much fun to catch. 
Mankind agrees, however, that a rose is & 
rose is a rose. Isn't it about time mankind 
agreed that a fish is a fish is a fish—and 
what kind? 

The AFS and the OWAA have made val- 
lant—and partially successful—attempts to 
standardize the names of fishes. But much 
remains to be done to raze the Tower of 
Babel constructed fish by fish over the years. 
with confusion as mortar, 

It is time—now—for the U.S. Government 
to name a commission of Interested parties, 
scientists, commercial fishermen, and sports- 
men alike, to compile once and for all a 
Single directory of common fish names, The 
appropriation entailed would be small, the 
rewards great. 

Warning bells have been ringing more fre- 
quently of late about the threat of water 
pollution and insecticides to wipe out our 
fish population—the very fish population on 
which millions of dollars are spent annually 
for propagation. Last year piscicide by pol- 
lution took 15 million lives, 

Meanwhile, the boom in angling has been 
well heralded, with the Outdoor Recreation 
Review Commission predicting there will be 
about 63 million anglers by the year 2000. 

The question is this: At what point on the 
graph will the lines of fish death and angling 
growth cross? At existing rates, it appears 
the 63 million anglers will be battling to 
catch an extinct animal: The game fish. 

U.S. legislators who will depend on the 
votes of those 63 million anglers would do 
well—now—to stop fish-killing pollution and 
start planning in earnest to provide adequate 
angling facilities which, one would think, 
should include fish. 


Iowa Group Denounces Hike in Euro- 
pean Poultry Tariff, Urges Retalia- 
tory Measures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the board 
of directors of the Iowa Turkey Federa- 
tion has adopted unanimously a reso- 
lution, denouncing the action of the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community in raising 
still further the Common Market tariff 
on U.S. poultry and calling on the Fed- 
eral Government to take retaliatory ac- 
tion for the protection of American agri- 
culture. 

The board is to be commended for 
the stand it has taken on this vital issue. 
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The text of the resolution reads as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of 
the Iowa Turkey Federation expresses itself 
as being highly incensed by the 30th of 
May 1963, action of the council of Ministers 
Of the European Economic Community in 
Taising the already exorbitant levies of the 
Common Market against American poultry, 
and we urge as strongly as possible, that 
dur Government move immediately to insti- 
tute retaliatory measures for the protection 
ot the American poultry industry and Amer- 
ican agriculture. We further move that this 
Tesolution be given wide-spread communica- 
tion within and without the industry, and 
urge the membership to express themselves 
locally as individuals on this critical issue. 


Servant, Not Master 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr, LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I submit for 
inclusion in the REcorp a column by Mr. 
George Todt which appeared in the July 
3, 1963, issue of the Los Angeles Herald- 
Examiner. 

Set forth in the column is a letter writ- 
ten by a Los Angeles resident, Mrs. Ina 

ell, who discusses with great feel- 
ing the significance to her of displaying 
the American flag. I believe she conveys 
& very fine message which will be of in- 
to many: 
BERVANT, Nor MASTER 
(By George Todt) 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the Re- 
Public for which it stands, one Nation, un- 
der God, indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all.“ James B. Upham and Francis Bel- 
lamy—pledge to the flag. 

Not jong ago my friend George Ross, chief 
Of the department of civic responsibility at 

Federal Savings, turned over to me a 
Marvelous patriotic letter he had received 
from Mrs. Ina Maxwell, 4122 Griffin Street, 
Los les. 

Every thoughtful American citizen who 
loves our country ought to see it, too. 

“Recently I was in your office,” commenced 
Mrs. Maxwell, “and picked up a pamphiet 
Called ‘What Can I Do To Promote Ameri- 
Canism?’ One of the listed items was Dis- 
Play and fly the American flag—at least every 
Sunday. If possible, fly it daily.’ 

“This was interesting to me as my hus- 
band and I came here from Canada. We 
Want to do as Americans do for we hope 
to become citizens of the United States as 
soon as possible. 

THIS A HOLIDAY? 


“I used to put the Stars and Stripes out 
Proudly on weekends. It never failed but 
that someone by our home would ask 
What holiday is it for which you have your 
flag flying?’ After awhile, different people 
Passed it off by saying simply, ‘they are for- 
tigners." 

“Comments such as these have caused us 
to display the American flag only on holidays 
now, Even then I feel I have done a terrible 
Wrong until I see somebody else displaying 

national colors. And there are not too 
Many others, even on those holidays when 
the American flag is supposed to be flown. 
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“What is an American? I believe that be- 
ing born in the United States does not of 
itself make you an American. Legally as a 
citizen, yes—but in the true sense of believ- 
ing in and holding dear the values that made 
the United States the great Nation it is, 
definitely not. 

Most natural-born American citizens do 
not known what their flag stands for nor 
what their country offers them that others 
would not. For generations they have en- 
joyed the blessings of freedom without think- 
ing about, appreciating or doing their just 
share to see that the freedom they enjoy be- 
comes the inheritance of future generations. 

THIS BY CHOICE 


“I am proud to fly the American flag. 
Though not a citizen, I do hope to be. This 
is by choice, not by the accident of having 
been born here. I display the flag because 
is by choice, not by the accident of having 
and maintaining those ideals which alone can 
create true greatness. 

“Those ideals are a belief in, recognition of, 
and reliance on a Supreme Being, the worth 
and responsibilitiy of each individual, that 
government is the servant rather than the 
master of the people, and freedom of individ- 
ual choice. 

NO BETTER REASON 


“These are the ideals I am commemorating 
when I fly the flag. I can think of no better 
reasons for displaying the symbol of this 
country—and what it means to be an Ameri- 
can.“ 

Thank you, Mrs. Maxwell, for sharing your 
beautiful and worthwhile concept of true 
Americanism with my readers and me. What 
you have expressed so well is really deeply en- 
graved in the hearts of most of us—whenever 
we pause to think seriously about it. 

Tomorrow the Independence Day Observ- 
ance Committee of the Sons of the American 
Revolution recommends that we all fly the 
flag of our country at home or our place of 
business. Let’s show our patriotism now. 


Flood-Free Industrial Sites Limit Growth 
of Ohio Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST) VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, West Virginia is one of the six 
States the industry of which has ex- 
panded along the Ohio River Valley. 
One important limiting factor in this ex- 
aras is the flooding habits of the Ohio 
River. 

In its issue of June 16, 1963, the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette-Mail tells 
how improved flood control methods and 
modernization of the lock and dam sys- 
tem on the Ohio are helping to shape the 
industrial future of this region. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record, as follows: 

Ouro VALLEY’S FUTURE SEEN IN HANDS OF 
“OLE Man RIver” 

In mid-March the mighty Ohio River gave 
dramatic answers to the question: What's in 
the future for the Ohio Valley?” 

Swollen by heavy rains and melting snow, 
murky waters surged from the Monongahela, 
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the Little and Big Kanawha, Guyandotte and 
Big Sandy rivers. Flood marks were topped 
in valley cities stretching from Wheeling to 
Cincinnati. 

“The only limiting factor in the future of 
the Ohio Valley,” commented Carlton D. 
Weaver, executive assistant for Ashland Ou 
and Refining Co. at the time, “is the avall- 
ability of plant sites above flood stage.” 
Weaver is president of the Central Ohio Val- 
ley Industrial Council, a nonprofit group 
pledged to push future development of the 
valley. 

Weaver and other authorities agree that 
the major objectives are flood control and 
modernization of the antiquated lock and 
dam system. 

The Ohio waterway—together with the 
availability of raw materials, ample electric 
power and markets—are factors cited as re- 
sponsible for the tremendous postwar boom 
in the six States through which the river 
passes. 

An estimated $17 billion has been spent on 
capital investments, principally new and ex- 
panded chemical plants and electric power- 
plants along the Ohio Valley and its major 
tributaries since World War II. West Vir- 
ginia, which owns 378 miles of this navigable 
river complex, was the direct beneficiary of 
$2,077 million in industrial expansion be- 
tween 1950 and 1961. 

Among the major entries to West Vir- 
ginia’s industrial role during this period 
were: 

Allied Chemical Corp., Solvay Division, and 
National Aniline Division plants at Mounds- 
ville; Mountaineer Carbon Co. at Cresap; 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.’s Chemical Divi- 
sion at Natrium; Mobay Chemical at New 
Martinsville; and Marbon Chemical Division 
at Parkersburg. 

In addition, such familiar firms as Union 
Carbide Corp., Du Pont de Nemours, FMC 
Corp., Celanese, Goodyear, and Goodrich- 
Gulf have established new or expanded op- 
erations in the Ohio and Kanawha River 
Valleys. 

The most notable recent industrial devel- 
opment was the startup last year of Nova- 
mont Corp.'s $10 million polypropylene plant 
at Neal, south of Kenova on the Big Sandy 
River. 

The future of the Ohio Valley hinges 
largely on the expansion of these present fa- 
cilities. The reason is that few choice build- 
ing sites exist along the water route until 
projected flood-control measures are com- 
pleted. 

Experts say that any duplication of the 
postwar surge in new plants cannot logically 
be expected until two major programs are 
completed by the U.S. Corps of Engineers: 
(1) a billion-dollar modernization of the 
Ohio's system of locks and dams to catch up 
with present river traffic; and (2) completion 
of a far-ranging system of fiood-control 
dams at the headwaters of the river's major 
tributaries. 

During 1960 about 17.7 billion ton-miles of 
freight were moved on the Ohio River. From 
Pittsburgh to the Mississippi at Cairo, II., 
the waterway flows a distance of 981 miles. 
The tonnage moved represents almost 15 per- 
cent of the total hauled on inland waterways, 
or 1½ times that moved through the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

Western Reserve University Prof. Marvin 
J. Barloon, in a recent study of inland traffic, 
observed: ` 

“This continuous artery may be character- 
ized as the Main Street of the Nation's in- 
land waterway system. Pittsburgh’s corri- 
dor to the Mississippi is the Ohio River. It is 
a constricted corridor. * * * The old facilities 


As if responding to this entreaty, the Corps 
of Engineers opened 2 of the 19 new locks 
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proposed on the Ohio River last year. Bar- 
loon called the New Cumberland and 
Greenup Dams “massive landmarks in the 
turning point now at hand in the long 
growth career of the Ohio.“ 

It costs from $50 to $100 an hour to hold 
a tow in waiting for lock access. Using an 
average figure of $75, the cost of waiting 
for lock access at lock No. 20, below Parkers- 
burg, amounted to an average of 0.86 mill 
per ton-mile of freight transmitting the 
10.3-mile pool during the year 1959. 

Dr. Joseph R. Hartley, of Indiana Univer- 
sity, said that a representative cost of carry- 
ing freight on the Ohio River runs about 4 
mills per ton-mile. Using this figure, the 
cost of congestion at one of the old Ohio 
River locks amounts to more than 21 percent 
of the total barging cost today. 

“On a good many marginal movements,” 
said Hartley, this differential would be large 
enough to keep them off the river.” At the 
projected rate of traffic growth in the lock 
No. 20 pool, the cost of congestion will mount 
to more than 3 mills per ton-mile by 1965 
and to nearly 4 mills by 1967, doubling the 
cost of river transportation. 

When this happens, the Ohio Valley’s barge 
access will no longer be an important factor 
in plant location. 

The Ohio River transportation system ac- 
tually starts at Fairmont, W. Va. Major 
projects on the Monongahela River flowing 
northward to Pittsburgh include the Ope- 
kiska locks and dams. The two projects will 
be completed in 1965 at a total cost of $56 
million. 

Remaining major projects under study or 
construction on the Ohio River bordering 
West Virginia include the Pike Island ($61 
million), Hannibal ($56 million), Willow 
Island ($66 million), Belleville ($61 million), 
and Racine ($77 million). 

Overall, 19 projected superlocks will re- 
place 46 existing locks and dams along the 
entire length of the Ohio River. 

Of equal importance to the Ohio Valley's 
future growth is flood control. 

Completion of the Summersville Reservoir 
in November of 1964 and opening of the Sut- 
ton Reservoir last year mark a major step 
toward relieving fast runoffs from the steel 
Appalachians. Other West Virginia projects 
which have been deferred for restudy by 
Congress include: Birch Reservoir, Burnsville 
Reservoir, West Fork Reservoir, and Steer 
Creek Reservoir. 

In supporting the Corps of Engineers’ 
costly program of navigation and flood con- 
trol, the Ohio Valley Improvement Associa- 
tion, headquartered in Cincinnati, stated: 

“Recent floods in Indiana, Illinois, and 
Kentucky as well as disastrous floods (in 
1961) in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana 
and those of 3 years ago in southeastern 
Kentucky and southern West Virginia em- 
phasize the of the (Ohio) 
Basin’s defense against the ravages of floods 
and underscore the necessity for accelerating 
the authorized comprehensive flood control 
plans for the Ohio River Basin.” 


“ ‘Peace Force’ and Disarmament” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, two develop- 
ing situations call our attention to the 
ultimate objectives of the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. One 
is the departure this week of Averell 
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Harriman to resume nuclear test ban dis- 
cussions with Moscow. The other is the 
growing rift in the Smo-Soviet bloc. 
Both of these developments could in- 
crease tempo of disarmament negotia- 
tions. With that fact in mind, I offer for 


my colleagues’ consideration the follow- 


ing editorial from the Carthage, Mo., 
Press entitled Peace Force’ and Dis- 
armament.” 

Prack Force’ AND DISARMAMENT" 


Buried in the governmental labyrinth that 
is Washington is a Federal office which is 
planning to disarm us, disband,our miltiary 
forces and deliver us to a Soviet general. 

Tou think this sounds fantastic? You're 
right. It does, but it's true. The office is the 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
and the plan is a Federal publication known 
as “Blueprint for the Peace Race,“ available 
to any citizen for 30 cents from the Super- 
intendent of Documents in Washington. It's 
subtitled “Outline of Basic Provisions of a 
Treaty on General and Complete Disarma- 
ment in a Peaceful World.” 

This is an official solution to today’s world 
tensions, and has been offered in all seriou- 
ness at Geneva by the Kennedy administra- 
tion. 

Boiled down to bare facts, what it does is 
propose a three-phase disarmament program 
which in the end would transfer a portion 
of each national military establishment to 
a new UN. Peace Force.” A token force 
would be retained in each country to main- 
tain internal order, and the balance would 
be discharged. 

All weapons would be scrapped or diverted 
to peaceful uses. All military bases would 
be closed. All manufacture of armaments 
would be halted. All development programs 
on advanced weapons systems would be 
scuttled. 

While this is going on the U.N. “Pence 
Force“ would be built up until it is strong 
enough to ensure its ability to crush any 
nation or coalition of nations that might 
cheallenge its authority. 

And who's commander in chief of this 
single remaining military power? A Russian 
Communist, of course. 

The U.N. Cinc, by charter, is the assistant 
secretary-general for Security Council affairs. 
That office is held by the Soviet Union. Six 
Russians have held the post, succeeding one 
another since the United Nations was organ- 
ized. This, despite the secretary-general's 
power to appoint any nationality he wishes. 

Why only Russians? Because in 1946 the 
Big Five were horse traded out of it in an 
informal deal by Andrei Vishinski. The 
American delegation, which included the in- 
famous Alger Hiss and was headed by the 
late Edward Stettinius, agreed to it. And 
that’s the way it is. 

Even worse, the United States holds that 
international treaties override the Constitu- 
tion. This means you may have no choice 
in the matter. The late John Foster Dulles 
made this clear in a speech to the American 
Bar Association in 1952. In 1920, 43 years 
ago, the U.S. Supreme Court said in such a 
conflict of interest, it must be resolved in 
favor of the treaty. Then in 1942 that prin- 
ciple was extended to include executive 
agreements. 

In effect, this means the President could 
sign an agreement with a foreign power or 
powers, bypassing Congress, the constitu- 
tional guarantees of individual freedom and 
the desires of the American people; and de- 
liver up the nation to foreign control. 

So, if the Communists at Geneva should 
decide to sign this proposed “Blueprint”, 
what could happen? 

We'd be disarmed and the U.N. Peace Force 
built up until it could crush the United 
States with ease. UN. observers and troops 
would occupy strategic bases in the con- 
tinental United States. Occupation troops 
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(which is all they'd be) would be com- 
manded by a non-American, in all prob- 
ability, and most of the personnel would be 
of other nationalities. In any dispute be- 
tween these occupation troops and the cit- 
ivenry, the issue would be decided in favor 
of the troops. Remember—treaty law over- 
rides the Constitution. 

Not only that, he might not even be tried 
in a US. court. Instead, he could be ar- 
rested and tried by the “International Court 
of Justice’, which can hold secret trials at 
its own discretion. There are no provisions 
for trial by jury,.-mo precedents to bother 
with, and no provision for defense counsel. 
We as a nation might protest in the UN. 
General Assembly, but there our vote counts 
for no more than Cuba's, remember. 

What does this mean? It means the U.N. 
would rule the world. And it seems highly 
likely that the Communists would rule the 
UN. 

This ts a blueprint for peace? It sounds 
to us more like a blueprint for surrender 
and slavery. 

It seems inconceivable that a responsible 
U.S, Government could take such action. 
But it has happened. The offer has been 
made, and all we can do is pray the Reds 
don’t take us up on it. 


H.R. 134: Safety Standards for Auto- 
mobile Seat Belts 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 134) to provide 
that seat belts sold or shipped in interstate 


commerce for use in motor vehicles shall 
meet certain safety standards. 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to express my support of the bill, H.R. 
134, concerning automobile seat belts. 

I understand the purpose of this bill is 
to protect the public by providing mini- 
mum standards for automobile seat belts 
sold or shipped in interstate commerce. 
This would be accomplished by requiring 
the Secretary of Commerce to prescribe 
and publish minimum safety require- 
ments for seat belts used in motor 
vehicles. 

I believe we are all aware of the con- 
siderable research which has been con- 
ducted over the past few years dealing 
with the efficacy of automobile seat belts. 
The results of this research clearly evi- 
dence the contribution to motoring 
safety of seat belts for two basic reasons: 
First, you are safer inside a car than if 
thrown out of it; and second, you are 
less likely to be dashed against the 
interior of your own car. 

A majority of the several States de- 
serve great credit for their actions re- 
garding seat belts. According to infor- 
mation I have received from the Na- 
tional Committee on Uniform Traffic 
Laws and Ordinances, there are now 28 
States which have adopted one or more 
requirements affecting seat belts. 

I am particularly proud of the record 
of New York State. As of June 30, 1962, 
it was required that all new cars sold in 
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the State be equipped with suitable 
anchorages for seat belts. Under a more 
recently enacted statute, New York State 
Will require that all new cars sold in the 
State after June 30, 1964, also have seat 
belts installed in them. New York State 
also was among the very first States to 
regulate the sale of automobile seat belts 
by requiring the maintenance of mini- 
mum safety standards. 

Mr. Chairman, you can see that it is 
Not the State of New York for which I 
urge the benefits of this legislation. The 
requirements there are entirely satisfac- 

ry. 

However, for those areas of the coun- 

where no such State legislation 
exists, I believe Congress has both an 
Opportunity and an obligation to protect 
the general welfare through the passage 
Of this bill. 

A national standard for the minimum 
Safety requirements of automobile seat 
belts is much to be desired. A seat belt 
Whose webbing breaks, catch fails, or 
Pulls, or pulls loose from its anchorage 
is just as dangerous as no seat belt at 

In fact, it is potentially more dan- 
gerous for the false security it gives its 
unsuspecting wearer. 


Train More Doctors, State Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on April 
24 of this year the House passed H.R. 
12, the Health Professions Educational 

ce Act of 1963. At this moment, 
the legislation is still pending before the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
Mittee. The bill deserves prompt Sen- 
ate action, in my opinion, as the pro- 
Posed grants for the construction of 
Medical, dental, and other health teach- 
facilities are sorely needed by many 
Of our leading universities. Provisions 
for direct loans to students of medicine, 
dentistry, and osteopathy would work at 
the individual level to encourage more 
Young people to enter these professions 
relating to public health. 

A recent lead editorial in the July 8 
issue of the Buffalo (N. I.) Courier-Ex- 
Press graphically illustrates the magni- 
tude of the problem in western New York 
and elsewhere: 

TRAIN MORE DOCTORS, STATE URGED 

A report issued by the New York State 
Committee on Medical Education appears 
bound to have considerable impact on the 

g of doctors and other in related pro- 
fessions of the health field becaues it not 
Only stresses the need and ways of Increasing 
the number of doctors, dentists, and nurses 
but implies criticism of medical education 
and practice. 

As a result of a study begun in 1961, the 
Committee found that at least 42 percent 
More physicians must be trained by 1980. 
It said the State government should estab- 
ish two new medical schools and encourage 
Other measures which will offset shortages of 
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physicians, dentists, nurses, and others 
trained im health care. A downward trend 
in the proportion of active practicing phy- 
siclans—from 191 for each 100,000 of the 
population in 1940 to 183 in 1960. 

Expansion of enrollment at the State Uni- 
versity at Buffalo medical and dental schools 
already is being planned, it was revealed. A 
minimum of 50 medical students would be 
added and the capacity of the dental school 
would be approximately doubled under these 
plans. 

Specialization in medical training, the re- 
port said, has tended to make physicians 
“more disease-orlented and less patient- 
oriented.” The State was urged to pioneer 
in a medical curriculum oriented to com- 
prehensive medical care.“ The report de- 
fined this as the kind of compassionate, 
personalized birth-to-death attention—pre- 
ventive; advisory, and rehabilitative—that 
the ideal family physician used to give (and 
sometimes still gives) within the limits of 
his knowledge and facilities.” 

One change that was urged was a shift 
from the pattern of a medical school attached 
to a hospital to one on a university campus 
to furnish the greatest freedom of environ- 
ment and diversity of resources” for experi- 
ment. 

The findings very well may become sub- 
jects of controversy but they lend substance 
to often-voiced popular complaints that the 
patient-orlented physician is all to rare in 
these days of specialization. The commit- 
tee seems to have put the blame mainly on 
the medical educators and asks the State to 
step into the medical-education fleld more 
fully not only to train more persons in the 
health-care professions, but to guide the 
training of men and women to preventive, 
advisory, and rehabilitative ends. 


Crisis Time for Cotton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES T. BROYHILL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, the problem of two-price 
cotton continues to threaten the eco- 
nomic future of the American cotton tex- 
tile industry and the cotton farmer. 
Since early this year, continuing efforts 
for legislation have succeeded in bring- 
ing the critical problem to the general 
attention of the Congress and the coun- 
try. We are now encountering the frus- 
trating spectacle of agreement that leg- 
islation is required and disagreement on 
what its provisions should be. 

In the meantime, an ominous cloud 
hangs over a great industry as well as 
the hundreds of communities it sup- 
ports throughout the Nation. I wish to 
call to the attention of the Congress an 
editorial from the June 26, 1963, issue 
of the Daily Independent, of Kannapolis, 
N.C., which discusses thoughtfully the 
urgent need to finding the right answer 
to this problem and finding it without 
further delay: 

Crisis TIME FOR COTTON 

How Congress acts on a problem now be- 
fore it could affect almost every one in the 
Rowan-Cabarrus area. 

This is the problem of attaining a com- 
petitive price for cotton. It is important to 
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all of us because it’s impossible to divorce 
cotton from our general economy. 

The cotton farmer’s woes, as his markets 
dry up, cause a chain reaction. The impact 
shakes not only ginners, merchants, and 
those immediately concerned but also fer- 
tilizer dealers, banks, machinery manufac- 
turers, and all in the far-flung complex sup- 
plying the cotton farmer with goods and 
services. 

Over the past 2 years, and mostly because 
of its price, cotton has suffered a loss of 
almost a million and a half bales to rayon 
and other synthetics. A Government pro- 
gram saved the export market at least tem- 
porarily, But the difference in the cost of 
cotton in the United States and abroad 
created serious problems in our domestic 
markets. 

The cotton industry is urging immediate 
action to eliminate the raw cotton cost dis- 
advantage suffered by U.S. mills, and to 
provide the improvement in cotton's com- 
petitive position that is desperately needed 
in the domestit market. f 

It's also calling for a vastly stepped-up 
research program to reduce production costs 
so that farmers can meet price competition 
without relying on subsidies. 

Many people besides cotton farmers are 
vitally concerned with finding the right an- 
swer and finding it quickly. Among them 
are thousands who work in textile plants 
that turn raw cotton into useful goods. As 
in Kannapolis and the surrounding terri- 
tory, for instance. 


Wrong News Stress on NAACP Meet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Monday, July 
8, 1963, edition of the Peoria Journal 
Star and call the attention of my col- 
leagues to its import. The article fol- 
lows: 

Wronc News STRESS on NAACP MEET 

Never has an NAACP convention received 
such wide public attention as the one just 
concluded in Chicago. 

In this bright spotlight of public atten- 
tion, the things that loomed up were things 
which would have been insignificant in other 
circumstances, and these incidents blanked 
out the real work of the session. 

For example, the most dramatic incident 
was that brought about by the judgment of 
Mayor Daley, who abandoned the rostrum 
when he was booed by a faction. 

What faction? An estimated 100 young- 
sters egged on by one disgruntled leader with 
a bone to pick with the Daley administra- 
tion. This took place in a park containing 
tens of thousands of people who had no part, 
whatever, in the demonstration. 

Mayor Daley made it big by letting such 
an incident needlessly drive him from the 
platform, 

One wonders why. 

Diversions occur in bakers’ conventions, po- 
litical conventions, and conventions of any 
sort. In this case, these diversions made 
the news and the sober conduct of tens of 
thousands participating has been overlooked 
by most of us. 

However, something else did bother us. 
That is the proposal to decree a synthetic 
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“racial balance” in the Nation's schools. The 
proposal is specifically modeled after a recent 
rule in New York where tiny tots are to be 
hauled long distances across district borders 
to provide a suitable color scheme in class- 
rooms. 

We fully appreciate that the principle of 
equal access has been used as a pretense and 
a fraud in some cities in the North and 
district lines throughout the South have been 
trickily redrawn to create de facto segre- 
gation. 

It is against this practice that the proposal 
is intended to strike. However, we do not 
think one fraud can be cured by another— 
and we believe that any approach that sets 
aside the principle of free access is a form 
of fraud. 

We are frankly horrified at the prospect 
of classifying smal! children by some kind of 
official race formula, and making such classi- 
fication the overriding basis for deciding 
what school they have access to. 

Assignment in such a formula, on the basis 
of race, is, to us, Just another form of seg- 
regation. 

Integration has to mean access on the 
basis of the individual without regard to 
race, and anything else we regard as a pre- 
tense and a fraud. You can't have real inte- 
gration based on separateness. 

The attack must be on the existing fraud, 
where it is practiced. District lines must 
not reflect dishonesty. 

We believe the tide Is running, however, 
and the problem of discrimination will be 
solved. It will not be solved by white leader- 
ship nor black leadership. It will not be 
solved by segregated leadership meeting to- 
gether. 

It will be solved by human beings adhering 
to the reality that man's spirit Is vastly more 
important in measuring each man than is 
the color of his skin. 


What the President Did Not Learn at 
the London School 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, our 
country has at its helm today someone 
who does not understand economics—at 
least the kind of economics that will 
make the United States a healthier 
Nation. 

Henry J. Taylor, in the July 8 edition 
of the Washington Daily News, explains 
the President's “financial blind spot.” 

FINANCIAL BLIND Spor 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

The biggest single tip President Kennedy 
gave worried Western statesmen abroad 
stayed out of our headlines entirely. 

The underground alarm has spread out of 
the Adenauer meeting in Bonn and a gratul- 
tous statement by Mr. Kennedy to the West 
German press, 

He informed the Chancellor that the 
United States is preparing another new plan 
asking Europe's ald in our payments-deficit 
problem and gold crisis. 

The first dismay arose from an apparent 
failure to realize, or at least to recognize, 
that were it not for the aid already given by 
Europe’s central banks the New Frontier 
performance would already have forced the 
United States off the gold standard, 
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Mr. Kennedy stated in Bonn: “If the 
monetary problems are not solved they are 
going to master us.“ He is a good deal more 
right than when he stated in a campaign 
speech in October 1960, “our balance of pay- 
ments will be strong and we can cease to 
worry about the outflow of gold.” 

Our gold crisis is as much a problem of con- 
fidence as a problem in payments. So long 
as Mr. Kennedy insists on the overspending 
he calls planned deficits, our creditors 
abroad know that, if he does not reverse this, 
no mattcr what he or anyone else says that 
policy is heading us smack toward the de- 
valuation of the dollar. In fact, just Chan- 
cellor Adenauer and President de Gaulle 
could pull the plug on the New Frontier to- 
morrow morning. 

Solvency is more a matter of attitude than 
income. If a man, woman, or enterprise's 
attitude toward money and debt is un- 
sound or irresponsible it makes no differ- 
ence how much income is received. They 
never have enough—and never wül. Many 
a debt-ridden husband has Jearned this from 
a spend-spend wife the hard way. 

Last year the administration collected 
$102,466,252,087 in taxes. Of this amount 
$65,377,533,010 came from citizens. And of 
that figure, $48,891,395,741 was withheld, and 
never even seen by the earners who worked 
for the colossal sum. In addition, corpora- 
tions collected $21,846,608,441 for Washing- 
ton, 

Yet no matter what the taxpayers’ sacri- 
fices are or what the total tax take, the red 
ink grows and splashes and deepens. This 
is fact that concerns Europe's central banks 
as it would any other creditor. 

Apparently Mr. Kennedy has an absolute 
blind spot about money: Where it comes 
from, how you must save to have any for 
your security and your family’s safety, how 
people must do without many things to meet 
their taxes—all these hard lessons are com- 
pletely outside his lifetime experience. This 
is no reflection: merely a fact. 

As one result, the President neither counts 
costs carefully and clearly nor shows a no- 
ticeable grief for those who have to foot the 
bills. Otherwise he would not say, “Ask not 
what your country can do for you, but what 
you can do for your country,” and then sanc- 
tion the most lavish administration in the 
history of the United States—which be- 
comes more lush and lavish all the time. 


The Floral Emblem of the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
July 10 edition of the Christian Science 
Monitor carried a rather unusual adver- 
tisement on the floral emblem of the 
United States. The substance of this 
advertisement is the beautiful prosé of 
Julia Proctor White. I urge my col- 
leagues to read it. It is a strong testi- 
mony for the selection of the corn tassel 
as our national floral emblem. The 
text of the advertisement follows: 

THE FLORAL EMBLEM OF THE UNITED STATES 

A floral emblem is a living, growing thing 
which exists in relation to the growth of a 
nation. For our great United States there 
already is a floral emblem, present from the 
be of our history, waiting only to be 
acknowledged—the plant corn. 

Nowhere is the miracle and majesty or 
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creation more wonderfully exemplified than 
in the growing corn with the tassel and 
ear, the two halves that make a whole— 
neither superior to the other, each futile 
without the other. 

‘The corn tassel, flowering at the top of the 
tall stalk, Is a symbol of the whole plant at 
its highest productive moment. The 
secret of creation lifted up in a single stalk 
of corn revealed only to those who approach 
in reverence. 

JULIA Proctor WHITE. 

WASHINGTON, DC. 


Old Indian Trails in West Virginia 
Became Paths of the Pioneers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the wilderness that was West 
Virginia before the coming of the white 
man was broken only by narrow trails 
made by Indian hunters and warriors. 
The story of how warpaths became pio- 
neering tracks is told in a recent article 
in the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette-Mail 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

HUNTING AND War TRAILS oF INDIANS WERE 
EARLIEST ROUTES OF SETTLEMENT 


Fertile soils, millions of acres of woodlands, 
many minerals, abundant wildlife, man’s 
curlosity to explore the unknown, natural 
avenues of transportation, desire to find re- 
ligious freedom, searches for riches—these 
are, certainly, significant facets in the devel- 
opment of West Virginia. 

But there is another often overlooked 
character in the State’s advance and that 18 
the Indian. 

On the eve of its settlement by white 
men, the territory of western Virginia was 
the hunting ground of tribes of Delaware, 
Shawnee and Mingo Indians whose perma- 
nent settlements or villages were located in 
Pennsylvania near the confluence of the 
Monongahela and the Allegheny. 

Since 1713 they had occupied the reglon 
as tenants of the Iroquois of New York wh? 
claimed the ownership. From the valley of 
Virginia to the Ohio River they used varlous 
trails which later served as the earliest paths 
of the pioneers. 

One of the most eastern trails was the the 
Virginia Warriors Path which became a trad- 
ers and explorers route ascending the Shen- 
andoah Valley to the head of Clinch, then 
passing through Cumberland Gap via the 
site of Crab Orchard and Danville, Ky., to 
the falls of the Ohio at Louisville. 

Several trails connecting with the region 
drained by the Monongahela were distinctly 
marked. Westward from the Virginia and 
Maryland routes of travel which converged 
on the Potomac at Wills Creek was a 
which crossed upper Youghiogheny at Great 
Meadows and the main Youghiogheny at 
Connellsville and then down to the site of 
Pittsburgh. 

Another was the old Catawba warpath be- 
tween New York and the Holston River lead- 
ing also through the Carolinas. This path 
crossed the Cheat at the mouth of Grassy 
Run near the Monongalla-Preston boundary 
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Ta and farther south passed up the Tygart 
alley. 

Two other important trails were the War- 
rlor branch, which passed up Dunkard Creek 
and via Fish Creek to southern Ohio and 
Kentucky, and the eastern trail from Onio 
Via Fish Creek and Indian Creek and White 
Day Creek through Preston County (near 
What is now the site of Masontown and 
Recdsville and crossing Cheat at Dunkard 
Bottom) to the South Branch of the Poto- 
Mic—a route much used by the Ohio Indians 
in their attacks on white settlements. 

A branch starting between Masontown and 

ville passed southward between Inde- 
Pendonce and Newburg via York's Run and 
South of Evansville to Ice’s Mill on Big 
Sandy Creek where it met the northwest 
trau ‘from Maryland via the bridge at Dea- 
‘8B on Cheat. Another trail led from 
Yland via Big Sandy near Bruceton, Pres- 
ton County, and via Cheat to the vicinity 
ot Morgantown. 

A trail which played an important part in 
the development of the middle Ohio Valley 
Was the Scioto-Monongnhela. Starting in 

Muskingum Valley near Roxbury, Ohio, 

Went to the mouth of the little Kanawha 
at Belpre over to Ewing's station on the 
B. & O. Railroad, above Eaton tunnel, then 
through Dry Ridge to Doddridge County 
and east of West Union tunnel to the head 
Of Middle Island Creek, then into Harrison 

ty and down Ten Mile Creek into the 

ONongahela Valley. 

The trails leading from the Ohio east were 
Well known to the early settlers who often 
Posted scouts on them near the Ohio to re- 
port the approach of Indian war parties. 

Indian trail and buffalo trace pointed the 
®asiest way for fur trader and pioneer set- 
tler across mountain barriers into the un- 
beinen wilderness drained by the Monona- 

a. 

The country gradually became known by 

Ports of hunters and traders who crossed 

Om very early times. 

Nemacolin's Path, following in part an old 

alo trail across the mountains, furnished 
a packhorse route for traders who had al- 
Teady reached the Ohio before 1750. 
. blazing of this old Indian trail by 
€macolin and other Indians under direction 
Or Cresap, acting for the Virginia gentlemen 
Who had received 100,000 acres of land 
drained by the Ohio, precipitated a decisive 
War over western forests. 
Path was later widened into a wagon 
Toad by Gearge Washington and Braddock 
&nd became an important highway to the 
Wer Monongahela. 
er south, crossing a wilderness moun- 
tain region over which no roads were con- 
cted for a century after the early era 
Of settlement of the region drained by the 
Monongshela, were four other trails of 
Ro less importance for settlers of the region 
drained by the upper tributaries of the Mo- 
Bahela. 

The McCulloch's traders’ trail led from 
Moorefield vin Patterson's Creek and Green- 
find Gap across a spur of the Alleghenies 

the North Branch to the upper Youghio- 

Ny via Bruceton Mills to the Cheat near 
Pennsylvania line. 

The North Branch trall, over which came 
the larger number of the early settlers on up- 
Per Cheat and many on the Buckhannon Riv- 

Continued from Fairfax Stone across Back- 

© Mountain and down Lead Mine Run 
and Horse Shoe Run to Cheat River. It con- 
ted here with an up-priver branch to the 
ity of Parsons and via the head of 
ding Creek to the Seneca Trail at Elkins 

8 to the settlements of the Tygart Valley. 
t the head of which it connected with trails 
the Little Kanawha, the Elk and the 

Teenbrier. 
mat trail to Greenbrier passed through 
ton 2 Flats and west of the present Marlin- 

Pike and crossed the mountcin—dividing 
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at the top of Middle Mountain into two 
branches, one of which continued to Old 
Field Fork and the other to Clover Lick. 

The Shawnee, or Seneca Trail, although 
the chief highway between the South Branch 
and Tygart Valley, traveled westward yearly 
by packhorses laden with salt, iron and 
other merchandise and later by many droves 
of cattle driven to the eastern market, as- 
cended the South Branch, followed the North 
Pork and Seneca Creek, crossed the Alleghen- 
fes 20 miles south of the North Branch trail, 
and the branches of Cheat above the mouth 
of Horse Cainp Creek, and passed near Elkins 
and Beverly to the vicinity of Huttonsville 
in Randolph County. 

Another path, connecting with the old 
Shawnee trail from Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land from the head of North Fork and follow- 
ing the general course of the later Staunton 
and Parkersburg turnpike, passed up the 
South Branch to the mouth of North Fork in 
Grant County which it followed to the mouth 
of Dry Run in Pendleton County. 

It then followed Laurel Creek to the site 
of the later crossing of the Staunton and 
Parkersburg pike, then turned westward, 
crossed the Alleghenies 30 miles south of the 
Seneca trail, followed the East Fork of the 
Greenbrier to the main river, crossed Shaver's 
mountain to the Shaver's Fork of the Cheat, 
then crossing Cheat Mountain to Tygart Val- 
ley, intersecting the Shawnee trall near Hut- 
tonsville and crossing to the head of the 
Little Kanawha which it followed to the 
Ohio. 

Two other trails may be noticed. One led 
from the headwaters of the South Branch via 
the Sinks of Gandy, to Shaver's Fork of Cheat 
River at the mouth of Pishing-Hawk, and 
across Cheat Mountain via the heads of Files 
Creek to Valley Bend above Beverly. 

Another led from the Great Kanawha up 
the Elk and Valley Fork and down Elk to 
Tygart Valley—a meeting place of many trails 
and probably a favorite hunting ground of 
the Indians. 

An old well-known Indian trail, originally 
a buffalo trail and later used by settlers until 
1786, passed from the Kanawha up Kelley's 
Creek, down Bell Creek and down Twenty 
Mile to its mouth (now Belva), up Gauley 
to a point more than a mile north of Rich 
Creek, up which it meandered and passed 
over Gauley Mountain through the site of 
Ansted and across the branches of Meadow 
Creek to the upper waters of Muddy, an af- 
fluent of the Greenbrier. 

Over this serpentine trall the earliest set- 
tlers twisted their way. It was used for the 
outward trip of Lewis’ army in 1774 and was 
followed by the Indian invaders who at- 
tacked Donnally’s fort in 1778. 

The Gauley River route farther northeast 
also led to the heads of the Greenbrier. 

The chief trail of the Indians and early 
settlers from Lewisburg to the Ohio ran 
along the ridges at the heads of the tribu- 
taries of the Great Kanawha, crossing Paint 
Creek near its source. 

It was a mere passageway for foot travel 
through the wilderness—although over 
much of it one could ride horseback. It 
was used considerably for early travel. 

The western Indian trail around the nar- 
rows of the Great Kanawha led from the 
Kanawha up Paint Creek, thence via the 
site of Beckley, over the northeast extension 
of Flat Top Mountain and across the New 
River above the mouth of the Bluestone. 

Among other trails was one via Horse Pen 
Creek to the head of Clear Fork, down Tug, 
to the mouth of Four Pole, thence across 
d ridge between the Sandy and Guyan- 

otte. 

An early hunters’ trail from the Green- 
brier-New River section to Kentucky passed 
up East River via Bluefield, the Bluestone- 
Clinch Divide, and the Clinch and Powell 
Rivers. 


Over these and many other Indian tralis 
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the pioneers swarmed into what is now West 
Virginia—building farms, setting up trading 
posts, discovering mineral and timber re- 
sources—and then using these same trails 
to extend the white man's penetration into 
the frontier. 

The expansion was by no means easy, but 
thanks in large part to what the Indian had 
already done, the task was made simpler and 
faster. 


Phil Cornelius Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the best known personalities in the 
Washington State dairy industry was 
Phil A. Cornelius, manager of Skagit 
County Dairymen’s Association. Al- 
though, he has retired after serving for 
36 years, I am confident he will continue 
to contribute his talents both to the 
dairy industry and to his community. 

His record of accomplishments, Mr. 
Speaker, is contained in an article that 
appeared July 1 in the Skagit Valley 
Herald, which is published in Mount 
Vernon, Wash. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include the article in the 
RECORD. 

CORNELIUS STEPS DOWN AFTER 36 YEARS IN 

Jon 

One of the Northwest's leading dairy 
industry officials retired today after 
in his post for 36 years, one of the longest 
records in any industry. ` 

He is Phil A. Cornelius, who today stepped 
down as manager of Darigold in the Skagit 
Valley after 36 years. During his career, 
Cornelius saw Darigold grow into one of the 
Nation's leading buyers and distributors of 
dairy products. 

Cornelius’ successor will be Leslie E. Jenné, 
who has been associated for some time with 
the dairy industry. Graduated from Wash- 
ington State College in 1942 with a degree in 
dairy manufacturing, Jenne has served as a 
county milk sanitarian, as a State milk plant 
S „ and as sales and service official 
with a dairy machinery firm. 

TO MAKE HOME 

Jenne, his wife Marjorie, and their daugh- 
ter, Jan, 14, will make their home in the 
Skagit Valley. 

In taking the Darigold post Jenne said he 
saw a bright future ahead for the dairy co- 
operative and for the Skagit Valley. “With 
the Skagit River as one of the Nation's great 
underdeveloped sources of pure available 
water,” Jenne added, “the Skagit area most 
certainly will grow economically and increase 
in population.“ 

Both Cornelius and Jenne have something 
in common. Each is quite familiar with the 
southwest Washington town of Chewelah. 
Cornelius was principal of the high school 
there for 2 years after his graduation from 
the University of Washington. Jenne, who 
was born 2 years after Cornelius had served 
as principal, was raised on a dairy farm in 
the Chewelah area. 

During his long career, Carnelius has been 
active in Skagit Valley civic life. He served 
as chairman of the committee which estab- 
lished the Northwest Washington Experi- 
ment Station at Mount Vernon. His other 
activities included chairmanship of a steer- 
ing committee for Skagit Valley College and 
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a directorship with the Land Title Co. of 
Mount Vernon. He is a member of the 
Eagles and the Shrine. 


ONCE A CHEMIST 


Before coming to Darigold in 1927, Corne- 
lius was a chemist with the John B. Agen Co. 

In turning management of Skagit Darigold 
over to Jenne, Cornelius said he saw “nothing 
but a bright future for Darigold in this area” 
under the new official's guidance. He added: 

In the 36 years that I have been in 
Skagit County, we have seen the brand name 
Darigold grow in stature and consumer ac- 
ceptance to the extent that our trademark, 
in placement and volume, has grown to a 
dominant position in the marketplace and 
often outshadowed national brands. This 
certainly Is a tribute to our farmer producers 
who have developed a national reputation 
for the production of premium quality milk 
and also due the rigid quality control pro- 
gram exercised to insure that only the best 
is marketed under our brand.” 


The Railroad Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, our Na- 
tion has temporarily averted a crippling 
railroad strike, but the issues are not yet 
resolyed, and the walkout has merely 
been postponed. The railroad industry 
is one of our country’s most important, 
and I have always done all I could to 
aid in and to insure its growth and pros- 
perity. 

However, the current dispute touches 
many problems, but so far has tackled 
none of them. For example, we hear of 
-featherbedding in only one context, that 
of the operating employees; in my opin- 
ion, featherbedding in the industry is no- 
where more obvious than in the execu- 
tive management echelons of the major 
American railroads. 

I cannot overemphasize that, on the 
basis of my own experience with some of 
our eastern railroads, the companies 
seem actually to be discouraging pass- 
enger travel. One needs only to take 
a train trip from Buffalo to Washington, 
featuring curtailed schedules and out- 
moded equipment, to prove my point. 
By contrast, I recently had the opportu- 
nity to visit Chicago, where I saw some 
of the trains leaving for western cities. 
The equipment on those trains rolling 
west made our eastern railroads look like 
scenes from an old-time movie. 

In the present dispute over working 
conditions of operating employees of 
American railroads, I believe that the fol- 
lowing points should be brought to the 
attention of the House: 

First. Actual bargaining started only 
in the latter half of May of this year 
after the Rosenman Board reported its 
findings. Previously, the now repudi- 
ated report of the earlier Commission 
had paralyzed bargaining. 

Second. The Rosenman Board renort 
is not self-executing; it furnished a gen- 
eral guide to the parties. Progress in 
bargaining out an agreement consistent 
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with the Rosenman Board report has 
been made on every single issue in the 
short time that actual bargaining has 
taken place. There is no issue which 
presents a hopeless deadlock. 

Third. The working conditions which 
the carriers are threatening to impose 
on Thursday were rejected by the Presi- 
dential Railroad Commission, by the 
Rosenman Board, by Secretary Wirtz in 
his own recommendations and, at all 
time, by the operating employees. 

Fourth. Mediation efforts in this dis- 
pute are far from exhausted. The par- 
ties have given every indication of being 
highly receptive to third-party media- 
tory proposals on the merits going be- 
yond what either side might be willing 
to propose itself. Third-party proposals 
that would bridge the gap remaining be- 
tween the parties have not been at- 
tempted for any but one issue; in that 
one issue a promising lead developed 
which has not been followed up. 

Fifth. The financial position of the 
railroads was found to be surprisingly 
good by the Rosenman Board and the 
high productivity of their working force 
was hailed by that Board. There is no 
warrant for railroad haste to impose 
wage cuts and manning changes with- 
out regard to safety, efficiency or burden 
of work—changes rejected not only by 
the employees but also by every govern- 
mental body that concerned itself with 
this matter and even abandoned by the 
carriers in collective bargaining. 

Sixth. The situation calls for inten- 
sified mediation and not for the cessa- 
tion of mediation, for more vigor, initi- 
ative, and determination to have this 
dispute settled equitably and peacefully 
by free collective bargaining. 


Bracero Loss Means a Crop Loss in 
San Mateo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, there 
are many Members of the House who are 
not in sympathy with the continuation 
of the bracero program and so voted, 
but I am sure they do not realize the 
economic loss which the discontinuance 
of this program will bring about in Cali- 
fornia. 

The following article from the San 
Mateo Times of July 5 will illustrate how 
the lack of braceros in our county will 
affect our agriculture: 

Bracero Loss MEANS A Crop Loss IN 
San MATEO 

San Mateo County's growers, big and small, 
are going to be faced with a possible 50 per- 
cent loss of crops next year if the Mexican 
bracero program dies December 31. This is 
the concensus of local growers. 

The U.S. House of Representatives tenta- 
tively has decided not to renew the law which 
would allow U.S, agriculture to Import the 
braceros from Mexico. There’s talk that it 
still may be extended in deference to U.S. 
farmers’ pleas for a gradual phaseout of 
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Mexican nationals, but nothing definite yet. 

But even with its comparatively 
number of braceros, San Mateo County agri- 
culture is looking for its lumps next year if 
the Mexican workers can’t come back. 

County growers have been employing only 
about 500-600 a year, not very many com- 
pared to the Salinas Valley’s 13,500 at peaks. 
California, where farm wages are highest 
($1.33 top, $1.10 an hour in San Mateo 
County), is the largest customer for bracero 
labor, taking on as many as 72,900 at the 
height of the harvests. 


NOT ENOUGH WORKERS 


The problem for farmers is not whether 
they have to pay higher wages to domestic 
workers but whether they can get enoug? 
workers at all to harvest the crops, 

Labor and religious groups are harping 
that use of the braceros cuts wage scales 
and takes jobs from domestics, particularly 
the nearly 6 million now unemployed. 
Not.so, say San Mateo County agricultural- 
sts. 

First off, a condition of hiring braceros 18 
that they must be a last resort—any grower 
hiring braceros also must hire any domestic 
that comes along that's the law. 

Second, most of the homegrown unem- 
ployed simply can't or won't do the type 
work called for in harvesting b 
sprouts, artichokes, lettuce, beets, etc. This 
is “stoop” labor, something the average Mexi- 
can farmer has done all his life but which 
automation and lanky frames have left the 
Norteamericano unequipped for mentally oF 
physically. 

Third, the growers are caught in a price- 
wage squeeze. Half Moon Bay grower, Aldo 
Giusti, of the Bortolucci and Giusti Grow” 
ers, estimates that a 25-cent wage increase 
without a corresponding price rise would put 
the county’s agricultural enterprise out 
business. 

SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


“But we can’t adjust prices to take care of 
these things like manufacturers can," Giusti 
said. “We have to operate on a supply and 
demand basis and take what we can get for 
our produce.” 

Bortolucci and Giusti are among the coun- 
ty's biggest bracero hirers—and therefore 
boosters. The quiet, simple, homesick bra- 
cero has earned the highest regards of grow- 
ers everywhere he's gone for his industry and 
diligence. This county’s growers are no ex- 
ception, whether they hire 70 in season, 4 
do Bortolucci and Giusti, or just 1 or 2, 85 
many small growers do. 

Even at that, San Mateo County, with 
most of its agriculture now strung along the 
west side of the peninsula, is better off for 
domestic help by being near the population 
centers of San Francisco and Oakland. 

But the growers still find themselves re- 
cruiting help from as far way as Tex 
expensive proposition not only in transpor- 
tation costs but with the transient type of 
people not always staying as long as hoped- 

EIGHTY DOLLARS A DAY 


Mrs. Dolores Pompatl, secretary of the Half 
Moon Bay Growers Association, said that 
“locals never have had trouble finding work. 
if they want to work. A dollar a hamper for 
brussels sprouts to a good picker can me 
$70 or $80 a day in season—but not this year 
because of the rains. 

She went on to note that 98 percent of the 
braceros are used in the winter harvest! 
of brussels sprouts, San Mateo County's maln 
staple food crop. Flowers rank first agri- 
culturally, but aren't in need of bracero care 

September through January will be brus- 
sels sprouts harvest season this year, 5 
month late because of the rain this spring. 
Mrs. Pompati said. 

Giusti stated that he was very optimistie 
about Congress reconsidering and passing 
the bracero extension law introduced this 
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Week that would give the growers another 
2- or 3-year period to use the Mexicans. 


DOMESTIC WORKERS 


“I would rather have domestic workers,” 
he said, “because they're ensier to get, but I 
have to bring the crop in, too, and need the 
people 

Braceros generally work a 10- to 12-hour 
day, 6 or 7 days a week, rain or shine. The 
Consideration is to get the crop in before it's 
too late. There's time to rest when it's in. 

The State makes sure that the braceros 
are housed, fed, and well cared for. The ex- 
Pense of this to the growers is a major minus 
to their use. 

Alternatives to using bracero labor, as the 
Frowers see it, are going broke or going to 
Mexico. 

There's no shortage of bracero labor or 
Testrictions against it there, of course, and 
Most California crops do grow well there. 
With little tariff on Mexican produce, moving 
South is looked upon as a very possible solu- 
tlon to the squeeze. 

For this county and the State in general, 

Of course, it means loss of a lucrative tax 
Mrs. Pompati insisted, as loss of any 

-producing industry will. 

The grower verdict ls that if the braceros 
go. after having been an important economic 
factor in local agriculture since the Korean 

, growers are going to be hard put, with 
NO adequate solutions left open to them. 


Our Founding Fathers Recognized Bible 
Teaching as a Must in the Educa- 
tional Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent I insert in the REC- 
RD portions of a letter received from 

C. Hayes, of Elm Springs, S. Dak., 
Which is worthy of the consideration of 
everyone. 
Im his letter, Mr. Hayes points out the 
five reasons for the decline and fall of 
the Roman Empire, the fifth being “the 
decay of religion.” 
He also points out that in September 
Of 1777, the Continental Congress voted 
a expenditure of $300,000 to buy Bibles 
be distributed throughout the Thirteen 
Colonies, this at a time when the Nation 
ould hardly afford such an expenditure, 
but he points out that our Founding 
Fathers realized the need of Christian 
Principles as the foundation for the edu- 
ational system of that time, and that 
le teaching was recognized as a must 
the educational program. 

Eais Hayes then quoted the following 

andrew Jackson: “That Book, the Bible is 
Tock on which this Republic rests.” 

by dem. Penn: “Men who are not governed 

God will be ed by ts.” 
Nees Greeley: It is impossible to men- 

—— socially enslave a Bible-reading 

Ulysses g. Grant: "The Bible is the sheet- 
Anchor of our liberties.” 

Woodrow Wilson: “Our civilization cannot 


aurviy 
Spiri e aed unless it be 
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Mr. then asks the question, 
“Where do we stand today in regard to 
these things? Do we measure up?” 


A Free Society Needs No Walls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league, the gentleman from Texas, the 
Honorable Henry GONZALEZ, did me the 
honor recently of placing in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the text of a news- 
letter I had written, entitled “Fright for 
Sale.” In that newsletter I took note 
of some of the hysteria being generated 
in our country by individuals and or- 
ganizations having a vested interest in 
frightening their fellow Americans. 

Two weeks ago in my hometown of 
Tucson, Ariz., I saw what this hysteria 
can do to a community. It happened 
that Tucson had been chosen as one of 
the cities to be visited by two different 
groups of foreign citizens, one of United 
Nations delegates and one of accredited 
United Nations correspondents. 

What kind of greeting do you imagine 
these visitors received to our city? One 
daily newspaper chose the day of their 
arrival to fill its editorial page with let- 
ters denouncing them and protesting 
their coming. The chamber of com- 
merce was inundated by phone calls from 
other persons objecting to the presence 
in our city of these “un-American” 
strangers. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say that this 
appalling rudeness was not typical of 
the great majority of Tucson’s citizens. 
It was the work of an angry, militant 
and badly misinformed segment of the 
community, many of whose members are 
the authors of the letters which were 
the subject of my recent report. Tucson 
is a friendly, courteous and, in many 
ways, remarkable community of which 
Iam most proud. But I feel only shame 
for those citizens who were unable to 
see the good that could come from show- 
ing our foreign guests what freedom and 
democracy can do. 

Fortunately, Mr. Speaker, there is one 
strong voice in Tucson which has spoken 
out and met this attack head on. It is 
that of William R. Mathews, editor and 
publisher of the Arizona Daily Star. On 
Friday, June 28, Mr. Mathews published 
the following editorial which I commend 
to the attention of all my colleagues: 

Let Tucson Bun No Wars 

By sheer coincidence three events in the 
current news provide a moral, rather than 
a political question for the residents of 
‘Tucson to answer, 

On the same day that Tucsonans learned 
that two different groups of foreign citizens, 
one made up of United Nations delegates, 
the other of accredited correspondents at 
the U.N. from the various countries having 
delegates there, President Kennedy stood in 
West Germany and stared in silent disbelief 
at the wall erected by the Communist east. 
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What connections do these incidents have? 

The answer lies in the number of calls and 
letters received by newspaper editors and the 
Officers of the chamber of commerce, pro- 
testing the welcoming of such visitors here 
because some of the members represent coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain. 

In other words, some of our people, with 
all the good and patriotic intentions in the 
world, were building a mental wall, similar in 
its intent to that constructed by the East 
German Communists. While the German 
wall was erected to keep its people from 
escaping to freedom, the mental Tucson wall 
was being constructed to keep outsiders from 
seeing how we, a free people in a free city, 
work and live. t 

It is unfortunate that this should happen. 
We have nothing to hide. We have much 
to be proud of, even while we know that we 
have faults which must be corrected. But 
we also know they will be corrected by educa- 
tion, experience, and a desire for under- 
standing each other. 

In fact, Tucson should feel a certain pride 
that the Governmental Affairs Institute, 
financed by the Ford Foundation, and the 
Hospitality Committee of the United Nations, 
each placed the city on Its itinerary. It in- 
dicates that Tucson is looked upon as an 
example of how nearly 300,000 American 
people of numerous races and religions, live 
and work together, 

Those who would build a barrier against 
visitors, simply because of their origin, 
should think again before they take such a 
stand. 

A. city of a nation which, in the past 17 
years has sent to less fortunate peoples 
$66,615,200,000 in economic afd, and another 
$708 million in military aid, most certainly 
need not fear showing outsiders, wherever 
they may come from, the manner in which 
we live. 

Let them see our schools, public and pri- 
vate; let them see our homes, big and small; 
let them see and visit our churches, rep- 
resenting a wide range of religious beliefs 
and let them visit and speak with our work- 
ing people, who, some of them have been 
told, are kept in practical slavery. 

Of course, some of the accounts they send 
to their homes may be distorted, but some of 
them will not be colored. In no case has 
Tucson anything to hide—nor does Tucson, 
like East Berlin, have to build a wall, either 
mental or material, to keep its people from 
seeking freedom elsewhere. 

To these visitors within our gates we 
should say welcome. We do not have to 
adopt their beliefs, but we most certainly 
do not have to worry about exposing them 
to our own philosophies. 

Let Tucson build no walls. 


If J.F.K. Had Tried To Alienate Public 
He Could Not Beat Tax Muddle To 
Do It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD G. BROTZMAN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, on the 
5th of July an editorial appeared in the 
Denver Post. It is particularly incisive, 
succinct, and accurate. Under leave to 
extend my remarks I include this edi- 
torial titled If J.F.K. Tried To Alienate 
Public He Could Not Beat Tax Muddle 
To Do It“: 
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From the Denver Post, July 5, 1963] 
Ir J.F.K. Hap TRIED To ALIENATE PUBLIC HE 
CouLpn'T Beat Tax MUDDLE To Do Ir 

In its attempts to alter the tax structure 
for the benefit of the Nation's economy, the 
Kennedy administration has succeeded only 
in creating the most profound confusion. 

The net result is so bad that if Mr. Ken- 
nedy had hired someone deliberately to dis- 
may and alienate the public, this person 
couldn't have done a much better job of it 
than what has been done by a bunch of well- 
intentioned experts. 

Let's go back over the depressing sequence 
of events: 

The trouble began with the enactment in 
1962 by Congress of legislation enabling the 
Internal Revenue Service to begin a crack- 
down on highly publicized expense-account 
abuses—the yacht parties, the plus hunting 
lodges, the party-girl evenings. 

But as the administration’s Internal Rev- 
enue Chief, Mortimer Caplin, began to re- 
veal how the agency intended to interpret 
its congressional authorization, it became 
clear that this was to be a crackdown on 
more than abuses, it was to be a crackdown 
on virtually the whole idea of expense ac- 
counts. And this in turn, although the ad- 
ministration may not have intended it that 
way, took on the aspects of an assault on 
business operation itself. 


Throughout the latter part of 1962 and the 


early part of 1963, the expense rules hear- 
ings, the talk, the endless warnings of tighter 
and tighter restrictions to come, succeeded 
in spooking the business community. Even 
before new regulations went into effect, busi- 
ness at hotels, restaurants and in travel and 
entertainment facilities began to drop off 
sharply. 

In the midst of this troubled business 
climate, the President in his state of the 
Union message made an urgent plea for tax 
relief to spur business and stimulate the 
economy. 

But no sooner had an uneasy business 
community grasped hopefully at this presi- 
dential gesture (Mr. Kennedy’s proposal to 
cut the burdensome tax rates gained for him 
the unaccustomed support of the U.S, Cham- 
ber of Commerce among others) when the 
Chief Executive followed up in a few days 
with the explanation that the tax relief 
would have to be part of a package of “re- 
forms" which included some surprises when 
examined closely. 

One of the surprises was the fact that at 
least for a couple of years, business taxes 
would actually be increased rather than re- 
duced. As for after that * * * well, what 
business was going to make its expenditure 
plans on a promise which had already been 
badly tarnished? 

But the confusion was only beginning. In 
a meeting with a business group, the Presi- 
dent said he wouldn’t mind foregoing the 
“reform” (meaning the tax increases) part 
of the package if he could get the tax cuts. 
Before that could be absorbed, however, a 
statement came from a “high administration 
source” that the President regretted saying 
what he had said—that it was an unfor- 
tunate slip of the tongue. 

For weeks the “yes he did mean it,” and 
“no he didn't“ speculation poured out of 
Washington. Reports had it that admin- 
istration advisers were split on the matter— 
and that Mr. Kennedy was trying to placate 
Chairman WI nun Miis, Democrat, of Ar- 
kansas, of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, who wanted reform. 

When Mitts’ committee finally got to work 
on the package, the general taxpayer began 
to get a better idea of what the “reform” 
would mean—reduced deductions (amount- 
ing to taxation on taxes) for him and gentler 
treatment for interest groups geared to pro- 
tect themselves by lobbying. 


But the people are not as unwary of what's 
been happening as Washington may think. 
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In fact, throughout the country there is evi- 
dence of a growing wariness, a growing con- 
sciousness of tax and money problems that 
is inhibiting spending. Take one local ex- 
ample, which we cite because it involves a 
cross section of the public: At three Colo- 
rado dog-racing tracks attendance is up as 
usual—but, for the first time in years, bet- 
ting is down. 

The Kennedy administration may have its 
mind first and foremost on foreign problems 
and nuclear bombs, and next on domestic 
racial problems, but it shouldn't forget that 
the tax problem will hit the average citizen 
more directly than even these momentous 
matters. 

There are a great many of our 189 million 
people who may not have direct contact with 
points of racial friction, and there are fewer 
who feel they can do something specific 
about the great foreign policy issues. But 
there is hardly a man or woman in America 
who doesn’t feel the tax and money squeeze 
or notice the firm hand of the Government 
in his wallet pocket. 

It is this practical reality that we have 
been trying to point out—tfruitlessly, to 
date—to the big thinkers in Washington. 


Stonewall Jackson’s Career Started in 
Lewis County, W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, according to an article in a 
recent issue of the Charleston (W. Va.) 
Gazette-Mail, the public career of Gen. 
“Stonewall” Jackson began in Lewis 
County, now West Virginia, when he 
was appointed constable at the age of 18. 
His service to Lewis County contributed 
to his subsequently being sent to West 
Point. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

STONEWALL JACKSON'S CAREER STARTED IN 

Lewis County, W. VA. 

Almost a century and a half ago, in 1816 
to be exact, a new county was formed from 
the southern part of Harrison County. This 
county was named for Col. Charles Lewis, 
famous fighter, and was bounded on the 
north by Harrison, on the east, by Randolph, 
on the south by Greenbrier and Kanawha 
and on the west by Wood. It had an area 
of 1,754 square miles. Besides the present 
territory it included nearly all of the present 
counties of Upshur, Gilmer, and Braxton and 
parts of Barbour, Webster, Doddridge, 
Ritchie, and Calhoun. 

As was cus in acts providing for 
the creation of new counties, no town was 
designated as the county seat. At this time 
the act designated a commission consisting 
of Edward Jackson, Elias Lowther, John 
McCoy, Lewis Maxwell and Daniel Stringer 
to decide upon the location of the county 
seat. 

The farm of Henry Flesher was selected 
for the location of the courthouse—the de- 
cision was wise because it was centrally lo- 
cated and easily reached from great dis- 
tances. Although the Flesher farm was 
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selected the county court continued to meet 
at Westfield, a little community a short 
distance from Weston. 

At this time the circuit court for Lewis 
County was held—the first court being h 
in April 1817 with Daniel Smith presiding: 
The first session for the county court was 
held in June 1817. 

Lewis County is rich in history—the fa- 
mous general, Thomas J, (Stonewall) Jack- 
son lived and was a part of the county 
history, attended school, and served as ® 
constable in the county at 18. He showed 
his ability by his careful and accurate rec 
ords that he kept while acting in that ca- 
pacity. It showed that he took his oath 
of office seriously and was determined 
do a good job. This careful and thoroug? 
work probably gave his friends an insight 
on his character and was the beginning of 
their plans to send him to West Point. 

Here, too, the great Alexander Scott With- 
ers, author of “Border Warfare,” spent 
years, teaching and being a highly respected 
citizen in the community. 

Rev. John Mitchell, founder of the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church, settled in Hackers 
Creek District and held many meetings. 

The county has the world's largest hand- 
cut stone building, the Weston State Hos 
pital—or the Trans-Alleghany Luna 
Asylum as it was first called. In 1960 the 
assembly appropriated $50,000 for the con- 
struction and work was begun immediately: 
During the Civil War work was halted 
time to time and the main building was not 
completd for 10 years. 

In 1820 the population of Lewis County 
was 4,347 and now it has a population of 
over 19,000. The county consists of fire 
districts—Collins Settlement, Skin 1 
Court House, Hacker Creek, and Freemans 
Creek. 

Mary K. HOLT- 


The St. Kilian Boychoir 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to make known to my colleagues 
the House of Representatives informa” 
tion about the St. Kilian Boychoir. 

Who are the youngsters who make UP 
this superb group? They are schoo} 
boys from 8 to 15 years of age from St. 
Kilian Parish in nearby Farmingdale. 
Under the masterful direction of Arpad 
Darazs they devote up to 10 hours each 
week to arduous rehearsal—a dedication 
that is reflected in their perfect cho 
concerts. 

The Boychoir—the unique spelling be- 
longs to this group alone—has made ap, 
pearances on television and participated 
in radio programs and cut several ou 
standing records. Their extensive reP- 
ertoire ranges from elaborate liturgic# 
renditions to lively waltzes, from mad- 
rigals to cowboy songs. 

It has been said by some that we live 
in an age of creeping mediocrity and 
that frequently our cities and suburb’ 
are cultural deserts. 

I, for one, do not concur in this analy? 
sis of the American scene; and as 
proof, I would offer you the musical 9° 
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Complishments of the St. Kilian’s Boy- 
choir of the St. Kilian’s Roman Catholic 
Church in Farmingdale, Long Island. 
Father Schoof and Mr. Arpad Daragzs, 
choir director, have blended together a 
choir of consummate skill. They have 
taken the boys of the parish and through 
diligent training and example have 
forged them into a choir that is truly one 
of the outstanding musical aggregations 
in the country. These boys have been in 
demand by organizations throughout the 
State of New York and the Eastern 
United States. It is my hope that ulti- 
Mately every segment of the Nation will 
ve an opportunity of hearing this 
Product of Long Island suburbia. 

We hear much today about the musical 
8roups that travel to the United States 
from the four corners of the earth, and 
we give them just recognition. I also 
believe that it is important that organi- 
Zations of our own, composed of the sons 
and daughters of our own citizenry who 
have been trained in the musical accom- 
Plishments of both the Old and New 
World, should receive recognition. 

Upon the completion of this boy’s 
choir's most recent triumphant public 
Concert, I wish to praise them and to 
Call to the attention of this honorable 
body the considerable success of this 
group of brilliant young performers. 


Red Subversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
headlines which have recently spotlight- 
ed our domestic problems of civil rights 
and the rail strike and the international 
atomic test ban talks have diverted at- 
tention from one of the most press- 
ing problems—Cuba. 

While the Kennedy administration 
Studiously avoids bringing the topic of 
Cuba before the people, the Commu- 
nists are consolidating their position, 
Using the island as a base for spread- 
ing subversion to other Latin American 
Countries, and intensifying our problems 
for the future. 

Just today there was a disturbing re- 
Port on the wire that Cuban under- 
ground leaders had observed an influx 
of foreigners to Cuba, feverish construc- 
tlon activities, and a clandestine opera- 
tion on the northern tip of the island 
Which has been closed off to the Cuban 
Deople. 


Past recent history has shown us that 


the Russians want Cuba as a military 
Outpost in our hemisphere. It is logical 

assume that the influx of what the 
President likes to call “technicians” and 
isolation from Cubans themselves of cer- 

in areas indicates more Communist 
Military activity. 

I regret that there appears to be a 
brainwashing job being done on the 
American people. When John F. Ken- 
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nedy ran for office in 1960, he ran on 
the premise that a Communist Cuba just 
90 miles off our shores was intolerable. 
He pledged to do something about it. 
Now he is peddling the idea that we are 
extremely fortunate that he was able to 
head offa military attack on the United 
States from Cuba, and that we should 
learn to live with a Soviet-occupied satel- 
lite “just 90 miles from our shores.” 

Every day poses a-more serious prob- 
lem. Every day of peace purchased by 
permissive tolerance of communism in 
Cuba means more bloodshed and sacri- 
fice by Americans when the day comes 
that we must have a showdown, or ac- 
cept a Communist-dominated Latin 
America. Such development would pose 
clear military danger to the United 
States. 

I would like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues a column by John 
Chamberlain, and an editorial, both from 
the Galesburg (III.) Register-Mail of 
July 9, 1963. These articles point out 
that the Communists are taking a more 
direct anti-US. position throughout 
Latin America, and are stepping up their 
activities. It also points out the weak- 
kneed protest we have made and the 
dropoff of our prestige in the eyes of 
Latin America. 

SUBVERVISION BY Reps INCREASING 

An increase in Fidel Castro's export of 
Communist subversion to the rest of the 
hemisphere is taking a mounting toll of 
U.S. properties. There is obvious New Fron- 
tier reluctance to admit that this increase 
exists, but the U.S. Government and its citi- 
zens are being humiliated more and more. 

The record shows consistent failure of our 
foreign service to perform its duty of pro- 
tecting the rights of American citizens and 
property overseas, while both are attacked 
almost daily by Castro-trained terrorists and 
Marx-orlented government officials through- 
out Latin America, Our State Department 
seldom utters so much as a mild protest, 

A chronology of such events by the Cuban 
Information Service includes the following, 
Just since March 1: 

March 2—Two Communist bands captured 
after attacks on hospital in Maracaibo and 
bank in Cuidad Ojeda; large quantities of 
arms, munitions, and anti-American liter- 
ature slezed. March 8—Five Communists 
arrested; police capture anti-American doc- 
uments and arms after attempt to set fire 
to Goodyear Rubber Co. March 11-12—Red 
terrorists blow up U.S.-owned Creole Petro- 
leum Co. pipeline between Maracaibo and 
coast, destroy 15,000 barrels of oll. March 
14—Communists threaten to pirate tanker 
Esso Maracaibo of Credle OIl Co, March 
20—Reds raid General Motors office in Puente 
Anauco, steal keys and keymaking ma- 
chinery. March 27—Communists bomb 
Creole Petroleum installation in Lake Mara- 
calbo, wounding two workers. 

April 3—Creole pipeline blown up, re- 
paired. April 8—Creole pipeline again blown 
up. April 9— Three Venezuelan police cars 
bombed with “Molotov cocktails” as Reds 
burn U.S.-owned Adams Chiclet Co, in 
Caracas. April 26—U.S.-owned cordage mill 
in Caracas burned. 

May 24—Red raiding party chased off 
after one is killed in attack on La Carlota 
Airport, Caracas, where U.S. military planes 
are hangared. 

June 5—After first notifying a Caracas 
newspaper they would do so, eight Castroite 
gunmen overpower Venezuelan guards at 
headquarters of U.S. military mission in 
Caracas, force six U.S. Army officers to strip, 
then insult and gag them, set building afire 
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with gasoline and fiee with uniforms and 
valuables, June 15—Communists force way 
into home of US. Embassy Consular Edward 
T. Long, bind and gag Mrs. Long and maid, 
paint anti-American slogans on walls and 
flee. June 20—Communists raid Memphill 
American School, tle up women employees, 
raise Communist flag and escape. June 22— 
Communists blow up American-owned pipe- 
line of Venezuela Transmission Corp., cutting 
off service to large sections of Caracas. 

Perhaps to North Americans some of these 
occurrences may seem relatively unimpor- 
tant. Prestige of the United States in Latin 
America, however, does happen to be very 
important, as is pointed out in John Cham- 
berlain's column on this page today. Citi- 
zens of the United States have a right to 
expect, and insist on, a more positive degree 
of protection by our Government in these 
areas. 


CasTro’s BRAVADO CaPprivaTes MANY LATINS 
(By John Chamberlain) 


When I was in Puerto Rico some years 
ago a member of the Serralles rum-distilling 
clan tried to explain to me the Latin con- 
cept of “dignidad.” To translate it as 
simple “dignity” was not quite right; ap- 
parently the concept also included some- 
thing about honor and inviolability. It 
was a two-way proposition: dignidad meant 
that one should be respected, but also that 
one must have reason to demand respect. 
The Serralles clan, at the time, was insist- 
ent that it be regarded as first-class Span- 
iards, not as third-class Americans; digni- 
dad was very much on its mind. 

Thinking about the business of temporiz- 
ing with Castro in Cuba, I have more than 
once recalled that conversation about dig- 
nidad in the hot Caribbean coastal town of 
Ponce, The trouble with the United States 
in relation to the Castro question is that it 
has had no dignidad. In putting up with 
Fidel Castro’s diatribes and insults, we do 
not respect ourselves. And it follows, as the 
night follows the day, that no dignidad- 
loving Latin American from the Rio Grande 
all the way south to Patagonia can respect 
us. 
Confirmation of this suspicion comes from 
Mexico, in a new Mexican-American bulletin 
put out by Hugo Salinas Price at Apartado 
Postal No. 15049 Mexico 15, D.F., which is 
hereby recommended to the so-called Fourth 
Floor of the U.S, State Department. Full of 
dignidad himself, Hugo Salinas Price minces 
no words on the subject of Castro. “In the 
eyes of our people,” he says, “the fact that 
Castro is strong, and that he acts decisively 
and fearlessly, and the fact that the U.S. 
is impotent, is an overwhelming argument 
in favor of Castro. Outwardly, some of our 
people may not be sympathetic to Castro 
and communism. But inwardly, they ad- 
mire his valor, his decision, his will to attain 
& given goal, even over dead bodies.” 

This is laying it on the line. Stressing the 
“honor component of dignidad, Hugo 
Salinas Price points out that honor, in Mex- 
ican eyes, is bound up with “machismo,” 
which is to be translated as “male-ism.” 
The male Latin American cares very little 
for speeches on human rights, for, “in the 
Latin mentality, a man has a perfect right 
to kill with his hands, with a knife, or with 
a gun, anyone who dares to humillate him.” 

Well, Castro and his sarcastic speechmak- 
ing Minister of Economics, the Argentinean 
“Che” Guevara, have seized every possible 
occasion to humiliate the United States. 
And so the Mexicans feel only “hate and con- 
tempt” for a nation that allows itself to be 
so humillated. “Mexicans,” so Hugo Salinas 
Price continues, “do not care to be allied 
with a power that has been humiliated, and 
that tries to buy respect. The Mexi- 
can is fiercely proud, in the midst of poverty. 
The Alliance for completely ig- 
nores the fact that the Mexican is clearly 
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aware of U.S. humillation and degradation 
by Castro-communism, and is still waiting 
for “Tio Sam“ to roll up his sleeves. The 
Mexican does not care a fig for propaganda 
about ‘radi¢al social reforms’ because he has 
been hearing all this for 50 years, and it goes 
in one ear and out the other. What would 
powerfully impress him would be to see the 
United States pin Castro’s ears back and 
eject communism from Cuba.” 

Honor,“ so Hugo Salinas Price concludes, 
is a word that is respected far more than 
peace or tolerance in Mexico. “Each year,” 
he says, “many people kill and are killed for 
its sake. That is the issue in the minds of 
Mexicans; an old-fashioned, unsophisticated 
issue which has not been grasped in Wash- 
ington," 

To be perfectly fair, some people do grasp 
the issue in Washington. Republican Sen- 
ator GORDON ALLOTT, of Colorado, would re- 
store Uncle—or “Tio”"—Sam's “dignidad” by 
crea a Cuban government-in-exile and 
letting it set up its provisional capital on 
the U.S. naval base at Guantanamo. This 
would be throwing something right in Fidel 
Castro’s face. The Mexican Government, 
along with the Brazilian Government, might 
Officially object to the infringement of the 
concept of self-determination implied in 
backing a Cuban government-in-exile with 
the guns of a foreign naval base. But, as 
Hugo Salinas Price insists, the Latin Ameri- 
can dignidad more than he does 
finicking over nice shades of legality. 

So get going, “Tio” Sam. You have noth- 
ing to lose but your loss of face. 


Getting Through Customs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the ed- 
itor of Changing Times, the Kiplinger 
magazine, has written an excellent col- 
umn which is designed to answer ques- 
tions and to acquaint a U.S. tourist with 
general customs requirements and has 
consented to its insertion in the RECORD. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

GETTING THROUGH CUSTOMS—A QUICK GUIDE 
FOR RETURNING FroM ABROAD 

For those lucky people who plan to travel 
abroad this summer, here's some advice that 
may save time, money, and a possible tangle 
with the law. 

There's a customs inspector waiting for 
you at the dock, airport, or border point 
where you return to this country. His job 
is to see that you comply with a set of 
rather complicated regulations: The best 
way to prepare for that rendezvous is to 
learn those regulations now, before you 
leave. Listed below are the key points you 
should know about. 

Declarations: When you reenter the United 
States, you must disclose to the customs 
authorities all the purchases you made 
abroad, including any clothing, watches, or 
jewelry you may be wearing at the time, 
goods being carried in your luggage and 
articles that you are haying sent home for 
your own use. (Packages sent to others do 
not have to be declared; see section on 
gifts.) 

The airline or ship steward will usually 
distribute forms on which to enumerate the 
items and their costs. If not, you give the 

— 
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details to the inspector orally. He will then 
check through part or all of your luggage. 
There are two steps you can take to speed 
up these formalities: (1) Keep all your re- 
ceipts in one, quickly accessible place. This 
will make it easier to fill out the form and 
to verify a price if the inspector questions 
it. (2) Pack your purchases together in 
one or two suitcases. That way he won't 
be forced to look through every bit of your 
luggage. 

Exemptions: Most products Imported into 
the United States are subject to tariffs. As 
a tourist, though, you are entitled to bring 
back a certain amount duty frec—without 
having to make a tariff payment—ii— 

You have been out of this Untted States 
for at least 48 hours. 

The merchandise is for personal rather 
than business use. 

You haven't claimed an exemption on an- 
other trip within the previous 31 days. 

At one time, tourists were allowed 8500 
duty free. The amount was temporarily re- 
duced to 8100. This new limit was sched- 
uled to expire July 1, but Congress is work- 
ing on a bill to continue it. Check with 
customs officials at the airport, seaport, or 
border point where you depart, for the 
amount in effect at the time you leave. 

The exemption applies to every U.S. 
resident whether he's an adult or a babe in 
arms. Members of a family traveling to- 
gether are allowed to pool their exemptions. 
A husband, wife, and two children, con- 
sequently, are permitted combined duty-free 
imports of $400. Remember, too, that the 
exemption ts based on the wholesale value 
of the items, unless they were made to order 
for you, The Customs Bureau figures the 
wholesale value at 40 percent under the 
store's full retail price, so $100 of exemptions 
really works out to about $166 in retail 
purchases. 

When you bring in more than your ex- 
emption, you have to pay tariffs on the sur- 
plus, again on the product’s wholesale value. 
Duties vary from product to product. The 
inspector will tell you which articles carry 
the highest rates. You can then claim as 
many of those as possible under the exemp- 
tion and pay the tarifs on the rest. 

Virgin Islands: If you're returning from 
the Virgin Islands (those that are a territory 
of the United States, not the islands ad- 
ministered by Britain), you get a $200 ex- 
emption. But only half of the $200 can- 
consist of goods bought outside the islands. 

The rule that you must be out of the 
United States for 48 hours to qualify for an 
exemption does not apply to goods bought 
in the islands. 

Mexico and Canada: The 48-hour limit 
also does not apply to Mexico, It does, how- 
ever, to Canada, and this can raise problems 
for travelers who swing back and forth over 
the border on a car trip. You can always 
bring back $10 per person duty free, no 
matter how short a time you've been out of 
the country. If you're over that amount 
and haven't fulfilled the 48-hour require- 
ment, consult the border customs officer. 
You may be permitted to leave your pur- 
chases at the customs office the first time 
you reenter the United States and then pick 
them up on the next leg of your trip, after 
having spent the necessary 48 hours in 
Canada. 

Liquor and eigars: Each 8100 exemption 
can't include more than 100 cigars and 1 
galion of aleoholic beverages. But, again, 
families can combine exemptions. Thus, a 
family of, say, 4 can bring in 400 cigars 
and 4 gallons of liquor. 

Try to carry any alcoholic beverages you 
buy—wine, brandy, or whatever—along with 
you. US. law prohibits shipments by 
mail, and if you sent the bottles by freight, 
you could run afoul of State laws. The 
Customs Bureau will not release shipments 
that may violate the law of the State to 
which the shipment is to be made. When 
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you take it with you, there is less likelihood 
of becoming enmeshed in these complica- 
tions. 

To-follow: Tourists have been allowed to 
use their exemptions for “‘to-follow” ship- 
ments—articles they arranged to have sent 
home. The Treasury Department has asked 
Congress to revoke this right and Umit the 
exemption to merchandise travelers have 
with them. When you check on the size of 
the current exemption, also find out how 
things stand with this clause of the law. 

Gifts: Personal gifts carried as part of 
your baggage are treated the same way as 
other merchandise bought in a foreign coun- 
try. However, while abroad you can send as 
many gifts as you like to people at home 
without any tarif payment provided you 
must meet these conditions: 

Each package does not contain goods yal- 
ued at more than $10. 

No liquor, tobacco products, or perfumes 
priced at more than 81 are included. 

The same person does not receive more 
than one gift from you in 1 day. 

Make sure to write “Gift Enclosed” and the 
price of the article on the outside of the 
package. Otherwise, the recipient will be 
forced to pay a tariff on the present. These 
gifts do not have to be declared to the cus- 
toms inspector when you arrive. 

Cars: There is a 6% percent tariff on cars 
bought abroad. If the car was used abroad. 
customs will deduct for depreciation and 
the 644 percent will be calculated on the net 
value. Tou can reduce the tariff cost by ap- 
plying all or part of your exemption and 
those of any members of your family travel- 
ing with you. A family of four, for exam- 
ple, could lower a $1,500 car to $1,100 and 
pees reduce the duty from $97.50 to 

1.50. 

Should Congress eliminate the to- follow 
privilege, you would not be permitted to take 
the exemption that way unless you returned 
on the same boat carrying the car. In any 
case, before you exhaust your exemption on 
a car, ask the inspector for the tariff rates 
on the other goods you are bringing home. 
The 64-percent car duty is relatively low. 
It might be best to conserve the exemption 
for higher tariff items, 

Trademarked products: Companies that 
make brand-name products can request the 
Customs Bureau to stop or limit imports 
these items by tourists. In many instances, 
travelers are allowed to import a small 
amount if the articles are carried in thelr 
luggage and not sent home by mail. A num- 
ber of perfumes, toilet preparations, cameras, 
binoculars and musical instruments are sub- 
ject to these restrictions. If you plan to 
buy any morchandise of this kind, obtain es 
copy of “Tourists Trademark Information. 
a Customs Bureau booklet that lists the 
trademarks and the import rules. 

Suppose, now, that you already own 4 
foreign-made camera and want to use it on 
your trip. It may be a model subject to a 
trademark restriction when you return. The 
answer is to take along a receipt, repair slip 
or anything else that can serve as evidence 
that you owned the camera before you left. 
Alternatively, you can register the camera 
with customs when you leave by filling in a 
simple, one-page form. 

The trademark controls can be bypassed 
completely by obliterating or removing thé 
brand name from the product before you 
declore it. With a bottle of perfume, for 
example, you can tear off the label. If the 
trademark is molded into the glass, though, 
you might be required to transfer the con- 
tents to another container, 

Banned goods: Let’s assume a store offers 
you an unmounted jade stone at an irre- 
sistibly low price. Don't buy it unless you 
first take the legal steps necessary to get It 
through customs. Jade Is one of many items 
that cannot be imported without a 
license or a certification that they were not 
originally produced in Communist China or 
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North Korea. The ban is designed to pre- 
rent Americans from purchasing any goods 
from those two countries. 
Tourists are most likely to encounter this 
Problem in Hong Kong, the bargain center of 
© Far East. Fortunately, the Hong Kong 
and U.S. Governments have established a sys- 
tem to help travelers through the intricate 
Tegulations. On arrival, you will probably 
given a booklet explaning the rules and 
ing the stores that issue the proper cer- 
tificates. The booklet can also be obtained 
from the U.S. consulate there. 
Agricultural products: The Government 
Carefully screens tourists’ imports in this 
field to keep out injurious insects and animal 
diseases. The rules for hams, bacon, sau- 
Sages, and other cured or cooked meats. are 
80 complex that you would be better off not 
even trying to bring any back into the 
Country. 
An advance import permit is required for 
Most plants, bulbs, and cuttings. The de- 
ed regulations and permit application 
forms are available from the Import and 
t Unit, Plant Quarantine Division, U.S. 
partment of Agriculture, 209 River Street, 
ken, N.J. - 


In Praise of General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
One of the citizens of my district, Mr. 
J. B. McLean of Mobeetie, Tex., has sent 
to me a poem of his own composition 

Praise of that great American military 

er, Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

In order that our colleagues also may 
have the benefit of this stirring and 
Patriotic expression, I submit Mr. 

eLean's poem together with the fine 
Preface he prepared for it: 

or Last Days IN THE YEAR 1941 
AND BEGINNING 1942 


The last days of December rolled around 

t year in 1941. People were stirring into 

& panorama of activity. Even grandmothers 

Went to work in some form of employment, 
Iping in the essential cause. 

Amidst all this activity, such as: tangled 

tion; seeking scarce items; wheels 

of industry gearing for promotion to the war 

Ort; our attitude changed from compla- 
dency, to that of vigor and purpose. 

News came in announcing occupation of 
territories, by the enemy, far from their 
homeland. Looking at the war map of the 

uth Pacific, it revealed they were bypass- 

the Philippines at this time. This was 
3 note of interest and inspired me to write 
poem in tribute to a great patriot of our 
€; a man, who by valor and integrity, rep- 
ted the United States of America in 
vast an area, as to include, the whole 
Oriental sphere of influence. And, to those 
le, he is comparable to a legend. 

Now, if you will, let us turn back a page 
or time, go with me to that last day in 1941 
and pause a minute in history, with That 

n in the Philippines.” 
THAT MAN IN THE PHILIPPINES 
While war clouds hover 
Prom shore to shore; 
Tom the straits of Dover 


pore. 
When the world at peace 
no more it seems, 
nk of that man in the Philippines. 
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When the map of the world 

You have begun to scan, 

The sealanes of the enemy 

To new conquered land, 

You will see a detour 

Around Bataan. 

You may wonder, well! 

What does that mean? 

It is because of that man in the Philippines. 


The man in the ranks 

Fights and dies 

Verifying the decision 

That implies. 

Facing the foe 

And the shrapnel’s sting, 

Backing that man in the Philippines. 


The guns at the forts 

When the bombers come o’er 
Belch defiance from Corregidor. 
Returning to their base 

With damaged wings, 

Expressed due respect 

For that man in the Philippines. 


His determination to defend 

Caused the enemy to be wary, 

The failure to be crushed, 

An act of hara-kirl. 

Leaving the earthly battle 

For a spiritual scene, 

The ranking foe 

Gave up his regime, with a wealth 

Of admiration for that man in the Philip- 
pines. 


What the future holds, all depends, 

Our cooperation let us send. 

Our wealth and resources let us spend; 

Of our time and talent, there is no end. 
You men in the forces, I can see you grin. 
For it makes no difference where or when, 
You meet the enemy you are determined to 


win, 
And follow the scheme, of that man in the 
Philippines. 


While battlegrounds are forming 

And bullets began to sing, 

The nations needed a man 

For commander supreme. 

So it was nothing 

But a natural thing, 

To send for that man in the Philippines. 


When war clouds are gone 
And bombs no more rain, 
You will see an honored portrait 
In the hall of fame. 
If now you don't know, 
Do not bother, 
For than man is none other than 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur! 
— BERT McLean. 


A Bill for an Independent Tax Commis- 
sion To Interpret Intent of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


“HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, a bill which 
I am introducing today would set up 
an independent tax commission to act as 
interpreter of the will of Congress in 
tax matters. 

In present practice, the Treasury De- 
partment serves as the rul 
body for interpretation of acts of Con- 
gress in the tax sphere. It was through 
exercise of this interpretive power that 
the Internal Revenue Service expense 
account rulings this year led business- 
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men and individual taxpayers into the 
“bewilderness.” 

The establishment of this commission 
will cut out many steps previously nec- 
essary in promulgating interpretive rules 
and regulations and will save the tax- 
payer many steps in his efforts to get 
a true interpretation of the law. A com- 
mission will provide an independent, un- 
biased body to pass on the law. It will 
prevent any possibility of one man act- 
ing as the judge and jury in tax matters. 
The agency which enforces the tax law 
should be separate from the agency 
which interprets the tax law. The com- 
mission may seek advice from the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee and the House 
Ways and Means Committee, 

This bill calls for a commission of five 
Members appointed by the President. 
No more than three would be of the 
same political party, and terms would 
be 15 years to insure independence and 
the benefit of experience in a complex 
field. The first commissioners would be 
appointed with staggered terms of from 
3 to 15 years. The commission is au- 
thorized to require attendance of wit- 
nesses and to order books, records, and 
documents to be brought before it at 
any hearing. 

I believe that the public will have 
much more respect for the rules and 
regulations set forth by this body. In 
effect, the bill will restore to the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service its position as col- 
lector of the taxes, removing the re- 
sponsibility for interpreting the intention 
of the legislative branch of government 
which it has had to assume over the 
years. - 

This reform is needed because of the 
many possibilities for abuses of inter- 
pretation under the present system. The 
establishment of a regulatory body in a 
field of tax law is long past due, and I 
feel strongly that we must have such 
& regulatory body serving much as the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and other 
bodies fill needs in their specific fields. 


Ozark Rivers Gain Wider Support 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the Kansas City Times recently pub- 
lished an editorial pointing out clearly 
the need for congressional action on S. 
16 to establish the Ozark National 
Rivers. This proposal would place a 
portion of two free-flowing streams in 
Missouri under the control of the Na- 
tional Park Service to preserve their 
natural beauty. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Tire OZARK RIVERS GAIN WIDER Surronr 


The chances seem excellent that the U.S. 
Senate this summer will pass legislation to 
create the Ozark National Rivers project. 
The aim is to preserve 94,000 acres along the 
banks of the Current and Jack's Fork in 
southeast Missouri. Because of the expected 
tieup over civil rights, the prospects are 
only about 50-50 that the House of Repre- 
sentatives will approve the plan before the 
session ends. 

However, nothing will be lost if the House 
defers action until 1964. Already the project 
has received the full endorsement of the 
National Park Service, which would admin- 
ister it. Stewart Udall, the Interior Secre- 
tary, has called it a priority measure. The 
Secretary has also said that he would push 
for approval of the equally Important Prairie 
National Park in Kansas. 

Certainly persons already familiar with 
the beautiful Ozark Rivers need no con- 
vincing. The Current and Jacks Fork fiow 
through some of the most picturesque river 
country that remains in the United States. 
Essentially it is a wilderness, with few in- 
trusions by man. However, this rustic con- 
dition will not long be preserved, if Congress 
does not act to save the riverbanks from 
hodgepodge development. 

The Ozark Rivers and the three national 
seashores that were established last year 
mark a major departure for the park service. 
Until recently its efforts had been essentially 
aimed in three directions: 

To set aside the vast, natural phenomena— 
Yosemite, the Yellowstone, Crater Lake. 

To save smaller areas as national monu- 
ments—the Arches, Walnut Canyon, and 
Muir Woods. 

To preserve landmarks of our national 
history—Fort Laramie, the Custis-Lee Man- 
sion and the Edison laboratory. 

Under the Kennedy administration, there 
is a new trend. The national seashores 
projects will save- some of the world's 
loyellest coastline on Cape Cod, Padre Is- 
land, Tex., and Point Reyes, Calif. The 
Ozark Rivers would extend the concept to 
free-flowing streams. Surely, these beauti- 
ful rivers of the Ozarks belong to the Na- 
tion. Those who have seen them will know 
that Congress can't act a day too soon. 


Cabell County Once Scene of Civil War 
Conflict 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, some interesting facts about 
the history of Cabell County, W. Va., are 
brought to light in a recent article in 
the Charlestown (W. Va.) Gazette-Mail. 
J ask unanimous consent that this article 
‘be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, as follows: 

KANAWHA SHAVED To Form CABELL 
(By Virginia Lee) Z 

The mouth of the Guyandotte, on the 
upper side, in the middle of a fleid was the 
site of the first courthouse In Cabell County. 

The location, in the center of the com- 
munity of Guyandotte, was selected by a 
commission created by an act authorizing 
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the forming of a new county from part of 
Kanawha, Named for Willlam H. Cabell, 
Governor of Virginia from 1805 to 1809, the 
county government was set up in 1809. 

Guyandotte, which was incorporated as a 
town in the next year, remained the county 
seat until 1814 when the courthouse was 
moved to Barboursville. In 1863 the county 
court certified that it was impossible to hold 
court in Barboursville because of “maraud- 
ing incursions of rebels“ and the courthouse 
was brought back to Guyandotte. After the 
war it was returned to Barboursville where 
it remained until 1887 when it found a per- 
manent home in Huntington. 

The history and the economy of Cabell 
are in two distinct phases separated by the 
Civil War and the years immediately after. 

From the time of the first white settlers, 
probably shortly after the Revolution, to the 
1870's it was predominantly agricultural; 
since then it has been largely industrial and 
in recent years has become more and more 
urban. 

In the early years rich bottom lands along 
the rivers, access to the Ohio River, a main 
artery of commerce, and later a junction at 
Guyandotte of the river traffic and a daily 
Stage coach from Washington and Richmond 
created a prosperous economy. While plan- 
tations probably did not compare in size 
with those of eastern Virginia, there were 
many productive farms on which were bullit 
large and substantial homes, some of which 
still remain. 

Few records exist to show the number of 
slaves in the county but apparently the 
number was not large. A number of land- 
owners were apparently troubled by the ex- 
istence of slavery as there is a number of 
court records dealing with the problems of 
emancipated Negroes. 

As a border county, Cabell suffered from 
internal strife during the Civil War and 
after. Many leading citizens and property 
owners were pro-Southern, if not secession- 
ist; some left the county to join Confederate 
forces. However, the county voted by a sub- 
stantial majority against the ordinance of 
secession. The actual political opinion is 
dificult to assess because of the absence of 
records and the fact that Federal forces were, 
from the beginning of hostilities, in control 
of the county government. 

There were numerous skirmishes between 
occupying Union forces and groups of south- 
ern soldiers who carried on a guerrilla war- 
fare. On November 11, 1861, after a raid by 
Border Rangers, a large part of Guyandotte 
was burned. 

The bitterness continued after the war, 
somewhat lessened by an overwhelming vote 
for ratification of the Flick amendment 
which restored voting rights to those who 
had participated in the rebellion. 

Former differences were almost complete- 
ly forgotten in the midst of dramatic changes 
which began soon. In the late 1860's Col- 
lis P. Huntington began to option lands east 
of the Guyandotte River for a site for an 
eastern terminus for the Cheaspeake and 
Ohio Railway. The coming of the ‘railway 
with its repair shops brought in thousands 
of new residents who, in turn, brought more 
business and industry. 

Huntington was incorporated in 1871 and 
soon became the center of population, busi- 
ness, and government, The city grew rap- 
idly and for many years before the 1960 cen- 
sus it was the largest city in West Virginia. 

In the midst of an industrial and urban 
community there remains at least one in- 
stitution from the earlier era. Residents, 
headed by John Laidley, founded Marshall 
Academy for the education of their children. 
In 1937, as Marshall College, the institution 
celebrated its own centennial. Today, as 
Marshall University, it is continuing to serve 
the region and is looking forward to greater 
expansion as West Virginia moves into its 
second century. 
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Rights-of-Way for Electric Transmission 
Lines Over Federal Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members have received letters in the last 
several weeks referring to the recently 
issued rights-of-way regulations of the 
Departments of the Interior and Agricul- 
ture dealing with electric transmission 
lines crossing Federal lands. Therefore, 
for the information of all Members, I 
am including in the Recorp a recent 
speech by Hon. Kenneth Holum, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior, which ex- 
plains these regulations and answers 
many of the questions which have 
been raised. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY KENNETH HOLUM, ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF THE INTERIOR FOR WATER AND 
POWER, AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MOUNTAIN-PACIFIC STATES CONFERENCE OF 
Pusiic SERVICE CoMMISSIONS, SANTA FE., 
N. Mex., June 25, 1963 


It is a real pleasure to be here today to 
discuss matters of mutual concern regarding 
electric power. It isn’t necessary, I know, to 
remind this audience of the basic role that 
electric power plays in supporting our overall 
economy and providing the conveniences of 
modern-day living. And as time goes on, its 
importance grows. We cannot ignore the 
fact that we must have a growing, efficient, 
and reliable power system to sustain future 
economic expansion. $ 

It will require the full cooperation of the 
entire industry to do a complete and thor- 
ough job. I am referring not only to the 
power companies, cooperatives, municipal 
and State utilities, but also to manufac- 
turers of production equipment, transmis- 
slon facilities, fuels, electric appliances, and 
many other subsidiary industries, not to 
mention such groups as public utility com- 
missions and governmental agencies. 

Like so many other typically American in- 
stitutions, the power industry is character- 
ized by the word “diversity.” As a nation we 
have diverse political, educational, and re- 
ligious organizations. We are a people of 
varying national and ethnic backgrounds. 
Our business communities thrive upon the 
difference between competing manufactured 
products. The fabric of American life 1s 
strengthened by the threads of diversity, and 
competition. 

Each segment of the industry has a spe- 
cific function to perform. Each Government 
agency related to the power industry has re- 
sponsibilities it must discharge. Sometimes 
the decisions that we make are distorted, 
misinterpreted, and misunderstood. 

For this reason I believed it important that 
I accept your invitation to discuss with you 
today an important matter of mutual inter- 
est and concern. I am referring to the re- 
cently issued rights-of-way regulations of 
the Departments of the Interior and Agri- 
culture dealing with electric transmission 
lines crossing Government lands. 

Before discussing the regulations in detall, 
and the criticisms that have been leveled at 
them, I would like to outline the operations 
of the Department of the Interior in thé 
power field and the responsibilities of the 
two Federal Departments In connection with 
public lands. 
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The Department of the Interior is charged 
With the responsibility of marketing power 
from all multipurpose dams constructed by 
the Federal Government other than those 
built by TVA. Power dams for which the 
Department has marketing responsibility are 
Constructed either by the Bureau of Recla- 
Mation or the Corps of Engineers. Federally 
Produced power is marketed by four agen- 
cles of the Department of the Interior—the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the Bonneville 

wer Administration, the Southwestern 
Power Administration, and the Southeast- 
ern Power Administration. The basic policies 
Under which these agencies market power 
have been established by various acts of 

ess. 

One ot the most important of these is the 

Control Act of 1944. It empowers the 
Secretary of the Interior to dispose of elec- 
power, surplus to the needs of a project, 
Such a manner as to encourage the most 
Widespread use thereof at the lowest prac- 
ticable rates to consumers, consistent with 
sound business principles and giving prefer- 
ence to public bodies and cooperatives. 

In carrying out these responsibilities, the 
Department has constructed transmission 
lines of its own or alternatively has utilized 
the transmission facilities of others. In 
every area where Federal power is sold, the 

artment relies upon wheeling arrange- 
Ments with power companies, REA-financed 
Cooperatives, and other agencies to some ex- 
tent for the delivery of power to preference 
Customers, In the area of the Southeastern 
Power Administration, all the power is de- 
livered and sold in this manner. In no area 
it been found practical, economical, or 
le for the Government to deliver 
Power to preference customers solely by 
Means of Federal transmission lines. 

For this reason, an important part of the 
Federal power marketing program has been 
the need to have adequate and equitable 
Wheeling arrangements with others. Expe- 
tience has demonstrated over and over again, 

er, that such arrangements are seldom 
forthcoming unless there is the possibility of 
Construction of transmission lines by the 
Government or some other inducement. 

Population growth, the mobility of the 
People, and the very rapid increase in the 
Mileage of electric transmission lines present 
us with an immediate problem that will 
Brow with time. 

As the custodian of millions of acres of 
Publicly owned lands, the Federal Govern- 
Ment has the responsibility to conserve these 


resources to the best of its ability. If tomor- 


Tow's generations are properly to benefit from 
these resources, we must establish today the 
basic principle that two transmission lines 
uld not cross Government lands and for- 
if one can do the same job. Our 
Tesponsibilities are such that this factor 
ust be given consideration now if we are 
&void a chaotic situation in the years 
ead. 

Contrary to much that you read and hear, 
the recently issued regulations are not com- 
Dletely new. Similar regulations were in 
efect during the period 1948 to 1954, How- 
ever, they covered lands only under the jur- 

ction of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
Ment of the Interior Department. But the 
Objectives then were the same as now 

ely, to manage better the Government 

ds and to encourage appropriate electric 
Power wheeling arrangements. 

In 1954, the wheeling regulations were re- 

®inded at the request of certain power com- 
les. Congressional hearings in 1956 show 
Clearly that the rescission was a matter of 
trative judgment on the part of 
Department of the Interior officials, and 
Not the result of any question of legality 
or constitutionality or of a showing that util- 

Y systems had suffered because of the 

tions. 4 

It is clearly evident from these public 

that power companies believed they 
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should be granted rights-of-way across Gov- 
ernment lands without any consideration of 
Federal power needs or requirements what- 
soever. 

Now, what do the newly issued regulations 
cover? 

1. The regulations are applicable to rights- 
of-way for the construction of transmission 
lines of 33 kilovolt or above crossing Forest 
Service lands and lands under control of the 
Bureau of Land Management. 

2. The Department of the Interior may 
withhold granting a right-of-way if the pro- 
posed facility is in conflict with the power 
marketing program of the United States. 

3. The Department may request changes 
be made in routing or design or capacity of 
the facility in order to eliminate conflicts 
with the Federal power marketing program. 
If such changes involve additional invest- 
ments or costs on the part of the applicant, 
the Department will enter into an equitable 
compensatory contract. 

4. As a condition of obtaining a right-of- 
way across Federal lands, the applicant will 
give the Department of the Interior a reser- 
vation for the use of surplus capacity in the 
facility. 

5. Reservation of capacity may or may not 
be used by the Government. If the Govern- 
ment decides to use the reservation, it will 
request the holder to certify the quantity of 
surplus capacity that is then available. If 
this quantity is insufficient for the Depart- 
ment's purposes, it may request backup in- 
formation and make its own determina- 
tion of the surplus quantity. If the parties 
disagree as to the amount, it will be referred 
to arbitration for settlement. 

6. The holder may recapture surplus ca- 
pacity made available to the Government 
by giving the Government 36 months’ notice, 

7. The Government may, at its own ex- 
pense, increase the capacity available to it 
by making additional interconnections or in- 
stalling other facilities. If it does so, the 
capacity thus made available is not subject 
to withdrawal by the holder. 

8. When the Department uses surplus ca- 
pacity in a transmission facility built over 
Government lands and designed and built to 
serve the needs of the owner, it will pay 
an equitable share of the total monthly 
cost in proportion to the kilowatts transmit- 
ted by the Department over the facility, as 
compared with the total kilowatts trans- 
mitted. The Department pays only during 
those months when it uses the facility. 

9. The provisions of the regulation may be 
superseded by contractual arrangements be- 
tween the parties. 

Prior to putting the new regulations into 
effect, comments were solicited by publica- 
tion in the Federal Register. The original 
30 days allowed for comments was extended 
so that all segments of the industry had a 
full opportunity to present their side of the 
story. Voluminous letters and briefs were 
submitted to us and received our thorough 
consideration. In addition, a meeting was 
held with representatives of the power com- 
panies and another meeting was held with 
representatives of public utilities and con- 
sumer organizations. The meeting with the 
power company representatives made it clear 
that they would be satisfied only with the 
complete rescission of the new regulations. 
No suggestions were made for modifications 
in the proposed orders. 

Judging by the tone and context of articles 
and statements opposing factions have made 
to the new regulations in the past two 
months, we can only conclude that the bulk 
of the opposition is based upon misunder- 
standings of what the regulations provide, 
and a misconception of the manner in which 
they will be carried out. For example, the 
charge has been made that the Department 
of the Interior would be usurping the ac- 
tivities of State regulatory agencies. I must 
state categorically that in our judgment no 
such usurpation will take place. Further- 
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more, if these regulations were rescinded 
tomorrow it would still not relieve the Sec- 
retary of the Interior of the responsibility 
of evaluating applications for transmission 
line rights-of-way over public lands on the 
same basis as set forth in the regulations. 

Of course, I am not implying that the 
regulations will not affect the work of State 
regulatory agencies. Another factor will be 
introduced in an already complicated situa- 
tion. But let us keep clearly in mind the 
distinction between the introduction of com- 
plications and the usurpation of authority. 
Although analogies are never perfect, I be- 
lieve that in the operation of the regulations 
and their relations to State commissions, the 
analogy of a revised National Electric Safety 
Code is appropriate. Such action has an 

on the activities of State commis- 
sions, but could not be construed as usurpa- 
tion. 

In applying the regulations, we do not 
intend to judge the designs and capacities 
of proposed transmission lines as they relate 
to the applicant's purposes—except as they 
affect our management of public lands and 
the wheeling of Federal power. It is not 
our purpose to use the right to withhold 
approval of an application because of conflict 
with the Federal power marketing program 
as a device to become involved in matters 
extraneous to these purposes, As an ex- 
ample, the procedures being set up to carry 
out the new regulations will provide for no 
review by the Department of the Interior 
of transmission lines crossing public lands 
in those States where the Department has no 
marketing program at this time. We will, 
however, except to reserve wheeling rights 
in the event that the Department may have 
occasion to use the facility during the 50-year 
life of the easement. 

Much has been sald about the provision 
that permits the Department to withhold 
approval because of potential conflict with 
the Federal power marketing program. This 
is implicit in the existing laws and would 
be the case whether the regulations specifi- 
cally dealt with it or not. 

As a matter of fact, during the period 
between 1954 and the present, when the 
wheeling arrangements were not in effect, 
the previous administration actually with- 
held approval of rights-of-way across Fed- 
eral lands in Arizona for the construction 
of power lines by the Arizona Public Service 
Co. It did so because the Department at 
that time was concerned with the possi- 
bility that construction of a 


regarding 
‘of transmission system to be built to de- 


liver Colorado River storage power. 


This provision was included to make it 
clear that the Department does not intend 
to find itself in the anomalous position of 
granting right-of-way across Government 
lands to utility systems that may be bent 
on thwarting the will of, or forcing the hand 
of Congress. 

Nor is there anything mysterious about the 
“power marketing program of the United 
States.“ It encompasses the Department's 
responsibilities in marketing electric power 
from Federal multipurpose hydroelectric de- 
velopments. The policies are based upon 
appropriate Federal laws and a half a cen- 
tury of power marketing activities. 

Another charge is that the Department 
will be expropriating capacity in transmis- 
sion lines belonging to others. With in- 
creasing interconnection of utility systems, 
arrangements whereby one utility makes use 
of another's surplus capacity is a common 
procedure today. With the need for detailed 
studies looking to the immediate future— 
5, 10, and even 20 years ahead—utility sys- 
tems can, without undue difficulty, deter- 
mine their needs for particular facilities 3 
years in the future. So that any utility 
system giving this notice would be in @ po- 
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sition to recapture whatever surplus capacity 
was being used by the Federal Government. 

Let me make it clear that in determining 
the amount of surplus capacity that may 
exist in a given line over a 3-year period, it 
will be necessary to take into consideration 
the needed reserves of the applicant during 
this period. It is our view that the full 
capacity of transmission lines built by 
others will be available to the owner irre- 
spective of temporary use by the Depart- 
ment, therefore there should be no additional 
costs to the applicant as a result of these 
regulations, On the contrary, by taking ad- 
vantage of joint use of facilities, costs should 
be reduced. 

The 36-month notice period is to give the 
Department an opportunity to provide al- 
ternate means of delivery in the event that 
the necessary surplus capacity is being re- 
captured by the owner. The regulations 
also provide that the Department may 
heavy up the facility so that it may continue 
to make deliveries to Government customers. 
Some concern has been expressed that the 
Department would, under these circum- 
stances, usurp or expropriate the low-cost 
surplus capacity built in by the applicant. 
Tou may recall the regulations provide that 
they may be superseded by contractual ar- 
rangements. In the kind of situation I am 
referring to here, I am certain the Depart- 
ment would prefer to work out an équi- 
table arrangement dealing with the specific 
circumstances, taking into account the fact 
that the applicant has built in such low-cost 
surplus capacity. 

We the advantage of separate 
contracts in individual cases and it will be 
the policy of the Department to negotiate 
such contracts wherever the applicant is will- 
ing to do so. In the event, however, that 
agreeable contracts cannot be worked out, 
we shall have to rely on the regulations to 
carry out our responsibilities. 

Finally, the claim has been made that 
the regulations place the Department in an 
unfair competitive position in relation to 
the applicant, since it permits the Depart- 
ment to use the applicant's facilities to serve 
his customers. In actuality, the regulations 
protect the holder to the extent of not re- 
quiring him to permit Government use of 
the facility to serve customers, other than 
preference customers, already being served 
by the utility. The requirement that the 
Department be permitted to serve prefer- 
ence customers—-if they so choose—stems, of 
course, from its responsibilities under the 
preference provisions of the various power 
marketing acts of Congress. The major pur- 
pose of wheeling arrangements that the De- 
partment’s power marketing agencies have 
with other utility systems is the delivery of 
Federal power to preference customers. Al- 
though the regulations do not provide pro- 
tection to the holder regarding new loads 
of a nonpreference nature, experience indi- 
cates clearly that preference customers soon 
require all the available power the Govern- 
ment has for sale and that the Government 
is not in a position to serve other customers 
for any extended period. 

Because we have dealt mainly with ob- 
jections raised to the regulations, we should 
not lose sight of the fact that large num- 
bers of publicly owned, consumer-owned, and 
other types of consumer organizations, were 
very much in favor of the issuance of the 
regulations. They agree with us that the 
regulations will facilitate the delivery of Fed- 
eral power to preference customers and would 
have a salutary effect on consumers over the 
country. 

The Department believes the promulga- 
tion of these regulations is an important 
forward step in resource conservation. It is 
important that America make the fullest pos- 
sible use of its resources. The new regula- 
tions are consistent with this principle. They 
are based upon sound manngement con- 
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cepts. We shall carry out our day-to-day 
responsibilities in handling this matter 
equitably and fairly—as we do all programs— 
keeping in mind the total interests of the 


Nation as a whole, 


Prayer and Bible Reading in the Public 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. MCINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Mr. Edward G. Dubay, of Van 
Buren, Maine, in my district, wrote me 
a letter expressing his views on the re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States pertaining to prayer 
and Bible reading in the public schools. 
In order to provide greater readership 
of his thought-provoking letter, I am 
pleased to insert it in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

Van Buren, Marne, July 8, 1963. 
Hon. CLIFFORD G. MCINTIRE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Now that our U.S. Supreme 
Court in filled with advocates who do the 
devil's work and who cringe and are set 
a-trembling at the very mention of the name 
of God, it seems evident that the present 
incumbents of this high office have outlived 
their usefulness as far as the exact per- 
formance of the duties for which they were 
appointed is concerned. 

The founders of this country were men 
of vision who loved freedom as a God-given 
right, and who envisioned a glorious Utopia, 
where, in the amalgamation of all peoples, 
races, and colors, a wonderful and strong 
country would exist where unity, freedom, 
and Justice would be enjoyed by all. To 
bring this about they relied, not on their 
strength alone, but on the guidance and pro- 
tection of divine providence—the Ruler and 
Protector of all mankind. 

Under this new system our country has 
prospered, and has welcomed to our shores 
millions and millions of peoples from all 
parts of the world; and here they have found 
freedom, peace, prosperity, and equality 
which they were denied in their native lands, 

The founders of our country were men of 
wisdom, who knew and understood human 
frality, so they provided for the protection 
of the rights of all under one of the greatest 
documents ever devised by man—the Con- 
stitution, its preamble, and its amend- 
ments—and by the establishment of the 
Supreme Court to safeguard the freedom 
of all citizens of this glorious country. It 
is indeed sad to see that, of late years, ap- 
pointment to this high office has become 
rather a political plum than a badge of 
merit, and that present incumbents fear God 
so much that they would deny to our chil- 
dren the privilege to know, love, and pray 
the Giver of knowledge, strength, and Jus- 
tice to guide them ever to give the best 
that they have of strength, energy, and de- 
votion to their wonderful country. 

In the life of all humans there come 
times when prayers to the Designer Infinite 
is our greatest source of strength, so why 
deny to a great segment of our people knowl- 
edge of the source of power and courage 
when human ability fails? 

When those appointed. to protect our 
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rights use their high office to deny that 
which they have sworn to cherish and de- 
fend, it is time to sit up and take notice, 
as it is not so much the atom bomb which 
could destroy our noble country, as dis- 
regard of a proper moral code, and disre- 
gard of divine providence. 

Our Supreme Court would deny to our 
schools the use of prayers and the teaching 
of religion even though our Constitution 
guarantees freedom of worship. In order to 
worship one must know God and how to 
serve Him. Our Founding Fathers knew 
God, loved Him, and served Him and were 
guided by His teachings. What glorious 
heritage they have left their descendants. 
Are we to let this heritage be destroyed by 
keeping from our children knowledge of the 
one who can lead them to greater achieve- 
ments and honor and to eternal happiness 
in paradise? 

Do support any and all bills which may 
tend to stop this abominable bigotry and in- 
justice to some of the most devoted and 
respectable citizens of this country, its lead- 
ers of tomorrow, our millions of happy and 
carefree children. Teach them the name of 
God and His justice and you will build for 
tomorrow a nation which will carry with 
glory Longfellow's immortal banner, Ex- 
celsior.” Do this and our country will find 
new life, new paths to honor and new vi- 
tality in the guidance of mankind to its 
eventual happiness—an eternity of bliss in 
the Kingdom of God. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwaxp G. DUBAY. 


President Kennedy Awards Medal of 
Freedom to Mrs. Annie Wauneka 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, on Inde- 
pendence Day, President Kennedy 
awarded the highest civil honor to ® 
most deserving Arizonian, The Presi- 
dential Medal of Freedom was awarded 
to Mrs. Annie Wauneka, of Klagetoh. 
This valuable member of the Navajo 
Tribe has long been acclaimed by her 
fellow Navajos and Arizonians, and we 
are now glad that her fame is being for- 
mally recognized throughout the Uni 
States. I wish to share the following 
news item from the Navajo Times with 
all my colleagues so that they may learn 
more about this outstanding lady: 

ANNIE WAUNEKA GETS PRESIDENTIAL 
COMMENDATION 

President John F, Kennedy today an- 
nounced the award of the Presidential Medal 
of Freedom to Annie Wauneka, longtime 
councilwoman from Kiagetoh, The Nation's 
highest civil honor in peacetime was an- 
nounced in a personal telegram from Presi- 
dent Kennedy to Mrs. Wauneka received at 
Window Rock. The importance and great 
honor given to Annie Wauneka is illustrated 
by the fact that only 31 Americans out 
the entire’ population of over 180 million 
are singled out for this award. 

The Presidential Medal of Freedom 18 
awarded to persons who have made outstand- 
ing contributions to the security or natio. 
interest of the United States, world peace. 
cultural or other significant public or pri- 
vate endeavor. 
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Annie Wauneka upon receiving President 
Kennedy's telegram informing her of this 
Award expressed deep pleasure and humble 
®Ppreciation for this very high honor. 

Navajo Tribal Chairman Raymond Nakai 
Congratulated Mrs. Wauneka on behalf of the 
Navajo Tribe and said, “The different phases 
Mentioned in the telegram are a recognition 

the outstanding services which Mrs. 

Auneka has devoted in time and effort as a 

ber of the Navajo Tribe and a leader of 

the tribe. The chairman hopes she will con- 

ue these valuable services which she hes 

Contributed and so ably demonstrated over 
ie years.“ 

The text of President Kennedy's tele- 
Stam was as follows: 

2 Mrs. ANNIZ WaUNEEA: 

I am happy to inform you of my inten- 
Hon to award you on July 4, the Presidential 
Medal of Freedom, This is the highest civil 
honor conferred by the President of the 

nited States for service in peacetime. By 

tive order signed earlier this year, the 
criteria for the award were expanded so as 
include especially meritorious contribu- 
to the security of national interest of 
the United States, world peace, cultural or 
Other significant public or private endeavor. 
The award will henceforth be announced 
each year on July 4. The presentation 
ot the medal to the 31 recipients for this 
Year will take place in September. 

“With warm best wishes and congratula- 
tions, 

“JOHN F, KENNEDY, 
“President of the United States.” 


Rex M. Whitton Is Winning Praise as 
Head of Federal Roadbuilding Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, may I 
take this opportunity to bring to the at- 
tention of the Members of Congress a 

that appeared in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch on July 7, 1963. 
The story tells of the steps taken by 
U.S. Bureau of Public Roads since 


ald highway program free of wrongdo- 
ings. In view of the fact the Federal 
Government contributes 90 percent of 
the cost of the Interstate Highway Sys- 
ten. the efforts Mr. Whitton is making 

Safeguard Federal funds and at the 
same time speed up construction of the 
£4'000-mile system should be of interest 


own State of New Jersey, which 
Will have 276 miles of the Interstate Sys- 
tem within its borders, is very much in- 
rested in the progress of this huge un- 


The story follows: 


(By Thomas W. Ottenad) 
u WASHINGTON, July 6—A Missourian who 
N. praise for his work as chief of the 
atlon's 


tha, roadbuilding program has pledged 
t half of the country's new. 41,000-mile 
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Interstate Highway System will be open by 
the end of next year. 

And.“ said Federal Highway Administra- 
tor Rex M. Whitton, “we're going to meat our 
deadine of having the entire system finished 
by 1972.” 

Whitton, who came to Washington from 
Jefferson City, where he was chief engineer 
of the Missouri State Highway Commission, 
directs the spending of more than 63 billion 
a year in Federal aid to the States for high- 
way construction. In the two and a half 
years he has been here, he has put special 
emphasis on jogging up work on the Inter- 
state System, which was started in its pres- 
ent form in 1956. 

He has also devoted much of its attention 
to providing tougher policing measures in 
an effort to head off more scandals of the 
type that have plagued the highway con- 
struction program in the past. Another 
major concern has been a preliminary start 
on long-range planning, including research 
into the kind of transportation the Nation 
may need 50 years from now. 

Speeding up the Interstate is the biggest 
job Whitton has faced since President John 
F. Kennedy tapped him for the top Federal 
road post in the New Frontier in December 
1960. 

Congress had approved plans for an inter- 
state network linking 90 percent of the 
Nation’s major cities in 1944. Some work 
was started shortly thereafter, but it was 
not until 1956 that full-scale construction 
was begun. The Federal Government 
finances 90 percent of the cost; the States 
bear the rest. Eventual cost is estimated at 
$41 billion. 

The goal of finishing half the work by 
the end of next year was set by Whitton. 
While he expressed confidence that it will 
be achieved, the task is difficult. For al- 
though the Federal Government provides 
most of the money and exercises a veto over 
the program, the responsibility for initiating 
the projects and bullding the roads rests 
with State governments. 

Whitton’s power to accelerate the pro- 
gram thus is largely one of persuasion. He 
has been using it henever possible. 
Through trips to States where work has 
lagged he has sought to speed up the job, 
to resolve conflicts and improve laison. 

Prospects are regarded as good that the 
halfway goal will be reached by the end of 
1964. Experts in the Bureau of Public Roads 
say, however, that the achievement will be 
possible only because a number of States 
will have completed substantially more than 
50 percent of the work within their bound- 
aries. Others probably will fall to reach the 
halfway mark, it was said. 

The latest figures show that by last March 
$1, slightly more than 14,500 miles, or 36 per- 
cent of the total Interstate System, were 
open. In addition, work had started on 
16,100 miles. Of the estimated $41 billion 
cost of the system, $15.6 billion had been 
committed. The Federal Government's 
share came to $13.7 billion. 

Missouri was slightly ahead of the national 
average, with 44 percent of its portion of 
the Interstate System already open. Of 
1,105 miles of the system to be built in Mis- 
souri, 487 had been completed and 617 were 
underway. Only 1 mile of the entire Mis- 
souri portion of the system had not yet 
been started. 

Whitton has made a substantial effort to 
cope with the scandals and irregularities 
that have been disclosed from time to time 
in the national highway program. He has 
set up a number of new procedures or 
strengthened old ones in an effort to uncover 
any wrongdoing. 

Among the most important are: Creation 
of a new Office of Audits and Investigations 
with top-level rank and headed by a former 
Federal Bureau of Investigation agent, un- 
announced sampling nearly every month of 
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matorials used in highway construction jobs, 
more emphasis on inspection in depth with 
detailed field examinations and audits of 
about 12 projects a year, investigation by 
Bureau personnel of procedures used in 
both State highway departments and the Bu- 
reau's regional offices and letters and con- 
ferences with State officials urging them to 
improve operations of their highway de- 
partments. 

These efforts have won a solid measure of 
praise. A source close to a special subcom- 
mittee of the House that has exposed a num- 
ber of highway scandals and has been criti- 
cal of some aspects of the program remarked: 

“Most of the irregularities that have been 
uncovered occurred before Whitton took 
office, He has taken a number of fine cor- 
rective measures.” 

Most of the subcommittee’s disclosures in- 
volved State officials, although it criticized 
the Bureau of Public Roads for lax inspec- 
tion and control procedures. 

Whitton’s general handling of the Federal 
aid highway program, as well as his corrective 
measures, has been commended highly. In- 
formed sources said members of both the 
special House subcommittee and its parent, 
the House Public Works Committee, are im- 
pressed with his performance. He also has 
captured the liking and respect of employees 
under his direction at the Bureau of Public 
Roads. 

Looking to the future, he sees no end to 
construction of limited-access, dual-lane 
highways when the present Interstate System 
is completed in 1972. 

“Additional mileage will be needed to serve 
cities not included in the present system,” 
he stated. “The States already have pro- 
posed adding 15,000 miles to the system. 
In addition, the highways we are building 
now will have to be expanded by adding 
lanes if we are to cope with increasing 
traffic.” 

Whitton is moving now to prepare for the 
Nation's future needs. He has begun to 
gather personnel for a preliminary start on a 
study of highway requirements after 1972. 
Beyond this relatively short-range planning, 
he is looking even further into the future. 

“Our research people are beginning to study 
the kinds of transportation services that will 
be needed 50 years or more from now.“ he re- 
marked. “Perhaps something radically dif- 
ferent from anything we know today will be 
required.” 

Although highway builders frequently are 
at odds with advocates of mass transporta- 
tion systems, Whitton said he welcomes rapid 
transit. 

“There is a definite need for it in large 
metropolitan areas,” he said. “Buses run- 
ning on expressways constitute a very effec- 
tive system of rapid transportation. If it 
takes rails or subways, let's have them.” 

Nonetheless, as might be expected, the Mis- 
sourlan is a strong defender of modern free- 
ways. He differs completely with critics who 
believe that giant expressways are ugly de- 
stroyers of esthetic values that will, in the 
end, only aggravate, rather than lessen, traf- 
fic congestion. 

“The Interstate System's proposed circum- 
ferential routes and belt loops to disperse 
traffic in urban areas have not been com- 
pleted yet in a single metropolitan area,” he 
stated. “When they are, I'm confident we 
will find traffic being diffused, with conges- 
tion substantially reduced. I see no signs 
that we won't be able to handle the traffic 
volumes we will have in the future.” 

Whitton is a sharp variation from the New 
Frontier pattern of bright and young, but 
frequently inexperienced, officials who work 
hard but whose frenetic manner sometimes 
seems to make their task unnecessarily difi- 
cult and complex. Whitton, who will be 65 
in August although he looks much younger, 
has the unruſled calm and assurance that 
come with experience. 
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The Oldest Railroadman Lived in West 
Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I am reminded by a recent 
article in the Charleston (W. Va.) 
Gazette-Mail that the oldest railroad- 
man in the world” lived out the second 
half of his life in West Virginia after 
building the first railroad in my State. 
This was Ralph Swinburn, the engineer 
on the first successful locomotive built 
by the father of the steam railroad, 
George Stephenson, in England in 1814. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 
Fmst RAILROAD—ENGLISH IMMIGRANT BUILT 

STATE'S FIRST LINE IN KANAWHA COUNTY 

(By Phil Conley) 

The first steam locomotive was built in 
England by George Stephenson. It made a 
successful trial run on July 25, 1814, between 
a coal mine and a port 9 miles distant. 
After that, the railroad began carrying pas- 
sengers and freight on September 25, 1825. 
Prior to this, throughout the centuries, the 
most rapid means of transportation was by 
horses or sailboats. 

It was a red-letter day in the history of 
travel when the first locomotive proved to 
be successful. The engineer on this locomo- 
tive was Ralph Swinburn. This man later 
Uved in West Virginia for 40 years. After 
the death of George Stephenson, Swinburn 
came to the United States and arrived in 
New Orleans in January 1851. From here 
he traveled to Cincinnati. At this place he 
met one of the owners of the Winifrede coal 
mines on Fields Creek, about 12 miles east 
of Charleston. After a discussion of his ex- 
periences with the first railroad in England, 
he was employed to come to West Virginia 
and build a railroad from the Winifrede 
mines to the Kanawha River. This was 20 
years before the Chesapeake & Ohio Rau- 
road was built through the Kanawha Valley 
to the Ohio River. 

This was the first railroad built in south- 
ern West Virginia. In fact, it may be 
claimed the first completed railroad in the 
entire State. The Baltimore & Ohio en- 
tered West Virginia in 1838. It was com- 
pleted to Wheeling on Christmas Eve, 1852, 
and the first through train from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Ohio River reached Wheeling 
on January 1, 1853. 

Before a steam locomotive was secured, 
the Fields Creek Rallroad was operated by 
oxen that pulled the cars up the hill and 
after they were loaded they were lowered 
to the river by gravity. Later a locomotive 
was bullt and was brought to Fields Creek 
on a river barge. 

After a few years Swinburn tired of rail- 
road construction and operation and bought 
a farm in 1856 on Davis Creek, about 6 miles 
from Charleston, He lived there until his 
death in 1895. He was ordained as a min- 
ister of the Baptist Church and engaged 
in religious work. He built and operated 
a small waterpower grist mill on his farm. 

In 1893, 2 years before Ralph Swinburn 
died at the age of 90, George W. Summers, 


— 
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editor and publisher of the Charleston Ga- 
zette, interviewed him. 

In Mr. Swinbur's interview he recalled 
that the early locomotive had two upright 
cylinders with a crosshead over the boiler 
and two rods from the crossheads to the 
wristpins. It pulled from 16 to 20 cars, 
holding two and a half tons of coal each. 
He said the great difficulty was in making 
steam fast enough. 

When he resigned from his position as en- 
gineer of the railroad in England, his work- 
men presented him with a gold watch and 
chain, On the back of it the inscription 
was engraved: “Presented to Ralph Swin- 
burn by the plate (track) layers and others 
under his charge, on the Manchester & 
Leeds Railway, as a token of respect and 
esteem, October 9, 1847." 

In the interview given to the Gazette in 
May 1893, is the following statement: “The 
fact that the oldest railroadman in the world 
lives within a few miles of Charleston may 
not be known to many readers of the Ga- 
zette, but such is the case. Rev. 
Ralph Swinburn was associated with George 
Stephenson, who constructed the first suc- 
cessful locomotive and operated the first 
locomotive railroad. Mr. Swinburn actually 
ran Stephenson's first locomotive as engi- 
neer and was superintendent of the railroad 
upon which a locomotive was first success- 
fully run.” 


The Oppenheimer Security Case of 1954 
and the Oppenheimer Fermi Award of 
1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
disturbing indications that steps might 
be taken to restore to Dr. Robert Oppen- 
heimer the security clearance stripped 
from him in 1954. There is even specu- 
lation that he may be in line for ap- 
pointment to a sensitive post in the 
Government which does not require Sen- 
ate confirmation. 

Dr. Oppenheimer has been selected to 
receive the 1963 Enrico Fermi Award. 
This award is made by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission on the recommendation 
of its general advisory committee and 
with the approval of the President. It 
carries with it a suitable medal, and a 
$50,000 tax free cash award from the 
U.S. Treasury, as well as tremendous 
prestige. 

The six previous winners of the award 
were the following: 1957, Dr. Ernest O. 
Laurence—cyclotron; 1958, Dr. Eugene 
Wigner—computers; 1959, Dr. Glenn T. 
Seaborg—plutonium; 1960, no award 
made; 1961, Dr. Hans A. Bethe—theoret- 
ical physics; 1962, Dr. Edward Teller— 
thermonuclear processes. 

Customarily the Enrico Fermi award 
is presented to the recipient by the Presi- 
dent at a White House ceremony late in 
November or December. As far as is 
known, no presentation ceremony date 
for Dr. Oppenheimer has yet been set. 

It may readily been seen that it could 
be a matter of some embarrassment to 
the President of the United States per- 
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sonally to confer an award carrying this 
prestige and importance upon a man wh? 
is not the beneficiary of a security clear- 
ance. 

To avoid this embarrassment, two al- 
ternatives could be considered: First, give 
the man back his security clearance 
proceed with the ceremony, or secon 
simply put the medal and the $50,000 
check in a package and send it to him 
by registered mail. Inasmuch as Dr. 
Oppenheimer already has been a guest of 
President Kennedy at the White Hous 
it seems unlikely that the second alterns- 
tive will be adopted. 

Dr. Oppenheimer, now at the Institute 
for Advanced Study, Princeton, N.J., was 
recommended for the Fermi Aw 
largely on the basis of his contributions 
to nuclear energy made during the de- 
velopment of the first atomic bomb at 
Los Alamos, N. Mex. Undoubtedly, Dr. 
Oppenheimer is a brilliant nuclear physi- 
cist. There is little question that 
remarkable contributions to nuclear sci- 
ence make him an outstanding candidate 
for the Fermi Award insofar as the pul’ 
pose and the award is to recognize such 
contributions. 

However, the purpose of this award: 
and the reason for these substantial al- 
location of public funds to a private 
individual which it involves, is a d 
one. First, it is a means of expressing 
the gratitude of the Nation to one whose 
intellectual gifts have enabled him 
make an unusual and substantial con- 
tribution to his fellow citizens. S 
and of equal importance, the Fermi 
Award is an important means to inspire 
other gifted men of brilliance to emulate 
those who have received it. 

Dr. Oppenheimer’s character defects 
revealed during the 1954 security hear- 
ings strongly disqualified him for thé 
Fermi Award insofar as its second pur- 
pose is concerned. But, the nature and 
extent of his scientific work strongly 
qualified him for it insofar as its 
purpose is concerned. Undoubtedly thé 
decision to select Dr. Oppenheimer was 
a delicate balance of judgment between 
his qualifications and his disqualifica- 
tions. Recognizing this, those wh? 
might otherwise have voiced objections 
when the award was announced on AP 
5 remained silent. 

Their silence should be understood in 
precisely that context and none other. 
Neither explicitly nor implicitly does it 
constitute a condonation or vindicatio” 
of Dr. Oppenheimer’s past actions. 
should not be misinterpreted as acquies- 
cense to manuevers to avoid presidential 
embarrassment or the occasion of 
presentation of the award. Nor shoul 
it be mistaken for the absence of ver; 
vigorous opposition to the restoration 
Dr. Oppenheimer’s security clearance on 
any other pretext. 

It would constitute a most grievous 
miscalculation to assume any attempt to 
place him back in a position of GoverD- 
ment responsibility would be tolerated 
by even a small minority of American 
people. 

On the contrary, the restraint of those 
who have patiently refrained from voit” 
ing their misgivings over this selection 
for the Fermi Award should be recog” 
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nized as having very definite limits 
Which already have been reached. 
These limits are based on the bald facts 
revealed at the time Dr. Oppenheimer 
t his clearance. 
Revocation of that security clearance 
Was first recommended by a special 
-man panel headed by the esteemed 
educator, Dr. Gordon Gray. Its 2 to 1 
Tecommendation based on a 922-page 
record of testimony was upheld by a 
4 to 1 vote of the Atomic Energy Com- 
Mission itself. Among the particulars 
uencing this verdict were revelations: 
First. That Oppenheimer contributed 
Money to the Communist Party through 
the period of the Hitler-Stalin pact up 
Until sometime in 1942. 
Second. That his wife had been a 
Member of the Communist Party. 
Third. That his brother Frank had 
Joined the Communist Party in 1936 or 
a for a period of approximately 4 


Fourth. That his intimate friend, Jean 
Tatlock, was a member of the Commu- 
nist Party. 

Fifth. That he frequently consorted 
With a fellow traveler named Haakon 
Chevalier. 

Sixth. That Steve Nelson, a well- 
known Communist, was a frequent guest 
in Oppenheimer’s home. 

Seventh. That Oppenheimer lied either 
to a military intelligence agent, or the 
Gray Board itself, concerning an attempt 
by Chevalier to obtain information about 

atomic bomb. 

Eighth. That he had recommended an 
identified Communist, Giovanni Rossi 
Lomanitz, for work in the atomic project 
during World War II. 

Canvassing these and other facts, the 
Gray Board came to the following 
Conclusions: 

1. We find that Dr. Oppenheimer's con- 
tinuing conduct and associations have re- 
fected a serious disregard for the require- 
ments of the security program. 

a 2, We have found a susceptibility to influ- 
Which could have serious implications 
tor the security interests of the country. 

3. We find his conduct in the hydrogen 
bomb program (Oppenheimer fought the de- 
Yélopment of the H-bomb) sufficiently dis- 
dur ing as to raise 2 doubt as to whether 
the future participation, if characterized by 

same attitudes in a government program 
relating to the national defense, would be 
ly consistent with the best interests of 

ty. 

4. We have regretfully concluded that Dr. 
pbPenheimer has been less than candid in 


eral instances in his testimony before this 
Boara, 


When Oppenheimer appealed this 
Judgment to the full Atomic Energy 
Commission, that body came to the fol- 
lowing verdict: 
tore find Dr. Oppenheimer is not entitled 
mene continued confidence of the Govern- 

nt and of this commission because of the 

f of fundamental defects in his “char- 
acter" e « * The record shows that Dr. Op- 
ou imer has consistently placed himself 
har dè the rules which govern others. He 
char tained in matters wherein he was 
na ged with grave responsibilities in the 
tional interest, 


And 
— work of the military intelligence, the 


theo ene ABO Sil at ons: ins or ene 
» have felt the effect of his falsehoods, 
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evasions and misrepresentations. Dr. Op- 
penheimer’s willful disregard for the obli- 
gations of security is evidenced by his ob- 
struction of inquiries of security officials. 


And— 

We find that his asociations with persons 
known by him to be Communists have ex- 
tended far beyond the tolerable limits of pru- 
dence and self-restraint. * * * These asso- 
ciations have lasted too long to be justified 
as merely the intermittent’ and accidental 
revival of earlier friendships. 


In light of the foregoing, I suggest that 
President Kennedy has an obligation to 
bear whatever personal embarrassment 
may be occasioned when the award is 
presented and to make certain matters 
very clear and definite at the time he 
presents the Enrico Fermi Award to Dr. 
Oppenheimer. Amongst these are the 
following: 

First. That the award does not con- 
done the recipient’s actions which lost 
him his security clearance. 

Second. That the President does not 
condone the recipient’s action which lost 
him his security clearance. 

Third. That the award does not in 
any manner relieve Dr. Oppenheimer of 
the opprobrium of the 1954 security case. 

Fourth. That the award does not in 
any way indicate a relaxation of security 
vigilance on the part of the United 
States. 

Fifth. That the award in this in- 
stance has the single purpose of recog- 
nizing past scientific contributions and 
constitutes the one and only exception 
wherein the dual-purpose nature of the 
award is ever to be ignored. 

Sixth. That Dr. Oppenheimer shall 
not be considered eligible for government 
employment of any kind. 


Steps Toward Elimination of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMORD 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
South Carolina Methodist Advocate, of 
June 27, 1963, has printed an outstand- 
ing editorial which outlines concisely 
steps that are being taken toward elimi- 
nating freedom in America. The edi- 


‘torial, written by Rev. A. McKay Brab- 


ham, Jr., is appropriately entitled “Steps 
Toward Freedom’s End.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Views AND Review: STEPS TOWARD 
FREEDOM'S END 

From our reading of history of the past 
and present centuries, we recall some steps 
which have been taken effectively to bring 
an end to freedom and expedite the control 
of the people by governments in power. 

They are: 

1. Devaluation of the currency, either 
through inflation or by direct government 
action. This has the effect of wiping out 
personal savings, and increases the necessity 
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for dependence upon government patronage 
of the needy. This in turn affects the vote 
of those hesitant to endanger their personal 
economic security. 

2. Loss of confidence in the integrity of 
government, which in turn helps condition 
a nation to accept the strong-man“ theory. 
France has illustrated this in recent years. 

3. Control of the polls by a central gov- 
ernment, with qualifications for voting de- 
termined by the same. 

4. The abolition of property rights, which 
thereby removes the ability to sustain life 
without recourse to handouts from govern- 
mental authority. 

5. Control of the educational process by 
the same authority. 

6. The exercise by the central govern- 
ment of police power above and beyond the 
necessities of military defense and necessity. 

7. The depreciation of religion, and the 
relegation of its practice to areas outside of 
the areas of conflict and involvement in 
daily life, 

Which of these steps have already been 
taken, and which are now proposed for our 
Nation, each of us may see for himself. 

Regardless of the reasons for taking these 
steps; whether it be in freedom's name, or 
as outright steps toward the achievement 
of dictatorship, when these things have been 
accomplished in a nation’s life, then gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people” has perished from that por- 
tion of the earth. 

It may well be one of the ironies which 
history so often records that 100 years after 
a war which abolished slavery, that the 
racial descendants of those same slaves will 
be used to help bring about the entire en- 
slavement of an entire nation of all races. 

We are now on one of history's border- 
lines. Perhaps only the Negro can answer 
the question which history is asking—is he 
politically, socially, spiritually, mature 
enough to refrain from taking by force that 
which a different course will grant him 
through moral and spiritual persuasion? If 
not, then we can see him used for political 
purposes by those who will help the walls of 
freedom for all to come tottering down as he 
battles for his rights. 

In the meantime, we can wish that all of 
dna eigen legion might take a week off in 

read and reflect upon The Coming 
Fury“ by Bruce Catton. 


Hospital Insurance Under Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS l 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
bate over the merits of the bill for hos- 
pital insurance under social security 
continues. I attribute this to the wide 
support which this proposal has found 
with the American people. 

In the debate two questions often 
arise: First, What is the present status 
of the OASI trust funds? and, second, 
How do the costs of administration of 
different types of health insurance com- 
pare? } 

We have received an excellent reply to 
these two questions from the Honorable 
Ivan Nestingen, Under Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. His 
letter of June 28, 1963, sets out this in- 
formation with such clarity that I ask 
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unanimous consent that the letter be in- 
serted in the Recorp. The letter fol- 
lows: 
THE UNDER SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, June 28, 1963. 
Hon, DONALD M. FRASER, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Fnaszn: This is in reply to your 
recent inquiry about the nature and assets 
of the old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance trust funds. In order to fully an- 
swer your questions, it is necessary to pro- 
vide a somewhat detailed explanation of the 
way the social security program is financed. 

The program is designed to be self-sup- 
porting and is completely financed by the 
special social security taxes paid by employ- 
ees, their employers, and the self-employed. 
All of these taxes are automatically put into 
two trust funds, one for the old-age and 
survivors insurance part of the program and 
one for the disability insurance part. 

The money in the two trust funds is kept 
separate and doesn’t get involved with the 
general funds of the Treasury. Under the 
law the money can be used only to pay bene- 
fits and administrative expenses of the pro- 
gram. Any other use of it is illegal. The 
money not currently needed for these pur- 
poses is invested in interest-earning securi- 
ties issued by the Federal Government. The 
interest received on these investments helps 
support the program. 

The total income of the social security sys- 
tem from 1937, when the program began, to 
the end of 1962 was $114.7 billion. About 
$7.7 billion of this total was interest from 
the trust funds. The remainder was from 
social security taxes. 

By the end of 1962, $94 billion had been 
paid out in this fashion: $90,1 billion for 
benefits; $1.4 billion transferred to the rail- 
road retirement system; and $2.5 billion for 
administration costs. On January 1, 1963, 
the balance in the trust funds was $20.7 
Dillion. 

Securities held by the trust funds are not 
IOU’s issued by the Government to itself. 
In investing their receipts in Government 
securities the trust funds are lenders, and 
the U.S. Treasury is the borrower. These 
Government obligations are assets of the 
funds and they are liabilities of the US. 
Government. 

The debt obligations held by the trust 
funds are shown in Treasury reports as a 
part of the Federal debt, and interest pay- 
ments on these obligations are regularly 
made by the Treasury to the trust funds. 

In substance, the investments of the trust 
funds are similar to, and perform the same 
function as a private insurance company's 
investment of current premium receipts not 
needed for payments or operating expenses. 
In both cases, earnings on these investments 
make possible a lower rate of contributions 
or premiums than would otherwise be 
required. 

You also asked me about the costs involved 
in the administration of different types of 
health insurance programs for the aged in 
comparison to these costs for the adminis- 
tration’s proposed hospital insurance pro- 
gram for the aged. The President's program 
could be administered at a net additional cost 
of 8 percent while the cost of administering 
private health insurance programs sometimes 
runs as high as 50 percent of premium 
income. 

Individual commercial health insurance 
(rather than group insurance) has sub- 
stantially higher overhead costs than group 
insurance, whether the group insurance is 
provided by a private company or by the 
Government through a social insurance pro- 
gram such as is recommended by the Presi- 
dent. Group commercial insurance is gen- 
erally designed for employee groups and the 
retired aged generally have no choice but 
to buy health insurance on an individual 
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Just how vast a difference there is between 
the administrative expenses of group and 
individual- insurance is clearly reflected in 
their average loss ratios—the ratio of bene- 
fits paid out to premiums received. As the 
enclosed table, published in Medical Eco- 
nomics, June 4, 1962, indicates, group insur- 
ance plans paid out in benefits about 90 
percent of premium income, while individual 
insurance plans paid out in benefits only 
52.9 percent of premium income in 1960. 
This table also gives the percent of premiums 
paid out in benefits by four of the major 
individual health insurance carriers. As you 
will note, the ratio of benefits to premiums 
for these companies ranges from 46.2 to 60.9 
percent. 

It is true, of course, that the percent of 
premium income retained by the carrier does 
not represent only administrative costs. 
However, administrative costs account for by 
far the major portion of the amount re- 
tained—generally about 30 and 40 percent of 
premium income in the case of individual 
insurance. 

Further information on individual health 
insurance costs may be found in the annual 
sales and survey number of the Health Insur- 
ance Review, or the annual edition of the 
Argus Chart of Health Insurance, both of 
which are publications of the National Un- 
derwriter Co, 

The difference in administrative costs be- 
tween group and individual insurance re- 
sults basically from the fact that under 
group insurance promotion and selling ef- 
forts are concentrated at one point rather 
than at many individuals, and premium col- 
lection is handled efficiently by the em- 
ployer. Commissions under group insur- 
ance are low per unit of insurance; prem- 
iums for thousands of insured persons are 
collected from one person (the employer 
deducting the employees’ share from their 
pay as under the social insurance programs) ; 
other expenses, including those of policy- 
writing (the employer has a master con- 
tract, the employees brief certificates), are 
reduced to a minimum. 

Under a social insurance program, which is 
essentially group insurance, there is an even 
further reduction in costs over that incurred 
by private group insurance carriers since 
there would be no selling or promotion costs. 

We have estimated, in determining the 
financial requirements of a social security 
hospital insurance program for the aged, 
that the use of the existing old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance administrative 
machinery would make it possible to carry 
out the administration's proposed plan with 
additional operating costs of about 3 per- 
cent of the benefit costs. 

This is so because, in addition to the fact 
that social insurance is group insurance, the 
proposed program would add little if any 


new cost to collecting the taxes, keeping 


earnings records, processing claims for eli- 
gibility for benefits, and many of the other 
necessary functions. 

Thus, adequate health insurance protec- 
tion could be provided for the aged more 


economically social security than 
under any other mechanism. 
Sincerely, 


Ivan A. NESTINGEN. 


Hon. Robert L. F. Sikes 
SPEECH 


4 or 
HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 
Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, it is a 


pleasure to note that our distinguished 
colleague, Bos SIKES, has now served in 
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the Congress longer than any previous 
Representative of his great State 
Florida. This distinction is well meri 
and reflects the dedicated nature of 
service. He is an able and artic 
legislator, an outstanding officer in the 
Army and above all, a man of 50 
character. I value greatly his friend- 
ship and join most enthusiastically in 
this well-deserved tribute. Such men 
as Bos Sixes reflect credit on this 

and strengthen the Nation. 


Making Democracy Work Better 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE? 


Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, amoni 
the excellent essays submitted in the 
McGee Senate Internship contest 
thoughtful compositions by honorable 
mention winners Kristy Kay Smith 
Newcastle, Wyo., and Roselind Lindau 
of Cheyenne East High School. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two essays by these yo 
ladies be printed in the Appendix of th! 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 
as follows: 

MAKING Democracy WOREK BETTER 

(By Kristy Kay Smith, Newcastle, Wyo.) 

American, you are faced with a challenge 
the challenge of democracy. In John Hal; 
lowell's Moral Foundation of Democracy 
is this warning: No government is more 
easily susceptible to disintegration into 
anarchy than a democracy, and in no g., 
ernment does the choice between order aud 
anarchy depend so largely upon the thought 
actions, and decisions of individuals. tb 
democracy fails the fault lies clearly wit? 
the people themselves. This is their govern: 
ment; this is their opportunity and this of 
their responsibility.” This is a statement 
the challenge to every citizen of the Uni 
States. 

Democracy cannot be defined as a tangibtt 
object or as a material value; instead it m D 
be defined as the spirit of the people whi £ 
has created an attitude. The American 5 
tude is based on the ideal of equality 
the ideal of freedom. This attitude not oD 
gives us a form of government but also 
way of life. 

Every man has goals he has set to reach 
and democracy has given him the foundation 
for these goals. The aims of democracy ip 
clude liberty, justice, self-government, 
opportunity, prosperity, and a great m 
of economic security forall. One can readilf 
see that striving for these goals and succeed 
ing will make the man’s life a success. tbe 
success of a nation is dependent upon 
measure of attainment of its individuals. 

The man living in a democracy may 6 
himself lucky, and yet the fact that he — 
free man in society will not in itself Le. 
the nation strong. Each American must ® 
cept the challenge of democracy and 
the responsibility for its success. 

Our national tendency is to regard nations 
who do not have democracy as inferior 
then to rush to them with broad glitterilf 
generalities inviting them to accept our the 
of life. The other nation quletly inspects pss 
United States for an example of all that ity, 
been promised by democracy. In actuali 
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these nations have no background for a dem- 
Scratic type of government; moreover, many 
Of these same mations do not share our belief 
that our way of life is successful. As Ameri- 
cans, our first concern may well be: How is a 
y working in the United States? 

In a recent poll taken in seven midwestern 

tes, the people could not name their State 
zenator 63 percent of the time. They could 
Not name their Representatives 71 percent of 
time. And when asked about the politi- 

Cal aMiliations of these men, the percentage 
t could not answer was even greater, 83 
Percent. This in itself points to a serious 
kness in our awareness of governmental 
Procedures, but the fact most terrifying was 
that these people actually did not care. 
t difference does it make to me who Is 

Washington?” 

Americans are failing themselves and their 
ernment by not accepting the responsi- 
ty of citizenship. The title of this essay 

can give a clue to the solution if the word 

“word” is put into action. If Americans are 

ing, they must be educated to their chal- 

In years past the people have risen to 

every challenge presented. The fact that we 

are failing now could very well mean that the 

can has lost sight of the challenge and 
goals he is to attain. 

The solution is.simple on paper: Give the 
American the stimulus to accept his responsi- 

ty, teach him our democratic heritage, 
instill the love of his country more 
deeply into his everyday life. 
practice many problems arise, but my 
lan to make democracy work better is— 

1. Teach democracy in the schools. 

2. Teach democracy in the homes. 

3. Teach democracy in everyday life. 

The duty of the school would be one of 

Ving the student a background of our coun- 
and to make him feel as close to the Gov- 

*tament as possible. It should give him 
knowledge of actual situations where democ- 
Tacy has worked for the benefit of all man- 

At home one must learn that democracy 
dan be practiced on all levels. A child cannot 
be expected to learn something unless he sees 
it in action and actually has a part in the 
action himself. Patriotic holidays can be ob- 
Served as a family, not just a vacation but as 
a Meaningful day in the child's life. It must 

Meaningful to him, or the act of celebra- 
tion is merely hypocritical. 

The common belief that patriotism is for 

les and old women must be eliminated. 
m the father or mother fails to be 

Patriotic or openly derides patriotic ideas, 
child naturally does too. 

Day to day living is the most important 
Step of education. Here the results show, 

the value of the lessons learned can be 
§Ppreciated. The child must have the in- 

t in democracy kept alive and never for 

moment permitted to believe it is only 
A Way of 2 

The schools must present the challenge, 
the homes must keep the challenge alive, 

everyday living must give the oppor- 
tunity to meet the challenge of democracy. 

Adults must be reeducated also. This is 
more difficult because they have had the 
Oundation, but the spirit of democracy has 

entarily died. It must be rekindled to 
€ver-burning fire to meet our greatest 
challenge. 

The adult must be interested in govern- 
nt to keep democracy safeguarded. Our 

1 democracy can again be defined from 
ts Origin, demos the Greek for the people” 
kratein, Greek meaning “‘to rule.” The 
Adult must realize this and fulfill his duty 
Caring openly about his Government. 

A democracy respects the dignity of an 
‘dividual, It respects the intelligence of 
to People and gives them the responsibility 

Make their own decisions. This way of 

© is not for weaklings—it is for Americans. 
ericans who realize that the challenge of 

™Mocracy is not only to remain democratic, 
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but to live by the ideals of equality and free- 
dom, can make the United States a working 
democracy. 

The words of Thomas Jefferson give us 
the method for democracy to become our 
only way of life. 

“Be generous in practicing liberty. 

“Value all human beings. 

“Find In equality the solution to the prob- 
lem of a free society. 

“Cherish solidarity. 

“Be reasonable and moderate." 

Go out and live today, keeping in mind 
that without God's help you cannot suc- 
ceed; with it you cannot fail.” With this 
philosophy, you, John Q. Citizen, will meet 
the challenge of democracy. 


MAKING DEMOCRACY WORK BETTER 
(By Roselind Lindau) 


To arrive at methods of making our Gov- 
ernment work better, it might be helpful to 
examine the origin of the world democracy. 
It is derived from the Greek demos, mean- 
ing people, plus kratein, to rule; thus, the 
literal translation is rule of the people. 
Democracy began in Athens in pure or abso- 
lute form, That is, each citizen cast a vote 
for issues facing the city. For example, if 
funds were needed for civic improvement, 
all voters gave their opinions—in the form 
of ballots, 

This type of democracy seems ideal, but 
actually, it has two major weaknesses. The 
first, and most apparent frailty is inability 
to act quickly. When an enemy attacked 
the city, each citizen was given the choice of 
resisting or surrendering. Although such 
action is democratic, it is highly impractical, 
since the enemy could gain a victory while 
all the free men argued over strategy. As 
the population (of Athens) increased, the 
Government became more and more un- 
wieldy. 

In spite of its shortcoming, we still regard 
the Greek democracy as our model, ignoring 
an important fact. Even though all voters 
expressed themselves directly, there re- 
mained a question in the definition of a 
voter. The slaves who supported Athen's 
economy had no voice, nor did the women. 
Only a select group was given the privilege 
of participating in self-rule. 

America’s Founding Fathers recognized, 
as had been recognized now for hundreds of 
years, that a representative democracy, in 
which people elected others to speak for 
them, was more practical. However, highly 
educated men, such as Washintgon, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and Adams, did not have quite 
enough confidence in the larger part of the 
population to allow each person a real vote. 
Instead they established the electoral college 
to put a curb on the power of the (unedu- 
cated) masses. In addition, they denied 
voting rights to slaves and to women, as 
had the Greeks. 

Although women were legally granted the 
right to vote after salves were freed, the 
latter has had a greater struggle in being 
allowed to use his rights. From our van- 
tage points in the North, we find it easy to 
righteously condemn southerners for their 
lack of tolerance. Actually, we aren't ask- 
ing them to tolerate Negroes, but are de- 
manding that they like and accept all Ne- 
groes. This is certainly an unreasonable re- 
quest, since it is impossible to like all the 
members of one race. (We don't like al 
white people; yet we admonish southerners 
because they are not friendly with all colored 
people.) What we must impress upon resi- 
dents of Southern States is that personal 
opinion should have no on civil 
rights, and that when they bar Negroes from 
the polis, they are endangering their own 
voting privileges. 

Privilege is indeed an apt word to use in 
reference to voting, for it is just that to be 
able to elect our own officials. Nevertheless, 
people who can vote, frequently don’t, either 
because of laziness, disinterest, or lack of 
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self-confidence. Voting leagues and “get- 
out and vote” campaigns help alleviate the 
situation somewhat. Still, it is rather tragic 
that the greatest democracy in the world has 
one of the lowest percentages of voters tak- 
ing part in national elections. 

The persons who do yote mistakenly believe 
that their responsibility has ended when they 
drop their ballot in the box. On the con- 
trary, their job has just begun. The person 
who learned about current issues In order 
to judge the qualifications of a candidate, 
must continue to learn, in order to make 
sure that the candidate is carrying out his 
duties and keeping (or trying to keep) cam- 
paign promises. We tend to place the load 
of furthering our interests solely on the 
shoulders of our Congressmen, sending them 
off to Washington with all sorts of good 
wishes, and then forgetting about them, 

We elect men to the Senate and House 
of Representatives to represent our best in- 
terests, but we don’t always tell them just 
what we regard as our best interests. Also, 
but we seldom hear anymore the plaintive 
call of the irate citizen, demanding the re- 
call of his Congressman. If we were to ask 
a random voter if he had recently written, 
or even had considered writing to his Sena- 
tor, we might expect the following reply: 
“I thought about it, but one letter wouldn't 
make any difference anyway.” Such a state- 
ment reflects the lack of self-confidence or 
confidence in the individual, which was 
mentioned earlier. Of course, one letter 
alone doesn't carry much weight, but hun- 
dreds or thousands of one's“ add up to a 
lot of influence. 

Although, according to the Constitution, 
we are governed by the majority, we have 
let minorities rule. Labor organizations, big 
business, and many other groups wield a 
tremendous amount of power. There is 
nothing wrong with this, as long as we re- 
member that organizations are composed of 
individuals, and shouldn't be considered 
merely as collections of anonymous people. 
The motto, “United we stand, divided we 
fall,” is fine, but let's not get so carried away 
with organizing that we forget to think 
independently. 

Because Americans are no longer willing 
to assume responsibility for their mistakes, 
they have created a scapegoat: the Federal 
Government. Today the words Federal Gov- 
ernment conjure an image of some kind of 
monster that is leading everyone toward 
socialism. We ignore the fact that our rep- 
resentatives in Washington are speaking for 
us and trying to pass laws we want. In ef- 
fect, we are the Federal Government. If 
unfavorable programs are undertaken, it is 
because the voters gave them approval, ei- 
ther by ballot or by actions. When we sit 
back and criticize Congress without doing 
anything, we convey the impression that we 
really don't care. By an active part 
in our Government and by keeping ourselves 
informed, we can make democracy work bet- 
ter. We must put the demos (people) back 
into democracy. 


Foolhardy Practices of Federal Bureauc- 
racy Seen in Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
z OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 


mission to extend my remarks I would 
like to include the following editorial, 
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“Expansive, Expensive, and Expendable,” 
from the July 11 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal, It points out the failure of the 
Area Redevelopment Administration and 
clearly demonstrates why the program 
should be abolished: 

EXPANSIVE, EXPENSIVE, AND EXPENDABLE 

Before the House is tempted to reverse 
itself on the question of expanding the Area 
Redevelopment Administration, it could 
profitably review that agency’s sorry record 
as it was unfolded in the House Itself. 

Last month the House refused to endorse 
a bill to grant the ARA an additional $455 
million, atop the $380 million it already has. 
The Senate, however, has now passed an al- 
most identical bill, so the House soon may be 
given another look at this program of so- 
called aid to distressed areas. 

But debate during its previous look last 
month showed that the ARA operation had 
been poorly administered and funds often 
ill used. It did little to decrease unemploy- 
ment. In some areas, it actually created 
additional unemployment when it encour- 
aged industries to relocate, leaving behind 
former employees unable to find new work. 
It also provided federally subsidized com- 
petition with industries which already were 
laying off workers. 

Not only that, but more than half of ARA 
funds have been going into rural areas, in- 
stead of those regions of hardcore unem- 
ployment the plan supposedly was designed 
to help. For instance, the largest single ARA 
project undertaken was a recreation pro- 
gram in Oklahoma, and a full fourth of its 
loans and grants have been for hotel and 
motel construction. 

On its face, ARA theory of siphoning funds 
into questionable make-work enterprises is 
hard to defend. On the record, a reasonable 
defense is hardly possible. If the whole 
thing were not a political boodoggle calcu- 
lated to entice Congressmen, this expansive 
proposal would doom itself. 


Private Property and Personal Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 
there is nothing more dear to a liberty 
loving people than freedom of associa- 
tion and the right to have and hold pri- 
vate property and to make whatever 
use of it they wish. 

The right to private property is so 
much a part of the personal liberty en- 
joyed by the people of the United States 
that it must be kept inviolate. Deny 
man the right to do as he will with his 
own” and he is no longer free. 

An excellent commentary on this sub- 
ject, which I found exceedingly appro- 
priate in times like these when it would 
appear that the Federal Government, 
instead of endeavoring to protect our 
liberties, is bent on destroying them, will 
be broadcast July 12 on the. Life Line” 
program from Washington. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the transcript of this broad- 
cast be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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cast was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows. 
RIGHT or PRIVATE PROPERTY 

This is Life Line, James Dobbs from Wash- 
ington. 

Personal rights are the very foundation 
of the American way of life. They are writ- 
ten into our Constitution, taught in our 
schools and colleges, guarded by law and 
due process of law, and held up as an ex- 
ample to the world. The United States of 
America became an independent nation to 
secure the personal rights of every Ameri- 
can, and that is still the noblest purpose of 
our Nation. 

Let's take a close, hard look at the per- 
sonal right we are in the greatest danger of 
losing in our time. And let us try to under- 
stand why we must keep that right if any 
of our personal rights are to survive in the 
long run. 

Let's look at the right of private prop- 
erty. 

The right of private property was always 
included in the primary list of basic per- 
sonal rights by the great political thinkers of 
earlier times who built up the case for free- 
dom. John Locke, who has been called the 
father of the American Revolution and of 
our Constitution because his ideas showed 
the way for both, spoke often of the funda- 
mental rights of life, liberty and property. 
Thomas Jefferson, when he prepared his 
draft of the Declaration of Independence 
the best-known statement of the American 
idea of personal rights—changed “property” 
to the more poetic pursuit of happiness.” 
By this change Jefferson probably meant to 
include an even greater range of human 
freedom than was covered by the term 
= He certainly did not mean to 
downgrade property as a personal right. 

Still later, the 14th amendment to the 
Constitution declared that no State shall 
deprive any of its citizens of the basic rights 
of life, liberty or property “without due 
process of law.” 

Actually, as Jefferson's use of the term 
“pursuit of happiness” makes especially 
clear, the three right cannot be separated; 
each is necessary to both of the others. 
Obviously we must begin with the right to 
life, But it was the firm conviction of every 
man who fought in the American Revolu- 
tion that life without liberty was not worth 
having. So the right to life could only be 
given meaning when it stood side by side 
with the right to liberty. 

But what is liberty? It is each person's 
freedom to act, to live and to work as he 
alone may choose, independent of any re- 
straint, except on rare occasions by the 
courts through full legal process. A right to 
liberty without the chance to use it would be 
as valueless as a right to life without the 
liberty to live it. And the active use of 
liberty, for the vast majority of men, means 
the earning and owning of property as a re- 
sult of their freely chosen personal work. 
Their property may be of many different 
kinds and held in widely varying amounts. 
But the right to personal property honestly 
earned and owned is absolutely necessary if 
the rights to life and liberty are not to be- 
come a hollow sham. 

Now in recent years we have all heard a 
great deal about human rights as somehow 
Opposed to property rights. We are told 
that we must often make a choice between 
the two, in favor of one and against the 
other, especially when applying the powers of 
centralized government against the citizen. 
Men tell us they are proud to stand for hu- 
man rights at the expense of property rights, 
that human rights are good but property 
rights are so dangerous that they must be 
limited drastically. A favorite device for 

property rights and putting 


undermining 
There being no objection, the broad- them in a bad light is to say or imply that 
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only the very wealthy are concerned about 
them. 

But the right of private property Is of the 
most vital importance to every man who 
owns anything at all. If you own a home or 
a car or a plot of land, if you have an in- 
come of your own or can even lay claim to 
the clothes on your back, you have a stake in 
maintaining the right of private property, 4 
stake that Is just as big for you as a whole 
business empire may be for the man who 
owns it. There is not a breadwinner in 
America whose personal freedom is not 
threatened by attacks on the right of private 
property. 

As for the talk of human rights versus 
property rights—there is no more striking 
example of twisted and mistaken thinking 
than this. For the right to earn and own 
property is, always was and always will be & 
natural human right, a human and persons! 
right that must be preserved if any of our 
other rights are to be worth having, If we 
cannot use our liberty to earn and own, then 
there is no real liberty; and where there is 
no real liberty, there is no productive and 
meaningful life. Suppose for a moment that 
the mistaken were correct, and private prop“ 
erty wasn't a basic human right. If not @ 
right, then it can only be a privilege, and a 
privilege, by definition, is something which 
can be denied at any time for no good rea- 
son, For example: I have a right to walk 
across my own land; but I have only 3 
privilege to walk across my neighbor's land. 
which he can deny me at any time he may 
wish. 

If private property is not a right, but only 
a privilege, then it can be restricted or com- 
pletely abolished at any time by any force 
strong enough to do so. Any man's prop- 
erty may be seized, and any man's chance to 
earn and own sharply limited. And there 
is this to remember about property. Unlike 
life or liberty, it is transferable. When 
property is taken from one man or a group 
of men, it must pass to another man or 
group of men. And so we can’t help wonder- 
ing, could it be that some of those who 
talk most loudly about the unimportance of 
property rights are just possibly more than 
a little interested in getting control of other 
people's property for themselves??? 
the Communist nations have found that they 
cannot yet take all private property away 
from their citizens, because most of them 
simply will not work without it. But those 
who live under communism are left with the 
barest minimum of property, and new experi- 
ments are constantly being tried in a search 
for ways to wean the people away from th 
stubborn devotion to private property. The 
Chinese communes were a particularly hor- 
rible experiment of this kind. 

Here in America today we tend to feel that 
if we give the Government power to take 
(without due process of law) only parts of 
large property holdings, there is no danger 
and the results will be good. But once the 
right of private property is violated anywhere, 
for any reason, it becomes that much easier 
to violate that right again, and again, and 
again whenever it may be convenient for 
the Government to do so. The only safe 
ways to permit any man's property to be 
taken against his will are through the care- 
fully safeguarded procedures of our courts 
or with full compensation for its value, or PY 
taxation specifically voted by elected legis“ 
lators. The discretion of bureaucrats un“ 
checked by law has no place in this area. 
Private property as a basic human right can“ 
not be allowed to depend for its preservatio® 
on any man’s whim. 

The right of private property has been de- 
scribed in the simplest possible terms a8 
each man’s right “to do as he will with bis 
own.” This means that if a man owDs 
house he may rightfully decide who is to liv? 
in it; if he owns a business he may right 
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fully decide who is to work in it; It he has a 
Profession he may rightfully decide whom 
accept as clients; if he has written a 
book he may rightfully decide who will be 
tted to print it; if he owns farmland 
he May rightfully decide what crops to grow 
how much to grow upon it. The Con- 
stitution does give Congress the power to 
Tegulate trade, the buying and selling of 
goods, the exchange of property. But be- 
fore a man takes his goods to market, while 
they are still entirely his property, his right 
8 them and use them should be abso- 
But today that right is far from absolute, 
and its denial is the source of grave danger. 
danger is obvious when we see how 
Closely the right of private property touches 
right of personal liberty, when we speak 
Of what a man does in privacy with his own. 
One of the best examples is that of the ranch 
Owner who grew feed grains on a small part 
his ranch solely for the use of his own 
livestock, He neither bought nor sold grain; 
it never left the land which was his prop- 
Yet the Federal Department of Agri- 
Culture moved in to tell him that he could 
not grow grain on his own property for his 
use; that they had the power and the 
Nght to regulate what he grew, even for this 
. This action violated both the basic 
human rights of liberty and property. 

If we look very closely, we can begin to 
dee in the campaign against property rights, 
and the attempts to isolate them from other 
Tights and downgrade their importance, a 
Particularly clever divide-and-conquer tactic 
Of the mistaken enemies of freedom. The 
Mistaken know they can never persuade free 

ericans to give up all their personal 

Tights at once. But, by singling out the right 

ot private property for special treatment, by 

appeals to noble if naive motives of 

ty and to base motives of envy, the 

en have brought the right of private 

y into real jeopardy today. People 

are listening to their teaching that property 

is a lesser right than life and liberty. If this 

campaign succeeds, the next step is clear, 

a similar attack on the idea of liberty, as 

fish” and “not public spirited,” as ruling 

out Supposedly necessary sacrifices to the 

State. Beyond that remains only the right 

life, as a slave; and that is the ultimate 

Foal of the mistaken in their divide-and- 
Conquer attack on personal rights. 

Until we meet again, remember freedom 

is indivisible. It cannot be weighed and 

in parts, or cut into pieces. We 
Cannot give up a little now and expect to 
Bet more back later. Freedom stands or falls 
as a whole. 


Unmasking German Plans in Egypt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, in 
Tecent months, the papers have been full 
of stories regarding German rocket sci- 
entists and technicians in Egypt. This 
Situation is most dangerous to the peace 
or the Middle East and therefore should 

of concern to all security minded 
Americans. In this connection, the latest 

ue to Prevent World War ITI—No. 62, 

er 1963—published by the Society 

the Prevention of World War III, 
+ & nonprofit educational organiza- 
n, 24 West 57th Street, New York, N. V., 


for 
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has printed an important exposé on this 
problem entitled “Unmasking German 
Plans in Egypt.” I therefore commend 
it to the attention of our colleagues: 
UNMASKING GERMAN PLANS IN EGYPT 


In the previous issue of Prevent World 
War III (No. 61) we published a study (Ger- 
man-Egyptilan Rocketry) dealing with the 
activities of German rocket scientists and 
technicians in Egypt. The subject has now 
become a front page story and its repercus- 
sions have been felt from Cairo and Tel Aviv 
to Bonn and Washington. 

Many people were surprised to learn that 
Egypt was harboring Germans with the sci- 
entific know-how for the development of 
weapons of mass destruction. However, to 
readers of Prevent World War III this should 
come as no surprise at all. Ten years ago, 
Prevent World War III published a detailed 
exposé concerning German penetration in the 
Middle East, entitled Berlin-Baghdad 
Again.” For those who may not recall this 
analysis or who are unfamiliar with its con- 


tents, we should like to recapitulate some of _ 


its essential points. 
BACKGROUND FACTS 


The article was written a few months fol- 
lowing the overthrow of King Farouk in 
Egypt. In that connection Newsweek (Aug. 
25, 1952) reported that General Naguib who 
was the nominal leader of the coup, was 
being guided by German military brass. This 
is what Newsweek said: There is no evidence 
that the Germans initiated the coup. It is 
however known that the young officers who 
did the actual planning consulted the Ger- 
man advisers as to ‘tactics.’ The Cairo re- 
ports attribute the smoothness of the op- 
eration to German advice. Also, the young 
officers are reported to have chosen General 
Naguib as their leader on German advice. 
Later, Naguib publicly praised the work of 
the German advisory group thus giving it an 
official stamp.” 

The leading adviser to Naguib was the Ger- 
man Gen. Wilhelm Fahrmbacher. General 
Fahrmbacher had been corps commander in 
the Nazi army during World War II and had, 
at one time, been held by the French as a 
war criminal. Among his associates was 
Maj. Gen, Oscar Munzel who was considered 
a great favorite in the German officer caste. 
Another member of the German military who 
played an important role in the Egyptian 
Army, was Gerhard Mertins. He was a vet- 
eran of the Nazi air invasion of Crete. In 
1945, Mertins served as a battalion command- 
er during the Nazi offensive in Western Eu- 
rope. His assignment in Egypt was to teach 
specially selected Egyptian units the art of 
parachute jumping and attack. 

The article pointed out that, while the 
number of German military officers was a 
closely guarded secret, “it is known that the 
Egyptians had set up an office in Germany 
to recruit German specialists who served un- 
der Field Marshal Gen. Erwin Rommel in the 
North African campaign of World War II.“ 
It was also indicated that Naguib’s German 
‘military advisers possessed valid West Ger- 
man passports and traveled freely between 
Egypt and Germany. 

The article noted that the German mili- 
tary influence in Cairo was followed by an 
influx of important German industrialists. 
Thus, Albert Degener became responsible for 
the operations of the German-Egyptian 
Chamber of Commerce in Cairo. Degener 
had headed a similar organization in the 
United States up to the outbreak of war 
between Nazi Germany and our country. 
While in the United States, Degener proved 
to be an active propagandist and apologist 
for Nazi Germany. As late as May 16, 1940, 
he worked assiduously to organize German 
war relief among German-Americans while 
the Nazis were attacking France and Great 
Britain. Walter Rohland. another influen- 
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tial German industrialist, helped to direct 
the building of a German steel plant in 

As one of Germany's industrial war 
lords, Rohland was a key figure in the Ger- 
man steel industry which had profited great- 
ly from Hitler's wars of aggression. 

Besides military and economic penetra- 
tion, the Germans mounted a “cultural” of- 
fensive. The aim was to inculcate among 
the Egyptians appreciation for German cul- 
tural works. German professors were 
brought to the University of Alexandria, and 
it was proposed that the German language 
should be made compulsory in Egyptian 
schools. 

: MORE FACTS 

Three years after we had carried this 
initial article, Prevent World War III pub- 
lished another piece on the same subject, en- 
titled “Middle East Caldron.” Additional 
data was supplied concerning the large num- 
bers of German militarists and war criminals 
who had gained key posts in the Egyptian 
military setup. It was brought out that 
there were at least 600 German technicians 
working in various fields, particularly in the 
military. In this connection reference was 
made to Dr. Wilhelm Voss who had once been 
a prominent leader in the war economy of 
Hitler's Third Reich, On the recommenda- 
tion of the West German Government in 
February 1951, Voss was appointed by the 
Egyptian Government as head of the cen- 
tral planning board. In that capacity he 
served as the chief adviser to the War Min- 
istry in Egypt. The reliable German weekly 
Der Spiegel (Oct. 26, 1955) reported that 
under Voss command “were employed more 
than 50 German military and armament ex- 
perts.” Der Spiegel revealed that Dr. Voss 
maintained intimate contacts not only with 
Chancellor Adenauer's chief diplomatic aids, 
Blankenhorn and Hallstein, “but also with 
the highest officers in * * * the Bonn War 
Ministry.” 

One year later, Prevent World War III (No. 
49) carried an article which examined the 
nature of Egyptian propaganda. It was 
brought out that Prof. Johann van Leers, a 
former top Nazi propagandist, was * * * 
mastermining Egypt's propaganda cam- 
paign.” Van Leers, this article observed, was 
head of a “corps of Nazis reputedly number- 
ing 200 in the service of President Nasser.” 
In his youth, van Leers was a member of the 
notorious Freicorps, one of the precursors of 
the Nazi movement. As early as 1929, he 
joined the Nazi Party. He was also an of- 
ficial of the German foreign office. In 1936, 
he was accepted as a member of the German 
general staff with the rank of major, Van 
Leers’ main talent lay in the field of prop- 
aganda. Thus, he served Goebbels and was 
the chief editor of Goebbels’ journal Wille 
und Weg (the Will and the Way). 

In the No. 50 issue of Prevent World War 
III we continued to examine the Nazi in- 
fluence in Egyptian propaganda. We pub- 
lished an article showing how Hitler's “Mein 
Kampf! had become a bestseller among 
Egyptian officers. Another article in this 
same issue revealed how former German 
Nazis had taken control of Nasser’s punitive 
forces. This element was responsible for the 
ruthless elimination of all opposition to Nas- 
ser and for the setting up of concentration 
camps. 

In the next issue of Prevent World War III 
(No. 51), we ran a full length article dealing 
with the role played by Nasser and his as- 
sociates in working for the German General 
Staff during World War II, This information 
was culled from a book written by one of 
President Nasser's closest colleagues, Col. 
Anwar el Sadat. In his book, “Revolt on the 
Nile,” Sadat recounts the story of how Nas- 
ser and a group of young Egyptian officers 
collaborated with the forces of the Rome- 
Berlin-Tokyo Axis against the Allied Powers. 
With regard to the services rendered to the 
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Fascist axis by Nasser and his friends, Colonel 
Sadat wrote: “We made contact with the 
German headquarters in Libya and we acted 
in complete harmony with them.” 

Sadat is candid enough to tell us that 
Nasser and his cohorts were resolyed. “to 
fight side by side with the Axis.“ Even 
after the war Sadat expressed his sympathies 
for the Axis. Thus, when asked in 1951 by 
an tian magazine how he would appraise 
Hitler's activities 8 years after his death and 
what advice he would give the Fuehrer, 
should he appear again, Sadat replied: “Dear 
Hitler, I welcome you back with all my heart. 
You have been defeated, but in fact one 
should regard you as the real victor: There 
will be no place in the world until Germany 
again takes first place. Your main mistake 
was in opening too many fronts, but every- 
thing has been forgiven, for you are a shining 
example of belief in one’s fatherland and 
people. You are eternal, and we shall not 
be surprised if we see you again, or a second 
Hitler, back in Germany." This is the man 
who is one of the foremost figures in the 
Egyptian Government today. 

GERMAN AID 


This brief review of what Prevent World 
War III wrote in the past, provides the back- 
ground for what is now occurring in Egypt. 
It is not by chance that German technicians 
and scientists are working for the Egyptian 
military establishment. Actually, this co- 
Operation is the result of official agreements 
between the West German Government and 
Egypt. Indeed, one of these agreements 
reached in 1960, provided that the Germans 
would “help the UAR in the development of 
its atomic research for nuclear development.” 

However, this is only one facet of the col- 
laboration which has been going on for a 
number of years. Thus, during the last 4 
years, it has been reliably reported, that West 
German economic aid to Egypt has been 
larger than either Soviet or American assist- 
ance. Since 1959, the Germans have set up 
76 plants in Egypt whereas the Russians 
have built 53 and the United States 28. The 
number of German scientists and technicians 
runs into the thousands. It is difficult to 
arrive at a firm figure because many of the 
Germans have taken on Arabic names and 
have married Egyptian women. Nevertheless, 
it is estimated that of these thousands there 
are at least 300 German scientists and tech- 
nicians who are specialists in nuclear arma- 
ments. Some of these Germans have boasted 
that part of the program of German-Egyp- 
tian collaboration is financed by the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars given to the Nas- 
ser government by the Soviet Union and the 
United States. While these Germans work 
assiduously in Egypt, scores of Egyptian stu- 
dents have been sent to the West, particular- 
ly to West Germany where they are trained. 

The building up of the Egyptian Air Force, 
according to the noted British correspondent 
Sefton Delmer, is now under the direction of 
“Hitler's ace designer, Prof. Willy Messer- 
schmidt” (Sunday Telegraph, Mar. 31, 
1963). Shortly after the end of the war, Mes- 
serschmidt showed up in Spain, where, un- 
der the benevolent protection of Franco, he 
worked on new designs for fighter aircraft. 
Having completed his “tour of duty” in 
Spain, Messerschmidt moved to Calro to take 
over direction of the 300 German aircraft 
technicians working there. 

Messerschmidt told Delmer that these Ger- 
man experts were building a powerful jet 
fighter for President Nasser “in two vast 
factory complexes on the Nile.“ This air- 
craft, Delmer reports, “is designed as a pow- 
erful weapon of attack.” Messerschmidt in- 
formed Delmer that as much as £100 million 
(approximately $300 million) have gone into 
the project so far. The funds, Delmer re- 
ports, come from the revenues which Nasser 
obtains from the Suez Canal. Here is an- 
other source of aid for Nasser's military 
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buildup which comes primarily from the 
West. i 


ALARM AND RESPONSE 

It is, of course, understandable that the 
Government of Israel is deeply alarmed over 
this situation. Israel's Foreign Minister, 
Mrs. Golda Meir, made it clear that the West 
German Government could not claim that 
it had no responsibility for this situation. 
Following her speech, the Parliament of Is- 
rael unanimously adopted a resolution de- 
claring that it was “the duty” of the German 
Government to put an immediate end to 
this dangerous activity of its citizens * * *” 
The resolution also stated that, “the German 
people cannot exempt themselves of the re- 
sponsibility for the continuation of this vile 
work.” 

The initial reaction of the West German 
Government to these charges was evasive. 
Anonymous spokesmen for the West German 
Government declared that Bonn had no legal 
means to prevent German scientists from 
working in Egypt. Another unnamed gov- 
ernment source declared that legislative ac- 
tion to control the movement of West Ger- 
man citizens abroad or to limit their 
activities “was out of the question.” The 
Federal Republic, according to his view, “is 
a nation of law” and the freedom of move- 
ment of its citizens is 
York Times, Mar. 22, 1963). 
Hase, the official spokesman for the German 
Government, told reporters that there was no 
proof.that the Germans in Egypt were actu- 
ally working on aggressive weapons. Ap- 
parently, Von Hase did not check with the 
West German foreign ministry whose spokes- 
man had admitted that, "a maximum of 11 
German experts are working in Egyptian 
rocket production” (Reuters, Mar. 22, 1963). 

However, these alibis and denials failed to 
dissipate the mounting alarm expressed in 
many circles in Europe and in the United 
States. Consequently, on March 25, 1963, a 
West German Government spokesman an- 
nounced that, “there are a number of meas- 
ures that might be taken.” Chancellor Ade- 
nauer who was vacationing in Italy, ordered 
that a report be sent to him concerning the 
investigations which the Germans would con- 
duct on this matter. Two days later, Von 
Hase said that the problem was complex and 
that it was difficult to say when legislation 
could be drawn up to remedy the situation. 
In an exchange with one reporter at a press 
conference, Von Hase agreed with his in- 
terrogator who alleged that there was no 
work in West Germany for missile scientists 
and that is why they go abroad. Von Hase 
immediately took the cue and replied, “This 
Just goes to prove our loyalty to international 
agreements.” 

THE TRUTH COMES OUT 


While the West German authorities 
thought up all sorts of excuses and pre- 
tended that they were in the dark and would 
investigate the real situation obtaining in 
Egypt, the German scientists in Cairo were 
not so silent. Ferdinand Brandner, a top 
German technician, a former Nazi storm- 
trooper, and now a key adviser to Nasser, 
boasted: “We have obtained all the equip- 
ment and material for laboratories, work- 
shops, and test stands from West Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, and the United States” 
(London Daily Express, Apr. 8, 1963). This 
same Brandner charged that the attacks 

the German scientists in Egypt were 
“Intended to defame us and force the Ger- 
man Government to take measures against 
our activity” (Christian Science Monitor, 
Apr. 3, 1963). In this connection, another 
German technician complained: “We are 
worried about the Jewish terror * * but 
why doesn't our government in Bonn give us 
support? They know why we are here and 
what we are doing” (London Dally Express, 
Apr. 8. 1963). 
The reports concerning the activities of 
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the German scientists in Egypt indicate that 
they have been working not only on missiles 
capable of carrying nuclear warheads, but 
they are also experimenting on poison gas 
as well as on radiological and bacteriological 
weapons. The German Government has 
denied all of this. Inspired reports appe: 

in the press declaring that it would be ilog!- 
cal for the Germans to use Egypt as a 
development ground for new weapons since 
they were receiving far more sophistica 
weapons directly from the United States 
But this line falls flat in the face of a letter 
written to a correspondent by Adolph Karch, 
the lawyer for one of the top German sci- 
entists, Eugen Saenger. In that letter Karch 
made the sensational admission that “the 
Egyptian Government undertook to put st 
the full disposal of the German Federal Re- 
public all the results of the (rocket) devel- 
opment works and, as the occasion arises, 
they also put at German the 
Egyptian ground installations and launch- 
ings pads for such German experiments 85 
could not be carried out in the Federal 
Republic.” 

Here is the key to the whole deal. It 
creates much doubt as to the official assur - 
ances issued by the West German Govern- 
ment that the world has no cause for con- 
cern. The so-called investigations which 
the West German Government promised to 
undertake, can go on indefinitely unless 
world public opinion Insists on prompt re- 
sults. There is no question but that our 
Government, if it wishes, can do much in 
this matter. After all, the United States 
is not only involved through treaties with 
West Germany relating to the development 
of weapons for mass destruction, but we have 
also provided ample opportunities for the 
West German Government, its scientists a 
technicians, to acquire vital information in 
the field of rocket technology and atomic 
arms. Indeed, U.S. help has been decisivé 
in the continuing buildup of West Ger- 
many’s military power. We cannot wash our 
hands of that responsibility. Yet, the re- 
sponse of our Government to the protests 
concerning the German scientists in Egypt. 
has been most disappointing, to say the 
least. 

EVASION 


When the story first broke, the State Dë- 
partment said it was “contemplating” what 
steps it might take, “if any,” with regard to 
the charges that the Germans were work- 
ing on bacteriological and chemical warheads 
in Egypt (New York Post, Mar. 26, 1963) · 
The snowballing protests, however, had to be 
answered more directly and this was under 
taken by Under Secretary for Political Af 
fairs, Averell Harriman in a reply to Con- 
gressman LEONARD FARBSTEIN, In a leading 
editorial, the Washington Post (Apr. 1% 
1963) described Mr. Harriman's letter 25 
“curious” and that, instead of coming t 
grips with the issues involved, it retrea 
Into lifeless platitudes.” 

What were the essential points in Mr. 
Harriman's reply? After assuring Congress 
man FarsstTetw of the State Department 
“continued interest” in the security of all 
Middle East States, he expressed the v! 
that, if these German scientists were re, 
called, they might be “replaced by Soviet 
bloc personnel equally qualified In such 
work, again forcing the United Arab Repub, 
lic into greater reliance on the U.S. SR. 
To this argument the Washington Post re 
torted: This comes close to arguing that we 
should be grateful for the Soviet forces In 
Cuba because otherwise there might be 3 
Chinese Army in the Caribbean.” With 4 
touch of sarcasm the Post editorial noted 
that “it is of small comfort to Israel that 
these may be good, non-Communist 
developed with the help of Germans so thor 
oughly anti-Russian that some of them 
worked for Hitler.” 
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The Post editorial made mincemeat of Mr. 
s arguments. Nevertheless, it is of 
the greatest importance to challenge Mr. 
Harriman’s implication that the German ac- 
tivities in Egypt are of an episodic character. 
Actually, as has already been shown in this 
article, the German role in the Middle East 
in general and in Egypt specifically, has deep 
Toots, going back to more than 10 years at 
least, German scientists and technicians did 
not appear in Cairo “all of a sudden.” Nor 
is there any intention that they will leave 
“all of a sudden.” In short, the German 
Move in Egypt has basically nothing to do 
With the question of Soviet activities in 
that country. 
POSTWAR STRATEGY 


The Germans were in Egypt years before 
the Russians came in 1955. As the world 
, the Soviets, since 1955, have provided 
Nasser s armies with vast amounts of mill- 
tary hardware while the United States has 
Given hundreds of millions of dollars which 
enables the Egyptian economy to sustain 
this yast military buildup. During this en- 
tire period and before, the German scientists 
and technicians continued their work. 

Mr, Harriman's reply also reflects how devy- 
astatingly effective Nasser's blackmail poli- 
cies have been and continue to be. The idea 
that, ir the West does not provide Nasser 
With weapons of mass destruction, the So- 
Viets will, is part and parcel of the same 
argument which has obliged us to continue 
to underwrite Nasser's imperialistic moves. 

One other major implication in the Harri- 
Man note which must be challenged, is the 
Notion that the matter of German scientists 
in Egypt is part of the continued conflict be- 
tween Israel and Cairo and that this is a 

affair of no direct concern to the United 
States. This attitude, if we may say so, 
Smacks of the same approach that certain 
Statesmen in Britain took when Hitler 

ed his pound of flesh from Austria and 
later Czechoslovakia. If this is indeed the 
State Department's view, then the irrespon- 
Ability of our policymakers is greater than 
We had first thought. 

The society wishes to go on record in stat- 
{hg that this is not a local matter but one 
Which directly touches on the national in- 

ts of the United States and world se- 
curity. We also wish to go on record in 
that the German presence in Egypt 
is an intrinsic element in the postwar plans 
A the German general staff to rebuild Ger- 
Many's war potential by evading and vio- 
lating the obligations she assumed following 
her surrender. 

The society has published a number of 
articles dealing with the German general 
staff's plans. We now charge that 
here in Egypt as well as in Spain, the Ger- 
Mans, shortly after the end of the war, were 
able to continue and to expand their work 

all military spheres for the day when 

y could once again confront the world 
With an ultimatum. To some of our readers 
may sound unduly alarmist and melo- 
dramatic. In that case, let them ponder the 
following statement: “Nazi Party members, 
German industrialists and the German milt- 
tery, realizing that victory can no longer be 
ttalned, are now developing postwar com- 
ial projects, are endeavoring to renew 
cement friendships in foreign commer- 
cial circles and are planning for renewals of 
r cartel agreements. * * German 
technicians, cultural experts, and under- 
hed agents have well-laid plans to infil- 
te foreign countries with the object of 
Cloping economic, cultural and political 
German technicians and scientific re- 
arch experts will be made available at low 
mt to industrial firms and technical schools 
` foreign countries. German capital and 
for the construction of ultramodern 

wilt ical schools and research laboratories 
— offered at extremely favorable terms 


they will afford the an ex- 
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cellent opportunity to design and perfect 
new weapons, This Government is now in 

of photostatic copies of several 
volumes of German plans on this subject.” 
This statement is excerpted from a State 
Department declaration dated March 30, 
1945. 

The society solemnly declares that it is 
the duty of our Government together with 
our Allies to conduct a full scale investiga- 
tion of all of the ramifications in connection 
with the German presence in Egypt and 
present its findings to the world. To equiv- 
ocate or to pretend that this matter has 
been unduly infiated is to literally gamble 
with the security of the United States and 
our Allies. 


Emphasis on Individualism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
July 8, 1963, issue of U.S. News & World 
Report contains an important editorial 
on the importance of placing more em- 
phasis in this country on individualism 
than trying to make our people conform 
to a common level in the name of equal- 
ity. This editorial is entitled “Happi- 
ness?” I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
Also, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed with the editorial the text of my 
newsletter for this week, which is on the 
same general subject. It is entitled 
“CommoOnism and Conformity.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and newsletter were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

HAPPINESS? 
(By David Lawrence) 

As we read the headlines day by day in a 
troubled world, as we observe the tides of 
discontent inside and outside our own coun- 
try, we wonder, fancifully, if perhaps a trip 
to the moon might be worthwhile. The al- 
luring thought crosses our minds that maybe 
on some other planet there's a human race 
which has found the key to happiness. 

But the more we search for an alibi, the 
more we discover that unhappiness on earth 
is man made. Our key weakness is that we 
have not solved the problem of self-govern- 
mement. Whether it be in areas of large 
population—like China, India, or the Soviet 
Union—or in the smaller countries of Africa 
or Latin America or even in the sophisticated 
United States, the quest for national con- 
tentment is plagued by friction, disorder, 
and violence. The perennial struggle is be- 
tween the autocracy of ambitious masters 

arbitrarily to impose their will and 
the inalienable right of the citizen to enjoy 
the satisfactions of his individual achieve- 
ment without undue interference by govern- 
ment. 

We seem reluctant to accept the truism 


that all human beings are not alike and that 


intelligence cannot be bestowed by govern- 
ment. 

In the United States, for instance, we pro- 
claim that all men are created equal“ and 
are, therefore, deserving of all the benefits of 
human society, irrespective of whether they 
have earned them. Communism at least is 
forthright in championing its concept of an 
“equality” which negates individualism. 

Yet we hear, inside our own society, 
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spokesmen for so-called liberal thought de- 
nouncing communism but nevertheless ac- 
cepting much of its basic philosophy. We are 
told that economic inequality must be abol- 
ished by executive decrees or by the coercion 
of statutory law. 

Many in our midst approve of an all-pow- 
erful autocratic state in which the govern- 
ment arbitrarily and inequitably dictates 
the amount of income a citizen may retain, 
or the kind of business in which he may 
engage, or the customers he may serve, or 
the number of employees of each race or re- 
ligion or other classification he may em- 
ploy. 

We observe within our country today har- 
assments by Government that tend to blunt 
the initiative of our successful and compe- 
tent citizens and thus destroy the capitalistic 
system. It is as if we were helping to fulfill 
Nikita Khrushchey’s fateful prophecy that 
communism will eventually “bury us.“ 

We seem to accept the intellectual aphor- 
isms of those who say that each age is better 
than its predecessor and that to follow the 
“spirit” of our times is more important than 
to adhere to a written Constitution. We are 
told that the framers of our Constitution 
didn't know the demands of modern moral- 
ity or equity because they never saw an air- 
plane or lived under the threat of a nuclear 
bomb. 

We hesitate to suggest that the same kind 
of human beings lived 50 or 100 or 2,000 
years ago, and that Socrates perhaps had 
as good a brain as some of our Supreme 
Court Justices. 

Are the Ten Commandments, for example, 
outmoded because they are old? Are they 
the reactionary doctrines of a bygone day? 
We are now forbidden even to teach them in 
public schools. An oligarchy—the highest 
Court of our land—decrees that, if we wish 
to teach morality regularly in the classroom, 
we must not quote the written words of the 
Bible itself. Plainly, we must accept the 
yacuum of secularism. 

Now come also restrictions on initiative, 
the burdens of an artificial equality and 
the new legislative experiments outlawing 
discrimination. The competent are to be 
told to make room for the incompetent. 
The successful men in business are ordered 
to obey the Government, which at a mo- 
ment's notice can destroy their ventures into 
capitalism. For private enterprise now 
has been superseded by a public enterprise 
system. 

Thus, in the year 1963, the Government 
proposes that every business en shall 
no longer be considered private but public 
and that, irrespective of an owner's judgment 
or wishes as to the customers he would se- 
lect, he must obey the dictates of Govern- 
ment. The mob, encouraged by Government, 
stands at the threshold of our legislative halls 
demanding such laws. O communism, 
where is thy sting? 

Is this the road to human happiness? 
Shall we abandon the Republic and, acced- 
ing to the demonstrations and violence in 
the streets of our cities—North and South, 
East and West—become a mobocracy? 

There can never be human happiness in a 
society that imposes a rule of equality which 
disregards merit and rewards incompetence. 

As the incentive of individualism is grad- 
ually destroyed, free enterprise is abolished. - 
This is not the road to happiness, but to the 
same disasters that befell autocracies in part 
centuries. Free men of intelligence have 
risen before to quell the intolerance and 
tyrannies of majorities or minorities. They 
will in time do so again. 


CoMMONISM AND CONFORMITY 


The age of individualism, when America i 
forged its claim to greatness lárgely because 
of the independence and initiative of the 


individual, is gradually but significantly 
slipping from the scene. Individualism and 
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independence have been replaced in large 
part with commOnism and conformity, as 
a result of a determined effort to level all 
men and nation-states to a common plane 
in life. 

Individualism is the belief in the impor- 
tance of the individual. Jesus Christ or- 
dained the preeminence of the individual in 
his , and the Founding Fathers 
of this country wrote this idea into the Con- 
stitution, principally into the Bill of Rights 
which set out specific guarantees of protec- 
tion for the individual against the power 
of the Central Government. The founders 
realized that the individual would not last 
long in the New World they had settled, un- 
less the ruling authorities were tied down, 
as Jefferson suggested, by the “chains of 
the Constitution.” 

Early in the 19th century, the wretched 
and depraved mind of Karl Marx stole a few 
economic and social theories and merged 
them together, to give birth to a new “ism” 
called commUnism. According to Marx, his 
aim was to establish an ideal world, in which 
each would “give according to his ability 
and receive according to his needs.” It 
would, of course, be n to first es- 
tablish a world dictatorship to bring about 
this worthy goal. Once éstablished, how- 
ever, this would evolve into an age called 
the millenium, when governmental author- 
ity would wither away and all the commoners 
would work together without discipline or 
authority, to share the wealth of the world. 

A dispute then developed within the ranks 
of communism as to how this end should 
be attained. Some demanded revolution; 
others wanted to adopt the tactics of the 
Roman general Fabius Maximus, who sup- 
posedly concelyed the military tactic of 
gradualism in wearing down the enemy. 
The gradualists, or fabians, as they have 
become known, have been particularly suc- 
cessful in commonizing the British Empire 
during this century, playing a significant 
part in the decline of this once-great empire. 
Unfortunately for America, the germ of 
commoOnism from Britain to Amer- 
ica, with particular vigor, within the past 
few decades, 

The idea of commOnism is particularly 
noticeable today in American Government, 
with its paternalistic programs of ald and 
control. This paternalistic attitude has en- 
couraged Negro leaders to make statements 
that they are seeking a compensatory pref- 
erential highway” and that “the word ‘equal- 
ity’ has to be broadened.” They are even 
making such rash and bold statements as: 
“America has to change its entire posture. 
I think it is an inevitable move toward some 
kind of socialism.” 

Today Americans will conform to central 
dictation not only because of the use of mass 
means of aganda techniques and the 
habit which conformity breeds, but also be- 
cause of the club of coercion which accom- 
panies each “gimmie” from the group or gov- 
ernment. Nowhere is the air of conformity 
felt stronger than in party and power poli- 
tics in Washington. At the center of gov- 
ernment, there is little room for individual- 
ism or independence, and there is much pow- 
er available to buy off or club down too many 
acts of independent action on the part of the 
individual public servant. 

The day of the individualist is passing, 


and unfortunately, it is fading fast in the 


Halls of Congress, where it ought to last 
longest if independence is to be preserved 
for every individual American. Unwarranted 
criticism by many Members of Congress, of 
their own institution, is adding to this down- 
grading of the legislative branch. Official 
Washington, influenced by its own propa- 
ganda, is under the false impression that the 
American people desire commUnism, even 
with its features of conformity and control, 
rather than their right to be an individual 
and independent of unnecessary regulation 
and control. 
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By and large, the American people still 
agree with the Jeffersonian idea “that gov- 
ernment is best, which governs least.” 

Sincerely, 
STROM THuRMOND. 


Why Europe Went Wild Over Kennedy— 
An Analysis by Robert Healy, Political 
Editor of the Boston Globe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most perceptive analyses of the suc- 
cess of President Kennedy's recent tour 
of Europe, and the reasoning behind this 
success, was printed in the Boston Sun- 
day Globe of July 7, 1963, and was writ- 
ten by the Globe's political editor, Mr. 
Robert Healy. A former member of the 
Washington national press corps, Mr. 
Healy’s -views are widely respected in 
New England and in the Nation's Capi- 
tal. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude with my remarks, Mr. Healy's 
article, entitled “He Looked Like Lochin- 
var—Why Europe Went Wild Over 
Kennedy”: 

He LOOKED LIke LocHinvan—Wuy EUROPE 
Went Wii Over KENNEDY 


(By Robert Healy) 


If he had listened to all the prophets, he 
would not have gone, for they said it would 
end in failure. 

But in the streets of Berlin, Bonn, Frank- 
furt, in Dublin and Cork and then in Naples, 
the crowds greeted him as though they 
needed him. F 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy was crushed with 
affection in Europe. His trip turned out to 
be an unparalleled triumph both at home 
and abroad. Not eyen Hitler pulled such 
crowds in Berlin, 

There was never a question about Ireland. 
He was going home. And the Irish opened 
their arms to him, at times, with enthusiasm 
that was frightening but that was reserved 
for one of their own. 

But was it all a show 

If it was, President Charles de Gaulle, of 
France, didn’t think so, 

DE GAULLE STEPS IN 

The President's jet had hardly taken off 
from the runways at Naples before De Gaulle 
was in West Germany selling not only French 
farm products to the Germans, but selling 
his side of the NATO story. 

It was in Frankfurt that President Ken- 
nedy took on, with great boldness, the French 
President. In effect, he said, the free world 
could no longer stand backsliding in the 
NATO alliance. 

De Gaulle had nursed the weed of dis- 
unity in the Alliance, Now, President Ken- 
nedy was prepared to mow it down. 

De Gaulle said the United States might 
some day turn its back on Europe and pull 
out. Thus, France, at least, must develop 
a separate national or nuclear deterrent. 

To this, Mr, Kennedy’s finger darted out 
and he said: “The United States will risk 
its cities to defend yours, because we need 
your freedom to protect ours.“ 

To De Gaulle he said directly: Those who 
would doubt our pledge or deny this indivisi- 
bility, those who would separate Europe 
from America or split one ally from an- 
other—would only give aid and comfort to 
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the men who make themselves our adver- 
saries and welcome any Western disarray.” 

This was the President’s answer to De 
Gaulle and, from all appearances in West 
Germany, this is what the people wanted to 
hear. 

And politicians are politicians the world 
over. The good ones have great sensitivity 
to what the people want. 

Certainly the West German response to 
President Kennedy was intensely watched bY 
De Gaulle. 

To this extent the trip will have lasting 
effect on world politics. 

President Kennedy, of course, had some- 


thing going for him from the start. He 18s 


young, he is wealthy, and he has great power, 
which he knows how to use, Euro 
especially the Germans, like the combina- 
tion, for it spells success. 

The Italians have been changing Premiers 
like shirts; the British have been looking at 
Macmillan with his patched suits 
starchy attitude for 6 years, and Konrad Ade 
nauer is 87 years old. 

Kennedy just looked like Lochinvar t? 
most of Europe. 

Their reception of him was from theif 
hearts and he made an appeal to their 
intellect. 

His very presence in West Berlin, sur- 
rounded by a Red rim and a high wall, was 
reassuring to the people there. To the citi- 
zens of this divided city he said: All free, 
men, wherever they are, are citizens of 
Berlin. 

“Therefore, as a freeman, I take pride in 
saying ‘ich ben eim Berliner“ (I am ® 
Berliner) .” 

CRY OF ADULATION 


Wilfrid Rodgers, the Globe's Washington 
correspondent with the President, wrote that 
they cried out one word Kennedy“ - un 
that was all that could be heard, It was 2 
cry of adulation and affection reserved for 
someone they liked. They liked this leader 
of the new generation, 

For Adenauer, the man who has led the™ 
since the end of World War II, these same 
people have the greatest respect. But for 
Kennedy they had great affection. 

In Ireland the ground rules were different 
but the results were very much the same. 

Ireland, too, has grown old with the leader 
ship of such men as President Eamon 
Valera for whom the Irish have great respec 

But here was the young man from AmericS 
coming home. They drank to his health, 33 
only the Irish can, and they nearly pulled 
him out of the presidential car as it wound 
through the streets of Cork choked with a 
crowd of some 80,000. 

They never would have pulled De Valers 
from the car. But neither would they think 
of playing touch football with the 
President. 


To the new generation there was an asso“ 
ciation with President Kennedy, 

This is what Europe liked about the 
President's visit. 


Fifth Texas District Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ih 
orp I would like to include the resul 
of the annual questionnaire sent to the 
people of the Fifth District of Texas. 
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I am always more than gratified at the 
excellent response to this questionnaire 
by the people of Dallas County. The 
return is usually between 10 and 12 per- 
cent and this year was no exception 
with an approximately 10-percent return. 
With a wide cross section of the district 


represented in the answers received, I 
can report the people of my district still 
support constitutional-limited govern- 
ment and would rather depend on local 
and individual initiative in the fields of 
human endeavor instead of looking to 


the Federal Government to solve each 


and every problem. 
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I would like to thank the people of 
Dallas County for their cooperation in 
helping me to be a better Representative 
in Congress by sharing with me their 
neen on the more pertinent issues we 
ace. 

The questionnaire and the results 
follow: 


VOREICN AFFAIRS 
1. Do you approve of the current U.S. policy with regard 
to— 


) Laos?. 
A) The Consors. esas ras Sos eens 
2. Do you favor continuance of our foreign aid program at 
its present 24, 000, 000, 000 annual rute 


SOCIAL 


1. Do you —.— medical care for the aged by 
(a) In one 5) sotia! security taxes fo finance such 


tc) A low-cost Blue Cross type * 
whereby the Federal Government wou 

sume full financial responsibility only for per- 

sons below a certain income level 

(a) Ordo. coson Fodera] Fe t.. medical plans 

t 


witb no Fed 
2. Do you favor a proposed Federal bill to authorize a 3- 
matching grant program costing $500,000,000 to 
local communities solve their ur 
portation problum re railroad and bus tion f. 
3. Do — raph — the establishment of a federally financed 
Youth Conservation Corps to provide outdoor em- 
ployment for young men, as 8 means of alleviating un- 
employment fn this age <font Sopa eat ees 
EDOS, favor the establishment of a Domestic Peace 


5 pe ae ngs Si rove the creation of a Department of Urban 
Akairs fairs at the Cabinet level to handle housing and other 
predominantly city problems 2-22.22. 


EDUCATION 


I. Should the Federal Government provide 
(a) zes eee for parents paying the expenses 


RE EI ER 

(b) Tu for students working their way 

through college? O NE 

(e) os should all Federal influence be removed and 
dividuals determine and pay for edu- 

pace for themselves or their children 


A. For 8 purposes should the Federal Govern- 
hag colleges and universities with— 


(e) Combination. of both? 
o of grants amounting to some 
$75,000,000 for construction teaching facilities for 


of 
medical, dental, and public health schools?......------ 


. Do you favor Federal financial Sgn for assistance to 
elementary and secondary schools for— 


FISCAL 


a balanced bu 
2. WI hin a ‘balanced budget ould yon approve of set 
aside a certain percent of the budget receipts each 
year for the purpose of 9 the Federal debt? 
3. Do you believe we should institute new and 
new public works at a time of deficit cing and 
borrow money to pay for such proſecis .......-...- 


TAXES 


1. Nh 8 e tax roduction— 
a) WI bo phe ang oorpore mean that the 
. would suffer a large not loss of 


income 
(b) Only if accompanied pensatory tax re 
; nly i accompanied by compensato — Sa Es 
(e) With no reform, but with a 8 cut in 
Federal spendin 


spending! 
~ (à) No reduction at this timer. 

2. Should tax reduction emphasis be in the area of— 
Tc 
„ee 
As a A do . we should ee 

percentage presont graduated 

7 (Alger bill, II. R. 


LABOR 


1, Would kron fuvor tougher emerg 5 provisions 
grantin; pi the’ President more io lity in handling 
national emergency strikes by for back-to- 
eur injunctions and paisa: arbitration machin- 

2. Wend vou a new labor laws which would prevent 
the Federal Government from inter ſoring with or in- 
fluencing collective bargaining? ) -.----------.- -<---> 

3. Would you approve of applying antitrust statutes to 
unions to break up industry wide ja gar pay —— ent! 

4. Would you approve of setting Federal standards under 
s Lear htt compensation law for State jobless 

IT LER BERG AL Na OES RE SEU ID: ery eel 


UNITED NATIONS 


1. Would you favor withdrawal of U.S, memborship in the 
United Nations and creating stronger alliances with 


2. Would you favor action by the United Nations to force 
ieee 3 pay their full 
o ex] 


~ 6 92 2 


3. Do you approve the 1 
OS nations throug 
eg as UNESCO, WHO, Mid the U. 4 U. N. 

T 


Harriman Fits the Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. Harriman’s personal record leaves 
much to be desired in this field, and when 
coupled with the apparent appeasement 
policy of the administration, naturally 
gives cause for concern. 

The Knoxville Journal, in an editorial 
of July 5, clearly points out the dangers 
in sending Harriman on this mission to 
Moscow. I insert it into the RECORD as 
an example of nationwide concern, mis- 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, there trust and anxiety on this subject. 
are many Members of Congress and con- The editorial follows: 
cerned citizens throughout the United 
[From the Knoxville Journal, July 5, 1963] 
States who are appalled at the Presi- HARRIMAN FITS TER ROLE 


dent's selection of Averell Harriman as 
his representative to the disarmament 
conference that is about to commence 
in Moscow. 


It looks as if Premier Khrushchev of Rus- 
sia believes there is some propaganda juice 
left in the nuclear test ban issue, despite 
the fact that President Kennedy has done 


everything but offer a complete unilateral 
disarmament of this country in order to get 
one. 

In a speech in East Germany this week, 
the wily Russian in the vaguest terms called 
for a ban on nuclear explosions in the at- 
mosphere and also for a nonaggression pact 
between the NATO countries and the Com- 
munist satellite group. 

The Associated Press asserts Mr. Kennedy 
is now faced with a decision as to whether 
to treat Khrushchey’s speech in East Ger- 
many as proj or as a real opening 
toward an East-West accord. 

Most of us will feel that this is a decision 
any 12-year-old schoolboy in the country 
could make without giving the matter more 
than a passing thought. Khrushchev will - 
no doubt be willing to sign a test ban treaty 
at any time, so long as it is on a strictly 
“word of honor” basis. Such an arrangement 
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would enable the Russians to go on testing 
at will while our own scientists would be 
compelled, as they are now under Ken- 
nedy’s self-imposed ban, to bring their ex- 
periments to a standstill. If this is the 
kind of deal that Mr. Kennedy wants, or 
will fall for, he won't have any trouble get- 
ting it, 

Fortunately he is sending to Moscow on 
July 15 a man ideally fitted by experience 
to work out a boobytrap arrangement with 
the Russians, Under Secretary of State W. 
Averell Harriman, who was the architect of 
the arrangement in Laos that is in the proc- 
ess of blowing up in our faces, had been pre- 
viously designated to discuss a test ban 
treaty with Khrushchev. If he handles this 
assignment as disastrously as he did the 
Laotian arrangement, we may really get hurt. 


Congressman’s Impressions of His Trip 
Through Ireland With President 
Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr, Speaker, our col- 
league from Massachusetts and my very 
close personal and good friend, Con- 
gressman BoLanp, was with President 
Kennedy on his fabulous and sentimental 
tour through Ireland recently. On his 
return to his home city of Springfield, 
Congressman Borax D was interviewed 
by Dick Severns of the Springfield Daily 
News on July 5. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include Mr. Severns’ well-written 
and interesting story on Congressman 
Botann’s impressions of Ireland gained 
while with President Kennedy: 

A movement toward a more industrialized 
economy has replaced historic anti-English 
sentiments as the chlef focus of Ireland's 
concern, U.S. Representative Epwarp P. 
Bouanp, Springfield Democrat, said today. 

Fresh from a 5-day tour of the Emerald 
Isle, the Congressman, who represents the 
Second Congressional District, indicated that 
this was one of the main impressions he re- 
ceived on his trip. 

“The feeling (against England) has gen- 
erally died out,” said Re ntative BOLAND, 
In fact, most of the young people who leave 
migrate to England—more than to the 
United States.” 

MIGRATION THEME 


Migration, of course, has been one of the 
most prominent themes of Ireland's history 
for the past 100 years. Representative 
Boran noted that from a population of 8 
million some 50 years ago, the number of 
Trish living on the native isle has decreased 
to 244 million in the 26 southern counties, 
and 14% million in the 6 northern counties, 
a 50 percent decline. 

He said, however, that the population has 
now leveled off and is remaining stable. 
“They're being born as fast as they leave,“ 
he commented, 

“Young people migrate now," he said, “be- 
cause of the present lack of job opportuni- 
ties in Ireland, still primarily agricultural.” 
He noted, however, that the Irish “are mak- 
ing a real effort“ to industrialize, provide 
more jobs and keep money at home. 

“They're building their own food process- 
ing plants now,” he said. “They used to send 
food out of the country for processing.” 
added that West German investment in the 
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Irish economy has been increasing, and that 
other foreign capital is being attracted. 

“One of the main reasons for the fading 
away of sentiment against England,” he said, 
“was a land reform program instituted about 
a generation ago which broke up large es- 
tates held by some Irish ‘but mostly Eng- 
lish’ landlords.” 


COMMON SIGHT 


A common sight now, he said, is many 
small plots of land throughout the island 
owned by farmer-families to whom the prop- 
erty was distributed, 

Thus, England is no longer the main prob- 
lem in Ireland, he indicated. 

Representative Borax traveled with the 
President in a helicopter on visits to Dublin, 
Cork, Galway, Limerick, New Ross, and Dun- 
ganstown. 

“You can see why it’s called the Emerald 
Isle—especially from a helicopter,” the Con- 
gressman said. The fields are a brilliant 
green—the rains keep them green. It rains 
more often there, but it doesn’t seem to 
bother them as much as it does us.” 

One of the stops that received publicity 
was President Kennedy’s visit to his an- 
cestral home in Dunganstown, County Wex- 
ford. 

VISIT TO FAHAN ‘ 


But equally meaningful for Representative 
BoLanp was his. visit to his father’s home 
town of Fahan (pronounced Fawn) in County 
Kerry, from which most of Springfield's 
Irish immigrants came. 

The Congressman remained in Ireland— 
2 days after President Kennedy departed— 
to visit his own ancestral home. He found 
it “very dificult” to count the number of 
Bolands in Fahan. The same held true, he 
said, for the Cayanaughs, the Carneys, and 
the Sullivans. 

A Carney family now occupies the house 

where Representative Botann’s father once 
lived. 
. County Kerry, said the Congressman, is a 
“tough, rugged area—hilly and mountain- 
ous.” The fact that the land is so difficult 
to farm was one reason many Irishmen from 
this area migrated abroad. Conditions be- 
came especially bad during the potato famine 
in the mid-1800’s. 

Kerry, he noted, is an area where Gaelic is 
taught and encouraged. The reestablish- 
ment of Gaelic as the national tongue is a 
pet project of Ireland's President, Eamon de 
Valera. 

ENGLISH FLAWLESS 


“But all of them speak English,” he said. 
„Their English is rather flawless and has a 
beautiful ring.” 

While the landscape of Kerry matches the 
beauty of the language spoken there, the 
Irish of Kerry are as rugged as the terrain, 
the Congressman’s remarks indicated. 

“They're well fed, well clothed, and well 
housed,” he said. The houses are old, but 
comfortable—even though some of them have 
no heat. The children are beautiful—well 
fed and healthy. 

“One of my relations in Kenmare (a town 
in Kerry) walked 5 miles to church and back. 
He does that a couple of times a week,” Rep- 
resentative Bo.anp noted. He declared that 
any one of them could easily accomplish 
“Bob Kennedy’s 50-mile hikes.” 

Representative Botanp also visited the 
Ring of Killarney in Kerry, comprised of the 
bays of Dingle, Bantry, and Kenmare. 

Prior to his personal visit, Representative 
Botanp accompanied President Kennedy 
along with Presidential Aide Lawrence 
O'Brien of this city to Cork, County of Ker- 
ry, where the Springfield Congressman said 
President Kennedy received “the most tumul- 
tuous reception” of the trip. 

CAME PROM MILES 


“People would come from miles around,” 
he said, “to see the Nation's Chief Executive. 
Many came by bus from 35 and 40 miles 
away.” 
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Representative Botanp said the Irish are 
“delighted and proud” of the fact that one 
of their own in this country has advanced 
to the Presidency. “In their minds, he re- 
flects all things an Irishman thinks a leader 
should be.” 

Representative BoLanp was asked what 
Irishmen think leaders should be, He 
respects himself, his family, and his church,” 
the Congressman answered. “He's a 
family man, That's very important,” 

Representative Botanp said the main in- 
ternational concern of the Irish is the issue 
of peace or war, adding they are definitely 
pro-Western. (Ireland does not belong to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, One 
reason is that the country still maintains 
territorial claim to the six northern coun- 
ties under the rule of the United Kingdom, 
u NATO member.) 

Representative Boran recalled President 
Kennedy's address to a joint session of the 
Irish Parliament, termed the Dail (pro- 
nounced doll), 


IMPORTANT ROLE 


The President told the delegates that Ire- 
land, like other small nations, had an im- 
portant part to play in the struggle for inter- 
national peace throughout the world. 

Representative Bo.anp noted, finally, the 
warm reception Americans of Irish descent 
receive in Ireland. “The Irish are the nicest 
people,” he said, “especially the waiters and 
waitresses.” 

He attributed this partly to the fact that 
“jobs are very hard to come by. In the hotel 
industry there, they have to serve a 4-year 
apprenticeship. Consequently they are very 
well trained,” he said. 


Representative Francis E. Walter: A 
Great American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, the Inde- 
pendence Day issue of the Brooklyn Tab- 
let contained a tribute to our late dis- 
tinguished colleague, Hon. Francis E. 
“Tad” Walter, by Most Rev. Edward E. 
Swanstrom, who knew Congressman 
Walter since World War U and is per- 
sonally interested in immigration and 
naturalization: legislation as executive 
director, Catholic Relief Services, 
NCWC. : 

Bishop Swanstrom reviews the work 
of Mr. Walter and the legislative devel- 
opments in the immigration and natu- 
ralization field, characterizing his efforts 
as “devotion and loyalty to the security 
and freedom of our great country.“ 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, each Member 
will find this excellent article very in- 
formative, both as an analysis of the 
legislative past of our immigration laws 
and the substantial contribution of our 
late colleague, and I am pleased to in- 
clude it in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
as follows; 

From the Brooklyn Tablet, July 4, 1963] 
REPRESENTATIVE FRANCIS E. WALTER: A GREAT 
AMERICAN 
(By Most Rev. Edward E. Swanstrom, execu- 

tive director, Catholic Relief Services, 

NCWC) 

Knowing how widely the Tablet is read 
throughout the United States, I would like 
to have the privilege of using your columns 
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to pay a well-deserved tribute to the late 
Congressman Francis E. Walter. As you 
know, he was referred to more affectionately 
as Tad“ by those of us who were fortunate 
enough to have won his friendship and af- 
fection, all of whom held him in the same 
high regard. 

I came to know Congressman Walter quite 
well during the critical years since the end 
of World War H. and I was among those who 
dropped in at Georgetown Hospital in Wash- 
ington now and then during his last long 
Ulness to offer him a word of consolation and 
cheer. 

I felt privileged, too, to be among those 
who were at his burial service when his mor- 
tal remains were laid to rest in Arlington 
Cemetery a few weeks ago. We prayed that 
his might be a merciful judgment as he ap- 
peared before the Eternal Judge, as all of us 
must one day. 

In view of President Kennedy's announce- 
ment that he will ask the Congress for a 
change in the basic structure of our immi- 
gration and naturalization laws, and the fact 
that the Senate has already scheduled hear- 
ings on Senator Hart’s forward-looking bill, 
which is a measure designed to accomplish 
this same end, a number of things are al- 
ready being said publicly, and other things 
will undoubtedly be said later, which may 
not give a fair and true picture of legislative 
developments in the field of immigration 
during the past decade and a half, and re- 
flect unjustly on Mr. Walter and others, It 
might be well for all of us to keep a few 
facts in mind. 

The fact that our code of immigration law 
is more commonly known today as the Me- 
Carran-Walter Act often tends to cast a 
shadow on the legislative records of these 
two great gentlemen whose actions in Con- 
Gress, at least to my mind, were motivated 
more than by anything else by their devo- 
tion and loyalty to the security and freedom 
of our great country. 

In Mr. Walter's case this is brought out 
even more dramatically by his dynamic 
Chairmanship of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. 

It must be remembered that the McCar- 
Tan-Walter Act was primarily a recodifica- 
tion of the multitude of immigration and 
Naturalization acts which had been placed 
on the statute books since the turn of the 
century. It will be recalled that, at that 
time, both were quite adamant in their in- 
sistence that they did not mean it to be nor 
wish it to be anything more than just that, 
even though they did endorse and include 
some very desirable amendments in the final 

They were not the authors of our national 
Origins quota system. From con- 
versation with both of them at the time, I 
recall that their refusal to change this basic 
fallacy in our law was because of their per- 
Sonal fear, justified or unjustified as it 
might have been, that it would open the Na- 
tion's doors to many undesirable and sub- 
Versive aliens. 

As I look back on it now, I am sure that 
they felt that the Congress and the people 
of the United States were not yet educated 
hor prepared to accept a change in our basic 
immigration policy. 

HIS VIEWS JUSTIFIED 


Mr. Walter was convinced that under the 
law as written and with the help of emer- 
gency legislation a very substantial number 
of citizens could find a home and freedom 
in our country. The facts scem to justify 
his conviction. 

In the 10 years since the McCarran-Walter 
bill became law, up to June 30, 1962, 2,509,- 
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342 refugees and ts have been ad- 
mitted to the United States. It is of some 
significance that of this number, 1,664,750 
were admitted as nonquota immigrants 
whereas only 934,509 arrived under our regu- 
lar quotas. 

Those of us who strove to urge Congress 
to pass a law that would make it possible 
for the United States to accept a fair share 
of the hundreds of thousands of persons who 
found themselves displaced in the countries 
of Europe after the last great world up- 
heaval, with no hope of return to their coun- 
tries of origin, remember well the barriers 
that had to be hurdled and the ‘cots 
educational program that had to be initlated 
and promulgated before the citizens of our 
country were moved to ask their Represent- 
atives for such action, 

The first Displaced Persons Act of 1948, 
with its amendments in the years that fol- 
lowed, helped 405,000 displaced persons and 
orphans to find a haven and a new life of 
freedom and security in our country. It was 
of necessity an era of emergency legislation, 
and it was principally under Mr. Walter's 
leadership that additional men, women, and 
children were offered citizenship in the 
United States on that basis. 

These totals were as follows: A second 
special orphan act, 960 orphans; the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953, 191,000 persons (which 
incidentially included 57,000 persons of 
Italian origin); Hungarian Parole of 1956-57, 
36,000 persons; and Walter-Pastore Act of 
1957, citizens of Portugal and the Nether- 
lands, 21,000 persons; various acts of 1957 
as amended, 29,000 refugees and 24,000 fam- 
ily reunion benefitees. 

A REALISTIC VIEW 


It was under Mr. Walter's leadership also 
that the so-called Fair Share Act was enacted 
in 1960 and extended and made a permanent 
part of our legislation in 1962, under which 
the United States has accepted and will con- 
tinue to accept a quota of refugees in a given 
ration to those acepted by other countries. 

Nobody liked the so-called piecemeal char- 
acter of this emergency immigration legls- 
lation less than I did myself. But when one 
looks at the temper of the Congress and the 
people of the United States of the late 40's 
and 50's, and is willing to be realistic about 
the situation, he must conclude that it was 
the only basis upon which, during those 
years, victims of the war's dislocation and of 
demographic inequalities could have been 
brought into our country in additional 
numbers. 

It seems to me that the enlightenment and 
understanding regarding our present unde- 
sirable basic immigation policy—a heritage 
of the 20’s—that have come to our Nation 
have made us ripe for a change more in 
keeping with our traditional sense of fair 
play and justice. I believe Mr. Walter real- 
ized this, and I would like to believe that 
if he were alive today he would be in the 
forefront of leadership for change—change 
that the next decade will inevitably produce, 

It is regrettable in a way that these pros- 
pects for change were not more propitious in 
the last few years of his life. I have heard 
it said by those closest to him that Mr. 
Walter was thinking of authoring just such 
a change. That Js not really very important 
now. What is important is that in fairness 
to his honored memory, to paraphrase 
another great American, “we keep the record 


straight.” 

Those of us who have been in the fore- 
front of postwar resettlement programs will 
always be conscious of the great debt our 
country and we ourselves Owe to his under- 
standing and leadership, 
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Petition Calling for Fiscal Sanity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
a petition of Claude Strickland, president 
of the Organization of the Jeffersonians 
of Florida, St. Petersburg, Fla., express- 
ing the organization’s concern over this 
administration’s increased Federal defi- 
cit spending policies, our cumulative na- 
tional debt and international commit- 
ments, and sounding a warning of the 
future destruction of our free enterprise 
system, the Congress itself and the very 
Nation it represents, if we do not re- 
verse this trend of economically unsound 
and totally irresponsible fiscal policies: 

ORGANIZATION OF THE 
JEFYERSONIANS OF FLORIDA, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. July 4. 1963, 
To the CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House-Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: Momentous and grave ques- 
tions receive naught but mute answers from 
our political leadership, from the local level 
to the marble halls of the Congress. Why? 
What impels the several legislative bodies 
to tax from the mouth of labor the very bread 
that it has earned? Have these people found 
a magic fountain, to be refurbished by the 
American taxpayer, whereby this Govern- 
ment can continue to borrow from the 
future, to live in the present, without paying 
for the past and maintair in luxury every 


hobo government on the face of the eurth? ` 


No gentlemen. The time for sober refiec- 
tion is now—not next month nor next year. 
Either the gross giveaways and handouts 
will cease abruptly or we shall become un- 
willing spectators to the complete destruc- 
tion of the free enterprise system, the Con- 
gress Itself and the very Nation that it repre- 
sents. Of course these are harsh words of 
warning. We know of no other way to 
couch or manipulate them to reduce their 
sharpness. 

With sober reflection and considered opin- 
fon, like another American before us “we 
have no way to judge the future except by 
the past.” And, most certainly, time is 
rapidly closing upon the day when the citi- 
ven, the soldier and the statesman alike will 
be called upon to serve without compensa- 
tion. This we clearly visualize as if written 
by the finger of Orion upon the vault ot 
night. Again, in the end, as in the begin- 
ning, only those motivated by the highest 
sense of civic duty and patriotism will yolun- 
teer their service. 

In conclusion, perhaps you fall to hear the 
deep rumblings and distress, following the 
wake of confiscatory taxation, but both are 
present and growing. The cumulative na- 
tional debt and international commitments, 
together with current, proposed and 1ll- 
advised legislation, are destined to wield a 
thunderous impact upon our citizenry akin 
to a catastrophic rout of our combined armed 
forces upon a major battlefield. But, with 
untold suffering of its people this Nation, 
under God, will survive, come what may, 

With prayerful wishes for our beloved 
country, we are the Jeffersonians of Florida. 

Most sincerely, 
CLAUDE STRICKLAND, 
President. 
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Editorial by Arthur W. Arundel, 
President, WAVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial by Mr. Arthur W. Arun- 
del, president of radio station WAVA of 
Arlington, Va. I am personally ac- 
quainted with Mr. Arundel and know 
him to be a temperate man, not given to 
extreme positions or hasty, emotional 
decisions. I find his observations as ex- 
pressed in this editorial highly significant 
and believe he expresses the unvoiced 
convictions of millons of Amercans all 
over the United States. 
The editorial follows: 
EDITORIAL BY ARTHUR W. ARUNDEL, PRESIDENT, 
WAA 


Few issues in this century have been more 
difficult to speak upon than the racial 
troubles now besetting the country. This 
station has not to date commented on the 
matter, not because of the nature of the 
controversy, but because almost anything 
positive said publicly tends to further in- 
flame emotions in the perspective of the last 
few months. Now, this is the way it shapes 
up. 

We are passing through, of course, a social 
revolution, Fundamentally segregation on 
publicly owned property is wrong. The 
denial of any American’s constitutional 
rights, notably voting, is wrong. American 
Negroes must be given their full constitu- 
tional rights. Our society must at the same 
time defend the right of every man to prac- 
tice in his private life whatever prejudice he 
may feel—political, religious, racial or other- 
wise—to be intolerant of what or whom he 
pleases. 

Everyone is not equal. We were born 
equal, we have equal opportunity and it is 
still there for all those individuals who 
possess the enterprise and determination in 
private life to earn it, but there equality 
in a free society ends. Racist leaders insist 
that under the Constitution, every Ameri- 
can is entitled to have a decent job, to live 
in a house fit for habitation. This is utter 
nonsense. No citizen of this country, white 
or colored, has any such right. 

Colored American citizens do not deserve 
privileged rights any more than do Polish 
immigrants or Episcopal ministers in our 
many-faceted society. Equal right to earn 
a better way of life is there for every Ameri- 
can. And yet through sheer brute fear, fear 
of investigation, fear of what others will say, 
fear of and coercion by the Kennedy admin- 
istration, a fear that has never before pene- 
trated the internal machinery of the Nation, 
special privileges are being granted to pres- 
sure groups. 

The issue is whether all Americans are to 
continue equal under the law, or whether one 
class is for the first time in our history to be 
given sanction to flaunt the law. This is 
anarchy—the aim of breaking down law en- 


forcement. This is beyond the pale of 
toleration. This country is dealing with 
private, not public prejudice—prejudice 


which can be most perfectly resolved in the 
conscience of each American individual and 
family—not by legislation at gunpoint. 
The loud talk of political demagogs, 
white and Negro alike, booming the cause 
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of right is not helping solve the problem; 
further it is racist violence and 
worst of all it is inflaming a private family 
intolerance of fear and suspicion which never 
before existed among the American people. 
And the more talk there is about race riots 
and dynamite kegs, the greater the chance of 
violence. 

It is not easy to say these things. Yet it 
would be the less the part of our respon- 
sibility not to say them. For they are things 
in the heart of moderates, the overwhelming 
majority of Americans of all creeds, races, 
and national origin—the people who possess 
the great quiet power and will to resolve this 
social revolution by themselves. 


Vocational Training Bill Gains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, a 
thoughtful analysis of the vocational 
education legislation now before Con- 
gress is contained in an excellent article 
written by George W. Oakes and pub- 
lished in the July 7, 1963, issue of the 
Sunday Star, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Oakes’ article follows: j 
|From the Washington Sunday Star, 
July 7. 1963 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING BILL Gars 
(By George W. Oakes) 

Congress is likely to enact in this session 
the first major revision and important ex- 
pansion in federally aided vocational educa- 
tion in 17 years. On June 18, the House 
Committee on Education and Labor reported 
the Perkins bill, whose objectives have bi- 
partisan support, and Senate hearings will 
resume early in August. 

As President Kennedy stressed in his 
June 19 civil rights message, improved and 
enlarged vocational education programs are 
essential to open up more job opportunities 
for Negro workers and thus reduce racial 
conflict, 

More widespread vocational training is also 
vital in attacking the serious problems of 
unemployment, juvenile delinquency, and 
school dropouts. 

THE JOBSEEKERS 


Labor Department officials point out that 
during the next 2½ years about 5 million 
new young workers who will not enter col- 
lege will be looking for jobs—3 out of every 
4 who will enter the labor force. Last year, 
one out of every four nonwhite teenagers 
was unemployed in comparison to one out 
of eight white teenagers. 

Twenty-five percent of young Negroes be- 
tween 16 and 21 who are not in school are 
unemployed. Commenting on these facts, 
Representative Eotrm Green of the House 
Education and Labor Committee said: “Good 
vocational education in our large cities is 
the best possible way to help teenage kids 
find useful employment and reduce juvenile 
delinquency.” 

Sixty-seven percent of vocational graduates 
get employment and another 17 percent go 
on to further schooling. 

The rising tide of college-bound high 
school students has obscured the fact that 
about half do not continue their education 
beyond the 12th grade. Tot only one-fifth 
of these 5 million high school students who 
will not seek higher education are enrolled 
in a federally aided vocational training pro- 
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gram. (Less than two-thirds of the Nation’s 
high schools offer such courses.) Another 
2 million adults and out-of-school youth 
participate in part-time or evening classes. 
Many students, however, take business or 
commercial courses that are not federally 
assisted, 
IT HEGAN UNDER WILSON 


Vocational education has been supported 
by Federal funds ever since 1917 when Wood- 
row Wilson signed the Smith-Hughes Act 
to train workers in agriculture, trade, indus- 
try, and home economics. 

Congress has currently appropriated $57 
million for the program which States and 
local communities have matched more than 
five times. Nearly all Federal money is used 
for payment of salaries and training for 
37,600 teachers and supervisors in vocational 
education, of whom 1,247 are in Virginia, 44 
in Maryland, and 51 in the District of Co- 
lumbla. 

For several years the Federal Government's 
vocational education program has been se- 
verely criticized because it is geared too much 
to an economy that has radically altered 
since its inception and so is not directed 
enough to the present job market, In 1961. 
Mr. Kennedy appointed a panel of consul- 
tants to examine the program, Its report, 
published in May has formed much of the 
basis for the new proposals. 


A NEED TO RESHAPE FARM PROGRAM 


Twenty-one percent of vocationally ori- 
ented high school students (463,000 in 1961) 
take courses in agriculture even though less 
than half of these graduates actually enter 
farming. This program, particularly popu- 
lar in the Southern States where half of all 
farmers are located, has been operating 
largely on the assumption that the 
farm can pay. However, Department 
Agriculture officials take the view that the 
marked trend of workers from the farm to 
the cities, where wages are more than dou- 
bled, proves the need to reshape this activity: 

Agriculture officials claim that only 15,000 
additional youths are needed annually on 
farms that are commercially profitable— 
those with a $10,000 gross income per year. 
They would like to redirect the agricultural 
program to discourage uneconomic farming, 
but train more workers in food processing: 
marketing, and distribution where there are 
expanding job openings. 

By far the largest number of high school 
vocational education students—more than 
half of the total—take home economics and 
one-fifth of Federal vocational funds are 
used for this purpose. This program 
teaching homemaking, budgeting, clothes 
making, and home nursing to girls is 8? 
popular that States and local communities 
have matched Federal funds 8 to 1. In fact 
those who criticize the high proportion 
Federal money for this program argue with- 
out much opposition that State and local 
support would probably be available with- 
out any Federal aid. 


TOO MUCH AID TO HOUSEWIVES? 


Many—including women Members of Con- 
gress who specialize in education—are con- 
vinced that the Federal Government has 
placed too much emphasis on this activity in 
relation to more job-oriented training 
courses. However, Labor Department ofi- 
cials point out that, since women comprise 
such a large proportion of the work force 
it is essential to teach them efficient meth- 
ods of budgeting, use of low-cost foods 
clothesmaking, etc. 

Only 10 percent of all high schools in the 
Nation offer courses in skilled or semi-skilled 
crafts or trades, Most of the 950,000 wh? 
take this training are adults. Trade and m 
dustry training consumes 25 percent of ul 
Federal funds but only 16 percent of GOY- 
ernment-aided schools have it. Its mast 
quacy is also shown by the fact that only 1 
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States, for example, offer federally aided 
training for jobs in electric appliance re- 
Pair or dry-cleaning, where a demand for 
labor exists. 

In the distributive occupations like whole- 
Baling, retailing, warehousing, and export- 
import trade, students must be already em- 
Ployed before they can enrol] in federally 
financed courses. Therefore, Government 
funds cannot help prepare workers for the 
8 employment opportunities in these 

elds. 

One of the most serious deficiencies in the 
Present. Federal program is that no funds 
Can be used to train workers for the rapidly 
expanding area of office occupations in which 
15 percent of the work force is now em- 
Ployed. As two-thirds of these workers are 
Women, many of whom stop work for a 
While after marriage, there is a considerable 
turnover and therefore need for much more 

g among clerical and office personnel. 

The Perkins bill marks an important step 
forward not only by adding $45 million in 
the first year, but also by removing many 
Of the restrictions. As Representative JOHN 
Brapeatas, Democrat, of Indiana, a member 
Of the committee, put it, “It makes voca- 
tional education much more oriented to job 
Opportunities.” 

By permitting the transfer of funds from 
One caegory to another, it would give needed 
flexibility to the present program. Business 
and office occupations would be added and 
Agricultural training would be broadened to 
include food processing and farm machinery, 
for example. One fourth of home econom- 
ics funds would have to be allocated to 
Activities directly related to employment. 
Girls would be trained as workers in public 
housing developments and day centers for 
children or taught institutional cooking or 
Making garments for sale in retail stores. 
An important innovation is that a quarter 
Of the new funds would be used for con- 
struction and equipment of schools that 
enroll students from an entire city or several 
Neighboring school districts. 

The Perkins bill would continue, though 
With broadened interpretation, the present 
vocational programs. Political factors, espe- 
Clally the powerful vocational educational 
education lobby and the acceptance the cur- 
rent program enjoys throughout the States, 
Make this necessary to obtain Congressional 
approval of the new recommendations, 

As a result of the President's message em- 
Phasizing vocational education's role in pre- 
Paring Negro youth for useful employment, 
the administration is requesting $108 million 
ot new money for the first year—more than 
twice that recommended in the House bill, 

t the same as that originally proposed by 
Representative Pruxixs. Of this amount 40 
Percent would be used for construction of 
aren yocational schools. Another $10.8 mil- 
lion would be devoted to developing special 
vocational programs for the benefit of Negro 
Youth in large cities where unemployment 
and school dropouts are high. Another $15 
Million would establish residential vocational 
facilities for teenagers in big city school 
Systems. 

FROSPECTS FOR PEREINS BILL 


Nelther the new administration proposals 
nor the Perkins bill would require matching 
funds from States and local communities, 
except for construction. 

Although officials concerned with voca- 
tlonal education regard the administration 
Proposals as an important step forward, they 
Privately agree that a massive attack is really 
required to meet the problem. The Presi- 
Cent's panel of consultants recommended an 
expenditure of $400 million in the first year. 

House leaders believe that the House will 
Pass the Perkins bill, but none larger. The 
Senute, which in recent years has supported 
education legislation more generously, scems 

ely to approve a larger program. The best 
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hope for increasing vocational educational 
funds in line with the President’s request 
would seem then to depend on a compromise 
between the House and Senate bills. 


Milwaukee’s Good-Will Ambassador of 
Song 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who has long believed in the efficacy of 
people-to-people contacts as a way of 
fostering international understanding 
and cooperation, I am pleased to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues the activi- 
ties of Wally L. Meyer, Milwaukee's good- 
will ambassador of song. 

Believing that singing is an excellent 
method of promoting friendship among 
peoples, Mr. Meyer has dedicated his life 
to bringing songs and good cheer to 
thousands around the globe. 

This modern day troubadour only rare- 
ly works through official government 
agencies. He finds that people are more 
receptive to him as a private individual 
than as a paid representative of the 
United States. His activities truly are a 
fine example of people-to-people contact. 

Mr. Meyer's accomplishments are the 
subject of an article appearing in the 
July issue of Eagle magazine, the na- 
tional publication of the Fraternal Order 
of Eagles. I ask permission to include 
this article and commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

EAGLE AMBASSADOR OF SONG: MILWAUKEE MAN 
‘TRAVELS AROUND THE WORLD WITH A POCKET 
FULL or SONGS 
Fifteen years ago Wally L. Meyer was asked 

to teach “The Star Spangled Banner” to a 

class of immigrants seeking their naturaliza- 

tion papers in New York City. Wally, who 
was then studying for his doctor’s degree in 
adult education at Columbia University, had 
no idea that this simple request would lead 
him into a career that would take him from 

Puerto Rico to Korea and gain for him an 

international reputation as a good-will am- 

bassador of song. d 
This one-man peace corps, who is a mem- 

ber of Milwaukee, Wis., Aerie, has visited 59 

countries during the past 15 years, appearing 

everywhere from leper colonies and orphan- 
ages to international festivals and swank om- 
cers’ clubs. 

“Everyone loves to sing,” says Wally. 
“Singing is an automatic bridge to inter- 
national understanding and friendship. The 
trick is simply a matter of bringing folks out 
of their shell, and into the spirit of things.” 

It’s a trick that Wally has mastered well 
during his years of travel. Language pre- 
sents no barrier, as Wally has a repertoire of 
songs in 21 languages, most of them involv- 
ing the participation of the audience in a 
pantomimelike performance of gestures. 

When Wally arrives in a new country he 
immediately buys a handful of newspapers 
and begins to look for festivals, programs, or 
gatherings which might be able to use his 
services as a song leader. “I rarely work 
through embassies or official government 
agencies,” he seys. “I feel I have more free- 
dom and I find the people are more receptive 
if they know I am there Just because I want 
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to be, not because I have been commissioned 
and paid by the government to entertain 
them.” 

A lack of money will rarely stop Wally 
from putting on a program either. If a group 
indicates it is unable to pay his modest 
fee, Wally cheerfully accepts a dinner, a 
night’s lodging, or, upon occasion, a friendly 
handshake and a smile as his payment. 

He travels as inexpensively as possible. 
One 8-month tour, which took him to Wales, 
Scotland, England, Iceland, Germany, Italy, 
France, Malta, Libya, Monaco, San Marino, 
and the Isle of Sark, cost him less than 
$2,000, including transportation. 

Wally’s song-leading talents remained just 
a hobby for sometime after his initial experi- 
ence. He performed for Boy Scouts, YMCA 
groups, schools, hospitals, and churches for 
awhile in this country. On a trip to Eng- 
land, where he was studying at the Univer- 
sity of Nottingham, he began teaching 
American folk songs to British groups, and 
in turn, learned English songs to take back 
to this country. 

He soon found that instead of teaching, he 
could bring more joy to people—and have 
more fun at the same time—by leading 
groups of singers. 

When not off on a tour to some remote 
section of the world, Wally makes his home in 
Milwaukee, Wis. He has helped make many 
an aerie party in Milwaukee more lively 
with his songs, and has recently entertained 

e bowlers from around the country at 
Saturday night shindigs at the aerie club- 
house. 

Wally has a portfolio of newspaper clip- 
pings from just about every country and in 
every language imaginable. He, himself, 
speaks Spanish, German, and a little French, 
so rarely has difficulty making himself under- 
stood wherever he goes. At one time he even 
led a school of deaf children in a songfest, 
and with his animated gestures and lively 
technique, soon had the youngsters laugh- 
ing and gaily following him. 

“Children are the easiest to get to par- 
ticipate,” Wally says. “They have fewer in- 
hibitions and are not so concerned with 
looking silly.” 

The Indians and Arabs, on the other hand, 
are the most difficult nationalities to reach, 
Wally said. By their nature they are more 
reserved and tend to be suspicious of any- 
thing they are not accustomed to. 

Wally’s most recent tour took him to the 
Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and the Domini- 
can Republic. In the Republic he led a Girl 
and Boy Scout singalong“ in the former 
home of the assassinated dictator, Trujillo, 
which has been conyerted into a school. 

Wally hopes to visit South America this 
summer and is already planning a long- 
awaited trip to Australia and New Zealand 
for next year. 

One thing is sure, Wherever this 20th 
century minstrel roams, he will leave behind 
him a happy contingent of fans, whose im- 
pression of Americans is greatly enhanced 
because of the memory of Wally L. Meyer and 
his songs. s 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
tremendously impressed with the follow- 
ing letter to the editor by the Reverend 
Davis L. Barker, Vicar of St. Bride's 
Episcopal Church, Oregon, Ill., which was 
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printed in the Republican-Reporter of 
that community. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend it to the at- 
tention of our colleagues here in the 
House. I am confident they will find it 
as interesting and informative as I have 
found it to be. 

The article follows: 

Uncite Tom's CABIN 


(Ebrron's Norx.— The following article came 
to this paper as a letter to the editor.“ 
Although we do not feel qualified to agree 
or disagree with its content, it appears to 
contain a sincere and unbiased interpreta- 
tion of the integration problem which casts 
a shadow upon the lives of every citizen in 
the United States regardless of color and 
creed.) 


The South, today, is facing the most ago- 
nizing struggle it has known since the Civil 
War. 

That agony is to find a new place for the 
Negro in the South's economy and social 
structure. And this is a task not easily or 
simply done, despite the sweeping assurances 
of northern orators on the subject. 

I speak here as one having some personal 
knowledge of the problem, for I lived 10 years 
in the South, and while disclaiming the role 
of expert, I can view both sides of the issue 
with at least some understanding and sym- 
pathy. 

Whatn orthern demagogs fall to recognize 
is that the roots of what is called the Negro 
problem in the South, lie as much in and 
with the Negro community as they do the 
white community. 

Culturally and educationally, the South- 
ern Negro is 50 to 100 years behind the white 
community, and with rare exception, almost 
totally unprepared for equality, either so- 
cially or economically, with the white com- 
munity. This is in part the fault of the 
white community, but it is equally due to 
the very fabric of the southern agrarian cul- 
ture. For this culture, before and after the 
Civil War, has rested upon the existence of a 
large, cheap labor source for agriculture and 
industry, and the managership of a small, 
elite aristocracy, whose lineaments still pre- 
vail in the South. 

Probably the majority of southern Negroes. 
even today, would be relatively happy with 
life under a paternalistic aristocracy. Rela- 
tively few of them have desired radical 
change in what has been a happy and com- 
fortable relationship with the whites, and 
those who found the system oppressive 
moved to northern or western cities. 

Because this is true, the typical southern 
Negro was in no position to do what his 
present leaders are demanding: to emerge as 
the equal and competitor of the whites in a 
new classless society. 

The southern Negro has not wanted to 
compete; he has wantéd to be cared for, He 
did not want equality with the white; he 
wanted security from the white landowner. 
What is more, in large part he got what he 
wanted and was, until lately, content with 
his lot. 

But in the meanwhile, the Old South was 
changing. 

Perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
that the Old South has been revolutionized. 
For one thing, the South has witnessed the 
migration of northern industry in an un- 
precedented flow of factories and mills. At 
the same time, modern farming methods and 
farm machinery have made the old Negro 
hand increasingly obsolete scent, 

This radical change of the South over the 
past 25 years has all but destroyed the old 
agrarian paternalism and, in large part, has 
forced the Negro either to compete with the 
white for a job on farm or factory, or has 
driven him into the ranks of the unem- 
ployed as a seasonally employed relief re- 
cipient. 
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Behind the furor of soda fountains and 
seats on buses, it is because of this that the 
Negro Is revolting. The revolutionary social 
and economic change of the South has de- 
stroyed his old security and place. Today, 
the Negro must find a new place in society 
* * © and in the modern economic order of 
the South, that place is as a competitor and 
equal of the white. 

In truth, the problem is no less acute for 
the white than it is for the Negro. In Nor- 
folk, Va., for instance, while I lived there, 
the Negro community, representing half 
of the urban population, contributed 
only 10 percent of the city’s revenues, while 
requiring 80 percent of the expenditures for 
public welfare, For Norfolk and eyery South- 
ern city, this is an intolerable fiscal burden 
and drain. 

And the cost of maintaining thousands of 
depressed and dependent Negroes robbed 
Norfolk of funds for general civic improve- 
ment and community progress * * a situ- 
ation which can not be tolerated if the 
Southern culture is to advance. 

The only solution for it—in the end—is 
to raise the Negro culturally and economic- 
ally until he is truly self-supporting and able 
to contribute as much to the society as he 
takes from it. 

But this is more easily said than done. 

For North as well as South, it means a 
most formidable undertaking in the mass 
education of the Negro, who by and large is 
supinely indifferent to education. 

More immediately, it means job-retraining 
for Negroes in industries which already have 
a white surplus * * * or as has been sug- 
gested, a vast Federal program to locate and 
aid industries which can absorb the Negro. 

And more immediately yet, it requires us 
as white, as white Christians, to give the 
Negro the position, respect and opportunity 
he seeks * and must have * * * for 
our sake as well as his. 

All of these are extremely difficult steps. 
All of them require radical changes in 
America's life. Some of them will be both 
difficult and agonizing for the South, and 
will take time, patience and understanding 
on the part of all of us. 

What, then, are we in our community to 
do about this? 

First, I think, as rational men we must 
realize that this crisis is not being made 
by Dr. Martin Luther King. He is but an 
accident of the times. The crisis is being 
provoked by an industiral revolution in the 
South, which has completely changed both 
urben and rural life in that area. 

gregation of races or peoples is simply 
not possible in a modern industrial society, 
and the Negro, as he demands equality, is as 
much as anything else simply responding to 
economic and social pressures which are al- 
ready present fact in both North and South. 

Secondly, our sympathy and prayers must 
be with the Negro as he struggles against not 
merely white prejudice, but his own crip- 
pling cultural lag which holds him back, in 
Chicago as well as in Atlanta. We must give 
our aid to the effort which much be made by 
both white and Negro to raise the Negro cul- 
turally and educationally to the point where 
he can compete on something of an equal 
footing in a modern, industrial and urban 
society. 

This, I might add, is going to be a long slow 
process, requiring the maximum of patience 
and tolerance on the part of both races. 

Finally, our sympathy and understanding 
must, too, be with the southern white as he 
faces the agonizing truth that the old way in 
the South, is now past, and that his whole 
culture must change, 

We, living here, litle realize how difficult 
and how painful a process this is. But we 
must recognize it and have patience with the 
slow and ponderous way a culture changes. 

This cannot be done overnight, and here I 
must add that the difficulties—not even the 
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outrages of Birmingham—should not blind 
us to the fact that remarkable progress has 
been made in large sections of the South. 
Neither should headlines cause us to over- 
look that, basically, there is as much a Ne- 
gro problem in Chicago as there is in Missis- 
sippi. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin has been razed to the 
ground, and it is now our Christian duty to 
find for Uncle Tom a new way, as well as a 
new place to live. This is one of the most 
formidable undertakings the United States 
has ever faced, and it shall require the best 
we can summon in toleration, and in pa- 
tience and in effort. 

The Reverend Davis L. BARKER, 
Vicar, St. Bride’s Episcopal Church, 
Oregon-Mount Morris, Ill. 


Kennedy Policies May Be Bringing United 
States to the End of the Road 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the failure 
of the Kennedy administration to deal 
realistically with the problems we face 
may be bringing the United States very 
close to the end of the road—financial 
disaster. 

Our balance-of-payments situation 
steadily worsens. Increased spending 
and demands for more Federal welfare 
programs continue to add inflationary 
pressures almost to the breaking point. 

There is only one sensible approach 
to get us back on the road to a strong 
and healthy economy, cut Federal spend- 
ing, balance the budget, and cut taxes 
all across the board. To continue the 
course upon which President Kennedy 
is determined to follow will hasten the 
day when we reach the end of the road. 

The following editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal, July 11, “The End of the 
Road,” points up the danger of Kennedy 
policies: 

THE END oF THE ROAD 

Progress toward ending this Nation's 
balance-of-payments deficit has been dis- 
appointingly slow,” Treasury Secretary Dil- 
lon declared this week. As a result, be 
promised Congress, the administration is 
planning a new “action program“ to solve 
the problem. 

To say that progress has been slow is put- 
ting it mildly. For most of the past decade 
the Nation, and particularly the Govern- 
ment, has been unable to equate its inter- 
national income with its international out- 
go. Only by drawing down our gold supply 
and by persuading foreigners to be patient 
creditors haye we been able to live with 
these chronic balance-of-payments deficits- 

How long can this go on? 

As Allan Sproul said in a recent speech. 
“There is a limit to financing the deficit 
in this way” and “we are approaching that 
limit.” In the view of the former president 
of the New York Federal Reserve Bank, the 
time has come to place “top national pri- 
ority” on correcting our balance-of-payment§ 
deficit; “it should not be treated as some- 
thing wholly subordinate to our interna- 
tional political policies and military pro- 
grams nor to other demands of the domestic 
economy.” 
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To be sure, some of the steps taken by the 
Government in this area have helped keep 
the problem from getting worse than it is. 
By arranging currency swaps and loans 
Abroad, we have been able to ease the shocks 
ot our payments deficits, But these moves 
have only brought us time and, in Mr. 
Sproul's words, when we borrow funds 
abroad we “have dug deeper the hole out of 
Which we must eventually climb.” 

Some of our efforts to climb out of that 
hole, furthermore, are at best misguided. 
There is, for example, the Government's cam- 
Paign to stimulate exports. More exports 
Would be fine, but our surplus of exports 
Over imports is already the strongest factor 
in the balance of payments. With Europe 
rapidly catching up with us in technology, 
and with Europe and Japan more eager than 
ever for exports of their own, the Govern- 
ment's best export-boosting schemes by 
themselves probably can do little more than 
keep the trade surplus as large as it Is. 

Moreover, little help can be expected from 
such moves as discouraging foreign bor- 
Towing in the United States, and American 
Investments abroad, Besides running 
Counter to our long-standing policy of en- 
couraging the free flow of capital, these steps 
are likely to be self-defeating. The fact is 
that these borrowings and investments pro- 
duce a return flow of income that even now 
about equals outgo and may do even better in 
the long run. Beyond that, if capital-out- 
flow curbs were applied firmly enough to 
have much effect, foreigners might well be- 
Come so frightened about the dollar's future 
that they would start a real run on our gold. 

What, then, can be done? 

For one thing, it would help if we relied 
a bit less on the supposed magic of easy 
Money as a domestic economic stimulant. 
For nearly 3 years now, through recession and 
recovery, money has been kept relatively 
Cheap and easily avallable—without produc- 
ing the hopéd-for rate of economic growth. 
What this policy has done, instead, is to 
Worsen our balance-of-payments problem, 
both by inducing more foreigners to borrow 
here and by leading both American and for- 
eign investors to prefer the higher interest 
Tates avallable in other countries. 

In addition to a more responsible mone- 
tary policy, we need what Mr. Sproul labels 
a more energetic cost-price policy. By this 
he does not mean wage and price guide- 
lines, or exhortations and threats to pro- 
ducers to keep prices down. A far more 
Tealistic approach calls for Government to 
stop coddling inefficient producers in agri- 
Culture and industry, and for industry to 
speed adoption of new technology. Though 
Many unions profess not to see it, automa- 
tion will both improve our international 
Competitive position and spur the domestic 
F thus provide more, not fewer, 

obs. 

The same ends will be served by a tax cut 
Which makes it both possible and prudent 
to step up spending on more eficient ma- 
chines. But this must be a tax cut coupled 
With substantial reductions in Federal 
spending. Citing one area for deep cuts that 
Would greatly improve our balance-of-pay- 
ments position, Mr. Sproul says: “It is past 
time * * * for a severe tightening up in our 
foreign military and economic aid.” 

It should be evident that much of our eco- 
nomie aid is wasteful and unavailing. As 
tor military ald, in Mr. Sproul’s words, “it 
has seemed increasingly clear * * * that our 
Associates in the free world will respond to 
the limits of their responsibility, capacity, 
and interest only if we cut down on our own 
contributions.” 

Mr. Dillon has not yet spelled out what he 
means by a new “action program,” but there 
is no mystery about what a new approach 
Should be or any doubt about the urgency. 
Dy now everyone should be able to see the 

frightening end of the road the Government 
still insists on traveling. 
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Japan’s Opening Door: Problems and 
Opportunities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry and Japan's United States- 
Japan Trade Council recently sponsored 
a conference on agricultural trade with 
Japan. Mr. Alexis Johnson, a U.S. Dep- 
uty Under Secretary of State, spoke at 
that conference. 

We can see clearly— 


He said— 
that the matters of greatest concern to us, 
to the British, and to the European Eco- 
nomic Community, also concern the Pacific 
area, and notably Japan. 


Mr. Johnson continued: 

The enlargement of worldwide, nondis- 
criminatory, competitive trade (through 
removal of tariff and other obstacles) will 
give to Japan, whose survival depends on 
expanding commerce, new possibilities for 
growth. It will create a world economic en- 
vironment, favorable to an increasing volume 
of American exports. In this lies the pri- 
mary answer to our balance-of-payments 
problems. Trade binds all together—East 
and West, North and South. 


Secretary Johnson's words are well 
chosen. The economic prosperity of the 
United States and Japan and the 
strength and progress of the free world 
in general will be served by the removal 
of unnecessary trade barriers between 
our nations and the increased flow of 
commerce that will result. These mat- 
ters have long been concerns of mine. 
My trip to Japan in late 1962 was in part 
concerned with discovering what oppor- 
tunities for U.S. exporters were opening 
up in that country. I am particularly 
aware of the contribution Alaska could 
make to such trade: fishery, wood, and 
petroleum products certainly represent 
items which we could profitably export 
to an open Japanese market. 

I also was present at the hearings 
which the Senator from California (Mr. 
Encie] conducted for the Commerce 
Committee in San Francisco this past 
May. These hearings, as well as the 
hearings and investigations recently car- 
ried out by the Joint Economie Commit- 
tee, pointed up the existence of sizable 
overall differentials between shipping 
rates charged U.S. exporters and those 
paid by exporters in other countries. In 
my statement before the Joint Economic 
Committee on June 20, I pointed out that 
these rate differentials might well be 
having a detrimental effect on our Pa- 
cific export trade. And I further showed 
that some of the most striking differ- 
entials apply precisely to items on which 
Japan has recently lowered restrictions 
and which Americans are, therefore, ex- 
porting in unprecedented quantities. 

To those of us who are particularly 
concerned with the opportunities and 
problems posed by the prospects of in- 
creased United States-Japanese trade, a 
major item of interest has been the Jap- 
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anese movement toward trade liberaliza- 
tion. Realizing her need for capital, in- 
vestment, and trade expansion, Japan 
has moved toward the lowering of an in- 
creasing number of barriers to trade and 
foreign investment. These trends have 
been further encouraged by changing 
patterns in Japan’s domestic economic 
structure. 

American exporters and investors 
rightly perceive that developments in 
Japan promise them manifold opportu- 
nities. But the story of Japanese liber- 
alization in the areas of foreign trade 
and investment is not a simple one; 
powerful traditional forces in govern- 
ment, banking, and business are moving 
in directions which may in part counter- 
act liberalizing developments. Louis 
Banks, in the July 1963 issue of Fortune, 
has written an article which ably dis- 
cusses these trends—the opportunities 
they portend and the problems they pose. 
The article at points reflects a rather un- 
critical adherence to certain traditional 
ideals of the American business commu- 
nity. But in the main it is a well-writ- 
ten, informative, balanced piece of work, 
and one which persons interested in the 
future of Japanese-American trade and 
business relations will do well to exam- 
ine. I ask that the article be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. President, I have been informed 
by the Public Printer of the U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, that the cost for 
printing will be $382.50. I ask unani- 
mous consent that notwithstanding the 
cost the article may be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Japan: THE Oren Door WITH A CATCH 
(By Louis Banks) 

“The new black-ship invasion,” the die- 
hards and the cynics call it, and thereby 
conjure up a vision of that epochal day in 
Japanese history when Commodore Perry an- 
chored his warships of Tokyo Bay and 
opened up United States-Japanese trade at 
cannon point, Fortunately, the diehards and 
the cynics are remarkably few in modern 
Japan, but they have their history in correct 
perspective. Not at cannon point, but under 
the guns of logical political and economic 
development, Japan within the next year or 
18 months will be opening up to the West- 
ern world economically and psychologically 
to an extent it has never really done before 
in its long history. 

In broad outline, the opening door is Ja- 
pan's part of the implied international bar- 
gain called world trade. As an island nation 
it lives by exports. As a rapidly developing 
industrial nation it nceds widening markets 
for manufactured goods. Since Japan itself 
is a widening market for both goods and 
capital, it cannot very well step up its com- 
petitive selling overseas without dismantling 
some of the barriers that have protected its 
lusty new industries from competition at 
home. In this acknowledged quid pro quo 
lies new opportunity for U.S. businessmen. 
As a veteran American businoss adviser in 
Tokyo puts it: “Japan has been here for a 
long time, and lots of Americans have found 
it. But I would say that this is the time 
when everybody who's even midly interested 
should have a fresh look at the situation.” 

The new situation is far more than the 
sum of its specific parts, and there are plenty 
of parts. Under the prodding of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, which has adjudged 
prosperous Japan to be a fully developed 
“article eight“ nation, the Japanese have 
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already begun to dismantle their restrictions 
on foreign exchange. They have officially 
modified their stiff rules on foreign invest- 
ments so that foreigners can hold controlling 
interests in Japanese corporations. They in- 
tend to abandon—in principle, at least— 
quantitative restrictions on imports, in time 
to make a convincing report of achievement 
at the IMF's annual meeting in September 
1964—which, as it happens, probably will 
take place in Tokyo. The Japanese have also 
applied for, and shortly expect, full-fledged 
membership in the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD), and are knocking at the door of the 
Bank for International Settlements. 

Meanwhile, they have determined to com- 
plete a massive public construction program 
by October 1964, when the Olympic Games 
begin in a new stadium at the end of a new 
double-deck highway and subway line in 
Tokyo's Meiji Park. Hotels still unbuilt are 
already booked to capacity and managers 
are scouring the countryside for staffs to 
handle the anticipated flood of strangers 
from all over the world. Before the end of 
this year the Government is expected to lift 
foreign travel restrictions for its own citi- 
zens, and the newly prosperous (and always 
curious) Japanese will surge across the 
oceans in record numbers. It is difficult to 
appreciate the total impact that this newly 
open door is bound to have on this indus- 
trious, insular, and introverted people. 

So thoroughgoing are the impending 
changes that they have been the subject 
of intense debate for months. The threat 
of new competition inevitably has caused 
varying degrees of misgiving and skepti- 
cism—not to mention a crop of artfully 
fashioned escape clauses and plans for 
“temporary” protection of key industries. 
In some of its aspects the opening up has 
brought Japan face to face with basic deci- 
sions about the future structure of its own 
economic system. Nonetheless, the respon- 
sible people of Government and business see 
the new developments as essential to Japan's 
growth as a trading nation, and indeed essen- 
tial to the kind of international stature that 
the Japanese claim as a reward for their 
phenomenally successful postwar economic 
development, 

The nation's economic progress since the 
early 1950's long ago replaced the “German 
miracle” in the hearts of macro-economists 
and growth chartists, and they are impressed 
all over again by today’s prospects for Japan. 
Two years ago the Government abruptly put 
monetary brakes on the boom when the 
“overheated” growth rate surged to 15 per- 
cent and heavy imports caused a dangerous 
run on foreign exchange. Under pressure, 
the payments balance was reversed in Japan's 
favor within 6 months, and now the country 
is confidently marching out of its induced 
recession—apparently the wiser for the 
experience. Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda's 
breathtaking 10-year “doubling income 
plan,” intended to raise the gross national 
product from $40.7 billion to $81 billion by 
1970, is still well ahead of the anticipated 
7.8 percent annual growth rate, and may 
well be fulfilled in 7 or 8 years. The stock 
market is rebounding. Bottlenecks in hous- 
ing and transport are being shattered by 
heavy public spending; cross-country high- 
ways are slicing through unspoiled moun- 
tains and across suburban rice paddies 
While an arrow-straight new railroad is cut- 
ting across the 320 miles between Tokyo and 
Osaka, designed to supplement existing 60- 
mile-an-hour trains with 120-mile-an-hour 
expresses by next year. 

Steel, shipping, textiles, and heavy machin- 
ery are still lagging in recovery, but their 
corporate executives are scraping around for 
money for modernization or expansion. New 
plants are building along every major high- 
way and rail line. The shrewd, polished 
Japanese bankers betray just a hint of ex- 
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citement as they lunch at their clubs. Estab- 
lished U.S. and European businessmen find 
they are in demand for long afternoon con- 
ferences, or lavish evening sessions in geisha 
houses; often they emerge with their eyes 
dancing to route thelr oversea bosses out 
of bed for long, costly transoceanic phone 
conversations, Business tourists, on the 
prowl for deals, throng Tokyo and Osaka 
hotel lobbies, some with prearranged ap- 
pointments with Japanese opposite num- 
bers—the Tokyo office of the First National 
City Bank alone handles 2,500 referrals a 
year from stateside offices, and some rush- 
ing to the bruising ordeal of assaulting, cold, 
both the Japanese language and the bar- 
ricades of highly formalized Japanese busi- 
ness. “They can’t even pronounce Cohen,” 
said a New York odd-lot textile dealer sadly, 
after he had failed to get beyond a reception 
desk. 

Small wonder that Westerners catch the 
fever, An American businessman, once he 
overcomes the strangeness of the surround- 
ings, finds himself with the curious feeling 
that he is living his life over again and has 
a chance to make up for all his bad guesses 
of the past 20 years. He quickly recognizes 
that Japan is going through the same pro- 
duction and expansion phase that the United 
States went through in the early 1950’s. He 
senses the potential of a rapidly ripening new 
consumer market, with wages rising, money 
in small bank accounts, and the apple of in- 
stallment credit still on the tree. 

THE THREE-SIDED STRUGGLE FOR THE FUTURE 


No heayen-bound growth statistics, how- 
ever, can measure the depth of the quiet 
struggle that is going on about the funda- 
mental nature of the future Japanese busi- 
ness system. The key word in all debates 
is liberalization—adopted literally into Jap- 
anese—and in this word the Japanese wrap 
up all the new foreign competitive forces 
that they expect to bear down upon them 
when trade and investment are liberalized 
and barriers come down. In its formative 
postwar years the Japanese economy has 
thrived in the best of all possible worlds: gov- 
ernmental protection for its manufacturers 
in the domestic market, and profitable, com- 
petitive selling in other people’s markets. 
Now liberalization, with its influx of foreign 
goods, foreign capital, and foreign know-how, 
threatens to spoil some very good things at 
home. Therefore the debates concentrate 
on what Japan should do to its own economy 
to insure that it will weather the coming in- 
crease of competition from outside. Not 
forgotten, of course, is the relation between 
the internal economic structure and Japan’s 
ability to increase Its exports. 

Roughly speaking, there are not two but 
three sides to this debate. Virtually nobody 
is for instantaneous, wide-open free trade, 
and nobody is for keeping the door tightly 
sealed. But between these extremes the 
differing viewpoints have considerable im- 
portance in the context of Japanese history. 
One force is little more than a corporal’s 
guard of intrepid industrialists, the up-from- 
the-workbench Henry Ford types. These are 
rugged individualists who escaped the smoth- 
ering embrace of the big, fatherly Japanese 
corporations to set up their own companies, 
They usually started with a single line of 
products, plowing back their capital until 
they became attractive credit risks, export- 
ing in what the old established firms sniffed 
at as “an uncoordinated manner,“ and wad- 
ing into the domestic market in a show of 
excessive competition, These are generally 
light industry firms, riding on new technolo- 
gies and creating new markets. A few are 
now corporate giants but most are medium 
size companies that got their chance while 
the MacArthur occupation was breaking up 
the old zaibatsu monopolies. Enterprises 
such as these would like to see Japanese 
business put to the test of open competition, 
domestic and foreign—give or take a couple 
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of years for adjustments. Their principle 
has the backing and support of that far- 
sighted group of younger generation mana- 
gers in the Keizai Doyukai, the Japanese 
equivalent of the Committee for Economic 
Development, and two or three influential 
economic journals. 

The second position in the debate is per- 
sonified by Prime Minister Ikeda, a compe- 
tent economist by training who has learned 
the hard way to be a skillful political leader 
of the Liberal-Democratic majority, Ikeda 
is pledged, as he told Fortune, to a free 
market and a removal “of the old restrictive 
measures * * * provided that the influx of 
foreign capital will not endanger the mainte- 
nance of Japanese industry,“ and he is lead- 
ing the country into the terra incognito of 
liberalization with a show of confidence and 
responsibility. But his government is by no 
means in favor of open competition as the 
final arbiter of the domestic market; rather 
it is pressing for mergers and realinements 
of unsturdy competitive companies and 
would be pleased to see an allocation of mar- 
kets. A key piece of legislation in the Diet 
is the government-sponsored Specified In- 
dustries Protection Act, which mocks liber- 
alization by erecting new walls of protection 
around automobiles, ferroallays, petrochemi- 
cals, tires, and some lesser industries. A 
similar protective measure has just gone into 
effect for Japan's fledgling oli industry; it 
puts all investment, production, imports. 
sales, and pricing of oil under the thumb 
of a government bureau. The Japanese bu- 
Teaucracy, it should be noted, is an inde- 
pendent and important influence on policy. 
It is enlightened about the principles of 
liberalization but arrogantly confident that 
it alone is the true custodian of the national 
soul, and motivated, as one local observer 
puts it, “by a mishmash of anticolonialism, 
nationalism, and a brand of authoritarian 
reasoning.” Like bureaucrats the world over, 
Tokyo's are determined to hang on to the 
power to make the daily economic decisions 
that influence the course of events. 

The increasingly powerful third force com- 
prises the old established industrial and 
commercial interests with their interlocking 
connections and their durable loyalties. 
They are moved by an ancient urge to face 
the pressures of liberalization by downgrad- 
ing both bureaucracy and domestic competi- 
tion. If they had their way, they would run 
the country like one giant cooperative family, 
nicely dividing markets by cartel agreements 
and more or less opening up to forelgners 
who have technology to offer, or want to in- 
vest or operate on polite family terms. These 
interests revolve around the four biggest 
zaibatsu groupings: Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Su- 
mitomo, and Yasuda. Under their influence, 
not only has the word “zaibatsu” (literally, 
“money cliques") long since recovered from 
the opprobrium of occupation days, but zal- 
batsu connections are flaunted as a sign of 
special strentgh. It is fair to say that the 
traditionalists who run Japanese big busi- 
ness see the lowering of governmental bar- 
riers against imports as a sure sign that 
Japan will need their family-style type of 
business organization more than ever before. 
Liberalization to them is an excuse and/or 
reason for reestablishing the old order and 
strengthening it by extending their influence 
to all the new technological areas developed 
in the postwar period. 

The traditionalists are abetted in this en- 
deavor by the central fact about the struc- 
ture of the Japanese economy. Japan is % 
nation heavily in hock to its bankers. Its 
principal bankers, in turn, are either the 
key men in the existing zaibatsu groupings 
or would like to be the key men in new group- 
ings of the nonalined. The Bank of Japan 
(the central bank) estimates that the typical 
major Japanese tion has a capital 
structure that is 70 percent bank loans and 
30 percent equity—and more likely than not 
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its principal creditor banks are also the listed 
Owners of the largest blocks of stock. 

The major banks are precariously over- 
loaned, sometimes as high as 115 percent of 
their deposits and capital. Usually they have 

numbers of eggs in a few big corporate 
baskets. Rigorous industrial competition 
Might topple a badly run, overextended cor- 
Poration, and that, in turn, could prompt a 
run on its principal bank—and even, in 
theory at least, a shakeup of the whole Jap- 
anetze credit structure. So just at the point 
where market disciplines should make them- 
Selves felt, the Japanese bankers fight shy 
of letting competitive forces have full play. 
The principal banker of a faltering corpora- 
tion sits down with his fellow bankers “for 
the common good" and they work out an 
arrangement that keeps the ailing company 
afloat—perhaps by switching business to it, 
by refinancing, by pressing it to merge with 
a competitor, or by reshuffling management. 
Right now the bankers are carefully com- 
puting the probable effects of liberalization 
On their favorite customers and are busily 
engaged in engineering a series of mergers, 
Tefinancings, and management switches, all 
Calculated to strengthen the economy—in a 
family way. 

A strong trend toward cartelization is the 
Catch to the opening door. In justification, 
the Japanese like to explain that such ar- 
rangements are common in Europe, and that 
cartels can be a reasonably efficient way of 
economic life if they are forced to compete 
with one another in the world market. US. 
investors, taking the narrow view, might ind 
it more profitable and less risky to invest in 
one of the wide-ranging zaibatsu trading 
Companies than in any Japanese mutual 
fund, because they would be buying not only 
Wide diversification but irresistible banking 
And political influence. But in a broader 
perspective, the important fact is that the 
Japanese have arrived at a point where they 
deserve far better than the old way, where 
a new way would not only sustain the surge 
of energy that is everywhere apparent, but 
Might well release a surge of individual enter- 
prise that could propel Japan toward an im- 
portant leading—instead of a perpetually 
tollowing—role among industrial democra- 
cles. 

TOWARD CORPORATE PURPOSE 


Individualism has never really been tapped 
as a source of creativity in Japan, principally 
because generation after generation of 
youngsters—with the notable and pregnant 
exception of the postwar crop—has been 
Schooled to ignore private urges and im- 
Pulses on pain of shame or even sudden 
death. As legions of Western sociologists and 
social psychologists are eager to attest, the 
urge to maintain proper public “face” 1s 
more important than personal achievement 
or profit. Leaving aside the psychology 5 
it all, Japanese face in business terms is 
a pride in keeping in line—and a fierce re- 
sentment against anyone who gets out of 
line or pushes anyone else out of line. Since 
an American gains face by appearing to be 
Out of line even when he's in, this differ- 
ence in approach is more or less at the bot- 
tom of differing views of business ethics, 
personal behavior, and indeed of the central 
Values of life. 

Unlike Western economic systems, Japan's 
did not evolve from any upward struggle of 
individual entrepreneurs against a political 
aristocracy. Instead it was virtually estab- 
Ushed by imperial decree. Because the Em- 
Peror Meiji was persuaded that national sur- 
vival depended on achievement of industrial, 
military, and technological strength, com- 
mercial life sprang full grown from cen- 
turies of the world's most thoroughgoing 
Teudalism—and only a hundred years ago at 
that. It is far less surprising that Japanese 
business absorbed some feudalistic elements 
than it is that the Japanese aristocrats turned 
out to be such competent economic planners. 
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Their job was to beg, borrow, or develop 
enough plant and know-how to create a 
trading nation, and for this specific task 
government-directed capitalism probably was 
a lot more efficient than the trial-and-error 
variety. In any case, competition came to 
be regarded as both wasteful and antisocial, 
and there were few individual voices to speak 
up and say “Nay.” Trade being Japan's 
only way of getting the machines and raw 
materials it needed, a few far-ranging trad- 
ing companies developed to provide credit 
and orderly marketing for small Japanese 
producers. These evolved into some of the 
most powerful of the zaibatsu groupings. 

Centralization of authority made the econ- 
omy vulnerable to Army control as the mili- 
tary clique built toward war during the 
1930's. Then in war's aftermath the disci- 
pline turned into an asset as Japan started 
all over again to develop a new industrial 
economy. Months before the war ended, a 
group of farseeing economists in government 
had laid down the principal guidelines for 
reconstruction, and it has been along these 
guidelines that the postwar economy, pro- 
pelled here and there by liberal U.S. aid 
and unexpected breaks, has climbed steeply 
to new peaks. 

PRESSURES FOR AGREEMENTS 


The planners saw the need for Japanese ex- 
ports to move up the scale of technological 
development, climbing from a main de- 
pendence on textiles toward light-industry 
output, and finally from there toward heavy 
industry. It was their conclusion that Ja- 
pan must erase the prewar reputation for 
shoddy, copied goods and emphasize quality 
control. While they regarded the low-wage 
labor force as their principal starting asset 
in world competition, they foresaw a rising 
standard of living and the eventual need for 
laborsaving machinery. They set out once 
again to absorb the latest know-how from the 
West, either by licensing or by screened ad- 
mission of foreign producers. 

Though the planners were careful to leave 
broad areas to the initiative of business, the 
pressures worked in favor of industry-wide 
associations and allocations of markets— 
eg, a determination to prevent cheap tex- 
tiles from flooding the American market re- 
quired the establishment of, and constant 
patrolling of, an industrywide export qual- 
ity-control and quota system. It was a sim- 
ple matter to move from foreign allocations 
to a discussion of problems of the home mar- 
ket, and then to a suggestion of mergers or 
agreements as a polite way out of competi- 
tion. Well before 1960 big business had come 
to consider the Occupation-inspired antimo- 
nopoly law about as useful to Japanese life 
as the street signs the Americans had care- 
fully posted in joyfully confused Tokyo. 

The traditionalists viewed the prospect of 
increased foreign competition as proof of 
the need for more cartelization. But they 
might well have been surprised at the 
amount of disagreement with such ortho- 
doxy. There was remarkable vigor in the 
free-market argument because the same 
changes that were lifting Japan to the ranks 
of modern industrial nations were also mak- 
ing clear that things could never again be 
quite the way they were before. 

TALENT SCOUTS AT THE JUNICR HIGH 


A dependable, low-wage labor force has 
long been as much a part of the Japanese 
landscape as Mount Fuji. It still is—but 
with a difference, Last spring Tokyo news- 
papers carried the story of a small Yoko- 
hama manufacturer of automobile acces- 
sories. His normal work crew was 15 men, 
but within 3 or 4 weeks five of his skilled 
workers had fallen victim, in various de- 
grees of injury, to the savage urban auto 
traffic. He could not find replacements, so 
he had to close down his shop. People who 
think loosely of Japan as a country of teem- 
ing millions may be taking aback by this 
small story. 
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Ti Japanese standards there is a growing 
bor shortage. This single fact is perhaps 
2 more change in the hallowed Jap- 
anese socioeconomic structure than any 
other. The shortage is due partly to the 
simple mathematics of a rapidly expanding 
economy and a relatively stable population 
(Japan's annual net increase has been slowed 
to less than 1 percent as a result of wide- 
spread birth control education and legalized 
abortions). Another factor is the growing 
determination of parents to send their chil- 
dren, especially boys, beyond the legally pre- 
scribed junior high school to high school, 
thus taking a big percentage of potential 
recruits off the market for 3 or 4 years. On 
the demand side the need is growing for 
adaptable youngsters to man the new com- 
plex machinery of the modern age. 

Big corporations send scouts deep into 
outlying farm country in search of likely 
junior high recruits; it is not unusual for a 
junior high graduate to have three big com- 
panies bidding for his services. “Bidding” 
may be too strong a word, because the start- 
ing wage level is fairly rigid, but the recruit- 
ers plug the fame and prestige of the cor- 
poration and dazzle farm parents with 
descriptions of the paternal corporate care 
and elaborate fringe benefits. 

The big, established corporations still get 
their man—or their girl (and in the compe- 
tition low-rated foreign corporations usually 
get the lemons of the year’s crop). But the 
real effects of the shortages are showing at 
the margins. They are important margins: 

As youngsters leave the farms for the fac- 
tories, farm labor has become so expensive 
that farmers are mechanizing. Before long, 
Japan’s centuries-old structure of small 
farms will surely give way to more efficient 
units, 

In the thousands of small home industries, 
the lowest tier of the nation’s famed “dual 
structure,” it is becoming more and more 
difficult to recruit apprentices. This is 
bound to lead to a number of mergers in the 
little industries and, at some distant point, 
the probable breakup of the dual structure, 
with government grants and loans tiding the 
hard-squeezed little men through the major 
transition. 

In the big, modern plants the youngsters 
with responsibility for new machinery are 
starting to demand pay on a job-classification 
basis, which is a blow to the whole hallowed 
concept of deference to seniority. 

On up the scale is perhaps the most revolu- 
tionary development of all: the increasing 
mobility of labor. The rank and file of Jap- 
anese workers stay with the same company, 
through thick or thin, until retirement 
(usually at 55). But under pressure of 
shortages, the strong tradition against job 
hopping is beginning to crack. Today raid- 
ing begins around the level of garage me- 
chanics and moves up the skills. Mobility of 
labor exists for such as engineers (especially 
English-speaking), economic consultants 
and market-research specialists, foreign lan- 
guage experts, aggressive salesmen and sales 
, technical-training teachers, adver- 


ented corporate junior executives is just over 
the next hill. The younger generation of 
white-collar workers is growing exceedingly 
restive with the escalator system of promo- 
tion, which rewards longevity rather than 
merit. The problem is accentuated because 
there is such a big difference in outlook be- 
tween the midwar generation and the pre- 
war bosses. 

Government planners recognize that the 
old Japanese labor patterns have to change, 
simply because the old ways are inefficient 
and put Japan at a disadvantage competi- 
tively. They are accordingly pushing for a 
more liberal public social security system. 
Once social security supplants or supple- 
ments corporate welfare responsibilities, the 
practice of switching jobs will surely be wide- 
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ly accepted. Right now Government is 
sometimes suspected of helping old corpora- 
tions around the costs of deadwood in a very 
deft way: companies under competitive fire 
are encouraged to spin off new ventures mak- 
ing new lines of products; for these sub- 
sidiaries they can pick their brightest and 
most energetic men and bulld up a young 
work force. 

Wages are rising about 5 percent a year, 
largely as a result of the labor shortage, al- 
though unions claim most of the credit. Ac- 
tually, unions are relatively weak in the total 
labor picture because they are organized on 
a company by company basis—and in a 
showdown a Japanese employee's heart 
usually belongs to his corporate daddy. 
Every spring unions call workers out on 
muscle-flexing, 24-hour wage-up strikes, but 
union leaders are well aware that they have 
yet to build the power, the finances, and the 
following to pull off long strikes. But even 
without strong union influence, Japan's 
wages are expected to rise to the level of 
Western Europe's in about 5 years. All of 
which intensifies anxiety about the problem 
of foreign competition, because there is no 
doubt that Japan's pricing edge on such 
items as cameras, transistors, and watches 
depends heavily on the wage differential. 

POLYSTYRENE IN PENNSYLVANIA 

The postwar success stories of some cor- 
porate mavericks have provided another 
challenge to business orthodoxy. In fact, 
the names of some of the come-lately enter- 
prises are better known to the outside world 
than those of old-line companies, Konosuke 
Matsushita has made the cover of Time, 
and the study of his beginnings as a rebel- 
lious inventor of electric plugs and his rise 
to the top of the consumer electric-appliance 
market is international business legend. 
While the old, established Toshiba’s and 
Hitachi's move decorously through their in- 
ternational connections, Matsushita has 
moved fast with the most fthoroughgoing 
salesmanship seen in Japan since old Miki- 
moto, the cultured-pearl king, made the 
oyster his world. 

Although about one-seventh the size of 
Matsushita in sales, Sony Corp. (1962 sales: 
$63 million) is a study in the highly effective 
use of limited capital. Taking off from a 
hunch about using transistors in consumer 
goods, President Masaru Ibuka, a physicist, 
piloted the company into miniaturization of 
the first transistor radios and TV sets. As 
Sony's share of the domestic market for 
transistor radios was battered down by Mat- 
sushita, Toshiba, Hitachi, and the other big 
manufatcurers, the company gambled heav- 
ily on the American market, surmounting a 
12.5-percent tariff to outdistance Japanese 
competitiors and unnerve mighty American 
companies, which had seriously underrated 
the sales appeal of small radio and TV sets. 
Sony not only violated Japanese orthodoxy 
by shunning the big Japanese trading com- 
panies and opening up its own sales orga- 
nizations in the United States, but it took 
an even bolder step by going to the New 
York Stock Exchange with a $3,500,000 stock 
offering in 1961 to take advantage of cheaper 
capital; it repeated the process to the tune 
of $5 million this spring. 

The Matsushita and Sony stories of inde- 
pendence have their equivalents in motor- 
cycles, sewing machines, cameras, plastics, 
rubber tires, and a number of other areas of 
light industry. Japanese journals are cur- 
rently fascinated by the intrepid operation 
of Sekisui Chemical Oo. of Osaka, which has 
just opened a branch plastics plant in Haz- 
elton, Pa. Sekisul (pronounced sexy“) is 
the first Japanese manufacturer to compete 
from a U.S, base. The Hazelton plant will 
produce Sekisui’s 
paper, for packaging and insulation, and 
hopes eventually to recruit and finance a 
string of U.S. molding companies. Sekisui 
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found that savings on freight and capital 
costs more than overbalanced the higher 
costs of U.S. construction and labor (labor 
is three times higher than in Japan, but the 
plant plans to operate with only two-thirds 
of the personnel it would use for similar op- 
erations at home). “We are quite happy,” 
says President Jiroh Ueno with a tone of 
sincerity that has to be heard to be believed, 
“to contribute to the solution of the Amer- 
ican unemployment problem,” 
INEVITABLE CONCENTRATION OF CAPITAL 


In heavy industry the old-line interests 
are dominant, and while they are far less 
interested in adventurous independent oper- 
ation than the mavericks, they are far more 
influential in modernizing the Nation's basic 
plant and equipment. In steel, shipbulld- 
ing, petrochemicals, light machinery, ma- 
chine tools, turbines, etc., the Japanese are 
upending world price structures with new 
plant, new capacity, and rising productivity. 

Since most heavy industries are backed by 
the zalbatsu banks, there is very little temp- 
tation for the rivals to battle it out in the 
domestic market. Nearly every day, news- 
papers tell of some friendly reallocation of 
markets, or a pending merger of competitors, 
or some request for special protection. “If 
we compete within the domestic market,” 
Prime Minister Ikeda explains, “then we will 
lose our international competitive ability. 
Therefore it is nevtable that some concen- 
tration of capital take place.” Shrewd ob- 
servers of the Japanese scene believe that 
the so-called Specified Industries Protection 
Act is really a smokescreen for a drastic 
revision of the antimonopoly law. in re- 
sponse to pressure from big industry for a 
cartelized economy. 


COMPETITION GETS THE BLAME 


If Japan is now in a position where ver- 
tical trusts and cartelization look like the 
only way out, it is large the fault of the 
bank-oriented Japanese financial system. 
Commercial banking consists of some 70 
separate “ordinary” banks, scattered around 
the country, with total assets of about $53 
billion. Of these the 12 biggest banks 
of Tokyo and Osaka list assets of $32.5 billion 
and because of their connections and in- 
fluence virtually control the Nation's capital 
market. The big 12 are known as the “city 
banks,“ and there is ever widening agree- 
ment that their domination of the capital 
market is a force for inefficiency and insta- 
bility in the Japanese economy. 

The banks came to their position of power 
honorably enough. In occupation days 
Joseph M. Dodge, the Detroit banker who 
was assigned the job of replacing inflationary 
chaos with a sound fiscal and monetary sys- 
tem, laid down the principle that the gov- 
ernment budget must always be balanced. 
The principle has stuck. Tremendous funds 
were, of course, needed for reconstruction, 
and since deficlt-financed government spend- 
ing was excluded, the burden of providing 
credit for rebuilding industry fell on banks. 
The city banks loaned up to and well beyond 
their assets, borrowing in turn from the cen- 
tral bank, the Bank of Japan. In 1951 the 
city-bank loan rate averaged 124 percent— 
ie., 24 percent over all deposits, debenture 
issues, and capital. So heady was the re- 
sulting growth rate that the banks, industry, 
and the Bank of Japan kept right on going 
as reconstruction phased into the “Japanese 
miracle” of development. The 1961 city- 
bank loan ratio averaged 102, with effective 
interest rates hovering around 10 percent. 

Some forcign economists have praised this 
system lavishly for building an efficient eco- 
nomic structure by limiting growth to the 
potentially profitable, i.e., efficient, firms 
that could afford to pay the interest rates. 
In theory there’s much to be said for financ- 
ing industrial growth with bank credit 
Tather than deficit-financed government 
spending. But Japan just never works like 
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a textbook model; it got massive inefficiency 
instead. Each big zaibatsu bank, and most 
of the would-be zaibatsu banks, had its own 
stable of industries. So, in effect, each 
urged its own allles or customers to plunge 
into fashionable new fields of heavy in- 
dustry— like sheep,” as a Japanese econo- 
mist declares, If Mitsui was building a pe- 
trochemical complex, Sumitomo, Mitsubishi, 
and each of the various other central in- 
terests had to get going on its own petro- 
chemical complex too, There was virtually 
no limit to credit, no patrol of either cor- 
porate or bank statements by impartial audi- 
tors, no supply-and-demand effect in the 
money market to slow down investment. 
Government, for its part, was so happy with 
the success of its growth policies that it 
hardly raised a finger to stop things. There 
was nobody to say no. Not only were the 
banks precariously overloaned on the books, 
but one competent foreign banking expert 
estimates that around the end of 1961 the 
city banks had outstanding about $3 million 
in secret loans to industry, which never 
appeared on statements because they were 
“temporarily paid off" by checks at financlal- 
statement time; the checks were returned 
uncashed after statements were drawn. 

The great surge of capital expenditure on 
plant and equipment caused the dangerous 
imbalance of foreign-exchange payments 
in 1961 and the “overheating” that resulted 
in drastic central-bank monetary restraints. 
One advantage of such a credit system 18 
that restraints quickly take hold; the for- 
eign-exchange drain was reversed within 
months, and while the bankers held their 
collective breaths, the economy turned 
around. Nonetheless, the “efficient” credit 
system led the nation into a serious over- 
expansion in heavy industry, a heavy load of 
debt servicing built into all major opera- 
tions, and an economy more than eyor in 
hock to the bankers. 

Naturally, none of the big industries was 
allowed to fail. In a number of distress 
cases, though, competitive bankers got to- 
gether, top management was discreetly 
changed, lines of business rearranged, 
friendly foreign bankers were tapped for 
loans, “If you borrow enough,” said a Jap- 
anese economist wryly, “you're safe.” In an 
odd but important twist of logic, “excessive 
competition“ was blamed for the trouble, 
and it was the principle of competition— 
not the undisciplined, noncompetitive, 
sheeplike duplicators of investment—that 
became the villain in the public mind, 

THE BICYCLE ECONOMY 


The bankers’ hold on business is multiplied 
in many ways. Bankers influence manage- 
ment in daily decisions; they not only have 
a seat on the boards of heavy debtor com- 
panies, but they ease their retired officers in- 
to corporate executive positions. Bankers, 
under terms of most big loans, insist on 
the right to approve the issue of new shares. 
Moreover, banks hold the biggest blocks of 
stock in many large corporations (although 
they are limited by law to 10 percent). 

Nothing works in the banks’ favor more 
than the customs that inhibit the raising 
of equity capital. To begin with, custom 
decrees that corporations should pay out 
most of their profits (less reserves an 
bonuses) in dividends, which makes it dif- 
ficult for them to finance expansion inter- 
nally, If they decide to issue new shares, 
custom rules that holders of existing shares 
have preemptive rights to buy an equivalent 
number of new shares at par (not market) 
value. Of all the new issues offered on 
Japanese stock exchanges last year, 
elght-tenths of 1 percent was offered for 
public subscription; the rest went to hold- 
ers of old shares at par value. 
weird financing practice makes it exceeding- 
ly difficult for corporations to raise capital on 
their own. So they must borrow from banks. 
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It is this total overloaned, overborrowed 
situation that prompts cynics to call the Jap- 
anese economy “the bicycle economy’ because 
“tf it stops it falls over.” To some extent 
all credit-financed modern industrial coun- 
tries share this gyroscopic characteristic, 
But Japan's is more of a highwire perform- 
ance because it operates dizzily above world 
credit disciplines. Fortunately, the new turn 
of events has brought into question Japan's 
ability to compete at home and abroad, and 
Many Japanese are coming to understand 
that their economy cannot operate competi- 
tively if it is beyond the disciplines of the 
Capital market. 

The bankers themselves, a highly intelli- 
gent group, have been among the first to see 
this. (Bankers, says a sympathetic Amer- 
ican in Tokyo, “are beginning to act like 
bankers."") Some say they were shocked into 
an awareness of the total danger during the 
Modest credit squeeze of early 1962. Reforms 
are underway from various directions, Masa- 
michi Yaomagiwa, governor of the Bank of 
Japan, lectures the city bankers like a Dutch 
uncle on the theme that “the sound func- 
tioning of interest rates“ ta the “basic requi- 
Bite for establishing the foundations of a free 
Society.” The Bank of Japan is working on 
specific steps to broaden the capital market. 
A government-sponsored Monetary System 
Research Council is drawing up a list of pro- 
Posed changes. The burgeoning Japanese se- 
Curities companies, which act as underwriters 
and investment bankers as well as brokers, 
are stepping up sales of Japanese securities 
in foreign market. The World Bank is im- 
portantly at work at the consumer end of the 
credit machine. It has refused additional 
loans to some of its numerous Japanese cor- 
Porate borrowers until they normalize their 
Capital structure, eg., hungry Yawata Iron 
& Steel, 20th on Fortune’s list of the 100 
largest foreign corporations, was bluntly told 
to postpone further expansion and attain a 
50-50 ratio (now 62 to 38) within 4 years. 

To oversimplify a highly complex situation, 
Japan must develop an active public bond 
Market (and many authorities believe that 
the flotation of Government bonds is a good 
Starting place), and must find a new way 
ot marketing securities so they really raise 
equity capital and don’t just provide a stock- 
Option windfall to old shareholders; The 
Japanese are more reluctant to admit the 
next essential; they must truly let down their 
Various bureaucratic restraints on foreign 
Capital to bring down their own excessively 
high interest rates and provide the equity 
base that the economy needs to function 
Normally and competitively. 


LET'S SHAKE HANDS AND MAKE MONEY 


Foreigners who learned to make their way 
in the labyrinthine Japanese business world 
When the going was tough believe that the 
speed of Japan's door-opening depends 
largely on the bureaucracy. These foreign- 
ers spend most of their lives wrestling with 
the bureaucrats, and expect that they will 
hang on to their restrictive powers in a 
thousand subtle ways. “Don’t expect the 
leopard to change his spots,” warns an Amer- 
ican branch manager. Thus in the same 
Week that the Government announced that 
foreign investment in Japanese corporations 
Could go above the 50-percent level, the 
Ministry of International Trade and Indus- 
try (all-powerful MITI) scaled down one 
agreement between prospective United States 
and Japanese partners from 36-percent US. 
Ownership to 30 percent, without explana- 
tion, (The same MITI recently refused a 
Japanese plastics company permission to 
Sive Australians more than 50-percent own- 
. €rship in an Australian subsidiary.) Even 
us the Government opens the gates to com- 
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petition, MITI still requires “foreign asso- 
ciated com: to file a sworn agreement 
that if their activities disrupt the market 
or damage Japanese competitors they will 
accept the direction of MITI on pricing 
policy. 

Yet the old Japan hands think that the 
bureaucracy is more committed to opening 
up Japan than are the monopolists, and 
that it will ultimately relax controls in its 
own bureaucratic way. They note happily 
that, as of April 1, current yen earnings 
could be converted to dollars, and they 
eagerly swap rumors that the Government 
will soon allow accumulated blocked yen to 
be repatriated in easy installments. They 
recall that all foreign investments used to 
get a close going-over at MITI, but now 
those below the $25,000 level are usually 
waved through automatically. MITT is sup- 
posed to be on the verge of approving a 
50-50 alliance of Caterpillar Tractor and 
Shin-Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, Ltd., to 
produce giant Caterpillar bulldozers in com- 
petition with a couple of well-entrenched 
domestic companies (one of which imme- 
diately decided to redesign its product 
around the Cummins diesel engine). 

It must be said that Americans who settle 
for business more or less on Japanese terms 
have found it not an unpleasant way to 
operate. They have long since given up try- 
ing to probe the Japanese psyche. They have 
instead, learned to relax and bear with the 
circumlocutions and the indefinite arrange- 
ments, to enjoy the deep bows, the refresh- 
ing hot towels and the bowls of hot tea be- 
fore conferences. They have even grown 
accustomed to sitting for hours cross-legged 
at teahouse dinners while the samisens twang 
up and down the 12-tone scale—until 
the liberal flow of sake helps to bring out 
the individualism that allows for some 
shrewd bargaining and hard dealing. Amer- 
icans usually admit nostalgically, after they 
return to duty in the States, that Japan is 
the loveliest place in the world to do busi- 
ness, 

If it hurts American pride to be forced into 
minority interest (and it should), Americans 
have, at any rate, found their majority part- 
ners to be very helpful members of the 
firm. As a rule, the Japanese managers can 
deal better with government. They know 
the pressure points in the intricate Japa- 
nese business world. They know the proper 
retired banker or government official to hire 
to best advantage. They also have more 
prestige in recruiting higher-caliber em- 
ployees from schools and colleges. 

Sometimes the most successful Japanese- 
American contracts are the ones that curl 
the hair of U.S. corporation lawyers. "The 
Japanese are not fine-print people,” explains 
Tom Blakemore, a Tokyo University law 
graduate and senior partner in the prosper- 
ous Tokyo firm of Blakemore & Mitsukl. “To 
them a contract is a current agreement on 
terms as they exist at the present time. 
They believe nobody can read the future, 
so they dellberately leave room for details 
to work themselves out as conditions change. 
Their philosophy ts, Let's just shake hands 
and go ahead and make money, and we'll 
negotiate on future problems as they come 
along.“ “ 

A CHOICE OF DANGERS 


Much of Japanese business behavior stems 
from a thorough-going national inferiority 
complex about dealing with Western capital. 
The Japanese have the normal fear of foreign 
ownership of their vital interests (and have 
especially limited foreign stock ownership of 
public utilities and other basic industries). 
They fear, too, that a massive influx of 
foreign capital might someday be followed 
by a massive outflow, leaving them high and 
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dry in a situation they could do very little 
about. (The Japanese note proudly that not 
even in the most precarious times has there 
ever been a flight of Japanese capital from 
Japan.) Perhaps the most talked-about fear 
Is that the lopsided capital structure of cor- 
porations would give foreign raiders a chance 
to gain a major stake In the interlocked Jap- 
anese economy with a relatively small trans- 
fer of shares. 

Yet it is approximately at this point that 
the Japanese are confronted with the choice 
of accepting some risks of foreign capital or 
living with the inherently more serious 
danger of their capital structure. Some of 
the best Bank of Japan brain-trusters are 
preaching the paramount need of an open 
capital market. So do some bankers. In 
its excellent report on the Japanese economy, 
the Committee for Economic Development 
pointed out that, in truth, it is the investing 
nation that is running the risks, not the 
recelying nation, because the investors put 
up their capital as a hostage to local eco- 
nomic and political pressures. The con- 
sidered tone of the CED report won it a 
good press in Japan. And the Keizai Doyu- 
kai, its Japansese counterpart, reciprocated 
with equally sound logic: “In pursuit of a 
continued rapid economic growth of Japan, 
we must proceed along the line of eliminat- 
ing the various controls over the inflow of 
capital from abroad.” 


INDIVIDUALISM VERSUS RIGIDITY 


In the larger frame, then, as the Japanese 
economy strains to ready the country for all 
the big events of 1964, the situation can be 
sammed up as prosperous and promising, 
with business and government moving with 
considerable enlightenment to make it more 
so. But there is a certain pathos involved 
in the apparently relentless regression to a 
zaibatsu economy so far as the Japanese 
themselves are concerned. Coming at mod- 
ern capitalism from a totally different di- 
rection from that of the Western nations, 
they have much to offer in the practice of 
mutual social and economic responsibility 
by government, business, and labor. With 
this behind them, there could be reason to 
hope that their economy could evolve—in 
precisely opposite sequence to European and 
U.S. evolution—into individual enterprise, 
with historic and dynamic results. One has 
only to think of the exemplary contributions 
of the sons and daughters of poor Japanese 
immigrants to Hawaii and the U.S mainland 
to see the potential in a nation that would 
combine Japanese traditionalism with en- 
couragement of individual enterprise. 

As we have seen, some basic changes are 
afoot in Japan that could lead positively 
toward a revaluation of individual worth. 
But a rare moment of opportunity will be 
lost if the new forces are imprisoned in the 
benevolent rigidity of monopoly capital. Ul- 
timately Japan will choose its form of econ- 
omy as it see fit, and none can blame the 
Japanese for strengthening their industries 
in preparation for the open door. It would, 
however, be a tragic kind of strengthening 
that denied the people the energizing effects 
of domestic competition and the far-reach- 
ing intelectual, political, and cultural re- 
wards of developing individualism. 

It goes almost without saying that the 
Western nations have at once a great oppor- 
tunity and moral responsibility to accord 
Japan the same open-door treatment that 
they are pressing on it. There is great 
growth potential for all industrial capitalist 
nations in an integration of Japan into the 
free-world economic system. And the sys- 
tem itself will be importantly fortified if 
Japan, its principal outpost in Asia, prospers 
for all to see. 
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Cadmium “Mess” Opens Another Govern- 
ment Pandora’s Box 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
manner in which the agencies of the 
Federal Government occasionally tangle 
themselves completely in their own red- 
tape has been a source of wonderment 
to many of us in Washington for a num- 
ber of years. 

One of the most flagrant goofs“ oc- 
curred in the Government’s attempts to 
dispose of surplus stocks of cadmium. 
Rather than alleviating a shortage, the 
Government actually drove up the price 
of this valuable metal through faulty 
procedures. 

I introduced legislation to release 2 
million pounds of surplus cadmium earl- 
ier this year in an effort to relieve an 
acute shortage in private industry. Now 
I find that mismanagement by the Fed- 
eral Government has made this release 
all but meaningless. Therefore, I have 
introduced H.R. 7278 for the release of 
an additional 5 million pounds with 
firmer guidelines on how this metal 
should be sold. Unless the Federal 
agencies involved succeed in straighten- 
ing out this mess of their own creation, I 
think this additional amount of cadmium 
should be released. 

I would like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to an editorial which ap- 
peared in Plating Management magazine 
by Mr. A. T. Leonard, chairman, Stra- 
tegic and Critical Materials Committee, 
National Association of Metal Finishers. 
I think the situation as outlined by Mr. 
Leonard is one which should be noted 
carefully by the Congress: 

CADMIUM MESS OPENS ANOTHER PANDORA'S 
Box 

The failure of the Government thus far 
to get cadmium into the hands of those who 
need it most illustrates vividly bureaucracy 
at its worst. 

Domestic use of cadmium for the past 
several years has exceeded production by ap- 
proximately 1 million pounds a year, result- 
ing in a critical shortage. During the same 
period, our Government had admittedly 
stockpiled over 10 million pounds in excess 
of its requirements. 

At the insistence of angry metal finishers, 
the Government finally agreed to release 2 
million pounds this year. 

Our Government elected to establish a 
market price by offering a small initial quan- 
tity (150,000 pounds) to a starving market 
with no restriction as to buyers. Foreign 
buyers and speculators bid the price up to 
$2.3615 a pound, and the Government now 
refuses to sell at less than that figure. 

In effect, this situation is analogous to 
offering one steak to a starving city. In such 
a situation, money becomes no object and 
the price could go up to thousands of dol- 
lars. This is exactly what happened when 
this insignificant amount of cadmium was 
offered during a serious shortage. 

The price of cadmium skyrocketed over- 
night, Bureaucrats are doubtless proud of 
the fact that they have enabled the Gov- 
ernment to realize a handsome profit by 
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gouging its citizens. At the outset, it is 
apparent that neither producers nor users 
are happy with the situation. 

At the turn of the century, it was com- 
mon for speculators to create vast fortunes 
by cornering the market on a particular 
stock or commodity. By thus controlling 
the supply, prices Jumped drastically. The 
Government finally stepped in, however, and 
put a halt to such malpractices. Now who 
is to stop the Government when it seeks 
to profiteer as a result of a shortage which 
it helped to create? By similar manipula- 
tions, taxpayers’ money can be used to con- 
trol most effectively the price of every item 
in the marketplace. 

It is disgraceful that the Government 
would choose to exploit its citizens at a 
time of need; and it is unreconcilable that 
steps have not yet been taken to insure that 
cadmium would get into the hands of those 
who need it most. (Regular bidding pro- 
cedures do not guarantee this.) 

We recommend that a special set-aside 
of cadmium be authorized immediately for 
users, particularly for those who are still 
unable to obtain cadmium even with de- 
fense-rated orders. Further, we urge that 
steps be taken to prevent the recurrence 
of practices by the Government which have 
resulted in the inflationary spiral in the 
price of cadmium. 

A. T. LEONARD, 
Chairman, Naur Strategic 
Critical Materials Committee. 


and 


Rev. Martin Luther King Writes From 
Birmingham City Jail—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
a truly inspired and remarkable letter 
has been brought to my attention. The 
letter is written by one of the great men 
of our time, Rey. Martin Luther King. 
Reverend King wrote this letter on April 
16, 1963, while confined in the Birming- 
ham, Ala., city jail. 

I believe that this letter reflects the 
great courage and dedication of those 
fighting for freedom. Because of its 
length, I am including, under leave to 
extend my remarks, the first part of the 
letter. At a later time I shall call my 
colleagues’ attention to the second part. 

BIRMINGHAM CITY JAIL, 
April 16, 1963. 


Bishop C. C. J, CARPENTER. 

Bishop Josera A. DURICK. 

Rabbi MILTON L. GrarmMan, 

Bishop PAUL HARDIN. 

Bishop Noran B, HARMON. d 
The Reverend GEORGE M. MURRAY. 

The Reverend EDWARD V, RAMAGE. 

The Reverend EARL STALLINGS. 

My Dear FELLOW CLERGYMEN: While con- 
fined here in the Birmingham city jail, I 
came across your recent statement calling 
our present activities “unwise and untimely” 
Seldom, if ever, do I pause to answer criti- 
cism of my work and ideas. If I sought to 
answer all of the criticisms that cross my 
desk, my secretaries would be engaged in 
little else in the course of the day and I 
would have no time for constructive work. 
But since I feel that you are men of genuine 
goodwill and your criticisms are sincerely set 
forth, I would like to answer your statement 
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in what I hope will be patient and reasonable 
terms. 

I think I should give the reason for my 
being in Birmingham, since you have been 
influenced by the argument of “outsiders 
coming in.” I have the honor of serving as 
president of the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference, an organization operating 
in every Southern State with headquarters 
in Atlanta, Ga. We have some 85 affiliate 
organizations all across the South—one be- 
ing the Alabama Christian Movement for 
Human Rights. Whenever necessary and 
possible we share staff, educational, and fi- 
nancial resources with our affiliates. Sev- 
eral months ago our local affiliate here in 
Birmingham invited us to be on call to en- 
gage in a nonviolent direct action program 
if such were deemed necessary. We readily 
consented and when the hour came we lived 
up to our promises. So I am here, along 
with several members of my staff, because 
we were invited here. I am here because I 
have basic organizational ties here. Beyond 
this, I am in Birmingham because injustice 
is here. Just as the eighth century prophets 
left their little villages and carried their 
“thus saith the Lord” far beyond the bound- 
aries of their hometown, and just as the 
Apostle Paul left his little village of Tarsus, 
and carried the gospel of Jesus Christ to 
practically every hamlet and city of the 
Graeco-Roman world, I too am compelled 
to carry the gospel of freedom beyond my 
particular hometown. Like Paul, I must 
constantly respond to the Macedonian call 
for aid. 

Moreover, I am cognizant of the inter- 
relatedness of all communities and states. I 
cannot sit idly by in Atlanta and not be 
concerned about what happens in Birming- 
ham. Injustice anywhere is a threat to jus- 
tice everywhere. We are caught in an ines- 
capable network of mutuality tied in a sin- 
gle garment of destiny. Whatever affects 
one directly affects all indirectly. Never 
again can we afford to live with the narrow, 
provincial “outside agitator" idea. Anyone 
who lives inside the United States can never 
be considered an outsider anywhere in this 
country. 

You deplore the demonstrations that are 
presently taking place in Birmingham. But 
I am sorry that your statement did not ex- 
press a similar concern for the conditions 
that brought the demonstrations into being. 
I am sure that each of you would want to 
go beyond the superficial social analyst who 
looks merely at effects, and does not grapple 
with underlying causes. I would not hesi- 
tate to say that it is unfortunate that so- 
called demonstrations are taking place in 
Birmingham at this time, but I would say in 
more emphatic terms that it is even more 
unfortunate that the white power structure 
of this city left the Negro community with 
no other alternative. 

In any nonviolent campaign there are four 
basic steps: (1) collection of the facts to 
determine whether injustices are alive; (2) 
negotiation; (3) self-purification; and (4) 
direct action. We have gone through all of 
these steps in Birmingham. There can be 
no gainsaying of the fact that racial injus- 
tice engulfs this community. Birmingham 
is probably the most thoroughly segregated 
city in the United States. Its ugly record of 
police brutality is known in every section of 
this country. Its unjust treatment of 
Negroes in the courts is a notorious reality. 
There have been more unsolved bombings of 
Negro homes and churches in Birmingham 
than any city in this Nation. These are the 
hard, brutal, and unbelievable facts. On the 
basis of these conditions Negro leaders 
sought to negotiate with the city fathers. 
But the political leaders consistently refused 
to engage in good faith negotiation. 

Then came the opportunity last September 
to talk with some of the leaders of the eco- 
nomic community. In these negotiating 
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Sessions certain promises were made by the 
Merchants—such as the promise to remove 
the humiliating racial signs from the stores. 
One the basis of these promises Reverend 
Shuttlesworth and the leaders of the Ala- 
bama Christian Movement for Human Rights 
agreed to call a moratorium on any type of 
demonstrations. As the weeks and months 
Unfolded we realized that we were the victims 
ot a broken promise. The signs remained. 
As in so many experiences of the past we were 
Confronted with blasted hopes, and the dark 
shadow of a deep disappointment settled 
Upon us. So we had no alternative except 
that of preparing for direct action, whereby 
We would present our very bodies as a means 
Of laying our case before the conscience of 
the local and national community. We were 
Not unmindful of the difficulties involved. 
So we decided to go through a process of 
Self-purification. We started having work- 
shops on nonviolence and repeatedly asked 
Ourselves the questions, “Are you able to 
accept blows without retaliating?” Are 
You able to endure the ordeals of jail?” 

We decided to set our direct action pro- 
gram around the Easter season, realizing 
that with the exception of Christmas, this 
Was the largest shopping period of the year, 
Knowing that a strong economic withdrawal 
Program would be the byproduct of direct 
Action, we felt that this was the best time 
to bring pressure on the merchants for the 
heeded changes. Then it occured to us that 
the March election was ahead, and so we 
Speedily decided to postpone action until 
After election day. When we discovered that 
Mr. Connor was in the runoff, we decided 
again to postpone action so that the demon- 
Strations could not be used to cloud the 
Issues, At this time we agreed to begin our 
nonviolent witness the day after the runoff. 

This reveals that we did not move irre- 
Sponsibly into direct action. We too wanted 
to see Mr. Connor defeated; so we went 
through postponement after postponement 
to aid in this community need. After this 
We felt that direct action could be delayed 
no longer. 

You may well ask, “Why direct action? 
Why sit-ins, marches, etc.? Isn't negotia- 
tion a better path?“ ‘You are exactly right 
in your call for negotiation. Indeed, this 
ls the purpose of direct action. Nonviolent 
direct action seeks to create such a crisis and 
establish such creative tension that a com- 
Munity that has constantly refused to ne- 
Botiate is forced to confront the issue. It 
seeks so to dramatize the issue that it can no 
longer be ignored. I just referred to the 
Creation of tension as a part of the work of 
the nonviolent resister. This may sound 
father shocking. But I must confess that I 
am not afraid of the word tension. I have 
earnestly worked and preached against vio- 
lent tension, but there Js a type of construc- 
tive nonviolent tension that is necessary for 
growth. Just as Socrates felt that it was 
necessary to create a tension In the mind so 
that individuals could rise from the bond- 
age of myths and half-truths to the unfet- 
tered realm of creative analysis and objec- 
tive appraisal, we must see the need of having 
nonviolent gadfiles to create the kind of 
tension in society that will help men rise 
from the dark depths of prejudice and racism 
to the majestic heights of understanding and 
brotherhood: So the purpose of the direct 
Action is to create a situation so crisis-packed 
that it will inevitably open the door to ne- 
Gotiation. We, therefore, concur with you 
in your call for negotiation. Too long has 
Cur beloved Southland been bogged down 
in the tragic attempt to lve in monolog 
Tather than dialog. 

One of the basic points in your statement 
ls that our acts are untimely. Some have 
asked, “Why didn't you give the new ad- 
Ministration time to act?” The only answer 
that I can give to this inquiry is that the 
new administration must be prodded about 
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as much as the outgoing one before it acts. 
We will be sadly mistaken if we feel that the 
election of Mr. Boutwell will bring the mil- 
lennium to Birmingham. While Mr. Bout- 
well is much more articulate and gentle than 
Mr. Connor, they are both segregationists 
dedicated to the task of maintaining the 
status quo. The hope I see in Mr. Boutwell 
is that he will be reasonable enough to see 
the futility of massive resistance to desegre- 
gation. But he will not see this without 
pressure from the devotees of civil rights. 
My friends, I must say to you that we have 
not made a single gain in civil rights with- 
out determined legal and nonviolent pres- 
sure. History is the long and tragic story of 
the fact that privileged groups seldom give 
up their privileges voluntarily. Individuals 
may see the moral light and voluntarily give 
up thelr unjust posture; but as Reinhold 
Niebuhr has reminded us, groups are more 
immoral than individuals. 

We know through painful experience that 
freedom is never voluntarily given by the 
oppressor; it must be demanded by the op- 
pressed. Frankly I have never yet engaged 
in a direct action movement that was “well 
timed,” according to the timetable of those 
who have not suffered unduly from the dis- 
ease of segregation. For years now I have 
heard the word “Wait.” It rings in the ear 
of every Negro with a piercing familiarity. 
This walt“ has almost always meant never.“ 
It has been a tranquilizing thalidomide, re- 
eving the emotional stress for a moment, 
only to give birth to an ill-formed infant 
of frustration, We must come to see with 
the distinguished jurist of yesterday that 
“justice too long delayed is justice denied.” 
We have waited for more than 340 years for 
our constitutional and God-given rights. 
The nations of Asia and Africa are mo 
with jetlike speed toward the goal of political 
independence, and we still creep at horse and 
buggy pace toward the gaining of a cup of 
coffee at a lunch counter. 

I guess it is easy for those who have never 
felt the stinging darts of segregation to say 
wait. But when you have seen vicious mobs 
lynch your mothers and fathers at will and 
drown your sisters and brothers at whim; 
when you have seen hate-filled policemen 
curse, kick, brutalize, and even kill your 
black brothers and sisters with impunity; 
when you see the vast majority of your 20 
million Negro brothers smothering in an 
air-tight cage of poverty in the midst of an 
amuent society; when you suddenly find your 
tongue twisted and your speech stammering 
as you seek to explain to your 6-year-old 
daughter why she can't go to the public 
amusement park that has just been adver- 
tised on television, and see tears welling up 
in her little eyes when she is told that 
Funtown is closed to colored children, and 
see the depressing clouds of inferiority be- 
gin to form in her little mental sky, and 
see her begin to distort her little personality 
by unconsciously developing a bitterness to- 
ward white people; when you have to con- 
coct an answer for a 5-year-old son asking 
in agonizing pathos: “Daddy, why do white 
people treat colored people so mean?“; when 
you take a cross-country drive and find it 
necessary to sleep night after night in the 
uncomfortable corners of your automobile 
because no motel will accept you; when you 
are humiliated day in and day out by nag- 
ging signs reading white“ men and “col- 
ored"; when your first name becomes “nig- 
ger” and your middle name becomes “boy” 
(however old you are) and your last name 
becomes “John,” and when your wife and 
mother are never given the respected title 
„Mrs.“; when you are harried by day and 
haunted by night by the fact that you are 
a Negro, living constantly at tip-toe stance 
never quite knowing what to expect next, 
and plagued with inner fears and outer 
resentments; when you are forever fighting 
a degenerating sense of nobodiness“; then 
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you will understand why we find it difficult 
to wait. There comes a time when the cup 
of endurance runs over, and men are no 
longer willing to be plunged into an abyss 
of injustice where they experience the bleak- 
ness of corroding despair. I hope, sirs, you 
can understand our legitimate and unavoid- 
able Impatience. 

You express a great deal of anxiety over 
our willingness to break laws. This is cer- 
tainly a legitimate concern. Since we 80 
diligently urge people to obey the Supreme 
Court’s decision of 1954 outlawing segrega- 
tion in the public schools, it is rather strange 
and paradoxical to find us consciously break- 
ing laws. One may well ask, “How can you 
advocate breaking some laws and obeying 
others?” The answer is found in the fact 
that there are two types of laws: There are 
just laws and there are unjust laws. I would 
be the first to advocate obeying just laws. 
One has not only a legal but moral responsi- 
bility to obey just laws. Conversely, one has 
a moral responsibility to disobey unjust laws. 
I would agree with Saint Augustine that “An 
unjust law is no law at all.” 

Now what is the difference between the 
two? How does one determine when a law 
is just or unjust? A just law is a manmade 
code that squares with the moral law or the 
law of God. An unjust law is a code that 
is out of harmony with the moral law. To 
put it in the terms of Saint Thomas Aquinas, 
an unjust law is a human law that is not 
rooted in eternal and natural law, Any law 
that uplifts human personality is just. Any 
law that degrades human personality is un- 
just. All segregation statutes are unjust be- 
cause segregation distorts the soul and dam- 
ages the personality. It gives the segregator 
a false sense of superiority and the segre- 
gated a false sense of inferiority. To use the 
words of Martin Buber, the great Jewish 
philosopher, segregation substitutes an “I-it" 
relationship for the I-thou“ relationship, 
and ends up relegating persons to the status 
of things. So segregation is not only po- 
litically, economically, and sociologically un- 
sound, but it ts morally wrong and sinful. 
Paul Tillich has said that sin is separation. 
Isn't segregation an existential expression of 
man’s tragic separation, an expression of his 
awful estrangement, his terrible sinfulness? 
So I can urge men to obey the 1954 decision 
of the Supreme Court because it is morally 
right, and I can urge them to disobey segre- 
gation ordinances because they are morally 
wrong. 

Let us turn to a more concrete example of 
just and unjust laws. An unjust law is a 
code that a majority inflicts on a minority 
that is not binding on itself. This is differ- 
ence made legal. On the other hand a just 
law is a code that a majority compels a 
minority to follow that it is willing to follow 
itself. This is sameness made legal. 

Let me give another explanation. An un- 
just law is a code inflicted upon a minority 
which that minority has no part in enacting 
or creating because they did not have the 
unhampered right to vote. Who can say the 
legislature of Alabama which set up the seg- 
regation laws was democratically elected? 
Throughout the State of Alabama all types 
of conniving methods are used to prevent 
Negroes for becoming registered voters and 
there are some counties without a single 
Negro registered to vote despite the fact that 
the Negro constitutes a majority of the popu- 
lation. Can any law set up in such a State 
be considered democratically structured? 

These are just a few examples of unjust 
and just laws. There are some instances 
when a law is just on its face but unjust in 
its application. For instance, I was arrested 
Friday on a charge of parading without a 
permit. Now there is nothing wrong with 
an ordinance which requires a permit for 
a parade, but when the ordinance is used to 
preserve segregation and to deny citizens the 
first amendment privilege of peaceful as- 
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sembly and peaceful protest, then it becomes 
unjust. 

I hope you can see the distinction I am 
trying to point out. In no sense do I advo- 
cate evading or defying the law as the rabid 
segregationist would do. This would lead to 
anarchy. One who breaks an unjust law 
must do it openly, lovingly (not hatefully as 
the white mothers did in New Orleans when 
they were seen on television screaming 
“nigger, nigger, nigger”) and with a willing- 
ness to accept the penalty. I submit that an 
individual who breaks a law that conscience 
tells him is unjust, and willingly accepts the 
penalty by staying in jall to arouse the con- 
science of the community over its injustice, 
is in reality expressing the very highest re- 
spect for law. 

Of course there is nothing new about this 
kind of civil disobedience. It was seen sub- 
limely in the refusal of Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego to obey the laws of Nebuchad- 
nezzar because a higher moral law was in- 
volved, It was practiced superbly by the 
early Christians who were willing to face 
hungry lions and the excruciating pain of 
chopping blocks, before submitting to certain 
unjust laws of the Roman Empire. To a de- 
gree academic freedom is a reality today be- 
cause Socrates practiced civil disobedience, 

We can never forget that everything Hitler 
did in Germany was “legal” and everything 
the Hungarian freedom fighters did in 
Hungary was “illegal.” It was “illegal” to 
aid and comfort a Jew in Hitler’s Germany. 
But I am sure that, if I had lived in Ger- 
many during that time, I would have aided 
and comforted my Jewish brothers even 
though it was illegal. If I lived in a Com- 
munist country today where certain prin- 
ciples dear to the Christian faith are sup- 
pressed, I believe I would openly advocate 
disobeying these antireligious laws. 


MARTIN LUTHER KING, Jr. 


Church Leaders Ask Civil Rights Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, increas- 
ingly, the voices of religious leaders 
throughout our country have been raised 
in behalf of extending civil rights to all 
Americans. While we here pursue the 
necessary legislation to make civil rights 
a fact for all, clergymen are working to 
effect the necessary moral climate for 
the laws to function properly. In Min- 
nesota recently, 20 religious leaders of all 
faiths sent an open letter to the remain- 
ing clergy of the entire State inviting 
their assistance in “the struggle for free- 
dom and justice for all people.” It is a 
concise and thoughtful statement repre- 
senting the best of our American tradi- 
tions and religious heritage. 

The statement follows with the list of 
signatories: 

Our American concept of individual hu- 
man worth and dignity, an ideal which has 
emerged from our rich religious heritage, can 
allow for no discrimination of peoples on the 
basis of race. The present racial crisis, in- 
volving our basic understanding of freedom 
and justice, is not limited to the South. The 
entire religious community is inescapably 
obligated to participate in remedial action 
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that will help our Nation to realize the basic 
human rights and freedom guaranteed to all 
by the Constitution of the United States of 
America. 

In these days, no man can be unaware or 
unmoved by the struggle taking place to 
make these fundamental principles a living 
reality. We call upon all religious leaders 
of our State to enter the struggle for hu- 
man freedom and justice with renewed con- 
viction and effort. We urge you first, to 
recognize clearly the moral issue at stake in 
the racial crisis; second, to support legisla- 
tion for the protection of basic human and 
civil rights; and, third, to realize the in- 
escapable religious responsibility of partici- 
pating in those practical activities that will 
lead to the fulfillment of our common 
spiritual ideal of human brotherhood. 

In the struggle for freedom and justice 
for all people, let us seek to establish a 
pattern of human relationships that will 
lead the world to understanding and peace. 

LIST OF SIGNERS 

The Reverend James R. Holloway, presi- 
dent, Minnesota Convention of National 
Baptist Churches; Dr, Clifford F. Perron, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Minnesota Convention, 
American Baptist Churches; the Reverend 
John G. Johnson, executive secretary, Min- 
nesota Baptist Conference; Dr. M. James 
Hollowood, executive secretary, Minnesota 
Baptist Convention; Bishop Leonard P. Cow- 
ley, auxiliary bishop, St. Paul Archdio- 
cese, Roman Catholic Church; the Reverend 
Elmer E. Larson, superintendent and ex- 
ecutive secretary, Northwest Conference, 
Evangelical Covenant Church of America; 
the Reverend Lloyd J. Allen, executive secre- 
tary-director, Christian Churches of Minne- 
sota and North and South Dakota; Bishop 
Hamilton H. Kellogg, bishop of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Minnesota; Dr. Arnold T. Olson, 
president, Evangelical Free Church of Amer- 
ica; Bishop H. R. Heininger, bishop, north- 
western area, Evangelical United Brethren 
Church; Dr. Fredrik A. Schiotz, president, 
American Lutheran Church; Dr. Leonard 
Kendall, president, Minnesota Synod, Lu- 
theran Church in America; Dr. Max A. 
Shapiro, president, Minnesota Rabbinical As- 
sociation; Bishop T, Otto Nall, Minnesota 
area, the Methodist Church; the Reverend 
Joseph G. Vasiliou, president, Eastern Ortho- 
dox Clergymen’s Association of Minnesota; 
Lt. Col. Thomas V. Gates, northern divi- 
sion commander, Salvation Army; Dr. Carl 
A. Hansen, conference minister and execu- 
tive secretary, Minnesota conference, United 
Church of Christ; the Reverend Robert A. 
Caine, executive, Presbyterian Synod of Min- 
nesota, United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A; the Reverend Harold DeVries, presi- 
dent, upper Midwest region, National As- 
sociation of Evangelicals; Dr. Hayden L. 
Stright, executive secretary, Minnesota 
Council of Churches. 


Trotters Shoals Would Destroy Job 
Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Federal 
Government projects will not and can- 
not get the economy moving. Business 
needs the green light to expand and 
create more jobs. 

Here is a classic example in my own 
congressional district of how business 
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could create job opportunity if not har- 
assed by continuous agitation for unnec- 
essary Government projects. 

The following timely article is from the 
July issue of Nation’s Business. It war- 
rants the attention of every Member of 
Congress. 

U.S, Unpercutrs Own Jos-Maxinc GOA. 

Water Prosecr Pornts Ur Conriicr IN 

POLICIES 


The New Frontier, in its efforts to move 
ahead with vigor on many fronts, sometimes 
gives the impression that its left hand is 
unaware of what its right hand is doing. 

A current example is arousing increasing 
attention in Congress and heated debate in 
two southeastern States. 

The Department of the Interior wants to 
build a $79 million Federal dam at Trotters 
Shoals on the Savannah River, which forms 
the boundary between South Carolina and 
Georgia. 

Opponents contend that the dam would 
prevent $500 million in private industry 
from locating along the river, bringing with 
it jobs, payrolls, and tax revenue vitally 
needed in an area which includes more than 
nine counties classified as depressed by the 
Area Redevelopment Administration. 

Citing the proposed dam, Republican Rep- 
resentative WILLIAM H. HARSHA of Ohio, 3 
member of the House Committee on Public 
Works, says: 

“One of the Nation’s most pressing prob- 
lems is unemployment, More than 4 million 
people are unemployed. The administration 
wants to spend more money, establish more 
corps, build more public works make more 
loans, establish more Federal agencies, add 
to the Federal payroll—all in the hope of 
cutting the unemployment rate, Everyone 
shares in that hope. 

“But much of the New Frontier's program 
will not create lasting jobs because it ig- 
nores the basic process by which jobs are 
made. When the New Frontier pushes some 
programs, you wonder about the sincerity 
of its efforts to cut unemployment.” 

Trotters Shoals, which would stem the 
Savannah River about 55 miles above Au- 
gusta, Ga., is part of an 1l-dam plan ap- 
proved by Congress in 1944 for Federal de- 
velopment of the river. Two of the dams 
have been built. The Clark Hill Dam and 
Reservoir lie at the southern end of the dis- 
puted 29-mile stretch of river, Hartwell Dam 
and Reservoir at the northern end. The res- 
ervoir formed by Trotters Shoals would 
24,000 acres to bridge the gap, creating a 
string of three lakes linked together by 
dams, 

This remaining stretch of river between 
the two existing reservoirs is described as 
“the finest industrial area in the entire 
southeastern United States“ by Charles E. 
Daniel, board chairman of the Daniel Con- 
struction Co., an international indus 
contracting firm located in Greenville, S. 0. 

“We have located eight major sites here 
suitable for large processing plants, and be- 
hind these plants would grow up sup 
plants, Mr. Daniel says, This area 15 
blessed with a tremendous amount of free 
flowing water. One of the largest na 
gas lines in America crosses it, Equally large 
liquid petroleum lines cross it. There are 
two railroads and truck and air transportā- 
tion. More important there are many thou- 
sands of people on both sides of the river 
who desperately need jobs. 

“My firm has 47 industrial prospects that 
want to build new plants in the southeast 
Every year it becomes more difficult to find 
sites such as this for plants which require & 
great amount of water. I confidently be- 
lieve that we can have more than $500 me 
lion worth of industry along this 
river and in the supporting areas within the 
next 10 to 15 years. 
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“But if the Trotters Shoals Dam is built, 
it will knock out the possibility of the pri- 
Mary plants along the river and their satel- 
Ute plants.“ 

Gov. Donald S. Russell, of South Carolina, 
has spoken out in opposition to Trotters 
Shoals, and Georgia Gov. Carl E. Sanders 
Says that he might alter his earlier approval 
Of the dam if private development is an 
immediate probability. Congressional dele- 
ga tions from the two States are split. 

In the light_of growing opposition from 
the region involved and the apparent incon- 
Sistency with the administration's professed 
aims of boosting employment and encour- 
aging industrial development of depressed 
Areas, why is the Interior Department push- 
ing for congressional authorization of Trot- 
ters Shoals? 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
Says: 

“The Southeast is one of the few areas 
where clean, fresh water is still available in 
Substantial supply. In our judgment, the 
Only prudent course is to develop and con- 
serve these great water resources expedi- 
ously and judiciously. 

“This is a project with substantial power 
Potential in an area where the preference 
Customers need more power. 

“Located between the Clark Hill and Hart- 
Well projects, the three contiguous lakes 
Will form a recreation complex of national 
significance. 

“In addition, since this is developing into 
One of the great industrial areas of our 
Nation, abundant clean, fresh water will be 
available for municipal and industrial use.” 


WHAT ADVOCATES SAY 


Supporters of the Trotters Shoals project 
Contend that it would create jobs and 
Strengthen the economy of the region by 
enhancing its recreational facilities and by 
Attracting industry to the reservoir's water 
Supply. Local business and civic leaders, 
however, point to the Clark Hill and Hart- 
Well installations as evidence that this just 
doesn't happen. 

“We judge the future by the past. The 
buliding of the Clark Hill and Hartwell proj- 
ects has formed industrial deserts with thou- 
Sands of acres of water down the middle,” 
declares E. H. Agnew, of Starr, 8.C., former 
President of the South Carolina Farm Bur- 
eau Federation and a trustee of Anderson 
County School District No. 3. 

“What we need is not more recreational 
facilities, but more jobs and more tax in- 
Come for an expanding educational economic 
Opportunity. It's the damage that Trotters 
Shoals would bring to the industrial and 
Agricultural future of our area that really 

urts, It hurts because it clouds the 
Chances for economic progress and educa- 
tional advancement. Our youth must be 
Well trained. Training includes better 
Schools. Better schools cost more money, 
and Trotters Shoals offers no money. Pri- 
Vate industry does—it pays taxes.” 

The counties on both the South Carolina 
and Georgia sides of the Clark Hill Reservoir 
are listed as depressed, as are all of the 
Georgia counties extending up to the Hart- 
Well Reservoir. These and other adjoining 
Counties are suffering a constant loss of 
Population as their residents, particularly 
young people, go elsewhere looking for jobs. 
Industrial development has not taken up the 
Slack in employment created by the region's 
declining agriculture. 

“My experience has becn that water-using 
industries won't locate on a Federal reser- 
Voir,” says Walter W. Harper, director of the 
South Carolina State Development Board. 

No industrial development has resulted 
from either the Hartwell or Clark Hili proj- 
ects, The proposed Trotters Shoals project 
Cost the area at least one substantial indus- 


prospect because of the threat of a 
Federal dam.” 
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McCormick County, which adjoins the 
Clark Hill reservoir, is the single South 
Carolina county in this area listed as de- 
pressed. Frank E. Harrison, a McCormick 
attorney says: 

“Clark Hill has created tremendous prob- 
lems that those of us who are trying to at- 
tract industry have spent a great deal of 
time attempting to overcome in the past 10 
years. We fear that another reservoir will 
undo what progress we have made. When a 
corporation finds that it must get Federal 
approval to locate on the reservoir, it just 
moves on, The town of McCormick had to 
get a special act of Congress in order to buy 
water from Clark Hill. 

“The recreational facilities offered by the 
reservoir haven't produced any jobs, either. 
The people that come to Clark Hill may 
spend a little money for gasoline, bait or 
food, but most of them come from less than 
100 miles away and bring it with them.” 


THE VIEW FROM GEORGIA 


On the Georgia side of the Clark Hill res- 
ervoir, the picture is much the same. Harry 
O. Stewart, mayor of Lincolnton and an 
automobile dealer, describes it this way: 

“Most of our timberland in Lincoln County 
was flooded by the lake, Our population 
is decreasing and per capita income Is less 
than $900 a year, among the lowest in the 
State. The only commercial establishment 
produced in our county by Clark Hill is a 
fishing camp on the lake. It was built for 
$100,000 and has been sold three times, the 
last time for $40,000.” 

The situation at the more recently com- 
pleted Hartwell project offers no more en- 
couragement. No new industry can be cited 
which came because of the reservoir. In 
fact, one factory which was located there 
before the dam was built—the Utica- 
Mohawk plant of J. P. Stevens & Co—is cur- 
rently trying to recover damages estimated 
at $1.5 million as a result of the Federal 
installation. 

James M. Stepp, a professor of agricultural 
economics at Clemson College who made a 
study of the Trotters Shoals project for the 
South Carolina State Development Board, 
Offers this analysis: 

“The most important test of any proposed 
resource development project is simply this: 
Will the net long-run effect of the project 
be more and better jobs or fewer and poorer 
jobs for the people of the area? I am con- 
vinced that the net effect of the Trotters 
Shoals project would be to reduce both the 
quantity and quality of employment oppor- 
tunities in South Carolina and Georgia. 

“The proposed project would severely re- 
strict and perhaps destroy the ability of the 
area near the reservoir to compete for the 
large group of industries known as wet- 
process industries. 

Professor Stepp lists these factors: Exist- 
ing sites would be flooded by the reservoir; 
industrial effluent must recelve more costly 
treatment if into a reservoir in- 
stead of a flowing stream; large water-using 
industries ordinarily provide their own wa- 
ter supply facilities and prefer riverbank 
sites where water rights are included in real 
estate property rights; uncertainty would re- 
sult from the reservoir’s control by a Federal 
agency which has no responsibility for local 
industiral development and is governed by 
policies and political pressures originating 
far from the area. 

“Since World War I.“ Professor Stepp adds, 
“about 30 new wet-process plants have been 
bulit on the free-flowing portions of South 
Carolina's rivers, whereas only 1 has been 
bullt adjacent to a reservoir—and that res- 
ervoir is owned by the county in which the 
plant is located.” 

He points out that there are strong rea- 
sons for doubting claims that federally 
owned reservoirs on the middle Savannah 
River would form the basis for a tourist 
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industry that would provide sizable em- 
ployment. This could happen only if large 
numbers of tourists from other areas were 
persuaded to vacation there. 

REA HAS. A HAND 


Because of the prospect of more Federal 
hydroelectric power from the dam for prefer- 
ence customers—Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration cooperatives and municipal 
power facilities—a significant part of the 
support for Trotters Shoals has come from 
REA cooperatives. Charles A, Robinson, Jr., 
staff engineer and counsel of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, says: 

“Power generated at Trotters Shoals would 
be marketed by the Southeastern Power Ad- 
ministration in Georgia, South Carolina, and 
North Carolina with priority to preference 
customers. REA-financed systems in those 
States now obtain wholesale power from Goy- 
ernment dams, via the Southeastern Power 
Administration, and from investor-owned 
utility companies. The major portion of the 
energy purchased by the cooperatives comes 
from investor-owned utilities. 

“Federal Power Commission estimates show 
that loads are doubling each 14 years in the 
area to be served by Trotters Shoals. If Fed- 
eral power is to remain a significant factor 
in regulating wholesale rates in that area, it 
must continue to constitute an effective frac- 
tion of total capacity. This means new mul- 
tiple-purpose reservoirs, and Trotters Shoals 
is among the best yet remaining undevel- 
oped.” 

Local residents point out, however, that 
expanding power needs will be met by pri- 
vate enterprise if the obstacle of the pro- 
posed Federal dam is resolved. Duke Power 
Co. of Charlotte, N.C., which supplies power 
to the region, owns a site on the river 8 miles 
below the Hartwell Dam and has long planned 
to build a large steam-generated powerplant 
there. 

Congressional approval is needed for Duke 
to build a small dam to provide cooling wa- 
ter for the plant. A bill authorizing this 
construction died in the past session of 
Congress, and Duke was forced to change its 
plans and build new facilities in North Caro- 
lina to supply the pressing power needs of 
its customers. 

“We still want to build a steam plant on 
the Savannah River,” says Willlam B. Mo- 
Guire, president of Duke Power. “Since the 
postponement of the plant we have been 
making studies to determine when it will be 
possible for Duke again to include it in our 
plans. It now appears that Duke can e00- 
nomically use generation from the Savannah 
River plant beginning sometime during the 
period 1970-75." 

Mr. McGuire adds, however, that the pro- 
posed Trotters Shoals Dam would flood the 
location of the small dam which Duke must 
bulld in connection with its plant. To sur- 
mount this problem, he says, “the practical 
and economic considerations would be so 
great that, as best we can now determine, 
we would not build the dam.” 

WHAT COMPARISONS SHOW 

An Interesting comparison of the relative 
merits of buying power from Duke or from 
REA cooperatives is provided by Mr. Mc- 
Guire. In 1961 the average charge to resi- 
dential customers of South Carolina REA co- 
operatives was 2.42 cents per kilowatt-hour; 
Duke’s average charge was 1.95 cents. 

The $210 million steamplant which Duke 
hopes to build on the Savannah would gen- 
erate 114 billion kilowatt-hours of power 
annually in comparison with 471,4 million for 
Trotters Shoals Dam. Duke would pay an- 
nual taxes of $7.4 million to the Federal 
Government and $5.95 million to State and 
local governments, while Trotters Shoals 
would pay none. - Yearly operating and pay- 
roll expenditures would be $3 million for 
Duke and $483,000 for the Federal installa- 
tion. In addition, Duke would buy $24 mu- 
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lion worth of coal each year from mines in 
West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee, States which also contain de 

areas. Trotters Shoals, being hydroelectric, 
would not require fuel. 

Another major corporation which owns a 
plant site on the disputed section of the 
Savannah River is the Mead Corp. of Dayton, 
Ohio, a manufacturer of paper and paper 
products with operations in 17 States. In 
1956 Mead bought a 1,000-acre site on the 
river near Calhoun Falls. Since then it has 
invested $1 million in nearby timberlands 
and committed itself to an additional $2 
million. 

If Trotters Shoals is built, it would flood 
most of the Mead site and eliminate the free- 
flowing water needed for treatment of the 
effluent from the proposed plant. 

“This would make an industrial develop- 
ment such as ours impossible,” says Ford T. 
Shepherd, a Mead vice president. We in- 
tend to use the site for the purpose for which 
it was purchased when economic conditions 
justify the huge investment involved. How- 
ever, this important decision can't be made 
until we are assured of our water supply and 
a flowing river for adequate treatment of our 
effluent. If Trotters Shoals is built we are 
dead. 

“If we knew that Trotters Shoals was not 
in the picture, I think the only barrier would 
be economic conditions. Our planning indi- 
cates that we need additional capacity within 
5 years.” 

‘The papermill which Mead contemplates 
building would cost nearly $40 million and 
employ from 600 to 650 people with an an- 
nual payroll of about $5 million. The mill 
would require about $8 million worth of 
pulpwood each year, produced by 2,500 men 
working on the farms and forest lands out- 
side the plant. It would pay Federal, State 
and local taxes of nearly $4 million. 

A papermill would give the local economy 
an unusually strong boost. Unlike many 
manufacturing industries found in farm 
communities, a papermill makes use of a 
local natural resource. Cotton has declined 
sharply as a factor in economy of the region, 
and much of the land has been planted in 
timber, Without a nearby mill, however, 
the pulpwood market has become increas- 
ingly depressed as the large coastal mills 
have come to depend largely on timber pro- 
ducers closer to them. 

PRICE DEPRESSION THREATENS 


“Unless a market in the form of a pulp- 
wood consuming mill is soon provided, 
upper South Carolina faces a serious over- 
supply of pulpwood and this will lead to a de- 
pression of prices, farm income, commerce 
and land values,” according to J. Wesley 
Hughes, manager of the Abbeville County 
(S. OC.) Development Board. 

Holcombe M. Verdery, Jr., a lumber dealer 
In nearby Harlem, Ga., says: 

“A papermill would provide a market for 
timber, jobs for people required to harvest 
wood, and jobs for manufacturing personnel. 
It would stimulate the economy and pro- 
vide a healthy business community, able and 
capable of paying more taxes. More taxes 
would provide better schools. Residents 
would be able to find work within commut- 
ing distance for their homes. Young people 
would have job opportunities. At the present 
time they have to look for work in distant 
cities.” 

Federal officials have questioned whether 
the plant proposed by Mead would be able 
to treat its effluent satisfactorily so that it 
would not contaminate the Clark Hill Reser- 
voir downstream. Mr. Shepherd has assured 
Congressmen that it can do so. 

Supporters of Trotters Shoals also have 
contended that the Federal project would 
not be incompatible with the Duke steam- 
ei However, as Governor Russell points 
out: 
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“The difficulty is that, while the Corps of 
Engineers asserts that its proposal is com- 
patible with the Duke plant's construction, 
Duke has not concurred in this conclusion. 
Duke cannot be compelled to accept the 
Judgment of the Corps of Engineers.” 

In the same manner, a significant num- 
ber of government, business and civic lead- 
ers in South Carolina and Georgia feel that 
they cannot be compelled to accept the 
judgment of the Federal Government that 
the Trotters Shoals project will be good for 
their States or for the country. 


Jim Farley’s in the Pink at 75 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under the 
privilege heretofore granted me by unani- 
mous consent of the House, I am pleased 
to include the following interesting arti- 
cle from the Milwaukee Journal of May 
28, 1963 written by Mr. Ernest Cuneo on 
the eve of the 75th birthday of Mr, Demo- 
crat, the Honorable James A. Farley of 
New York: 

JIM FARLEY'S IN THE PINK Ar 75—ON THE EvE 
or ANOTHER BIRTHDAY, Mr. Democrat GIVES 
His Views ON PEAS, PITCHERS, AND PRESI- 
DENTS 


(By Ernest Cuneo) 

It’s May on Madison Avenue, and as every- 
one knows, May brings on the blossoms and 
Jim Farley's birthday. Deciding to drop in on 
Mr. Democrat, I went up to the 18th floor, 
from whence chairman Jim directs the for- 
eign operations of Coca-Cola. 

Past the receptionist, a spacious corridor 
leads to his office. The broad aisle is a gal- 
lery of paintings of citizens of many nations 
happily drinking you know what. From their 
expressions you wouldn't think anything was 
wrong anywhere in the world, 

Jim's office has more pictures than the czar 
had ikons, Popes, premiers, cardinals and 
generals are in vast and benign conclave. 
Places of honor are reserved for the American 
presidents; opposite him is a large picture 
of F.D.R. with an affectionate inscription. 

Presidents Truman, Hoover and Eisenhower 
have places of distinction; but second only 
to F.D.R. in prominence is a large color pic- 
ture of the President and Mrs. Kennedy. It 
is inscribed by the President to “a great 
American,” Jim sits with his back to 52d 
Street, clear evidence that he prefers looking 
at his legion of friends to pondering the New 
York skyline. 

“Happy birthday, Jim,” I said, 

“It’s not until Thursday,” said Jim pre- 
cisely, don’t crowd me.” 

“It’s 75, isn't it?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said agreeably, “a respectable 
age—and a respectable half score.” 

His massive frame in dark blues and blacks 
and his subdued ties, setting off his pink- 
ness, are as much a part of Jim Farley as 
his green ink signature. 

And his head has a certain arresting qual- 
ity. It is as if Leonardo started out to 
sketch the head of a Roman Emperor from 
the acqueline nose up to the dome, and then, 
puckishly, decided to append to it the mouth 
of one of those charming Florentine cherubs, 

“What are you going to do about your 
birthday?" I asked. 

“What can anyone do about his birth- 
day?“ he countered, Nothing. Of, course, 
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my children are bringing all their children, 
so the whole family will be together.” 

“How many does that make?” 

“Three children and ten grandchildren.” 

“Jim,” I said, you're almost as much iden- 
tified with American sports as you are with 
politics. Who is the greatest fighter you 
ever saw?“ 

He sprang from his chair and paced the 
room. It was plain that he was in his 
element. 

“Greatest fighter at any weight?" he asked 
almost tensely. 

Tes,“ I said, taking on some of the excite- 
ment, “single greatest fighter at any weight.” 

“Dempsey,” he said with driving convic- 
tion, “the greatest single fighter at any 
weight was Dempsey.” 

“You've seen some other terrific ringmen.“ 
I observed. 

“Ill say.“ said Jim. “Mickey Walker, 
Sugar Ray, Gene Tunney, Benny Leonard, 
and Johnny Dundee were great. But Demp- 
sey was the greatest.” 

The greatest ballplayer?” I asked. “Ruth,” 
said Jim, “the Babe was a superman.” 

“Pitchers?” I asked. “Walter Johnson, 
right-hander, Warren Spahn, left-hander, 
Mathewson, Grover Cleveland Alexander, 
Dizzy Dean, and Lefty Grove were up there. 
But I give Johnson and Spahn the edge.” 

“Catcher?” 

“It's a tossup between Bill Dickey and 
Mickey Cochrane, but I'll give the edge to 
Dickey.” 

“Jim,” I said, you played first base. 
did you bat?" 

“I batted and threw right handed,” he 
said. 

“Jim,” I continued, you're the iron man 
of the banquet league. How many public 
dinners did you attend this year?” 

“In the United States?“ he asked carefully. 
“One has to be accurate in these things. 
Other people have averages, too, and they are 
quick to point out errors.” 

“Yes,” I said, “exclusive of traveling.” 

“One hundred and three,” he said. 

“And luncheons?” 

“Seventy-five,” he said. “Of course, I was 
out of the country a lot. I traveled 50,000 
miles, 45,000 by air. In fact, I went around 
the world in 22 days.” 

“What's your favorite dinner?” 

“Tomato soup, roast beef, and asparagus. 
I also like peas, especially French peas, but 
you'll find more of them in France. 

“I might add,” he said thoughtfully, 
“American celery is the best in the world.” 

HE WOULD LIKE TO SEE MORE FRICASSEE 


“What food do you like least?” 

“A half dozen fried chicken dinners in 4 
row. Now mind you,” he said, his states- 
manship beginning to take a hand, “I have 
nothing against chicken. But I do wish, 
from time to time, someone could think of & 
fricassee. Fricassees are wonderful.” 

It occurred to me that this quiet contribu- 
tion on the inner space of the banquet orbit 
could make thousands as grateful to F. DR. 
postmaster general as they are to Major 
Cooper for his pioneering work in orbit. 

“Your favorite dessert?” 

“Apple pie a la mode.” 

I uttered a word of caution: “Trainers say 
that apple pie will put you out of the leagues 
faster than whisky.” 

“I don't drink,” said Jim, “and my weight 
has been 205 for years—just right for MY 
62%.” 

“Jim, Charley Michelson once told me that 
you sent out 22,000 letters of thanks after the 
1932 campaign. Is that right?” 

“Twenty one thousand in 1932 and 27,000 
in 1936,” said Jim. “It took me a couple of 
months.” 

“Remarkable,” I said. “No,” said Jim, “the 
number isn't remarkable; but I am proud 
of the fact that I knew every one of those 
27,000 by his first name.” 


How 
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“How many letters do you write now?” 

“About 125 a day. I dictate to three regu- 
lar secretaries, and have two in reserve for 
peakloads.” 

“Tell me, Jim,” I said, “one more thing. 
Who is the greatest all-American politician?” 

F. DR.,“ he said unhesitatingly, “unques- 
tionably F.D.R.” I expected that, though 
there are some who think Jim himself, has 
some claims on that distinction. 

“Of course,” Jim grinned, “we disagreed 
on the principle of the third term. But that 
has nothing to do with him being a great 
Politician. He was the greatest.” 

KENNEDY COULD BE THE GREATEST 


“How do you rate Kennedy?” I asked as 
I moved toward the door, and added a second 
question, “Does the President remind you 
of any famous athlete?” 

Jim answered them both. He's more 
than an athlete,” he said, “the President has 
grace, strength, speed, and class. He re- 
minds me of Dempsey before Toledo.” 

“He reminds me of Jack Delaney,” I of- 
fered, “especially his quickness and his sharp 
righthand gestures. Watch the next press 
conference, Jim, and notice the similarity.” 

Jim thought a moment. “Absolutely,” he 
said, “the Bridgeport champion had a very 
fast right cross. But he was a light-heavy, 
Ernie, and the President has a heavyweight's 
power. His style is like Delaney's all right, 
but his punch in the second term is going 
to be Uke Dempsey's. He's boxing easily 
now, rating himself smoothly, but you mark 
my words, he’s coming out of his corner in 
the late rounds with a rush, like Dempsey 
at Toledo.” 

“Holy smoke, Jim,” I said incredulously, 
“you don’t mean it. I think the President 
is first class, and all that, but so were Cita- 
tion and Count Fleet—but few people would 
Classify them with Man o' War. You mean 
it?” 

“I sure do,” said Jim earnestly, “Kennedy 
could be the greatest.” He considered for a 
moment, and thoughtfully repeated himself. 
“Yes, I mean it. The President could turn 
out to be the greatest—the Dempsey of the 
American Presidents.” 


Off-Campus Speakers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, from time to time throughout 
the country there are various reports of 
college campus controversies concerning 
public speakers on the campus. 

The board of regents of the University 
of California have recently issued a cour- 
ageous statement on this matter and I 
am pleased to incorporate this policy 
decision in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
it is taken from President Clark Kerr’s 
report of July 5, 1963. This clearly dem- 
onstrates democracy in action: 

The regents of the Universtiy of California 
have confidence in the students of the uni- 
versity and in their Judgment in properly 
evaluating any and all beliefs and ideologies 
that may be expressed in university facilities 
by off-campus speakers. This is in the best 
American tradition. Therefore, the regents 
approve the following policy for off-campus 
speakers: “Any off-campus speaker may be 
allowed to speak on a campus of the uni- 
versity in accordance with the policies set 
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forth in the university regulation on the 
‘Use of University Facilities.“ Whenever 
the respective chancellor considers it appro- 
priate in furtherance of educational objec- 
tives, he may require any or all of the follow- 
ing: (1) that the meeting be chaired by a 
tenure member of the faculty; (2) that the 
speaker be subject to questions from the 
audience; and (3) that the speaker be appro- 
priately balanced in debate with a person of 
contrary opinions. 


Arms Control and Disarmament Act 


Needs Larger Authorization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill to amend the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act in order to 
increase the authorization for appropri- 
ations. 

Several identical bills are pending be- 
fore the Foreign Affairs Committee, as is 
the bill recently passed by the Senate. 
The Senate bill is not as favorable to the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
as some of us had hoped. The Agency 
intends to ask for an appropriation of 
$15 million for fiscal 1964, and the 
Senate bill set a ceiling of $20 million for 
1964, and 1965 combined. 

The year-and-a-half-old Agency has 
been the voice of the United States at the 
Geneva nuclear test ban talks, and the 18 
nation disarmament conference. Sub- 
jects of its research include detection of 
underground explosions, the future ef- 
fect of arms control on the electronics 
industry in the United States, and the 
development of international law. 

The Agency’s work will back up Under- 
Secretary of State Averell Harriman, in 
his talks with the British, and Russians 
in Moscow, starting July 15. 

It has been argued that the Agency is 
still young, and that its growth should 
be slow. I do not think we can afford 
this leisure. If we are to find workable 
plans of arms control and disarmament, 
and if our negotiators are to be equipped 
to bargain in such a way as to increase 
our national security, we need a tremen- 
dous amount of research. 

Fifteen million dollars a year is a tiny 
amount compared to our total defense 
expenditures, and yet the work of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
is one of the most important parts of our 
defense program. 

Beyond the question of dollar amounts, 
the Agency has asked for an elimination 
of the appropriation ceiling. The appro- 
priations process would still take place 
each year, with a thorough review of the 
Agency’s activities. This ceiling elim- 
ination would take away any doubt that 
the Agency’s status is permanent, and 
would therefore be an important ex- 
pression of this country’s intention to 
persist in seeking carefully considered 
arms agreements. 
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Poor Monetary Habits Must Be Changed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, this 
week, the Joint Economic Committee, in 
cooperation with the House and Senate 
Banking Committees, has taken up the 
very significant subject of international 
balance of payments. 

In an article by Harold B. Dorsey, it 
is pointed out that our allies have not 
changed their old habits of financing 
their development activities at the New 
York capital market—even though they 
hold far larger external reserves than 
they know what to do with. 

I hope that this subject will be studied 
very carefully by the legislative commit- 
tees involved in these hearings, and that 
appropriate steps will be taken to solve 
this anomaly. 

The article follows: 

Poor Monetary Hasirrs Musr Be CHANGED 
(By Harold B. Dorsey) 

During his recent visit to Europe, Presi- 
dent Kennedy said: The great free nations 
of the world must take hold of our monetary 
problems if those problems are not to con- 
trol us.” 

This remark symbolizes a judgment that 
is being expressed by international monetary 
authorities, with sharply increasing em- 
phasis. Circumstances have reached the 
point where a solution must be found for the 
problem, and it must be found quickly. 

Fortunately, there is a broader recognition 
of the fact that the solution is not to be 
found in the old-fashioned process of merely 
raising the price of gold, either unilaterally 
or multilaterally. It is not logical to con- 
tend that the U.S, dollar should be de- 
valued; that is, that we should raise our 
price for gold. Such a contention implies 
that the dollar is overvalued. This can 
scarcely be the fact when our prices in world 
markets permit us to export more goods than 
we are importing. 

Hence, if we devalue the dollar, the other 
nations would have to devalue their curren- 
cies almost simultaneously and commen- 
surately. This would leave the international 
price and currency relationships just about 
unchanged from their present status. So 
nothing constructive would result from a 
move that would cause a great deal of con- 
fusion, uncertainty and injustice. 

The international balance of payments 
problem centers around three distinct sub- 
jects. First, there is the matter of our trade 
balance, where relative prices, qualities, and 
salesmanship are the primary determinants. 
This balance is in our favor and has been so 
for many years. Furthermore, since prices 
and costs abroad are now rising more rapidly 
than our own, there is some promise that this 
balance will increase in the years immedi- 
ately ahead—if we continue to restrain our 
costs and prices. 

Second, there is the matter of U.S. Gov- 
ernment expenditures abroad for our foreign 
military establishments, for military assist- 
ance to our allies and for foreign economic 
ald. These expenditures have been contrib- 
uting to our balance of payments deficit. 
The size of these foreign expenditures de- 
pends on Government policy. It is not dic- 
tated by relative prices, or relative interest 
rates, or relative currency values. 

Third, there is the matter of international 
capital flows which have also been contribut- 
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ing to our balance of payments deficit. Here 
again, this Item is not directly influenced by 
relative prices and relative exchange rates, 
But it is directly influenced by relative in- 
terest rates and relative credit availability. 

As the London Financial Times recently ex- 
pressed it: “One of the silliest aspects of the 
international financial scene at the moment 
is that continental countries, with far larger 
external reserves than they know what to 
do with, are regularly going to the New York 
capital market for funds to finance their de- 
velopment activities. They are thereby add- 
ing to the stresses on the U.S. balance of 
payments to such an extent that they are 
Having to be asked to put normal dollar 
convertible arrangements in indefinite sus- 
pense—this so that the United States can 
borrow from them on short-term the funds 
it needs to sustain Its long-term capital ex- 
ports to them.” 

Silly as this conditlon may be, and al- 
though the European countries are becoming 
more aware of the anomaly, the fact remains 
that it is going to take time for them to break 
down the habits and customs of generations 
that stand as barriers to better organized 
capital markets. Meanwhile, the much bet- 
ter organized American capital markets re- 
main an attractive source of capital for them. 

Numerous European countries which now 
hold large dollar claims express the strong 
opinion that the United States should in- 
crease its interest rate structure as part of 
the effort to discourage a capital outflow 
and encourage an inflow. Policymaking US. 
representatives In their international confer- 
ences must be exposed to this opinion, which 
has the strength of a creditor's prerogative to 
advise the debtor on methods that might 
improve his deficit position. 

All of this is part of the background for 
an extensive public discussion of the inter- 
national balance of payments problem, 
which will be renewed today when the Joint 
Economic Committee opens its hearings on 
the subject. It is rumored that President 
Kennedy may make a major policy speech 
on the matter in the near future. 


Council of City and County of Honolulu 
Support President Kennedy’s Civil 
Rights Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF BHAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
Council of the City and County of Hono- 
lulu has adopted a resolution expressing 
its fullest support of President Kennedy’s 
civil rights program. The council’s ac- 
tion, I believe I can safely state, repre- 
sents the sentiment of the people 
throughout the State of Hawaii which 
has been singled out by anthropologists, 
sociologists, political observers, and oth- 
ers as the showcaes of American democ- 
racy. 

When President Kennedy visited Ha- 
wall to deliver his now-famous civil 
rights address in Honolulu last month, he 
told Hawaii's citizens that he had chosen 
to speak there because he thought 
Hawaii to be the ideal platform for a 
speech on human rights. Hawaii, he 
said, represented what America was 
striving to be. 
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Under unanimous consent I include 
the following resolution in the RECORD: 
RESOLUTION BY THE COUNCIL OF THE CITY AND 

County or HONOLULU 


Whereas the United States of America was 
founded on the principles of liberty, equality, 
and justice for all, regardless of race, color, or 
creed; and 

Whereas the eyes of the world, especially 
of the new nations of Africa and of the na- 
tions of the Communist world, are trained 
on us to see how truly we believe in our own 
founding principles; and 

Whereas our President has implemented 
these principles by sending to Congress a 
comprehensive bill intended to end discrim- 
ination in accommodations, employment, so- 
cial intercourse, education, and other partic- 
ulars; and 

Whereas the people of Hawaii wholeheart- 
edly join our President in saying, “The time 
has come for the Congress of the United 
States to join with the executive and judicial 
branches in making it clear to all that race 
has no place in American life or law.” Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of the City and 
County of Honolulu, That the Honorable 
John F. Kennedy, President of the United 
States of America be, and he Is, hereby com- 
mended for his forceful program on civil 
rights; and be it further 

Resolved by the Council of the City and 
County of Honolulu, That the Honorable 
John F. Kennedy, President of the United 
States be, and he is, hereby assured of the 
fullest support of the people of the city and 
county of Honolulu in his civil rights pro- 
gram; and be it finally 

Resolved, That the clerk be, and he is, 
hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the Honorable John F. Ken- 
nedy, President of the United States of 
America, and to the President of the Senate 
and Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States of 
America. 

Introduced by: Ernest N. Heen, Herman 
G. P. Lemke, Clesson Y. Chikasuye, Yoshiro 
Nakamura, Matsuo Takabuki, Masato Dol, 
William K. Amona, Ben F. Kaito, and Richard 
M, Kageyama, councilmen. 

Date of introduction: 
Honolulu, Hawall. 

CERTIFICATE 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a full, 
true and correct copy of original Resolution 
No. 206 (1963) on file and of record in the 
office of the city clerk. I further certify 
that the resolution was adopted by the 
Council of the City and County of Honolulu 
on July 2, 1963. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the 
city and county of Honolulu this 6th day of 
July 1963. 


July 2, 1963, 


EMPEROR A. HANAPI, 
City Clerk. 


Why Go to the Moon? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 1, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am calling to the attention of 
the U.S. Congress and the American peo- 
ple by CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of an inter- 
esting article which appears in the VFW 
magazine for July 1963. From my ex- 
perience on space matter, I believe that 
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this is such an excellent article that it 
should be called especially to notice. 

Congressman RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH, 
author of this timely article on the US. 
space program, is well schooled in his 
subject. He is a member of the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
and the Subcommittee on Manned Space 
Flight. He served as commander in chief 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 1957- 
58, and is now a member of the VFW 
National Legislative Committee, and the 
Indiana Department of Veterans Affairs 
Committee. 

The article follows: 

Way Go ro THE Moon? 


(By Ricsard L. Rouvesusn, U.S. Represent- 
ative, Indiana) 

If we in the United States desire to aban- 
don all of the traditions and ideals which 
made this Nation great, and content our- 
selves with the role of a second-rate power, 
we could choose no more certain course than 
to surender outer space to the Soviet Union. 
And being second to a power determined to 
destory our way of life would leave us no 
power at all. It would be tantamount to 
committing political and national suicide. 

It is well, therefore, to remind ourselves 
occasionally, that while we have touched 
the edge of space, we still have a long way 
to go. Almost 2 years after Russian Cos- 
monaut Gherman Titov orbited the earth for 
a day, we had yet to accomplish this feat 
ourselves, and we still did not have an opera- 
tional space booster with the power and re- 
liability of those the Russians had used re- 
peatedly. 

Since then, we have continued to advance 
our space capabilities, as shown by the sen- 
sational 22-orbit flight last May of Air Force 
Major L. Gordon Cooper. But Cooper's 34 
hours in orbit still fell short of a mark set 
in August of last year by two Russian cos- 
monauts who attempted a rendezvous of 
their crafts in space. All previous endurance 
marks, of course, were shattered by the June 
orbits of the Russians, Lt. Col. Valery Bykov- 
sky and Valentina Tereshkova, first woman 
cosmonaut. 

But Cooper’s feat would seem to indicate 
we are closing the gap with Russia In space 
technology. Our new Saturn rocket engine, 
now being made operational, is said to be the 
most powerful ever developed in the world. 
Russian secrecy prevents us from knowing 
for sure. 

As far bask as 1958, when the first sputnik 
gave us startling evidence of a new Soviet 
capability, President Eisensower's Science 
Advisory Committee recognized that we were 
in a race with the Russians for preeminence 
in space. 

“The be strong and bold in space tech- 
nology will enhance the prestige of the 
United States among the peoples of the 
world and create added confidence in our 
scientific, technological, industrial, and mili- 
tary strength,” President Eisenhower's Sci- 
ence Advisory Committee stated. 

Futher, this Committee's statement sald, 
“There is the defense objective for the de- 
velopment of space technology. We wish 
to be sure that space is not used to endan- 
ger our security. If space is used for military 
purposes, we must be prepared to ure space 
to defend ourselves.” 

These assertions, put forth by President 
Eisenhower in 1958, are as valid today as 
they were then, The United States must as- 
sume leadership in exploring the moon for 
reasons identical with those which prompted 
us, 5 years ago, to undertake a major na- 
tional space program. Although the reasons 
are identical, they have even more urgency 
today. 5 

Military experts tell us it is naive to think 
of the space program as a scientific luxury 
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& “Buck Rogers” toy that we can play with 
at our economic leisure. They stress that 
rapid development of our capabilities in 
Space is vital to our Nation's political sovy- 
ereignty—perhaps to its very existence. 
Spaceraft, they say, in the near future, will 
be as necessary to our defense posture as 
airplanes are now. And without them, we 
would be helpless. It is not a matter of 
economy, said one, but of necessity. 

Some have questioned the wisdom of se- 
lecting the moon as the focal point of our 
early efforts to achieve superiority in space 
fight. 

Whether this decision was wise can best 
be answered by asking if the Russians, them- 
Selves, are striving to reach the moon, and 
if in our own drive for preeminence, we are 
Overlooking a more desirable alternative. 

To evaluate Soviet intentions, one might 
turn to the Soviet magazine Red Star of April 
12, 1963, to find all the challenge a patriotic 
American should need. In an interview, 
Soviet Cosmonaut Yuri Gagarin was asked 
about international space competition. He 
replied: 

“Not so long ago, it seemed impossible that 
man would break loose from the bonds of 
Mother Earth. Yet man, Soviet man, has 
not only succeeded in tearing away from 
Tois cradle, but has made many orbits around 
t. 

“What awaits us? Not the stars yet. 
Probably the moon is first * * *. All my 
Space friends strongly hope that the road to 
the natural satellite of the earth will be laid 
by people from our valiant socialist system.” 

We Americans have a very real stake in 
Making certain that Gagarin’s hopes are not 
realized. We cannot afford to lose a tech- 
nological and ideological contest which could 
cost us all that so many Americans have 
given their lives to defend. 

Furthermore, it would make no sense to 
bypass the moon and concentrate instead 
on some more difficult, distant and costly 
Space destination, such as Mars. This would 
seemingly leave, then, only the choice of 
some less demanding goal, such as a manned, 
earth-orbiting laboratory in space. 

As a part of our lunar exploration pro- 
gram, we will have such laboratories—al- 
though on a limited scale—in our 2-man 
Gemini spacecraft and our 3-man Apollo 
Spacecraft, designed to orbit the earth for 
two months. These will give us needed ex- 
perience in rendezvous and docking tech- 
niques—the bringing together and coupling 
in space of two separately launched ve- 
hicles—which we shall need for manned ex- 
ploration of the moon and for overall com- 
petence in space. 

We can hardly expect to achieve pre- 
eminence in space—a goal overwhelmingly 
approved by a bipartisan vote in the Con- 
gress—if we content ourselves merely with 
experiments in the near-space regions around 
the Earth while the Russians proceed, full 
Steam ahead, to the Moon and beyond. 

In a sense, the continued existence of rep- 
resentative government and the free enter- 
prise system depends upon the organization 
ahd extension of our space program. In 
this era of revolutionary scientific changes 
and expanding technology, we are faced with 
a crucial contest for political survival. 

As Space Administrator James E. Webb 
said recently: “In a contest with an adver- 
sary whose true strength largely remains an 
unknown factor because of the secrecy of 
their operations, we cannot ask ourselves 
how little we can do and still win. 

“We must ask ourselves how much we can 
prudently do to insure success within the 
limits of our available resources and in full 
consideration of our other pressing national 
obligations and needs.” 

Although we are in a space competition, 
the Appollo program is not merely a tech- 
nological exercise undertaken for the sake 
of competition alone. Inherent in the pro- 
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gram are scientific and technological bene- 
fits that are an essential part of our total 
space effort and which cannot be achieved 
by using unmanned automatic equipment. 

This fact was underlined last summer by 
a group of the Nation's leading scientists, 
meeting for 2 months at Iowa State Univer- 
sity under sponsorship of the Space Science 
Board of the National Academy of Sciences. 
Their report stated: 

“It is recognized that man in a sensing 
and control loop can provide judgment, 
adaptability, improvisation, and selectivity to 
a degree which cannot be matched now, or 
in the foreseeable future, by adaptive ma- 
chines which only report the results of their 
observations, experiments, and actions, to 
man. 

“Manned exploration of space promises 
great scientific return and Apollo can be a 
fruitful first step in this effort. Although 
the mission itself is first an engineering 
enterprise aimed at insuring that man reach 
the moon and return safely, it is also the 
first step in the manned scientific study of 
the moon and the planets.” 

The 1961 national decision that our coun- 
try accomplish the manned lunar explora- 
tion goal within this decade was based, at 
least In part, on a report issued earlier that 
year by the National Academy of Sciences. 

The report stated: 

“Scientific exploration of the moon and 
the planets should be clearly stated as the 
ultimate objective of the U.S. space program. 
From a scientific standpoint, there seems 
little room for dissent that man’s participa- 
tion in the explorations of the moon and 
the planets will be essential. Man can con- 
tribute critical elements of scientific judg- 
ment and discrimination in conducting the 
scientific exploration of those bodies which 
can never be fully supplied by his instru- 
ments, however complex and sophisticated 
they may become.” 

Exploration of the moon appeals to scien- 
tists because its uneroded landscape may 
reveal information about the origins of the 
universe which has long since been erased 
from the surface of our earth. The moon 
offers unique opportunities for research in 
geology, geophysics, astronomy, and space 
biology. The far side of the moon may pro- 
vide an ideal site for a radio-astronomy 
station. Such installations would be 
shielded from earth background electronic 
“noise” and so could investigate the crucial 
long-wave length region of the universe ob- 
scured by the earth’s ionosphere. 

Another important reason for selecting 
the moon as the focal point of our current, 
manned space efforts, is that it will require 
a degree of greatly expanded, overall com- 
petence in space, which we can develop on 
a timetable competitive with that of the 
Soviet Union. This competence will be 
available for any purpose—civilian or mili- 
tary—which may be required. 

We are well advanced on the “road to the 
moon.” We have had repeatedly success- 
ful test firings of the giant Saturn rocket 
which will carry our American astronauts to 
the moon. In fact, I was privileged to see 
the latest test firing at Cape Canaveral of this 
large booster. 

We are constructing, on a site adjoining 
the present Cape Canaveral complex, a new 
Spaceport, U.S.A, It will include the world’s 
tallest 1-story building, to rise 525 feet 
above the ground. The door alone will be 
an astounding 456 feet high. 

This new facility, the Vertical Assembly 
Building, to be used for Saturn, will have 
enough room inside it to contain the 
Empire State Building. 

Such mammoth ground-support equip- 
ment is necessary because our advanced 
Saturn rocket, when assembled, will stand 
almost as tall as the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York City. 
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Our astronaut training program is moy- 
ing forward satisfactorily. We have re- 
cruited additional astronauts. Our scientists 
and technicians are working night and day 
on solving the myriad problems presented 
by space flight and the effects on man of this 
unknown and largely hostile environment. 

Leadership in space will not come cheaply. 
The American people are spending 20 cents 
a week per person on our national space 
program. At the same time, we are spending 
each year, more than four times our space 
budget on golf, fishing, movies and other 
recreation. And we are spending much more 
than the space program costs on cosmetics, 
beverages, smoking, and the like. I am not 
suggesting that we give up our pleasures. 
They make existence more livable in the 
troubled times we have inherited. I simply 
want to point ou that for a fraction of what 
we spend to indulge ourselves, we may well 
be able to win surcease from the threat of 
another great power dominating this planet 
indefinitely by means of space supremacy. 

If we can afford to amuse ourselves, we 
can certainly afford to help insure our liber- 
ties in tomorrow’s world so we can continue 
to amuse ourselves. 

Dr. Detlev Bronk, one of our country’s 
most respected scientists, recently said that 
actually landing astronauts on the moon is 
a secondary factor in the total picture of 
space accomplishment. 

I think the effort to get there—the human 
adventure of endeavoring to get there; the 
effort of people to understand something 
they have never been able to understand 
think this is the most important thing. 
before: the vitality we get as a nation out 
of being engaged in a great adventure—I 
think this is the most important thing. 

Perhaps it is the Most important thing. 
But the most important immediate objective 
in the total space picture is for us to reach 
the moon before the Soviet Union does—to 
prove convincingly the free world’s uncur- 
tained scientific and technological thrust is 
can certainly afford to help insure our liber- 
superior to the secretive efforts of the Com- 
munists. 


An Unprincipled Policy on Angola 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish at this 
point to insert in the Recorp an article 
from the Charleston, S.C., News and 
Courier on Portuguese Angola. I feel 
that it is a reasonable story and that it 
will interest my colleagues in the House. 

AN UNPRINCIPLED POLICY ON ANGOLA 
(By John Chamberlain) 

The U.S. Government seems committed to 
keeping exiles from Castro’s Cuba from 
carrying on counterrevolutionary work 
against a dictator who has become a com- 
plete pawn of a distant European power. 
What this does to make a mockery of the 
Monroe Doctrine is obvious. 

But what is not so well appreciated is the 
fact that our suppression of anti-Castro ac- 
tivity is not even consistent with U.S. policy 
elsewhere in the world. 

There is the little matter of our stance 
in regard to Portuguese Angola, for example. 

Back in 1960, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations adopted a resolution calling 
for the independence of all colonial people. 
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As a general rule, the right of a people to 
self-determination cannot be gainsaid. 

But there is the question of individual 
rights, too—and premature national inde- 
pendence that is quickly followed by chaos, 
bloodshed, and the emergence of a repressive 
one-party dictatorship, is no bargain for any 
population that cares more for the rights 
of man than it does for the rights of that 
high-level abstraction, the nation-state. 

The question about Angola is: what would 
follow if it were to be liberated from 
Portugal tomorrow? I don’t know, for I 
have never been to Angola, which is deep 
in sub-Saharan Africa. 

But the history of the agitation for An- 
golan freedom is not reassuring. Nor, for 
that matter, Is the official Washington rela- 
tion to it. 

The UN. having taken its stand in support 
of abstract freedom for colonial people has. 
from time to time, censured Portugal for 
refusing to grant “immediate recognition” of 
the right of Angola to independence. Mean- 
while, the U.N. which stands behind the 
Cyrille Adoula Congolese government, has 
permitted the organization on Congo soil of 
terrorist bands which have made forays 
across the border into Angola. 

The liberation group, run by Holden 
Roberto, a non-Portuguese-speaking Angolan 
who has hardly ever lived in his own country, 
is called the Angolan People’s Union, or the 
UPA. 

Holden Roberto maintains a training center 
for his group some miles out of Léopoldville, 
the capital of the Congo. Prom this military 
seat of a “government in exile” Holden 
Roberto’s UPA stirs up continuous trouble 
for the Portuguese, And, with the apparent 
approval of both the Congo and the U.N. 
other training camps for Angolan terrorists 
are in course of being set up on Congo soil. 

Whether the UPA represents the “legiti- 
mate” aspirations of a majority of Angolans 
is something that cannot be determined short 
of a plebiscite. 

The attitude of the Portuguese is that the 
freedom movement in Angola is mostly 
a figment of Holden Roberto’s imagination. 
The Portuguese, who have never followed a 
policy of race consciousness or race discrim- 
ination in any of their colonies. claim that 
Angola ts part of “great Portugal,” a league 
of citizens of all colors who have equal in- 
dividual rights and equal claims to protection 
under the law. 

Since the huge South American nation of 
Brazil, which was originally colonized by the 
Portuguese, has no legal race discrimination 
today (the social reality may not be as ideal- 
istic as the law), the assertion by the Portu- 
guese Government in Lisbon that it makes 
merit.“ not “color,” the basis for Its Angolan 
policies carries with it a good deal of 
conviction. 

It is not my p here, however, to 
judge between the Angolan liberation move- 
ment and the Portuguese, 

What concerns me is our own pretense to 
honesty and consistency in foreign policy. 
The United States contributed more than its 
share to the U.N. operations in the Congo 
that kept Katanga from seceding, and it still 
channels a good deal of economic ald to the 
central LAonoldville Government, 

Having denied the right of the Katangens 
under Moise Tshombe to “self-determin- 
ation,” we are Indirectly helping to sustain 
Holden Roberto's training camps, which pro- 
pose to bring self-determinat ion to Angola. 

We could stop the Holden Roberto build- 
up in the Congo at a moment’s notice merely 
by threatening to cut off aid to Cyrille 
Adoula’s Congolese state. 

Maybe Holden Roberto has a case that is 
worthy of support. Or maybe he is nothing 
more than an adventurist fake as a 
“democrat.” 

But if the United States Is to support 
Holden Roberto’s forays into Angola with 
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its left hand while, with its right, it makes 
things increasingly difficult for Cuban exiles 
to attack Castro from unidentified points in 
the Caribbean, then it looks like a pretty un- 
principled way of conducting a foreign 
policy. 


Tribute to the Late Congressman Francis 
E. Walter by Most Rev. Bishop 
Edward E. Swanstrom, Executive 
Director, Catholic Relief Services— 
NCWC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, it is my 
privilege to include herewith the follow- 
ing very interesting article entitled 
“Representative Francis E. Walter: A 
Great American” written by Most Rev. 
Bishop Edward E. Swanstrom, executive 
director, Catholic Relief Services 
NCWC and published in the Brooklyn 
Tablet on Thursday, July 4, 1963, as 
follows: 


REPRESENTATIVE FRANCIS E. WALTER—A GREAT 
AMERICAN 


(By Most Rev. Edward E. Swanstrom, execu- 
tive director, Catholic Relief Services— 
NCWC) 


Knowing how widely the Tablet is read 
throughout the United States, I would like 
to have the privilege of using your columns 
to pay a well-deserved tribute to the late 
Congressman Francis E. Walter. As you 
know, he was referred to more affectionately 
as Tad“ by those of us who were fortunate 
enough to have won his friendship and af- 
fection, all of whom held him in the same 
high regard. 

I came to know Congressman Walter quite 
well during the critical years since the end 
of World War I. and I was among those who 
dropped in at Georgetown Hospital in Wash- 
ington now and then during his last long 
illness to offer him a word of consolation 
and cheer. 

I felt privileged, too, to be among those 
who were at his burial service when his 
mortal remains were laid to rest in Arlington 
Cemetery a few weeks ago. We prayed that 
his might be a merciful judgment as he ap- 
peared before the Eternal Judge, as all of us 
must one day. 

In view of President Kennedy’s announce- 
ment that he will ask the Congress for a 
change in the basic structure of our immi- 
gration and naturalization laws, and the fact 
that the Senate has already scheduled hear- 
ings on Senator Hart’s forward-looking bill, 
which is a measure designed to accomplish 
this same end, a number of things are already 
being said publicly, and other things will un- 
doubtedly be said later, which may not give 
a fair and true picture of legislative develop- 
ments in the fleld of immigration during the 
past decade and a half and reflect unjustly 
on Mr. Walter and others. It might be well 
for all of us to keep a few facts in mind. 

The fact that our code of immigration law 
is more commonly known today as the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act often tends to cast a 
shadow on the legislative records of these 
two great gentlemen whose actions in Con- 
gress, at least to my mind, were motivated 
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more than by anything else by their devotion 
and loyalty to the security and freedom of 
our great country. 

In Mr. Walter's case this is brought out 
even more dramatically by his dynamic chair- 
manship of the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. 

It must be remembered that the McCarran- 
Walter Act was primarily a recodification of 
the multitude of immigration and natural- 
ization acts which had been placed on the 
statute books since the turn of the century. 
It will be recalled that, at that time, both 
were quite adamant in their insistence that 
they did not mean it to be nor wish it to be 
anything more than just that, even though 
they did endorse and include some very de- 
sirable amendments in the final act: 

They were not the authors of our “national 
origins quota system.” From personal con- 
versation with both of them at the time, I 
recall that their refusal to change this basic 
fallacy in our law was because of thelr per- 
sonal fear, justified or unjustified as it might 
have been, that it would open the Nation's 
doors to many undesirable and subversive 
aliens. 

As I look back on it now, I am sure that 
they felt that the Congress and the people of 
the United States were not yet educated nor 
prepared to accept a change in our basic im- 
migration policy, 

HIS VIEWS JUSTIVIED 


Mr. Walter was convinced that under the 
law as written and with the help of emer- 
gency legislation a very substantial number 
of citizens could find a home and freedom in 
our country. The facts secm to justify his 
conviction. 

In the 10 years since the McCarran-Walter 
bill became law, up to June 30, 1962, 2,509,342 
refugees and immigrants have been admitted 
to the United States. It is of some signifi- 
cance that of this number, 1,664,750 were 
admitted as nonquota immigrants whereas 
only 934,509 arrived under our regular 
quotas. 

Those of us who strove to urge Congress 
to pass a law that would make it possible for 
the United States to accept a fair share of 
the hundreds of thousands of persons who 
found themselves displaced in the countries 
of Europe after the last great world upheaval, 
with no hope of return to their countries of 
origin, remember well the barriers that had 
to be hurdled and the grassroots educa- 
tional program that had to be initiated and 
promulgated before the citizens of our coun- 
try were moved to ask their representatives 
for such action. 

The first Displaced Persons Act of 1948, 
with its amendments in the years that fol- 
lowed, helped 405,000 displaced persons and 
orphans to find a haven and a new life of 
freedom and security in our country. It 
was of necessity an era of emergency legis- 
lation, and it was principally under Mr. 
Walter's leadership that additional men, 
women, and children were offered citizen- _ 
ship in the United States on that basis. 

These totals were as follows: A second 
special orphan act, 960 orphans; the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953, 191,000 persons (which 
incidentally included 57,000 persons of Ital- 
fan origin); Hungarian Parole of 1956-57, 
36,000 persons; the Walter-Pastore Act of 
1957, citizens of Portugal and the Nether- 
Innds, 21,000 persons; various acts of 1957 
as amended, 29,000 refugees and 24,000 fant- 
ily reunion benefitees. 

A REALISTIC VIEW 


It was under Mr. Walter's leadership also 
that the so-called Fair Share Act was enac’ 
in 1960 and extended and made a permanent 
part of our legislation in 1962, under which 
the United States has accepted and will con- 
tinue to accept a quota of refugees in a glven 
ratio to those accepted by other countries- 
Nobody liked the so-called piecemeal charac- 
ter of this emergency immigration legisla- 
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tion less than I did myself. But when one 
looks at the temper of the Congress and the 
People of the United States of the late 
1940 nd 1950's, and is willing to be realis- 
tie about the situation, he must conclude 
that it was the only basis upon which, during 
those years, victims of the war's dislocation 
and of demographic inequalities could have 
been brought into our country in additional 
numbers. 

It seems to me that the enlightenment and 
understanding regarding our present unde- 
sirable basic immigration policy—a heritage 
ol the 1920'’s—that have come to our Na- 
tion have made us ripe for a change more in 
keeping with our traditional sense of fair- 
Play and justice. I belleye Mr. Walter real- 
ized this, and I would like to believe that 
if he were alive today he would be in the 
forefront of leadership for change—change 
that the next decade will inevitably produce. 

Tt is regrettable in a way that these pros- 
Pects for change were not more propitious 
in the last few years of his life. I have heard 
it sald by those closest to him that Mr. Wal- 
ter was thinking of authoring just such a 
Change. That is not really very important 
now. What is important is that in fairness 
to his honored memory, to paraphrase an- 
Other great American, “we keep the record 
Straight.” 

Those of us who have been in the forefront 
Of postwar resettlement programs will al- 
Ways be conscious of the great debt our 
Country and we ourselves owe to his under- 
Standing and leadership. 


The Capitol Hill Seminar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues may be interested to learn about 
an educational program, the Capitol Hill 
Seminar, which has been successfully 
Carried on these past 2 years for congres- 
Sional staff members by the American 
Foundation for Continuing Education. 

The American Foundation for Contin- 
uing Education is a not-for-profit edu- 
Cational foundation which, since its in- 
ception in 1947, has devoted its efforts to 
Supporting and extending the liberal edu- 
Cation of adults wherever it is appropri- 
ate in American life. The main office of 
the foundation is located at 19 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

During the spring of 1962, the Ameri- 
Can Foundation prepared and conduct- 
ted an experimental program of 12 
2-hour seminar discussions for a biparti- 
san group of 12 legislative and admini- 
Strative assistants from both Houses of 
Congress. 

Based on the success of that pilot pro- 
Sram, the foundation again offered the 
Capitol Hill seminar this current win- 
ter and spring to another bipartisan 
group of 31 congressional staffers. 

It is important to note that the Capi- 
tol Hill seminar has developed out of 
the expressed needs and interests of our 
brofessional staff and is, in a very real 
Sense, their program. A series of in- 
terviews conducted by the American 
in the fall and winter of 1961-62 with 
Congressional staff personnel brought 
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forth a statement of concern that the 
very busy, day-to-day schedule and 
workload of congressional staffers gave 
them little opportunity to stand back 
from the immediacy of their work and 
examine, in depth and with objectivity, 
fundamental public policy questions 
which confront our country. 

Out of these initial discussions evolved 
the idea of developing a study-discussion 
seminar program which would critically 
explore pressing social, political and eco- 
nomic issues whose dimensions extended 
far beyond their immediate currency. 
This analysis, the American Foundation 
felt, should take place within a frame- 
work of a discussion of the basic values, 
premises and goals of American democ- 
racy. 

The American Foundation agreed to 
develop a series of readings and conduct 
a test program. Several interested con- 
gressional staffers offered to organize a 
pilot group of 12 participants drawn from 
both House and Senate offices on a bi- 
partisan basis. 

In the spring of 1962, 2-hour seminars 
were held each week, every Friday eve- 
ning and Saturday morning, for 6 weeks 
under the leadership of American Foun- 
dation senior staff members. The par- 
ticipants contributed $35 each to cover 
costs of books. The American Founda- 
tion absorbed the considerable costs of 
developing and teaching the program. 

The results of this pilot program, ac- 
cording to the comments of the partici- 


pants, were most gratifying. It led the 


American Foundation to draw the con- 
clusion that this was an important area 
of educational need which warranted a 
carefully expanded program the next 
year. 

Because of the inability of congres- 
sional staff members to bear the full 
costs of such a program out of their own 
pockets, the American Foundation de- 
cided to seek funds which would help 
support the continued expansion of the 
Capitol Hill seminar. The American 
Foundation is an operating rather than 
a grant-giving foundation and could not 
afford itself to continue to underwrite 
the considerable costs of developing and 


‘conducting a seminar program of high 


quality. Fortunately, the Old Dominion 
Foundation agreed to entertain a pro- 
posal to provide funds for the Capitol Hill 
seminar; and this past winter made a 
grant available to the American Founda- 
tion to offer an expanded and revised 
seminar this year. The original partici- 
pants in the test group offered the Amer- 
ican Foundation their continued assist- 
ance, suggesting new topics for the dis- 
cussion and helping to recruit this 
year’s participants from among their 
staff colleagues. A three-volume set 
of readings, “Readings for Capitol 
Hill,” was designed, edited and printed 
by the American Foundation. The pro- 
gram was expanded to 14 2-hour seminar 
sessions. Beginning this past March, 31 
hard-working members of the profes- 
sional staff on the Hill joined the pro- 
gram. One group has been meeting 
every Tuesday evening, the second every 
Wednesday evening, for 2 hours in a con- 
ference room in the New Senate Office 
Building made available by the Senate 
Public Works Committee. The partici- 
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pants in this year’s program paid a fee 
of $25 to help defray the costs of the 
readings. 

The objectives of the Capitol Hill 
seminar have emerged from this appar- 
ent educational need of our staffers to 
develop more sense of the whole picture, 
to stand back from the politics of imme- 
diate issues and examine the larger di- 
mensions, implicit assumptions, and 
long-range implications of fundamental 
issues which are of concern to the whole 
society. These objectives are not easy 
to accomplish, especially when the par- 
ticipants come from various regions of 
the country, from both rural and urban 
areas, from a variety of backgrounds and 
experiences, and daily are involved in 
the practical, partisan tasks of the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican offices for which 
they work. 

Thus, the American Foundation set 
the task of providing an educational 
framework within which the participants 
would be encouraged to develop, first, 
deeper understanding of the values, 
premises, and goals of American democ- 
racy; second, increased knowledge and 
understanding of current issues and 
their interrelationships; third, deeper 
understanding of the philosophic ques- 
tions underlying public policy issues; and 
fourth, greater understanding of their 
own values, of the implications and as- 
sumptions of their own positions, 

The American Foundation does not, 
therefore, attempt to have the partici- 
pants develop any consensus on these 
issues and problems under discussion. 
Often the sessions find individual par- 
ticipants in fundamental disagreement 
with each other. But such disagree- 
ments, in fact, form part of a continuing 
dialog in the seminar whereby the posi- 
tion taken by any one participant is sub- 
jected to the careful scrutiny of the other 
participants, so that all are forced to 
analyze the problems and develop their 
own thinking on the basis of the soundest 
and most rigorous argument of which 
they are capable. 

To promote such an inquiry, the 
American Foundation has developed for 
the seminars a series of readings which 
represent a variety of different and 
often-conflicting interpretations of the 
crucial issues of our day. Each session 
averages 40 pages of material selected 
to provide a balanced range of analysis 
and opinion drawn from the writings or 
speeches of persons of knowledge and 
concern: social scientists, philosophers, 
statesmen, experts, both past and 
present. 

The 14 sessions for this year's Capitol 
Hill seminar consisted of the following 
topics: 

1. National Goals and 

2. Freedom and Equality: Bosal and Edu- 
cational Aspects. 

3. Excellence and Mass Democracy. 

4. Urbanization: Problems and Prospects. 

5. Work, Abundance and Leisure. 

6. American Economic Growth: Why and 
How? 

7. Who Shall Govern?—I: Political Lead- 
ership, Public Opinion and the Public In- 
terest. 

8. Who Shall Govern?—IT; Political Parties 
and Private Governments. 

9. Who Shall Govern?—III: The Execu- 
tive, Congress and the Right To Know. 
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10. America and the World—I: Goals of 
Foreign Policy. 

11. America and the World—II: Aid to the 
Emerging Nations. 


12. America and the World—IDTI: Arms or 
Disarmament? 

13. Science and Society. 

14. Science and Society—II. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe it goes without 
saying that we should congratulate the 
members of our congressional staff who 
have taken the time and effort, with 
their extremely full schedules, to partic- 
ipate in the Capitol Hill Seminar and 
thus continue their own education in 
ways which are highly relevant to the 
continued development of the profes- 
sional character and status of their work 
on the Hill. The American Foundation 
for Continuing Education is to be ap- 
plauded and encouraged in this work 
of providing a seminar program which 
affords our staffers the opportunity to 
develop and refine their understanding 
about and judgment of major questions 
of a public policy nature. The Old 
Dominion Foundation, in helping to un- 
derwrite the costs of the second year of 
this program, has contributed impor- 
tantly to an educational effort which I 
hope may be continued and expanded in 
future years. 

In addition to 16 staff 8 from 
the Senate, 27 House staff members have 
participated. They include 18 from 
Democratic offices, 6 from Republican 
offices and three committee staffers. My 
own executive assistant, John T. Calkins, 
was a participant. On behalf of the 
Members on whose staffs these partici- 
pants in the seminar are employed, I 
take this opportunity to express our sup- 
port and encouragement to them for 
their willingness to expend extra time 
and effort in their continuing education. 


Shotgun Marriage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


f OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been written concerning the latest 
efforts on the part of certain Arab States 
to unite. However, when one examines 
the forces behind this drive for Arab 
unity, it becomes clear that the influence 
of Nasser and his aggressive policies pre- 
dominates. Under those circumstances, 
unity based on genuine equality can 
hardly be expected. Moreover, a unity 
based on the dominance of Egypt in the 
Middle East can have the most unset- 
tling effect and increase tensions in that 
area. A very penetrating analysis of 
this problem was recently published in 
the latest issue of Prevent World War 
III No. 62, summer i963—under the 
title “Shotgun Marriage.” Some of the 
details in this article have been changed 
since the article was written because of 
the speed with which the situation in the 
Middle East has altered. However, the 
heart of the article. which deals with the 
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danger of Egypt dominating the Middle 
East, is still of great concern and, there- 
fore, should merit the attention of all se- 
curity-minded Americans. I commend 
this article to the attention of our col- 
leagues. Prevent World War III is pub- 
lished by the Society for the Prevention 
of World War III, Inc., a nonprofit edu- 
cational organization, 24 West 57th 
Street, New York, N.Y.: 
SHOTGUN MARRIAGE 


In modern times the unity of a people has 
been accomplished through diverse ways and 
means. Essentially, however, the roads to 
unity have either followed the American or 
the Prussian pattern. The United States 
grew out of a common experience at the 
grassroots level and was fundamentally the 
product of the peoples“ will in contrast, mod- 
ern Germany is the creature of Prussian 
ruthlessness which bore down on the polit- 
ical sovereignty of neighboring Germanic 
states. The people had virtually no role in 
the process. On the contrary, they were 
faced by a fait accompli and were obliged to 
accept the structure which had been fash- 
loned by Prussia’s military might. The off- 
spring of Bismarck’s unification policy bore 
all of the birthmarks of its Prussian parent. 
It, too, made militarism its patron saint 
while the foreign policy of the united Ger- 
many was an extension of Prussia’s 
ambitions. 

KEY QUESTION 

It is well to bear these facts in mind when 
assessing the significance of the refurbished 
United Arab Republic. There are those who 
believe that the unity among Iraq and Syria 
isagoodomen. The theory behind this view 
is that. if the Arabs are united, there will 
be greater opportunities for internal prog- 
ress and general stability throughout the 
Middle East. It is an attractive theory but 
when it is subjected to the test of the actual 
conditions under which the United Arab 
Republic was established, it takes on a dif- 
ferent coloration and meaning. 

The key question that must be answered 
in evaluating the new United Arab Republic 
is this: Did it come about as the result of 
the overwhelming sentiment of the Arab 
masses in the above mentioned countries? 
To put it another way: Did the broad masses 
of people in these countries actually partici- 
pate in setting up this “new” political struc- 
ture? This question cannot be satisfac- 
torily answered by generalizations. It can 
only be tackled by a concrete examination 
of what actually occurred over the past half 
year. 
by superficial appearances, then it will be 
well-nigh impossible to deal with the new 
situation In realistic terms. 

OVERTHEOW IN IRAQ 


The overthrow of the Kassem regime in 
Iraq did not come about by a national mass 
uprising of the people, It was accomplished 
by the changing of the palace guard. The 
overwhelming majority of the Iraqi people 
were certainly not consulted, nor were they 
involved in any profound way. The clique 
that eliminated the Kassem dictatorship, 
did not carry on its banner the slogan of 
liberty, fraternity, and equality. Instead, 
it clamped down on the people its own bloody 
dictatorship, The strictest kind of censor- 
ship was immediately installed. Every inde- 
pendent avenue for public expression was 
sealed tight. Instead, there was not even 
the pretense of consulting the people. 

From all reports concerning those hectic 
days in February it is clear that civil war 
in Iraq was incipient. It was only through 
the most thorough-going terror that the new 
regime was able to maintain power. The 
Kassem dictatorship had many enemies. But 
this is not to say that the opposition wes 
united or that it supported the group of 


If we permit ourselyes to be misled- 
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Iraqi officers who seized power. The ruth- 
lessness with which these officers silenced all 
opponents, is indicative of the fact that, like 
the Kassem dictatorship, they, too, di not 
enjoy mass support. 

Furthermore, an examination of the com- 
position of the new rules of Iraq shows quite 
Clearly that the revolt merely substituted 
one kind of dictatorship for another. One 
of the key personalities in the new regime 
is Col, Abdel Salam Arif. Colonel Arif is a 
notorious Nasser agent, At one time he had 
been Imprisoned by Kassem and condemned 
to death on the charge that he was plotting 
to betray Iraqt's interests on behalf of the 
Cairo government. The Premier of the new 
Cabinet is Maj. Gen. Ahmed Massam Bakr. 
He, too, is a Nasserite of long standing. The 
Deputy Premier Saleh Saadi is also a trusted 
proponent of Nasser's policies, It is not an 
oversimplification to say that the dominant 
members of the ruling clique are fanatical 
devotees to Nasser. 

Upon receiving President Nasser's congrat- 
ulatory statement in connection with the 
murder of Kassem, Colonel Arif exclaimed: 
“We pray to God that he (Nasser) will lead 
us to fulfillment of the aspirations of the 
Arab nations.” Nasser, of course, always re- 
garded the Kassem regime as an enemy. 
Egyptian propaganda poured out a steady 
stream of incitement against the Kasscm 
rule. Time and again, radio Cairo offered 
all-out Egyptian aid to those who would 
get rid of Kassem. On February 5, the 
political commentator of Cairo’s “Voice of 
the Arabs" declared: Egypt won't hesitate 
to help the Iraqi people to revolt against the 
Kassem regime.” It called Kassem a “dic- 
tator“ and warned that he “would follow the 
fate of Nuri Said.“ Three days late, Le., on 
February 8, Kassem was killed. Needless to 
say, the Nasser government was jubilant. 
On that very day, Nassers’ Voice of the Arabs 
boasted to its listeners: “We expected this 
day.” 

The Egyptian Government officially con- 
gratulated Iraqi officers who, having been 
protected by Egypt, had secretly returned to 
Iraq to take part in the blood bath. In prais- 
Ing these Iraq! officers, Nasser said: I was 
pleased * * * on the occasion of your return 
to Iraq. To me, the latter means that the 
long dark night which shrouded Iraq * * * 
had ended. You performed your role in the 
attempt to deliver Iraq.” 

SYRIA'S TURN 


The Syrian story has a somewhat different 
twist. It will be recalled that last year 
Syria broke with Nasser on the grounds that 
under the cover of unity Cairo had sought 
to convert Syria into an Egyptian satellite. 
The terror, corruption and bribery perpe- 
trated by Nasser's stooges in Syria, had been 
just too much to tolerate any longer. The 
commander in chief of the Syrian Army de- 
scribed Ezypt’s concept of unity in these 
words: “They (the Egyptians) viewed it 
(the Syrian-Egyptian union) as a unity be- 
tween master and slave, strong and weak and 
one by the big and small. From this point 
their rule over the country was one of 
terror.” 

Under these circumstances, the Syrians 
took the only step that was available to them 
in order to preserve their self-respect and 
sovereignty. They officially broke with the 
Cairo Government. The new Syrian Gov- 
ernment immediately revealed to the world 
the shocking story of Egypt's imperialistic 
policies. The Syrians were resolved to make 
this record public so as to alert the whole 
Arab world as to the real designs of the 
Egyptian Government. 

Syria was able to maintain this position of 
independence until the overthrow cf Karsem 
in Irag. The fact that Iraq had now come 
under the control of the Nasserites made it 
clear to the Syrians that they would now 
be subjected to tremendous pressures. They 
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Were aware that, as in Iraq, their country, 
too, would become the target of subversion 
and all sorts of criminal plots. 

That Nasser was determined to undo the 
embarrassing rebuff he suffered when the 
Syrians withdrew from the United Arab Re- 
Public, was unmistakable. Thus, through- 
Out the months of 1962, Cairo propaganda 
Conducted a frenzied campaign of slander 


and abuse against Syria. This propaganda 


had one constant theme, namely, that the 
Syrian Government was ruled by a hand- 
ful of traitors to the cause of Arabdom. In 
January of this year, Cairo began to circulate 
reports of alleged revolts by the Syrian Army. 
These manufactured rumors were turned out 
Weekly, up to the very eve of the overthrow 
Of the Syrian Government. 

Meanwhile, during this entire period, the 
Syrian authorities sought desperately to 
expose the brazen interference of Cairo. At 
& special meeting of the Arab League last 
August, the now deposed Syrian Government 
complained that the Ezyptians were inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of Syria with a 
View toward subverting the legitimate gov- 
ernment. With characteristic arrogance, the 
Cairo Government instructed its delegate at 
this meeting to ignore the Syrian charges 
and to walk out of the meeting. Cairo even 
threntened to do away with the Arab League 
Which has been under its effective control, if 
it dared to take seriously Syria's grievances. 

THE CLIMAX 

Thus, the crisis confronting the Syrian 
Government in early March was not sur- 
Prising to those who had followed develop- 
ments. It had been bullding up over a 
Perlod of months, and with the February 
revolt in Iraq the climax had been reached. 
Although the majority of the Syrians were 
Not eager to submit, the more opportunistic 
and weaker elements in the Syrian leader- 
Ship were ready to hoist up the white flag. 
Apparently, these elements were hoping that 
by supporting a coup d'état they might be 
able to prevent a complete takeover by Cairo. 
Hence, on March 8, a group of Syrian officers 
Staged what was described as a “lightening 
Coup” and “claimed firm control of the tur- 
bulent nation.” This same dispatch re- 
Ported that the overthrow came as “no sur- 
Prise to Cairo.” 

The key figures in the revolt had been 
Nassers’ agents for years. Thus, the officer 
Who was placed in charge of internal se- 
Curity was Col. Abdullah Jabrini. He had 
been the righthand man of Nasser's former 
Proconsul in Syria, Lt. Col. Abdul Hamid 
Serraj. The Defense Minister, Lt. Gen. Mo- 
hammed el-Soufi, and the deputy chief of 
the general staff, Gen. Rashed Katinin, are 
also devoted supporters of Nasser. The chief 
Of Syria's general staff is Lt. Gen. Louay 
Attassl. He had participated in a pro-Nasser 
Mutiny in Aleppo last year. Attassi had been 
arrested for his role in that episode and was 
for a while imprisoned in Damascus. 

Besides the Nasserite officers in the new 
Setup, there are the leaders of the Syrian 
Banth Party. It appears that they had 
Joined in the belief that in this way they 
Would be able to stem the tide of pro-Nasser 
Sentiment. Their opportunistic approach is 
Indicated by the fact that the Premier of 
the new regime is the Baathist leader Salah 
Eitar who had been a stanch supporter of 
Syrian independence when the first break 
With the United Arab Republic had taken 
Piace. Opportunists such as Bitar are fully 
aware of Nasser's insatiable appetite. How- 
ever, since they like the limelight and the 
*moluments of office, they find it tempting 
to do business with Nasser. 

HELP FROM camo 

The moment the Syrian Government was 
Overthrown, Cairo promptly recognized the 
new regime. Indeed, Egypt went further 
than that by announcing that it had placed 
its own armed forces on the alert to “pro- 
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tect” the Syrian “revolution,” Catro's Min- 
ister of State, Abdel Kader Hatem, declared 
that “the United Arab Republic considers any 
outside aggression against Syria as aggression 
against the United Arab Republic.” Nasser 
himeelf cabled the Syrian ruling clique that 
his support “has no limits.“ He then in- 
formed the new regime: “We await your 
instructions.” Obviously, all of this stage 
play was designed to make it clear that the 
coup d'etat must not be waylaid or aborted 
by unforeseen developments. As if they had 
taken his cue, the rebels replied to Nasser's 
generosity: “We are in control. There is no 
need for action on your part.” 

As in Iraq, so in Syria did the new re- 
gime make short shrift of all opposition. 
The role of the people remained outside the 
arena where the decisive events were taking 
place. The new regime with one hand ruth- 
lessly beat down all opposition while with 
the other began to make all sorts of promises 
for a bright future. Above all, the Govern- 
ment tried to reawaken the idea of Arab- 
dom” which in Nasser's vocabulary refers 
to his dream of empire stretching from the 
Persian Gulf to the Atlantic. It was on 
this theme that the real ruler of Syria, Gen- 
eral Attassi, declared that the Arab moye- 
ment would “expand * * * until it becomes 
one of the great powers on this earth.” 

Meanwhile, Iraq's Deputy Premier Salah 
Sandi lost no time in conveying Nasser's 
wishes to the new Syrian Government. 
Three days after the coup, he showed up in 
Damascus and was greeted by “hundreds of 
demonstrators * * * chanting pro-Nasser 
slogans.” Saadi spoke as though he were 
Nasser’s pro-consul in Syria. He boasted 
that there would be a new unity of the Arabs 
and that he knew whereof he was speaking 
since he had just come from Cairo where 
he had had private talks with President 
Nasser. 

MANEUVERS 


The first flush of triumph began to pale 
within days after Saadi returned to his own 
bailiwick, Between the middie of March 
and early April the momentum of the unity 
movement began to slow down as the Baath- 
ist elements in Syria and other groupings 
showed a distinct cautiousness as to how 
the three countries should be organized as 
one. Apparently, there was even a serious 
split in the Syrian Cabinet (and this is 
borne out by subsequent events) as to how 
far Syria should submit to Egypt. During 
this crucial perlod, top Baathist officials, 
including Premier Bitar and Michel Aflaq, 
conferred with Nasser in Cairo. However, 
these talks were getting nowhere so far as 
Nasser was concerned. The “revolution” 
was losing its steam. This had been pre- 
cisely Nasser's nightmare all along. Some- 
thing had to be done. 

On March 31, an all-out propaganda attack 
was launched against the Baathist leaders of 
Syria. This onslaught was orchestrated by 
the editor of one of Cairo’s leading news- 
papers Al Ahram. The editor, Muhammad 
Haykal is one of Nasser's closest advisers. 
Obviously, his blast was the echo of his 
master's voice. In summary, Haykal warned 
the Syrian Baathists “to behave in such a 
way as to put things in a true perspective 
before it is too late.” Within 24 hours after 
Haykal had spoken, Damascus had become 
the scene of bloody rioting. A state of 
emergency was declared and the Government 
imposed an 18-hour curfew in the capital. 
The riots, as reported by the noted New York 
Times correspondent Dana Adam Schmidt, 
“seem to have been signaled” by Haykal's 
attack. 

The riots incited by Nasser’s agents, para- 
lyzed Damascus and created turmoil through- 
out the country. The Baathists were among 
the chief targets of this maneuver. As one 
press report put it, they were now confronted 
with “the pressure from the street.” This 
same report noted that “observers here 
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(Washington) saw evidence that trained 
Nasserite agitators were organizing the street 
crowds." It is as though the whole demon- 
stration was by those who. 
learned the “tricks of the street” when 
the Nazis were murdering their way to power. 
The riots continued for 3 days. The 

Baathists in the Cabinet had submitted their 
resignations, but this was not what Nasser 
wanted. He preferred to maintain the fic- 
tion of civilian rule if his own followers 
could hold the substance of power. Thus, 
instead of accepting the offers of resignation, 
General Attassi ordered “that administra- 
tive papers, which formerly went to the 
Cabinet, now be diverted to his newly created 
“Military Bureau of the Presidency’ for 
screening before being passed down to the 
Cabinet.” The turmoll and rioting had done 
their work. By the middle of April, the 
Baathist element in the Cabinet became 
more amenable to Nasser’s desires, On April 
10, Egypt's Vice President Aly Sabry an- 
nounced that Iraq and Syria had agreed to 
join Egypt's United Arab Republic. He de- 
clared that Cairo would be the capital of 
the new state, that the flag would be the 
United Arab Republic’s and that the new 
president would “probably” be Mr. Nasser. 
As if to give the United Arab Republic a 
democratic baptism, Sabry told reporters that 
the new constitution would be submitted for 
approval by popular referendum among the 
peoples in the new state. Thus, the new 
United Arab Republic was born, 


FITTING IT TOGETHER 


Sabry did not tell reporters how this new 
unity of equals would be achieved between 
27 million Egyptians on the one hand and 
7 million Iraqis and 5 million Syrians on 
the other. Nor did he touch on the econom- 
ics of this grandiose design in which a land- 
hungry Egypt whose economy manages to 
stay afloat thanks to the handouts of the 
West and the Communist bloc, will fit in 
with the enormous ofl resources of Iraq or 
the far more viable Syrian economy. Obvi- 
ously, these are matters which Cairo must 
hope to deal with in due time; 1e., once the 
iron chains of unity are fastened securely on 
Egypt's neighbors. 

Yet, Cairo needs that unity much more 
desperately than their neighbors and the 
reasons for it may also tell us what Egypt's 
neighbors may expect after the United Arab ~ 
Republic becomes official. Ten years ago, a 
spokesman for Egypt's ideas of “Arabdom,” 
Abdul Rahman Azzam, made a very candid 
statement as to what this concept meant to 
Egypt. Azzam was then Secretary General 
of the Arab League and wrote an article in 
the Cairo weekly al-Musawwar entitled “Who 
Are We: Pharaohs or Arabs?” It has been 
noted that the frankness of Azzam’s state- 
ment may be attributed to the fact that it 
was made before Nasser clamped down full 
control over the press. Here is what he 
wrote: Do the Arab countries need Egypt 
today more than we need them? The fact 
is that we need them more than they need 
us. Asan Egyptian I declare that our future 
depends on our utilizing them rather than 
letting them utilize us. We bring into the 
world every year some 400,000 souls, which 
means that in 10 years Egyptian births will 
equal the entire population of Iraq or Syria 
* © * while we Egyptians live in a very nar- 
row valley * * * I am convinced that all 
the talk of conquering the desert will prove 
in time a mere mirage.” 

Azzam then stressed that Egypt's future 
depended upon the expansion of her indus- 
tries which must be the basis of military 
power. In this connection he wrote: “Such 
industrial development requires lebensraum. 
This will be afforded by our brothers who 
understand our aims and prefer us over all 
others. From an economic point of view we 
need the Arab countries, countries which 
have proven to be the wealthiest in natural 
resources in the world, for our future in- 
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dustry as well as for our future markets." 

As t's security in relation to 
other Arab States, he sald: “I must chal- 
lenge all those who are experts in military 
affairs, to state that Egypt could defend 
herself without having Syria as a full ally 
or that she could defend herself if Syria 
should make an alliance with Egypt's 
enemy. We cannot afford to let Syria act 
as she pleases, for the natural strategy of 
the situation demands that Syria must be 
within our lebensraum; moreover, we must 
make sure that Syria is not included in any 
defense framework except in the one that 
we want for Egypt.” 

As noted above, the process of unity had 
been guided with care. The ceaseless prop- 
aganda attacks, the staged demonstrations, 
the rioting, the assassination, and the ever- 
present subversive borings of Nasser’s agents 
have been synchronized. By December of 
last year, Cairo was able to announce that 
its labors were about to yield fruitful results. 
Thus, on New Year's Eve a leading Egyptian 
newspaper, Akhbar Al-Yawm, assured its 
readers that 1963 “will bring the imminent 
fall of a number of governments around us. 
The new year will witness the establishment 
of national governments in Saudi Arabia, 
Jordan, Syria, Iraq, and elsewhere. 
This is not mere prediction. It is logical, 
mathematical calculation.” Nasser and his 
cohorts were by this time supremely confi- 
dent that their terror tactics had sapped the 
resistance of those who still had a spark of 
independence. 

Prom the foregoing it is clear that the new 
edition of the United Arab Republic is not 
the product of a popular consensus among 
the Arab masses, They were not consulted, 
nor did their representatives participate in 
the secret conferences in Cairo. The great 
decisions of the day were not made by them. 
Already, there are more splits in the Syrian 
regime between those who are fanatically at- 
tached to Cairo and those who know full well 
that unity with Egypt means the submer- 
gence of Syria's identity and the loss of her 
soverelgn rights. The outcome of the split 
in Syria and its ultimate effect on the future 
of Nasser’s United Arab Republic cannot be 
determined at this writing. However, one 
thing is certain, the United Arab Republic is 
the creature of Nasser’s “blood and iron” 
policy which encourages disorder, confusion, 
and treachery and then moves in for the kill. 
Thus, if it manages to hold together, it will 
bear the indelible stamp of Nasser's mili- 
tarism, just as united Germany became the 
military instrument of Prussia. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cone or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Record semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c, 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
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the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 

in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m, in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks It man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendtz.“ and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections — The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
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of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record — When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) 8 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix, This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES” 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendix—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House. 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses, 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session, 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11, Estimate of cost-—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


West Virginia Centennial Stamp Ac- 
corded Public Acclaim Wall Street 
Journal Prints Unjustified Critical Ed- 
itorial—Senator Randolph Replies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
Connection with the observance of West 
Virginia’s centennial year, 1963, the U.S. 
Post Office Department has issued an at- 
tractive and colorful postage stamp. 
One hundred and ten million of the com- 
Memorative stamps have been printed, 
and their reception on the part of the 
general public has been gratifying. 

However, on July 9, the Wall Street 
Journal carried an editorial which se- 
Verely criticizes the design of the West 
Virginia stamp, calling it not only taste- 
less, banal, and commonplace, but also 
Just plain ugly. 

Mr. President, I take issue with this 
Sweeping and questionable condemnation 
by the Journal editorial writer, and point 
out the following: the West Virginia 
Commemorative stamp was selected from 
among numerous entries by the Post 
Office Department; the proposed design 
Was approved by responsible State offi- 
cials; Post Office reports indicate that 
Public response has been favorable. Ad- 
ditionally, I have personally been con- 
tacted by a respected and experienced 
Philatelist in the Washington, D.C., area, 
Who commended West Virginia on the 
beauty and symbolic significance of its 
Centennial stamp. He indicated that 
Stamp collectors in all parts of the world 
Would be eager to obtain a copy of our 
Commemorative issue. 

Mr. President, I am not alone in differ- 
ing with the Wall Street Journal’s assess- 
Ment of the West Virginia centennial 
Stamp. The Charleston Daily Mail 
Printed an editorial reply in its issue of 
July 10. The Mail indicated the effort in 
arranging for the stamp’s printing, and 
the fact that this is an auspicious event 
for West Virginians—a centennial stamp 
Is rare. I heartily endorse the Daily Mail 
editorial when it states, “The Wall Street 
Journal to the contrary, we're lucky to 
have a centennial stamp.” 

Mr. President, the Post Office Depart- 
Ment is conscientious in its efforts to se- 
Cure the most effective designs possible 
for use as U.S. postage stamps. Con- 
Siderable thought and and planning is 
required in obtaining sketches and drafts 
Which are then screened for artistic 
value and appropriateness. The finished 
Product is nearly always a stamp which 
Conveys a sense of the history, principle, 
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and heritage of this Nation. We believe 
that the West Virginia centennial stamp 
is in accordance with this commendable 
tradition, and we are grateful to Post- 
master General J. Edward Day for his 
part in making its issuance possible. 

I ask unanimous consent that my let- 
ter of July 15, and the Wall Street Jour- 
nal editorial, “West Virginia Should 
Sue,” July 9, 1963, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix. Additionally, I also ask that 
parts of the editorial, “The Wall Street 
Journal to the Contrary, We're Lucky 
To Have a Centennial Stamp,” in the July 
10 Charleston Daily Mail be reprinted. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, July 9, 1963] 
West VmGINIA SHOULD SUE 


Maybe August Heckscher, the recently re- 
signed White House special consultant on 
the arts, had an advance peek at the U.S. 
stamp commemorating the 100th anniversary 
of West Virginia’s entry into the Union. 

For in a report issued as he left his post, 
Mr. Heckscher wrote: Many of Government's 
activities are related to the arts indirectly in 
that they consist of a normal part of its 
operations which may be done with a sense 
of beauty and fitness, or may be done taste- 
lessly * * *. Too often, the Government 
communicates with its citizens on a banal 
and commonplace level.” 

Among other examples, he mentioned the 
general artistic inferlority of U.S. postage 
stamps. It must be said in all candor that 
the West Virginia commemorative is not only 
tasteless, banal, and commonplace, but also 
just plain ugly. 

Ona d of nauseous green is im- 
printed, outlined in red, the shape of the 
State of West Virginia. Impaled on the 
southwest corner is the numeral 5 followed 
by the words “United States Postage,” visible 
only to persons with 20-20 vision or better. 

In the lower right-hand corner is a black 
and white rendition of a domed edifice 
which, under a magnifying glass, turns out 
to be the West Virginia capitol building 
and not, as the naked eye suggests, the U.S. 
Capitol. 

The citizens of the proud State of West 
Virginia might well bring suit against the 
U.S. Post Office. And if this is an example 
of how Washington wants to stimulate a cul- 
tural renaissance in the Nation, heaven save 
the arts from the bureaucrats. 


U.S, SENATE, 
h July 15, 1963. 
EDITOR, WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dran Sm: In your issue of Tuesday, July 
9, I noted with considerable dismay and dis- 
appointment an editorial, “West Virginia 
Should Sue,“ which is devoted in part to 
scathing criticism of the West Virginia] Cen- 
tennial postage stamp. 

Recognizing that divergence of opinion is 
a fact of life in the world of art, I nonethe- 
less fail to see in our stamp the slightest 
justification for your statement that 
the West Virginia commemorative is not only 
tasteless, banal, and commonplace, but also 
just plain ugly.” Such sweeping and ques- 
tionable condemnation is quite unexpected. 


The design for the West Virginia Cen- 
tennial stamp was selected from among 
numerous entries, and was chosen for its 
appropriate nature, originality and symbol- 
ism. Additionally, I am informed that the 
Post Office Department has received an im- 
pressive volume of favorable comment re- 
garding the stamp. The green background, 
which your editorial writer found nauseous 
could well signify the verdant hills which 
are so numerous in the Mountain State. 
And could not the Capltol's black recall the 
fact that coal has long been the backbone 
of our economy and a boon to the Nation? 
The inclusion of this impressive edifice on 
the stamp can hardly be suspect since it is 
widely acclaimed as among the most beauti- 
ful State government structures in the land. 

by Cass Gilbert, it is one of the 
world's finest examples of Italian renaissance 
architecture. 

As to the artistic value of stamps issued 
by the Post Office Department, I draw your 
attention to the conscientious effort made by 
responsible officials to obtain for that pur- 
pose the most effective and suitable designs, 
Your staff members might care to investigate 
the process by which a design is adopted. 
The research might prove enlightening. 

Permit me to observe that if the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Heckscher as White House special 
consultant on the arts was due in part to 
disgust at the lack of artistry found in U.S. 


it mot be more reasonable to attempt to 
eliminate the artistic failings rather than to 
step aside while uttering criticisms? I pre- 
fer to believe that a gentleman of his 
stature was motivated by higher considera- 
tions that a mere glimpse at an advance issue 
of our commemorative stamp. 

West Virginians plan no suit against the 
Post Office Department. We are pleased with 
our centennial stamp, which conveys the 
honest and strength of our people; we are 
happy that we can be hosts to the millions 
of Americans who will visit our State during 
Centennial 1963; and we are gratified that 
the general public response does not indicate 
agreement with your remarks, You will wish 
to read the copy of an editorial in the 
Charleston Daily Maul of July 11, in which 
the editor concluded: “* * e feel quite 
fortunate that we even have a centennial 
stamp—with or without the Wall Street 
Journal's stamp of approval.” 

Perhaps others, too, feel that your com- 
ments did not attain the standards of dis- 
criminating taste normally ascribed to the 
Wall Street Journal. 

With kind regards, I am. 

Very truly, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senator. 
[From the 3 Daily Mail, July 10, 
1963] 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL TO THE CONTRARY, 
WE'RE Lucky To Have a CENTENNIAL STAMP 


Perhaps it’s because we all have been in a 
festive centennial mood and somewhat tipsy 
with all the celebration and the recognition 
that West Virginia has been receiving. Or 
perhaps, we have become so accustomed to 
receiving the back of the hand that we have 
become inured to it. 

But an editorial writer for the Wall Street 
Journal believes that we have been made the 
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brunt of a malicious joke in the issuance 
of our centennial stamp. 


> . = * * 


What the Journal writer probably isn’t 
aware of is the difficulty the State had in 
getting a centennial stamp design. A na- 
tionwide competition for design of the stamp 
was held and was won by Prof. Dwight O. 
Mutchler of the Ohio University Allied Arts 
Department. He received $500 for his prize- 
winning entry. 

But on a visit here in January, Postmaster 
General James Edward Day denied any 
knowledge of a stamp contest and said the 
winning design would not be printed. This 
led some to the belief that there would not 
be a centennial stamp. But later, Day clari- 
fied that the Post Office Department had 
rejected the Mutchler design, but had cre- 
ated a West Virginia centennial stamp of its 
own incorporating some of the Mutchler 
ideas. 

The stamp was printed—some 110 million 
of them—and it turned out to be the green 
and red number which carries a strong con- 
notation of Christmas. But after the licking 
we took, we feel quite fortunate that we 
even have a centennial stamp—with or with- 
out the Wall Street Journal's stamp of ap- 
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“Living With the Federal Budget,” an 
Address by Kermit Gordon, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, Before the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, April 19, 1963, Washington, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Record an extremely useful analysis of 
the Federal budget by the distinguished 
director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Honorable Kermit Gordon. 

This address was delivered before the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
in Washington, D.C., on April 19, 1963. 

The address follows: 

Lrvnra WITH THE FEDERAL BUDGET 
(Address by Kermit Gordon, Director of the 

Bureau of the Budget, before the American 

DAIT of Newspaper Editors, Washington, 

It takes a certain foolhardiness for a new 
Budget Director to stand up before a room 


- full of newspaper editors less than 4 months 


after his appointment and only 4 days after 
his listeners have mailed off their income tax 
returns. For, if all the newspaper editorials 
assailing the Federal Budget were gathered 
together in one place, they would fill the 
Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL REconD—as 
indeed they have. When my distinguished 
predecessor as Budget Director moved over 
to the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, a Washington columnist said that he 
had been promoted from the least glamorous 
job in Washington to the most unpopular— 
but I have had frequent occasion in the last 
4 months to wonder whether the job he 
vacated does not merit both of those dis- 
tinctions. 

It was not many years ago that the mere 
mention of the Federal Budget could be 
counted on to produce a deep soporific effect 
on any audience. But times have changed; 
there exists today—to put it mildly—a lively 
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interest In the subject. I propose to capital- 
ize on this new attentiveness by communi- 
cating the reflections of a new Budget Di- 
rector on the chastely bound gray volume 
which has been put in his charge. 

The Federal Budget is a formidable docu- 
ment. Compounded of Arabic numerals and 
latinized prose, it reflects the needs, hopes, 
and fears of a complex, growing, and increas- 
ingly wealthy society. It is the point of 
convergence of forces as diverse as an out- 
break of hog cholera, a Chinese attack on 
India, floods in eastern Kentucky, Juvenile 
delinquency on our city streets, a successful 
Venus probe, and an easing of mortgage 
money. But all of these vital and diverse 
forces must, of necessity, be transformed 
through the budgetary process into the cold 
common denominator of dollars. So it is 
dollars we must talk about. 


PRESIDENT'S BUDGET 


The President's administrative budget for 
fiscal 1964 calls for expenditures of $988 
Billion. Let's look at this number from two 
points of view: First, what are we buying 
with it? Second, are we spending too much? 

Of each dollar of expenditures in the ad- 
ministrative budget, 55 cents goes for na- 
tional defense. For this expenditure we are 
buying a defensive shield, a retaliatory force, 
and a research and development program 
which is the principal bulwark of world 
peace, We have greatly strengthen both our 
conventional forces and our nuclear capacity 
since President Kennedy took office. Our 
national defense rests today on a foundation 
of 2,700,000 men under arms, an increase of 
about 200,000 since the end of 1960. We now 
have 16 combat ready divisions—up 5 over 
January 1961; 210 intercontinental ballis- 
tic missiles in place—up 200 over January 
1961; 10 Polaris submarines—7 more than 2 
years ago; 21 Air Force tactical air wings—5 
more than 2 years ago; and a naval fleet of 
836 ships—up 40 over January 1961. And 
we are steadily Hereasing the efficiency with 
which we are spending our defense dollars. 

Four cents of every dollar goes for our 
Space program. This is the minimum rate 
of spending which is necessary to achieve 
the goal of a manned lunar landing in the 
decade of the 1960's. With this 4 cents we 
are buying a mobilization of science and 
technology to make the United States first 
in space and to unlock the secrets of a 
vast and mysterious scientific frontier, 

Ten cents of every dollar goes to pay in- 
terest on the national debt—80 percent of 
which was incurred during the two World 
Wars anti the Korean conflict. These in- 
terest payments go directly or indirectly to 
every person who owns a Government bond, 
an Insurance policy, or a bank account— 
which means that they go to nearly every- 
body. 

VETERANS’ BENEFITS 

Six cents of every dollar goes for veterans’ 
medical care, disability compensation, pen- 
sions, and other benefits to veterans and 
their survivors. 

Four cents of every dollar goes to strength- 
en the military security and spur the eco- 
nomic growth of other nations whose stabil- 
ity and progress are important to the 
security of the United States. s 

These programs together account. for 79 
cents of every dollar. The other 21 cents 
goes for what are loosely referred to as do- 
mestic welfare programs. With this 21 
cents we buy every other service and func- 
tion which is included in the administrative 
budget. Among the services we buy for this 
21 cents are heart and cancer research, air 
safety, abatement of water pollution, hos- 
pital construction and modernization, main- 
tenance of our national parks and forests, 
the redevelopment of depressed areas, the 
retraining of the unemployed, school lunches 
for our children, water supplies for water- 
short areas, meat inspection, college dormi- 
tories, flood control, urban renewal, weather 
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forecasts, and protection against harmful 
cosmetics and drugs. And these are only 
a few. 

Of this 21 cents the Federal Government 
uses 14 cents to finance its own activities 
and turns over the remaining 7 cents to 
States and localities to help them provide 
better public services. Looking at the same 


21 cents another way, 16 cents goes for cur- 


rent outlays, while the remaining 5 cents 18 
used to acquire physical and financial as- 
sets—hospitals, airports, hydroelectric dams. 
mortgages, etc. 

SPENDING TOO MUCH? 

This, very briefly, is what we buy with 
the $98.8 billion we spend, Now let me turn 
to the question are we spending too much? 

It is a certifiable fact that Federal spend- 
ing has been increasing steadily. As Presi- 
dent Kennedy said last year: 

“It is true that in recent history each new 
administration has spent much more money 
than its predecessor. Thus, President Roose- 
velt outspent President Hoover, and with 
allowances for the special case of the Sec- 
ond World War, President Truman outspent 
President Roosevelt. Just to prove that this 
was not a partisan matter, President Eisen- 
hower outspent President Truman by the 
handsome figure of $182 billion. It is even 
possible something of this trend may con- 
tinue.” 

But to ask whether we are spending too 
much implies a comparison with something- 
Simply to compare dollar expenditures In 


. 


1963 with expenditures in 1923, or 1953, rr 


even 1962, overlooks the fact that we are 
today a different Nation than we were in 
any of those years. Our needs are con- 
stantly changing, our resources are con, 
stantly changing, and even the unit of 
measurement has changed from earlier years 

This fundamental point was put effectively 
by President Eisenhower when he said in 
his 1960 budget message, “inescapable de- 
mands resulting from new technology a 
the growth of our Nation, and new require- 
ments resulting from the changing nature of 
our society, will generate Federal expendl- 
tures in future years. * We must not 
forget that a rapidly growing population 
creates virtually automatic increases in many 
Federal responsibilities.” 

Here are some examples: Between the fiscal 
years 1962 and 1964 the number of tax re- 
turns will rise 2.5 percent; the volume of 
mail will grow 6.4 percent; visitors to our 
national parks will increase by 7 percent; the 
number of veterans or survivors recet 
pensions will rise by 10 percent; a 
landings and takeoffs at airports with Fed- 
eral towers will go up by 11 percent; bene- 
ficiaries under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program will increase by 16. per- 
cent; the number of patents granted 
rise by 20 percent; and passports issued will 
increase by 25 percent. 

POPULATION GROWTH 


Consider what has been happening to our 
population. We are now debating the 1 
budget. By the end of that fiscal year, 
will be 10 million more Americans than there 
were the day President Kennedy took office 
This means that we will add to the Uni 
States in this short period a number 
people which is more than half the popula- 
tion of Canada. And since 1939 we have 
added to our population a number of people 
substantially greater than the present popu“ 
lation of France. 

Consider, also, the growth In our output 
of goods and services—our gross natio: 
product. Measured in the same current dol- 
lars we use to count Federal expenditures 
our gross national product has incre 
more than fivefold since 1939. It has in- 
creased 57 percent in the last decade. 

Finally, each Federal expenditure dollar 
buys less today than it did in earlier years- 
Though we have had relative price stability 
for the last 5 years, our price level has more 
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than doubled since 1939 and is about 10 per- 
Cent above its level a decade ago. 

The single most important fact about the 
trend of Federal expenditures over recent 
decades is the vast expansion of our national 
defense program. Who in 1939 even dreamed 
Of atomic energy, of missiles, of space flights, 
Of a cold war with 2,700,000 servicemen in 
Uniform during peacetime and defense re- 
Search budgets of 89 billion? Our defense 
budget in 1939 was 1 percent of gross na- 
tional product, in 1949; 5 percent and in 
1963, 9 percent. 

EXPENDITURES CONTAINED 


But apart from national defense, Federal 
budget expenditures have been tightly con- 
tained in recent years, As a proportion of 
gross national product, they are substan- 
tially lower today (at 7 percent) than they 
Were before the war in 1939 (at 9 percent) 
or after the war in 1949 (at 10 percent). 
Even including national defense, Federal 
budget expenditures in recent years have 
been remarkably stable as a proportion of 
gross national product; during the latter 
1950's, they averaged about 16% percent of 
Bross national product, and that is where 
they are today. 

Nor do the statistics give much comfort to 
the common view that the Federal Govern- 
Ment is eclipsing and eroding the State and 
local governments. A quarter of a century 
ago, nondefense expenditures in the Federal 
budget were just about equal to total State 
and local expenditures; today, these Federal 
expenditures are about 60 percent of State 
and local expenditures. Of the more than 
9 million civilian employees of governments 
in the United States today, about 7 million 
are employed by State and local governments, 
and 2,500,000 by the Federal Government. 
Since 1948 State and local employment has 
Tisen by 81 percent, while Federal civilian 
employment has risen by 22 percent—or by 
less than the rate of growth in the popula- 
tion as a whole. 

In 1952 we had 1.6 Federal civilian em- 
Ployees for each 100 people in the population. 
By 1957 the figure was down to 14. Today 
We have 1.5 Federal employees to serve every 
hundred people. 

Let me add that, of these 2,500,000 Federal 
Civilian employees, 1 million are employed 
by the Defense Department, about 600,000 
by the Post Office Department, and about 
200,000 by the Veterans’ Administration. 
Everything else that the Federal Govern- 
Ment does is accomplished by 650,000 em- 
Ployees, and this number is substantially 
smaller than total employment in the tele- 
Phone industry. 

"WHERE ARE INCREASES? 


But what about the trend of expenditures 
in the budgets of the Kennedy administra- 
tion? The 1964 administrative budget calls 
Tor a $4.5-billion increase in expenditures 
Over 1963. The whole of this increase—in- 
deed, more than the whole of the increase— 
is accounted for by expenditures for national 
defense, space, and interest. All other ex- 
benditures, taken together, will actually 
decline from 1963 to 1964. 

If all three Kennedy budgets—1962 
through 1964—are looked at together, they 
tell essentially the same story. The great 
buik of the increase—actually 70 percent 
Of it—has been in the defense, space, and 
interest category. Over the 3-year period 
from 1961 to 1964, budget expenditures for 
&ll other purposes taken together will in- 
Crease by $4.5 blinon. This compares with 
an increase of 65 billion In the same cate- 
gory over the preceding 3 fiscal years. 

These figures lend little support to the 
&sertion that the budget is “out of control.” 
On the con and I am free to say this 
because I joined the Budget Bureau too late 
to have a part in the process—the achieve- 
Ment of reducing 1964 expenditures below 
the 1963 level for all activities other than 
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defense, space, and interest, seems to me a 
noteworthy accomplishment in budgetary 
disctpline. E 

But what of the future? 
EXPANDED ECONOMY AND FULL EMPLOYMENT 


The President's program for tax reduction 
and reform—designed to spur the expansion 
of our economy and the achievement of full 
employment—has major implications for our 
future budgetary policy. The President has 
Pledged that, as the tax cut becomes fully 
effective and the economy climbs toward full 
employment, a substantial part of the in- 
creased revenues generated by economic ex- 
pansion will be applied to the reduction of 
‘the deficit. This declaration commits the 
administration to a policy of sustained ex- 
penditure restraint. Our work on the 1965 
budget, which is already underway, is moy- 
ing along lines consistent with this policy. 

This does not mean a freeze on new pro- 
grams—a moratorium on prudent planning 
by the Federal Government to respond to the 
changing needs of a growing country. It 
does mean—and it means emphatically—that 
vigorous efforts will be made to find econo- 
mies in existing Government programs, in 
order that the net impact of new activities 
on the Federal budget will be held to a 
minimum. 

We have only begun to appreciate the 


enormous contribution which improved er- 


ficiency in Government operations can make 
to budgetary control. Better management 
and cost reduction can make a major con- 
tribution toward resolving the conflict be- 
tween expanding public needs and the need 
to limit total expenditures. 

Any doubts as to the great potential of 
management improvement should be re- 
solved by the spectacular accomplishments— 
realized and prospective—of the Defense De- 
partment's procurement and logistics cost 
reduction program. The program was an- 
nounced last year by Secretary McNamara. 
It will produce nearly $2 billion of identi- 
fiable savings in this fiscal year. Savings are 
estimated at 82.7 billion in fiscal year 1964 
and $3.5 billion in fiscal year 1965. The 
program is not a vague estimate of future 
economies; it is fully in effect today, and 
it is reshaping procurement and manage- 
ment “practices in the Department of De- 
tense. 

COMPARATIVE COSTS 


The magnitude of the Defense economy 
Program can be grasped more readily if it 
is compared with the future costs of the 
legislative proposals in the President's cur- 
rent legislative program. For example: 

Closer calculations of procurement needs 
and fuller use of excess inventory In place 
of new procurement will save more in the 
next 2 fiscal years than the cost in these 
years of the proposed increase in the pay of 
our Armed Forces. 

The shift from noncompetitive to com- 
petitive procurement, and the shift from 
cost plus fixed fee to fixed or incentive price 
contracts will save more in 1964 and 1965 
than the total cost of the President's omni- 
bus education program—including aid to 
school construction and teachers’ salaries, 
college facilities, brary and graduate school 
grants, student loans and fellowships, and 
adult and vocational education. 

The elimination of “gold plating” in pro- 
curement specifications—that is, redesign- 
Ing items which are fancier or more capable 
than they need to be to do their job—will 
save more in 1964 and 1965 than the cost 
of the President’s youth employment op- 
portunities program. 

Improved equipment maintenance through 
better management will save as much in 
these 2 years as the entire cost of the Presi- 
dent's mass transit program. å 

The closing or reduction of unnecessary 
installations in the Defense Department will 
save more than the total cost in 1964 and 
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1965 of the President's program for hospital 
construction and aid to medical education. 

To put the comparison in its most strik- 
ing form, Secretary McNamara’s cost reduc- 
tion program will realize savings in the next 
2 fiscal years which will exceed the total cost 
of the legislative program which the Presi- 
dent has proposed to the Congress this year. 

BEITER MANAGEMENT 


The drive for better management in the 
Federal Government extends far beyond the 
limits of the Department of Defense. Em- 
ciency in Government is not an issue be- 
tween the parties. Many management gains 
were accomplished by the last administra- 
tion and this administration has sought to 
maintain and accelerate the momentum. 
Let me describe briefly some of the major 
efforts which are underway today to get the 
public business done more efficiently, more 
speedily, and more economically. 

The U.S. Government was the first user 
of automatic data processing equipment and 
is today the largest user in the world of 
electronic computers. If you buy a postal 
money order, the transaction will be re- 
corded on the automatic data processing 
equipment. If you carry Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration life insurance, your account will be 
serviced by automatic data processing equip- 
ment, If you apply for a driver's license in 
any 1 of 46 States, your application may 
be processed by an electronic computer in 
the Bureau of Public Roads to determine 
whether you have even been denied a license 
in another State for drunken driving or in- 
volvement in a fatal accident. If you in- 
quire about the status of your social security 
account, the information will be supplied 
speedily by an automatic data processing 
system. If you answer a census question- 
naire, the information will be processed by 
automatic data processing. 

These are just a few of the many uses of 
electronic data processing systems in the 
Federal Government which have provided 
better service for the taxpayer and saved him 
money. For example, each employee of the 
insurance service of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration service about 350 policies in 1950, 
1,500 policies in 1960, and 1,700 today. Over 
this period, the Veterans’ Administration has 
reduced the number of employees required to 
handle its 6 million policies from 17,000 to 
3,000. 

EMPLOYEES’ SUGGESTIONS 

The Federal Government has one of the 
most extensive and productive employee sug- 
gestion systems in the country. Last year, 
Federal agencies adopted more than 100,000 
suggestions submitted by employees. These 
suggestions ylelded measurable savings of 
nearly $65 million, for which employees 
received cash awards of nearly $3 million. 
For example, an engineer in the Navy's Bu- 
reau of Ships saved the Navy over $5 million 
by devising an ingenious method to enable 
drydocks to accommodate vessels of deeper 
draft—thus eliminating the need to excavate 
the floor of the drydock. Another engineer— 
this one in the Corps of Engineers—rede- 
signed certain turbines used in hydroelectric 
power projects, improving the efficiency of 
the units and thus allowing smaller units 
to be utilized. Savings realized from this 
improvement aggregate $21 million so far. 

Substantial savings can be realized simply 
through better organization and manage- 
ment of the Government's activities, In 
July of 1961 the Federal Power Commission 
had a backlog of 116 natural gas pipeline 
rate cases, some dating back to 1954, which 
involved potential refunds to consumers of 
$1 billion. The Federal Power Commission 
instituted a new settlement program, empha- 
sizing the disposition of cases through con- 
ference rather than In lengthy formal pro- 
ceedings. By January of this year the back- 
log, including new cases, had been reduced 
to 48, and the Federal Power Commission 
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had ordered refunds to consumers of $350 
million and reduced rates by $62 million a 
year. 
NO EUPHORIA 
I do not wish to leave the impression that 
the administration is suspended in a state of 
euphoria with respect to the outlook for effi- 


ciency in public management. Utopia is not 


that close. I will freely confess that I know 
of management situations in the Federal 
Government which need correction—though 
I am not going to name them. My point is 
that we have made encouraging progress, and 
that we have proved that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can face up to change and take the 
route of cost reduction without any sacrifice 
in the quality of the work it does. You are 
going to hear a lot more about cost reduc- 
tion efforts in the Federal Government. We 
will not let up in pursuing opportunities to 
modernize and improve Government opera- 
tions, to save manpower, to lower overhead, 
to take some risks if necessary in trying out 
new ideas and practices, to shake up systems 
and procedures that have long been taken for 
granted, and to search out and bring into 
question longstanding programs or services 
that may no longer rate the priority they 
deserved when they were initiated. 

There is, of course, an alluring shortcut 


to economy in Government which simply _ 


bypasses these difficult matters of detail. 
It is a method often urged—the method of 
indiscriminate, across-the-board cuts. But 
I believe the record shows that this method 
has not in the past made a lasting contribu- 
tion to the cause of Government economy— 
nor would I expect it to do so in the future. 

The harder road, but in the last analysis 
the more rewarding one, is to weigh each 
public program and expenditure category 
on its own merits and against the merits of 
others; to decide what must be done now 
and what can wait; to pursue cost-reduction, 
assess user charges more broadly on those 
who benefit from special Government sery- 
ices and privileges, cut out unneeded instal- 
lations even though it may cause some pain 
and recrimination, and keep at it. This, I 
submit, is the responsible road to Govern- 
ment economy. It has the further merit 
that it works, and it is this framework with- 
in which the budgets of this administration 
will be shaped. 
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Tax-Free Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edito- 
rial published in the Washington Star of 
June 29, which comments favorably on 
the efforts of our colleague, the Senator 
from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] to secure 
some rational policy with respect to the 
tax exemption now given, unjustifiably, 
to some extremist propaganda organi- 
zations. 

As the editorial notes, abuses of tax- 
exemption status are increasing, and the 
Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] 
in my opinion, deserves commendation 
for calling attention to this matter, and 
for her courage in not hesitating to raise 
the question with respect to an organi- 
zation which has enjoyed a somewhat 
sacrosanct position for many years. 
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If we are to enforce the law equitably 
and systematically, then the honest and 
proper thing is to take a close look at 
all possibilities regardless of the risk of 
invoking the displeasure of organiza- 
tions which have long enjoyed exemp- 
tion. It is characteristic of the Senator 
from Oregon that she did not hesitate to 
let the “chips fall where they may.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
June 29, 1963] N 
TAX-FREE PROPAGANDA 


Senator NEuBERGER’s complaint that too 
many tax-exempt organizations are riding a 
free-propaganda wagon deserves more than a 
sidelong glance by Congress and the Internal 
Revenue Service. Because she ventured into 
a kind of No Man's Land—that ruled by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution—Mrs. 
NEUBERGER at least managed to attract some 
attention to an obscure, but growing, prob- 
lem. 

Owing to its patriotic and educational 
work, much of which Mrs. NEUBERGER agrees 
is splendid, the DAR enjoys the boom of non- 
taxation, In addition, for 64 years the tax- 
payers, by consent of the Senate, have paid 
to publish parts of the DAR annual report. 
Now, what makes the Senator from Oregon 
unhappy is that this report, as she sees it, is 
loaded with right-wing propaganda shots at 
the administration, Congress, the Federal 
courts, and the United Nations. And she 
also is offended by the “doctrinaire restate- 
ment of the John Birch Society's conspira- 
torial view of recent American history.” 

As for the DAR’s side of it, Mrs. Robert V. 
H. Duncan, the president general, stoutly up- 
held its claim as a congressionally-chartered 
patriotic organization and offered to cooper- 
ate in any investigation of its tax-exempt 
status. 

Basically, of course, Senator NEUBERGER is 
not so much concerned about the DAR’s ac- 
tivities as with “the proliferation of tax- 
exempt organizations whose sole yparent 
function is to funnel the funds of t-wing 
business, free of taxation, into right-wing 
pro mills.” And Mrs. NEUBERGER was 
quick to add that the same sort of thing un- 
doubtedly goes on in the left wing, too. 

The Senator, we think, is justified in ask- 
ing Internal Revenue Commission Caplin to 
keep an eye peeled for organizations abusing 
the tax-exemption privilege. Congress, too, 
might well lend her some support even 
though she, like her colleagues, refrained 
from blocking the DAR’s annual report 
money. 

As to the latter, it is possible a vote to 
block would have been less satisfying than 
the reason given for desisting: The politi- 
cal view of the DAR, however distorted,” ob- 
served Mrs. NEUBERGER, “do not bear great 
currency in the American marketplace of 
ideas.” 

Just try to imagine a man saying that. 


Slow Motion for Sound Reasons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


P 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 
* OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 
Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the ‘Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
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lowing editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal, of July 15, 1963: 
Stow MOTION ror Sounp REASONS 

In all the criticism of Congreas—"the slow- 
motion Congress of all time —it seems to us 
a rather important point is being missed. 

The slow motion is not the result of lazi- 
ness or even of the strained relations be- 
tween the Democratic President and the 
Democratic majority. It is the result also, 
maybe even mainly, of the nature of the 
proposals that dominate this session, 

By now, of course, these have boiled down 
to two, civil rights and taxes. Both are far- 
reaching in import; on both there is deep 
uneasiness and division in the country. 
Congress could hardly help reflecting such 
feelings. 

To the surprise of some politicians, it has 
become clear that many people are not fav- 
orably disposed to the Administration's tax 
proposals. Almost everyone would welcome 
cuts in taxes that are far to high, if that 
were all there was to it. But it isn’t. 

We are offered reductions coupled with 
so-called reforms, and the upshot could well 
be actual increases for some taxpayers- 
More disquieting than that prospect is the 
setting in which the tax program occurs. 
It is a setting of rapidly rising Federal ex- 
penditures calculated to produce the largest 
planned deficit in American history this 
fiscal year, and a public debt of vast and 
growing dimensions. 

No amount of purported economic sophis- 
tication is able to convince considerable 
numbers of the citizenry that cutting taxes 
in such circumstances is sensible or even 
moral. Their uneasiness is only heightened 
by the abundant evidence that the spending 
will continue its upward course, the deficits 
go on, as far ahead as trends can be discerned. 

In a quite similar way, most Americans 
believe Negroes should not be kept from 
eating at a lunch counter because of race 
if that were the whole of the public accom- 
modations part of the civil rights bill. What 
disturbs people are other questions. 

One question, as with taxes, concerns the 
setting; this measure would not have been 
sent to Congress at all except for the pres- 
sure of mobs and demonstrations. Another 
is the formulation of the section dealing 
with privately owned public accommoda- 
tions; it has been called both foggy and 
drastic. 

Certainly the obscurities were revealed in 
some of the congressional hearings. Accord- 
ing to the bill, discrimination would be pro- 
hibited for any business with customers wh? 
included a substantial portion of interstate 
travelers or with merchandise that included 
a substantial portion of goods moved in inter- 
state commerce. 

Asked to define “substantial,” Attorney 
General Kennedy replied, More than min- 
imal.” Presented with the hypothetical case 
of exclusion of a man who was a Negro b 
also had grease all over his clothes, Mr. Ken- 
nedy seemed to imply that the man could be 
excluded so long as he was not being turned 
down hecause of race. 

Such dialog is kind of comical for the 
seriousness of the situation. But there is 
nothing comical about sweeping legislation 
based on indefinable terms. Indeed, the 
vagueness illustrates the extreme difficulty 
of effecting legislation that tries to deal not 
only with private decisions but with un- 
spoken motivations. 

Beyond that, many legal experts believe 
that the justification for the public-accom- 
modations section is a violent wrench of the 
Constitution’s interstate commerce clause. 
At any rate, it is easy to see that if the ad- 
ministration’s interpretation is accepted, 
there is hardly any stopping place. 

If the Federal Government can control a 
business’ service policy, it can control other 
things about that business by the same ex- 
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Cuse. And it can use the precedent to move 
into completely private areas. 

Congress, it seems to us, is well advised to 
go slow on proposals that offer almost limit- 
less opportunities for Federal encroachment, 
and on tax recommendations in the context 
of a distorted economic policy. There is 
Something worse than no legislation, and 
that is legislation that may do serious and 
lasting injury: 


A Republic’s Endurance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend and revise my remarks, I call 
my colleagues attention to the following 

editorial from the Neosho, Mo., Miner- 
Mechanic & Graphic entitled “A Repub- 
lic’s Endurance“: 
A Rrrumtac's ENDURANCE: AN AMERICAN POET 
SUPPLIED THE ANSWER 


Many years ago, James Russell Lowell, the 
American poet, was in Paris talking to Gui- 
Zot, the French statesman and noted his- 
torian, 

In their discussion of the rise and fall of 
great empires, kingdoms, and dynasties, 
Guizot turned to Lowell and asked, “How 
jong do you expect that Republic of yours 

to last?” 

After a moment's thought, Lowell replied, 
“Our Republic will last as long as the ideals 
of the Founders are observed.“ 

The ideals envisioned for our Republic by 
the Founding Fathers were lofty and chal- 
lenging ones indeed, but they were practical 
and attainable. The Founding Fathers were 
influenced in their choice of ideals by events 
of the past. Everyone has marveled at their 
Wisdom in setting the United States upon a 
Course which is still practical, valid, and ex- 
Pedient today. 

Many contemporary observers believe that 
We are losing hold on some of the ideals 
Which have enabled this country to become 
the world's leading power. They point out 
that unless we rededicate ourselves to these 
ideals, this Nation is doomed to obscurity 
along with the other great powers of the 
Past which lost sight of national purpose. 

The forefathers dreamed of building a so- 
Clety in America which would be strong, 
Prosperous, free, and devoid of discrimina- 
tion against the individual. They cherished 
the heritage of freedom which has been 
handed down by others. They wanted to 
Preserve the right and liberties set forth 
in the Magna Carta, the Petition of Rights, 
and the English Bill of Rights. 

They were fully acquainted with the di- 
vine right of kings which had been the rule 
in Europe. According to this theory, kings 
Contended that their power to rule came 
Girectly from God and that they were an- 
Swerable only to God. 

This theory was not compatible with the 
dream which our forefathers had for America, 
80 they rejected it. They argued that the 
true function of government was to protect 
and preserve God-given rights, Their ideal 
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first required obedience to God and then 
obedience to rulers. 

“The declaration states: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

In the preamble to the Constitution, our 
forefathefs spelled out the ideal purposes of 
the Government which they were estab- 
lishing: 

“We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, pfomote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to ourselves and our ty, do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” 

Every freedom-loving American is thrilled 
by words such as liberty, justice, rights and 
general welfare. These words proclaim the 
ideals of government which the founders of 
our Nation promoted. 

To go along with these lofty words, the 
founders employed others suggesting action. 
They planned to do something to make the 
American dream a reality. Note that the 
preamble contains such words as establish, 
secure, insure, and promote, If our Re- 
public is to continue along the lines en- 
visioned by its founders, there must be main- 
tenance of the ideals and which 
they so clearly set forth, plus a dedicated 


program of action on the part of every 


American. 


Insurance Company of North America 
Receives “E” for Export Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the President’s “E” for Export 
Award was presented to the Insurance 
Co. of North America for its distin- 
guished contribution to the U.S. national 
export expansion program. 

INA, which operates in my “district, 
is the first marine insurance company 
to receive this symbol of our Govern- 
ment’s recognition of private assistance 
in the campaign for increased American 
foreign trade. The company and its 
employees are to be congratulated for 
their efforts and this recognition. Be- 
low is the text of the award announce- 
ment released by the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington: 

INSURANCE Co. or NORTH AMERICA RECEIVES 
E“ POR Export AWARD 

The President of the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington, Harold F. Linder, today pre- 
sented President Kennedys E“ for Export 
Award to the Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica for distinguished Seance one 8 the 
U.S. national expansion p 

The award W 
ters in Washington and was received by 
Henry W. Farnum, vice president of INA 
which has its home office in Philadelphia. 
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INA was this country’s first marine insurer, 
founded in 1792. It was selected to receive 
the big “E” by Secretary of Commerce Luther 
Hodges after evaluation by an Awards Com- 
mittee representing the Departments of 
Commerce, Labor, Interior, and Agriculture, 
the Small Business Administration, 
other Government agencies. 

Speaking for the Government in recogniz- 
ing INA's achievements in the field of for- 
eign trade, Mr. Linder complimented the 
company on its venerable 170-year history 
and its outstanding service. He called spe- 
cial attention to the fact that INA was one 
of the original companies founding the For- 
eign Credit Insurance Association which to- 
gether with Eximbank offers export credit 
insurance to the Nation's exporters. It also 
was underscored that INA positively con- 
tributes to the U.S. balance of international 
payments position by selling marine insur- 
ance in substantial amounts to . buy- 
ers of U.S. goods. 

In addition, INA has been foremost among 
marine insurers in recognizing and promot- 
ing the role of marine insurers in the Na- 
tion's export drive. It has conducted edu- 
cational programs directed at foreign traders, 
banks, and insurance agents and brokers to 
delineate constructive uses and methods of 
marine insurance. It has consistently made 
its professional personnel available to pro- 
spective exporters at counseling meetings 
and seminars aimed to stimulate export 
activity. All offices of INA in major mer- 
cantile nations of the free world and in 42 
locations in the United States have been 
active in these promotional and educational 
efforts as well as furnishing talent to serve 
on high level export expansion committees. 
The company also has disseminated to best 
advantage information on foreign trade and 
marine insurance motion pictures 
and a wide variety of trade journals and 
publications. 

E Awards are given in two categories: com- 
panies which manufacture products for ex- 
port; and companies, individuals, organiza- 
tions, and institutions which work in sup- 
port of increased exports. INA is the first 
marine insurance company to receive the E 
pennant, symbol of the Government's recog- 
nition of private assistance in the campaign 
for more American foreign trade. 


Mineral Springs Abound in West 
Vi 3 r 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, bathing in mineral springs is 
a time-honored means of seeking relief 
from many human ailments. My State 
of West Virginia fortunately has a great 
abundance of mineral springs, including 
White Sulphur Springs. 

A list of mineral springs in West Vir- 
ginia and a description of their curative 
properties are given in a recent article 
in the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette-Mail. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the cle 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. $ 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Rxconb, as follows: 

STATE SPRINGS HELD VALUABLE RESOURCE 

(By Phil Conley) 

There are many medicinal springs in West 
Virginia.” They constitute one of the State’s 
most valuable natural resources. 

White Sulphur Springs, 140 miles east of 
Charleston, is the greatest Inland watering 
place on the North American Continent. 
The acreage comprising this resort was pat- 
ented by Nathan Carpenter in 1774. But 
prior to that time Indlans, as well as white 
people, had bathed and drunk the medicinal 
waters found there. Many of this coun- 
try’s most noted people have visited White 
Sulphur, among them Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, Webster, Calhoun, and Patrick 
Henry. Gen. Robert E. Lee once had a 
cottage there, where he lived part of the 
summer. People from all over the world 
have visited this noted spa. 

Berkeley Springs is about 3 miles from 
the Potomac River in Morgan County. This 
place was first known as Warm Springs, then 
Bath, and later the present name. Washing- 
ton wrote in his Journal on March 18, 1747, 
that he had visited the “famed Warm 
Springs.” These springs were in the large 
tract ‘of land owned by Lord Fairfax who 
gave the property to the Colony of Virginia 
' so that the waters might be free to the 
public. When West Virginia became a sep- 
arate State, she came into possession of the 
springs. 

After the Revolution, Washington bullt a 
cottage there and his brother Lawrence 
spent nearly a year there on account of his 
health. The springs have a capacity of 
2,000 gallons a minute, with a uniform 
temperature of 74 degrees. The State has 
a 6-acre park which surrounds the springs. 
It also maintains a sanatorium there. 

Pence Springs are located 12 miles east 
of Hinton. The waters have curative prop- 
erties for kidney, stomach, and liver dis- 
orders. Some years ago a commercial com- 
pany began bottling the water and shipping 
it to distant markets. The old hotel was 
acquired by the State and is now a female 
penal institution. 

Webster Springs was discovered by J. E. 
Hall before the Civil War. The town is the 
county seat of Webster County and is 63 
miles southwest of Elkins on the Elk River. 
It is 2,000 feet above sea level and has long 
been known as a health resort. 

Old Sweet Springs is in Monroe County. 
James Moss built the first house there in 
1760. The first patent for the land was 
granted to William Lewis, brother of Gen. 
Andrew Lewis for whom Lewisburg was 
named. The springs flow from the base of 
Potts Mountain. The water has a tempera- 
ture of 72 to 76 degrees and is described as 
“of a tonic character, mildly cathartic and 
alterative, valuable in cases of debility and 
in many forms of dyspepsia and functional 
diseases of the stomach and bowels.” At one 
time this place was visited by prominent 
people from this country and abroad. Some 
years ago, during the administration of Gov. 
M. M. Neely, the State acquired the hotel and 
converted it into an old folks’ home. 

Salt Sulphur Springs is on Indian Creek 
in Monroe County, about 14 miles from Fort 
Springs. 

Red Sulphur Springs is also on Indian 
Creek in Monroe County, about 12 miles from 
Lowell. 

Capon Springs is on the east side of Caca- 
pon River in Hampshire County. Indians 
called it “Kakapon-se-pe,” meaning “a river 
of medicine waters.” 

Shannondale Springs are about 5 miles east 
of Charles Town in Jefferson County. 
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Green Sulphur Springs are in Summers 
County, Blue Sulphur Springs are in Green- 
brier County. s 

There are a number of other springs in 
West Virginia which are not as well known 
as the ones listed here. 

The springs may be classified as alum 
springs, iron springs, magnesia springs, salt 
springs, sulphur springs, and lime springs. 


Address by Hon. Louis L. Goldstein, State 
Comptroller of Maryland, at Frederick 
(Md.) Shopping Center Merchants As- 
sociation, July 3, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with great pride and pleasure that I 
attended the commemoration of Inde- 
pendence Day in my hometown of Fred- 
erick, Md. The program opened with a 
concert by the Harmony Band, a salute 
by a military color guard, and the na- 
tional anthem sung by Miss Dorothy 
Handley, vice principal of the Elm Street 
School. Master of ceremonies was Mor- 
ton M. Siegal. Invocation was offered by 
Rabbi Morris Kosman, of the Beth 
Sholom Congregation, and a word of 
welcome was extended by Mayor E. Paul 
Magaha. Capt. David Tate, chaplain 
at Fort Detrick, delivered a memorial 
prayer prior to the delivery of the fea- 
tured address by the Honorable Louis L. 
Goldstein, State Comptroller of Mary- 
land. The tolling of the historic old bell 
of the former Mountain Hope School in 
McKaig, Md., in a salute to the Fourth of 
July in line with the revival of the bell- 
ringing custom climaxed the patriotic 
program. 

Mr. Goldstein’s knowledgeable sum- 
mary of American history in the Revolu- 
tionary period is so interesting and valu- 
able that I am appending it for the 
information of the Congress. 

The address follows: 

It is a great honor and a sincere privilege 
for me to be here this evening in Frederick 
City, Frederick County, created 1748, for 
these wonderful ceremonies which commem- 
orate the celebration of our Nation's inde- 
pendence, 187 years ago, July 4,1776. Thank 
you, Mr. Mayor. 

Congratulations to you all for sponsoring 
such an outstanding event. 

Tonight we are filled with patriotic pride 
in our State and our Nation. 

Together we sre demonstrating to the 
entire world that we shall never forget the 
courage, sacrifice, and the bloodshed which 
preceded the war of independence. 

The people of Frederick County and other 
sections of western Maryland suffered greatly 
during this period (entire section then Fred- 
erick County). 

For 10 years, between 1756 and 1766, the 
general assembly did not vote a journal of 
accounts to pay off the public debts, accord- 
ing to the book by Prof. Charles Albro Barker 
entitled “The Background of the Revolution 
in Maryland.” 

The currency deficiency held up the pay- 
ment of western Maryland militiamen who 
needed the money very badly at the time. 
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Quoting from Professor Barker's book, 
“Accordingly 450 subscribing inhabitants of 
Prederick County addressed Governor Sharpe 
in a plea for action and for the release of 
long overdue public money. Action on this 
matter was withheld until 1766,” 

A sharp depression fell upon western 
Maryland and the Maryland Gazette of An- 
napolis printed: “The great scarcity of 
money, low markets abroad for the produce 
of the plantation, the heavy restraints and 
impositions the colonies are laid under are 
sufficient to strike a damp note into the most 
serene minds.” 

The citizens of Frederick and their neigh- 
bors in other sections of Maryland were 
subjected to extreme hardships by the Brit- 
ish Government; as were the citizens in all 
other American colonies, 

A series of incidents preceded armed 
conflict. 

Among the most significant of these in- 
cidents was the tea tax which had been im- 
posed by England. 

As you all know, Maryland was one of the 
first to rebel against this tax. Marylanders 
from many communities including Frederick 
went to Annapolis and helped to burn the 
brig Peggy Stewart. 

Two tons of tea went to the bottom of the 
Bay of Annapolis, but the ship’s captain, 
Anthony Stewart, and his crew were spared 
by the gallant men of Frederick under the 
leadership of John Hanson, who became one 
of the outstanding heroes of the Revolution. 

History tells us, John Hanson, of Fred- 
erick, Md., in 1781 was elected first President 
of the United States in Congress assembled. 

Many other great leaders came out of 
Frederick during those eventful Revolution- 

War days, including Abraham Faw, 
Richard Potts, Thomas Sim Lee, and Thomas 
Johnson who nominated George Washington 
for Commander in Chief of the American 
military forces, and who later was elected 
first Governor of Maryland. He also presided 
at the Maryland convention in Annapolis 
which ratified the Federal Constitution in 
April 1788. 

Frederick citizens were part of the vast 
military forces from Maryland which partici- 
pated in this Nation's first major armed 
conflict, 

In the early days of the war, a company 
of 130 men from Maryland commanded by 
Capt. Michael Cresap were the first soldiers 
from a southern colony to arrive at Boston 


to join the fighting. 


The first big battle of the Revolutionary 
War was fought on Long Island up in New 
York, and General Washington fell into & 
British trap—the only time he did so during 
the entire Revolutionary War. 

The only hope he had of saving his army 
was to have a small number of men fight the 
British and hold them back while Washing- 
ton retreated with the main army. 

Four hundred Maryland men were chosen 
by Washington for this vital role. They 
were commanded by Maj. Mordecai Gist— 
later a colonel—and by Capt. Samuel Smith— 
who eventually became a general, 

They did the job. In fact, six times the 
small band of Maryland men actually 
charged the British, forcing them to fall 
back a little. 

Of course, the British had an overwhelm- 
ing advantage in numbers, and the 
men eventually had to give way. More than 
half of our men were killed, and only 20 
escaped injury—but they held the British 
for more than an hour while Washington led 
the rest of the army to a safer position. 

The Maryland men saved the day, and 
their valor and effectiveness caused George 
Washington to single out the 
troops of the line for s , giving 
us out nickname of the Old Line State. 

That wasn’t the only nickname Maryland 
troops won. In the battles that followed 
shortly after, at Harlem Heights, White 
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Plains, Trenton, and Princeton, the Mary- 
land line again did honorable service. 

There were 7 Maryland regiments in action 
at that time—out of only 43 regiments in 
the entire American Army. 

Mordecai Gist’s troops covered Washing- 
ton’s retreat from Long Island so well, and 
Performed so splendidly in the succeeding 
battles, that they were called the bayonets 
Of the revolution.“ That's a nickname to 
be proud. of. 

There were many other occasions during 
the Revolutionary War when Maryland 
troops fought so well they earned special 
Praise. At Fort Mifflin, for instance, Mary- 
land men under Col. Samuel Smith held 
the fort until its walls were literally battered 
to pieces by English cannon. 

At Monmouth, all of the Maryland men 
under Col. Nathaniel Ramsey were either 
killed, wounded, or captured, but they did 
the job that General Washington had asked 
them to do. He had told them, “If you 
Can stop the British for 10 minutes, I can 
Save the army.“ Colonel Ramsey's Mary- 
land troops held up the British troops for 30 
minutes and did not stop fighting until the 
last man among them had dropped before 
Superior enemy forces. 

That's the kind of courage and sacrifice 
that resulted in our Nation’s independence; 
and that is why we are gathered here this 
evening. 

We are here to pay tribute to Thomas Jef- 
ferson and our Founding Fathers who gave 
us our Declaration of Independence, Mary- 
land signers were Charles Carroll of Car- 
rolton, Samuel Chase, Thomas Spence, and 
William Paca. 

This outstanding document was no com- 
Promise, but a banner to which men every- 
Where responded. Why should this be so? 
Why did a declaration of independence (also 
Called a declaration of human rights) signed 
by 58 men on a rude and distant shore stir 
the world? Was the appeal of the Declara- 
tion of Independence that of rhetoric, and 
Its effect due simply to the felicity of its 
Phrasing? 

Surely not. Good phrasing there was, of 
Course, but what counted was the sub- 
Stance, the idea. We hold these truths to 
be self-evident,” the Founding Fathers said: 
“That all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
Unalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That, to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned * * e The Declaration is what 
it is and moved men as it did because it 
expressed high purpose and noble convic- 
tions, backed to the utmost by its signers 
With the pledge of “our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor.“ 

There you have it, the American procla- 
Mation of freedom: the equality of all men; 
Tights given not by the state but by our 
Creator; the Just powers of government de- 
riving only from the consent of the governed. 
Are these American beliefs which stirred men 
here and all over the world pious statements 
Which are now irrelevant to our present situ- 
ation? We insist they are not. Granted, 
to create policy for today and tomorrow in 
the light of these principles is not easy; in 
Some situations a lack of power to change 
events may prevent us from doing what we 
Would like to do. But the American idea 
and the American tradition must be the 
touchstones for policy, for there in the very 
Teasons for our Nation's being, is America’s 
Strength. 

My friends, on Monday, July 1, I attended 
the Civil War Centennial at Gettysburg 
Tepresenting Governor Tawes and the Free 
State of Maryland. At the Eternal Light 
Peace Memorial I heard Gov. William W. 
Scranton, of Pennsylvania, address over 3,000 
Persons who gathered there to hear his stir- 
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ring address. He noted that it was Just such 
weather as this 100 years ago when the 
gallant men of that historic struggle fought 
and died to preserve the American beliefs 
and principles under which this great Nation 
of ours is founded. The impact of their 
courage, the flerceness of the battles were 
in the minds of all those present. The 
majesty of Lincoln's Gettysburg address was 
in the hearts of all those present on Mon- 
day. No one could stand on that hallowed 
ground and not be aware of the significance 
of the occasion. It was inspiring and it was 
indeed unforgettable. Just as we stand here 
today in commemoration of our Nation's 
independence we must be ever mindful that 
we are standing at the opening of a new 
and promising era. We are the most power- 
ful nation in all the world. We are a nation 


recognized as blessed beyond measure with 


the most enlightened form of government in 
the world. Our gallant soldiers who fought 
in the Revolutionary and Civil Wars and 
through World Wars I and II and the Korean 
war, are even today fighting to defend the 
right of freemen in Berlin, in Laos, tn Viet- 
nam, and in a score of other vital points on 
every continent around this globe so that we 
can retain our acknowledged position as the 
defenders of liberty, freedom, and Justice. We 
are now moving through one of the greatest 
crisis periods in the history of this Nation 
and the world. The battle is joined for 
survival betwen two ways of life—one free, 
the other slave—and I am convinced that 
the fate of civilization now lies in the hands 
of those who clearly recognize that faith, 
not fear, and patriotism not patronage, must 
prevail. 
CONCLUSION 

My friends, it has been an honor as well 
as a privilege and a pleasure for me to be 
here this evening at the Frederick Shopping 
Center to participate in these wonderful 
ceremonies which commemorate the celebra- 
tion of our Nation's independence. 

There is a destiny that makes us all 
brothers and sisters—none makes his or her 
way alone—all that we send into the lives 
of others, comes back into our own. What 
we are is God's gift to us—what we make 
of ourselves, is our gift to God. Thanks to 
you, God, for the privilege of seeing you, 
by seeing others. 

Thank you for inviting me, and now until 
we meet again, may God bless you all real 
good. 


Seat Belts 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


- OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 

The House in Committee, of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 134) to provide 
that seat belts sold or shipped in interstate 
commerce for use in motor vehicles shall 
meet certain safety standards. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Chairman, last 
week this body passed and sent to the 
Senate the Honorable KENNETH ROBERTS’ 
bill H.R. 134, to establish seat belt stand- 
ards. During the course of the debate on 
this legislation he indicated that if seat 
belts saved one life it was well worth the 
effort and time of the Congress. 

Yesterday he received a letter from an 
individual from Chicago, III., telling him 
of the lifesaving aspects of the seat belts 
as demonstrated in an automobile acci- 
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dent in which the individual was person- 
ally involved. I would like, Mr. Chair- 
man, to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point the letter he received as I be- 
lieve it is a tribute to his initiative in 
the passage of the bill and the foresight 
of the users of the seat belts. His pre- 
diction has been realized. 

Cuicaco, ILL., 

July 11, 1963. 

Hon, KENNETH A. ROBERTS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The enclosed article about your 
bill regarding auto seat belts appeared in 
the Chicago Tribune today. 

It caught my interest especially because 
seat belts gave Chicago a no-traffic-death rec- 
ord over the recent 4-day holiday. They 
also saved our lives. 

Our family of two adults and three chil- 
dren were riding in our automobile when it 
was struck by a speeding car. Our two small 
sons were belted in their seats in the back; 
both suffered head injuries. My husband was 
belted in the driver's seat; he was thrown 
against the steering wheel. I was belted in 
the right front seat; I was thrown forward 
with enough impact to cause a dent in the 
steel door frame where my head struck. My 
daughter, seated between us in the front but 
not wearing a seat belt, was thrown to the 
floor. She is too small to have hit the dash 
or to have gone through the windshield, 
which certainly would have been the case 
with an adult who had been sitting in that 
seat. 

The two cars were demolished. I am cer- 
tain that I would have been thrown from the 
car and probably my husband would have 
suffered severe, if not fatal injuries from the 
impact of the steering wheel; the boys in the 
rear would have been thrown to the front; 
had we not been by seat belts. 
Tangible evidence in support of this theory 
is the fact that the only one of the five to be 
thrown from the seat was not wearing a belt, 
and only her small size kept her in the car, 

We were all injured but we are all alive. 
Seat belts alone are responsible, Congratu- 
lations on your important safety bill—and 
thank you for bringing this idea to public 
attention. 

Sincerely, 
PHorre MEDOW. 


. 


* 


Janesville Gazette Supports Proxmire 
Resolution To Slash Spending on 
Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Janesville Gazette has as sharply honed 
an eye for waste in Government as any 
paper in the country. 

In a recent editorial, the Gazette dis- 
cussed the enormous waste of taxpayer 
money involved in the present congres- 
sional method of approving annual 
multimillion-dollar reclamation projects. 

The Gazette supports my resolution 
which would provide a realistic basis for 
calculating costs and benefits of these 
immensely expensive projects. The 
Proxmire resolution would eliminate 
projects that cost more than their bene- 
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fit—and thereby, over the years, save 
literally billions of dollars. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROXMIRE ON RECLAMATION 

Outside of the areas where the money is 
actually spent, citizens constantly ask them- 
selves why Federal funds in millions go for 
reclamation of desert landa and the creation 
of new farming acreage. These big-time 
spending ventures go on year after year 
while other millions are being spent cut of 
the pockets of the same taxpayers to mini- 
mize the effects of overproduction of farm 
commodities. 

This incongruity in Government is now 
Officially questioned in a Senate resolution 
introduced this week by Senator WrmLiam 
Proxmirg. His proposal takes a new ap- 
proach—it would not outlaw such develop- 
ments but would impose upon the Bureau 
of Reclamation and other Federal officials a 
realistic basis for calculating costs and bene- 
fits, 

What the Proxmire bill would do is to 
impose more sensible time and interest 
standards. At present reclamation projects 
are figured to have a life of 100 years, and 
this is used in calculation of benefits. At 
the same time, as Proxmrre puts it, “the 
value of these future benefits is not dis- 
counted at the 4 percent it costs the Govern- 
ment to borrow the money to pay for them, 
but at a rate of 2:5 percent to give their 
present worth.” 

The effect of calculating 100 years of use- 
fulness along with the fictitiously low 
financing cost is to make the projects look 
far more sensible than they really are. 

In introducing his resolution, Senator 
Proxmire noted that “hundreds of millions of 
Federal dollars are being spent on reclama- 
tion projects on the basis of gross overesti- 
mations of their worth. This overestimate is 
aside from the fact that vast benefits are 
ascribed to reclamation projects that irrigate 
and bring tens of thousands of acres of 
newly productive farmland into operation at 
a time when we already have a vast surplus 
of farm production and are spending hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to take land out 


of production. The alleged benefits are a 
burden.” 
Who is to disagree with this? 5 


We Hold These Truths 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent to insert my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an article by Dr. Frederick Brown 
Harris, Chaplain of the U.S. Senate, en- 
titled “We Hold These Truths.” This is 
one of a series of “Spires of the Spirit” 
which have been appearing in the Eve- 
ning Star. 

I make no comment of my own, but 
do know that everyone who reads this 
will hang his head in shame over the 
eroding moral principles adhered to in 
the United Nations and supported by 
our own United States. 
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The article follows: 


Spmes or THE Sprerr—We HoLD THESE 
‘TRUTHS 


(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris) 


In the mission recently ended the Presl- 
dent of the United States has been seen and 
heard across free Europe. To wild throngs 
of cheering Europeans his premise was that 
liberty is indivisible. His promise was that 
at any risk to ourselves we would hurl the 
full force of our might against any fresh ag- 
gression by totalitarianism to enslave more 
people with its fetters of the mind and body. 

But is there any ray of hope for the cap- 
tives of a diabolical conspiracy whose shack- 
les bind more people than the President saw 
on his trip across the free frontiers of the 
Continent? What word has America in an- 
swer to the agonizing pleading of Poland, 
East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Hungary, 
and the Ukraine, deep in the Soviet land 
mass? If upon the high heavens could be 
written the ghastly tale of liquidation, mar- 
tyrdoms, sudden deportations to the frozen 
steppes, the genocidal destruction of nation- 
al roots which the conquest of each of these 
subdued nations involved in all their sadistic 
details, it would suggest a chamber of hor- 
rors to make devils gleeful and angela weep. 

Should comfortable America ever forget 
all this and acquiesce in admitting the 
bloodstained culprits to the realms ot de- 
cency, such forgetting would but register the 
lowering of our own Republic's moral sensi- 
tivity and the dulling of its conscience. , The 
one sure criterion of the reality of our own 
commitment to freedom is the agony we feel 
for those who are under a foreign taskmas- 
ter’s lash. That is why America insists on 
uncovering the damning truth in Captive 
Nations Week. It is the accursed spot which 
will not out that the bandits desire the 
world to dismiss with “Oh, let bygones be 
bygones," as knocking on the door of moral 
integrity they now seek the recognition of 
respectability. There is no more essential 
proposition now before the Congress than 
House Resolution 14. The passage of this 
bill would run up to the masthead of our 
own ship of state a flag of aggravating re- 
membrance and defiance against the pirates 
who now seek an approved harbor with their 
ship laden with all the plunder secured by 
shocking inhumanity, misery, and murder, 
Such action by the Congress of the United 
States would tell the world that with us lib- 
erty is not a dead fossil but a living thing 
incarnated in the 50 United States. 

Nothing is more vital than our assurance 
to the whole world that we still hold certain 
unalienable truths—yea, that they hold us! 
What is this eternal truth we hold? It is 
that rights are given, not by any State but 
by the Creator, and that the just powers of 
government are derived only by the consent 
of the governed. Let us look at perhaps the 
most blatant betrayal of this principle— 
that of the crucifixion of Hungary. Ever 
since the brave freedom fighters were mowed 
down by the thousands by Soviet tanks in 
the streets of Budapest, we have insisted on 
keeping unveiled the hideous scencs of the 
vile slaughter on that day of Red infamy and 
the vengeance-motivated atrocities that fol- 
lowed. We have treated the hammer and 
sickle prepetrators as the moral lepers they 
have proved themselves to be, 

But, now in this year of our Lord, the 
United States stands condemned by the blind 
and blatant reversal of our policy of pro- 
testing any thought of the present Hungarian 
regime being given diplomatic recognition 
by the United Nations. Because of propa- 
ganda statements, dripping with whitewash, 
crediting the dictatorship in Hungary with 
some relaxation of oppression, and the 
softening of restrictions on religion, there is 
in the United Nations councils a silence 
heard in heaven as this land of liberty at 
last is persuaded to abstain from registering 
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her disagreement. That base reversal must 
seem to the coerced Hungarian people as 
great a betrayal as was the kiss of Judas 
2,000 years ago. 

No wonder a great newspaper sensing the 
deal at the United Nations, under the biack 
headline of deceit summarizes the action, 
or the inaction so far as our yote is con- 
cerned, regarding the Kremlin’s Hungarian 
puppet, as “washing our hands of the victims 
of tyranny.” 

One of the reasons advanced for granting 
recognition to the Hungarian jailers is that 
they have been granting amnesty to freedom 
fighters whose one crime is that they belleve 
in government only with the consent of the 
governed. ‘The recognition of the present 
Hungarian Government further weakens the 
United Nations, as Russian tank experts are 
added to the already heavily Soviet-loaded 
world organization. 

God forgive us as the United States stands 
aside to favor the outrageous scheme of al- 
lowing the Kremlin, who robbed and mur- 
dered those who resisted, to take a place with 
those who are supposed to have a decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind. In- 
dignant letters from aroused citizens of 
America ought to flood the State Depart- 
ment and Congress. No one, however high 
in our official life, can possibly sincerely be- 
lieve in recognizing Red Hungary and at the 
same time believe in government by consent 
of the governed. 

James Russell Lowell, this day America has 
need of thee—-somebody to represent us in 
the U.N. who, with you, would exhort— 

“Is true freedom but to break fetters for 
our own dear sake, and, with leathern hearts 
forget that we owe mankind a debt? They 
are slaves who fear to speak for the fallen 
and the weak; No. True freedom is to share 
all the chains our brothers wear, and, with 
heart and hand, to be earnest to make 
others free.” - 

Government by consent of the governed— 
we hold this truth. But, do we? 


Shepherdstown, W. Va., Chartered Over 
200 Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, although my State of West 
Virginia is celebrating its first centen- 
nial this year, the history of organized 
towns in the Mountain State goes back 
over 200 years. According to an arti- 
cle in a recent issue of the Charles- 
ton (W.Va.) Gazette-Mail, Shepherds- 
town, in Jefferson County, was chartered 
in 1762. 

The article gives some interesting 
background on this historic town, which 
was one of the sites considered for the 
National Capitol. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cle was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 
JEFFERSON County ROLE IN STATE HISTORY., 

GREAT 

The Shenandoah and Potomac Rivers made 

their junction at Harpers Ferry. They also 
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presented a gap through the tall mountains 
to allow early migration to western Virginia. 

Permanent settlements existed in the early 
18th century along the Potomac. The oldest 
chartered town in West Virginia, Shepherds- 
town, was chartered in 1762. George Wash- 
ington first saw the land west of the Blue 
Ridge in 1748, when he was 16. 

In 1796, President Washington selected 
Harpers Ferry as the site of the second Fed- 
eral armory. It became a thriving industrial 
community. Shepherdstown was considered 
for the national capitol, finally established 
down the Potomac. 

The county that bears the name of Thomas 
Jefferson continued to grow. With John 
Brown's dramatic raid on the Federal ar- 
senal the events were set in motion that 
would lead to West Virginia's gaining its in- 
dependence from Virginia. 

Union and Confederate forces took turns 
winning and yielding Jefferson County be- 
tween 1861 and 1865. Commemorating these 
encounters are 25 battle markers; and Har- 
pers Ferry National Monument is being de- 
veloped, 

The county celebrated its 150th anniver- 
sary in 1951. Today it has a diversity of in- 
interests, including extensive orchards, beef 
and dairy cattle, limestone quarries, food, 
processing, manufacturing and services busi- 
nesses. 


Communism, Our Great Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, untold 
billions of words have been spoken and 
written about communism. So many, in 
fact, that a person who seeks a clear, 
concise analysis of the menace—and 
practical suggestions on how to meet it— 
could wander for days in a wasteland 
of fuzzy rhetoric and still not find the 
answers. 

That is the reason I was so much im- 
pressed by a sermon I would like to offer 
for the Recorp. It was delivered October 
21, 1962, by Dr. Thomas A. Fry, Jr., pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Dallas. Briefly, but with great percep- 
tion, it analyzes the attraction commu- 
nism holds for some segments of the 
world's population, and provides specific, 
down-to-earth suggestions on how we 
can respond to its challenge. I commend 
it to my colleagues. 

COMMUNISM, OUR Great OPPORTUNITY 

(A sermon by Dr. Thomas A, Fry, Jr.) 

Communism is our arch enemy. Our Sec- 
retary of State, Dean Rusk, has said, No 
one has to convince us that the contest be- 
tween Communist imperialism and freedom 
is for keeps and nobody has to convince us 
that when Khrushchev sald he would bury 
us, he was claiming not just an alleged his- 
torical inevitability, but an objective toward 
which Communists work relentlessly.” 

If communism were only a national enemy, 
the situation would be serious enough. But 
it is also an ideological and spiritual enemy. 
History has proven that it has no concept of 
Justice, no place for individual freedom, no 
desire for peace, no sense of responsibility 
to moral standards, no respect for God. 

That communism is an ideology need not 
be debated; that it takes the place of a 
religion has been indicated with clarity by 
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its actions; that it can never be associated 
with early Christian charity or with Utopian 
concepts no longer needs to be argued. We 
see communism as the enemy of religion, 
of justice, of democracy, of freedom, of God; 
and therefore the enemy of man’s highest 
and noblest life and ambition. 

This being so, it seems strange that an 
ideology which had not national following 
less than 50 years ago should now control 
over a billion people on this earth, and that 
it should be viewed sympathetically by mil- 
lions of others in Latin America, Africa, 
Asia, Europe, and even in the United States. 

While it is true that communism has 
never been voted into power by a majority 
vote in a single nation, we must never for- 
get that its appeal has been so strong as to 
cause one citizen of our own country to say, 
“The Soviet Union is the only fatherland 
of the workers and toilers the world over; 
whose major international task is to seek 
the defeat of the enemies of the Soviet 
Union.” Nor was it with a gun at his back 
that a leader of Latin America said, The 
people of Chile will never fight against the 
Soviet Union, the bulwark of peace and 
democracy, defender of the oppressed and 
dependent peoples.“ 

Communism could never have enlisted 
such support without some form of appeal. 
If we are going to win in our ideological 
warfare we must understand something of 
that appeal. 

It has directed its chief appeal toward 
the dispossessed workers and farmers. Even 
today the American Communist Party views 
the years of the great depression as their 
golden era. Men who are willing to work but 
who cannot find a job become emotionally 
aware of the weaknesses of the system un- 
der which they are living, and are open- 
minded to propaganda concerning any sys- 
tem which claims that it can solve the prob- 
lems of the economy. 

Surely this constitutes communism's great 
appeal in Latin America. Farmers there have 
worked for generations for starvation wages. 
They see what little they have being wiped 
out by Inflation and famine. Their govern- 
ments and economy have been supported by 
American politics and American economic 
power. They are ready to try a new sys- 
tem. Communism seems to be the only 
alternative, 

History, thus far, has been on the side of 
the Communists. Its rise to power is so re- 
cent that the world has not yet seen clear- 
ly what it does to the worker or the farm- 
er. Not knowing any better, they rally to 
the call, “Workers of the world, unite, You 
have nothing to lose but your chains.” 

Communism has sold millions on the 
disinherited minority groups in our country 
and abroad. Much of its energy has been 
spent in trying to influence the colored peo- 
ple of our world. 

Its approach to them has emphasized the 
theme that in communism there is no racial 
barrier. Its avowed aim was to unite all the 
disinherited, white and black, yellow and 
brown, against their oppressors. The enemy 
is pictured as being the capitalistic system. 
The true brotherhood is pictured as the Com- 
munist Party. They have failed in the United 
States because, as one Negro puts it, “We 
want more democracy, not less.“ 

The wisdom of the average American Negro 
has not prevailed throughout the world. In 
other parts of the globe incidents such as the 
one at the University of Mississippi drive 
the wedge deeper between the colored peoples 
and the democracies, and push them closer 
to the Red orbit. 


Communism has made its appeal to the 


disillusioned idealist. Some of the world’s 
moral and intellectual dreamers have found 
it impossible to work against vested interests 
that support injustices, police state methods, 
and inequities in their society. 

In desperation the idealists have become 
advocates of revolution. 
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Communism has sold millions on the 
thesis that it offers peace to our world. 
Ehrushchev’s sword rattling has been di- 
rected toward the United States. To the rest 
of the world he has held out the olive branch 
of peace. Fi 

This has appealed to nations that feared 
atomic warfare, particularly in Latin Amer- 
ica. Young men whose vocations might have 
been curtailed by service in a Latin Amer- 
ican army, mothers and widows who fear for 
their loved ones, those who feel that the tax 
burden is too heavy, these have rallied behind 
Khrushchev’s calls to peace. These emotions 
run particularly high in those nations that 
have been made to feel that there is no pur- 
pose in any of this but, “to pull the chest- 
nuts of the United States out of the fire.” 

It is to the dispossessed workers and farm- 
ers, the disinherited minority groups, the 
disillusioned idealist, the dismayed peace- 
makers, that communism has made its great- 
est appeal. Of course they have gathered to 
themselves also the disgruntled neurotics 
and disloyal opportunist. But these do not 
represent the dynamic appeal of communism. 

The aims of communism within the free 
world are equally clear. First of all they 
would foment agitation. They are not inter- 
ested in finding solutions to the problems of 
labor, race, or war. Rather, it is their pur- 
pose to create ill will, distrust, and disillu- 
sionment. They would weaken us by internal 
strife. 

A second objective is to create distrust in 
our institutions and leadership. Any time 
they can create distrust in our Government 
or in a government in another part of the 
world, any time they can invent reasons to 
distrust Wall Street or of our civic leader- 
ship, they have struck a telling blow at 
democracy and the free enterprise system. 

Any time we leave ourselves open to critic- 
ism we have given them an opportunity to 
discredit our system. One has only to listen 
to radio Moscow to learn how the Commu- 
nists seek to distort our system. They play 
up our recessions, saying that we are on the 
verge of economic collapse; that every city 
has long bread lines. They imply that racial 
strife is constant in all of our cities. They 
would make the people of the world think 
that we are still living in the days of the 
sweatshop, of police cruelty, of wanton im- 
morality, and of child labor. 

In the museum of Chapultepec in Mexico 
City hangs a mural depicting the struggle 
of the Mexican people with the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. The priests are pictured as 
having claws instead of hands and fangs 
instead of. teeth. The Roman Catholic 
Church may not have lived up to its ideals 
in Latin America, but its evil is distorted 
beyond recognition by this mural. The 
viewer is not surprised to find that this 
mural was painted by a Communist. One of 
the ways that we use to destroy our enemy 
is to distort his weaknesses and to magnify 
them. : 

Communism also aims at indoctrination of 
the world. This indoctrination is not edu- 
cation, for by our standards education is 
seeking for truth. The Communists would 
rewrite history and then would publicize 
their peculiar interpretations. Through 
pamphlets, movies, entertainment, they 
would win mankind. 

Their ultimate aim is to foster and aid 
revolution. 

Those who would doubt this need look no 
further than Cuba, Our papers tell us of 
their aim at revolution in other countries. 
Khrushchey has expressed it when he said 
that their aim was to bury us. 

I have in my library a book entitled “The 
Communists Can Be Trusted." They can be 
trusted to work for their ultimate aim, a 
revolution that will destroy the free world 
and make of the world one Communist state. 
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To accomplish these purposes the Commu- 
nists have used four techniques. 

First of all, they have sought to infiltrate 
every important phase of life. They have 
sought to get their workers in key positions 
in labor unions, government, education, 
radio, television, entertainment, organiza- 
tions of minorities like the NAACP, and the 
churches. 

In the book, “What We Must Know About 
Communism” we are told how these enemies 
succeed for a while in controlling from 12 
to 15 of the 40 international CIO unions. 
J. Edgar Hoover, in “Masters of Deceit,” tells 
of how the unions and the NAACP thwarted 
their efforts at control. 

By getting workers in key positions they 
could create disturbances and distrust, incite 
riots, distort, propagandize, and undermine 
our religion and morals. 

They have also sought to accomplish their 
aims by front groups. These have been cre- 
ated to slow down our defense effort, to seek 
aid for Communist countries, to émphasize 
difficulties In our own Nation. 

Never have these front groups sought to 
solve problems, They magnify and publicize 
them. These groups have been endorsed by 
well-meaning citizens who, through mis- 
guided zeal and misunderstood idealism, 
have helped the Communists. 

We need not mention again that they 
have sought to accomplish their aims by di- 
rect propaganda, This has been handled 
by personal contact, pamphlets, and every 
other possible means of communication, Nor 
do we need to dwell on the technique of open 
insurrection and revolution which has been 


the only means by which they have fulfilled” 


their mission in any single country they have 
taken over. 

Communism offers us our great challenge. 
How can we meet this challenge? 

First of all I must remind you that I am 
speaking as your pastor and spiritual guide. 
I do not consider it to be my present task to 
advise our President or the officials in Wash- 
ington as to how to deal with the Communist 
menace. - 

Nor do I feel that I am called upon to 
take part in any underground military or- 
ganization. I have been invited to assume 
a position in an underground group that 
would be armed with sidearms and machine- 
guns. I refused to take up this challenge for 
two reasons, First of all, I firmly believe that 
there is enough wisdom in the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation and enough power in 
the Army of the United States to prevent 
any attempt to overthrow our Government 
by military means. 

I refrain from taking this course for a 
second reason. Our basic battle is not one 
of guns but of the spirit. Any victory in 
arms would be completely unavailing if it is 
not preceded by, accompanied by, and fol- 
lowed by a victory for God and truth. 

It is therefore not to the political and 
military, but to them oral and spiritual 
that I would dedicate mysteif. 

First of alt I would dedicate myself to 
the church; its message, its institutions, and 
its program. Surveys point to the appalling 
decrease in church attendance in our country 
during the past several years. If ever there 
was a time when we needed to get behind the 
worship, educational, and mission programs 
of the church, now is that time. 

The event of sputnik revolutionized our 
schools. All the courses have been enriched 
and homework has become a necessity. This 
Increased demand on our students has re- 
sulted in fewer young people and families 
attending Bible studies in churches, 

During this same time the Supreme Court 
of our land has made it almost impossible to 
teach moral and spiritual values in our pub- 
lic schools. 

All of this has come at a time when we 
need to give to our youth the moral and 
spiritual guidance that only the faith can 
give to them. 


In this day of growing secularization of our 
society, are you seeing to it that your family 
learns the Bible as well as biology? Are you 
zealous that your young people learn and 
practice the Ten Commandments with the 
same thoroughness that they apply to the 
multiplication table? Is your family part 
of the problem of the devaluation of the 
fundamental values; or is it a part of the 
growing knowledge of the Christian faith? 

This problem of increased secularization 
can be solyed only on an individual and 
family basis. If we are to meet the challenge 
of communism we must rededicate ourselves 
to the spiritual truths of life. 

How does your giving to the church, its 
local and worldwide programs stack up 
when compared to our challenge? One of 
our officers called me to talk about the num- 
ber of our men who are still giving $200 and 
$300 a year to the work of the church when 
they live as though their income were in the 
$10,000-a-year-or-above bracket. Can we 
honestly say that we are doing our part to 
meet the challenge? 

Need I remind you of the words of Kagawa 
when 30 years ago he asked that we send 
missionaries to Japan? He warned us that 
unless we sent missionaries we would send 
soldiers. We did not send the missionaries 
and so we sent the soldiers. I would say that 
in this day, if we do not send the Bible to 
the world, we will be sending our bombs. 

Second, I would rededicate myself to mak- 
ing democracy and free enterprise work. If 
Washington seems corrupt it is use of 
the men we send there. If our State capitol 
seems to. represent a lack of ideals it is be- 
cause some voting districts send men of small 
character as representatives. 

We play into the Communist hands every 
time there is an unnecessary strike, every 
time a business fails, every time we elect a 
stupid or unethical political leader. 

To defeat communism we must make de- 
mocracy and free enterprise work. Do you 
honestly investigate the candidates running 
for office? Do you work for the men who 
will best enable us to meet the challenge 
ef our day? If not, how can you justify 
your existence in a free society in these trying 
times? 

Finally, I would dedicate myself to Chris- 
tianity and to Christ's highest ideals. 

If you were to listen to the Communists, 
you would think that it is they and not we 
who worship the Prince of Peace. You 
would think that the Communists are more 
concerned with the moral and spiritual 
values than we are, that Communists preach 
justice and the worth of the individual. To 
listen to some of the Communists you would 
think that Karl Marx uttered the words, 
“Proclaim liberty throughout the land,” 
Leviticus 25:10, RSV. 

The challenge is ours. As soon as we begin 
to live our faith the world will see our good 
works and give glory to God who is in heaven. 

Again Iam reminded of the words of Pat- 
rick Henry, “Why stand we here Idle? What 
is It that gentlemen wish? What would they 
have? Is life so dear or peace so sweet as to 
be purchased at the price of chains and slay- 
ery? Forbid it, Almighty God. I know not 
what course others may take, but as for me, 
give me li or give me death.” It was 
Andre Gide who said, “I consider that on ac- 
count of its compromises Christianity is 
I have written and I firmly be- 
lieve that if Christianity had really prevailed 
and if it had really fulfilled the teachings of 
Christ there would today be no question of 
communism; there would indeed be no social 
problem at all.” 

Our world is divided into two warring 
camps. The decision does not seem to have 
been reached. Total war may be avoided. 
The power of communism can be met only by 
a power greater than its own; by an ethic 
broader than the Communist ethic; by a de- 
votlon that goes deeper than the Commu- 
nist’s devotion to his party. 
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Milwaukee’s Fourth of July Circus Parade 
a Smash Hit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
the Fourth of July Milwaukee witnessed 
one of the most spectacular celebrations 
in its history. An estimated 425,000 peo- 
ple lined the 344 miles of streets and 
jammed the lower floors and roofs of 
nearby buildings to witness an authentic 
circus parade. Even the weatherman 
cooperated, supplying a bright sun and 
temperatures in the midseventies, to 
make this Independence Day a colossal 
success. 

The “Day in Old Milwaukee” was 
sponsored by the Schlitz Brewing Co., 
and after the parade it was announced 
that this magnificent spectacle will be- 
come an annual affair. 

The parade had something to please 
every spectator. Marching bands that 
the music man never dreamed of played 
such tunes as “Yankee Doodle” and “On 
Wisconsin” as the crowd cheered. Horse 
lovers stood in admiration of the giant 
Clydesdales, Percherons, and Belgians 
that pulled the old circus wagons along 
the streets, while the Indians rode atop 
the many different breeds of ponies. 
Clowns of all types in gaily colored cos- 
tumes amused the crowd with their 
tricks, and elephants, lions, and tigers, 
some of them fiercely snarling at the 
crowd and others lying quietly and sur- 
veying the audience with disdain, pro- 
vided the elements of a real oldtime cir- 
cus. It was a fitting and proper festival 
for a State that was mother to more 
than 90 circuses. 

All in all, 2,500 people contributed to 
make the “Day in Old Milwaukee” an 
unforgettable success. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial from the Milwaukee Sentinel of 
Friday, July 5, entitled “What a Day,” 
and one from the Milwaukee Journal of 
the same day entitled “Congratulations, 
All,” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Sentinel, July 5, 1963] 
WAT A DAY 

It was the greatest. 

More people and more animals in Milwau- 
kee than on any day In history. More wide- 
eyed kids. More grownups remembering the 
past and enjoying the present. More litter to 
be cleaned up after the circus parade was 
over. 

The crowds were the biggest and happiest. 
Even the weatherman cooperated. 

Schlitz did it again. For the second time 
it made Milwaukee famous, this time in a 
single day. With its parade and fireworks it 
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teamed up perfectly with the traditional 
Public programs in the parks. It was a happy 
Partnership between public and private en- 
terprise (something we need more of). 
The Day in Old Milwaukee” had plenty of 
n superlatives to describe 
Let's have one every year. 


{From the Milwaukee Journal, July 5, 1963] 
CONGRATULATIONS, ALL 

Whee, That was a Fourth of July in Mul- 
Waukee, 

On the day after, it calls for nothing but 
Congratulations and community thanks to 
all hands. It was so good that, even after 
the Schlitz company and its president, Rob. 
ert Uihiein, Jr., had put so much money 
and planning into their contribution of the 
great circus parade and the tremendous fire- 
Works show, their own reaction was Just the 


Same as everybody else's, “Isn't this fun?“ 


The things people worry about in advance 
Of an affair like this did not happen. Crowd 
Conduct was all but exemplary. The park 
Programs were more smashing successes than 
ever. The parade moved along remarkably 
Well for its size. Police efforts at directing 
the crowds and keeping traffic moving suc- 
Ceeded remarkably in the circumstances. 

We didn't happen to hear any citizen 
Saying a direct thank you to a representative 
Of the police force, but we hope some did. 
Bear in mind that not a single Milwaukee 
Officer was able to enjoy the holiday himself 
with his own family. The day would not 
have been the success it was without the de- 
partment's smart planning and fine execu- 
tion, the almost unfailing patience and court- 
esy of the men on duty. 

Another special commendation belongs to 
the city and county forces that had the 
Cleanup duty. The litter was inevitably im- 
mense. Its speedy, efficient disappearance 
y Friday morning seemed almost miracu- 

ms, 

One big lesson is that, as it turned out, 
adding the circus parade spectacle and su- 
Per fireworks show in the harbor took noth- 
ing away from traditional events and doings. 
Enthusiasm for the scattered park activities 
Sponsored by the Fourth of July commission 
diminished not at all. Even the zoo at- 
tracted a typical Sunday crowd. There were 
Plenty of residents and visitors to absorb 
more of everything. 

The Schlitz contribution is now formally 
announced to be annual. This establishes 
that the Fourth of July in Milwaukee will 
Row be known nationwide as one of the pre- 
miere events on the fun calendar. The heav- 
ens may not always be as benign as they were 
8 but that is the only cloud on the 

n. 


Religion in School 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. HARRIS, Mr. Speaker, the re- 
Cent decision of the Supreme Court pro- 
hibiting required reading of the Bible 
and the recitation of the Lord's Prayer 
in public schools, has brought about 
Much uniform concern throughout the 
country, and substantial controversy. 
It has provoked a great deal of discus- 
Sion among our people and we have ob- 
Served the widely circulated news re- 
Ports, discussions of column writers and 
Newspaper editorials. 
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Our people are rightly concerned over 
the freedom of religion, the right to wor- 
ship God as we choose, and the separa- 
tion of church and state a principle pre- 
eminent throughout the history of our 
Nation. 

Our people are also concerned that 
this Nation will continue under the di- 
vine guidance and belief in God as the 
Supreme Ruler of the universe and that 
our children be strengthened through 
opportunities attained only through the 
reading of the scriptures and prayer. 
There should be no conflict with these 
two great principles in the life of Amer- 
ica. 

The Arkansas Baptist, a news maga- 
zine of our State of Arkansas had an 
editorial on this subject commenting on 
the Supreme Court decision. It is brief, 
to the point, and explicit in its position. 
I am sure it would be of interest to the 
Members of Congress and the innumera- 
ble readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and I include it in the Record for the 
attention of our colleagues and all those 
who may have an interest in this edi- 
torial on religion in school: 


RELIGION IN SCHOOL 


The latest ruling of the Supreme Court, 
overruling required reading of the Bible and 
compulsory recitation of the Lord's Prayer in 
public schools, is in line with the Court's 
previous ruling against the use of a pre- 
scribed prayer in public schools. The prayer 
involved in this instance is one from the 
Scriptures, but the principle is the same. 

In the case just ruled upon by the Court, 
the evidence indicated the laws of the State 
of Maryland had required the reading of 
Scripture passages and the recitation of the 
Lord's Prayer, for the daily opening exercises 
of the public schools. 

We call the United States of America a 
Christian Nation. But here are found peo- 
ple of many religious faiths, including those 
which are not Christian. If a religious exer- 
cise is to be required by law for a public in- 
stitution, what religion shall it be? 

Religion is by its very nature individual 
and voluntary. It cannot be prescribed or 
superimposed by forces outside individual 
persons. Compulsory reading of the Bible 
and forced recitation of prayer do not con- 
stitute religious experience. 

In ruling against required Bible reading 
and recitation of prayer in public schools, 
the Supreme Court has acted in harmony 
with the spirit of our Constitution and in the 
best interest of the spiritual life of our Na- 
tion. 

E.L.M. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Illinois 
Federation of Republican Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the Mi- 
nois Federation of Republican Women at 
a recent statewide meeting, passed sev- 
eral resolutions relative to disarmament 
and the Monroe Doctrine, which I would 
like to have reprinted at this point in 
the RECORD. 
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SURREPTITIOUS DISARMAMENT 
Whereas the official U.S. State Department 
publication 7277 entitled "Freedom From 
War: the United States Program for General 
and Complete Disarmament in a Peaceful 
World,” which is essentially the same as 
Khrushchev's own disarmament proposal of 


.1959, proposes to abolish U.S. Armed Forces 


and nuclear weapons in three stages and sub- 
ject us to a U.N. Peace Force; and 

Whereas while Americans are lulled into a 
false sense of security by the largest peace- 
time military budget in history and the 
calling up of the reserves, unilateral dis- 
armament is actually already carried 
out by the cancellation of the Skybolt mis- 
sile which would enable our planes to bomb 
enemy territory without flying over enemy 
soil; by the cancellation of the RS—70 recon- 
naissance strike bomber; by the halting of 
production of the B-58 supersonic medium 
bomber; by our failure to conduct nuclear 
tests which are adequate to keep us first in 
the nuclear missile race; by the disastrous 
concessions the United States has made to 
persuade the Soviet Union to sign a test 
ban agreement; by the dismantling of our 
45 missile bases in Turkey and Italy; by the 
failure to put the successfully tested Nike- 
Zeus antimissile system into production; by 
the cutback in the attack submarine pro- 
gram; by our failure to match Soviet capa- 
bility in chemical and biological weapons; 
by our unilateral renunciation of any effort 
to use outer space for military purposes; 
and by the reduction of striking power of 
the US. Strategic Air Command; 

Resolved, That the Illinois Federation of 
Republican Women urge Congress to repeal 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
Act (Public Law 87-297, passed in 1961), and 
take all necessary steps to insure that Amer- 
ica’s military defense is superior to that of 
our enemies; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Illinois Federation of 
Republican Women urge Congress to investi- 
gate the growing evidence that the Senate's 
constitutional treaty power is being bypassed 
by secret deals between the executive branch 
of our Government and the Soviet Union 
which are even more damaging to American 
interests than the Democrat sellouts of 
Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


Whereas Eleanor Roosevelt said the Mon- 
roe Doctrine is “out of date,” and Khru=- 
shchev said, “Now the remains of this doc- 
trine should best be buried as every dead 
body is, so that it does not poison the air 
by its decay;” and 5 

Whereas in October 1962, President Ken- 
nedy gave Khrushchey assurance against 
any invasion of Cuba,” and, in fulfillment of 
this illegal promise, the Kennedy adminis- 
tration is using U.S. military forces to stop 
the Cuban freedom fighters in their efforts 
to liberate their homeland from Castro; and 

Whereas the slogan that Cuba is armed 
only with defensive weapons is a fiction de- 
signed to obscure the fact that Cuba has 
Soviet troops, Migs, missiles, and bombers, 
and is the headquarters for subversion and 
espionage throughout Latin America; and 

Whereas the Monroe Doctrine never pre- 
cipitated war, but for 140 years brought 
peace to the Western Hemisphere by its clear 
statement of American policy; and 

Whereas if we permit Khrushchey to bury 
the Monroe Doctrine by retaining his Red 
missile base 90 miles off our coast, then his 
boast “we will bury you” may be close to 
realization; . 

Resolved, That the Ilinois Federation of 
Republican Women urge the U.S. Congress to 
reestablish the Monroe Doctrine by taking all 
necessary steps to eliminate Communist tyr- 
anny from Cuba. 

Passed May 7, 1963. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
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First Explorers Entered Gilmer County, 
West Virginia, in 1772 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the first white explorers to 
enter Gilmer County, W. Va., came in 
1772, although a land claim exists which 
dates back to 1766, according to a his- 
torical article in the Charleston 
(W. Va.) Gazette-Mail of June 16, 1963. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

Fmsr GILMER LAND GRANT DATED IN 1766 


It is written that William Lowther and 
Jesse and Elias Hughes were the first white 
people to enter Gilmer County. In 1772 they 
came down the Little Kanawha River, naming 
tributaries as they journeyed. James Work- 
man’s land claim dating from 1766 was vali- 
dated in 1781. It lay on the Little Kanawha 
in present Gilmer County, the most of which 
was then in the bounds of Monongalia. 
Workman or his agent must have built a 
cabin or planted a crop or marked trees on 
which to base his claim. 

The first settlers came in the early 1800's. 
After the War of 1812 several families came 
from the Cheat River area, near St. George, 
then in Randolph County. One of them was 
William Stainaker who acquired many acres. 
He built two brick dwellings, one of which 
remains. It is not the first courthouse. His 
son Salathiel occupied the other until it had 
to be razed just before 1880. Dekalb was the 
first William Stalnaker had it laid 
out in 1840 at the mouth of Mill Seat Run, 
ready to become the seat of a new county. 

Samuel L. Hays also lived in a brick house, 
near the mouth of Stewart’s Creek (now Hays 
City). Asa delegate in the Virginia General 
Assembly he presented petitions Jan. 3, 1845, 
for the creation of a new county from parts 
of Lewis and Kanawha. In 30 days Gilmer 
County was a reality. 

The act provided that the 15 justices 
should meet at the residence of Salathiel 
Stalnaker to organize the county. In the 
election to choose a permanent county seat 
“The Ford” won. Before the court met to 
canvass the ballots, Glenville was laid out by 
8. L. Hays on land belonging to William H. 
Ball and a deed or gift of a lot for public 
buildings was ready. 

Excitement was high in the winter and 
spring of 1861. People quickly took sides on 
public issues. Business slackened and coun- 
ty offices became vacant. Men went off to 
conventions. C. I. Conrad was an elected 
delegate to the Richmond convention which 
decided for secession. Conrad voted nay. 
Henry H. Withers of Troy was a delegate 
to the Second Wheeling Convention which 
reorganized the government of Virginia and 
took steps to form a new State. W. W. 
Warder of Troy was a member of the con- 
vention which made a constitution for West 
Virginia. 

Early in 1862 Capt. James Moore Ewing re- 
cruited Company G 10th West Virginia Fed- 
eral Infantry. It became a part of the regi- 
ment commanded by Gen. Thomas Maley 
Harris who had been practicing medicine at 
Glenville when the war began. 

A company of 75 home guards was orga- 
nized in the spring of 1864 with William T. 
Wiant as captain. “They built a fort of 
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square timber, 30 by 30, on a hill overlooking 
Glenville, and there kept their arms, pro- 
visions, etc. until its evacuation in December 
1864, a few days after which it was burned 
by the Confederates,” It was called Fort 
Moore in honor of Captain Ewing. 

One night some local Confederates, with 
Side and Ben Campbell as leaders, came gal- 
loping down the river road toward the fort, 
shooting and making enough noise to indi- 
cate that a large troop was approaching. The 
fort was evacuated immediately. 

About 360 men joined the Union armies. 
Probably as many enrolled with the Con- 
federates. 

Glenville had 398 inhabitants In 1860. 
Ten years later it had 174. “The late war 
spread destruction through Gilmer County,” 
wrote Louisa Linn about 1877, “The South- 
ern Methodist Church. Baptist Hall, which 
was partly used for a school, jail, and a num- 
ber of other buildings were destroyed. Some 
of the best citizens moved away. The town 
soon became a desolate looking place.” 

The population of the county in 1860 was 
3759, 52 of whom were slaves and 22 were 
free Negro. The peak of 12,046 was reached 
in 1940. In 1960 it was only 8,050. They 
went away to jobs in industrial plants and 
to teach school. 

Glenville State College in the fall of 1962 
had 796 full-time students, 102 being grad- 
uates of Gilmer County high schools. 

Gilmer is among the six top counties in 
the production of oil and gas. The mining 
of coal, auger, strip, and underground, is a 
major business. 

The West Virginia State Folk Festival Inc. 
and the Gilmer County Historical Society 
Inc. labor to keep alive an interest in our 
past. 

Bessw Boro BELL. 


Interior Committee Review of Coal Re- 
search Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, because 
I support the program of coal research 
which is authorized by Congress and is 
now being conducted in the Department 
of the Interior, I was gratified to see 
that the conference committee in re- 
porting the adjustments of its differ- 
ences on the Interior Appropriation Act 
for fiscal year 1964—H.R. 5279—has pro- 
vided the funds necessary to permit the 
coal research program to proceed with- 
out interruption, But, because I support 
the program I rise at this time to pro- 
vide assurances to the Members concern- 
ing the direction and supervision of coal 
research. 

The Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, of which I am proud to be 
chairman, reported favorably the legis- 
lation which established the Office of 
Coal Research. The committee, how- 
ever, was very much concerned—just as 
I know most Members are concerned— 
as to how the money appropriated for 
research projects is spent. Accordingly, 
we have maintained close surveillance 
over the Secretary of the Interior and 
his staff. 

Earlier this year, when we learned that 
the Secretary of the Interior had defini- 
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tive proposals for multimillion-dollar 
contracts, the Mines and Mining Sub- 
committee under the able chairmanship 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Epmonpson}], immediately scheduled 
hearings to examine and review the di- 
rection in which the program was ori- 
ented. The review that was conducted 
was, I think, truly comprehensive and 
exhaustive with bipartisan support for 
which I thank both the chairman of the 
subcommittee and the ranking minority 
member, the gentleman form Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Saytor] who, as we all know, 
represents one of the great coal produc- 
ing areas of the country. 

The subcommittee heard testimony 
from the Department of the Interior and 
also from the President's science adviser, 
Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner, and leading rep- 
resentatives of industry and labor in- 
cluding Mr. Stephen F. Dunn, president 
of the National Coal Association and Mr. 
W. A. Boyle, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America. In addition, 
we had one phase examined in detail by 
the Comptroller General and receiv 
comments from one of the prospective 
contractors. 

When Members vote on the Interior 
Department Appropriation Act this 
week, they may feel assured that the 
committee having legislative jurisdic- 
tion will maintain its scrutiny over the 
program. This was guaranteed when 
the Managers on the part of the House 
at the conference included in the state- 
ment on the conference report the pro- 
viso that, in connection with the money 
appropriated for coal research, “The 
projects shall be subject to the provisions 
of the resolution of the Subcommittee 
on Mines and Mining of the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
dated June 10, 1963.” Accordingly, Mr. 
Speaker, I think it is appropriate at this 
time to make public that resolution of 
the Mines and Mining Subcommittee 50 
that all Members, as well as the public, 
may know precisely the basis on which 
the conferees have acted. 

As part of the background of this res- 
olution the House is advised that the 
one thing that the committee found to 
give it concern in connection with a coal 
research program as a lack of standardi- 
zation for consultation with the techni- 
cal advisory committee or committees 
which were to be established pursuant 
to the Act of July 7, 1960 (74 Stat. 336) 
which established the Office of Coal Re- 
search. We recognize that ultimate re- 
sponsibility is vested in the Secretary of 
the Interior; it should not and cannot be 
placed elsewhere. However, the subcom- 
mittee is unanimously united on th 
proposition that there must be close, and 
continuing consultation with the ad- 
visory committee and this is provided 
for in the resolution referred to by the 
conferees on the Appropriation Act. 

Under permission previously gran 
I include as part of my remarks the full 
text of the resolution adopted by the 
Subcommittee on Mines and Mining, 
June 10, 1963: 

RESOLUTION BY SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINES AN? 
MINING, COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND IN 
SULAR AFFAIRS 
Whereas the act of July 7, 1960 (74 Stat. 

336) established in the Department of th 

Interior an Office of Coal Research for 
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encouragement and stimulation of produc- 
tion and conservation of coal in the United 
States through contract research and de- 
velopment; and 

Whereas said act established a Technical 
Advisory Committee of recognized experts 
from various aspects of coal research to 
assist the examination and evaluation of re- 
search proposals and contracts; and 

Whereas certain proposals under consid- 
eration by the Office of Coal Research will 
involve the construction and operation of 
Pilot plants if work preliminary thereto 
Indicates the technical desirability and feas- 
ibility of such pilot plant construction and 
Operation; and 

Whereas the Subcommittee on Mines and 
Mining of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives recognizes the need for advance ap- 
Propriation of funds in order to permit re- 
Search to proceed on a timely schedule; and 

Whereas, the Subcommittee on Mines and 
Mining of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
Present, found no reason at this time to 
Object to proceeding with developmental 
Work on the projects now under consideration 
for appropriation in the Office of Coal Re- 
Search; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Subcommittee on 
Mines and Mining of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the House 
of Representatives hereby advises the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives that it has no objection to 
the inclusion of funds in H.R. 5279, 88th 
Congress, the fiscal year 1964, Department 
Of the Interior and related agencies Appro- 
Priation Act, in the following amounts and 
for the following purposes upon the condi- 
tions set forth in this resolution: 

1. $2,000,000 for a proposed research con- 
tract with the Consolidation Coal Co., also 

wn as “Project Gasoline,” for a research 
Project involving the manufacture of gaso- 
line from conl. 

2. $200,000 for a proposed research contract 
With the Northern American Coal Co. for a 
Tesearch project on extraction of alumina 
from shale and clay mined with coal, 

3. $375,000 for a proposed research contract 
with the Institute of Gas Technology or an- 
Other qualified nization for a research 
Proposal involving production of gas from 
lignite 


4. $1,000,000 for the development of a pilot 
plant or plants necessary in connection with 
the coal gasification projects of the Office of 
Coal Research involved in contracts or pro- 
Posed contracts with the General Electric Co., 
Also known as “Project Bootstrap," and with 
such firms as may be selected for research 
Contracts under what is referred to as the 
“gasification program" in the Annual Report 
Of the Secretary of the Interior, submitted to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
On February 21, 1963, by Executive Commu- 
Nication No. 464; and be it further 

Resolved, That the subcommittee advises 

© House Committee on Appropriations that 
it has no objection to contracts for the afore- 
Said purposes being entered into by the Sec- 
Tetary if: 

1. The process proposed for research is 
examined and evaluated by the Technical 
Advisory Committee and the minutes of such 
meeting reflect the judgment of each mem- 

participating in the examination and 
e in accordance with the act of July 
+ 1960. 
2. The Technical Advisory Committee re- 
the progress of preliminary research 
and reevaluates each project before the in- 
tiation of construction of the pilot plant 
R to award for construction of the plant 

3. The Secretary determines, after consul- 
tations with the Technical Advisory Com- 
Mittee, in connection with the proposed 
Pilot plant for the production of gas from 
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Hgnite, that the work cannot be undertaken 
at the Bureau of Mines’ Grand Fork, 
N. Dak, laboratory, and that the award of 
the proposed contract will not be a duplica- 
tion of work being carried on at Grand Forks 
or other facilities of the Bureau of Mines; 
and be it further 
Resolved, That it is the recommendation 
of the Subcommittee on Mines and Mining 
of the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs that the Secretary of the In- 
terlor in each case will choose the location 
of the pilot plant based on scientific and 
economic considerations after consultation 
with the Technical Advisory Committee; and 
be it further 
Resolved, That the subcommittee respect- 
fully suggests to the conferees on behalf of 
the House of Representatives on H.R. 5279, 
88th Congress, that the House insist on the 
views set forth in this resolution as a condi- 
tion for including those funds that are in 
dispute between the House and the Senate 
in connection with appropriations for the 
Office of Coal Research and that the legisla- 
tive history includes specific reference to this 
resolution. 
Ep EDMONDSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Mines and 
Mining, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 
Adopted this 10th day of June 1963. 


Clay County, W. Va., Settled by Hunters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, according to a recent article 
in the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette- 
Mail, Clay County, W. Va., was original- 
ly settled by hunters. Located in the very 
center of the Mountain State, and once 
entirely covered by a virgin forest, Clay 
County subsequently produced great 
quantities of fine timber, and later, coal, 
oil, and gas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recor, as follows: 

CLAY County, W. VA, SETTLED BY HUNTERS 

Clay County was established from parts of 
Braxton and Nicholas Counties by an act of 
the Virginia Assembly on March 29, 1858. 
The county was named Clay in honor of 
Henry Clay, the Kentucky statesman, a po- 
litical favorite of western Virginians, and 
who had been born in Hanover County, Va., 
April 12, 1777, 

This area laid out for Clay County con- 
tained 346.61 square miles, and was drained 
by Eik River, except a portion of the southern 
part drained by Twenty Mile and Bell Creek, 
tributaries of Gauley River. 

The county seat was named Marshall, and 
was located on the farm on Elk 
River across from the mouth of Buffalo Creek, 

The first county court was held in a farm 
house on July 12, 1858. The county was 
divided into five magisterial districts, Buf- 
falo, Henry, Otter, Pleasant, and Union, 

The courthouse (a small one-story build- 
ing), was built near the upper corner of 
what is now the courthouse square, with a 
porch running along with Main Street. A 
jall located on the terrace back of the court- 
house was built of logs. Both buildings were 
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used by the county for 45 years, when they 
were replaced by the present courthouse 
built in 1902, 

The first circuit court was held October 
21, 1858, with Judge E. B. Bailey presiding. 

By an act of the first State legislature of 
the new State of West Virginia on October 
10, 1863, the name of the county seat was 
changed from Marshall to Henry. 

While the county seat was officially named 
Henry, and was incorporated as Henry in 
1895, it was generally referred to as Clay 
Court House until 1927 when it was officially 
shortened to Clay to conform with the name 
of the post office. 

The people who had settled in what is 
now Clay County were largely a hunting 
class who drifted in from other parts of 
Nicholas County, some of whom had settled 
in Buffalo District as early as 1830, The 
Irishman McCalgin, who settled at the site 
of Clay, was one of the early 1830 settlers. 

The entire region was covered with virgin 
timber. The early lumber industry was car- 
ried on along Elk River which had good fa- 
cilities for rafting. The rafting industry 
did not begin until after the close of the 
Civil War, It grew to be a great industry 
with its millions of feet of logs, lumber, 
staves and crossties. The early Clay County 
forest condition can be known by a study 
of the virgin timber areas (as per the State 
geological survey of 1917). A boundary of 
15,000 acres was found to contain 100 million 
feet board measure of stich species of tim- 
ber as white oak, poplar, hemlock, chest- 
nut and other especies. 

This industry had been carried on for 30 
years before the coal industry became promi- 
nent, and oi] and gas were found to be im- 
portant resources. A railroad called the 
Charleston, Clendenin & Sutton was built 
up Elk River in 1895 and reached Clay Court 
House December 10, 1895. In 1903, Henry G. 
Davis purchased this railroad and changed 
its name to the Coal & Coke; then in the 
spring of 1918, it was taken over by the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad Co. 

Among the first coal companies to begin 

operation in the county were: In 1903 the 
Elliott-Splint located at Pisgah, a part of 
Clay Court House, and in 1904, the Elk River 
Coal & Lumber Co. located in Dundon at 
the mouth of Buffalo Creek. In 1910, J. G. 
Bradley built 20 miles of railroad up Buffalo 
Creek through his tract of virgin timber to 
Widen where he opened up his mines and 
worked about 800 men. This railroad was 
named the Buffalo Creek & Gauley Railroad. 
The mining town was named Widen and soon 
became Clay County’s largest town, with a 
population of 1,200. The first coal loaded 
at Widen was in 1911. 
From 1916 to 1952 the mines on Middle 
Creek were in operation with main office, 
the Hartland Colliery Co., located at Hartland 
on the Coal & Coke Railroad. A 5-mile 
railroad, called the Middle Creek Railroad 
Co., was built to supply such well-known coal 
companies as the Middle Creek Coal, the Le 
Moyne Coal, the Reedland Coal, the French 
Colliery, Leatherwood Colliery, Jones & 
Winifrede Coal, Mid Lothian-Jewell Coal and 
the Elk Ridge Coal Co. All the mines com- 
bined worked about 1,000 men. 

The Clay County Bank was built in 1902 
and has gradually grown with the century of 
progress. The late S. H. McLane was its 
cashier for over a half century. It started 
with capital less than $10,000 and total re- 
sources less than $200,000. In 1930 it had 
grown to $50,000 capital and $593,743 total 
deposits. 

In 1960, with W. M. Smith, cashier, the 
old two-story brick building was replaced 
by a beautiful modern building, and with 
total capital, $255,340.41, and total deposits 
of $2,186,777.58. 

Population of Clay County has grow from 
700 in 1858 to 14,961 in 1959. 

Clay County High School was built in 
1913. The building consisted of six class- 
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rooms, a full basement, a library, an audito- 
rium with a stage, and principal's office. 

In 1930 an addition was built to include 
large gymnasium, a home economics kitchen 
and sewing room and four other classrooms. 
In 1942 a gray stone addition was bulit and 
is used for vocational agriculture and indus- 
trial arts, and the upper floor is for the band 
class. In 1959 the Standard Bryant Annex 
was built and houses the freshman classes, 
chemistry and physics, and school cafeteria. 
The school has grown from 125 enrollment 
in 1916 to 1,200 students In 1962. The one- 
room schools have been consolidated and 
schoolbuses baul children to and from 
schools. All schools have hot lunch pro- 
grams. 

JESSIE L. KETTH. 


Easterner Is Happy in West Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 
the newspapers and television are 
crammed each day with stories with a 
strong anti-South flavor. Antisouthern- 
ism, because of this constant “brain- 
washington,” is rapidly becoming a fad 
in the North; a dangerous and hateful 
thing to happen to this country. 

Trying to tell the true story of the 
South in the face of this “jamming” is 
almost an impossibility. The northern 
and eastern newspapers deliberately 
close down their news columns to any 
favorable report, but occasionally, a 
columnist writes something complimen- 
tary and it is allowed to pass censorship. 

Such a story appeared in the Golden 
Years column of Mr. Thomas Collins, 
which ran in the Washington Evening 
Star on June 27. 

It is coincidental that the city de- 
scribed so glowingly in that column hap- 
pens to be in the congressional district 
I have the honor to represent. What is 
said of Shreveport, La., applies equally 
to a number of other cities and towns of 
not only my district, but the other seven 
districts as well. 

For the benefit of those of my fellow 
Members who may never have read a 
pleasant word about the South in their 
newspapers, I commend the following 
story: = 

EASTERNER Is HAPPY In WEST LOUISIANA 

Å (By Thomas Collins) 

An easterner, Samuel Palmer, has found a 
new retirement paradise—and a midwest- 
erner, Mrs. Bouri Flesch, is looking for one. 

Mr. Palmer discovered western Louisiana. 

“After I retired in the East on a modest 
income, I spent a couple of years looking for 
an ideal place to live,” he says. “I finally 
settled on the Red River Valley in Louisiana, 
in the town of Shreveport. It has about 
200,000 people, is located near the Texas 
border, and has a mild climate. There's 
snow every winter, but not enough to bother. 
And midsummer is no warmer than Balti- 
more because there is always a cool breeze 
from the Gulf of Mexico, 175 miles to the 
south. It is the cleanest city, morally and 
physically, I have ever seen.” 
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The Palmers bought in Shreveport a six- 
room, two-bath home on a 75-by-175 lot for 
$15,000, Total taxes on it are $120 a year. 
“There is a State sales tax of 2 percent,” Mr. 
Palmer relates, but no State income tax for 
couples with incomes under $6,000. There is 
no property tax on automobiles, and the 
license tag costs $3 a year.” 

Homes, food, and clothing cost about the 
same in Shreveport as in Maryland or Penn- 
sylvania, the Palmers find. But there are 
savings on other things, especially on fuel 
since they are in the center of the natural 
gas country. “I have found,” says Mr. 
Palmer, that living on the same scale as in 
the East, our costs run about 20 percent 
lower.“ 

He describes the country as a land of roll- 
ing hills covered with cattle ranches, dairy 
farms and gas wells, and with lakes, good 
fishing and boating, friendly people, sunny 
skies, good hospitals and fine churches. 
“And whether you get $250 or $2,500 a month 
you will like it here.” 

Mrs. Flesch may be showing up in Shreve- 
port any day now. 

My husband retired a year ago last De- 
cember,” she says, and we moved out to a 
Wisconsin farm I had owned for 10 years. It 
had an old farmhouse, and we looked for- 
ward with enthusiasm to remodeling it. 

“We tore out walls, paneled over old plaster, 
changed windows, and tiled floors. It was 
hard work. Moreover it was endless. As we 
modernized one thing another would look 
old, and we'd have to remodel that. 

There were porches at the rear and front 
of the house. They sacrificed those to en- 
large the living room. Then they found they 
had nowhere to sit to enjoy the fresh coun- 
try air. So they built another porch. Then, 
since they liked to barbecue, they bullt a 
fireplace on the porch. “This gave it such a 
nice, homey touch that we glazed it in so we 
would use it all winter. Now we'll have to 
build another porch.” 

The remodeling has been expensive, Mrs. 
Flesch says, because they have had to hire 
outside labor. “Workers are slow and over- 
charge us, and it’s almost impossible to get 
carpenters in the country. Then there was 
the night when my amateur husband had an 
accident with the power saw, and it was 
stormy and sleeting, and 22 miles to the 
hospital. 

“Through the late winter and early spring 
we covered the entire upstairs floor of the 
house with young tomato plants which we 
were carefully nursing for an early start. 
The sun turned warm one day, and we 
thought spring had arrived. We moved the 
plants outdoors. That night it froze.” 

The Flesches felt dutybound to utilize the 
fine soil on their 24% acres to grow vegetables. 
So they planted with enthusiasm. “The up- 
shot of this was that we couldn't keep things 
weeded, and about August the grasshoppers 
and crickets took over.” 

The first winter was one of continuous 
snow and they spent much of their time dig- 
ging out. This last winter, a severe one 
everywhere, the Flesches thought they were 
having a heat wave when the thermometer 
got up to zero. 

“We have been heating the house with oil, 
gas, wood, and electricity,” Mrs. Flesch says, 
“and in the mornings during the winter our 
house looked like a Gary steel mill, with four 
chimneys belching smoke * * * and still we 
were freezing inside. There was nothing to 
stop the wind sweeping across the prairie and 
rignt through our expensively insulated 
walls.” 

Mrs. Flesch says they like their farm we 
think.” 

“That is, we might, if we ever had time to 
stop and enjoy it.” 

And then, “By the way, do you know any 
renters or buyers? We're moving south next 
winter.” 


July 15 
Urban Redevelopment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the high 
hopes we all share for the great Ameri- 
can cities of tomorrow can be fulfilled 
only through the farsightedness of the 
urban renewal programs of today. Ur- 
ban redevelopment is a complex problem. 
one of special interest to Members such 
as myself who represent center city 
areas in Congress. I feel that urban re- 
newal is not merely a responsibility of 
government; all residents of metropoli- 
tan communities should be heard and 
mobilized in the effort to create, or re- 
create, attractive and functional center 
cities. 

An article by Raymond A. Andersen. 
former Urban Renewal Administration 
field representative, in the July 8 issue of 
Realtor’s Headlines suggests how one 
community called upon its realtors, other 
private professional personnel, and inter- 
ested citizens to initiate and to implement 
a local urban renewal program. There 
is a lesson for all parties concerned with 
urban renewal in Mr. Andersen's expe- 
rience as head of the Evansville (Ind.) 
Redevelopment Commission: 

Across the country today, cities with active 
urban renewal programs are faced with the 
problems of having a greater and greater 
supply of cleared, fully improved land avall- 
able for varied uses with, in many cases, 2° 
ready or apparent developers in sight. 

One need only glance at the Listing of 
Project Land Available for Private Develop“ 
ment,” published by the Federal Urban Re- 
newal Administration, to obtain an indica 
tion of the scope of the problem. That pub- 
lication recently indicated that there will be 
over 208 million square feet of residen 
land, 81.3 million square feet of comme 
land (much of this downtown) and more 
than 186 million square feet of industrial 
land ready to be marketed by various 1 
urban renewal agencies across the country 
by July 1, 1963. 

Even though the primary purpose of the 
urban renewal program is the elimination of 
slums and blight, and not simply 
property back on the tax rolls, some Mem- 
bers of Congress, as well as members of local 
governing bodies, have become concerned 
about this inventory of cleared land and the 
carrying charges, both direct and ind! 
(almost all of this cleared land is tax exempt 
while owned by a local public agency and the 
urban renewal project pays interest on the 
loans that are used to finance the undertake 
ing of such projects—loans that are repai of 
in part, out of the proceeds from the sale 
this land) that are attached thereto. 

Given our national trends of population 
growth and movement, any improved lan 
made available for development in ur of 
areas will eventually sell. The question t 
how soon the present inventory of vaca? 
land will sell is dependent upon many tao. 
tors such as the well-being of the nati 
and local economies, that are outside of oat 
scope of control of the local urban rene a 
agency. However, if land is made availabl 
in soundly conceived, well-planned urban x 
newal projects, the quickness with whi A 
such land will sell depends, I believe, al 
great extent upon the role which the 1! 
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Teal estate board and realtors play in the 
Planning and sales program. 

Much has been written about the role of 
the realtor in urban renewal. The purpose 
of writing this article is to relate a portion 
of this total role that realtor’s have played 
in the Evansville urban renewal program, a 
portion which I fee] will become more im- 
portant and necessary as the effort to renew 
blighted areas continues to grow. 

In. the spring of 1962, as the new executive- 
Secretary of the Evansville Redevelopment 
Commission, I was faced with the following 
Problem: the city of Evansville and the 
Federal Government had invested almost 
$1,800,000 in a 36-acre slum clearance proj- 
ect. This project made available 21 acres, 
known as the Mid-Town Industrial Park, of 
Cleared, fully improved land, 4 blocks from 
the county court house and 7 blocks from 
the 100 percent corner for light industrial 
and commercial purposes. And yet, in the 
15 months that this property had been on 
the market, only 3 acres had been sold and 
2% acres of this was to adjacent and remain- 
ing business for off-street parking and load- 
ing “acilities. 

A look at the record showed that a widely- 
advertised public offering of this property 
had been made and that the property had 
Since been periodically advertised. In addi- 
tion, during the course of the project it had 
Teccived considerable publicity. Why, then, 
hadn't this land been selling rapidly? 

The first consideration was the question 
of price. However, a meeting with H. B. 
McCoy and Donald Raeber, local realtors who 
had prepared the reuse appraisals for this 
property, quickly -dispelled any thought I 
had that the area might not be priced 
Tealistically. Not only did they feel that 
this property was realistically priced, but it 
Was, in their opinion, some of the best, 
Centrally-located property available for light 
industrial uses in the city. 

Contact was made with Stan C. Heugel, 
then president of the Evansville Board of 
Realtors, who suggested and arranged a meet- 
ing with O. w. Kattman and Curtis E. Huber, 
both of whom are realtors dealing in com- 
Mercial and industrial property in the city. 

meeting proved to be the turning (or 
Perhaps starting would be the better word) 
Point in the sale of land in the Mid-Town 
Industrial Park. : 

At this meeting all facets of the problem 
Were discussed. It was agreed that this 
Property was desirable, properly priced and 
had been actively’ promoted. It was also 
their opinion that while the city had been 
Classified by the Department of Commerce 
as an economically depressed area (a classi- 
fication which we have since lost due to a 

ndous communitywide effort) that 
the local economy was definitely on the up- 
Swing and that this area should capture its 
Share of those local industries and busineses 
that were expanding. They also were of the 
Opinion that the first substantial sale of 
Property in the interior of this project would 
in turn spark the development of the whole 
area. How then to capture that first sale 
and ignite that spark? 

It was finally suggested that perhaps this 
Property wasn't selling because the local ur- 
ban renewal agency had not established a 
definite policy with regard to the payment 
Sf a commission to licensed real estate 

kers if they participate in a sale. It was 

pointed out that in planning for 

their expansion, local businesses and indus- 

tries normally contacted and utilized local 

Tealtors to assist them in site location, acqui- 
Sition, and other related matters. 

After discussion, it was decided that a 
Policy statement on the payment of commis- 
Slons to realtors who act as brokers in the 
Sale of project land would be prepared and 
Presented to the local urban renewal agency. 

policy statement, as presented and 
adopted, stated, in part, that: (1) active in- 
terest on the part of realtors in the sale of 
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project land is to be solicited and encouraged; 
(2) a commission of 6 percent of the gross 
sale price will be paid to any licensed real 
estate broker who originates and participates 
in negotiations that result in a consummated 
sale; (3) in passing upon the acceptability 
of offers to purchase, the fact that a com- 
mission may be payable if the offer is ac- 
cepted and the sale consummated, will not 
be taken into consideration by the local ur- 
ban renewal agency. 

Upon adoption of this policy statement, 
“For Sale" signs in the project were revised to 
the effect that interested persons could con- 
tact their realtor with regard to information 
about this property. Newspaper and direct 
mail advertising was also changed to indi- 
cate that offers to purchase could be sub- 
mitted through a realtor and that commis- 
sions would be paid on consummated sales 
by the local urban renewal agency. Ali real- 
tors were furnished with up-to-date maps 
and brochures pertaining to the property and 
notice of adoption of such a policy was given 
by the local board to all of their members. 

The policy was adopted in April 1962, and 
resulted in the sale of 209,000 square feet of 
land before the end of the year. Included in 
this was the sale of 95,000 square feet to-the 
Central Glass Co. for the construction of a 
38,000-square-foot building. This is a devel- 
opment which will yield more in local prop- 
erty taxes annually than the whole project 
area did prior to the start of renewal activ- 
ities. Mr. Huber, of Huber Realty and Insur- 
ance Co., the realtor responsible for this sale, 
when presented with his commission check 
of $2,866.40, at a meeting of the Evansville 
Board of Realtors, stated: 

“As realtors we serve our customers, our 
communities, and our own business interest 
when we sell land in redevelopment projects. 
We serve our customers by making them 
aware of the qualities and facilities of sites 
in such projects. We serve the community 
by helping to get redevelopment. land into 
hands that will improve the land and thus 
add taxable property to the tax rolls. And, 
we serve ourselves by earning commissions 
through such sales,” 

So far in 1963, an offer to purchase 94,000 
square feet and construct a 32,000-square- 
foot office building (with eventual expansion 
to. 50,000 square feet) by a national finance 
company and an offer to purchase 40,000 
square feet for the construction of a 20,000- 
square-foot headquarters building for a re- 
gional refrigeration service and supply com- 
pany have been accepted by the local urban 
renewal agency. In addition, at the present 
time negotiations are underway with pro- 
spective redevelopers whose land require- 
ments total in excess of 750,000 square feet, 
while only 480,000 square feet remain avail- 
able for sale. The prospect of selling the re- 
maining land and closing out this project by 
the end of 1963 is, needless to say, very bright. 

This increase in the sale of this property 
can be directly traced to the active participa- 
tion by local realtors, as well as increased 
sales effort by the urban renewal agency's 
staff, with sales split almost evenly between 
realtors and staff. However, some of the sales 
handled without participation by real estate 
brokers were due, in part, to a changed atti- 
tude concerning this property by local 
realtors. 

The use of brokers to sell land made avail- 
able through the renewal process did not, of 
course, originate with Evansville, nor will it 
end there. An NAREB research report, “Ur- 
ban Renewal Land Disposition—Policy and 
Practice,” reveals that 39 percent of the local 
urban renewal agencies surveyed were utiliz- 
ing real estate brokers to assist them In the 
disposition of project land. 

If these agencies have been as successful 
in the use of real estate brokers, as we here 
in Evansville, I am sure that they, too, will 
utilize brokers as a first, and not as a last, 
resort. Furthermore, I am confident that as 
time goes on, more and more of the local 
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urban renewal agencies will turn to their 
local real estate brokers and boards for as- 
sistance in carrying out a meaningful urban 
renewal program. 


Thoughts for Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON ` 


OF VIRGINIA s 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edi- 
torial from the Religious Herald of July 
4, 1963, entitled “Thoughts for Inde- 
pendence Day.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THOUGHTS FOR INDEPENDENCE Day 


In its recent ruling again compulsory Bible 
reading and prayer in free public schools 
the U.S. Supreme Court acted according to 
predictions. That likely accounts for the 
relatively mild comments that greeted the 
decision. This temperate response did not 
lessen the importance of the far-reaching 
pronouncements by the Court when it re- 
affirmed the doctrine of human rights as set 
forth in the Constitution. Many observa- 
tions about the action of the Court have 
been shallow and misleading. Of this nature 
was a remark by Richard Cardinal Cushing 
who complained what a tragedy it is “that 
the greatest book ever published and a con- 
stant best seller cannot be read in the public 
school system of education." And of similar 
kind was the statement by Archbishop 
Robert E. Lucey: “Now that God has been 
banished from our public schools, I fear that 
the Declaration of Independence is in 
jeopardy.” 

Possibly the best reply to outbursts of this 
nature is the first sentence in the Virginia 
Statute on religious freedom as written by 
the author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence: “Be it therefore enacted by the gen- 
eral assembly, that no man shall be com- 
pelled to frequent or support any religious 
worship, place, or whatsoever.” 
Furthermore Jefferson, in writing about this 
historic bill in his “Notes on Virginia,” had 
this to say: “Instead, therefore, of putting 
the Bible and Testament into the hands of 
children at an age when their judgments are 
not sufficiently matured for religious in- 
quiries, their memories may be stored here 
with the most useful facts from Grecian, 
Roman, European, and American history.” 
Concerning the nature of human rights and 
a proper regard for these rights under demo- 
cratic government, we offer these words from 
the “Memorial and Remonstrance Against 
the General Assessment” by James Madison: 
“Either then we must say, that the will of 
the legislature is the only measure of au- 
thority; and that, in the plentitude of this 
authority, they may sweep away all our 
fundamental rights; or, that they are bound 
to leave this particular right untouched and 
sacred,” 

Strangely enough multitudes of citizens 
persist in holding that democracy is rule by 
a majority without regard for “inalienable 
Tights” as set forth in the Declaration of In- 
dependence; that the United States is a 
Christian nation in spite of obvious evidence 
to the contrary, and that theocratic govern- 
ment in colonial America is a proper pattern 
for church-State relations without regard for 
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the Constitution as drawn in 1787. They 
overlook the fact that the American Revolu- 
tion was indeed a revolution. 


Mexico Sees Both Sides Hurting if 
Bracero Agreement Is Ended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr, GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, quite 
a number of news items from Mexico City 
indicate the uneasiness felt in that 
neighboring country over the failure of 
the House of Representatives to approve 
an extension of Public Law 78, the Mex- 
ican labor law., These news articles 
emphasize the significance of the pro- 
gram economically to the Republic of 
Mexico in that some $35 million goes 
into that country in money that the 
bracero worker saves and make avail- 
able to his family and to the community 
from which he comes. Also, consterna- 
tion is felt that great numbers of bracero 
workers will pour across the border to 
seek gainful employment on American 
farms. 

Emil Zubryn wrote an article which 
appeared in the Cotton Trade Journal, 
June 14, 1963, on this subject, and I 
would like to bring it to the attention of 
my colleagues. The article is as follows: 

Mexico Sees Born Sms Hurrine IF 

Bracero AGREEMENT Is ENDED 
(By Emil Zubryn) 

Mexico Crrr, June 8.—Now that the Mexl- 
can cotton industry and officialdom has had 
time to digest news of a possible ending of 
the bracero agreement at the end of the 
year, the overall feeling is that the ban will 
neither benefit Mexico nor the United States. 

Secretary of Foreign Relations Manuel 
Tello said that if pact is not renewed, the 
United States will be “morally responsible 
for the return of illegal traffic of braceros 
(wetbacks) to American ranches.” 

WETBACKS WORRY INDUSTRY 

Most of the industry concurs in this view- 
point. With unemployment (officially not 
acknowledged by the administration) a grow- 
ing headache, especially in field of rural la- 
bor, law enforcement agencies are already 
worried about a recurrence of wetback inci- 
dents and possible tension as an outcome of 
this. 

Secretary Tello categorically stated that it 
will be difficult to contain a wetback prob- 
lem since it is the American ranchers them- 
selves who will incite Mexican workers to 
cross the frontier illegally.” 

However, Tello added that due to the com- 
plexity of American political life, it cannot 
be held for certain yet that the decision of 
the House of Representatives to ban bracero 
is the final word.“ 

AGREEMENT SATISFACTORY 

Secretary Tello added that “agreements for 
the contracting of rural migrant labor has 
always been a satisfactory arrangement for 
both nations.” 

“I want to make one point very clear,” he 
said, “and that is this: should the ban prove 
official, both Mexico and the United States 
will have to join forces in a coordinated effort 
to avoid illegal movement of braceros north 
of the border. And 1 believe that the prin- 
cipal responsibility should lie with the 
United States.” t 
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Calhoun County, W. Va., Named After 
South Carolinian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, Calhoun County is one of sev- 
eral West Virginia counties which hon- 
ored a statesman from a neighboring 
States when choosing a name. Accord- 
ing to an article in the June 16, 1963, 
issue of the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette- 
Mail, Calhoun County, W. Va., was 
named after John C. Calhoun, of South 
Carolina. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

CALHOUN County, W. Va., NAMED AFTER 

SOUTH CAROLINIAN 


Calhoun County was created in 1856 from 
Gilmer County, and named for John C. Cal- 
houn, eminent statesman of South Carolina. 

Calhoun County was created by an act of 
the General Assembly of Virginia on March 5, 
1856. This act of the general assembly also 
designated three places from which the 
county seat would be selected by a majority 
vote of the people concerned. Bigbend, Ar- 
noldsburg, and Grantsville were the three 
places so designated and for several years 
sectional disputed placed the county seat in 
first one place and then another. In August 
1857, the county seat dispute was so involved 
that two county court sessions were going 
on at the same time, one at Arnoldsburg and 
one at the home of Collins Betts, on the 
Little Kanawha, about 3 miles below Grants- 
ville. The bickering over the location of the 
county seat and the erection of a courthouse 
lasted for many years. 

The first country courthouse in Grantsville 
was completed about 1870, but burned to the 
ground before it was occupied, Another was 
erected on the same grounds and was occu- 
pied until 1880 when a brick building was 
erected at a cost of $8,400. In 1940 a new 
courthouse and jail was started and com- 
pleted at a cost of approximately $170,000, 

Calhoun County is one of the few counties 
in the State without a railroad and this 
greatly hindered its economic development. 
Morchandise, equipment, and wares, before 
the coming of the steamboat, the automobile, 
and good roads had to be transported on the 
river in canoes or rafts or across country 
by foot, horseback, and vehicles drawn by 
horses or oxen. Later pushboats were used 
to haul goods and heavy equipment between 
Creston, the head of slack-water navigation 
on the Little Kanawha River, to Grantsvill 
and beyond. e 

The advent of the gasoline boat was a 
great boon to all of the Little Kanawha Val- 
ley. These boats, at certain times of the 
year, could ply their trade between Creston 
and Glenville. These boats hauled carbon 
black, manufactured by Godfrey L. Cabot, at 
his plant near Grantsville (at that time 
this was said to be the largest carbon black 
factory in the world), on the way to market, 
and on their way back carried goods, wares, 
and merchandise to be delivered to mer- 
chants and consumers all along the valley. 

During the days of the early gas and oil 
development of the Little Kanawha Valley 
these boats delivered vast amounts of cas- 
ing, machinery, and heavy oil field equip- 
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ment, This would have been virtually im- 
possible via previous transportation methods. 

Calhoun County has always been an agri- 
cultural county. Farming or grazing, oil 
and gas has been and is our greatest source 
of income. We have had for the past 9 years 
a fabricating plant, the Rubber Fabricators, 
Inc., which is located near Grantsville and 
has added greatly to the economic stability 
of Calhoun County. 

The Little Kanawha River which winds Its 
way from one end of the county to the other 
is no longer used for transportation, but 
does still offer some of the best bass and 
pike fishing in the State. This stream has, 
for many years, been the favorite fishing 
stream of thousands of fishermen and, with 
the help of the State conservation commis- _ 
sion, we are attempting to make it the fa- 
vorite vacation spot for thousands more. 

Three dams are being contemplated for the 
Little Kanawha Valley. One on the West 
Fork of the Little Kanawha River, one on 
Steer Creek, near the Calhoun-Gilmer 
County line; and one above Burnsville, on 
the upper reaches of the Little Kanawhā 
River. These dams will provide flood control 
for the Little Kanawha and Ohio River Val- 
leys and will provide recreational facilities 
for numerous thousands of tourists and resl- 
dents as well. 

West Virginia 16 bisects the county from 
north to south. West Virginia 5 and U.S. 33 
and U.S, 19 cross the county from east to 
west and provide many and interesting side 
trips for the visiting tourist. 

Calhoun County has an area of 280.20 
square miles; a population (1960) 7,948; has 
5 magisterial districts and 17 voting pre- 
cincts, and total assessed valuation of prop- 
erty, all classes (1960) $15,534,373. 


Bishop of Alexandria, La., Writes His 
Impressions of the Late Pope John 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GILLIS W. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
the Most Reverend Charles P. Greco, 
D.D., Bishop of Alexandria, La., has 
written expressly for the Alexandria 
Daily Town Talk a report of his im- 
pressions of the late Pope John 
Bishop Greco, one of the most dis- 
tinguished church leaders of Louisiana, 
was close to Pope John and has rendered 
a real public service by sharing with us 
the impressions made on him by the 
pontiff. 

The editors of the Alexandria Town 
Talk also printed on June 4 an editorial 
titled “Pope John XXIII,“ which I would 
like to share with my colleagues and 
other admirers of the late Pope. 

Louisiana papers have carried through- 
out the week stories how other church 
groups, Protestants, Episcopalians, and 
Jewish, who have conducted memorial 
services for the late Pope in the spirit 
of religious brotherhood. 

The articles follow: 

EprscopaLians Set Requiem ror POPE 

A special memorial service in thanksgiv- 
ing for Pope John XXIII and his contribu- 
tion to Christian unity and world peace 
be held at St. James Episcopal Church today 
at 6 p.m. 

A requiem Eucharist will be offered ex- 
pressing the gratitude of all Christians for 
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the labors of a spiritual leader whose inter- 
ests and influence went beyond his own 
church, said Rev. Robert E. Ratelle, rector 
of St. James. 

“The entire community is invited to the 
Service which honors a Christian pontiff 
Whose impact on the entire Christian and 
non-Christian world is unequaled in the 
20th Century,” he said. 

It is hoped that all men of good will 
Will come to give thanks for a ministry ded- 
lea ted to peace and Christian unity, the rec- 
tor sald. 


Pore JoHN XXIII 

Peasant-born Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli, 
Who became Pope John XXIII, was despite 
his short reign, an inspiration to Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike. 

He made a lasting impression on the great 
and the near-great of all creeds and nation- 
Alittes to whom he gave audience, not only 
because he mirrored a great appreciation of 
the problems confronting today’s world but 

use he had such a human and philo- 
Sophical opinion on all issues. 

The world will do well to preserve and take 

Note occasionally of some of his observa- 


On communism: “Towers of Babel such as 
this are being built even today but they will 
&ssurediy end like the first one.“ On 
Khrushchev: He really isn't strong, he 
really isn't solid.“ 

On business: “Combinations * * * can suc- 
Ceed with a splendid effect if they are guided 
by faith and Christian principles.” 

On colonialism: “We have the duty to 
ald the peaceful evolution of peoples who 
Tecognize the rights of others, even when 
this brings personal limitations and renun- 
ciations.” 

On nuclear power: “We cannot believe that 
the terrific energy now under the control of 
ey will be released for the world's destruc- 

n,” 

On weapons: “Why should not the re- 
Sources and the ingenuity of man and the 
riches of the peoples, used frequently to pre- 
Pare arms—pernicious instruments of death 
and destruction—be used to increase the 
Well-being of all classes of citizens, partic- 
Ularly the needy?” 

On war: “The world has no need of vic- 
torious wars and defeated peoples, but of 
the renewed strength of salvation and of the 

tfulness and calm of peace.” 

On peace: “Men thirst for peace but will 
And it only through God.” 

On journalists: “You know that Christ 
Was also a journalist, because he asked so 
Many questions of everyone.” 

On the ecumenical council, which will be 
the greatest and most enduring memorial to 

: "The greatest concern of the council 
is this: That the sacred deposit of Christian 
doctrine should be guarded and taught more 
®Micaciously.” 

On himself: “I content myself with the 
Sound doctrine which teaches that every- 
thing comes from God.” 

Bisop Greco, WHO Was CLOSE To Porn 

JOHN, CITES IMPRESSIONS MADE ON HIM BY 

Porr 


(By Most Rev. Charles P. Greco, D.D., Bishop 
of Alexandria) 


“This pope will do great good for the 
church, even more by his goodness than by 
his knowledge.” 

These words were written to me by a high 
Vatican official not more than a month after 

election of Pope John XXIII. My ex- 

Perlences and encounters with the Holy 

ther during the next 5 years proved them 
Prophetic. 

Those who encountered Pope John per- 
zonally were struck most by the gentleness 
and humility that always marked his deal- 
ings with others and his references to him- 
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self. His exalted position never diminished 
his sense of humor. = 

I remember, for example, a particular in- 
stance during the meetings of my prepara- 
tory commission shortly before the opening 
of the ecumenical council. 

It was stipulated that these sessions would 
be conducted in Latin. However, as the dis- 
courses progressed speakers would sometimes 
revert to their native language for emphasis 
or clarity. 

We were told one day that the Holy Father 
would attend the next day’s session. All of 
us present resolved that we would speak only 
in Latin, come what may. 

When Pope John arrived he bade us to con- 
tinue our discussions and pay no attention 
to him. He just wanted to listen. 

I remember how pleased I was to see that 
the time was running out before I would be 
called upon to speak. 

What a surprise it was then when a French 
archbishop finished his talk and the modera- 
tor, with a change in the scheduled order, 
turned to me and asked if I would present 
some points that I had made in an earlier 
session. a 

Boy.“ I said to myself, “nothing but 
Latin.” And for the next 8 minutes I made 
my way in Latin without my customary slips 
into French and Italian. 

I was pleased to see the nods of agreement 
among my confreres and the interest and in- 
tent look on the face of the Holy Father. 

When I finished, the Holy Father took up 
the thread of my thought and went on for 
about 2 minutes in Latin. Then it seemed 
that the word he wanted just would not 
come in Latin. And he lapsed into his native 
Italian. 

At this point something seemed to break 
and we all laughed. He laughed with us. 

Raising his hand, he said, “Yes, you laugh 
at the Holy Father because he cannot speak 
Latin as well as you, If I were a professor 
in a university or a seminary as some of you, 
I would not get stuck.” 

Continuing in Latin, he reached another 
impasse, and this time slipped into French 
which he spoke fluently. 

When he finished we applauded him 
loudly. After greeting all of us personally, 
he left the chamber, then we applauded our- 
selves for sticking by Latin so faithfully. 

There was never any effort on the part of 
Pope John to picture himself in exalted and 
pretentious terms, 


His thoughtfulness and consideration were 


unlimited. 

I remember that in preparing for the 
Inter-American Congress of the Confrater- 
nity of the Christian Doctrine in Dallas 2 
years ago, I asked the Holy Father to send 
us a personal. representative. 

I was astounded when he announced that 
he was sending none less than (Amleto) 
Cardinal Cicognani, the papal secretary of 
state. No such congress in the history of 
the church had ever been honored with the 
presence of the Pope's secretary of state 
Officially representing the Holy See. 

On my next trip to Rome, I called on the 
Holy Father to express my deep appreciation 
for the honor that he had given to the 
American church and for the prestige that 
he had given to the confraternity in sending 
Cardinal Cicognani. 

It was during this audience I recall that 
the Pope began to reminisce with me about 
his earlier years as a young priest and as a 
diplomat. 

He remarked that a guiding principle of 
his life had been a concern to do the will 
of God. “Never expect anything,” he said, 
“and if you do not get what you want, you 
will not be disappointed. If you do get it, 
so much the better. 

“But just look,” he said, “here I am the 
son of a sharecropper and God makes me 
the Pope. Why, I do not know. 
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“But if God knew that He was going to 
make me Pope, why didn't He make me bet- 
ter looking?” he asked. 

This delightful conversation is one of my 
most treasured memories. But I remember 
getting uneasy when I realized that the time 
usually allotted for private audiences such 
as mine had elapsed. 

Three times the Holy Father’s secretary 
in the adjoining room had opened the door 
slightly to remind his Holiness that others 
were waiting. And each time the Pope waved 
his hand in a gesture that said, “all right, 
in a little while.” 

It came as a surprise to me as I was leav- 
ing 40 minutes later to see two cardinals 
waiting in the next room. Understandably 
enough, they looked at me somewhat 
askance. And I made my apologies to both 
for having caused them to wait. 


‘HIS FEELINGS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


The Holy Father's feelings for the United 
States and for American Catholics were beau- 
tifully expressed in a talk given to the Amer- 
ican bishops during the first session of the 
Vatican council last December. 

At that time he praised in highest terms 
the sterling catholicity of this country and 
paid tribute to the unbounded charity shown 
by Americans toward the entire world. 

A month or so ago when I met the Holy 
Father for what was to be the last time I 
found him looking fairly well. There was 
much concern, however, about the state of 
his health. And when he clasped both my 
hands between his, I asked him, Holy Fa- 
ther, how do you feel?” 

He answered, Non c'e male (not so bad)“ 

His grip was firm and his manner reas- 
suring. But in view of all that was being 
said, I had a definite feeling that this would 
be the last time I would see him alive. 

Those of us who had the privilege of know- 
ing and conversing with him personally know 
that we have lost not only a great spiritual 
leader for the church but a spiritual father 
and a close personal friend. 


Two Future Presidents Fought in Crucial- 
Civil War Battle in Nicholas County, 
W. Va. = 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, Nicholas County, W. Va., was 
the site of a crucial Civil War battle, 
known as the Battle of Carnifex Fer- 
ry. Two young men who fought on 
the side of the Union in this battle and 
who later became President of the United 
States were Rutherford B. Hayes and 
William McKinley. 

A historical account of Nicholas 
County is given in a recent issue of the 
Charleston, W. Va., Gazette-Mail. I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Rrcorp, as follows: 

Two FUTURE PRESIDENTS FOUGHT IN CRUCIAL 
Crvm. War BATTLE IN NICHOLAS COUNTY, 
W. Va. 

Nicholas County was formed January 29, 
1818, from the Old Dominion. It was named 
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for Wilson Carey Nicholas, a former governor 
of Virginia who owned land on Birch River 
and assisted in the formation of the new 
county. It was organized at the residence of 
John Hamilton at Cross Lanes. 

Summersville was designated as the county 
seat after much wrangling as to whether it 
should be located there, at Muddlety or at 
Cross Lanes. 

The court had broad jurisdiction, many 
responsibilities and the members offered 
many personal sacrifices. They received no 
salary or even mileage and necessary expenses 
until 1861. 

The counties of Kanawha, Fayette, Nich- 
olas, and Clay has a common corner on Bell 
Creek, which is named from the legend that 
marauding Indians took bells from cows and 
hung them on branches of trees to lure the 
settlers into an ambush when the bells 
sounded. 

It has been told that a person could milk a 
cow in Payette while she was chewing her cud 
in Kanawha County and switching flies in 
Clay and Nicholas. 

Transportation was the chief difficulty en- 
countered by the first settlers of Nicholas 
County. What roads there were followed ani- 
mal trails or Indian paths. 

By 1880, daily mail service was begun be- 
tween Gauley Bridge and Summersville. Mail 
was carried by horseback. 

By 1890, the volume of mail had ineresaed 
so much that a buckboard and team was used 
and limited passenger service was included 
in carrying the mail. 

The trip from Summersville to Gauley 
Bridge took a full day and two carriages were 
used, One left Summersville in the morn- 
ing and the other started from Gauley 
Bridge. They met at the “Half-way Place,“ 
now Lyonsville, at noon for rest and food 
and then returned. 

Two battles of the Civil War were fought 
in the county: the Battle of Cross Lanes and 
the Battle of Carnifex Ferry. 

The Battle of Carnifex Ferry helped decide 
the separate statehood of West Virginia and 
is considered a turning point of the war. 

Two young men who fought in this battle 
on the side of the Union, and later became 
President of the United States, were Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes and William McKinley, 

The whole county is cut up by numerous 
streams flowing to Gauley and Elk rivers. 

The principal river is the Gauley which 
drains about 82 percent of its surface. 

We, of Nicholas County, have had lean 
years; but we do not give up easily. We have 
seen our population decline—the young folk 
going to other places to get work because 
machines had taken their jobs. 

But who knows? We may turn this land 
of ours into a vacation wonderland. We 
have the breathtaking beauty, the streams 
for fishing, our share of wild game for hunt- 
Ing. the best water and the purest air this 
side of heaven, 

The Summersville Dam, which will proba- 
bly be the largest earth-filled dam in the 
United States, should be a sports resort of 
renown, 

And Richwood, in the April, 1955, copy of 
Ford Times, proclaimed itself to be the 
“Ramp Capital” of the world. To prove it, 
Jim Comstock, editor of the Richwood News 
Leader, once published a special ramp issue, 
printed with ramp-scented ink. It was the 
smell “scent” round the world. 

With the new scenic highway soon to be 
started just outside Richwood and ending at 
Gormanla. Tucker County, tourists are bound 
to come this way and if they are properly 
cared for and treated kindly, they will come 
again. 

Richwood is within a 50-mile radius of 
Droop Mountain and Carnifex Ferry Battle- 
grounds, Sutton Dam, and only a few miles 
from Summit Lake and Cranberry River, the 
fishermen’s, picnickers’, and swimmers’ par- 
adise of this area. 
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Richwood could be the stopping-off place 
for tourists to visit the beautiful Hill 
Creek Falls, which is scheduled to be opened 
and accessible this spring. 

The “Hillbilly” will repeat the sponsoring 
of conducted tours through Cranberry 
Glades, a project that was started last year 
and met with great success. 

Altogether, Nicholas County has much to 
look forward to. 

When the centennial visitors arrive, we 
hope to have many attractions to show them 
and make their visit with us so pleasant 
and worthwhile that they will come back. 

SPURGEON HINKLE. 


American Individualism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr.SHORT, Mr. Speaker, the history 
of our great country has been analyzed 
and discussed during’our recent Fourth 
of July celebration of the Declaration of 
Independence in 1776. In almost every 
community, village, town or city, speak- 
ers have tried to tell the story of America 
and its beginnings, and have tried to re- 
late it to our present-day America. In- 
evitably, this relates America to other 
nations of the world as well. 

Some years ago, I was given a small 
booklet, entitled “American Individual- 
ism,” written by one of our foremost 
citizens at the height of his service to our 
country. This booklet—in actuality an 
essay—was the means of reinspiring my 
love and country and my hope for the 
future of America. In it the writer 
clearly expressed his deep and abiding 
faith in this country, and his deep and 
abiding faith in the institutions under 
which we operate as a government. He 
does not deny our faults, but counteracts 
their recital by pointing out the virtues 
of our American dream. He warns 
against many things which would clearly 
subvert that dream. 

Herbert Hoover, at.that time, had not 
yet attained to the Presidency of the 
United States. He had, however, lived 
through a terrible period in the history 
of the world and had seen first-hand 
what the ideology of socialism and com- 
munisrh had done to Europe. He did not 
wish that to take place in America. 

Mr. Hoover is not only a dreamer, in 
the best sense of the word, but a thinker, 
a planner, and most of all, a doer. We 
know now how much he has given to 
this country in personal service. We 
know he suffered a great many wrongs 


at the hands of many of his countrymen 


who misjudged the motives and actions 
of this great man. Likewise, with the 
passage of time, we all know how greatly 
his countrymen came to admire him, re- 
spect him, and love him for his true dedi- 
cation to his native country. In his 
golden senior years this man—now our 
oldest former-President, has at last 
reaped a tremendous harvest of love, af- 
fection and respect from his countrymen. 
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Just the other day, when struck 
down by a serious illness, Mr. Hoover’s 
main concern seemed to be an impatience 
to be up and doing. According to a fam- 
ily spokesman, “he says he has a lot of 
unfinished work to do.” 

What an inspiration Mr. Hoover has 
been to our country. If ever there was a 
shining example of true American indi- 
vidualism and enterprise, Herbert Hoov- 
er is that example. 

In rereading his Bock Individualism,” 
I gained reinspiration and added faith 
for our country and what it could be. I 
remembered what it had been and the 
sacrifice and courage of many who be- 
lieved in our American way of life. For 
those who have not read the book—and 
those who, like myself, had forgotten 
it—I felt it would be good to insert each 
day in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, one of 
the six chapters which comprise this 
essay. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I include the first chapter of Ameri- 
can Individualism” with my remarks, 
and each following legislative day, the re- 
maining chapters until the story is com- 
plete: 

AMERICAN INDIVIDUALISM 
(By Herbert Hoover) 

We have witnessed in this last 8 years the 
spread of revolution over one-third of the 
world. The causes of these explosions lie at 
far greater depths than the failure of gov- 
ernments in war. There war itself in its last 
stages was a conflict of social philosophies— 
but beyond this the causes of social explosion 
lay in the great inequalities and injustices 
of centuries flogged beyond endurance by the 
conflict and freed from restraint by the de- 
struction of war. The urgent forces which 
drive human society have been plunged into 
a terrible furnace. Great theories spun by 
dreams to remedy the pressing human ils 
have come to the front of men's minds. 
Great formulas came into life that pro 
to dissolve all troubles. Great masses 
people have flocked to their banners in hopes 
born of misery and suffering. Nor has this 
great social ferment been confined to those 
nations that have burned with revolutions. 

Now, as the storm of war, of revolution, and 
of emotion subsidies there is left even with 
us of the United States much unrest, much 
discontent with the surer forces of human 
advancement. To all of us, out of this 
crucible of actual, poitnant, individual ex- 
perience has come a deal of new under- 
standing, and it is for all of us to ponder 
these new currents if we are to shape our 
future with intelligence, 

Even those parts of the world that suffered 
less from the war have been partly infected 
by these ideas. Beyond this, however, many 
have had high hopes of civilization suddenly 
purified and ennobled by the sacrifices and 
services of the war; they had thought the 
fine unity of purpose gained in war would 
be carried into great unity of action in 
remedy of the faults of civilization in peace- 
But from concentration of every spiri 
and material energy upon the single purpose 
of war the scene changed to the immense 
complexity and the many purposes of peace. 

Thus there loom up certain definite under- 
lying forces in our national life that need to 
be stripped of the imaginary—the transi- 
tory—and a definition should be given to the 
actual permanent and persistent motivation 
of our civilization. In contemplation of 
these questions we must go far deeper than 
the superfilcials of our political and eco- 
nomic structure, for these are but the prod- 
ucts of our social philosophy—the machinery 
of our social system. 
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Nor is it ever amiss to review the political, 
economic, and spiritual principles through 
Which our country has steadily grown in 
usefulness and greatness, not only to pre- 
serve them from being fouled by false no- 
tions, but more importantly that we may 
guide ourselves in the road of progress. 

Five or six great social philosophies are at 
struggle in the world for ascendency. There 
is the individualism of America. There is 
the individualism of the more democratic 
states of Europe with its careful reservations 
of castes and classes. There are commu- 
nism, socialism, syndicalism, capitalism, and 
finally there is autocracy—whether by birth, 
by possessions, militarism, or divine right of 
kings. Even the divine right still lingers on 
although our lifetime has seen fully two- 
thirds of the earth’s population, including 
Germany, Austria, Russia, and China, arrive 
at a state of angry disgust with this type of 
social motive power and throw it on the 
scrap heap. 

All these thoughts are in ferment today 
in every country in the world. They fluctu- 
ate in ascendency with times and places. 
They compromise with each other in daily 
reaction on governments and peoples. Some 
of these ideas are perhaps more adapted to 
one race than another. Some are false, 
some are true. What we are interested in is 
their challenge to the physical and spiritual 
forces of America. 

The partisans of some of these other 
brands of social schemes challenge us to 
comparison; and some of their partisans 
even among our own people are increasing in 
their agitation that we adopt one or another 
or parts of their devices in place of our tried 
individualism. They insist that our social 
foundations are exhausted, that like feudal- 
ism and autocracy America’s plan has served 
its purpose—that it must be abandoned. 

There are those who have been left in 
sober doubt of our institutions or are con- 
founded by bewildering catchwords of vivid 
phrases. For in this welter of discussions 
there is much attempt to glorify or defame 
social and economic forces with phrases. 
Nor indeed should we disregard the potency 
of some of these phrases in their stir to ac- 
tion. “The dictatorship of the Proletariat,” 
“Capitalistic nations.“ Germany over all,” 
and a score of others. We need only to re- 
view those that have jumped to horseback 
during the last 10 years in order that we may 
de properly awed by the great social and 
political havoc that can be worked where the 
bestial instincts of hate, murder, and de- 
struction are clothed by the demagogue in 
the fine terms of political idealism. 

For myself, let me say at the very outset 
that my faith in the essential truth, 
strength, and vitality of the developing creed 
by which we have hitherto lived in this 
country of ours has been confirmed and 
deepened by the searching experiences of 7 
years of service in the backwash and misery 
of war. Seven years of contending with eco- 
nomic degeneration, with social disintegra- 
tion, with incessant political dislocation, 
with all of its seething and ferment of indi- 
vidual and class conflict, could but impress 
me with the primary motivation of social 
forces, and the necessity for broader thought 
upon their great issues to humanity. And 
from it all I emerge an individualist—an 
unashamed individualist. But let me say 
also that I am an American individualist. 
For America has been steadily developing the 
ideals that constitute progressive Individual- 
ism. 

No doubt, individualism run riot, with no 
tempering principle, would provide a long 
category of Inequalities, of tyrannies, domi- 
nations, and injustices. America, however, 
hos tempered the whole conception of indi- 
vidualism by the injection of a definite prin- 
ciple, and from this principle it follows that 
attempts at domination, whether in govern- 
ment or in the processes of industry and 
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commerce, are under an insistent curb. If 
we would have the values of individualism, 
their stimulation to initiative, to the devel- 
opment of hand and intellect, to the high 
development of thought and spirituality, 
they must be tempered with that firm and 
fixed ideal of American individualism—an 
equality of opportunity. If we would have 
these values we must soften its hardness and 
stimulate progress through that sense of 
service that lies in our people. 

Therefore, it is not the individualism of 
other countries for which I would speak, 
but the individualism of America. Our in- 
dividualism differs from all others because it 
embraces these great ideals: that while we 
build our society upon the attainment of 
the individual, we shall safeguard to every 
individual an equality of opportunity to take 
that position in the community to which 
his intelligence, character, ability, and am- 
bition entitled him; that we keep the social 
solution free from frozen strata of classes; 
that we shall stimulate effort of each indi- 
vidual to achievement; that through an 
enlarging sense of responsibility and under- 
standing we shall assist him to this attain- 
ment; while he in turn must stand up to 
the energy wheel of competition. 

Individualism cannot be maintained as 
the foundation of a society if it looks to only 
legalistic justice based upon contracts, 
property, and political equality. Such leg- 
alistic safeguards are themselves not enough. 
In our individualism we have long since 
abandoned the laissez faire of the 18th cen- 
tury—the notion that it is “every man for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost.“ 
We abandoned that when we adopted the 
ideal of equality of opportunity—the fair 
chance of Abraham Lincoln. We have con- 
firmed its abandonment in terms of legisla- 
tion, of social and economic justice—in part 
because we have learned that it is the hind- 
most who throws the bricks at our social 
edifice, in part because we have learned that 
the foremost are not always the best nor the 
hindmost the worst—and in part because we 
have learned that social injustice is the 
destruction of justice itself. We have 
learned that the impulse to production can 
only be maintained at a high pitch if there 
is a fair division of the product. We have 
also learned that fair division can only be 
obtained by certain restrictions on the 
strong and the dominant. We have indeed 
gone even further in the 20th century with 
the embracement of the necessity of a great- 
er and broader sense of service and responsi- 
bility to others as a part of individualism. 

Whatever may be the case with regard to 
Old World individualism (and we have given 
more back to Europe than we received from 
her) the truth that is important for us to 
grasp today is that there is a world of dif- 
ference between the principles and spirit of 
Old World individualism and that which we 
have developed in our own country. 

We have, in fact, a special social system 
of our own. We have made it ourselves 
from materials brought in revolt from condi- 
tions in Europe. We have lived it; we con- 
stantly improve it; we have seldom tried to 
define it. It abhors autocracy and does not 
argue with it, but fights it. It is not cap- 
italism, or socialism, or syndicalism, nor a 
crossbreed.of them. Like most Americans, 
I refuse to be damned by anybody's word- 
classification of it, such as “capitalism,” 
“plutocracy,” “proletariat” or “middle class,” 
or any other, or to any kind of compartment 
that is based on the assumption of some 
group dominating somebody else. 

The social force in which I am interested 
is far higher and far more precious a thing 
than all these. It springs from something 
infinitely more enduring; it springs from 
the one source of human progress—that each 
individual shall be given the chance and 
stimulation for development of the best with 
which he has been endowed in heart and 
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mind; it is the sole source of progress; it is 
American individualism. 

The rightfulness of our individualism can 
rest either on philosophic, political, eco- 
nomic, or spiritual grounds. It can rest on 


the ground of being the only safe avenue to 


further human progress. 


Black Butte Arrives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Black Butte project, a com- 
posite flood, irrigation, and recreation 
project was dedicated in the north cen- 
tral valley of California. The project 
was 19 years under study and construc- 
tion by the Corps of Engineers and brings 
a further measure of security from 
drought and flood water to the greatest 
agricultural valley ever created. 

I commend my colleagues Haroip T. 
JOHNSON and JoHN F. BALDWIN, JR., who 
represented this district during critical 
times in bringing this project to fruition. 

Appropriate remarks of dedication 
were made by Brig. Gen. Arthur H. Frye, 
Jr., division engineer, South Pacific Divi- 
5 U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, as 

ollows: 


BLACK BUTTE ARRIVES 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, the 
physical features of this project, its benefits 
and purpose, have been well publicized in- 
eldental to the news coverage of this dedica- 
tion, I wish to thank all the news media 
people for their interest, as it will permit me 
to emphasize at this time some other fea- 
tures. Principally, to my mind, these fea- 
tures would be those of local cooperation 
and the way this dam fits Into the overall 
scheme of water resources development in 
the State of California. In this respect, 
Black Butte Dam and Reservoir is a splendid 
example. 

The concept of a dam at this location was 
endorsed in the 1944 Flood Control Act. 
That was indeed the beginning, but as time 


rolled on, many of you may well recall it also 


appeared to be the end. Why interested local 
enthusiasm suddenly drops is a phenomenon 
of human nature not yet fully understood. 

It is appropriate in our democratic form 
of government that all aspects of a public 
undertaking be subject to critical review. At 
some point along the line there Is a mecting 
of minds, and the project either goes for- 
ward or is lost indefinitely in the limbo of 
plans and reports. And, in a land of rapidly 
growing economy, delays can be costly, 

A common hazard to all delays is that con- 
tinuing growth in a State such as California 
may make the physical changes required by 
dams and related works too expensive, 
whereas, at the time a project was planned. 
the concept was entirely feasible. The irony 
‘of it is that the scattered development of 
various California areas can die on the vine, 
unless arrangements are made for coordi- 
nated water resources development which 
controls and utilizes all available water dur- 
ing both flood season and dry season. In 
other words, every flood control or multi- 
purpose project we build must fit into or 
supplement the larger scheme of develop- 
ment. 

In the Army Engineers program alone, 
we have built or substantially completed, 
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since 1947, 13 projects in the Sacramento- 
San Joaquin Valleys with a combined stor- 
age capacity of some 3,400,000 acre feet. 
Add to this the three congressionally au- 
thorized projects—New Melones, on the Stan- 
islaus; Hidden, on the Fresno, and Buchanan 
on the Chowchilla Rivers—and the total 
storage increases to 6 million acre-feet. This 
is all controlled storage beneficial to the 
needs of California. And, I think it is sig- 
nificant that the smaller dams such as Black 
Butte, dispersed over this same wide area, 
contribute one-fourth of this total controlled 
capacity to the system. 

The smallest of these are designed only to 
stop floods, but all of them by their very 
nature contribute a controlled supply of 
water locally or eventually in the Sacramen- 
to-San Joaquin Delta. All of these com- 
pleted smaller projects, that have been in 
operation for a few years, have already or 
almost paid for themselves in the prevention 
of flood damage. Thus, a bonus over the 
many years of economic life built into these 
projects will accumulate and become a sub- 
stantial credit to the overall solution of 
California’s water control and development 
program, Projects such as these, illustrated 
here today by the completion of Black Butte, 
not only meet a local need but become an es- 
sential part of a basin development concept. 

Black Butte Dam is well suited to fit into 
the overall California water pattern. It does 
not have a big reservoir, but its gross pool 
capacity of 160,000 acre-feet cannot be clas- 
sified as small. Compared to Shasta, Oro- 
ville, Folsom, or Pine Flat the project, nat- 
urally, doesn't attract commanding atten- 
tion. But its benefits cannot be overlooked. 
And one benefit I know you all fully appre- 
ciate Is its contribution to the agricultural 


economy. 

With Black Butte Dam now a reality, this 
area is in a splendid position to take on the 
production of agricultural products that can 
no longer be produced on other lands being 
acquired for industry and urbanization. Our 
population must be fed. You, here, will be 
able to fill a portion of that need. For- 
tunately, the changing land pattern was rec- 
ognized early. It was, perhaps, the spark 
that stirred your enthusiasm and got the 
Black Butte project off dead center. Many 
of the people here today were involved. 
There is no honor roll, as such, but the files 
of your closest newspaper shows leadership 
supplied by many men who were either here 
on the ground, in Sacramento, or in Wash- 
ington. Thumbing through this chronologi- 
cal history from 1950 through 1960—a 10- 
year effort—these names often appear: Mar- 
shall Lane, George Otterson, Clair Hill, George 

_ Lodi, John Luther, William Vereschagin, 
Goodwin J. Knight, William Knowland, 
Arnold Zimmerman, A. E. McCollum, Frank 
Kochis, Amalio Gomez, Ralph Tudor, William 
F. Cassidy, W. H. Halsey, Charles Michael, 
Chester Walker, Gov. Edmund G. Brown, Bill 
Warne, Rolin Coffman, George Lindauer, 
Frank Morgan, Lloyd Lowrey, James Mills, 
Thomas Kuchel, Clair Engle, Harold Bizz“ 
Johnson, Alfred Tisch, Harvey Banks, Walter 
Schultz, Charles Haines, Herbert N. Turner, 
Pat Dugan, Palmer Foster, and of course, 
Don Keene, from whose files their names 
emerge. Some of these names have a familiar 
ring because of their positions, but I speak 
of them today simply as men who, as individ- 
uals, expended their talent and service. And 
we salute them for the service they did so 
well provide. 

The final product of their efforts was the 
support of the U.S. Congress when the State 
of California agreed to underwrite the re- 
imbursable features of the project—namely, 
the cost of additional water that could be 
supplied from this site over and above the 
cost of reducing flood damage. The Army 
Engineers can supply the planning, the de- 
sign, and the supervision of construction, 
but the effort in the field of local, State, and 
Federal cooperation is the must ingredient 
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of a publically supported project. Black 
Butte Dam is a substantial monument to 
that part of the job. 

Black Butte points up another concept— 
recreation—now strongly supported by the 
Federal Government. Recreational use of 
the pool and reservoir lands has always been 
recognized, but only as an incidental by- 
product. Here at Black Butte we have an 
early example of our now being able to in- 
clude, as a part of the Initial construction 
cost, the development of sites especially for 
that purpose. A finishing touch to this Job 
will include three picnic areas, one camp- 
ground, and two concrete boat launching 
ramps. All the sites will have a water sup- 
ply, fireplaces, electric power, and sanitary 
facilities. There is no need to dwell on the 
obvious requirement to help meet the out- 
door recreational demand of a heavily popu- 
lated State. What seems important to me 
is that by this little extra effort we can re- 
turn a tangible benefit to the ordinary citi- 
zen who helped to finance an improvement 
that is hard to measure, even though it is 
there, to the individual taxpayer. 

I am therefore privileged, through assign- 
ment by the local committee that made to- 
day's event possible, to dedicate Black Butte 
Dam and Reservoir to the service of this 
area, to the State of California, and to the 
people of the United States. 


World’s Greatest Gas Well Was Drilled 
in Tyler County, W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, a recent article in the Charles- 
ton, W. Va., Gazette-Mail brings to 
mind the fact that the world’s greatest 
gas well was drilled in Tyler County, W. 
Va., in 1894, producing 1 million cubic 
feet of gas per day. The history of Tyler 
County, named after a distinguished Vir- 
ginia family, is told in the Gazette-Mail’s 
article. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be-printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 
WORLD'S Greatest Gas WELL Was DRILLED IN 

TYLER County, W. Va. 
(By Arthur Spencer) 

Tyler County is located in the northwest- 
ern section of the State of West Virginia, the 
Ohio River forming its western boundary. 
Wetzel County adjoins it on the north, Dodd- 
ridge on the east, and Pleasants and Ritchie 
on the south. The land area of the county 
is 260.12 square miles and the population is 
10,026, according to the 1960 census. Middle 
Island Creek, the principal water course, 
flows through the central part of the county 
and empties into the Ohio River at St. Marys, 
Pleasants County. 

Created from Ohio County, by an act of 
the General Assembly of Virginia passed 
December 3, 1814, the county government of 
Tyler County was organized at the home of 
Charles Wells (then called Ziggleton) just 
below the present site of Sistersville. The 
first county court was held at the Wells 
home. On petition the county seat was re- 
moved to McKay's which was called Next Post 
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Office and soon thereafter was moved to 
Middlebourne, Tyler County was the only 
county created in what was later to become 
West Virginia, during the period of the 
second war with Great Britain, 

Tyler County was named in honor and 
memory of John Tyler, 8th Governor of Vir- 
ginia, and father of John Tyler, 10th Presi- 
dent of the United States. The name of 
Tyler is one that is distinguished in the an- 
nals of Virginia. ¢ 

Tyler County lies in the oil and gas pro- 
ducing section of the State and its produc- 
tion was very large for many years. The 
world's greatest gas well, Big Moses,“ was 
drilled in the county in 1894, and produced 
100 million cubic feet of gas per day. The 
production of petroleum and natural gas is 
still important in Tyler County and with the 
coming of chemical plants to the Ohio Valley, 
the county has a bright future industrially. 

Other leading industries are glass, glass- 
ware, chinaware, pottery. Agricultural prod- 
ucts include dairying and poultry. 

Middlebourne, the county seat, was 50 
named because it was approximately half- 
Way between Pennsylvania and the old salt 
wells on the Kanawha River. The town was 
established by legislative enactment on Jan- 
uary 27, 1813, on the lands of Robert Gorrell 
and was incorporated on February 3, 1871. 
It is located near the center of the county 
on the waters of Middle Island Creek. The 
“Jug Handle” nationally known tourist at- 
traction on Middle Island Creek is located 
near Middlebourne. Population, 711 accord- 
ing to the 1960 census. 

Sistersville, named in honor of Sarah and 
Delilah Wells and located on land be- 
queathed to them by their father, Charles 
Wells, was established in 1815, but incorpo- 
rated February 2, 1839. Charles Wells from 
Baltimore County, Md., settled at Wells 
Landing on the Ohio River below the present 
site of Sistersville, about the first of the 19th 
century. Wells, twice married, was the fa- 
ther of 26 children; sixteen of whom were 
still living (including the sisters for whom 
the town was named) at that time. A ferry 
was established at Sistersville in 1818. Sis- 
tersville had a population of 2,331 in 1960. 

Paden City, also located on the Ohio River, 
is partly in Tyler and partly In Wetzel Coun- 
ties. It was named after Obediah Paden, an 
early settler and was incorporated in 1916. 
The 1960 population, 3,137. 

Friendly, incorporated in 1898, named for 
Friend Cochrane Williamson, grandson of 
Thomas Williamson, one of the earliest set- 
tlers on the Ohio River at the present site 
of the town, has a population of 195 accord- 
ing to the 1960 census. 

Tyler County is divided into six magis- 
terial districts: Centerville, Ellsworth, Lin- 
coln, Meade, McElroy and Union, and there 
are 19 voting precincts. 

Total valuation of all kinds of property in 
Tyler County, is $20,369,250. 

Banks in the county are as follows: 

Tyler County Bank, Middlebourne; First- 
Tyler Bank & Trust Co., Sistersville; Union 
National Bank, Sistersville; First. Federal 
Savings and Loan Association, Sistersville. 


Reduce Government Expenditures—Elim- 
inate Deficit Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Nr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a great deal of talk recently 
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concerning an apparent falling off of 
congressional mail. It is my belief that 
the taxpayers have not abandoned their 
interest in the reduction of governmen- 
tal expenditures and the elimination of 
deficit spending and they feel that when 
they once express their feelings it is not 
necessary to do so repeatedly. I have 
just recently received the following let- 
ter from a constituent of mine in Lara- 
mie, Wyo., confirming that belief: 
Bunwn-SENCABAUGH AGENCY, 
Laramie, Wyo., July 9, 1963. 
Representative Wm11am HENRY HARRISON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. =} 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Harrison: I have just 
been reading the latest Congressional Action 
Legislative Bulletin and I note therein an 
indication that an “increasing number of 
Congressmen and Senators among the pro- 
economy forces are puzzled by a recent de- 
crease in the quantity of letters reflecting 
interest and concern about the need to right 
the slant toward greater deficit spending.” 
May I assure you that I am still very much 
opposed to all our deficit spending pro- 
grams—most especially such ridiculous items 
as Area Redevelopment Administration which 
only takes jobs from a prosperous area and 
transfers them to a depressed area and 
evolves itself into a political tool with vastly 
unfavorable consequences, In the same 
category the mass transit, youth employ- 
ment, and public works proposals are all 
deserving of a resounding defeat. 

Please advise any of your fellow Members 
of the House, and most erpecially those on 
committees directly connected with spend- 
ing bills of all kinds. that many of us believe 
the time has come to halt the trend toward 
socialism and it's attendant ills. We must 
act strongly and courageously to defeat those 
who would “bury us” not only without but 
also within our country. 

I see no reason that anyone should be 
puzzled by the decrease in quantity of let- 
ters as I am positive that many of-us feel 
it necessary to express our opinion on the 
matter only once and that this opinion 
should then stand. 

Please rest assured that I do appreciate 
the fact that you are opposed to these ridic- 
ulous spending proposals and have evidenced 
this opposition by your vote. Thank you for 
your attempts at sound government. 

Sincerely yours, 
Donan W. BUNN. 

Let's get rid of back door spending. 


Battle Against Waste in Defense Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr, CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, you and I 
and many others in this body have for 
years been concerned at the waste in 
our defense programs which deprive us 
of necessary defense, preempt funds 
needed for other purposes, needlessly in- 
crease our debt, debase our currency, and 
imbalance our trade, and precipitate the 
out flow of gold from this country. 

Based upon the size of the military 
supply and service systems and the 
amount of waste as reflected in almost 
limitless reports, I have been of the opin- 
ion that several billions of dollars could 
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be saved annually if the defense agencies 
were properly organized and managed. 
It was for this reason and the need for 
much more effectiveness in the DOD that 
Ifavored the McCormack-Curtis amend- 
ment to the Security Act so that the Sec- 
retary of Defense would have ample au- 
thority to properly manage supply and 
service activities that are not of the ma- 
jor combatant type. 

Secretary McNamara has tackled this 
problem with vigor and reported to the 
Subcommittee on Defense Procurement 
of the Joint Economic Committee recent- 
ly that savings of $3.4 billion annually 
would be saved by end fiscal year 1965. 

The well-known Columnist Sylvia Por- 
ter had an interesting article on the sub- 
ject of “Waste and Duplication on De- 
fense Spending” which appeared in the 
Washington Star of June 18, 1963. Un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
am including the article at this point in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

WASTE AND DUPLICATION ON DEFENSE 
SPENDING 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Can our ever-swelling, record-size defense 
budgets be reduced without endangering our 
military power or undermining our economic 
strength? Of course they can. 

Before the 1964 budget even went to Con- 
gress, Secretary of Defense McNamara had 
pared it by billions. The Defense Depart- 
ment has initiated a program of cost-cutting 
which already is producing annual savings 
of $1.9 billion and is designed to increase the 
rate of savings to over $3.4 billion per year 
by fiscal 1965. Budget-cutting enthusiasm 
in the House is the highest In years and 
Representative Lamp, Republican, of Wis- 
consin, who is a member of the House De- 
fense Subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee says, “We are going over every- 
thing with a fine-tooth comb. We are asking 
basic questions and examining basic issues.” 
Billions can be cut in defense costs—all in 
the area of waste, duplication, excesses. 

The 1964 defense appropriations bill is 
scheduled to reach the House floor next week. 
The Senate is expected to have & bill on the 
floor by August 15. Hearings have been tak- 
ing place in so many different committees 
of the House on different aspects of the bill— 
space, civil defense, appropriations, procure- 
ment, ete—that even the Congressmen in- 
volved have lost track of all the pieces. 

WASTE IS EXTENSIVE 


But the legislation is now approaching 
the critical stages and, this year, the sig- 
nificance of the size of the defense budget 
to all of us goes beyond the obvious. How 
much and when Congress votes tax cuts for 
individuals and corporations to stimulate our 
economy and create jobs and paychecks well 
may depend on how much it also yotes for 
defense, 


That waste, duplication, excesses exit in 
the Defense Departments is indisputable. A 
few days ago, Senator Dovucias, Democrat, of 
Illinois, who is chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Defense Procurement, released the 
hearings his committee held this spring on 
the defense budget. Among those testifying 
was US. Controller Gen, Joseph Campbell 
who reported on over 200 reports made since 
1960 by the General Accounting Office on De- 
fense Department activities. A sampling. 

The Air Force bought $365,000 of new 
trucks while the Army had new trucks as 
surplus avaliable for transfer. In 1960, the 
Air Force bought $6.7 million of excess re- 
placement equipment. 

The Marines in Japan ordered $1.2 million 
of spare parts for planes no longer in use in 
Japan. 
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The GAO examined 4,409 items of excess 
property, found 405 instances where avall- 
able excess and surplus property valued at 
$3.1 million was not claimed and used by the 
military services although needed by them. 
The GAO estimates that in 1961 alone, $65 
million of excess and surplus property should 
have been claimed and used by the services. 

The Army Corps of Engineers disposed of 
25 10-ton crane shovels costing $541,200 
which were new or in economically repar- 
able condition while planning to spend 12 
million to replace them with similar crane 
shovels. 

The Defense Department spent $13 million 
to transport personnel and baggage over- 
seas on commercial flights while scheduled 
military planes to the identical destinations 
had room for most of these passengers. Un- 
used MATS capacity to the same places 
amounted to 9 times the passenger load spent 
on commercial lines and 20 times the baggage 
load. 3 

Due to noncompetitive bidding on con- 
tracts, one missile component subcontract 
for $1.5 million included a 58-percent profit. 
On another contract for 272,000 fillister head 
screws at $1 each, $500,000 was wasted before 
it was discovered that the competitive price 
was 55 cents. 

ANOTHER EXAMPLE 


At one point the Navy was maintaining 
$6.8 million of emergency vehicles at an 
annual cost of $550,000, despite the fact that 
manufacturers were set to supply the ve- 
hicles immediately, if needed. 

Under Mr. McNamara, the Defense De- 
partment is making impressive progress on 
economizing and this story will be 
tomorrow. But the examples of waste, dupli- 
cation, excess, pile one on top of the other, 

Almost dally, the Controller General makes 
& new report on needless and poor buying. 
The Defense Department is trying hard to 
recoup on its sales of surplus property but 
in 1962, its sales of $4.1 billion brought in 
less than 4 cents on each dollars originally 
spent. The Department has $8 billion in 
inventories in its military stock funds—but 
it has yet to determine what items should 
be in the stock funds. 


Nebraska Joins List of States Participat- 
ing in Kerr-Mills Program—Now 95 
Percent of Persons Over 65 Live in 
States Participating in Kerr-Mills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to report that Nebraska has 
joined the long list of States which are 
now participating in the Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram, authorized by Congress in 1960. 

The Nebraska Legislature, only uni- 
cameral in the Nation, gave final ap- 
proval to the State participation in the 
program by a vote of 35 to 3. 

It is interesting to me to note that es 
a result of actions this year by State leg- 
islatures, nearly 95 percent of persons 
over 65 live in States in which the Kerr- 
Mills program is in operation. 

This to me certainly gives us reason 
to question the need for any new pro- 
gram which in itself is limited as to the 
persons who would be covered. 
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For all who are interested in the mat- 
ter of medical care—complete medical 
care—for persons over 65 whose re- 
sources are too limited to provide such 
care for themselves, I include an article 
from the Omaha World-Herald concern- 
ing the action by the Nebraska Legisla- 
ture. I would point out that the Ne- 
braska program is inclusive, not limited 
to one phase of medical or hospital treat- 
ment. 

The article follows: 


ELDERLY CARE ror NEBRASKA Passes, 35 TO 3— 
STATE APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE $1,750,000 
(By Don Shasteen) 

A bill adopting the Federal Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram of medical care for elderly Nebraskans 
was passed by the legislature Thursday. 

LB 100 won fina! approval by a yote of 35 
to 3. 

It makes medical assistance available to 
persons over 65 not receiving old-age assist- 
ance and who cannot afford to pay their own 
hospital and doctor bills. 

The bill will require an appropriation of 
an estimated $1,750,000 in State funds for 
the 2-year perlod beginning July 1. The Fed- 
eral Government will contribute about 82 
million. 

FIRST $65 

Persons eligible for benefits will have to 
pay the first $65 dollars in hospital bills and 
the first $35 in nursing, doctor and drug bills 
in any 6-month period before they can re- 
ceive State-Federal assistance. 

Services rendered by physicians, dentists, 
osteopaths, chiropractors, podiatrists, and 
optometrists will be covered. 

To be eligible, a person must be a resident 
of the State and must have no parent, child 
or spouse residing in the State who is able 
financially to pay the applicants’ medical 
expenses. 

If an applicant is eligible in all other re- 
spects, the county welfare board must pay 
assistance for a period up to 60 days while 
the abllity of such a relative to furnish sup- 
port is being investigated. 

UP TO 15 HUNDRED 

If living alone, the applicant may have an- 
nual income up to $1,500 and if living with 
a husband or wife, the combined income may 
go as high as $2,100. 

Readily available resources may not exceed 
a combined cash value of $750 if the appli- 
cant lives alone or $1,500 for a couple. The 
home occupied by the applicant is not in- 
cluded, 


Pertinent Views 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the Port Huron Times Herald, 
Port Huron, Mich., daily newspaper, car- 
ried a meaningful editorial in its June 26, 
1963, edition entitled “Threats Reveal 
Government Power.” I hope that all 
Members will read the editorial, which 
follows, as it points out real dangers to 
all segments of our citizenry: 

THREATS REVEAL GOVERNMENT POWER 

President Kennedy's Executive order en- 


abling government agencies to cut off Fed- 
eral funds from any federally assisted con- 
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struction project where discrimination 
against Negroes is practiced says more about 
big government than it does about civil 
rights. 

And so does his recommendation to the 
Department of Defense that it shut down 
military bases in localities where race dis- 
crimination is widespread. 

No one can argue but that racial discrim- 
ination is reprehensible. But neither can 
anyone in good conscience contend that ar- 
bitrary or dictatorial means of combating 
it is justified—any more than it can be con- 
tended that government should have the 
arbitrary power to set right whatever else 
in the Nation it might think is wrong. 

It is a sad commentary on the state of our 
Nation today that we have reached the point, 
economically and politically, where the Fed- 
eral Government has amassed such wealth 
and power that it can threaten to destroy 
the livelihood of a segment of its citizens. 

This is exactly what President Kennedy— 
regardiess of his righteous intent—is threat- 
ening to do when he says the Federal Govern- 
ment will cut off Federal financial aid to any 
project where racial discrimination exists. 

Or, perhaps, it should be worded “presumed 
to exist” or even “alleged to exist." For some 
Government official must make a decision on 
that score, deciding whether alleged discrimi- 
nation is really discrimination or not. Be- 
yond that, there is no provision in Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s order to détermine—once discrimina- 
tion is alleged—to prove It exists. Neither is 
there any room, apparently, for penalizing 
the party or parties guilty of discrimination; 
all are punished alike—the various contrac- 
tors, the various workers, the community, 
the area, the State—by withholding Federa 
funds. 4 ~; 

This is not the first instance of economic 
threats against people and localities and 
States whose actions displease the adminis- 
tration. We have been brazenly told that if 
we “vote right“ —if we elect. administration 
supporters—we will stand to gain more Fed- 
eral contracts. We have been led to assume, 
through the abominable practice of permit- 
ting politicians to announce defense con- 
tracts, that pro-administration Congressmen 
are able to obtain more defense business for 
a district or a State than administration op- 
ponents in Congress, 

Perhaps we are becoming so accustomed to 
being bribed with our own money—and 
threatened with being deprived of !t—that 
we no longer can muster the righteous in- 
dignation against the practice that it de- 
serves. 

For years and years our States and our 
communities have turned increasingly to 
Washington to get the money they have sent 
there. Many people still insist that Federal 
wald“ —that is, Federal taxation for State and 
local use—does not mean Federal control. 

President Kennedy’s threats with regard 
to the civil rights issue should dispel all 
arguments on that score. 


Remarks by V. J. Skutt Upon Receipt of 
j Brotherhood Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it 
is evident that many in this Nation are 
at this time reexamining their beliefs, 
their prejudices, their hopes, and their 
actions toward others. Some who have 
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been very active in the realm of human 
relations are fortunately giving us the 
benefits of their thinking. 

In this vein, I would like to include 
remarks made by Mr. V. J. Skutt, a 
prominent Omaha businessman and 
president of Mutual of Omaha Insurance 
Co. For his work in the field of human 
relations he recently received the broth- 
erhood award from the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, one of the 
outstanding groups interested in and 
working for better relations among all 
Americans and all groups. 

Mr. Skutt’s remarks on that occasion 
were interesting to me, and I believe 
they will be of interest to the readers of 
the RECORD. 

REMARKS BY V. J. SKUTT 


May I first thank all of you who have 
come here tonight to share this happy oc- 
casion. 

This award will be deeply cherished by 
my family and me, because of its signifi- 
cance, because of that for which it stands. 

The tempestuous tensions and penetrating 
pressures of the world in which we live tend 
to produce distrust and dissension among 
people. These deplorable divisive factors 
feed on prejudices . 

Our own and many other nations are work- 
ing toward bringing about some degree of 
unison in international relations. This is 
all to the good. In fact, it is a must if 
civilization is to be preserved. 

But I am one who believe that unity—like 
charity—should begin at home. 

Speaking in a provincial sense of our home, 
Angie and I have endeavored to be broad 
gauged toward our community and fellow 
man. I hoped that the same attitude would 
be entertained toward us, and reared our 
children in that atmosphere. Not to be nar- 
row, never to be too much impressed with 
superficial venecr, nor to be persuaded by 
sophisticated sophistry. But, rather, to look 
to the character, the principles, the purposes, 
and the performance of people. Certainly 
not to what, if any, religion they espouse. 

Finding comfort and strength in our own 
religion, we share the happiness of others in 
theirs. 

But there is nothing novel about this at- 
titude. It is as ancient as the old and the 
new Testaments. Without invading the 
province of the clergy,- may I suggest that 
in both of these Biblical works there is re- 
peated emphasis on brotherhood—and ad- 
monitions to “love our neighbor.” This phil- 
osophy is rooted in the American way of life 
through the foresight of our Founding Fa- 
thers. There we find in the jurisprudence of 
our Nation an emphasis on human rights, 
the dignity of the individual, his self-re- 
spect, his privileges, and his obligations. 

I repeat—obligations. 

Usually it is not difficult to creat interest 
in people about privileges and rights. But 
obligations or responsibilities are sometimes 
another story. Even in business we find ac- 
ceptance of privileges with remarkable una- 
nimity and amazing alacrity. But now and 
then it is a slow process to engender enthu- 
siasm for responsibiilties and obligations. 

Such is life, and such is human nature. 
We need reminders. 

Perhaps the greatest need in the world 
today is to remind individuals and nations 
of their need for a deeper sense of responsi- 


. bility: A knowledge among nations that 


they must do things for themselves and not 
expect another to do everything for them 
and individuals the same. 

Now it is in this area that the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews plays an 
important role. Its objectives remind us as 
individuals of our responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. Not to exploit prejudices because if 
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there is anything worse than prejudice itself, 
It probably is exploitation or use of such for 
commercial or personal advantage. But it 
ig vital that we be reminded of our obliga- 
tions to our fellow man as American citi- 
zens. The importance of this work of the 
National Conference is greater today than 
ever before. And we should help. 

As we gain in maturity we appreciate all 
the more the importance of human relations 
and of the brotherhood of man under the 
fatherhood of God? 

In this day, when it is suggested that 
young people and the Government should 
do so much more for older persons, perhaps 
we—who are older—could do something 
for the younger, and for our country. 

We could stimulate their thinking on the 
importance of proper human relations—the 

understanding of other people's problems. 
This is based to a great extent on our own 
“growing up.” Because these things are 
learned, not from books alone, but from 
years and even decades of association with 
other people. 

I am reminded in this connection of a 
statement appearing in the preface of the 
autoblography of one of the great elder 
statesmen of our time. He had made his first 
fortune at the age of 35 and made many 
more in later years. But what is far more 
important, he recognized an obligation to his 
country and fellowman to help make this a 
better world in which to live. He served as 
the confidante and advisor of some seven 
Presidents of the United States and of both 
major political parties. 

I refer, of course, to Bernard Baruch, In 
the short preface of his own story, he says: 
“If there was any key to this process of my 
‘growing up.“ it lay in the systematic efforts 
I made to subject myself to critical self- 
appraisal. And as I came to know myself, 
I acquired a better understanding of other 
people.” 

This simple statement by a great man ex- 
presses what I mean, good friends, in the 
Saying that unity begins at home. It begins 
in our homeland—in our home city—in our 
Tamily home with our loved ones—but most 
important of all it begins with each of us. 

Humbly and appreciatively, I accept this 
award and hope to be a better citizen for it. 
Thank you again for the honor you have 
shown us tonight. 


Remarks by Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior John A. Carver, Jr., at Gettys- 
burg Centennial Observance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on the 
Ist of July of this year at Gettysburg, 
Pa., a most impressive observance of the 
100th anniversary of the Battle. of 
Gettysburg was held at Gettysburg Na- 
tional Military Park. At that observ- 
ance a brief but eloquent address was de- 
livered by Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior John A. Carver, Jr. Mr. Carver 
was formerly the administrative assist- 
ant of my colleague and seatmate, the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH]. I 
ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
Mr. Carver's remarks may be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS or ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE IN- 
TERIOR JOHN A. CARVER, JR., AT THE GETTYS- 
BURG CENTENNIAL OBSERVANCE, GETTYSBURG 
NATIONAL MILITARY Pank, Pa. 


If there were ever an occasion and a place 
where a listed speaker should be tempted to 
stand mute, this would most certainly qual- 
ify. What was said here nearly a century 
ago in consecrating this hallowed ground 
seems destined to endure beyond man's 
memory of the deeds that were done here. 
And yet, despite our admitted incompetence 
to vie with Lincoln's felicitous phrase or to 
match his somber eloquence, it is good that 
we return to Gettysburg—to the turning 
point of national history, to the place where 
national unity was saved, where the ideals 
expressed by the Emancipator became pos- 
sible of realization. 

For Lincoln, the task was that of dedi- 
cating a resting place for the honored dead 
of his generation. For us, that period and 
its events—even its significance—must seem 
remote, almost contrived in the relative sim- 
plicity of the issues behind the awful strug- 
gle that took place here. We look at Gettys- 
burg—and at Lincoln’s expression of its 
meaning—with the perspective of a century. 
Having lived through a generation of depres- 
sion, war, and a peace that gives no peace, 
we tend to regard the events of early July 
1863 as a plece of the past that is walled off 
from present reality. 

And yet, to reread Lincoln’s message at 
Gettysburg is to be reenforced in our recol- 
lection of what was at stake on this field of 
honor and of sorrow. We see the issues of 
1863 stripped of the partisan distractions 
and the heroic folklore constructed through 
the years. Lincoln compressed a decade of 
strife and 2 years of war into one declara- 
tion of faith: That the Nation dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal should not perish from the earth. 

That nation has not perished from the 
earth—but neither have its ideals, so elo- 
quently expressed, been fully implemented. 
That task remains for our generation to ful- 
fill. For a hundred years, the equality de- 
fined on this field has been withheld from 
millions of our fellow citizens. What they 
once patiently awaited, they now demand as 
a matter of right. Unrest is at large over 
the Nation—and over nothing that was not 
basically at issue here a century ago. 

We search for peaceful solution to the civil 
rights issues of 1963. Peaceful solutions have 
been found in many areas of this subject, 
principally through the high principles, the 
vision and the dedication to constitutional 
guarantees enunciated by an enlightened 
judiciary and by far-ranging executive action 
to assure that these guarantees are not de- 
nied, through artifice or legalistic sleight of 
hand. The President has now called for a 
new dedication to the equality under law 
which Lincoln defined as the purpose behind 
a bloody struggle a century ago. It is time 
for the Congress to respond—to give positive 
expression to the ideals for which men fought 
in the past. National honor, not the threat 
of civil strife, must be the motivating force 
by which all our citizens are accorded, un- 
grudgingly, the equal opportunity for which 
our system stands. 

Thus Gettysburg is more than a historical 
reminder, important as that is, It is just as 
important that Abraham Lincoln gave voice 
to what must be a national objective for our 
generation. It is therefore fitting that we 
should meet here to mark the further per- 
fection of this shrine to man's highest ideals 
as well as heroic deeds. 

I am honored by the privilege of accepting 
the public-spirited donation of key tracts of 
land which will help round out this national 
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historical park. I commend the two organi- 
zations which are responsible for making this 
event possible. They represent the finest 
aspects of the splrit that motivates preserva- 
tion of our national heritage. The Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion has an illustrious 
history of patriotic devotion derived from the 
forebears of its membership, union officers 
who served with distinction on these fields. 
The roots of the Gettysburg Battlefield Pres- 
ervation Association also reach deep into the 
soil of this valley and the study of its his- 
tory. In the finest traditions of the con- 
servation movement, its members have ex- 
cited the concern of Americans everywhere 
to protect these battlefields for public use 
and inspiration. 

To these organizations, thereforé, and to 
the many private donors of large and small 
amounts, I extend the sincere thanks of the 
American public. On behalf of President 
Kennedy and Secretary Udall, I accept these 
lands and pledge to the donors that they will 
be conserved and dedicated solely to the pur- 
poses for which they have been tendered. 


Prehistoric People Inhabited Fayette 
County, W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, a recent issue of the Charles- 
ton (W. Va.) Gazette-Mail tells of the 
prehistoric people who once inhabited 
Fayette County, W. Va. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

FAYETTE “FOUNDERS” OLD 


Leng before the red men who preceded the 
whites to Fayette County, there were others. 

No one knows just what they called them- 
selyes, or exactly when they arrived. But 
human inhabitance of the area began long, 
long ago. 

It appears conservative enough, in the 
light of recent archeological findings, to say 
the county had inhabitants at least 2,000 
years ago. The modern people who delve 
into the past call their cultures Hopewell, 
Fort Ancient, and other names the peoples 
themselves never used. 

Their marks are many places, but especially 
on Armstrong Mountain, where the great 
Walls were built, and in the valley at Mount 
Carbon, where a prehistoric village was un- 
earthed. 

These early mountaineers were free. 
Fayette later was named for a champion of 
freedom, the Marquis Gilbert Motier de 
LaFayette, who offered his wealth and his 
sword to the struggling American Colonies 
as they threw off the hated British yoke. 

Coal, the heart of West Virginia's economy 
through much of its first century, was 
equally vital to Fayette, long one of the 
Nation's leading coal counties. Also im- 
portant to the county after its creation in 
1831 were lumber and the railroad. Today, 
ferroalloys are a major factor in the county's 
economy. 

Education is one of the county's attributes 
today—and basketball may have done as 
much as its solid curriculum to make the 
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mame of West Virginia Institute of Tech- 
nology known far beyond Montgomery. 

The county also is known to many today 
for its two charming State parks—Babcock, 
and much-visited Hawk’s Nest. More tourist 
spots may follow soon to maintain Fayette 
as a leading county for recreation. 


Resolutions Oppose North Cascades Park 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. JACK WESTLAND 


i OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, 
sportsmen and farmers of Washington 
State, through their representative orga- 
nizations, have expressed opposition to 
the concept of a national park in the 
North Cascades. 

Recently, the Washington State 
Sportsmen’s Council, which represents 
more than 16,000 sportsmen of the State, 
and the Washington State Grange, with 
a membership of approximately 52,000, 
adopted resolutions at their annual 
meetings in opposition to the proposed 
North Cascades National Park. 

The Sportsmen's Council argues 
aaginst the proposal because hunting 
would be limited if a park is established 
in the North Cascades area. Members 
of the Washington State Grange point 
out that income from the existing na- 
tional forests pays most expenses and 
part is shared with county governments, 
but national park expenses would be paid 
by taxpayers. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include both resolutions in 
the RECORD: 

RESOLUTION Apopren BY THE DELEGATE BODY, 
WASHINGTON STATE GRANGE IN ANNUAL 
SESSION AT PORT ANGELES, WASH., JUNE 10- 
14, 1963 
Whereas there has been & portion of three 

national forests within the North Cascade 

Mountains of Washington State of approxi- 

mately 2,044 square miles proposed as a na- 

tional park; and 

Whereas the area included contains some 
very fine timber and mineral resources; and 

Whereas these resources provide work and 
income for several thousand people; and 

Whereas the Forest Service returns several 
hundred thousands of dollars from these re- 


sources, in lieu of taxes, to the counties with- _ 


in the forest boundaries; and 

Whereas the Forest Service builds and 
Maintains access roads from resources in- 
come; and 

Whereas the National Park Service derives 
nearly all of its operating finances from 
taxes: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Washington State 
Grange go on record opposing the creation 
of the proposed North Cascades National 
Park; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the North Cascades Conservation 
Council, Secretary of the Interior Udall, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Freeman, Senator War- 
ren G. Magnuson, Senator Henry M. Jack- 
son, Congressman Jack Westland, Gov. Albert 
D. Rosellini, State Senator Gordon Sandi- 
son, State Representative James L. McFad- 
den, Paul H. Conner, and Charles R. Savage, 
and Director of Natural Resources Bert Cole. 

e A. Lars NELSON, 
Master. 
PAULINE COLLINS, 
Secretary. 
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EMERGENCY RESOLUTION NO. 1 ADOPTED JUNE 
9, 1963, BY THE WASHINGTON STATE SPORTS- 
MENS COUNCIL IN CONVENTION ASSEMBLED 
AT YAKIMA, WASH. 

Whereas the Secretaries of the Interior and 
Agriculture with the President's approval 
have authorized a study of the North Cas- 
cades area for subsequent determination of 
the best use of Its resources; and 

Whereas without waiting for resuits of the 
aforementioned study, the North Cascades 
Conservation Council has Issued a confiden- 
tial prospectus including a prepared bill to 
create the new North Cascades National Park 
of 1,308,186 acres, extending virtually from 
the Canadian border to Stevens Pass with 


roughly 600,000 acres on the west slope of the 


Cascades and 700,000 on the east slope, which 
includes a very high percentage of the High 
Cascades deer area and much of the Chelan- 
Okanogan mule deer range; and 

Whereas under a provision in the bill, the 
Secretary of the Interior may, at his discre- 
tion and under his regulations, permit hunt- 
ing for game animals only in 269,521 acres 
situated in Chelan and Okanogan Counties, 
but is under no legal obligation to ever estab- 
lish any open seasons; and 

Whereas creation of a national park will 
remove the entire 1,308,000-acre area from 
the jurisdiction and management of the 
State game department both as to fish and 
game and further curtail the department’s 
revenue from license sales; and 

Whereas the Washington State Sportsmen's 
Council is now on record in favor of the 
wilderness concept for management of the 
North Cascades area, which concept permits 
all the benefits for preservation of its scenic 
advantages without the detriments of closing 
the area to public hunting and surrendering 
its other recreational assets and controls to 
Federal bureaucracy: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Washington State 
Sportsmen's Council in convention assembled 
this ninth day of June, 1963, at Yakima, 
Wash., reaffirm its stand of favoring the 
wilderness concept for administration of the 
North Cascades area and at the same time 
oppose the creation of a proposed North Cas- 
cades National Park; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President, the Secretaries 
of the Interior and Agriculture, and to the 
Washington State congressional delegation, 


Nisei Editor Has Advice for Negroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I call the attention of my col- 
leagues to another point of view on the 
racial problem: 

From the Ventura County Star-Free Press, 
July 6, 1963] à 
Nisex Enrron Has ADVICE FOR NEGROES 

The Japanese-American newspaper Hoku- 
bei Mainichi, in an English language editorial 
on Nisei association with Negros in San 
Francisco advises Negroes, in this time of 
national racial tensions, to do a little soul 
searching. 

Do not say, impatiently, there is no time. 
Life is long, and America will be here for 
centuries and centuries after we are gone,“ 
the editorial advised San Francisco Negroes. 
“This is the time for soul saerching for all 
Americans—from President Kennedy down, 
And America is doing it today. Negroes 
should be a part of it too.” 
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Written by the editor of the paper’s English 
language section, Howard M. Imazeki, the 
editorial began with a review of the plight 
of Japanese-~Americans during World War II. 

NISEI MISTREATED 


We then thought the Nisei were terribly 
mistreated; losing property and citizenship, 
it is also true, Nisei, were refused service at 
some hotels and eateries but even with this 
unpleasant background and discriminatory 
experience, the Nisei are not equipped to 
fathom the mental suffering and emotional 
agony of their colored brethren of today. 

“It is only in the past 10 years we have had 
any sort of communication with them living 
togther in the same neighborhoods. We 
have come to know them better; their aspi- 
rations, their habits, their problems. 

“We have * * *, met * * outstanding 
Negro leaders, 

“We confess we have had more occasions 
to come in contact with lesser Negroes who 
make a great number of our people afraid 
to come out to Nihonmachi (Japanese dis- 
trict) at night. 

“They will ten you the reason there is a 
large number of crimes being committed by 
Negroes is because (they) are not equally 
treated (they say) there are more Negro 
dropouts from high school because the col- 
ored children are not given opportunity to 
follow the kind of work they want. They 
blame society for illegitimate children and 
living on welfare checks. They blame society 
for petty thefts and rapes being perpetrated 
by their menfolk in Nihonmachi, 

LEARN PATIENCE 


“We have yet to hear any Negro blaming 
himself for his social maladjustment. 

“We have no intention at all of expecting 
the Negro children to be long suffering for 
education like the Oriental children—who 
are impressed with the virtues of long- 
suffering—for this may be considered feudal- 
istic and anachronistic in this age of prag- 
matic living. 

“We have no intention at all of telling the 
Negro community leaders, brazenly, to soften 
their fight for Integration and for equal 
opportunity—for that is our fight too. 

“But we believe there is a crying need on 
the part of the Negro community as a whole 
to make a concentrated effort sincerely to 
better themsleves. And this effort should be 
made hand in hand with their 
break down the social and 
barriers.” 


effort to 
economic 


The Sands of Time Are Gracious 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an outstanding editorial from 
the Landrum Leader which is published 
weekly in Landrum, S.C. The editorial 
is entitled The Sands of Time Are Gra- 
cious” and it brings out some important 
points about the intentions of our found- 
ing fathers in establishing a form of gov- 
ernment as contrasted with the irre- 
sponsible manner in which the reins of 
Government have been conducted in re- 
cent years. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this editorial from the July 11, 
1963, issue of the Landrum Leader be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TSE SANDS OF TIME ARE GRACIOUS 


Almost 200 years ago when our country 
was being taxed and persecuted beyond en- 
durance and some other fainthearted Ameri- 
cans were crying peace at any price, a Vir- 
ginia patriot named Patrick Henry arose 
and sald: 

“They tell us, Sir, that we are weak —un- 
able to cope with so formidable an adversary. 
But when shall we be stronger? Will it be 
next week or the next year? Will it be when 
we are totally disarmed, and when a British 
guard shall be stationed in every house? 
Shall we gather strength by irresolution and 
inattion? Shall we acquire the means of 
effectual resistance by living supinely on 
our backs and hugging the elusive phanton 
of hope, until our enemies shall have bound 
us hand and foot? Sir, we are not weak, if 
we make a proper use of these means which 
the God of nature hath placed in our power. 

“Three million of people, armed in the 
holy cause of liberty and in such a country 
as that which we possess, are invincible by 
any force which our enemies can send against 
us. Besides, Sir, we shall not fight our bat- 
tle alone. There is a just God who presides 
over the destinies of nations. The battle, sir, 
is not to strong alone; it is to be vigilant, 
the active, the brave. Besides, Sir, we have 
not election. If we were base enough to de- 
sire it, it is now too late to retire from the 
contest. There is no retreat but in submis- 
sion and slavery. Our chains are forged. 
Their clanking may be heard on the plains of 
Boston. The war is inevitable: and let it 
come. I repeat, Sir, let it come. 

“Tt is in vain, Sir, to extenuate that mat- 
ter. Gentlemen may cry, peace, peace— 
but there is no peace. The war is actually 
begun. The next gale that sweeps from the 
North will bring to our ears the clash of re- 
sounding arms, Our brethern are already in 
the field. Why stand we here idle? What is 
it that gentlemen wish? What would they 
have? Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as 
to be purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery? Forbid it. Almighty God. I know 
not what course others may take, but as for 
me give me liberty or give me death!” 

When the extremists who wrote the Dec- 
laration of Independence assembled in Phila- 
delphia from over the 13 Colonies, the first 
thing to greet them was an anonymous 
note found on the Speaker's table: “Take 
cate. A plot is framed for your destruction 
and all of you shall be destroyed.” 

When the final vote was taken in Independ- 
ence Hall in Philadelphia on July 4, every 
man who signed the Declaration took his life 
in his own hands. If Washington’s ragged 
outnumbered army could not repulse the 
British, every signer would be tried for 
treason to the British Crown. Their sig- 
natures could win or lose, mean that their 
homes could be burned. If Washington lost, 
their wives, children, and farms would be 
lost. 

Have you ever wondered what ever hap- 
pened to the 56 men who signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence, pledging their lives, 
their fortunes and their sacred honor that 
this Nation, under God, would not perish 
from the earth? Five were captured and 
tortured by the British. Nine fought and 
died from wounds or hardships of war. 
Twelve had their homes pillaged and burned. 
Two lost their sons in battle. Another had 
two sons captured. 

John Hart was driven from his wife's bed- 
side as she lay dying. Their 13 children fled 
for their lives. His mill and fields were laid 
to waste. For more than a year he lived in 
forests and caves. He returned home to 
find his wife dead and his children vanished. 
A few weeks later he died from exhaustion 
and heartbreak. Norris and Livingstone suf- 
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fered similar fates. Carter Braxton of Vir- 
ginia, a wealthy planter and trader, saw his 
ships swept from the seas by the British 
Navy. He sold his home and properties to 
pay his debts and died destitute. Vandals 
and soldiers looted the properties of Ellery 
Clymer, Hall, Walton, Gwinnett, Heyward, 
Rutledge, and Middleton. 

At the Battle of Yorktown, Thomas Nelson, 
Jr., urged General Washington to open fire 
on Nelson's home, which had been taken over 
by British General Cornwallis for his head- 
quarters. The home was destroyed and Nel- 
son died broke. 

Francis Lewis“ home was destroyed and 
his wife jailed. She died a few months later. 

Who were these superpatriots“? Twenty- 
four were lawyers and judges. Eleven were 
merchants, Nine were farmers. They all 
signed the Declaration of Independence 
knowing that the penalty would be death if 
they were captured. 

Did these men make such sacrifices to 
establish a government that, 200 years 
later 

Would spend recklessly, not mindful of 
its debts? 

Would default on its pledge to the Monroe 
Doctrine? 

Would usurp State rights with Federal 
troops to gain a block vote? 

Aye, the sands of time are gracious unto 
those patriots, in letting their eyes rest in 
eternal sleep, lest they puke their hearts out 
in disgust and shame. 


People-to-People Aid to Other Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, every 
day we hear how much good the aid 
programs of our Government are doing 
for other countries; but we hear less 
about what the American people are 
doing for the people of other countries, 
except as it is done through the Govern- 
ment. 

One of the striking examples of people- 
to-people aid will be found in the experi- 
ence of the good ship Hope. In the cur- 
rent issue of the magazine Today’s 
Health is an article which relates the 
experience of the good ship Hope in 
carrying medical aid and health aid to 
the people of other countries. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Surp or “Hope” OFFERS HEALTH OPPORTUNITY 
FOR PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 
(By Raymond L. White, M.D.) 

An American ship, the hospital ship Hope, 
is becoming one of this Nation's most con- 
vincing emissaries of good will. Try as they 
might, Communist factions have not been 
able to nullify the powerful impact she and 
her volunteer medical crew leave on the 
fortuneless people they ably serve. 

Making friends naturally follows from the 
performance of Hope's first order of business. 
For, unlike the majestic “White Fleet” 
armed for a show of strength by President 
Theodore Roosevelt and dispatched around 
the world some 50 years ago to gain new 


respect for the United States, this great 
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white ship” is armed with the people and 

machinery of medicine to wage a full-scale 

battle against the disease and pestilence 
which plague many underdeveloped and 
underprivileged nations around the globe. 

What conditions does she encounter as she 
steams into a new port? Her recently com- 
pleted mission in Peru, where she spent a full 
year, furnishes many typical examples. 

With some 13 million people, about 70 per- 
cent of whom are illiterate, Peru is South 
America’s third largest country. Bounded 
on the west by the Pacific, on the east by the 
jungles of Brazil's Amazon country, and di- 
vided north and south by the rugged Andes 
Mountains, it is overrun by disease and poy- 
erty. In Peru there is only 1 physician for 
every 10,000 persons. The death rate is more 
than 10 times as high as that in the United 
States and the people die from such diseases 
as influenza, pneumonia, and whooping 
cough—diseases which are wel] under con- 
trol in this country. 

I had the opportunity to view the remark- 
able operation of the S.S. Hope in this set- 
ting when, as an observer for the American 
Medical Association, I visited the ship as it 
lay at anchor off Salaverry on the northern 
coast of Peru, which was the second port of 
call. Trujillo, Peru’s third largest city, 6 
miles from Salaverry, was the base for land 
operations. Most of the patients treated 
aboard ship came from the barriadas, which 
are squatter communities of indigent natives 
who migrated from the mountains seeking 
jobs and better living conditions. Barriada 
shelters, if they can be considered such, are 
built of sticks and straw walls not unlike 
egg crating and are without roofs, water sup- 
ply, sewage systems, or other facilities, In 
time, mud bricks replace the straw and a 
sense of permanency then exists. 

WITHIN A MONTH, THE “YANQUI NO,” SIGNS 
DISAPPEARED—SO DID THE CASTRO BEARDS 
The barriadas are characterized by over- 

crowding (a barriada with some 6,000 to 

8,000 people can spring up overnight), pover- 

ty, and rampant contagious disease, such as 

tuberculosis, which is the No, 1 killer 
in Peru. Of more than 1,000 children born, 
only 800 survive the first 12 months of life. 

Adults with unrepaired cleft palates and 

harelips are not uncommon sights, as are un- 

corrected clubfeet. æ 
Is it any wonder that the American medi- 

cal team on board were at first overwhelmed 

at the enormity of the task which lay 
ahead? But they wasted little time in get- 
ting down to the work at hand. Shortly after 

Hope arrived in May 1962, Peru's sick and in- 

firm boarded the vessel, and facilities were 

operating to full capacity. Soon the wards 
were filled with a grateful people on the 
mend. 

One 77-year-old patient could not ex- 
press her gratitude in so many words. In- 
deed, during the first week no one could get 
her to speak at all. Rosalia’s left hip and 
arm were severely contracted from untreated 
scalding. But despite her initial apprehen- 
sion and dismay, she became a model pa- 
tient. Several operations were required to 
relieve the contractures, and intensive phys- 
ical therapy followed. 

By the second week the attending physi- 
cians and nurses knew that they had gained 
her complete confidence. Not only had she 
found her tongue, but they could not stop 
her talking. Even more gratifying, she was 
sent home walking. 

Accidents like Rosalia’s are a common 
occurrence among the children of Peru. 
Hundreds of infants and children also fall 
or stumble into open fires which burn con- 
tinuously wherever a family huddles about. 
Untreated poliomyelitis cripples hundreds 
more. 

Petite 12-year-old Teresita Sju was luckier 
than most young polio victims. She had 
contracted the disease 7 months before the 
ship anchored in Salaverry, and was com- 


to her ravaged muscles. By the time she 
was released from the ship she could sit up, 
feed, and dress herself—no small accomplish- 
ment for this spunky little girl. Her chances 
of ever walking again, even with the aid of 
crutches, depend upon whether she has the 
portunity to continue treatment. 
5 of Peruvian children will be 
spared the tragic consequences of disease 
because of the Hope visit. A comprehensive 
immunization program was initiated on 
board and carried out into the surrounding 
areas. More than 100,000 immunizations 
were administered against polio, diphtheria, 
tetanus, typhoid, and whooping cough. 
Peruvian children quickly won the hearts. 
of all with whom they came in contact. 
FPive-year-old Marco Uretecho, a victim of 
Hodgkin's disease, was no exception. Visi- 
tors to his ward would go out of their way 
just to catch one of his warming smiles. 
Marco's condition was typical of many 
advanced conditions which we rarely, if ever, 
see in this country. The protruding mass 
on the side of his neck was almost as large 
as his head. It took him several days to 
become accustomed to the new upright posi- 
tion of his head following radical neck dis- 
section for the complete removal of the 
menacing localized growth. 
The Peruvian patients, adult and children 


their capacity to endure severe pain with no 
visible indication of distress. Lying per- 
fectly still for hours, even days, at a time, 
they seemed to be able to project themselves 
into a near-unconscious state. Most had to 
be asked before they would admit any dis- 
comfort. 

A charming woman in her late thirties, 
Maria Loyola Guzman was one such model 
patient. One can only wonder at her in- 
nermost thoughts as she stoically—even se- 
renely—submitted to examination and treat- 
ment. Completely paralyzed on her right 
side, she was feared to be suffering from a 
malignant brain tumor. Fortunately, such 
was not the case, Tuberculoma of the brain 
was discovered upon exploration and was 
successfully excised in surgery. It was a far 
more expressive Maria Guzman who rejoined 
her three small children 3 weeks later, freed 
from the disabling paralysis. 

Suzana Reano was not one of the quiet 
ones—but a remarkable patient nonetheless. 
A woman of 40 or thereabouts, and the moth- 
er of a teenage daughter, she complained 
of excruciating pain in her right chest, and 
not without sufficient cause. A dermoid cyst, 
big as an inflated football, invaded her right 
chest cavity, collapsing the lung and push- 
ing all organs to the side in its advance. To 
the astonishment of the surgical team, the 
lung inflated instantly after the removal of 
the cyst and the affected organs readily shift- 
ed back into place. 

Suzana’s recovery was not so dramatic as 
Maria's. She was convinced she was going 
to die, and for several days it looked as if 
she would make good her prediction. Then 
an incredible change came over the ailing 
Suzana. Jolted at the sight of death next to 
her, she became just as certain that she 
would live after all. Nothing could stop her 
after that. Jubilantly, if not defiantly, she 
stomped off the ship 2 weeks later, the pic- 
ture of health. 

One of the most rewarding experiences for 
all concerned came when a patient made 
significant progress against an illness which 
had long been neglected, often since child- 
hood. When Alejandro Navarro was ad- 
mitted, he could walk only with the greatest 
difficulty. To talk at all he had to force 


surgery 
brain, a delicate operation on the thalamus, 
he could hold and drink a glass of milk 


was performed on his 
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without help for the first time in his 39 
years. The marked rigidity, the involuntary 

, and trembling which afflicted him 
subsided and he talked well. 

The SS Hope is a hospital in every sense 
of the term, an efficient medical facility pat- 
terned closely after the modern hospitals 
found in our local communities which pro- 
vide the broadest range of medical service. 
The 230 hospital beds aboard are the princi- 
pal limiting factor in inpatient care, but 
they serve very well in conjunction with the 
laboratories, surgeries, and X-ray depart- 
ments. Hope is staffed with a corps of ex- 
perienced medical men in every specialty of 
medicine and dentistry. Skilled nurses and 
technicians round out the ship’s competent 
medical team. 

Equally important, the SS Hope is pri- 
marily a teaching hospital. For every Amer- 
ican specialist and generalist, there was a 
Peruvian colleague working side by side. 
For every nurse, there was her Peruvian 
counterpart. In this manner, the work of 
the Hope is assured continuity as Peruvian 
participants put into practice at home much 
of what they saw and learned. Regularly 
scheduled classes and seminars were eagerly 
attended, as were the closed circuit television 
sessions. The education program was 
planned to provide instruction in the new 
methods and techniques of medical care for 
all hospital personnel, including cooks and 
laundry workers, 

Another aspect of Hope's teaching program 
was found in the clinics at the 526-bed 
Belem hospital in Trujillo. Working side by 
side with native physicians at the request 
of the Peruvian Medical Association, the 
ship's medical team saw literally thousands 
of patients in these clinics. Eventually, the 
Americans were provided with hospital sur- 
gical facilities where operations could pro- 
ceed along American standards of asepsis 
and controlled operating room discipline. 

In the barriadas themselves the Ameri- 
cans established clinics. Here again, train- 
ing of native personnel was stressed. 

Coming from every section of the United 
States, the majority of American physicians 
and dentists served on the project on a rota- 
tion basis, volunteering from 2 to 6 months 
without pay. Nurses and all other personnel 
serve a full year at a minimum salary. 

Welfare activities of the Hope were neces- 
sarily limited. One activity, however, which 
always created a stir was the distribution of 
“milk. In fact, near-riota took place every 
time the approaching milk truck was sighted. 

Milk was actually produced on the ship, 
reconstituted from prepared milk substances 
which were added to the purified water ob- 
tained from the heavily contaminated sea 
water of the anchorage. The ingenious ma- 
chine which was responsible for this feat 
was donated by its manufacturer, the Ex- 
Cello Corp., and dubbed respectfully by the 
crew as the “iron cow.” < 

My visit aboard the Hope luckily coincided 
with that of Mr. William B. Walsh, who is 
largely responsible for the organization and 
operation of the program. While still a Naval 
medical officer during World War II, this 
Washington, D.C., cardiologist conceived the 
basic concepts embodied in the organization 
known today as Project Hope, which he 
heads as president. $ 

What more ve an instrument of 
peace could we deploy, he reasoned, than a 
hospital ship which would project through- 
out the world the true image of American 
friendship and concern for less fortunate 
people who struggle to help themselves? It 
was important to Dr. Walsh that the Project 
Hope also be a demonstration of our free 
enterprise system; that it be supported 
entirely through contributions of the public 
and industry. 

In 1958, his ambitious plan began to take 
form when, with the support of President 
Eisenhower, he enlisted the aid of industry 
and personal friends to establish the People- 
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to-People Health Foundation, by which name 
Project Hope is more formally known. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower promised him the loan of 
a mothballed Navy hospital ship if Dr. Walsh 
could raise the necessary operating funds. 

This accomplished, Dr. Walsh got his ship— 
the SS Consolation, which saw service in 
World War II and the Korean conflict. Reno- 
vated for its peacetime mission and duly re- 
christened the SS Hope, this “great white 
ship” set out on its misison to bring health 
opportunity to people everywhere, It began 
to log an impressive record from the very 
first days of its original mission to Indonesia 
in 1960. 

The response in Peru to Hope has been 
most gratifying. Patient and public grati- 
tude, the professional respect, the humani- 
tarlanism of the American, particularly the 
volunteer, is fully apparent, not only in Tru- 
jillo, but throughout Peru. At least one 
infant has been named after the Hope— 
Leoncio Tomas Hope Rodriguez. The son of 
a young Peruvian doctor who participated in 
the program, he was Rh baby. Yellow from 
jaundice, he was rushed to the ship far the 
necessary exchange blood transfusions. 

Interestingly enough, Trujillo was a hot- 
bed of communism prior to the ship's ar- 
rival. Hope is credited with having driven 
them out. Within a month, all the “Yanqul 
No” signs disappeared along with the Castro- 
style beards. The American flag, flown over 
the De Turistas Hotel in Trujillo during our 
stay in honor of a visit of acting U.S. Am- 
bassador Donald Henderson, was not stoned 
for the first time in 15 years. The last 
insult to the flag was as recent as 2 years 


ago. 

Work of the SS Hope goes on in Peru. En- 
couraged by what they saw aboard ship, some 
of Trujillo’s more prosperous citizens agreed 
to establish a much-needed rehabilitation 
clinic. 

In addition, Project Hope has entered into 
a 3-year agreement to staff a new 300-bed 
hospital which has been turned over to 
Trujillo's new medical school. Once again, 
volunteer American physicians will work 
closely with Peruvian counterparts—this 
time with the young medical fledglings as 
they graduate from the school. 

Trujillo would seem to have the oppor- 
tunity of providing itself with the finest hos- 
pital in Peru as these young graduates are 
introduced to American medical procedures 
and disciplines. And Project Hope will have 
a continuing education program in depth 
which, with good results, could set a pattern 
for future international health efforts. The 
hospital will also open a nursing school which 
will be operated according to American 
standards. 

Where to next? 

When she is ready—she is being refitted 
and restaffed now in New York—Dr. Walsh 
expects to take the SS Hope to Ecuador 
next autumn. “I was spat on in Ecuador,” 
he revealed recently, “* * * must be some 
anti-Americanism there too.” 

But before she can sail anywhere, Dr. 
Walsh and his organization must raise the 
$3 to $5 million necessary to cover operating 
costs for such a mission. Project Hope 
deserves our utmost support. 


Self-Help, Not Help Yourself 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 
IN THE ces 8 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, since 
I have been a member of the Foreign 
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Affairs Committee, I have come to know 
few men, if any, who have a greater un- 
derstanding of international affairs than 
a former member of our committee, now 
Ambassador designate to India, the 
Honorable Chester Bowles. Not only is 
Ambassador Bowles a learned man, he is 
a truly dedicated American who has 
Served competently and faithfully in 
many high positions in Government. 

Ambassador Bowles recently wrote a 
penetrating article on foreign aid which 
Was published in the Saturday Evening 
Post. I think in view of the coming de- 
bate on the foreign aid bill that it will 
provide a greater understanding to the 
many problems that Congress will be 
called upon to legislate. I am, accord- 
ingly, including the article, “‘Self-Help, 
Not Help Yourself” in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

SELF-HELP, Nor HELP YOURSELF 
(By Chester Bowles) 


Foreign aid is neither an outrageous waste 
of the taxpayers’ money, as some critics sug- 
gest, nor a magical device which win en- 
able us to shape the world to our liking, as 
its more visionary supporters seem to think. 

In spite of past mistakes in both plan- 

ning and execution, however, it is an essen- 
tial tool of U.S. foreign policy. Although a 
recent Gallup poll indicated that a substan- 
tial majority of Americans favored foreign 
aid in principle, it also revealed deep miscon- 
ceptions about the size and purposes of the 
Program. 
An example of this confusion is the de- 
scription of foreign aid as a hundred-billion- 
dollar boondoggle, and indeed the total for 
all U.S, assistance from 1946 through 1962 
comes close to that sum. 

However, this figure has little relevance 
to our present-day efforts in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. Nearly one-third of the 97- 
Odd billions went to rebuild wartorn Europe, 
and another sixth was provided for Europe's 
Military defense. Any objective person who 
Compares the critical situation in Western 
Europe in the immediate postwar period with 
the present vigorously democratic, dynam- 
ically prosperous Europe of today must agree 
that this was one of the most profitable po- 
litfcal investments of all time. 

One-sixth of our total ald expenditures 
Went to equip and train anti-Communist 
military forces in Asia and elsewhere, This, 
too, has paid major dividends. 

Almost one-sixth was provided through 
Export-Import Bank loans, payable in dollars 
to help finance the exports of American 
Manufacturers, and surplus wheat, rice, cot- 
ton, and other commodities. 

Only slightly more than one-sixth was 
Spent on development loans, grants and tech- 
nical assistance to help the free nations of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America create soci- 
eties which their people will consider worth 
defending. The current foreign aid discus- 
sion deals with the administration’s recom- 
Mendation to Congress that this limited 
development program to help emergent na- 
tions be continued at approximately the 
current rate. 

Putting the size of the program in its 
proper perspective leaves the question of 
foreign aids objectives. These can be more 
easily understood in the light of what this 
Program will not do. It will not enable the 
United States to run the world. It will not 
enable the United States to control the UN. 
votes of countries who receive our ald. It 
Will not insure us first place in a global 
Popularity contest. 

The reasons foreign aid will not accom- 
Plish these things are obvious. Proud Asian 
and African nations that have only recently 
broken their colonial ties with Europe are 
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not going to jump through political hoops 
to please any other nation, however rich or 
right it may be. 

Since the 4 percent of the Federal budget 
that goes each year for foreign aid does not 
buy allies, friends or gratitude, why not 
drop the entire aid attempt and leave the 
emergent lands to shift for themselves? 
However, if the United States refuses to help 
these people to bring about social, economic 
and political change by orderly democratic 
means, they will have only two alternatives. 

They may strive by savage police-state 
methods to squeeze the necessary develop- 
ment capital out of their already impov- 
erished people, Although no nation has 
within its own borders the nec natural 
resources to justify an attempt similar to 
that undertaken by the Soviet Union under 
Stalin, this doesn’t mean that such methods 
won't be tried. 

Unable to help themselves and unable to 
get adequate assistance from the developed 
non-Communist nations, a new nation may 
turn in despair to the Communist bloc for 
the necessary capital and technical help as 
quid pro quo for political support for the 
bloc's objectives. 

In either event, our great and rich coun- 
try, which we like to describe as “leader of 
the free world,” would be left on the side- 
lines watching a fresh crop of Red. Chinas 
and Red Cubas take shape in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. 

The affirmative course is a wisely admin- 
istered U.S, ald program which can help 
create nations increasingly able to meet the 
economic and social needs of their people, 
increasingly prepared to defend their inde- 
pendence against totalitarian enemies—ex- 
ternal or internal, overt or covert—and in- 
creasingly willing to work with the United 
States as partners on common projects which 
may lead the world a little closer to peace. 

We cannot achieve this objective by back- 
ing reactionary governments that refuse to 
help themselves, or by panicking in the face 
of every blackmail threat to “go to Mos- 
cow,” or by roaming all over the world with 
our moneybags held open, trying to buy 
“friends” who will agree to take directions 
from us, 

By and large, our loans, grants, and tech- 
nical assistance will enable us to achieve 
our purposes only if the governments on the 
receiving end are competent to use our aid 
effectively, only if they are courageous 
enough to tax their own well-to-do people 
in proportion to their ability to pay, and 
even then only if they are wise enough to 
recognize and respect the aspirations of their 
own ordinary citizens. 

JUSTICE OR UPHEAVAL 


Experience shows that exclusive emphasis 
on increasing the physical output of goods 
and services is Inadequate. Uniess these ma- 
terial gains are achieved through the kind 
of community participation that produces 
a sense of individual belonging and leads 
to greater justice and dignity, they may 
actually increase the embittering differences 
between rich and poor, and eventually lead 
to a political upheaval. While physical 
growth is important in nation building, what 
happens to people caught up in the process 
of such growth is decisive. 

This suggests some specific questions we 
should ask before deciding which nation can 
most effectively use our loans, grants, and 
technical assistance. 

1. Is the present national income of the 
country adequate to provide reasonable mini- 
mum living standards and a satisfactory 
rate of capital savings and investment—if it 
were distributed more broadly? 

2. Does the country have a competent gov- 
ernment sufficiently backed by the people and 
sensitive to their aspirations and needs, with 
the ability to maintain order and to carry out 
a comprehensive economic and social pro- 
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gram? Are officials relatively honest and 
efficient? 

8. Has the country prepared a well-con- 
ceived long-range economic development 
plan for the effective and realistic allocation 
of its national resources and foreign assist- 
ance? Does its planning recognize the pre- 
ponderance of people in the rural areas? 
Does it include realistic schemes to insure 
wider distribution of land ownership? 

4. Is the tax burden distributed in reason- 
able relation to the capacity of each family 
to pay? Does it provide sufficient revenue to 
meet the requirements for internal financing? 
Does it provide incentives for increased in- 
vestment of private capital, both domestic 
and foreign? 

5. Has the government provided for de- 
velopment of integrated rural organizations 
involving agricultural education, road build- 
ing, health services, extension services, co- 
operative marketing arrangements and 
readily available credit? 

6. Does the government maintain effective 
controls over the expenditure of foreign ex- 
change for luxury imports, and does it appear 
determined to stop the export of domestic 
capital? 

No nation, not even our own, could satis- 
factorily answer all of these questions, Nor 
will they provide dependable guidelines for 
every situation. Used with discretion, how- 
ever, these questions can provide a set of 
standards against which we can more wisely 
judge the abilities of developing nations to 
use our assistance. In very general terms, 
they can help us to divide these nations into 
three categories. 

In the first category, for instance, we may 
place those underdeveloped non-Communist 
nations which, judging from their perform- 
ance in relation to our questions, are demon- 
strating both competence and courage in 
mustering their own resources for more rapid 
economic and social progress. Such nations 
should be given the highest priority in al- 
locating loans, grants, and technical 
assistance, 

Perhaps the best example of a nation en- 
titled to such treatment is India. In the 
last 10 years, with generous assistance from 
the United States and other foreign sources, 
India increased its food production by nearly 
50 percent, doubled its industrial output, 
largely eliminated malaria and provided edu- 
cational facilities for some 60 million boys 
and girls. i 

At the same time, India has main 
a government that has survived three demo- 
cratic elections; assured freedom of speech, 
the press” and assembly; provided a system 
of justice under law that draws heavily from 
our own Constitution, and generated a sense 
of national purpose and patriotic commit- 
ment that is expressing itself in the accept- 
ance of huge new tax burdens and a rush 
of Ifidians enlisting for service against Chi- 
nese aggression. 

India is only one example of the efective- 
ness of U.S. development assistance in a 
favorable framework of local sacrifice, initia- 
tive and planning. Equally impressive are 
the records of Pakistan, Formosa, Israel, and 
Greece, where economic and political prog- 
ress was made possible In substantial degree 
by wisely administered U.S. assistance. In 

Tunisia, Colombia, Costa Rica, and 
El Salvador, and several other countries, we 
can now see the promise of similar success. 

In a second category are those underdevel- 
oped countries which could answer affirma- 
tively to some but not all of our basic ques- 
tions concerning self-help. 

For example, in a particular country, tax 
and budgetary policy may be soundly ad- 
ministered, and the government may be 
making the most of its meager capital re- 
sources. Yet further progress may be ob- 
structed by the fact that much of the farm- 
land is still controlled by a handful of 
landlords, while the bulk of the rural popu- 
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lation ekes out a marginal existence as un- 
laborers or tenant farmers. 

In Latin America as a whole, it is estimated 
that 1% percent of the population owns 
half of all agricultural land. Many land- 
lords have allocated most of their vast hold- 
ings to crops sold abroad for cash and haye 
allowed much of the rest to lie fallow. 

In such situations we should use our con- 
siderable influence to encourage a more 
balanced economic, social, and political de- 
velopment. Asa lever to promote the spread 
of economic and social justice, our economic 
assistance may be increased for those nations 
that improve their performance in critical 
areas of development and reduced where the 
performance lags. 

In the third category we can place those 
underdeveloped nations which at present 
lack the competence, organization or will 
that is essential to the effective use of our 
development loans or grants. 

In these cases I believe that we should 
limit our aid to modest technical assist- 
ance and to Peace Corps and food-surplus 
programs, These would underscore our 
genuine desire to assist and at the same 
time help lay the basis for an administra~ 
tive and economic structure that at some 
future will enable these countries 
effectively to use development funds. 

Although many of the conditions that I 
have set down here are covered in the recent 
Clay committee report on foreign aid, 
some of the report strikes me as defensive 
and negative. We are not, as the report 
implies, a tired old nation striving to hold 
off the future with dollars but rather a vital 
democratic power working to create a viable 
and peaceful world. 

Similarly, I do not agree with the com- 
mittee that we should condition our aid on 
the willingness of a recipient government to 
accept our own views on capitalism. The 
means by which economic development can 
best be achieved is not a moral question but 
a practical one requiring a large degree of 
pragmatism. The timetable of social and 
economic change will necessarily vary from 
country to country, and so will the instru- 
ments of change. 


It would have been a grave mistake to 


refuse Marshall plan aid to Britain in 1948 
simply because its government believed 
wrongly, in my opinion—that the steel in- 
dustry would be run more efficiently by 
public managers. And it would be a mistake 
now to refuse U.S, aid for similar reasons to 
other nations. 

Finally, I disagree that aid to the new 
nations of Africa should be left increas- 
ingly to the ex-colonial powers—Britain, 
France, and Belgium. Although their 
present contribution is in fact roughly 
three times our own, a substantial U.S. 
assistance program will continue to be 
needed, not only to speed economic. de- 
velopment but also to give these new 
nations a greater sense of independence from 
their former colonial ties, 

Although these exceptions, in my view, 
are important, I heartily concur with a ma- 
jor thesis of the Clay report: that the coun- 
tries receiving our aid must do their part 
to merit further help. 

There are, of course, certain political risks 
in insisting upon more effective self-help 
from the aided nations. In some instances, 
courageous adherence to the standards 
which I suggest may lead us to refuse aid 
to friendly governments which have assumed 
that their unquestioning support of our po- 
litical views in the United Nations would as- 
sure willy-nilly a continuing flow of U.S. de- 
velopment dollars—even though their per- 
sistent fallure to put their domestic houses 
In order means that we are in fact pouring 
U.S. funds down a rathole. 

But if the economic development effort in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America is to succeed, 
and if our aid program is to maintain the 
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essential support of the American people and 
of their Congress, we must insist as a gen- 
eral rule on the ni domestic reforms 
as a precondition of continuing U.S. Govern- 
ment assistance. Recipient nations can no 
longer look to U.S. aid as a substitute for 
their own efforts. 

There is nothing in what I have said, how- 
ever, that requires us to be foolhardy. Spe- 
cific situations may occasionally cause us to 
throw away the book, to exercise our own 
ad hoc judgment and temporarily to relax 
our pressures for reform. 

As for the inevitable charges of “Yankee 
interference in our domestic affairs,” we 
should take them in stride. Whatever we 
do in regard to economic aid—whether we 
give it or withhold it—constitutes “inter- 
ference" of one kind or another. 

Although the future hangs in the balance, 
no people has ever been so well qualified as 
we, by tradition, training and resources, for 
a task which cynics have always judged im- 
possible—the establishment of the condi- 
tions of global freedom, stability and peace. 


Report on Proposed Federal Legislation 
To Suspend Equal Broadcasting Time 
Requirements for the 1964 Presidential 
Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, even 
though the House has passed the reso- 
lution authorizing the waiver of section 
315 of the Communications Act of 1934 
so far as the Presidential and Vice Presi- 
dential offices are concerned in the 1964 
election, I nevertheless feel that the fol- 
lowing report on the proposed Federal 
legislation issued by the Committee on 
Federal Legislation of the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York should 
be made a part of the RECORD: 


REPORT ON PROPOSED FEDERAL LEGISLATION To 
SUSPEND EQUAL BROADCASTING TIME RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR THE 1964 PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN 


Section 315(a) of the Communications Act 
of 1934, as amended, requires each radio or 
television station that permits a legally quali- 
fied candidate for public office to use the sta- 
tion to afford equal opportunities to all other 
such candidates for that office The conse- 
quence of this provision is that each minority 
party and independent candidate for election 
to a given public office must be given an 
equal amount of free time if any one is given 
free time (other than free references on ex- 
empted news reports or news commentaries 
or interviews) by a broadcaster. This equal 
time requirement relates only to the appear- 
ances of candidates themselves and not to 
the appearances of their supporters. Felix 
v. Westinghouse Radio Stations, 186 F. 2d. 
1 (3 cir., 1950), cert, denied, 341 U.S. 909 
(1961); “Public Notice 63585 of Federal Com- 
munications Commission,” dated Oct. 1, 1958, 
Appendix to House Report No. 802, 86th Cong. 
1st session. p. 20. (1959). 

In the context of a developing public in- 
terest in having the 1960 Republican and 
Democratic candidates for the presidency 
in a debate confrontation on television, the 
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Congress suspended the equal time provisions 
of section 315 (a) of the Communications Act 
of 1934, as amended, with respect to the 1960 
campaign for President and Vice President 
only. Public Law 86-677, 74 Stat. 554 (1960) * 
The Senate Joint Resolution 207 which be- 
came Public Law 86-677 was designed to 
make possible such a confrontation without 

iring the broadcasting industry to make 
available an equivalent amount of time to 
each of the 14 other known presidential 
candidates. As we all know, Resolution 207 
resulted in the use of 4 hours? by almost all 
Nation's radio and television stations to pre- 
sent “the great debate.” Resolution 207, by 
its terms, cautioned the broadcasters that 
the equal time suspension did not relieve 
them from their obligations to act in the 
public interest in reporting the campaign 
and in making time available. This obliga- 
tion the Federal Communitions Commission 
has construed to mean that when a licensee 
permits use of its facilities for discussions 
of controversial issues of public importance, 
he is under an obligation to afford reasonable 
opportunity for the broadcasting of opposing 
viewpoints. (Report of FCC to Congress, 
Mar. 1, 1961, pursuant to S.J. Res. 207, 86th 
Cong. (1960), Hearings, Communications 
Subcommittee, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 87th Cong., Ist sess., at 
106 (1961)). As a consequence each TV net- 
work made some time avallable to the presi- 
dential candidates of other parties, eg. 
Socialist Workers, Socialist Labor, Prohibi- 
tion, American Vegetarian, American Beat 
Consensus, and Conservative Parties. The 
networks contributed 2 hours and 25 minutes 
of sustaining time, either in the early after- 
noon or late evenings to these candidates 
which were carried by from 43 to 74 stations. 
(FCC, Survey of Political Broadcasting, April 
1961, Additional Materials to Reports to Con- 
gress, March 1, 1961, supra.) In contrast, the 
Democratic and Republican candidates for 
President and Vice President appeared on the 
CBS network for 16 ½ hours (hearings, supra, 
at 36) and on the NBC network for 101% 
hours (Id. at 68). 

Despite the time contributed by the TV 
networks, of which the 4 hours of “great 
debates" constituted a significant part, the 
political parties in all the 1960 campaign 
spent $14,195,278 for TV and radio time as 
contrasted with $9,818,342 in 1956 (Tables 1, 
2, and 8 of FCC Survey, supra). Thus, the 
equal time suspension does not appear to 
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on campaign finances. Although network TV 
and radio time charges went down in the 4 
years by 7.5 percent (primarily because of à 
75 percent drop in network radio charges 
which dropped to less than $80,000) local sta- 
tion time charges for both TV and radio 
went up enormously, local station TV time 
up to 92.3 percent to $7,125,087 and local sta- 
tion radio time up 42 percent to over $4 
million. (FCC Survey, supra. Table 3.) To 
consider the real enormity of the expense one 
must recognize the additional expenses, after 
time charges are paid, necessary to mounting 
even the simplest TV show. 

NBC estimated that the value of the TV 
time charges and program expense contrib- 
uted by it In 1960 to candidates was nearly 
$1,700,000 or two-thirds more than the 
amount spent by political parties for NBC 
TV network time in 1960 (Hearings at 68); 
and CBS estimated the value of the uncom- 
pensated CBS radio and TV time used at over 
$2 million (Hearings at 36). It must be re- 
membered, however, that some of these val- 
ues relate to programs such as Person to 
Person, the Jack Paar Show, and the Today 
Show where some if not more than all the 
expense was borne by sponsors. Despite these 
expansive statistics, it is apparent that free 
network time was not fully utilized. NBC 
reported that each of the candidates refused 
various additional opportunities to appear 
(Hearings, supra at 36,68). Dr. Frank Stan- 
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ton testified that additional time worth 
$700,000 was offered but not accepted (Hear- 
ings, supra at 36). However, these offers 
Were circumscribed by restrictions as to the 
type of program to be put on. The net- 
Works were interested almost solely in the 
debate pattern. Thus, of the $703,750 worth 
of additional time offered by CBS, $633,000 
Was the value of a proposed additional four 
hours of debates and $15,000 was the value 
of a half hour of Captain Kangaroo time 
Which was withdrawn when only Senator 
Kennedy accepted the invitation. 

A considerable measure of the expanded 
TV and radio coverage of the 1960 campaign 
arose out of the 1959 amendment exempting 
news and news commentary programs from 
the equal time provisions. This exemption 
Seems to have been far more effective in ex- 
Panding the news coverage of the 1960 elec- 
tion than the suspension of all equal time 
Provisions with respect to the presidential 
and vice presidential races. These provisions 
exempting news and news commentary pro- 

remain in effect and give promise of 
generally 1 interest and participa- 
tion in the nation's elections. 

The major consequence of the suspension 
of the equal time provisions was the 4 
hours of great debates. There has been 
considerable dispute over the desirability of 
Such debates in the format used in 1960. 
Proponents of such debates claim that the 
debates, as such (as contrasted with in- 
Creased TV and radio news and news com- 
mentary coverage of the campaigns) brought 
about an asserted increased in the vote from 
60.4 percent of eligible voters in 1956 to 64.5 
Percent in 1900 (hearings p. 39). However, 
there are opponents of the debate format 
Who fear that voters will be led astray by 
the glib rather than the reasoned response, 
Will be swayed more by debate technique 
than by meritorious argument, by surface 
Charm rather than by solidity of character. 
Indeed, the 1 hour TV debate of 1960, 
With its spotty coverage of issues and its 
limited explorations of any one may well 
mark the end of debate as traditionally 
Conceived, Le., the examination of a question 
by the presentation and consideration of the 
arguments on both sides. The TV debate, 
in the form seen in 1960, may, at best, be 
littie more than & test of forensic ability and 
not a test of presidential energy and judg- 
ment. The debate program may neverjhe- 
less be informative and probably makes it 
easier for a less well known person to become 
better known, especially if, as in 1960, almost 
all competing programs are eliminated for 
the hour of debate, 

S. 251, 88th Congress, Ist session (1963), 
now before the Congress, would, for the 1964 
Campaign for President and Vice President, 
again suspend the equal time provisions. 
S. 251 would also require somewhat more re- 
Porting to the FCC and by the FCC to the 
Congress than was provided for during the 
1960 campaign. It would remain, as in 1960, 
up to broadcesters to determine what, if any, 
time is made available to the major party 
Presidential and vice presidential candidates 
and the freedom with which the respective 
candidates may use the time. In the face of 
enormous campaign budgets, $165 to $175 
milion for all political campaigns in 1960 
(Report of the President's Commission on 
Campaign Costs April 1962, p. 13), anything 
that will permit, with low cost to the parties, 
broad dissemination of political information 
With respect to presidential candidates is 
Gesirable. However, there is serious doubt 
that the broadcasters should control and 
limit, as they, in 1960, did in fact do, the 
minner in which the offered time was used. 

It is to be questioned whether, as a con- 
dition to obtaining free TV and radio time, 
u presidential candidate should be compelled 
to engage in such type of program whether 
in a debate format or otherwise, as the net- 
Work or radio station may choose. Indeed, 
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if the 1960 practice were permitted to con- 
tinue, free time would, at best, be made 
available to a presidential candidate of the 
Republican Party only if he could obtain an 
agreement from the candidate of the Demo- 
cratic Party on how the two will jointly use 
it. This would seem to give either candidate 
an undesirable power to limit the availability 
to the other of free television and radio time, 
as in fact occurred in 1960 when Inability of 
both the Republican and Democratic can- 
didates to agree on how to use offered time 
(for the limited purposes made available by 
the networks) caused each, in essence, to 
deprive the other of valuable national TV 
network time, 

There would seem little question that the 
voting public will benefit from becoming 
better acquainted through television ex- 
posure of the presidential and vice presi- 
dential candidates of the major political 
parties. It is, therefore, in the public in- 
terest to encourage the use of television by 
the candidates, to an even greater extent 
than the political parties can afford. Thus, 
it is desirable that the broadcasters con- 
tribute time to the more important candi- 
dates with only limited concern about de- 
mands for equal time by minor candidates. 
It would seem equally desirable and equally 
beneficial to the public that part of such 
contributed time be made available to each 
candidate with joint or separate use of any 
such time and the nature of such use being 
left to the judgment of the presidential (and 
vice-presidential) candidates and not to the 
broadcasters. 

One or both major candidates for Presi- 
dent in 1964 may be wholly unwilling to en- 
gage in anything like the 1960 debate. He 
may regard the campaign as a needed oppor- 
tunity to educate the electorate for long- 
range purposes by a series of coordinated 
talks. He may regard the campaign as an 
opportunity so to commit other candidates 
to particular policies as to make them un- 
available as opponents in later campaigns, 
as did Lincoln in his debates with Douglas. 

In view of the fact, therefore, that there 
may be basic differences between candidates 
with respect to the best way to use broadcast 
time, some thought should be given to limi- 
tations on the right of the broadcaster to 
control the method of use of any time it 
makes available under the proposed equal 
time suspension. In 1960, in effect, H the 
candidates had not participated in a con- 
frontation, little would have come of the 
equal time suspension. 

In the 86th Congress, nearly half the Sen- 
ate supported S. 3171 which required broad- 
casters to allocate without cost to the presi- 
dential nominees of the major parties for 
their personal use 1 hour a week for the 
months of September and October. How- 
ever, strong opposition of the broadcasting 
industry resulted in adoption of only the 
apparently innocuous waiver of the equal- 
time provision—a walver which left control 
of the use of the time and, therefore, even 
its very availability in the hands of the 
broadcasters. 

The refusal by both candidates in 1960 
of additional debate time, their subsequent 
use of pald television and radio time and 
the above cited costs of 1960 TV and radio 
time demonstrate that the equal-time waiver 
of 1960 did not significantly ease the eco- 
nomic burdens nor provide a medium for 
real communication to the electorate. Tech- 
niques of use of TV and radio media are 
still quite new and developing, and it seems 
quite inappropriate for the broadcasters to 
control this development as against having 
that control in the next President and his 
staff. The candidates and the parties, as well 
as the broadcasters, should participate in the 
judgment as to the method of use and any 
legislation adopted with respect to 1964 
should mandate this. The legislation might 
properly declare that it is not in the public 
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interest for broadcasters to place limitations 
as to format and on joint or separate appear- 
ances with respect to any time made avall- 
able without cost to any candidate or candi- 
dates. An exception might be made for 
regularly scheduled programs, eg., year- 
round news and interview programs where 
the candidate may be required to submit 
to the usual format. Of course, if the candi- 
dates wish them, the time can be used for 
debates. 

The suspension of the equal-time provi- 
sions should, moreover, be limited to free 
time and should be expressly made not ap- 
Plicable to paid time. Thus broadcasters 
would be required to afford equal opportu- 
nity with respect to any paid time used by 
candidates. 

The usefulness of the media in campaigns 
is apparent and use should be encouraged 
by making more broadcast time avallable to 
presidential and vice-presidential candidates 
with less drain on political budgets. An 
equal-time suspension concept is, therefore, 
approved subject to the comments here ex- 
pressed. Experimentation is necessary, how- 
ever, and only short-term legislation expiring 
with the end of the 1964 campaigns ‘should 
be enacted. i 

Respectfully submitted. 

Committee on Federal Legislation: Ed- 
win L. Gasperini, Chairman, Howard 
J. Aibel, Sidney H. Asch, George H. 
Cain, Joseph Calderon, Donald J. Cohn, 
Louls A. Craco, Benjamin F. Crane, 
Nanette Dembitz, Wiliam G, Fennell, 
Barry H. Garfinkel, Richard A. Givens, 
Elliott H. Goodwin, Sedgwick W. Green, 
H. Melville Hicks, Jr., Robert M. Kauf- 
man, Lawrence W. Keepnews, Robert 


A. Koch, George Minkin, Peter G. 
FF 


1 Since 1959, there has been exempted from 
this requirement of equal opportunity broad- 
cast time devoted to appearances of candi- 
dates on bona fide newscasts when the ap- 
pearances of the candidate are incidental to 
the presentation of the news. Public Law 
86-274, sec. 1, 73 Stat. 557 (1959), 86th Cong. 

The provisions of sec. 315(a) which 
were so suspended are as follows: 

“Sec. 18 (a). If any licensee shall permit any 
person who is a legally qualified candidate 
for any public office to use a broadcasting sta- 
tion, he shall afford equal opportunities to 
all other such candidates for that office in the 
use of such broadcasting station: Provided, 
That such licensee shall have no power of 
censorship over the material broadcast under 
the provisions of this section. No obligation 
is imposed upon any license to allow the use 
of its station by any such candidate.” 

Public Law 86-677 simply provided as 
follows: 

“That that part of section 315(a) of the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
which requires any licensee of a broadcast 
station who permits any person who is a 
legally qualified candidate for any public 
Office to use a broadcasting station to afford 
equal opportunities to all other such candi- 
dates for that office in the use of such broad- 
casting station, is suspended for the period 
of the 1960 presidential and vice-presidential 
cam with respect to nominees for the 
offices of President and Vice President of the 
United States. Nothing in the foregoing 
shall be construed as relieving broadcasters 
from the obligation imposed upon them un- 
der this Act to operate in the public 
interest.” 

Public Law 86-677 also contained a re- 
quirement that the Federal Communications 
Commission report to the Congress as to the 
manner in which the suspension operated. 

* Some stations by rerunning the tapes de- 
voted more time to ths debates than the time 
required to broadcast them. 
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Tiny West Virginia Town Was Site of 
First Heavyweight Championship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, an article in a recent issue of 
the Weirton, W. Va., Daily Times has 
brought to light a fact which is important 
in the sporting world. The article recalls 
that memorable day in 1880 when Paddy 
Ryan and Joe Goss fought 87 rounds in 
what is generally believed to be the first 
world heavyweight championship prize 
fight, in the little Brooke County town 
of Colliers, W. Va. 

Compared with contemporary prize 
fights, the Colliers match was a mara- 
thon of endurance and raw courage, 
fought with bare knuckles in broad day- 
light. Each knockdown constituted one 
round, with a 30-second rest between 
rounds. It took Ryan 1 hour and 27 min- 
utes to subdue his rival and gain the win- 
ner-take-all prize of $2,000, half of which 
he had put up. 

Two newspaper reporters who were 
present recorded for posterity a round- 
by-round account of this historic battle. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 
COLLIERS Saw Finst HEAVY WEIGHT CHAMPION- 

SHT Bout Go 87 Rounps 

Paddy Ryan and Joe Goss were boxers: 
But their world was so different from that of 
Sonny Liston and Floyd Patterson that it 
defies comparison. ‘ 

Back in 1880 Ryan and Goss brought fame 
to the town of Colliers, and that city will 
always be remembered as the site of the 
world's first heavyweight championship bout. 

Since the sport of boxing was illegal, it was 
decided to stage the fight in Colliers so that 
if the need arose the contestants could easily 
escape the police into either Ohio or Penn- 
Sylvania. 

The two warriors went at each other with 
bare knuckles for 87 rounds, until Goss’ sec- 
onds became too tired to lift him off the 
ground to continue fighting. 

Reprinted from the March 1943 issue of 
the West Virginia Review, the following ar- 
ticle describes the background of the fight 
and gives a blow by blow account of the 
action. 


PADDY WAS A CHAMPION 


Up in the northern panhandle of West 
Virginia, oldtimers still talk about the big 
fight between Paddy Ryan and Joe Goss. 
That was a long time ago, June 1, 1880, and 
even those who were babes in arms at the 
time are now graybeards. But the story 
has been repeated so many times that even 
men who were not yet born have heard the 
story so often that they have come to believe 
that they, with their own eyes, saw Paddy 
Ryan, battered, bruised, bleeding, and almost 
blind, but still on his feet, throw back his 
head and crow. 

It was a feeble crow more like the yolce of 
a croupy, rain bedraggled bantam than that 
of a heavyweight champion of the world. 
The wonder is that he had a voice at all. 
He had just won his title after 87 rounds of 
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grueling battle, lasting 87 minutes. He stood 
in the center of the ring, the victor, the first 
American to win the undisputed bare 
knuckled, heavyweight championship of the 
world. In the soft breeze of that June 
morning his colors stirred and fluttered from 
the post in his corner, He was king of the 
heavies, And, even more important, modern 
ring history and the championship succes- 
sion dates from that Goss-Ryan bout, 

Someday someone will get around to build- 
ing a towering monument at Colliers, a small 
town in the northeastern section of Brooke 
County, to mark the site of that interna- 
tional event. And also to commemorate the 
start of an industry, business, or profession, 
the exact nature of the calling is hard to 
define that has ylelded millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars. It is the prize fight in- 
dustry. À 

Colliers is rated in the current Rand Mc- 
Nally Commercial Atlas as an unincorporated 
town of 700. In 1880, then known as Col- 
liers (1943) Station, its population was even 
smaller, but for one whole day it was the 
sporting capital of the world, and as long as 
men write about the prize ring, that town 
will have a place in the annals, however in- 
accurate the stories generally are. But on 
one point there is agreement * * * what- 
ever confusion there was in the order of prize 
ring champs, the line is drawn after the 
“mill” at Colliers Station, and after the Goss- 
Ryan fight, the record is carried straight 
down with little or no confusion. 

Along in the 1870's, prize fighting in Amer- 
ica fell into a sad state of repair. The 
manly sport was outlawed in all the States 
and such fights as were staged were put on 
under a cloak of secrecy that calls for a 
brass band and much breast thumping. The 
other alternative was to find a section where 
the law enforcement officers would find it 
convenient to be elsewhere on the day of 
the fights. As carried on then, prize fighting 
was a bloody, brutal business. Nothing less 
than a finish fight satisfied the fans, and 
more often than not, the loser was carried 
out of the ring more dead than alive, In- 
deed in a few instances the losers were car- 
sows ous by undertakers. 

ose days, the fighters 

for a side bet of 44800 dag e, — 75 
It took Ryan 87 grueling rounds to win a 
thousand dollars. Some 40 years later, in 
the lush days of the middle 1920's, Jack 
Dempsey was fighting before crowds that 
had paid as much as two and a half million 
dollars to see the show. 

The Goss-Ryan fight was fought under 
the old London rules, bare knuckles in a 
dirt ring, each fall to mark the end of a 
round, and with an allowance of 30 seconds 
for rest between rounds. 

Since prize fights were forbidden in each 
State, the officials were on the lookout for 
the two men, who it was rumored, were to 
have a bout on May 30. Both men headed 
for the Pittsburgh Railways and were on 
their way west toward Colliers which was 
near the Ohlo State line and the Penn- 
Sylvania State line. In case they were 
caught fighting they could head for another 
State and they would not be prosecuted. 

On the day before the bout Goss arrived 
in Steubenville where he crossed the Ohio 
River in a skiff and was taken by carriage to 
the farm home of a Mr. Snyder, two miles 
from Colliers Station, where he had taken 
quarters for the night. All during the night, 
men kept dropping into the town, each 
freight train bringing a dozen or more. The 
newcomers were rowdy and boisterous and 
created @ disturbance by “high handed” 
refusal to pay for eatable procured at the 
station hotel. 

This fight was held in the Martin Connors 
hollow close to where William Brown's home 
stands. The men drove in stakes and 
wrapped ropes around them and that was 
their ring. Ryan shook hands with his op- 
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ponent, wished him a pleasant “Good 
morning,” then flung his hat into the ring, 
waited for it to land near the center, then 
slipped through the ropes. Both men began 
to dress for the fight, a simple process of 
stripping off all heavy outer clothing down 
to Iong drawers, high stockings, and low 
stout shoes. 

By that time a crowd of about 300 had 
gathered around the ring. Bets were of- 
fered and taken. Now the fight was on. 
Two reporters were on the scene, one from 
the Wheeling Intelligencer and the other 
was from the Pittsburgh Telegraph. From 
their combined efforts we have a blow by 
blow record of the fight. 

The first round opened with a bit of spar- 
ring, each man feeling out the other's 
strength and tactics. Then Ryan opened 
with a blow at Goss’ head. Goss parried, re- 
turned it with interest, and, after a brief 
skirmish, Ryan went down to avoid a clinch. 
That marked the end of the first round. In 
bare knuckle fighting, the matter of time 
was inconsequential, a round might last sev- 
eral minutes or only a few seconds, It was 
terminated when one of the contestants 
went down, even to his knees. Second round 
coming up. Goss forced Ryan into his corner, 
clinched and fell, Ryan on top. It was the 
same thing in the third round, though Ryan 
jolted Goss a bad one on the neck before he 
fell. The fourth round was short and sharp, 
ending in another dogfall. 

Ryan's forehead showed a scratch in the 
fifth, and Goes claimed first blood. Goss 
lost that round, but in the sixth he landed 
a punch that sent Ryan sprawling, on the 
grass. The 7th to 12th rounds were 
short, sharp interchanges, Goss going down 
each time, elther knocked off his feet or 
dropping to his knees to avoid a clinch, The 
tide turned in the thirteenth when Ryan, 
forcing the fighting, was knocked flat. The 
next five rounds were fought at close quar- 
ters, both men getting mad and taking about 
equal punishment. 

The 19th opened slowly, but Ryan caught 
Goss around the neck and held him up while 
he delivered two telling blows under the chin. 

But in the 20th, Ryan almost knocked 
himself out when he tossed a haymaker at 
his opponent, who neatly evaded it, and went 
to earth heavily from the force of his effort. 
He recovered quickly and carried the next five 
rounds. From the 26th to the 37th rounds 
the interchanges of blows were about even, 
though Goss went down at the end of each 
round to escape punishment. ‘The hard 
blows were beginning to tellon Ryan. Both 
men were tardy in coming up for the thirty- 
seventh. In the 42nd round, Ryan threw 
himself at Goss, who evaded him, and Ryan 
fell heavily, for the first time he was carried 
to his corner. Goss claimed a foul again in 
the 43d, After working about 50-50 for sev- 
eral rounds, Goss pasted Ryan a hard one 
in the eye, which closed it for the rest of 
the fight. 

From the 48th to tho 61st rounds there 
Was little variation in the fighting. In the 
6ist first Ryan caught his opponent, held 
him up and planted two powerful blows on 
his neck. After that round it was evident 
Goss did not have a chance. The fight went 
on. Ryan, at the call of time, would walk 
boldly up to Goss’s corner and lash out a 
blow as soon as his beaten opponent was on 
his feet. Goss, in dropping, would almost 
seat himself in the chair from which he had 
Just arisen. Goss could no longer direct his 
blows. 

In the 80th, Goss staggered helplessly from 
his corner, only to meet a powerful blow 
which stretched him out flat. Seven more 
rounds were fought, Goss’s seconds kept lift- 
ing him to his feet until they were tired. 
Goss, after striking out blindly, would sink 
to the ground. Ryan, badly punished and 
nearly blind, still walked back and forth 
from his corner to meet the old champion. 
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dealing blows more remarkable for his mis- 
direction that power. 

A foul was claimed in the 87th round, and 
When Ryan came out at the call of time 
for the next round there was no one there to 
meet him. He stood alone in the center of 
the ring. Paddy Ryan was the winner, the 
Winner of the fight and the purse of $2,000 
half of which he put up—winner of the 
heavyweight championship of the world 
which was fought right here at Colliers. It 
Was then that he tried to give the victors 
Crow, He was cock of the walk and king of 
the heavies within half an hour after the 
fight had ended, the ring had been disman- 
tled and the entire crowd dispersed. The 
battle lasting 1 hour and 27 minutes, had 
ended in time for the spectators to catch 
the early morning train back to Pittsburgh 
and points East. Colliers Station was left 
alone with the memory of its great day. 

The only known person left at Colliers 
who saw the fight was Mrs. Flora Wright. 
Amen to a great day. 

Copied from The West Virginia Review” 
March 1943. 


Letter From Birmingham City Jail by 
Martin Luther King, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

LETTER From BIRMINGHAM CITY Jan. 
(By Martin Luther King, Jr.) 

For more than 300 years the Religious So- 
Clety of Friends (Quakers) has been deeply 
Concerned about human freedom. Quaker 
demonstrations in the 17th century for the 
Tight of peaceful association, for the freedom 
of all men to worship according to their 
Consciences and against the injustices of 
tyranny brought them into conflict with the 
established order. Some, like George Fox, 
were led by conscience to practice civil dis- 
Obedience as a witness to the supremacy of 
God's commands over the dictates of men. 
Many were imprisoned. Their actions seemed 
disruptive, their demands unreasonable. But 
today many of the freedoms for which they 
stood are bulwarks of our society. 

Reforms are by their very nature often 
unwise and untimely because they are the 
birthpangs of change. Many people of good 
Will have resisted reform until their con- 
sciences overwhelmed what appeared to be 
their interests. 

Prom Birmingham jail, where he was im- 
Prisoned as a participant in nonviolent dem- 
Onstrations against segregation, Martin 
Luther King, Jr., has written the letter 
Which follows. It was a response to a public 
statement of concern and caution issued by 
eight white religious leaders. The letter 
speaks powerfully of one of the great free- 
doms—tfreedom from racial discrimination 
Which is rooted in our religious faith and 
which our Nation has stood for in principle 
but has not yet established in practice. It 
is an eloquent expression of the nonviolent 
approach to the restructuring of our social 
order. 

There is today an urgent need for honest, 
Mature communication between Americans 
who, though they differ in color, seek rela- 
tionships among all men which reflect a 
common belief in a God of love. In further- 
ance of such communication, the American 
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Friends Service Committee publishes this let- 
ter from Martin Luther King, Jr., and the 
public statement which occasioned it, 
CoLIN W. BELL, 
Executive Secretary, American Friends 
Service Committee. 

Following Is a verbatim copy of the public 
statement directed to Martin Luther King, 
Jr., by eight Alabama clergymen, which occa- 
sioned his reply. 

APRIL 12, 1963. 

We the undersigned clergymen are among 
those who, in January, issued An Appeal for 
Law and Order and Common Sense,“ in deal- 
ing with racial problems in Alabama. We 
expressed understanding that honest con- 
victions in racial matters could properly be 
pursued in the courts, but urged that decl- 
sions of those courts should in the mean- 
time be peacefully obeyed. 

Since that time there had been some evi- 
dence of increased forbearance and a willing- 
ness to face facts. Responsible citizens have 
undertaken to work on various problems 
which cause racial friction and unrest. In 
Birmingham, recent public events have given 
indication that we all have opportunity for 
a new constructive and realistic approach to 
racial problems. 

However, we are now confronted by a series 
of demonstrations by some of our Negro citi- 
zens, directed and led in part by outsiders. 
We recognize the natural impatience of peo- 
ple who feel that their hopes are slow in 
being realized. But we are convinced that 
these demonstrations are unwise and un- 
timely. : 

We agree rather with oertain local Negro 
leadership which has called for honest and 
open negotiation of racial issues in our area. 
And we believe this kind of facing of issues 
can best be accomplished by citizens of our 
own metropolitan area, white and Negro, 
meeting with their knowledge and experi- 
ence of the local situation. All of us need 
to face that responsibility and find proper 
channels for its accomplishment. 

Just as we formerly pointed out that 
“hatred and violence have no sanction in our 
Teligious and political traditions,” we also 
point out that such actions as incite to 
hatred and violence, however technically 
peaceful those actions may be, have not con- 
tributed to the resolution of our local prob- 
lems. We do not believe that these days 
of new hope are days when extreme measures 
are justified in Birmingham. 

We commend the community as a whole, 
and the local news media and law enforce- 
ment officials in particular, on the calm man- 
ner in which these demonstrations have been 
handled. We urge the public to continue to 
show restraint should the demonstrations 
continue, and the law enforcement officials 
to remain calm and continue to protect our 
city from violence. 

We further strongly urge our own Negro 
community to withdraw support from these 
demonstrations, and to unite locally in work- 
ing peacefully for a better Birmingham. 
When rights are consistently denied, a cause 
should be pressed in the courts and in nego- 
tiations among local leaders, and not in the 
streets. We appeal to both our white and 
Negro citizenry to observe the principles of 
law and order and commonsense. 

Signed by: C. C. J. Carpenter, D D., LLD. 
Bishop of Alabama; Joseph A. Durick, D.D. 
Auxiliary Bishop, Diocese of Mobile-Birming- 
ham; Rabbi Milton L. Grafman, Temple 
Emanu-El, Birmingham, Ala.; Bishop Paul 
Hardin, Bishop of the Alabama-West Florida 
Conference of the Methodist Church; Bishop 
Nolan B. Harmon, Bishop of the North Ala- 
bama Conference of the Methodist Church; 


Alabama Presbyterian Church in the United 
States; and Earl Stallings, Pastor, First Bap- 
tist Church, Birmingham, Ala. 
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BIRMINGHAM CITY JAIL, 
April 16, 1963. 
Bishop C. C. J. CARPENTER. 
Bishop JOSEPH A, DURICK. 
Rabbi MILTON L. GrarMan, 
Bishop PAUL HARDIN. 
Bichop NOLAN B. HARMON. 
The Reverend GEORGE M. MURRAY. 
The Reverend EDWARD V. RAMAGE. 
The Reverend EARL STALLINGS. 

My DEAR FELLOW CLERGYMEN: While con- 
fined here in the Birmingham city jail, I 
came across your recent statement calling our 
present activities “unwise and untimely.” 
Seldom, if ever, do I pause to answer criti- 
cism of my work and ideas. If I sought to 
answer all of the criticisms that cross my 
desk, my secretaries would be engaged in 
little else in the course of the day and I 
would have no time for constructive work. 
But since I feel that you are men of genuine 
goodwill and your criticisms are sincerely set 
forth, I would like to answer your statement 
in what I hope will be patient and reasonable 
terms. 

I think I should give the reason for my 
being in Birmingham, since you have been 
influenced by the argument of “outsiders 
coming in.” I have the honor of serving as 
president of the Southern Christian Leader- 


ship Conference, an organization operating 


in every Southern State with headquarters in 
Atlanta, Ga. We have some 85 affiliate or- 
ganizations all across the South—one be- 
ing the Alabama Christian Movement for 
Human Rights. Whenever necessary and 
possible we share staff, educational, and 
financial resources with our affiliates. 
Several months ago our local affiliate here in 
Birmingham invited us to be on call to engage 
in a nonyiolent direct action program if such 
were deemed necessary. We readily consent- 
ed and when the hour came we lived up to 
our promises. So I am here, along with 
several members of my staff, because we were 
invited here. Iam here becausé I have basic 
organizational ties here. Beyond this, I am 
in Birmingham because injustice is here. 
Just as the eighth century prophets left their 
little villages and carried their “thus saith 
the Lord” far beyond the boundaries of their 
hometown, and just as the Apostle Paul left 
his little village of Tarsus and carried the 
gospel of Jesus Christ to practically every 
hamlet and city of the Graeco-Roman world, 
I, too, am compelled to carry the gospel of 
freedom beyond my particular hometown. 
Like Paul, I must constantly respond to the 
Macedonian call for aid. 

Moreover, I am t of the inter- 
relatedness of all communities and states. 
I cannot sit idly by in Atlanta and not be 
concerned about what happens in Birming- 
ham. Injustice anywhere is a threat to 
justice everywhere. We are caught in an 
inescapable network of mutuality tied in a 
single garment of destiny. Whatever affects 
one directly affects all indirectly. Never 
again can we afford to live with the narrow, 
provincial “outside agitator” idea, Anyone 
who lives inside the United States can never 
be considered an outsider anywhere in this 
country. 

You deplore the demonstrations that are 
presently taking place in Birmingham. But 
I am sorry that your statement did not ex- 
press a similar concern for the conditions 
that brought the demonstrations into being. 
I am sure that each of you would want to 
go beyond the superficial social analyst who 
looks merely at effects, and does not grapple 
with underlying causes. I would not hesitate 
to say that it is unfortunate that so-called 
demonstrations are taking place in Birming- 
ham at this time, but I would say in more 
emphatic terms that it is even more un- 
fortunate that the white power structure of 
this city left the Negro community with no 
other alternative. 

In any nonviolent campaign there are four 
basic steps: (1) collection of the facts to 
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determine whether ‘injustices are alive; (2) 
negotiation; (3) self-purification; and (4) 


groes in the courts is a notorious reality. 
have been more unsolved bombings 
homes and churches in Birming- 
any city in this Nation. 
the hard, brutal, and unbelievable facts. 
the basis of these conditions Negro lead- 
sought to negotiate with the city fathers. 
t the political leaders consistently refused 
engage in good-faith negotiation. 


EEL i 
$ 


to talk with some of the leaders of the eco- 


to call a moratorium on any type of 
demonstrations. As the weeks and months 
unfolded we realized that we were the vio- 
tims of a broken promise. The sighs re- 
mained. As in so many experiences of the 
past we were confronted with blasted hopes, 
and the dark shadow of a deep disappoint- 
ment settled upon us. So we had no alter- 
native except that of preparing for direct 
action whereby we would present our very 
bodies as a means of laying our case before 
the conscience of the local and national 
community. We were not unmindful of the 
difficulties involved. So we decided to go 
through a process of self-purification. We 
started having workshops on nonviolence and 
repeatedly asked ourselves the questions, “Are 
you able to accept blows without retaliat- 
ing?” “Are you able to endure the ordeals 
of jail?” 

We decided to set our direct action pro- 
gram around the Easter season, realizing 
that with the exception of Christmas, this 
Was the largest shopping period of the year. 
Knowing that a strong economic withdrawal 

would be the by-product of direct 
action, we felt that this was the best time 
to bring pressure on the merchants for the 
needed changes, Then it occurred to us 
that the March election was ahead, and so 
We speedily decided to postpone action until 
after election day. When we discovered that 
Mr. Connor was in the runoff, we decided 
again to postpone action so that the demon- 
strations could not be used to cloud the is- 
sues, At this time we agreed to begin our 
nonviolent witness the day after the runoff. 

This reveals that we did not move Irre- 
sponsibly into direct action, We too wanted 
to see Mr. Connor defeated; so we went 

h postponement after postponement 
to ald in this community need. After this 
we felt that direct action could be delayed 
no longer. 

You may well ask, “Why direct action? 
Why sit-ins, marches, etc.? Isn't negotia- 
tion a better path?” You are exactly right 
in your call for negotiation. Indeed, this is 
the purpose of direct action. Nonviolent di- 
rect action seeks to create such a crisis and 
establish such creative tension that a com- 
munity that has constantly refused to nego- 
tiate is forced to confront the issue. It 
seeks so to dramatize the issue that it can 
no longer be Ignored. I just referred to the 
creation of tension as a part of the work of 
the nonviolent resister. This may sound 
rather shocking. But I must confess that 
Iam not afraid of the word tension. I have 
earnestly worked and preached against vio- 
lent tension, but there is a type of construc- 
tive nonviolent tension that is necessary for 
growth. Just as Socrates felt that it was 
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necessary to create a tension in the mind so 
that individuals could rise from the bondage 
of myths and half-truths to the unfettered 
realm of creative analysis and objective ap- 
praisal, we must see the need of having non- 
violent gadflies to create the kind of tension 
in society that will help men rise from the 
dark depths of prejudice and racism to the 
majestic heights of understanding and 
brotherhood. So the purpose of the direct 
action is to create a situation so crisis-packed 
that it will inevitably open the door to nego- 
tiation. We, therefore, concur with you in 
your call for negotiation. Too long has our 
beloved Southland been bogged down in the 
tragic attempt to live in monologue rather 
than dialogue. 

One of the basic points in your statement 
is that our acts are untimely. Some have 
asked, “Why didn’t you give the new admin- 
istration time to act?” The only answer 
that I can give to this inquiry is that the 
new administration must be prodded about 
as much as the outgoing one before it acts. 
We will be sadly mistaken if.we feel that the 
election of Mr. Boutwell will bring the 
millennium to Birmingham. While Mr. 
Boutwell is much more articulate and gentle 
than Mr. Connor, they are both segrega- 
tionists dedicated to the task of maintain- 
ing the status quo. The hope I see in Mr. 
Boutwell is that he will be reasonable enough 
to see the futility of massive resistance to 
desegregation. But he will not see this with- 
out pressure from the devotees of civil rights. 
My friends, I must say to you that we have 
not made a single gain in civil rights with- 
out determined legal and nonviolent pres- 
sure. History is the long and tragic story 
of the fact that privileged groups seldom give 
up their privileges voluntarily. Individuals 
may see the moral light and voluntarily give 
up their unjust posture; but as Reinhold 
Niebuhr has reminded us, groups are more 
immoral than individuals. 

We know through painful experience that 
freedom is never voluntarily given by the op- 
pressor; it must be demanded by the op- 
pressed. Frankly I have never yet engaged 
in a direct action movement that was well 
timed.“ according to the timetable of those 
who have not suffered unduly from the dis- 
ease of segregation. For years now I have 
heard the word “wait.” It rings in the ear 
of every Negro with a piercing familiarity. 
This walt“ has almost always meant never. 
It has been a tranquilizing thalidomide, re- 
lieving the emotional stress for a moment, 
only to give birth to an ill-formed infant of 
frustration. We must come to see with the 
distinguished jurist of yesterday that “jus- 
tice too long delayed is Justice denied.” We 
have walted for more than 340 years for our 
constitutional and God-given rights. The 
nations of Asia and Africa are moving with 
jetlike speed toward the goal of political in- 
dependence, and we still creep at horse-and- 
buggy pace toward the gaining of a cup of 
coffee at a lunch counter. 

I guess it is easy for those who have never 
felt the stinging darts of segregation to say 
wait. But when you have seen vicious mobs 
lynch your mothers and fathers at will and 

your sisters and brothers at whim; 
when you have seen hate-filled policemen 
curse, kick, brutalize, and even kill your 
black brothers and sisters with impunity; 
when you see the vast majority of your 20 
million Negro brothers smothering in an air- 
tight cage of poverty in the midst of an 
affluent society; when you suddenly find your 
tongue twisted and your speech stammering 
as you seek to explain to your 6-year-old 
daughter why she can't go to the public 
amusement park that has just been adver- 
tised on television, and see tears welling up 
in her little eyes when she is told that Fun- 
town is closed to colored children, and see 
the depressing clouds of inferiority begin to 
form in her little mental sky, and see her 
begin to distort her little personality by un- 
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consciously developing a bitterness toward 
white people; when you have to concoct an 
answer for a 5-year-old son asking in agoniz- 
ing pathos: “Daddy, why do white people 
treat colored people so mean?“; when you 
take & cross-country drive and find it neces- 
sary to sleep night after night in the uncom- 
fortable corners of your automobile because 
no motel will accept you; when you are 
humiliated day in and day out by nagging 
signs reading “white” men dnd “colored”; 
when your first name becomes “nigger” and 
your middle name becomes boy“ (however 
old you are) and your last name becomes 
“John,” and when your wife and mother are 
never given the respected title Mrs.“; when 
you are harried by day and haunted by night 
by the fact that you are a Negro, living con- 
stantly at tiptoe stance never quite know- 
ing what to expect next, and plagued with 
inner fears and outer resentments; when you 
are forever fighting a degenerating sense of 
“nobodiness”—then you will understand why 
we find it difficult to wait. There comes a 
time when the cup of endurance runs over, 
and men are no longer willing to be plunged 
into an abyss of injustice where they experi- 
ence the bleakness of corroding despair. I 
hope, sirs, you can understand our legitimate 
and unavoidable impatience. 

You express a great deal of anxiety over 
our willingness to break laws. This is cer- 
tainly a legitimate concern. Since we 80 
diligently urge people to obey the Supreme 
Court's decision of 1954 outlawing segrega- 
tion in the public schools, it is rather strange 
and paradoxical to find us consciously break- 
ing laws. One may well ask, “How can you 
advocate breaking some laws and obeying 
others?” The answer is found in the fact 
that there are two types of laws: There are 
just laws and there are unjust laws, I would 
be the first to advocate obeying just laws. 
One has not only a legal but moral respon- 
sibility to obey just laws. Conversely, one 
has a moral responsibility to disobey unjust 
laws., I would agree with Saint Augustine 
that “An unjust law is no law at all.” 

Now what is the difference between the 
two? How does one determine when a law 
is just or unjust? A just law is a man-made 
code that squares with the moral law or the 
law of God. An unjust law is a code that is 
out of harmony with the moral law. To put 
it in the terms of Saint Thomas Aquinas, an 
unjust law is a human law that is not rooted 
in eternal and natural law. Any law that 
uplifts human personality 1s just. Any law 
that degrades human personality is unjust. 
All segregation statutes are unjust because 
segregation distorts the soul and damages 
the personality. It gives the segregator a 
false sense of superiority and the segregated a 
false sense of inferiority. To use the words 
of Martin Buber, the great Jewish philoso- 
pher, segregation substitutes an “I-it" rela- 
tionship for the “I-thou” relationship, and 
ends up relegating persons to the status of 
things. So segregation is not only politi- 
cally, economically, and sociologically un- 
sound, but it is morally wrong and sinful. 
Paul Tillich has said that sin is separation. 
Isn’t segregation an existential expression of 
man's tragic separation, an expression of his 
awful estrangement, his terrible sinfulness? 
So I can urge men to obey the 1954 decision 
of the Supreme Court because it is morally 
right, and I can urge them to disobey segre- 
gation ordinances because they are morally 
wrong. 

Let us turn to a more concrete example of 
just and unjust laws. An unjust law is @ 
code that a majority inflicts on a minority 
that is not binding on itself. This is differ- 
ence made legal. On the other hand, a just 
law is a code that a majority compels a mi- 
nority to follow that it is willing to follow 
itself, This is sameness made legal. 

Let me give another explanation, An un- 
just law Is a code inflicted upon a minority 
which that minority had no part in enacting 
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or creating, because they did not have the 
unhampered right to vote. Who can say the 
Legislature of Alabama which set up the seg- 
regation laws was democratically elected? 
Throughout the State of Alabama all types 
of conniving methods are used to prevent 
Negroes from becoming registered voters, and 
there are some counties without a single 
Negro registered to vote despite the fact that 
the Negro constitutes a majority of the pop- 
ulation. Can any law set up in such a State 
be considered democratically structured? 

These are just a few examples of unjust 
and just laws. There are some instances 
when a law is just on its face but unjust in 
its application. For instances, I was arrested 
Friday on a charge of parading without a 
Permit. Now there is nothing wrong with 
an ordinance which requires a permit for a 
Parade, but when the ordinance is used to 
Preserve segregation and to deny citizens the 
first amendment privilege of peaceful as- 
sembly and peaceful protest, then it becomes 
unjust. 

I hope you can see the distinction I am 
trying to point out. In no sense do I adyo- 
cate evading or defying the law as the rabid 
segregationist would do. This would lead to 
anarchy. One who breaks an unjust law 
must do it openly, lovingly (not hatefully 
&s the white mothers did in New Orleans 
when they were seen on television screaming 
“Nigger, nigger, nigger”), and with a willing- 
ness to accept the penalty. I submit that an 
individual who breaks a law that conscience 
tells him is unjust, and willingly accepts the 
Penalty by staying in jall to arouse the con- 
science of the community over its injustice, 
is in reality expressing the very highest re- 
spect for law. 

Of course there is nothing new about this 
kind of civil disobedience. It was seen sub- 
Umely in the refusal of Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego to obey the laws of Nebu- 
Chadnezzar because a higher moral law was 
- involved. It was practiced superbly by the 
early Christians who were willing to face 
hungry lions and the excruciating pain of 
chopping blocks, before submitting to cer- 
tain unjust laws of the Roman Empire. To 
à degree academic freedom is a reality today 
because Socrates practiced civil disobedience. 

We can never forget that everything Hitler 
did in Germany was “legal” and everything 
the Hungarian freedom fighters did in Hun- 
Bary was “illegal.” It was “illegal” to aid 
and comfort a Jew in Hitler's Germany. But 
I am sure that, if I had lived in Germany 
during that time, I would have aided and 
comforted my Jewish brothers even though 
it was illegali. If I lived in a Communist 
country today where certain principles dear 
to the Christian faith are suppressed, I be- 
Neve I would openly advocate disobeying 
these antireligious laws. 

I must make two honest confessions to you, 
my Christian and Jewish brothers. First, I 
must confess that over the last few years I 
have been gravely disappointed with the 
white moderate. I have almost reached the 
regrettable conclusion that the Negroes’ great 
stumbling block in the stride toward freedom 
is not the White Citizens’ “Counciler” or the 
Ku Klux Elanner, but the white moderate 
who is more devoted to “order” than to jus- 
tice; who prefers a negative peace which is 
the absence of tension to a positive peace 
which is the presence of justice; who con- 
stantly says, “I agree with you in the goal 
you seek, but I can not agree with your meth- 
ods of direct action“: who paternalistically 
feels that he can set the timetable for an- 
other man's freedom; who lives by the myth 
of time and who constantly advises the Negro 
to wait until a “more convenient season.” 
Shallow understanding from people of good 
Will is more frustrating than absolute mis. 
understanding from people of fll will. Luke- 
warm acceptance is much more bewildering 
than outright rejection. 

I had hoped that the white moderate 
Would understand that law and order exist 
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for the purpose of establishing justice, and 
that when they fail to do this they become 
the dangerously structured dams that block 
the flow of social progress, I had that 
the white moderate would understand that 
the present tension in the South is merely 
a necessary phase of the transition from an 
obnoxious negative peace, where the Negro 
passively accepted his unjust plight, to a 
substance-filled positive peace, where all men 
will respect the dignity and worth of human 
personality. Actually, we who engage in 
nonviolent direct action are not the creators 
of tension. We merely bring to the surface 
the hidden tension that is already alive. We 
bring it out in the open where it can be seen 
and dealt with. Like a boil that can never 
be cured as long as it is covered up but must 
be opened with all its pus-flowing ugliness 
to the natural medicines of air and light, in- 
Justice must likewise be exposed, with all of 
the tension its exposing creates, to the light 
of human conscience and the air of national 
opinion before it can be cured. 

In your statement you asserted that our ac- 
tions, even though peaceful, must be con- 
demned because they precipitate violence. 
But can this assertion be logically made? 
Isn’t this like condemning the robbed man 
because his possession of money precipitated 
the evil act of robbery? Isn't this like con- 
demning Socrates because his unswerving 
commitment to truth and his, philosophical 
delvings precipitated the misguided popular 
mind to make him drink the hemlock? Isn't 
this like condemning Jesus because His 
unique God consciousness and never-ceasing 
devotion to His will precipitated the evil act 
of crucifixion? We must come to see, as 
Federal courts have consistently affirmed, 
that it is immoral to urge an individual to 
withdraw his efforts to gain his basic con- 
stitutional rights because the quest precipi- 
tates violence. Society must protect the 
robbed and punish the robber. 

I had also hoped that the white moderate 
would reject the myth of time. I received a 
letter this morning from a white brother in 
Texas which said: “All Christians know that 
the colored people will receive equal rights 
eventually, but is it possible that you are 
in too great of a religious hurry? It has 
taken Christianity almost 2,000 years to ac- 
complish what it has. The of 
Christ take time to come to earth.” All that 
is said here grows out of a tragic misconcep- 
tion of time. It is the strangely irrational 
notion that there is something in the very 
flow of time that will inevitably cure all ills. 
Actually time is neutral. It can be used 
either destructively or constructively. I am 
coming to feel that the people of ill will have 
used time much more effectively than the 
people of good will. We will have to repent 
in this generation not merely for the vitri- 
olic words and actions of the bad people, 
but for the appalling silence of the good peo- 
ple. We must come to see that human prog- 
‘ress never rolls in on wheels of inevitability. 
It comes through the tireless efforts and per- 
sistent work of men willing to be coworkers 
with God, and without this hard work time 
itself becomes an ally of the forces of social 
stagnation. 

We must use time creatively, and forever 
realize that the time is always ripe to do 
right. Now is the time to make real the 
promise of democracy, and transform our 
pending national elegy into a creative psalm 
of brotherhood. Now is the time to lift our 
national policy from the quicksand of racial 
injustice to the solid rock of human dignity. 

You spoke of our activity in Birmingham 
as extreme. At first I was rather disap- 
pointed that fellow clergymen would see my 
nonviolent efforts as those of the extremist. 
I started about the fact that I 
stand in the middle of two opposing forces in 
the Negro community. One is a force of 
complacency made up of Negroes who, as a 
result of long years of oppression, have been 
so completely drained of self-respect and a 
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sense of “somebodiness” that they have ad- 
justed to segregation, and of a few Negroes 
in the middle class who, because of a 

of academic and economic security, and be- 
cause at points they profit by segregation, 
have unconsciously become insensitive to the 
problems of the masses. The other force is 
one of bitterness and hatred and comes peril- 
ously close to advocating violence. It is ex- 
pressed in the various black nationalist 
groups that are springing up over the Nation, 


moyement is nourished by the contemporary 
frustration over the continued existence of 
racial discrimination. It is made up of 
people who have lost faith in America, who 
have absolutely repudiated Christianity, and 
who have concluded that the white man is an 
incurable “devil.” I have tried to stand be- 
tween these two forces saying that we need 
not follow the “do-no ” of the com- 
placent or the hatred and despair of the 
black nationalist. There is the more excel- 
lent way of love and nonviolent protest. I'm 
grateful to God that, through the Negro 
church, the dimension of nonviolence en- 
tered our struggle. If this philosophy had 
not emerged I am convinced that by now 
many streets of the South would be flowing 
with floods of blood. And I am further con- 
vinced that if our white brothers dismiss us 
as “rabble rousers” and outside agitators“ 
those of us who are working through the 
channels of nonviolent direct action—and 
refuse to support our nonviolent efforts, mil- 
lions of Negroes, out of frustration and de- 
spair, will seek solace and security in black 
nationalist ideologies, a development that 
will lead inevitably to a frightening racial 
nightmare. 

Oppressed people cannot remain oppressed 
forever. The urge for freedom will even- 
tually come. This is what has happened to 
the American Negro. Something within has 
reminded him of his birthright of freedom; 
something without has reminded him that 
he can gain it. Consciously and uncon- 
sciously, he has been swept in by what the 
Germans call the Zeitgeist, and with his 
black brothers of Africa, and his brown and 
yellow brothers of Asia, South America, and 
the Caribbean, he is moving with a sense of 


get them out. So let him march sometime; 
let him have his prayer pilgrimages to the 
city hall; understand why he must have sit- 
ins and freedom rides. If his emo- 
tions do not come out in these nonviolent 
ways, they will come out in ominous ex- 
pressions of violence. This is not a threat; 
it is a fact of history. So I have not said to 
my people, “Get rid of your discontent.” 
But I have tried to say that this normal and 
healthy discontent can be channeled through 
the creative outlet of nonviolent direct ac- 
tion. Now this approach is being dismissed 
as extremist. I must admit that I was 
initially disappointed in being so categorized. 

But as I continued to think about the mat- 
ter I gradually gained a bit of satisfaction 
from being considered an extremist. Was 
not Jesus an extremist in loye? “Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, pray for 
them that despitefully use you.” Was not 
Amos an extremist for justice Let justice 
roll down like waters and righteousness like 
a mighty stream.“ Was not Paul an extrem- 
ist for the gospel of Jesus Christ—“I bear in 
my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” 
Was not Martin Luther an extremist Here 
I stand; I can do none other than so help 
me God.” Was not John Bunyan an ex- 
tremist—“I will stay in jail to the end of 
my days before I make a butchery of my con- 
science,” Was not Abraham Lincoln an ex- 
tremist—“This nation cannot survive half 
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slave and half free.“ Was not Thomas Jef- 
ferson an extremist— We hold these truths 
to be self evident that all men are created 
equal.” So the question is not whether we 
will be extremist but what kind of extremist 
will we be. Win we be extremists for hate 
or will we be extremists for love? Will we 
be extremists for the preservation of injus- 
tice—or will we be extremists for the cause 
of justice? In that dramatic scene on Cal- 
vary’s hill three men were crucified. We 
must never forget that all three were cruci- 
fied for the same crime—the crime of ex- 
tremism. Two were extremists for immoral- 
ity, and thus fell below their environment. 
The other, Jesus Christ, was an extremist for 
love, truth, and goodness, and thereby rose 
above His environment. So, after all, maybe 
the South, the Nation, and the world are in 
dire need of creative extremists. 

I had hoped that the white moderate 
would see this. Maybe I was too optimistic. 
Maybe I expected too much. I guess I 
should have realized that few members of a 
another race can 


vision to see that injustice must be rooted 
out by strong, persistent, and determined 
action. I am thankful, however, that some 
of our white brothers have grasped the mean- 
ing of this social revolution and committed 
themselves to it. They are still all too small 
in quantity, but they are big in quality. 
Some like Ralph McGill, Lillian Smith, 
Harry Golden, and James Dabbs have written 
about our struggle in eloquent, prophetic, 
and understanding terms. Others have 
marched with us down nameless streets of 
the South, They have languished in filthy, 
roach-infested jails, suffering the abuse and 
brutality of angry policemen who see them 
as “dirty nigger lovers.” They, unlike so 
many of their moderate brothers and sisters, 
have recognized the urgency of the moment 
and sensed the need for powerful action anti- 
dotes to combat the disease of segregation. 

Let me rush on to mention my other dis- 
appointment. I have been so greatly disap- 
pointed with the white church and its 
leadership. Of course there are some notable 
exceptions. Iam not unmindful of the fact 
that each of you has taken some significant 
stands on this issue. I commend you, Rev- 
erend Stallings, for your Christian stand on 
this past Sunday, in welcoming Negroes to 
your worship service on a nonsegregated 
basis. I commend the Catholic leaders of 
this State for Integrating Springhill College 
several years ago. 

But despite these notable exceptions I must 
honestly reiterate that I have been disap- 
pointed with the church. I do not say that 
as one of those negative critics who can al- 
ways find something wrong with the church. 
I say it as a minister of the gospel, who loves 
the church; who was nurtured in its bosom; 
who has been sustained by its spiritual bless- 
ings and who will remain true to it as long as 
the cord of life shall lengthen. 

I had the strange feeling when I was sud- 
denly catapulted into the leadership of the 
bus protest In Montgomery several years ago 
that we would have the support of the white 
church, I felt that the white ministers, 
priests, and rabbis of the South would be 
some of our strongest allies. Instead, some 
have been outright opponents, refusing to 
understand the freedom movement and mis- 
representing its leaders; all too many others 
have been more cautious than courageous 
and have remained silent behind the anes- 
thetizing security of stained glass windows. 

In spite of my shattered dreams of the 
past, I came to Birmingham with the hope 
that the white religious leadership of this 
community would see the justice of our 
cause and, with deep moral concern, serve 
as the channel through which our just griev- 
ances could get to the power structure. I 
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had hoped that each of you would under- 
stand. But again I have been disappointed. 

I have heard numerous religious leaders 
of the South call upon their worshippers to 
comply with a desegregation decision because 
it is the law, but I have longed to hear white 
ministers say follow this decree because in- 
tegration is morally right and the Negro is 
your brother. In the midst of blatant in- 
justices inflicted upon the Negro, I have 
watched white churches stand on the side- 
line and merely mouth pious irrelevancies 
and sanctimonious trivialities. In the midst 
of a mighty struggle to rid our Nation of 
racial and economic injustice, I have heard 
so many ministers say, “Those are social is- 
sues with which the gospel has no real con- 
cern,” and I have watched so many churches 
commit themselves to a completely other- 
worldly religion which made a strange dis- 
tinction between body and soul, the sacred 
and the secular. 

So here we are moving toward the exit of 
the 20th century with a religious community 
largely adjusted to the status quo, standing 
as a taillight behind other community 
agencies rather than a headlight leading men 
to higher levels of justice. 

I have traveled the length and breadth 
of Alabama, Mississippi, and all the other 
Southern States. On sweltering summer 
days and crisp autumn mornings I have 
looked at her beautiful churches with their 
spires pointing heavenward. I have beheld 
the impressive outlay of her massive religious 
education bulldings. Over and over again I 
have found myself asking: “Who worships 
here? Whois their God? Where were their 
voices when the Ups of Governor Barnett 
dripped with words of interposition and 
nullification? Where were they when Gov- 
ernor Wallace gave the clarion call for de- 
fiance and hatred? Where were their voices 
of support when tired, bruised, and weary 
Negro men and women decided to rise from 
the dark dungeons of complacency to the 
bright hills of creative protests"? 

Yes, these questions are still in my mind. 
In deep disappointment, I have wept over 
the laxity of the church. But be assured 
that my tears have been tears of love. There 
can be no deep disappointment where there 
is not deep love. Yes, I love the church; I 
love her sacred walls. How could I do other- 
wise? Iam in the rather unique position of 
being the son, the grandson, and the great 
grandson of preachers. Yes, I see the church 
as the body of Christ. But, oh how we have 
blemished and scarred that body through 
3 neglect and fear of being nonconform- 


There was a time when the church was 
very powerful. It was during that period 
when the early Christians rejoiced when they 
Were deemed worthy to suffer for what they 
believed. In those days the church was not 
merely a thermometer that recorded the ideas 
and principles of popular opinion; it was 
a thermostat that transformed the mores of 
society. Wherever the early Christians en- 
tered a town the power structure got dis- 
turbed and immediately sought to convict 
them for being “‘disturbers of the peace” and 
“outside agitators.” But they went on with 
the conviction that they were a colony of 
heaven” and had to obey God rather than 
man. They were small in number but big 
in commitment. They were too God-in- 
toxicated to be “astronomically intimidated.” 
They brought an end to such ancient evils 
as infanticide and gladiatorial contest. 

Things are different now. The contem- 
porary church is so often a weak, ineffectual 
voice with an uncertain sound. It is so 
often the arch-supporter of the status quo. 
Far from being disturbed by the presence of 
the church, the power structure of the aver- 
age community is consoled by the church's 
silent and often vocal sanction of things as 
they are. 
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But the judgment of God is upon the 
church as never before. If the church of 
today does not recapture the sacrificial spirt 
of the early church, it will lose its authentic 
ring, forfelt the loyalty of millions, and be 
dismissed as an irrelevant social club with 
no meaning for the 20th century. I am 
meeting young people every day whose dis- 
appointment with the church has risen to 
outright disgust. 

Maybe again I have been too optimistic. 
Is organized religion too inextricably bound 
to the status quo to save our Nation and the 
world? Maybe I must turn my faith to the 
inner spiritual church, the church within 
the church, as the true ecclesia and the 
hope of the world. But.again I am thank- 
ful to God that some noble souls from the 
ranks or organized religion have broken loose 
from the paralyzing chains of conformity 
and joined us as active partners in the 
struggle for.freedom. They have left their 
secure congregations and walked the streets 
of Albany, Ga., with us. They have gone 
through the highways of the South on 
tortuous rides for freedom. Yes, they have 
gone to jail with us. Some have been kicked 
out of their churches and lost the support 
of their bishops and fellow ministers. But 
they have gone with the faith that right de- 
feated is stronger than evil triumphant. 
These men have been the leaven In the lump 
of the race. Their witness has been the 
spiritual salt that has preserved the true 
meaning of the Gospel in these troubled 
times. They have carved a tunnel of hope 
through the dark mountain of disappoint- 
ment. 

I hope the church as a whole will meet the 
challenge of this decisive hour. But even 
if the church does not come to the aid of 
justice, I have no despair about the future. 
I have no fear about the outcome of our 
struggle in Birmingham, even if our motives 
are presently misunderstood. We will reach 
the goal of freedom in Birmingham and all 
over the Nation, because the goal of America 
is freedom. Abused and scorned though we 
may be, our destiny is tied up with the 
destiny of America. Before the pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth, we were here. Before 
the pen of Jefferson etched across the pages 
of history the majestic words of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, we were here, For 
more than 2 centuries our foreparents la- 
bored in this country without wages; they 
made cotton “king”; and they bulit the 
homes of their masters in the midst of brutal 
injustice and shameful humillation—and 
yet out of a bottomless vitality they con- 
tinued to thrive and develop. If the in- 
expressible cruelties of slavery could not stop 
us, the opposition we now face will surely 
fail. We wür vin our freedom because the 
sacred heritage of our Nation and the 
eternal will of God are embodied in our 
echoing demands. 

I must close now. But before closing Iam 
impelled to mention one other point in your 
statement that troubled me profoundly. 
You warmly commended the Birminigham 
police force for keeping order“ and pre- 
venting violence.” I don't believe you would 
have so warmly commended the police force 
if you had seen its angry violent dogs liter- 
ally biting six unarmed, nonviolent Negroes- 
I don't believe you would so quickly com- 
mend the policemen if you would observe 
their ugly and inhuman treatment of Ne- 
groes here in the city jail; if you would 
watch them push and curse old Negro wom- 
en and young Negro girls; 1f you would see 
them slap and kick old Negro men and young 
Negro boys; if you will observe them, as they 
did on two occasions, refuse to give us food 
because we wanted to sing our grace to- 
gether. I'm sorry that I can't join you in 
your praise for the police department. 
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It is true that they have been rather dis- 
ciplined in their public handling of the dem- 
onstrators. In this sense they have been 
rather publicly “nonviolent.” But for what 
purpose? To preserve the evil system of seg- 
regation. Over the last few years I have 
consistently preached that nonviolence de- 
mands that the means we use must be as 
pure as the ends we seek. So I have tried to 
make it clear that it is wrong to use im- 
moral means to attain moral ends. But now 
I must affirm that it is just as wrong, or even 
more so, to use moral means to preserve im- 
moral ends. Maybe Mr. Connor and his po- 
licement have been rather publicly nonvio- 
lent, as Chief Prichett was in Albany, Ga., 
but they have used the moral means of non- 
violence to maintain the immoral end of 
fiagrant racial injustice. T. S. Eliot has said 
that there is no greater treason than to do 
the right deed for the wrong reason. 

I wish you had commended the Negro sit- 
inners and demonstrators of Birmingham for 
their sublime courage, their willingness to 
suffer, and their amazing discipline in the 
midst of the most inhuman provocation. 
One day the South will recognize its real 
heroes. They will be the James Merediths, 
courageously and with a majestic sense of 
purpose, facing jeering and hostile mobs and 
the agonizing loneliness that characterizes 
the life of the pioneer. They will be old, 
oppressed, battered Negro women, symbo- 
lized in a 72-year-old woman of Montgomery, 
Als., who rose up with a sense of dignity and 
with her people decided not to ride the seg- 
regated buses, and responded to one who in- 
quired about her tiredness with ungram- 
matical profundity: “My feets is tired, but 
my soul is rested." They will be young high 
school and college students, young ministers 
of the gospel and a host of the elders, cour- 
ageously and nonviolently sitting in at lunch 
counters and willingly going to jail for 
conscience sake. One day the South will 
know that when these disinherited children 
of God sat down at lunch counters they were 
in reality standing up for the best in the 
American dream and the most sacred values 
in our Judeo-Christian heritage, and thus 
carrying our whole Nation back to great 
Wells of democracy which were dug deep by 
the Founding Fathers in the formulation of 
the Constitution and the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Never before have I written a letter this 
long (or should I say a book?). I'm afraid 
that it is much too long to take your 
Precious time. I can assure you that it 
would have been much shorter if I had been 
Writing from a comfortable desk, but what 
else is there to do when you are alone for 
days in the dull monotony of a narrow jall 
cell other than write long letters, think 
Strange thoughts, and pray long prayers? 

If I have said anything in this letter that 
is an overstatement of the truth and ts in- 
Gicative of an unreasonable impatience, I 
beg you to forgive me. If I have said any- 
thing in this letter that is an understate- 
ment of the truth and is indicative of my 
having a patience that makes me patient 
with anything less than brotherhood, I beg 
God to forgive me. 

I hope this letter finds you strong in the 
faith. I also hope that circumstances will 
soon make it possible for me to meet each of 
you, not as an integrationist or a civil rights 
leader, but as a fellow clergyman and a 
Christian brother, Let us all hope that the 
dark clouds of racial prejudice will soon pass 
away and the deep fog of misunderstanding 
will be lifted from our fear-drenched com- 
munities and m some not too distant to- 
morrow the radiant stars of love and broth- 
erhood will shine over our great Nation with 
all of their scintillating beauty. 

Yours for the cause of peace and brother- 

ood. 


MARTIN LUTHER KING, Jr. 
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Duty of the Supreme Court: Maintenance 
of God’s Religion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the at- 
tached sermon of the Reverend Walter 
M. Haushalter, LL.D., rector, St. Luke 
and the Epiphany entitled “Duty of the 
Supreme Court: Maintenance of God's 
Religion.” 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Duty or THE SUPREME COURT: MAINTENANCE 
or Gop’s RELIGION 
(By the Reverend Walter M. Haushalter, 

LL.D., rector, Ep Church of St. Luke 

and the Epiphany, June 1963, Philadel- 

phia) 

“Behold with what folly and how little 
wisdom the world is governed.” These 
words, rightly attributed to several astute 
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Julius Third. Once visited by his old friend, 
Prater John of the novitiate days, the Pope 
conducted him from the throne room to his 
private quarters. They reminisced over the 
merriment hours of the old monastery when 
they relieved the austerities of the day with 
song and laughter. “Come, John, let us 
make merry again. From what a Pope can 
know of monarchs and cardinals let us laugh 
and behold with what folly and how lttle 
wisdom the world is governed.” 

Regarding recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court as to prayer in public schools, neu- 
trality of the American Government to the 
affairs of God, und secularization of our na- 
tional culture, we fall back on the time- 
less words of Julius II, as did Dean Inge 
and Richelieu when sore beset—‘Behold 
with what folly and how little wisdom the 
world is governed.” What superior insights 
enable the present Supreme Court to see 
in the Constitution what Marshall, Taney, 
Chase, and 170 years of wise judges never 
saw? Justice Owen J. Roberts was a life- 
time communicant of St. Luke and the Epi- 
phany. As his rector for some years I never 
heard him pronounce for secularism and 
neutrality in the affairs of God. He and 
the Judges of 170 years of our history would 
be horrified at the present Supreme Court 
reading into the Constitution what they 
were never able to discipher there. Most 
of the writers and interpreters of the Con- 
stitution for 170 years were solid church- 
men whose basic assumption was that Amer- 
ican culture and government were religious, 
not secular, and that America belongs to 
God. 

Anyone who believes in God and the beau- 
ties of religion- for our education and na- 
tional affairs had best prepare to meet head- 
on the contention that the former Supreme 
Court Judges and the framers of the Con- 
stitution lived in the shabby horse-and-bug- 
gy days and their opinions are an imperti- 
nence in the present. Along with Moses 
and the Ten Commandments the liberal 
secularists wil] dismiss you to the dim shad- 
Ows, prenatal to the birth of our age of 
glory, of peace and security perpetual, as 
built by the sheer power of secular man with 
no help from God. We who believe in God, 
the vast number of American Jews, Cath- 
olics, and Protestants, must be prepared to 
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parry the thrusts of clever but shallow and 
decadent secularism, come out of our cor- 
ners fighting, and set up sanity and religion 
as did our forefathers. The stakes in the 
struggle are high, the very survival of the 
Nation. 

When the law-giver Moses, with sweat, 
blood, and tears, led his people out of Egyp- 
tian slavery he found himself at the head 
of one vast problem. His people were not 
a cohesive nation but a mere aggregation. 
For 30 years he beat time in the wilderness, 
and in those 80 bitter years he welded them 
into a nation by them power of religion, 
hardship, and an age-old remedy called suf- 
fering. When the giant came down from 
the terrifying experience of Sinai he carried 
10 principles or articles of a national consti- 
tution graven on stone. He believed if he 
could get those Ten Commandments graven 
into the souls of his wanderlust people he 
could weld them into a nation able to sur- 
vive in a hostile world and win immortality. 
If the crude iron was not able to take on the 
heat and the hammering into this kind of 
religious-tempered steel they would go down 
like a thousand others into the limbo of the 
historically forgotten. The first four arti- 
cles of his national constitution dealt with 
God. They were to have one God and no 
playing around with the liberalism of many 
gods. They were not to worship graven 
images, the fruits of culture, which is the 
deadly road to secularism. They were not 
to flourish God's name in an empty fashion 
but really meant it when they said it. They 
were to set apart one day from sundown to 
sundown for God and his affairs, And lest 
they forget before the next Sabbath they 
were to tie these precepts on the lintels of 
the doorpost and the nation was to be one 
vast daily school of religious education. 
And after the angry old Moses had made an 
end to 20,000 worshipping a golden calf it 
became obvious he would permit no court 
to set aside his mandates. 

Many of the peoples and tribes of antiquity 
went down, floundered, even flourished for a 
day, and were no more. Those nations that 
endured and made any contribution worth 
looking at, were based on rigid adherence to 
the Gods. The culture, art, government of 
Babylon were based on the worship of Bel- 
Merodach and Babylon lasted 2,600, The 
Egyptian civilization, built on the cult of 
Isis-Osiris-Amen lasted 3,000 years. The 
Greeks were deeply religious as Paul re- 
marked on Mars Hill where the government 
of Pericles expelled as enemies of the state 
irreverent playwrights. Rome, in both East- 
ern and Western empires exiled or dealt 
death to the ous, There were no 
secular states in the world of antiquity, and 
no secular state will endure in our present 
raging whirlpool. 

Those who witnessed the coronation of the 
beautiful Elizabeth I to the throne of Eng- 
land saw the heart of the religious state as 
it prevailed in Europe, France, Germany, 
Spain, England in all Christendom for more 
than a 1,000 years. The Queen knelt for the 
anointing, then the holy communion, then 
the crown to rule for the Lord until He 
come. The vast services of England to the 
modern world flow from this religious nature 
of government. The Pax Britannica. the un- 
told spread of Anglo-Saxon benefits of sci- 
ence, art, law, the vast elevation of backward 
nations by missionary colonialism to China, 
Japan, India, Africa and the islands of the 
sea, these and more are the direct outfiow 
not of sterile, decadent secularism, but of a 
deeply planted religion in the soul and the 
government of England. 

One hundred million Jewish, Catholic, and 
Protestant believers in God affirm that the 
intended genius of our American Govern- 
ment is not secular but religious. The foun- 
dation for our faith is not merely the re- 
ligious nature of the Founding Fathers, not 
that rulers swear hand-on-Bible to defend 
us, not merely a slogan “in God we trust“ 
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on our 40-cent dollar, nor the compulsion to 
chapel attendance at our Army, Navy, and 
Air Academies. The final proof of the in- 
tended religious genius of our Government 
is exemption of religious institutions from 
taxation. Seventeen decades of tax exemp- 
tion mean that the propagation of religion 
has been subsidized by billions and billions 
of dollars by Government. 

Why does the Supreme Court suddenly 
appear to upset 170 years of religious tradi- 
tion and practice of government? It comes 
at a critical juncture of the battle of Western 
civilization against the anti-God of com- 
munism. It comes at the very time when 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover pleads for more religious 
education to halt the increase in crime and 
subversion. The most gloomy feature of 
their action is that law is used to impose the 
will of a tiny minority of infidels on a vast 
majority of believers in God. Ryskind names 
the word minority“ the dirtiest word in the 
language. Virulent minorities are now on 
rampages in America to force compulsory 
congeniality on long-suffering majorities. 
Why not provide cotton for atheists to stuff 
their ears while the vast majority worship 
God in our public education. Thomas Jeffer- 
son saw into the future a Supreme Court that 
might develop into “an oligarchy of despot- 
ism," but such could happen only if the 
checks and balance of judicial, executive, 
and legislative broke down. 

The intent of this article is not to provoke 
contempt for the Supreme Court, but rather 
to invite prayers and deep concern for all 
departments of government and our chosen 
leaders. The members of the Supreme Court 
are honorable men caught in the vast ordeal 
that fronts all Western civilization. Thus 
honorable mem are unwittingly drawn to the 
defense of secularism which is the most deca- 
dent philosophy that ever gnawed at the 
vitals of a nation. Secularism is society and 
culture without God, moral nihilism with no 
staple values to save us from equating good 
and evil. Secularism hopes for the peaceful 
coexistence of God and Satan where we may 
snuggle down into the softness of material 
joys. Its deepest antagonism to Christignity 
is a tolerant pacifism that takes no sides for 
roses against weeds, lambs against wolves 
and ends up with frenzied hates against only 
their self-chosen enemies. That the Su- 
preme Court should play into the hands of 
secularism calls not for derision, but pathos 
and prayers. When every school dally 
teaches children about God, the Bible, 
prayer, sings the national hymn and pledges 
allegiance you will see and know that Ameri- 
ca has recovered her destiny. 

Following the coronation of George VI 
as King of England George Bernard Shaw 
was asked, “What do you think of the King?” 
“I do not think of the King,” said Shaw. “It 
is the business of the King to think of me. 
That's what he is paid for.“ More seriously, 
we feel sure that the King, the President, the 
courts and legislators do not wish to bear 
alone the heavy burden of thinking. They 
will welcome our thinking of them, our 
prayers for them as together we work for 
the “maintenance of God's religion“ in our 
fair and troubled America. 

In the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


Letter From Birmingham City Jail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I call atten- 
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tion to the recent letter written in prison 
by the Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr., 
in reply to a public statement by eight 
Alabama clergymen. To place the issue 
in clear perspective. I include both the 
statement and answer. However, I wish 
to associate myself with the eloquent 
views expressed by Dr. King. This Con- 
gress will do well to move swiftly in im- 
plementing his message of peace and 
brotherhood by adopting meaningful 
civil rights legislation. 

Dr. King's letter follows, succeeded by 
the public statement of the eight Ala- 
bama clergymen which occasioned Dr. 
King's reply. 

BIRMINGHAM CrtTy JAIL, 
April 16, 1963. 
Bishop C. C. J. CARPENTER. 
Bishop Josrrn A. Durick. 
Rabbi METON L. GrarMan. 
Bishop PAUL HARDIN. 5 > 
Bishop Notan B. HARMON. 
Rev. GEORGE M. MURRAY. 
Rev. EDWARD V. RAMAGE. 
Rev. EARL STALLINGS. 

My Dear FELLOW CLERGYMEN: While con- 
fined here in the Birmingham city jail, I 
came across your recent statement calling 
our present activities unwise and untime- 
ly. Seldom, if ever, do I pause to answer 
criticism of my work and ideas, If I sought 
to answer all of the criticisms that cross my 
desk, my secretaries would be engaged in 
little else in the course of the day and I 
would have no time for constructive work. 
But since I feel that you are men of genuine 
good will and your criticisms are sincerely set 
forth, I would like to answer your statement 
in what I hope will be patient and reason- 
able terms, 

I think I should give the reason for my 
being in Birmingham, since you have been 
influenced by the argument of outsiders 
coming in, I have the honor of serving 
as president of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, an organization op- 
erating in every Southern State with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, Ga. We have some 85 
affiliate organizations all across the South 
one being the Alabama Christian Movement 
for Human Rights. Whenever necessary 
and possible we share staff, educational, and 
financial resources with our affillates. Sev- 
eral months ago our local affiliate here in 
Birmingham invited us to be on call to en- 
gage in a nonviolent direct action program 
if such were deemed necessary. We readily 
consented and when the hour came we lived 
up to our promises. So I am here, along 
with several members of my staff, because 
we were invited here. I am here because 
I have basic organizational ties here. Be- 
yond this, I am in Birmingham because in- 
justice is here, Just as the eighth century 
prophets left their little villages and car- 
ried their “thus saith the Lord” far beyond 
the boundaries of their hometown, and just 
as the Apostle Paul left his little village of 
‘Tarsus and carried the gospel of Jesus Christ 
to practically every hamlet and city of the 
Graeco-Roman world, I, too, am compelled 
to carry the gospel of freedom beyond my 
particular hometown. Like Paul, I must 
constantly respond to the Macedonian call 
for aid, 

Moreover, I am cognizant of the inter- 
relatedness of all communities and States. 
I cannot sit idly by in Atlanta and not be 
concerned about what happens in Birming- 
ham. Injustice anywhere is a threat to jus- 
tice everywhere. We are caught in an ines- 
capable network of mutuality tied in a single 
garment of destiny. Whatever affects one 
directly affects all indirectly. Never again 
can we afford to live with the narrow, pro- 
vincial outside agitator idea. Anyone who 
lives inside the United States can never be 
considered an outsider anywhere in this 
country. 
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You deplore the demonstrations that are 
presently taking place in Birmingham. But 
I am sorry that your statement did not ex- 
press a similar concern for the conditions 
that brought the demonstrations into being. 
I am sure that each of you would want to 
go beyond the superficial social analyst who 
looks merely at effects, and does not grapple 
with underlying causes. I would not hesi- 
tate to say that it is unfortunate that so- 
called demonstrations are taking place in 
Birmingham at this time, but I would say 
in more emphatic terms that it is even more 
unfortunate that the white power structure 
of this city left the Negro community with 
no other alternative. 

In any nonviolent campaign there are 
four basic steps: (1) collection of the facts 
to determine whether injustices are alive; 
(2) negotiation; (3) self-purification; and 
(4) direct action. We have gone through all 
of these steps in Birmingham. There can be 
no gainsaying of the fact that racial injus- 
tice engulfs this community. Birmingham 
is probably the most thoroughly segregated 
city in the United States. Its ugly record of 
police brutality is known in every section of 
this country. Its unjust treatment of Ne- 
groes in the courts is a notorious reality. 
There have been more unsolved bombings of 
Negro homes and churches in Birmingham 
than any city in this Nation. These are the 
hard, brutal, and unbelievable facts. On 
the basis of these conditions Negro leaders 
sought to negotiate with the city fathers. 
But the political leaders consistently re- 
fused to engage in good faith negotiation. 

Then came the opportunity last Septem- 
ber to talk with some of the leaders of the 
economic community, In these negotiating 
sessions certain promises were made by the 
merchants—such as the promise to remove 
the humiliating racial signs from the stores. 
On the basis of these promises Reverend 
Shuttlesworth and the leaders of the Alabama 
Christian Movement for Human Rights 
agreed to call a moratorium on any type of 
demonstrations, As the weeks and months 
unfolded we realized that we were the vic- 
tims of a broken promise. The signs re- 
mained. As in so many experiences of the 
past we were confronted with blasted hopes, 
and the dark shadow of a deep disappoint- 
ment settled upon us. So we had no alter- 
native except that of preparing for direct ac- 
tion, whereby we would present our very 
bodies as a means of laying our case before 
the conscience of the local and national com- 
munity, We were not unmindful of the dift- 
culties involved. So we decided to go 
through a process of self-purification. We 
started having workshops on nonviolence 
and repeatedly asked ourselves the questions, 
“Are you able to accept blows without retali- 
ating?” Are you able to endure the ordeals 
of jail?” 

We decided to set our direct action pro- 
gram around the Easter season, realizing 
that with the exception of Christmas, this 
was the largest shopping period of the year. 
Knowing that a strong economic withdrawal 
program would be the byproduct of direct 
action, we felt that this was the best time 
to bring pressure on the merchants for the 
needed changes. Then it occurred to us that 
the March election was ahead, and so we 
speedily decided to postpone action until 
after election day. When we discovered that 
Mr. Connor was in the runoff, we decided 
again to postpone action so that the demon- 
strations could not be used to cloud the is- 
sues. At this time we agreed to begin our 
nonviolent witness the day after the runoff. 

This reveals that we did not move irre- 
sponsibly into direct action. We too 
wanted to see Mr. Connor defeated; so we 
went through postponement after postpone- 
ment to aid in this community need. After 
this we felt that direct action could be de- 
layed no longer. 

You may well ask, “Why direct action? 
Why sitins, marches, et cetera? Isn't ne- 
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gotiation a better path?“ Tou are exactly 
right in your call for negotiation. Indeed, 
this is the purpose of direct action. Non- 
violent direct action seeks to create such a 
crisis and establish such creative tension 
that a community that has constantly re- 
fused to negotiate is forced to confront the 
issue. It seeks so to dramatize the issue 
that it cam no longer be ignored. I just 
referred to the creation of tension as a part 
of the work of the nonviolent resister. This 
may sound rather shocking. But I must 
confess that I am not afraid of the word 
“tension.” I have earnestly worked and 
preached against violent tension, but there 
is a type of constructive nonviolent tension 
that is necessary for growth. Just as 
Socrates felt that it was necessary to create 
a tension in the mind so that individuals 
could rise from the bondage of myths and 
half-truths to the unfettered realm of 
creative analysis and objective appraisal, we 
must see the need of having nonviolent gad- 
flies to create the kind of tension in society 
that will help men rise from the dark depths 
of prejudice and racism to the majestic 
heights of understanding and brotherhood. 
So the purpose of the direct action is to 
create a situation so crisis packed that it will 
inevitably open the door to negotiation. We, 
therefore, concur with you in your call for 
negotiation. Too long has our beloved 
Southland been bogged down in the tragic 
attempt to live in monolog rather than 
dialog. 

One of the basic points in your statement 
is that our acts are untimely, Some have 
asked, “Why didn't you give the new admin- 
istration time to act?“ The only answer 
that I can give to this Inquiry is that the 
new administration must be prodded about 
as much as the outgoing one before it acts. 
We will be sadly mistaken if we feel that 
the election of Mr. Boutwell will bring the 
millennium to Birmingham. While Mr. 
Boutwell is much more articulate and gentle 
than Mr. Connor, they are both segregation- 
ists dedicated to the task of maintaining 
the status quo. The hope I see in Mr, Bout- 
Well is that he will be reasonable enough to 
see the futility of massive resistance to 
desegregation. But he will not see this 
without pressure from the devotees of civil 
Tights. My friends, I must say to you that 
we have not made a single gain in civil 
Tights without determined legal and nonvio- 
lent pressure, History is the long and tragic 
story of the fact that privileged groups 
seldom give up their privileges voluntarily. 
Indiyiduals may see the moral light and vol- 
untarily give up their unjust posture; but 
as Reinhold Niebuhr has reminded us, groups 
are more immoral than individuals. 

We know through painful experience that 
freedom is never voluntarily given by the 
oppressor; it must be demanded by the op- 
pressed. Frankly I have never yet engaged 
in a direct action movement that was “well 
timed,” according to the timetable of those 
Who have not suffered unduly from the 
disease of segregation. For years now I have 
heard the word “wait.” It rings in the ear 
of every Negro with a plercing familiarity. 
This “walt” has almost always meant 
never. It has been a tranquilizing thalid- 
omide, relieving the emotional stress for a 
moment, only to give birth to an ill-formed 
infant of frustration, We must come to see 
with the distinguished jurist of yesterday 
that “justice too long delayed Is justice 
denied.” We have waited for more than 340 
years for our constitutional and God-given 
rights. The nations of Asia and Africa are 
moving with jet-like speed toward the goal 
of political independence, and we still creep 
at horse and buggy pace toward the gaining 
ot a cup of coffee at a lunch counter. 

I guess it is easy for those who have never 
felt the stinging darts of segregation to say 
Walt.“ But when you have seen vicious 
mobs lynch your mothers and fathers at will 
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and drown your sisters and brothers at whim; 
when you have seen hate-filled policemen 
curse, kick, brutalize, and even kill your 
black brothers and sisters with impunity; 
when you see the vast majority of your 
20 million Negro brothers smothering In an 
airtight cage of poverty in the midst of an 
affluent society; when you suddenly find your 
tongue twisted and your speech stammer- 
ing as you seek to explain to your 6-year- 
old daughter why she can't go to the public 
amusement park that has just been adver- 
tised on television, and see tears welling up 
in her little eyes when she is told that Fun- 
town is closed to colored children, and see 
the depressing clouds of inferiority begin 
to form in her little mental sky, and see her 
begin to distort her little personality by un- 
consciously developing a bitterness toward 
white people; when you have to concoct an 
answer for a 65-year-old son asking in 
agonizing pathos: “Daddy, why do white peo- 
ple treat. colored people so mean?“; when 
you take a cross-country drive and find it 
necessary to sleep night after night in the 
uncomfortable corners of your automobile 
because no motel will accept you; when you 
are humiliated day in and day out by nag- 
ging signs reading white“ men and “col- 
ored“; when your first name becomes “nig- 
ger” and your middle name becomes “boy” 
(however old you are) and your last name 
becomes “John,” and when your wife and 
mother are never given the respected title 
„Mrs.“: when you are harried by day and 
haunted by night by the fact that you are 
a Negro, living constantly at tip-toe stance 
never quite knowing what to expect next, 
and plagued with inner fears and outer re- 
sentmenst; when you are forever fighting a 
degenerating sense of nobodiness“; then 
you will understand why we find it difficult 
to wait. There comes a time when the cup 
of endurance runs over, and men are no 
longer willing to be plunged into an abyss 
of injustice where they experience the bleak- 
ness of corroding despair. I hope, sirs, you 
can understand our legitimate and unavoid- 
able impatience. 

You express a great deal of anxiety over 
our willingness to break laws. This is cer- 
tainly a legitimate concern. Since we 80 
diligently urge people to obey the Supreme 
Court’s decision of 1954 outlawing segrega- 
tion In the public schools, it is rather strange 
and paradoxical to find us consciously break- 
ing laws. One may well ask, “How can you 
advocate breaking some laws and obeying 
others?“ The answer is found in the fact 
that there are two types of laws: There are 
just laws and there are unjust laws. I would 
be the first to advocate obeying just laws. 
One has not only a legal but moral respon- 
sibility to obey just laws, Conversely, one 
has a moral responsibility to disobey unjust 
laws. I would agree with St. Augustine that 
“An unjust law is no law at all.” 

Now what is the difference between the 
two? How does one determine when a law 
is just or unjust? A just law is a man-made 
code that squares with the moral law or 
the law of God. An unjust law is a code 
that is out of harmony with the moral law. 
To put it in the terms of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
an unjust law is a human law that is not 
rooted in eternal and natural law. Any law 
that uplifts human personality is just. Any 
law that degrades human personality is un- 
just. All segregation statutes are unjust be- 
cause segregation distorts the soul and dam- 
ages the personality. It gives the segregator 
a false sense of superiority and the segregated 
a false sense of inferiority, To use the words 
of Martin Buber, the great Jewish philoso- 
pher, segregation substitutes an I-it“ rela- 
tionship for the “I-thou” relationship, and 
ends up relegating persons to the status of 
things. So segregation is not only politically, 
economically, and sociologically unsound, but 
it is morally wrong and sinful. Paul Tillich 
has said that sin is separation. Isn't segre- 
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gation an existential expression of man's 
tragic separation, an expression of his awful 
estrangement, his terrible sinfulness? So I 
can urge men to obey the 1954 decision of 
the Supreme Court because it is morally 
right, and I can urge them to disobey segre- 
gation ordinances because they are morally 
wrong. 

Let us turn to a more concrete example of 
just and unjust laws. An unjust law is a 
code that a majority inflicts on a minority 
that is not binding on itself. This is dif- 
ference made legal. On the other hand a 
Just law is a code that a majority compels 
& minority to follow that it is willing to fol- 
low itself. This is sameness made legal. 

Let me give another explanation. An un- 
Just law is a code inflicted upon a minority 
which that minority had no part in enacting 
or creating because they did not have the 
unhampered right to vote. Who can say the 
Legislature of Alabama which set up the 
segregation laws was democratically elected? 
Throughout the State of Alabama all types 
of conniving methods are used to prevent 
Negroes from becoming registered voters and 
there are some counties without a single 
Negro registered to vote despite the fact that 
the Negro constitutes a majority of the popu- 
lation. Can any law set up in such a State 
be considered democratically structured? 

These are just a few examples of unjust 
and just laws. There are some instances 
when a law is just on its face but unjust in 
its application. For instance, I was arrested 
Friday on a charge of parading without a 
permit. Now there is nothing wrong with 
an ordinance which requires a permit for 
a parade, but when the ordinance is used 
to preserve segregation and to deny citizens 
the first amendment privilege of peaceful 
assembly and peaceful protest, then it be- 
comes unjust. 

I hope you can see the distinction I am 
trying to point out. In no sense do I advo- 
cate evading or defying the law as the rabid 
segregationist would do. This would lead 
to anarchy. One who breaks an unjust law 
must do it openly, lovingly (not hatefully as 
the white mothers did in New Orleans when 
they were seen on television screaming “nig- 
ger, nigger, nigger’) and with a willingness 
to accept the penalty. I submit that an in- 
dividual who breaks a law that conscience 
tells him is unjust, and willingly accepts the 
penalty by staying in jail to arouse the con- 
science of the community over its injustice, 
is in reality expressing the very highest re- 
spect for law. 

Of course there is nothing new about this 
kind of civil disobedience. It was seen sub- 
limely in the refusal of Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego to obey the laws of Nebuchad- 
nezzar because a higher moral law was in- 
volved. It was practiced superbly by the 
early Christians who were willing to face 
hungry lions and the excruciating pain of 
chopping blocks, before submitting to cer- 
tain unjust laws of the Roman Empire. To 
a degree academic freedom is a reality today 
because Socrates practiced civil disobedience. 

We can never forget that everything Hitler 
did in Germany was legal and everything 
the Hungarian freedom fighters did in Hun- 
gary was . It was illegal to aid 
and comfort a Jew in Hitler's Germany. But 
I am sure that, if I had lived in Germany 
during that time, I would have aided and 
comforted my Jewish brothers even though 
it was illegal. If I lived in a Communist 
country today where certain principles dear 
to the Christian faith are suppressed, I be- 
lieve I would openly advocate disobeying 


you, my Christian and Jewish brothers. 
First I must confess that over the last few 
years I have been gravely disappointed with 
the white moderate. I have almost reached 
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or the Ku Klux Klanner, but the white mod- 
erate who is more devoted to order than to 
justice; who prefers a negative peace which 
is the absence of tension to a positive peace 
which is the presence of justice; who con- 
stantly says “I agree with you in the goal 
you seek, but I can’t agree with your meth- 
ods of direct action”; who paternalistically 
feels that he can set the timetable for an- 
other man's freedom; who lives by the myth 
of time and who constantly advises the 
Negro to wait until a more convenient sea- 
son, Shallow understanding from people of 
good will is more frustrating than absolute 
misunderstanding from people of il will. 
Lukewarm acceptance is much more bewil- 
dering than outright rejection. 

T had hoped that the white moderate 
would understand that law and order exist, 
for the purpose of establishing justice, and 
that when they fall to do this they become 
the dangerously structured dams that block 
the flow of social progress. I had hoped 
that the white moderate would understand 
that the present tension in the South is 
merely a necessary phase of the transition 
from an obnoxious negative peace, where 
the Negro passively accepted his unjust 
plight, to a substance-filled positive peace, 
where all men will respect the dignity and 
worth of human personality. Actually, we 
who engage in nonviolent direct action are 
not the creators of tension. We merely 
bring to the surface the hidden tension that 
is already alive. We bring it out in the open 
where it can be seen and dealt with. Like 
a boil that can never be cured as long as it 
is covered up but must be opened with all 
its pus-flowing ugliness to the natural 
medicines of air and light, injustice must 
likewise be exposed, with all of the tension 
its exposing creates, to the light of human 
conscience and the air of national opinion 
before it can be cured. 

In your statement you asserted that our 
actions, even though peaceful, must be con- 
demned because they. precipitate violence. 
But can this assertion be logically made? 
Isn't this like condemning the robbed man 
because his possession of money precipitated 
the evil act of robbery? Isn't this like con- 
demning Socrates because his unswerving 
commitment to truth and his philosophical 
delvings precipitated the misguided popular 
mind to make him drink the hemlock? Isn't 
this like condemning Jesus because His 
unique God consciousness and never-ceasing 
devotion to His will precipitated the evil act 
of crucifixion? We must come to see, as Fed- 
eral courts have consistently affirmed, that it 
is immoral to urge an individual to with- 
draw his efforts to gain his basic constitu- 
tional rights because the quest precipitates 
violence. Society must protect the robbed 

_and punish the robber. 

I had also hoped that the white moderate 
would reject the myth of time. I received a 
letter this morning from a white brother in 
Texas which said: “All Christians know that 
the colored people will receive equal rights 
eventually, but is it possible that you are in 
too great of a religious hurry? It has taken 
Christianity almost 2,000 years to accomplish 
what it has. The teachings of Christ take 
time to come to earth.” All that is said here 
grows out of a tragic misconception of time. 
It is the strangely irrational notion that 
there is something in the very flow of time 
that will inevitably cure all ills. Actually 
time Is neutral. It can be used either de- 
structively or constructively. I am coming 
to feel that the people of ill will have used 
time much more effectively than the people 
of good will. We will have to repent in this 
generation not merely for the vitriolic words 
and actions of the bad people, but for the 
appalling silence of the good people. We 
must come to see that human progress never 
rolls in on wheels of inevitability. It comes 
through the tireless efforts and persistent 
work of men willing to be coworkers with 
God, and without this hard work time itself 
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becomes an ally of the forces of social 
stagnation. 

We must use time creatively, and forever 
realize that the time is always ripe to do 
right. Now is the time to make real the 
promise of democracy, and transform our 
pending national elegy into a creative psalm 
of brotherhood. Now is the time to lift our 
national policy from the quicksand of racial 
injustice to the solid rock of human dignity. 

You spoke of our activity in Birmingham 
as extreme. At first I was rather disap- 
pointed that fellow clergymen would see my 
nonviolent efforts as those of the extremist. 
I started thinking about the fact that I 
stand in the middle of two opposing forces 
in the Negro community. One is a force of 
complacency made up of Negroes who, as a 
result of long years of oppression, have been 
so completely drained of self-respect and a 
sense of somebodiness“ that they have ad- 
justed to segregation, and of a few Negroes 
in the middle class who, because of a degree 
of academic and economic security, and be- 
cause at points the, profit by segregation, 
have unconsciously become insensitive to 
the problems of the masses. The other force 
is one of bitterness and hatred and comes 
perilously close to advocating violence. It 
is expressed in the various black nationalist 
groups that are springing up over the Na- 
tion, the largest and best known being Elijah 
Muhammad's Muslim movement. This 
movement is nourished by the contemporary 
frustration over the continued existence of 
racial discrimination. It is made up of peo- 
ple who have lost faith in America, who have 
absolutely repudiated Christianity, and who 
have concluded that the white man is an in- 
curable devil. I have tried to stand between 
these two forces saying that we need not 
follow the do-nothingism of the complacent 
or the hatred and despair of the black na- 
tionalist. There is the more excellent way 
of love and nonviolent protest. I'm grateful 
to God that, through the Negro church, the 
dimension of nonviolence entered our strug- 
gle. If this philosophy had not emerged I 
am convinced that by now many streets of 
the South would be flowing with floods of 
blood. And I am further convinced that if 
our white brothers dismiss us as “rabble 
rousers“ and “outside agitators“ those of 
us who are working through the channels of 
nonviolent direct action—and refuse to sup- 
port our nonviolent efforts, millions of Ne- 
groes, out of frustration and despair, will 
seek solace and security in black nationalist 
ideologies, a development that will lead in- 
evitably to a frightening racial nightmare. 

Oppressed people cannot remain oppressed 
forever. The urge for freedom will even- 
tually come. This is what has happened to 
the American Negro. Something within has 
reminded him of his birthright of freedom; 
something without has reminded him that 
he can gain it. Consciously and uncon- 
sciously, he has been swept in by what the 
Germans call the Zeitgeist, and with his 
black brothers of Africa, and his brown and 
yellow brothers of Asia, South America, and 


racial justice. Recognizing this vital urge 
that has engulfed the Negro community, one 
should readily understand public demon- 
strations. The Negro has many pent-up 
resentments and latent frustrations. He has 
to get them out. So let him march some- 
time; let him have his prayer pilgrimages to 
the city hall; understand why he must have 
sit-ins and freedom rides. If his repressed 
emotions do not come out in these non- 
violent ways, they will come out in ominous 
expressions of violence. This is not a threat; 
it is a fact of history. So I have not said 
to my people, “Get rid of your discontent.” 
But I have tried to say that this normal and 
healthy discontent can be channeled through 
the creative outlet of nonviolent direct ac- 
tion. Now this approach ts being dismissed 
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as extremist. I must admit that I was 
initially disappointed in being so categorized. 

But as I continued to think about the mat- 
ter I gradually gained a bit of satisfaction 
from being considered an extremist. Was 
not Jesus an extremist in love? Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, pray for 
them that despitefully use you.” Was not 
Amos an extremist for justice Let justice 
roll down like waters and righteousness like 
a mighty stream.” Was not Paul an ex- 
tremist for the gospel of Jesus Christ—*I 
bear in my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus.“ Was not Martin Luther an extrem- 
ist— Here I stand; I can do none other so 
help me God.” Was not John Bunyan an 
extremist— I will stay in jail to the end of 
my days before I make a butchery of my 
conscience,” Was not Abraham Lincoln an 
extremist— This Nation cannot survive half 
slave and half free.“ Was not Thomas Jef- 
ferson an extremist— We hold these truths 
to be self evident that all men are created 
equal.“ So the question is not whether we 
will be extremist but what kind of extremist 
will we be. Will we be extremists for hate 
or will we be extremists for love? Will we 
be extremists for the preservation of injus- 
tice—or will we be extremists for the cause of 
justice? In that dramatic scene on Calvary’s 
hill three men were crucified. We must 
never forget that all three were crucified for 
the same crime—the crime of extremism. 
Two were extremists for immorality, and thus 
fell below their environment. The other, 
Jesus Christ, was an extremist for love, truth, 
and goodness, and thereby rose above His 
environment. So, after all, maybe the 
South, the Nation, and the world are in dire 
need of creative extremists. 

I had hoped that the white moderate 
would see this. Maybe I was too optimis- 
tic. Maybe I expected too much. I guess 
I should have realized that few members of 
a race that has oppressed another race can 
understand or appreciate the deep groans 
and passionate yearnings of those that have 
been oppressed, and still fewer have the 
vision to see that injustice must be rooted 
out by strong, persistent, and determined 
action. I am thankful, however, that some 
of our white brothers have grasped the 
meaning of this social revolution and com- 
mitted themselves to it. They are still all 
too small in quantity, but they are big in 
quality. Some like Ralph McGill, Lillian 
Smith, Harry Golden, and James Dabbs have 
written about our struggle in eloquent, 
prophetic, and understanding terms. Oth- 
ers have marched with us down nameless 
streets of the South. They have languished 
in filthy, roach-infested jails, suffering the 
abuse and brutality of angry policemen who 
see them as “dirty nigger lovers.” They, 
unlike so many of thelr moderate brothers 
and sisters, have recognized the urgency of 
the moment and sensed the need for power- 
ful action antidotes to combat the disease 
of segregation. 

Let me rush on to mention my other dis- 
appointment, I have been so greatly disap- 
pointed with the white church and its lead- 
ership. Of course there are some notable 
exceptions. I am not unmindful of the fact 
that each of you has taken some significant 
stands on this issue. I commend you, Rev- 
erend Stallings, for your Christian stand on 
this past Sunday, in welcoming Negroes to 
your worship service on an no ted 
basis. I commend the Catholic leaders of 
this State for integrating Springhill College 
several years ago. 

But despite these notable exceptions I 
must honestly reiterate that I have been 
disappointed with the church. I do not say 
that as one of those negative critics who 
can always find something wrong with the 
church. I say it as a minister of the Gos- 
pel, who loves the church; who was nurtured 
in its bosom; who has been sustained by its 
spiritual blessings and who will remain true 
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to it as long as the cord of life shall length - 
en. 

I had the strange feeling when I was sud- 
denly catapulted into the leadership of the 
bus protest in Montgomery several years ago 
that we would have the support of the white 
church, I felt that the white ministers, 
priests, and rabbis of the South would be 
some of our strongest allies. Instead, some 
have been outright opponents, refusing to 
understand the freedom movement and mis- 
representing its leaders; all too many others 
have been more cautious than courageous 
and have remained silent behind the anes- 
thetizing security of stained glass windows. 

In spite of my shattered dreams of the past, 
I came to Birmingham with the hope that 
the white religious leadership of this com- 
munity would see the justice of our cause 
and, with deep moral concern, serve as the 
channel through which our just grievances 
could get to the power structure. I had 
hoped that each of you would understand, 
But again I have been disappointed. 

I have heard numerous religious leaders 
of the South call upon their worshipers to 
comply with a desegregation decision because 
it is the law, but I have longed to hear white 
ministers say follow this decree because in- 
tegration is morally right and the Negro is 
your brother. In the midst of blatant in- 
justices inflicted upon the Negro, I have 
watched white churches stand on the sideline 
and merely mouth pious irrelevancies and 
sanctimonious trivialities. In the midst of 
a mighty struggle to rid our Nation of racial 
and economic injustice, I have heard so many 
ministers say, “Those are social issues with 
which the Gospel has no real concern,” and 
I have watched so many churches commit 
themselves to a completely other-worldly 
religion which made a strange distinction 
between body and soul, the sacred and the 
secular. 

So here we are moving toward the exit of 
the 20th century with a religious community 
largely adjusted to the status quo, standing 
as a taillight behind other community agen- 
cies rather than a headlight leading men to 
higher levels of justice. 

I have traveled the length and breadth of 
Alabama, Mississippi, and all the other 
Southern States. On sweltering summer 
days and crisp autumn mornings I have 
looked at her beautiful churches with their 
spires pointing heavenward. I have beheld 
the impressive outlay of her massive religious 
education buildings. Over and over again I 
have found myself asking: “Who worships 
here? Who is their God? Where were their 
voices when the lips of Governor Barnett 
dripped with words of interposition and nul- 
lification? Where were they when Governor 
Wallace gave the clarion call for defiance and 
hatred? Where were thelr voices of support 
when tired, bruised, and weary Negro men 
and women decided to rise from the dark 
dungeons of complacency to the bright hills 
of creative protest?” 

Yes, these questions are still in my mind. 
In deep disappointment, I have wept over 
the laxity of the church. But be assured 
that my tears have been tears of love. There 
can be no deep disappointment where there 
is not deen love. Yes, I love the church; I 
love her sacred walls.. How could I do other- 
wise? Iam in the rather unique position of 
being the son, the grandson, and the great 
grandson of preachers. Yes, Isee the church 
as the body of Christ. But, oh, how we have 
blemished and scarred that body through 
social neglect and fear of being nonconform- 
ist, 

There was a time when the church was 
very powerful. It was during that period 
when the early Christians rejoiced when they 
were deemed worthy to suffer for what they 
believed. In those days the church was not 
merely a thermometer that recorded the 
‘ideas and principles of popular opinion; it 
Was a thermostat that transformed the mores 
Of society. Wherever the early Christians 
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entered a town the power structure got dis- 
turbed and immediately sought to convict 
them for being disturbers of the peace“ and 
“outside agitators.” But they went on with 
the conviction that they were a colony of 
heaven and had to obey God rather than 
man. They were small in number but big in 
commitment. They were too God-intoxi- 
cated to be astronomically intimidated. 
They brought an end to such ancient evils as 
infanticide and gladiatorial contest. 

Things are different now. The contem- 
porary church is so often a weak, ineffectual 
voice with an uncertain sound, It is so often 
the arch-supporter of the status quo. Far 
from being disturbed by the presence of the 
church, the power structure of the average 
community is consoled by the church’s silent 
and often vocal sanction of things as they 
are. 

But the judgment of God is upon the 
church as never before. If the church of 
today does not recapture the sacrificial spirit 
of the early church, It will lose its authentic 
ring, forfeit the loyalty of millions, and be 
dismissed as an irrelevant social club with no 
meaning for the twentieth century. I am 
meeting young people every day whose dis- 
appointment with the church has risen to 
outright disgust. 

Maybe again I have been too optimistic. 
Is organized religion too inextricably bound 
to the status quo to save our Nation and the 
world? Maybe I must turn my faith to the 
inner spiritual church, the church within 
the church, as the ecclesia and the hope 
of the world. But again I am thankful to 
God that some noble souls from the ranks 
of organized religion have broken loose from 
the paralyzing chains of conformity and 
joined us as active partners in the struggle 
tor freedom. They have left their secure con- 
gregations and walked the streets of Albany, 
Georgia, with us. They have gone through 
the highways of the South on torturous 
rides for freedom. Yes, they have gone to 
jail with us. Some have been kicked out of 
their churches and lost the support of their 
bishops and fellow ministers, But they have 
gone with the faith that right defeated is 
stronger than evil triumphant. These men 
have been the leaven in the lump of the 
race. Their witness has been the spiritual 
salt that has preserved the true meaning of 
the Gospel in these troubled times. They 
have carved a tunnel of hope through the 
dark mountain of disappointment. 

I hope the church as a whole will meet 
the challenge of this decisive hour. But 
even if the church does not come to the 
aid of justice, I have no despair about the 
future. I have no fear about the outcome 
of our struggle in Birmingham, even I our 
motives are presently misunderstood. We 
will reach the goal of freedom in Birming- 
ham and all over the Nation, because the goal 
of America is freedom. Abused and scorned 
though we may be, our destiny is tied up 
with the destiny of America. Before the Pil- 
grims landed at Plymouth, we were here. 
Before the pen of Jelferson etched across 
the pages of history the majestic words of 
the Declaration of Independence, we were 
here. For more than two centuries our fore- 
parents labored in this country without 
wages; they made cotton king“; and they 
built the homes of their masters in the midst 
of brutal injustice and shameful humilia- 
tion—and yet out of the bottomless vitality 
they continued to thrive and develop. If the 


inexpressible truelties of slavery could not 


stop us, the opposition we now face will 
surely fail. We will win our freedom because 
the sacred heritage of our Nation and the 
eternal will of God are embodied in our 
echoing demands. 

I must close now. But before closing I 
am impelled to mention one other point in 
your statement that troubled me profoundly. 
You warmly commended the Birmingham 
police force for keeping order and preventing 
violence. I don't believe you would have so 
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warmly commended the police force if you 
had seen its angry violent dogs literally bit- 
six unarmed, nonviolent Negroes. I 
don't believe you would so quickly com- 
mend the policemen if you would observe 
their ugly and inhuman treatment of Negroes 
here in the city jail; if you would watch 
them push and curse old Negro women and 
young Negro girls; if you would see them 
slap and kick old Negro men and young Negro 
boys; If you will observe them, as they did 
on two occasions, refuse to give us food 
because we wanted to sing our grace to- 
gether. I'm sorry that I can't join you in 
your praise for the police department. 

It is true that they have been rather dis- 
ciplined in their public handling of the 
demonstrators. In this sense they have been 
rather publicly nonviolent. But for what 
purpose? To preserve the evil system of seg- 
regation. Over the last few years I have 
consistently preached that nonviolence de- 
mands that the means we use must be as 
pure as the ends we seek. So I have tried to 
make it clear that it is wrong to use im- 
moral means to attain moral ends. But now 
I must affirm that it is just as wrong, or 
even moreso, to use moral means to preserve 
immoral ends. Maybe Mr. Connor and his 
policemen have been rather publicly non- 
violent, as Chief Prichett was in Albany, 
Ga., but they have used the moral means 
of nonviolence to maintain the immoral 
end of flagrant racial injustice. T. S. Eliot 
has said that there is no greater treason than 
to do the right deed for the wrong reason. 

I wish you had commended the Negro 
sit-inners and demonstrators of Birmingham 
for their sublime courage, their willingness 
to suffer, and their amazing discipline in the 
midst of the most inhuman provocation. 
One day the South will recognize its real 
heroes. They will be the James Merediths. 
courageously and with a majestic sense of 
purpose, facing jeering and hostile mobs and 
the agonizing loneliness that characterizes 
the life of the pioneer. They will be old, op- 
pressed, battered Negro women, symbolized 
in a 72-year-old woman of Montgomery, Ala. 
who rose up with a sense of dignity and with 
her people decided not to ride the segregated 
buses, and responded to one who inquired 
about her tiredness with ungrammatical pro- 
fundity: “My feets is tired, but my soul is 
rested.” They will be young high schoo) and 
college students, young ministers of the 
gospel and a host of the elders, courageously 
and nonviolently sitting in at lunch counters 
and willingly going to jail for conscience 
sake. One day the South will know that 
when these disinherited children of God sat 
down at lunch counters they were in reality 
standing up for the best in the American 
dream and the most sacred values in our 
Judeo-Christian heritage, and thus carrying 
our whole Nation back to great wells of 
democracy which were dug deep by the 
Founding Fathers in the formulation of the 
Constitution and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Never before have I written a letter this 
long (or should I say a book?). Im afraid 
that it is much too long to take your 
precious time. I can assure you that it 
would have been much shorter if I had been 
writing from a comfortable desk, but what 
else is there to do when you are alone for 
days in the dull monotony of & narrow jail 
cell other than write long letters, think 
strange thoughts, and pray long prayers? 

If I had said anything in this letter that is 
an overstatement of the truth and is indic- 
ative of an unreasonable impatience, I beg 
you to forgive me. If I have said anything 
in this letter that is an understatement of 
the truth and is indicative of my having a 
patience that makes me patient with any- 
thing less than brotherhood, I beg God to 
forgive me. 5 

I hope this letter finds you strong in e 
faith. I also hope that circumstances will 
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soon make it possible for me to meet each of 
you, not as an integrationist or a civil rights 
leader, but as a fellow clerygman and a 
Christian brother. Let us all hope that the 
dark clouds of racial prejudice will soon pass 
away and the deep fog of misunderstanding 
will be lifted from our fear-drenched com- 
munities and in some not too distant tomor- 
row the radiant stars of love and brother- 
hood will shine over our great Nation with 
all of their scintillating beauty. 

Yours for the cause of peace and brother- 
hood. 

Martin Lorna KN, Jr. 
APRIL 12, 1963. 

We the undersigned clergymen are among 
those who, in January, issued “An Appeal 
for Law and Order and Commonsense,” in 
dealing with racial problems in Alabama. 
We expressed understanding that honest 
convictions in racial matters could properly 
be pursued in the courts, but urged that de- 
cisions of those courts should in the mean- 
time be peacefully obeyed. 

Since that time there had been some evi- 
dence of increased forbearance and a will- 
ingness to face facts. Responsible citizens 
have undertaken to work on various prob- 
lems which cause racial friction and unrest. 
In Birmingham, recent public events have 
given indication that we all have opportunity 
for a new constructive and realistic approach 
to racial problems. 

However, we are now confronted by a 
series of demonstrations by some of our 
Negro citizens, directed and led in part by 
outsiders. We recognize the natural impa- 
tience of people who feel that their hopes are 
slow in being realized. But we are convinced 
that these demonstrations are unwise and 
untimely. 

We agree rather with certain local Negro 
leadership which has called for honest and 
open negotiation of racial issues in our area. 
And we believe this kind of facing of issues 
can best be accomplished by citizens cf our 
own metropolitan area, white and Negro, 
meeting with their knowledge and experi- 
ence of the local situation. All of us-need 
to face that responsibility and find proper 
channels for its accomplishment. 

Just as we formerly pointed out that 
“hatred and violence have no sanction in 
our religious and political traditions,” we 
also point out that such actions as incite to 
hatred and violence, however technically 

those actions may be, have not con- 
tributed to the resolution of our local prob- 
lems. We do not believe that these days of 
new hope are days when extreme measures 
are justified in Birmingham. - 

We commend the community as a whole, 
and the local news media and law enforce- 
ment officials in particular, on the calm man- 
ner in which these demonstrations have been 
handled, We urge the public to continue to 
show restraint should the demonstrations 
continue, and the law enforcement officials 
to remain calm and continue to protect our 
city from violence. 

We further strongly urge our own Negro 
community to withdraw support from these 
demonstrations, and to unite locally in work- 
ing peacefully for a better Birmingham, 
When rights are consistently denied, a cause 
should be pressed in the courts and in nego- 
tiations among local leaders, and not in the 
streets. We appeal to both our white and 
Negro citizenry to observe the principles of 
law and order and commonsense. 

Signed by: C. C. J. Carpenter, D.D. LL.D, 
Bishop of Alabama; Joseph A. Durick, D.D., 
Auxillary Bishop, Diocese of Moblle-Birming- 
ham; Rabbi Milton L. Grafman, Temple 
Emanu-El, Birmingham, Ala.; Bishop Paul 
Hardin, Bishop of the Alabama-West 
Florida Conference of the Methodist Church; 
Bishop Nolan B. Harmon, Bishop of the 
North Alabama Conference of the Methodist 
Church; George M. Murray, D.D., LL.D., Bish- 
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op Coadjutor, Episcopal Diocese of Ala- 
bama; Edward V. Ramage, Moderator, Synod 
of the Alabama Presbyterian Church in the 
United States; Earl Stallings, Pastor, First 


Baptist Church, Birmingham, Ala. 


Rev. Martin Luther King Writes From 
Birmingham City Jail—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on July 11, 1963, I brought to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the first part of an 
inspirational letter written on April 16, 
1963, by Rev. Martin Luther King when 
he was confined to the Birmingham, Ala., 
jail. 

I am now including, under leave to 
extend my remarks, the second part of 
this letter which provides great insight 
into the character and courage of this 
great leader: 


BIRMINGHAM Crry JAIL, 
> April 13, 1963. 
Bishop C. C. J. CARPENTER, 
Bishop JOSEPH A. Durick. 
Rabbi MILTON L. GrarmMan, 
Bishop PAUL HARDIN. 


Bishop NoLAN B. HARMON. 

The Reverend GEORGE M, MURRAY. 
The Reverend EDWARD V. RAMAGE. 
The Reverend EARL STALLINGS. 


My DEAR FELLOW CLERGYMEN: 
. * . . . 


I must make two honest confessions to 
you, my Christian and Jewish brothers. 
First, I must confess that over the last few 
years I have been gravely disappointed with 
the white moderate. I have almost reached 
the regrettable conclusion that the Negroes’ 
great stumbling block in the stride toward 
freedom ls not the white citizens “‘counciler” 
or the Ku Klux Klanner, but the white mod- 
erate who is more devoted to order than to 
Justice; who prefers a negative peace which 
is the absence of tension to a positive peace 
which is the presence of justice; who con- 
stantly says, “I agree with you in the goal 
you seek, but I can't dgree with your meth- 
ods of direct action"; who paternalistically 
feels that he can set the timetable for an- 
other man’s freedom; who lives by the 
myth of time and who constantly advises 
the Negro to walt until a more convenient 
season. Shallow understanding from people 
of good will is more frustrating than abso- 
lute misunderstanding from people of Hi 
will. Lukewarm acceptance is much more 
bewildering than outright rejection. 

I had hoped that the white moderate 
would understand that law and order exist 
for the purpose ot establishing justice, and 
that when they fail to do this they become 
the dangerously structured dams that block 
the flow of social progress. I had hoped that 
the white moderate would ‘understand that 
the present tension in the South is merely a 
necessary phase of the transition from an 
obnoxious negative peace, where the Negro 
passively accepted his unjust plight, to a 
substance-filled positive peace, where all men 
will respect the dignity and worth of human 
personality. Actually, we who engage in non- 
violent direct action are not the creators of 
tension. We merely bring to the surface the 
hidden tension that is already alive. We 
bring it out in the open where it can be seen 
and dealt with. Like a boil that can never 
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be cured as long as it is covered up but must 
be opened with all its pus-flowing ugliness 
to the natural medicines of air and light, in- 
Justice must likewise be exposed, with all of 
the tension its exposing creates, to the light 
of human conscience and the air of national 
opinion before it can be cured. 

In your statement you asserted that our 
actions, even though peaceful, must be con- 
demned because they precipitate violence. 
But can this assertion be logically made? 
Isn't this like condemning the robbed man 
because his possession of money precipitated 
the evil act of robbery? Isn't this like con- 
demning Socrates because his unswerving 
commitment to truth and his philosophical 
delvings precipitated the misguided popular 
mind to make him drink the hemlock? Isn't 
this like condemning Jesus because His 
unique God consciousness and never-ceasing 
devotion to His will precipitated the evil act 
of crucifixion? We must come to see, as 
Federal courts have consistently affirmed, 
that it is immoral to urge an individual to 
withdraw his efforts to gain his basic consti- 
tutional rights because the quest precipitates 
violence. Society must protect the robbed 
and punish the robber. A 

I had also hoped that the white mod- 
erate would reject the myth of time. I re- 
ceived a letter this morning from a white 
brother in Texas which said: “All Christians 
know that the colored people will receive 
equal rights eventually, but is it possible 
that you are in too great of a religious hurry? 
It has taken Christianity almost 2,000 years 
to accomplish what it has. The teachings 
of Christ take time to come to earth.” All 
that is said here grows out of a tragic mis- 
conception of time. It is the strangely irra- 
tional notion that there is something in the 
very flow of time that will inevitably cure 
all ills. Actually time is neutral. It can 
be used either destructively or constructively. 
I am coming to feel that the people of ill 
will have used time much more effectively 
than the people of good will. We will have 
to repent in this generation not merely for 
the vitriolic words and actions of the bad 
people, but for the appalling silence of the 
good people. We must come to see that 
human progress never rolls in on wheels of 
inevitability. It comes through the tireless 
efforts and persistent work of men willing to 
be coworkers with God, and without this 
hard work time itself becomes an ally of the 
forces of social stagnation. 

We must use time creatively, and forever 
realize that the time is always ripe to do 
Tight. Now is the time to make real the 
promise of democracy, and transform our 
pending national elegy into a creative psalm 
of brotherhood. Now is the time to lift our 
national policy from the quicksand of racial 
injustice to the solid rock of human dignity. 

You spoke of our activity in Birmingham 
as extreme. At first I was rather dis- 
appointed that fellow clergymen would see 
my nonviolent efforts as those of the ex- 
tremist. I started thinking about the fact 
that I stand in the middle of two opposing 
forces in the Negro community. One is a 
force of complacency made up of Negroes 
who, as a result of long years of oppression, 
have been so completely drained of self- 
respect and a sense of somebodiness“ that 
they have adjusted to segregation, and of a 
few Negroes in the middle class who, because 
of a degree of academic and economic secu- 
rity, and because at points they profit by 
segregation, have unconsciously become in- 
sensitive to the problems of the masses. 
The other force is one of bitterness and 
hatred and comes perilously close to advocat- 
ing violence. It is expressed in the various 
black nationalist groups that are springing 
up over the Nation, the largest and best 
known being Elijah Muhammad's Muslim 
movement. This movement is nourished by 
the contemporary frustration over the con- 
tinued existence of racial discrimination. 
It is made up of people who have lost faith 
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in America, who have absolutely repudiated 
Christianity, and who have concluded that 
the white man is an incurable devil. I 
have tried to stand between these two forces 
saying that we need not follow the do- 
nothingism of the complacent or the hatred 
and despair of the black nationalist. There 
is the more excellent way of love and non- 
violent protest. I'm grateful to God that, 
through the Negro church, the dimension of 
nonviolence entered our struggle. If this 
philosophy had not emerged I am convinced 
that by now many streets of the South 
would be flowing with floods of blood. And 
I am further convinced that if our white 
brothers dismiss us as rabble rousers and 
outside agitators—those of us who are work- 
ing through the channels of nonviolent direct 
action—and refuse to support our nonviolent 
efforts, millions of Negroes, out of frustra- 
tion and despair, will seek solace and security 
in black nationalist ideologies, a develop- 
ment that will lead inevitably to a frighten- 
ing racial nightmare. 

Oppressed people cannot remain oppressed 
forever. The urge for freedom will eventually 
come. This is what has happened to the 
American Negro. Something within has re- 
minded him of his birthright of freedom; 
something without has reminded him that 
he can gain it. Consciously and uncon- 
sciously, he has been swept in by what the 
Germans call the Zeitgeist, and with his 
black brothers of Africa, and his brown and 
yellow brothers of Asia, South America, and 
the Caribbean, he is moving with a sense 
of cosmic urgency toward the promised land 
of racial justice. Recognizing this vital urge 
that has engulfed the Negro community, one 
should readily understand public demonstra- 
tions. The Negro has many pent-up resent- 
ments and latent frustrations. He has to 
get them out. So let him march sometime; 
let him have his prayer pilgrimages to the 
city hall; understand why he must have sit- 
ins and freedom rides. If his repressed emo- 
tions do not come out in these nonviolent 
ways, they will come out in ominous expres- 
sions of violence. This is not a threat; it 
is a fact of history. So I have not said to 
my people, “Get rid of your discontent." But 
I have tried to say that this normal and 
healthy discontent can be channeled through 
the creative outlet of nonviolent direct ac- 
tion. Now this approach is being dismissed 
as extremist. I must admit that I was 
initially disappointed in being so categorized. 

But as I continued to think about the mat- 
ter I gradually gained a bit of satisfaction 
from being considered an extremist. Was 
not Jesus an extremist in love? “Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, pray 
for them that despitefully use you.” Was 
not Amos an extremist for justice Let jus- 
tice roll down like waters and righteousness 
Uke a mighty stream.” Was not Paul an 
extremist for the gospel of Jesus Christ— I 
bear in my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus.’ Was not Martin Luther an extrem- 
18t— Here I stand; I can do none other so 
help me God." Was not John Bunyan an 
extremist—“I will stay in jail to the end 
of my days before I make a butchery of my 
conscience.” Was not Abraham Lincoln an 
extremist— This Nation cannot survive half 
slave and half free“ Was not Thomas Jef- 
ferson an extremist— We hold these truths 
to be self evident that all men are created 
equal.” So the question is not whether we 
will be extremist but what kind of ex- 
tremist will we be. Will we be extremists for 
hate or will we be extremists for love? Will 
we be extremists for the preservation of in- 
justice—or will we be extremists for the 
cause of justice? In that dramatic scene on 
Calvary’s hill three men were crucified. We 
must never forget that all three were cru- 
cified for the same crime—the crime of ex- 
tremism. Two were extremists for im- 
Morality, and thus fell below their environ- 
ment. The other, Jesus Christ, was an ex- 
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tremist for love, truth, and goodness, and 
thereby rose above His environment. So 
after all, maybe the South, the Nation, and 
the world are in dire need of creative ex- 
tremists. 

I had hoped that the white moderate 
would see this. Maybe I was too optimistic. 
Maybe I expected too much, I guess I should 
have realized that few members of a race 
that has oppressed another race can under- 
stand or appreciate the deep groans and 
passionate yearnings of those that have been 
oppressed, and still fewer have the vision to 
see that injustice must be rooted out by 
strong, persistent, and determined action. 
I am thankful, however, that some of our 
white brothers have grasped the meaning of 
this social revolution and committed them- 
selves to it. They are still all too small 
in quantity, but they are big in quality. 
Some like Ralph McGill, Lilian Smith, Harry 
Golden, and James Dabbs have written about 
our struggle in eloquent, prophetic, and 
understanding terms. Others have marched 
with us down nameless streets of the South. 
They have languished in filthy, roach-in- 
fested jails, suffering the abuse and brutality 
of angry policemen who see them as “dirty 
nigger lovers.“ They, unlike so many of 
their moderate brothers and sisters, have 
recognized the urgency of the moment and 
sensed the need for powerful action anti- 
dotes to combat the disease of segregation. 

Let me rush on to mention my other dis- 
appointment. I have been so greatly dis- 
appointed with the white church and its 
leadership. Of course there are some notable 
exceptions. I am not unmindful of the fact 
that each of you has taken some significant 
stands on this issue. I commend you, Revy- 
erend Stallings, for your Christian stand on 
this past Sunday, in welcoming Negroes to 
your worship service on a nonsegregated 
basis. I commend the Catholic leaders of 
this State for integrating Springhill Col- 
lege several years ago. 

But despite these notable exceptions I 
must honestly reiterate that I have been 
disappointed with the church. I do not 
say that as one of those negative critics 
who can always find something wrong with 
the church. I say it as a minister of the 
Gospel, who loves the church; who was 
nurtured in its bosom; who has been sus- 
tained by its spiritual blessings and who 
will remain true to it as long as the cord of 
life shall lengthen. \ 

I had the strange feeling when I was sud- 
denly catapulted into the leadership of the 
bus protest in Montgomery several years ago 
that we would have the support of the white 
church. I felt that the white ministers, 
priests, and rabbis of the South would be 
some of our strongest allies. Instead, some 
have been outright opponents, refusing to 
understand the freedom movement and mis- 
representing its leaders; all too many others 
have been more cautious than courageous 
and have remained silent behind the anes- 
thetizing security of stained glass windows. 

In spite of my shattered dreams of the past, 
I came to Birmingham with the hope that 
the white religious leadership of this com- 
munity would see the justice of our cause 
and, with deep moral concern, serve as the 
channel through which our just grievances 
could get to the power structure. I had 
hoped that each of you would understand. 
But again I have been disappointed. 

I have heard numerous religious leaders 
of the South call upon their worshipers to 
comply with a desegregation decision because 
it is the law, but I have longed to hear white 
ministers say follow this decree because inte- 
gration is morally right and the Negro is your 
brother, In the midst of blatant injustices 
inflicted upon the Negro, I have watched 
white churches stand on the sideline and 
merely mouth pious trrelevancies and sancti- 
monious trivialities. In the midst of a 
mighty struggle to rid our Nation of racial 
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and economic injustice, I have heard 80 
many ministers say, “Those are social issues 
with which the Gospel has no real concern,” 
and I have watched so many churches com- 
mit themselyes to a completely other-worldly 
religion which made a strange distinction be- 
between body and coul, the sacred and the 
secular. 

So here we are moving toward the exit of 
the 20th century with a religious community 
largely adjusted to the status quo, standing 
as a taillight behind other community 
agencies rather than a headlight leading 
men to higher levels of justice. 

I have traveled the length and breadth of 
Alabama, Mississippi, and all the other 
Southern States. On sweltering summer 
days and crisp autumn mornings I have 
looked at her beautiful churches with their 
spires pointing heavenward. I have beheld 
the impressive outlay of her massive religious 
education buildings. Over and over again I 
have found myself asking: “Who worships 
here? Whois their God? Where were their 
voices when the lips of Governor Barnett 
dripped with words of interposition and nul- 
ification? Where were they when Governor 
Wallace gave the clarion call for defiance 
and hatred? Where were their voices of sup- 
port when tired, bruised, and weary Negro 
men and women decided to rise from the 
dark dungeons of complacency to the bright 
hills of creative protest?” 

Yes, these questions are still in my mind. 
In deep disappointment, I have wept over 
the laxity of the church. But be assured 
that my tears have been tears of love. 
There can be no deep disappointment where 
there is not deep love. Yes, I love the 
church; I love her sacred walls. How could 
I do otherwise? I am in the rather unique 
position of being the son, the grandson, and 
the great-grandson of preachers. Yes, I see 
the church as the body of Christ, But, oh, 
how we have blemished and scarred that 
body through social neglect and fear of be- 
ing nonconformist. 

There .was a time when the church was 
very powerful. It was during that period 
when the early Christians rejoiced when 
they were deemed worthy to suffer for what 
they belleved. In those days the church 
was not merely a thermometer that recorded 
the ideas and principles of popular opinion; 
it was a thermostat that transformed the 
mores of society. Wherever the early Chris- 
tians entered a town the power structure got 
disturbed and immediately sought to con- 
vict them for being “disturbers of the peace" 
and “outside agitators.” But they went on 
with the conviction that they were a “colony 
of heaven“ and had to obey God rather than 
man. They were small in number but big in 
commitment. They were too God-intoxi- 
cated to be “astronomically intimidated.” 
They brought an end to such ancient evils 
as infanticide and gladiatorial contest. 

Things are different now. The contempo- 
rary church is so often a weak, ineffectual 
voice with an uncertain sound. It is 80 
often the archsupporter of the status quo. 
Far from being disturbed by the presence of 
the church, the power structure of the aver- 
age community is consoled by the church's 
silent and often vocal sanction of things 
as they are. 

But the judgment of God is upon the 
church as never before. If the church of 
today does not recapture the sacrificial spirit 
of the early church, it will lose its authentic 
ring, forfeit the loyalty of millions, and be 
dismissed as an irrelevant social club with 
no meaning for the 20th century. I am 
meeting young people every day whose dis- 
appointment with the church has risen to 
outright disgust. : 

Maybe again I have been too optimistic. 
Is organized religion too inextricably bound 
to the status quo to save our Nation and 
the world? Maybe I must turn my faith to 
the inner spiritual church, the church 
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within the church, as the true ecclesia and 
the hope of the world. But again I am 
thankful to God that some noble souls from 
the ranks of organized religion have broken 
loose from the paralyzing chains of con- 
formity and joined us as active partners in 
the struggle for freedom. They have left 
thelr secure congregations and walked the 
streets of Albany, Ga., with us. They have 
gone through the highways of the South on 
torturous rides for freedom. Yes, they have 
gone to jail with us. Some have been kicked 
out of their churches and lost the support 
of their bishops and fellow ministers. But 
they have gone with the faith that right 
defeated is stronger than evil triumphant. 
These men have been the leaven in the lump 
of the race. Their witness has been the 
spiritual salt that has preserved the true 
meaning of the Gospel in these troubled 
times. They have carved a tunnel of hope 
through the dark mountain of disappoint- 
ment. I hope the church as a whole will 
meet the challenge of this decisive hour. 
But even if the church does not come to the 
ald of justice, I have no despair about the 
future. I have no fear about the outcome 
of our struggle in Birmingham, even if our 
motives are presently misunderstood. We 
will reach the goal of freedom in Birming- 
ham and all over the Nation, because the 
goal of America is freedom. Abused and 
scorned though we may be, our destiny is 
tied up with the destiny of America. Before 
the pilgrims landed at Plymouth, we were 
here. Before the pen of Jefferson etched 
across the pages of history the majestic 
words of the Declaration of Independence, 
we were here. For more than two centuries 
our foreparents labored in this country with- 
out wages; they made cotton king“; and 
they built the homes of their masters in 
the midst of brutal injustice and shameful 
humiliation—and yet out of a bottomless 
vitality they continued to thrive and de- 
velop. If the inexpressible cruelties of 
slavery could not stop us, the opposition 
we now face will surely fall. We will win 
our freedom because the sacred heritage of 
our Nation and the eternal will of God are 
embodied In our echoing demands. 

I must close now. But before closing I am 
impelled to mention one other point in your 
statement that troubled me profoundly. 
You warmly commended the Birmingham 
police force for keeping “order” and “pre- 
venting violence.” I don’t believe you would 
have so warmly commended the police force 
if you had seen its angry violent dogs literally 
biting six unarmed, nonviolent Negroes. I 
don't believe you would so quickly commend 
the policemen if you would observe their 
ugly and inhuman treatment of Negroes here 
in the city jail; if you would watch them 
push and curse old Negro women and young 
Negro girls; if you would see them slap and 
kick old Negro men and young Negro boys; 
if you will observe them, as they did on two 
occasions, refuse to give us food because we 
wanted to sing our grace together. I'm sorry 
that I can't join you in your praise for the 
police department. 

It is true that they have been rather dis- 
ciplined in their public handling of the 
demonstrators. In this sense they have been 
rather publicly “nonviolent.” But for what 
purpose? To preserve the evil system of 
segregation. Over the last few years I have 
consistently preached that nonviolence de- 
mands that the means we use must be as 
pure as the ends we seek. So I have tried to 
make it clear that It Is wrong to use immoral 
means to attain moral ends. But now I must 
affirm that it is just as wrong, or even more 
sọ, to use moral means to preserve immoral 
ends. Maybe Mr. Connor and his policemen 
have been rather publicly nonviolent, as Chief 
Prichett was in Albany, Ga., but they have 
used the moral means of nonviolence to 
maintain the immoral end of flagrant racial 
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injustice. T. S. Eliot has said that there is 
no greater treason than to do the right deed 
for the wrong reason. 

I wish you had commended the Negro 
sit-inners and demonstrators of Birmingham 
for their sublime courage, their willingness 
to suffer, and their amazing discipline in the 
midst of the most inhuman provocation. 
One day the South will recognize its real 
heroes, They will be the James Merediths, 
courageously and with a majestic sense of 
purpose, facing jeering and hostile mobs and 
the agonizing loneliness that characterizes 
the life of the pioneer. They will be old, 
oppressed, battered Negro women, symbolized 
in a 72-year-old woman of Montgomery, Ala., 
who rose up with a sense of dignity and with 
her people decided not to ride the segre- 
gated buses, and responded to one who in- 
quired about her tiredness with ungram- 
matical profundity: “My feets is tired, but 
my soul is rested.” They will be young high 
school and college students, young ministers 
of the Gospel and a host of the elders, cou- 
rageously and nonviolently sitting in at 
lunch counters and willingly going to Jail 
for conscience sake, One day the South 
will know that when these disinherited chil- 
dren of God sat down at lunch counters 
they were in reality standing up for the best 
in the American dream and the most sacred 
values of our Judeo-Christian heritage, and 
thus carrying our whole Nation back to great 
wells of democracy which were dug deep by 
the Founding Fathers in the formulation of 
the Consitution and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Never before have I written a letter this 
long (or should I say a book?). Tm afraid 
that it is much too long to take your pre- 
cious time. I can assure you that it would 
have been much shorter if I had been writ- 
ing from a comfortable desk, but what else 
is there to do when you are alone for days 
in the dull monotony of a narrow Jail cell 
other than write long letters, think strange 
thoughts, and pray long prayers? 

If I have said anything in this letter that 
is an overstatement of the truth and is 
indicative of an unreasonable impatience, I 
beg you to forgive me, If I have said any- 
thing in this letter that is an understate- 
ment of the truth and is indicative of my 
having a patience that makes me patient 
with anything less than brotherhood, I beg 
God to forgive me. 

I hope this letter finds you strong in the 
faith. I also hope that circumstances will 
soon make it possible for me to meet each of 
you, not as an integrationist or a civil rights 
leader, but as a fellow clergyman and a 
Christian brother. Let us all hope that the 
dark clouds of racial prejudice will soon pass 
away and the deep fog of misunderstanding 
will be lifted from our fear-drenched com- 
munities and in some not-too-distant to- 
morrow the radiant stars of love and brother- 
hood will shine over our great Nation with all 
of their scintillating beauty. 


Yours for the cause of peace and brother- 
hood, 
MARTIN LUTHER Krnc, Jr. 


“By Any Other Name” 7 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 


to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


July 15 


a perceptive editorial appearing in the 
Baltimore Evening Sun of June 17, 1963, 
entitled “By Any Other Name” referring 
to the quality stabilization bill, a meas- 
ure which is nothing more or less than 
price fixing aimed at gouging the con- 
sumers, raising prices, and impairing the 
right of the little businessman to price 
his products and to conduct his business 
affairs in the manner he sees fit and best 
in his own economic interest. 

This measure deserves the strong op- 
position of all right thinking men: 

By Any OTEER Name 


The phrase “quality stabilizer” has a nice 
ring, suggesting that anybody who favors a 
bill with such a title probably wants to help 
the consumer get a decent break. The facts 
are quite different. The “quality stabiliza- 
tion” bill now before a House committee is in 
fact nothing other than a fair trade measure. 
Fair trade is another phrase that had a cer- 
tain amount of appeal until consumers 
found out that it really meant “price-fixing.” 

The “quality stabilization” bill would do 
three things: Outlaw “bait” advertising (of- 
fering a limited supply of brand-name goods 
at an extraordinary low price simply to at- 
tract customers to the store); give the man- 
ufacturer the right to revoke sales rights of 
retailers if their advertising were misrepre- 
sentative or deceitful; and permit the manu- 
facturer to set the retail prices of his prod- 
ucts. The first two provisions are little 
more than window dressing. Irresponsible 
bait practices can in many cases be dealt with 
under existing laws; so can misrepresenta- 
tive or deceitful advertising, which the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Better Business 
Bureaus and the newspapers and periodicals 
constantly creak down on. 

The heart of the measure is the price-fix- 
ing feature. Under this provision, the owner 
of a brand name or trademark would be 
permitted to cut off any retailers who sold 
his product at less than the listed price. If 
passed and enforced vigorously it would 
mean the end of discount houses, of the 59- 
cent tube of toothpaste sold at 47 cents, of 
the real price competition the consumer is 
entitled to, 

“Fair-trading” in recent years has been 
subject to a number of successful attacks. 
Only 3 years ago the Supreme Court ruled 
that although the manufacturer could be 
permitted to cut off supplies to a discount- 
ing retaller, he could not enlist the aid of 
wholesalers and other retailers in the effort. 
In the last 10 years the courts in 21 States 
have upset one aspect or another of State 
fair trade laws. The present bill is opposed 
by the Federal Trade Commission, the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, the Justice Depart- 
ment, the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and the Consumers League. The oppo- 
nents are absolutely right in feeling that 
this is no time to turn back the clock to 
more stringent price-fixing. 


Washinzton Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news- 
letter of July 13, 1963: 


1963 
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Results of questionnaire 
Percent 
Yes No No 
opinion 
FOREION AFFAIRS FISCAL 
1. Do you approve of the current U.S. policy with regard 1. Do you believe the 3 Soeremment should operate 
to— . within a balanced bud, ewe o ort 6 4 2 
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Berlin? u aside 25 certain porcen 5 t recol ts each fiscal 
Laos? year aon tarp Urpon, t edera! debt? 
(a) The Congo? 15 Do you believe wt institute new m — z z 
new e eee 
its present 5,000,000, 000 annual 2 borruw money to pay for such projects? 3 0 3 
SOCIAL TAXES 
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(8) 3 social security taxes to finunce such 
Tat ine Pee bail a re Lape ers ta) Without tax reform which would mean that the 
( Expanding the prese: nt Federal-State (Kerr- 888 would suffer a large net loss of 
Wann . ee , , rr 0 8⁴ 10 
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whereby the Federal Government would as- rm and s cut in Federal spending? -214 80 12 8 
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sons below a certain income level?. 2 spending? 56 26 12 
(d) Or do you favor private, 8 medi a) Ne 8 at this Emera 2 40 29 25 
no Fodera! participation? __......-....... 212 soni tax reduction emphasis be in 
2. Do you Piei a à proposed Federal ente ire a J- year Personal tax ES A A 25 61 14 
matching rogram costing „000, 000 to help & COPA PANT ca haul a aere ooh sacle tncoraataseee 12 74 14 
local 89 solve thelr urban mass transports- 3. Asa basic principle, do you believe we should have a flat 
tion problem re railroad and bus transportation F. 4 percentage tax rather than the present graduated in- 
J. Do you favor the establishment of a federally financed come tax based on ability to pay (Alger bill, H.R. 
Youth Conservation Corps to provide outdoor em- ee Ree aN ... ̃ ˙ ie AS rT A 62 3 8 
ployment for young mon, as 8 means of alloviating un- 4. I have also introduced a bill (H. R. 739) to repeal the 
employment in this age group? 3 withholding tax so that each person would pay his own 
Do 885722 favor the establishment of a Domestic Peace $ tax. Would you favor this Bill: 6 
De you approve the croation of a Department of Urban LABOR , 
airsat the Cabinet level to handle housing and other 
predominantly city problems -snene 4 || t. Would you favor tougher emo: T ike 
gran the President more flexibility in Phd 
EDUCATION — 73 8 strikes by wond —— back- 
work injunctions and compulsory arbi — 
1. Shonisl the Federal Government pred. INS Cerys ð ð eae 7 
(a) Tax allowances for parents paying the r 2. Would you favor new labor laws which would — 
of children tn college Pan 4 Government from interfering wi 
@) a 1 ar students wo ftuencing collective bargaining?................ a 35 1¹ 
— rA cc 43. F antitrust statut 
(e) ors should all 2 influence be removed and unions to break up industrywide bargainin' 35 9 6 
individuals determine and pay for college edu- 4. Would you approve of setting Federal standards un 
cations for themselves or their children? .-...- 7 the nnemployment compensation law for State jobia 
2 Should Federal Government funds for college student cc 3 beeen 16 58 26 
loans and scholarships be— 
EENE Ya Mc De N EEE 12 UNITED NATIONS 
8 Decreased? ..... 2... 12 
(c) Kept at existing levels 68 12 |} 1. Would you favor withdrawal of U.S. 5 inthe 
(a) —— DOR SOT Aa ESS 12 United Nations and creating stronger alliances with 
or constru nations of the free world? 2... 56 38 6 
ment provide — — and universities with— 2. Would you favor action by the United Nations to force 
(a) CCC ͤͤ( »ßÄ— —V E 6 member nations to live SANS DART pay their fall 
(b) Outright grants? 6 obligations or be e EPET ERN O S 5 1 
(c) Combination of both? — 6 || 3. Do you — . the anana ne and strengthening of 
4. Do favor a proposal of grants amounting to some Communist nations throug: member organiza- < 
$78,000 00 100 for construction of teaching facilities for tions ov as UNESCO, WHO, and the U.N. Special 
oleate dental, and public health schools?.....-.-.... 1 a | AE NS RE Re II eosa 2 97 1 
4 cial grants for sssistance to 
elementary and secondary schools for— 
(9) School congtructian 7. enema 2 
(b) Teachers’ snlaries?.............--.-.------ — 2 


The people of Dallas County continue to 
Support constitutional-limited government 
and believe in private and local initiative. 
Proof of this attitude is seen in the results 
Of the answers to my annual questionnaire 
which have just been tabulated. Approxi- 
mately 10 percent of those receiving the 
Questionnaires returned them, giving me a 
good cross section of the thinking of the peo- 
Ple of the Fifth District. A careful study of 
the returns show clearly that a majority are 
against increasing federally supported pro- 
grams and would, instead, prefer to run their 
Own lives and take care of their own problems 
&t the local level. 7 

In only one area is there evidence that the 
people have accepted some of the Federal 

that Federal support Is accepta- 
ble, On the question of education, section 
2, while the majority said they wanted no 
Increase, 41 t do not want Federal 
Tunds for college student loans eliminated, 
while at the time of 


ough study of our thinking, it seems to me: 
Once we are plumped down in an ocean and 


want to save ourselves, the only way possible 
is to swim in the right direction—for shore. 
In trying to save our free enterprise system, 
we must move in the right direction, the 
gradual elimination of all federally supported 
pro 

The value of the questionnaire is demon- 
strated again in the opportunity it gives us 
to determine where most of our people 
agree or disagree and in helping us to 
evaluate our thinking in these important 
areas. I want to express my deep apprecia- 
tion to all those who took the time and trou- 
ble to answer the questions and thus give 
me the benefit of their thinking. 

H.R. 3846. “To establish a land and water 
conservation fund to assist the State and 
Federal agencies in meeting present and fu- 
ture outdoor recreation demands and needs 
of the American people,” was discussed in 
the Ways and Means Committee this week. 
The stated purposes of the bill are “to 

the health and vitality of the 
Nation by assuring the availability and ac- 
cessibility of land and water based outdoor 
recreation opportunities of such quality and 
quantity as are necessary and desirable for 


the benefit and enjoyment of the people.” 
Of course, we are all for recreation; in fact, 
my position in urging all our people to get 
more physical exercise is well known and has 
been the subject of comment in the House. 
Few oppdse motorboat fuel taxes now being 
transferred to a fund to pay for existing 
waterways rather than to use for this pur- 


that they should be used to support a pro- 
gram in which the Federal Government con- 
stitutionally should have no interest. I dis- 
agree with the Federal Government em- 
barking on a real estate purchase program— 
I believe it is unconstitutional. Maintain- 
ing or “strengthening health and vitality” 
through recreation is not the province of the 
Federal Government. Recreation is in- 
dividual and local, At the most such ac- 
tivity, especially in the future development 
of parklands, should be a State matter. It 
occurs to me, that if our forefathers had 
depended upon the Federal Government to 
provide recreation and to strengthen health 
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and vitality, the formation and development 
of this great land would never have been 
accomplished. 

H.R. 3386, was also before Ways and Means, 
This bill would “amend the Social Security 
Act to assist States and communities in pre- 
venting and combating mental retardation 
through expansion and improvement of the 
maternal and child health and crippled chil- 
dren's programs, through provision of pre- 
natal, maternity, and infant care for indi- 
viduals with conditions associated with 
childbearing which may lead to mental re- 
tardation, and through plans for compre- 
hensive action to combat mental retarda- 
tion.” Certainly a worthy objective. What 
was not recognized in the hearings, although 
admitted by witnesses, is that there is a 
greater degree of mental retardation among 
illegitimate children and present Govern- 
ment policy encourages an increase in illegit- 
imacy. In a pamphlet issued by HEW, titled 
“Unmarried Persons—a Guide to Develop- 
ment of Supervision in Public Welfare,” we 
find these amazing recommendations: (1) 
Set up procedures to find new cases; (2) 
make welfare assistance easier; (3) abolish 
residency requirements nationwide; (4) set 
up social welfare lobbies to get new welfare 
legislation; (6) eliminate all road blocks to 
certifying new cases; (6) adulterers are to 
be known as new partners”; (7) nowhere is 
religious theory used or mentioned; (8) the 
taxpayers’ interest in saving money is 
“moralistic”; (9) forcing adulterers to marry 
is wrong; (10) need alone shall be the sole 
qualification for relief (need. not poverty. 
Need means—income minus expense): (11) 

every citizen has a right to welfare; (12) 
do not require a male adulterer to assist if 
he does not want to, or if it will disrupt his 
life; (13 eliminate illegitimate paternity as 
a criminal offense; (14) treat each client 
carefully in order that he or she will recom- 
mend others for welfare. In view * a 
Department policy, we should go very slowly 
in putting the Federal Government further 
into the welfare field where it should, at 
lest, be the minority influence. 


Welcome to Bloomfield, Mr. Berman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, commu- 
nities all over the Nation have come to 
realize that their citizens need and call 
for increased services. The quality of 
those services often is a major factor in 
a community’s being chosen by people 
moving into an area. 

I should like to cite some significant 
activity in the field of recreation in 
Bloomfield, N.J., where recently a highly 
qualified gentleman, Mr. Michael B. Ber- 
man, was appointed assistant recreation 
director. Recreation is not geared pri- 
marily for young people but is pro- 
gramed so that people of all ages may 
Participate. The national interest, auto- 
mation and the longer life span are fac- 
tors which make a broad-scale recrea- 
tion program in each community ex- 
tremely important. 

I am proud that a town in my con- 
gressional district recognizes this impor- 
tance. And I would like to insert at this 
Point in the Recorp a profile of Mr. Ber- 
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man appearing in the current edition of 
the Bloomfield newspaper, the Inde- 
pendent Press: 


A face that will become familiar in the 
months to come, especially around the 
town’s playgrounds, is that of the new as- 
sistant recreation director, Michael B. Ber- 
man, whose build reveals his past as lineman 
on his college football team. 

Mr. Berman, who sports a crewcut and 
laughing brown eyes, assumed his position as 
assistant to Charles A. Venner, Jr., director 
of recreation, on July 1, and has nothing but 
praise for the people with whom he is work- 
Ing. He noted that both Mr. Venner and 
the program of recreation in Bloomfield have 
not just good reputations, but excellent ones 
among the recreation officials in and out of 
the State. 

Interviewed during his first week on the 
job, Mr. Berman explained that his main task 
in the department right now is to come up 
to the board's and Mr. Venner’s “expecta- 
tions of me,” noting that “just learning how 
things are done here is a big task.” 

A native of Philadelphia, the new assist- 
ant director was graduated from West Ches- 
ter, Pa., State College in 1957 with a bachelor 
of science degree in elementary education. 
In addition to his gridiron duties, he was on 
the wrestling team. 

In 1962, Mr. Berman received his M.S. in 
recreation from Temple University. 

Having taught fifth grade for 6 years at 
Whitpain Township School in Blue Bell, Pa., 
and worked in the fleld of recreation during 
his summers, Mr. Berman decided last winter 
to seek full-time employment in recreation. 

Bloomfield, with its excellent program and 
facilities, its very friendly staff, and its loca- 
tion in New Jersey, a very progressive State 
in the field, presented an ideal employment 
opportunity for Mr. Berman. 

In the field of recreation in general, Mr. 
Berman suggested that greater emphasis 
might be placed on lead-up activities such 
as tennis and golf, which can be played 
throughout a person's life, providing the old- 
er citizen with sufficient exercise and little 
strain. 

In reference to the emphasis placed by 
President Kennedy recently on the impor- 
tance of physical fitness, the new town em- 
ployee recalled the tendency of people to be 
very science minded right after the launch- 
ing of the first sputnik. He suggested that a 
balance of physical and mental activities in 
the schools might be better than the pres- 
sure movement method of correcting edu- 
cational shortcomings. 

Mr. Berman moved into his new home at 
1 Patton Drive on the weekend of June 28 
with his wife and two children, Andy, 3, and 
Amy, 7 months. 


Premature Termination of Bracero 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the cam- 
paign to defeat Public Law 78 employed 
two major arguments which simply can- 
not be supported by facts, the Council 
of California Growers has recently re- 
vealed. The arguments that, first, the 
hiring of braceros has depressed farm 
wages generally; and second, braceros 
are displacing American workers, are 
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simply not truthful when applied to 
California. 

The Council of California Growers re- 
cently stated as follows: 

Figures compiled on a regular basis by the 

Statistical Reporting Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture was cited by the 
council to show that farm wages have risen 
steadily ever since the inception of the 
bracero program. 
. The same source was quoted to show that 
California, the largest user of the imported 
Mexican fieldhands, pays the highest farm 
wages in the Nation, the average composite 
wage being $1.33 an hour in this State. 
Many fieldworkers in California earn up to 
$2.50 and $3 per hour. 

Records of the California Department of 
Employment were used to disprove the argu- 
ment that braceros are displacing Americans 
in agricultural employment. 

These records show that during the past 
6 years the employment of braceros in Cali- 
fornia has declined sharply while the em- 
ployment of hired domestic workers has re- 
mained almost constant. 

As a percentage of the total California 
work force, braceros dropped from 15 percent 
in 1957 to 10 percent in 1962. During the 
same years, temporary hired domestic work- 
ers increased from 28 to 32 percent as a 
portion of the total work force, and year- 
round hired domestic workers from 27 to 
29 percent. 


So, Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that 
those who relied upon this erroneous in- 
formation and voted against extending 
Public Law 78 will see fit to reconsider. 
As I have pointed out over the past few 
weeks, the adverse impact of prema- 
turely terminating the bracero program 
will start a chain reaction that will fall 
most heavily on members of organized 
labor in allied industries and the small 
businessman. 


Two Sides to the Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, to read to- 
day's headlines, to listen to the charges 
of “slavery in America” by some of the 
leaders of the mobs which are rioting 
in many areas of the country, one would 
be led to believe that the American Negro 
is wholly lacking in opportunity or a 
chance for survival. 

Granted there are inequities and in- 
justices that must be corrected, I think 
it is time some voices were raised to point 
out some of the advantages Negroes have 
won under our form of government. I 
think we too often forget the great 
strides which have been made in correct- 
ing some of the inequities. Mob leaders 
refuse to allow their people to recognize 
the positive side of the Negroes lot in 
America. The facts are that we have 
made great progress in job opportunities, 
in raising the standard of living, in pro- 
viding better education and greater hope 
for Negroes here than in any country in 
the world. We can and will do better, 
but it would not be because of mob ac- 
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tion and it would not happen at all if 
those who are now bent on using race 
passions for political gains succeed only 
in destroying our private enterprise sys- 
tem and its freedoms for all people. 

The following article from the July 22 
issue of U.S. News & World Report shows 
how far we have come in creating better 
opportunities for the colored people of 
America, In all fairness, even the most 
militant should recognize these facts. 
Joust How WELL Orr Is THE AMERICAN NEGRO? 

At a time when the U.S. Negro's com- 
plaints get wide publicity here and abroad, 
how well is he actually doing? 

Official Census Byreau figures help answer 
that question, Those figures show that the 
rise in Negro well-being since the 1930's prob- 
ably is unprecedented for any people at any 
time. 

Charts on these pages help tell the story 
of Negro progress. 

Thirty years ago, or even 20 years ago, a 
large proportion of Negroes were farmwork- 
ers in the cotton economy of the South. 
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Great numbers of these were tenant farm- 
ers or sharecroppers largely outside the Na- 
tion’s money economy. 

In cities and towns, Negroes held mostly 
the unskilled jobs—as common laborers and 
domestics—which pay the least money. 

Three out of four employed Negro men, 
in 1930, were farmworkers or in unskilled 
jobs. Today, the number is only 1 in 3. 


About 20 percent of male Negro workers 
are in skilled-job areas—as professional and 
technical workers, nonfarm managers, offi- 
cials, proprietors, and craftsmen. 

In 1940, only 7.5 percent of America’s male 
Negro workers had such jobs. In 22 years, 
the percentage of Negroes in better-paying 
jobs has gone up more than twice as fast as 
the percentage among whites. 

Wage and salary income among Negroes, 
as the accompany charts show, also has gone 
up faster than for whites. The gap between 
the two races, while still considerable, is be- 
ing narrowed steadily as more and more 
Negroes move into good jobs, Median in- 
come of Negro males has risen 555 percent 
since 1939—as against 375 percent for whites. 


Negroes’ wages still below whites’, but rising faster 


Negro men in the United States 
White mon in the United States 


1939 median | 1961 median 
wago-salory | wage-salary Change 
income income 
$400 $3,015 | Up 555 percent. 
1,112 6,287 | Up s percent. 
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Norr.— Medlan Income is the midpoint between the highest and lowest income. Half the workers had incomes 


above this point, half had incomes below this point. 
Source: U.S. Consus Bureau. 


THE BIG SHIFT IN NEGROES’ JOBS 

Thirty years ago, 72 percent of employed 
Negro men in the United States—nearly three 
out of four—worked on farms or in unskilled 
Jobs. Most of those on farms were almost 
completely outside of the money economy, 
living as sharecroppers or subsistence 
farmers. 

Now, only 32 percent of employed Negro 
men—less than one out of three—are in un- 
skilled jobs or on farms. 

WHERE NEGROES WORK NOW 

Almost 40 percent of employed Negro men 
now are in semiskilled or service trades. As 
truckdrivers, janitors, walters, laundrymen, 
Other types of workers, they get money wages. 

About 10 percent are skilled workers and 
foremen—double the percentage holding 
such jobs in 1930. : 

Among the others, 6 percent are clerks 
and salesmen; 3 percent are professional 
men and technicians; 2 percent are pro- 
prietors, managers, and officials. 

MORE NEGRO HOME BUYERS 

In homeownership, too, Negro gains are 
outstripping those of whites. In 1940, only 
23.9 percent of Negroes owned or were pay- 
ing for their own homes. That figure, now, 
is about 40 percent. And contrary to popu- 
lar impressions often held here and abroad, 
increasing numbers of Negroes are buying 
„quality“ homes in good residential areas 
homes costing from $20,000 on up. 

When you start comparing the US. 
Negro’s lot with that of citizens in 
other lands his gains become clear. In only 
five other nations—Canada, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, New Zealand and Australia—do people 
have a higher income per capita than Neg- 
groes enjoy in America. 

Negro income per capita here comes to 
$1,100 a year. That is equal to the figure 
for the people of Great Britain. Per capita 
income of Negroes in the United States ex- 
ceeds that found in Denmark, West Ger- 
many and France, to name just a few ad- 
vanced countries of Europe. 

It is nearly 40 percent higher than the 
Per capita income reported from the Soviet 


Union, which presents itself as a “workers’ 
paradise.” It is triple the figure in booming 
Japan. 
INCOME GAP OF OTHER NATIONS 

Among the underdeveloped nations of 
Asia and Africa, which seldom lose a chance 
to castigate the United States for its han- 
dling of the race problem, income per capita 
lags even further behind that of U.S. Negroes. 

Ghana has a per capita income which is 
less than a fifth of that to be found among 
Negroes in America. India’s millions, per 
capita, earn $60 a year—less than 6 percent 
of the annual income per capita of US. 
Negroes. 

What the official figures show, then, is 
this: 


The Negro still is in the process of catch- 
ing up with whites in jobs and income. 
But he is narrowing the gap constantly. 
Meantime, he is doing far better in income 
than people in nearly any other country of 
the world. 


California Agriculture Moving to Mexico? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK MINOR MARTIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. MARTIN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the following letter from the 
general sales manager of the Container 
Corp. of America, should provide a real 
jolt to my esteemed colleagues who re- 
cently voted against the extension of the 
Mexican braceros program. Under 
unanimous consent I include Mr. Clinton 
Eastwood’s letter of June 24, 1963 in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

My Dran Mr. Manrty: We have just com- 
pleted an analysis of the apparent effect of 
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the recent decision by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, regarding the importation of 
Mexican laborers, known as braceros, will 
have on agriculture in California, 

Just looking at the strawberry farmer 
situation in one little town of Gilroy, Calif., 
which has a population of approximately 
6,000 people, the effect will be quite drastic. 
They have in the past, during a short bulge 
in the season equalled to approximately 3 
months, had as many as 3,400 to 3,500 
braceros, If this labor is to be excluded and 
it were possible to replace them with Ameri- 
can labor, it would mean that some 3,200 
families would have to move into the Gilroy 
area, which would suddenly flood the town 
of Gilroy with approximately 9,000 people, 
which is of course, 50 percent more than the 
existing population. These 9,000 new people 
would have an income only during the har- 
vest of strawberries; the rest of the year they 
would be on relief. 

It is certainly the desire of all to eliminate 
unemployment in this country but not com- 
pletely at the expense of upsetting our econ- 
omy and moving large numbers of families 
into certain specific areas, thereby throwing 
them all on relief during the major portion 
of the year. 

In addition to the above and looking at the 
State of California in its entirety, the straw- 
berry industry alone is contributing to busi- 
ness the following: 

Local field labor, over $514 million. 

Cartons and shipping crates, over $5 
million. 

Rallway Express charges, over $714 million. 

Nursery plants, over $114 million. 

Fertilizers, over $344 million. 

Containers for freezing, over $2 million. 

Sugar for freezing, over $2 million. 

Inplant labor, over $144 million. 

It is estimated that if the bracero-type 
laborer is not avallable for the short picking 
season, which is 3 to 5 months (de- 
pending on the area) the above economic 
advantages to our State in this one growing 
area will be practically cut in half, as it will 
put the California strawberry growers and 
shippers in an e situ- 
ation with the rest of the country. It is 
expected that half of the California acreage 
would be plowed under. The results to an 
industry of this nature, I am sure would not 
be the desire of forward thinking representa- 
tives of our Government. A whole economy 
can be wrecked by careless Government 
moves. A solution should be found first for 
gradual transition to mechanisms before 
local labor should be employed, rather than 
a sudden shock that would cut this particular 
industry in half. 

We have noted that some of the growers 
have already made moves into cooperative 
group organizations into Mexico. I am sure 
it is not your intention to move California 
agriculture down the coast—across the 
border into Mexico—but this is what you will 
be accomplishing if you allow this sudden 
decision to stand. 

We here in the industry in California 
certainly are against any such proposal and 


Law 78, and solicit all the possible votes that 
you can from other areas. There are really 
only about 3 States that are affected, 
which makes 47 States that don't care and 
if the economy of California is hurt—that’s 
fine with them—their business will increase 
which will allow them to undercut us. 


us to send specifications for our 
which is shipping containers, to our 
plant, so that we will be in a 
supply this material in that area. 
it would help our Mexican plant, we are 
“American first” and would like to fight any 
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move that drives citizens out of the country 
in order to continue being progressive in 
their own particular fields. 

Please study this situation on behalf of 
all of us in the industry and do all possible 
to obtain an extension. 

‘Thank you for your efforts in our behalf. 


other California farm products. 


Russia Cannot Be Trusted 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s soft-headed policy 
toward Russia, especially on the test ban 
negotiations, is fraught with danger. If 
anyone doubts it, let him read the fol- 
lowing article by Marguerite Higgins in 
today’s New York Herald Tribune, where- 
in she recounts various breaches of faith 
by the Communist tyrant: 

Tue Test Ban Merry-Go-Round 


(By Marguerite Higgins) 

“We know enough now about broken ne- 
gotiations, secret preparations, and the (So- 
viet) advantage gained from a long test series 
never to offer an uninspected mora- 
torlum.”—President Kennedy, March 2, 1962, 
in a television address. 

WASHINGTON.—The bleak story of East- 
West negotiations to ban nuclear be- 
gins with the deep fears—stimulated by men 
of good will and III will—of the effect of 
radioactive fallout on the milk used daily 
by children everywhere. 

There is no scientific proof—despite all the 
theories and arguments—that the degree of 
fallout generated by nuclear tests to date 
will genetically damage anyone. 

Until the massive Soviet test series in 
1961, the amount of radiation added to the 
atmosphere by testing had been compared 
to the difference in living in a brick house 
rather than a framehouse (brick gives out 
more radiation than wood). Even now, the 
amount of radiation in the atmosphere is far 
from the maximum permissible dose, as the 
officials put it. = 

The effects of radiation were not a real 
concern of the late Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles on the fateful day in the 
spring of 1958, when he sent President Eisen- 
hower the recommendation that the United 
States accept an uninspected temporary 
moratorium on nuclear testing. He made 
the recommendation provided that Russia 
did the same and provided that the Soviet 
Union entered in good faith on negotiations 
for a cheat-proof, internationally verified 
ban on testing. 

But in light of the clamor about fallout, 
the Secretary feared that a totally negative 
attitude on the part of the United States 
might do serious to America’s posi- 
tion in the United Nations and to its propa- 
ganda position with neutral and underde- 
veloped nations. 

As Secretary Dulles told this writer not 
long before his death, he had never for 
one moment thought that the Russians were 
seriously interested in a test ban. But he 
calculated that Russla's true intentions 
would be brought to light with reasonable 
speed in negotiations—and that the United 
States would have justification for resuming 
tests. 


* 
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But the Secretary of State reckoned with- 
out full awareness of either the scientific 
complexities of the subject or the Soviet 
skill in offering fresh, if insubstantial, bait 
every time the Americans were ready to pack 
up and go home. 0 

At the time (winter of 1958-59), Mr. Dul- 
les already was wondering whether the agree- 
ment to an uninspected moratorium on 
testing would prove to be my greatest 
mistake. 

But the international pressures were great 
for a test ban, and the American public, 
with its preference for horror stories, was 
more engrossed in the thrill-filled predic- 
tions of doom than the simple official reas- 
surances from Washington, exaggeration was 
no one’s monopoly. 

Prime Minister Nehru of India (who said 
comparatively little in 1961, when the So- 
viets broke the moratorium and staged the 
most massive—in terms of fallout—tests in 
history) was on record as calling for an end 
to nuclear tests to prevent the extinction 
of mankind. The Bandung Conference had 
sent out loud alarms. 

In more measured terms, Adlai E. Steven- 
son had come out for a unilateral end to 
testing. So had Pope Pius XII, although the 
Pontiff made the point that international 
agreement to end tests must be based on 
international inspections. 

And now, 4 years, many concessions and 
many nuclear shots after the Dulles decision 
of 1958, the Soviet Union and the West are 
still quarreling about the issue that divided 
them in the first place: adequate verifica- 
tion and inspection of a test ban. 

President Kennedy’s decision to inaugu- 
rate another moratorium on 
atmospheric tests (underground tests are 
exempted) is creating political fallout 
among those who believe America was taken 
for a dangerous and nearly catastrophic ride 
the first time by the USSR. 

The controversy is likely to increase this 
summer. New East-West talks begin tomor- 
row in Moscow and will focus attention on 
arguments pro and con. These arguments 
center on whether a nuclear test ban is a 
trap to prevent America’s nuclear develop- 
ment, while the Russian push secretly ahead, 
or whether it is a step at controlling the nu- 
clear genie. 

The key elements of the test-ban chrono- 
logy began in the spring of 1958. 

March-April 1958: The Supreme Soviet 
adopts a resolution abolishing future nuclear 
test and Great Britain and the United States 
are invited to do likewise. 

April-May 1958; President Eisenhower and 
Premier Khrushchev agree to appoint scien- 
tific experts to determine whether it is pos- 
sible to devise a cheat-proof inspection 


system. 

August 1958: The East-West scientists an- 
nounce agreement that it is possible to work 
out an inspection system of partial effective- 
nes under certain limitations; the press con- 
centrates on the agreement and overlooks 
the fine print concerning the limits at which 
inspection can be effective. 

August 1958: President Eisenhower offers 
to nuclear tests of all kinds for a 
year beyond October 31 (the date of comple- 
tion of a long planned U.S. test series) pro- 
vided the Soviet Union does so. K 

September 1958: The Soviet Parliament's 
earlier abolition of nuclear testing is scuttled 
by two nuclear tests in thè U.S.S.R. 

October 1958: The United States, Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union begin talks on 
a nuclear test ban at Geneva. 

April 1959: President Eisenhower, under 
pressure of warnings that the Russians may 
be both stalling and cheating on a test ban, 
suggests that Russia and the United States 
ban tests in the atmosphere ending fallout 
but go ahead with underground testing until 
some agreed system can be found for verify- 
ing and iden thes smaller tests. By 
now, scientists have established that under- 
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ground nuclear tests of low yield are virtually 
undetectable. 

April 1959: Premier Khrushchev rejects 
President Eisenhower's suggestion. He coun- 
ters with suggestion of a yearly quota for 
on-site inspections and specifies that “they 
must not of course be numerous.” 

November-December 1959: Atomic Energy 
Commissioner John McCone warns that 
Russia may be testing in secret and says 
that the voluntary moratorium should be 
put on a week-to-week basis. This is done 
at the end of December. 

March-May 1960: Premier Khrushchev re- 
vives almost moribund Western hopes for a 
test ban by appearing to agree to a treaty 
under which the small-yield underground 
tests would be exempted until scientists could 
find a way of checking up on them; but these 
hopes are dashed when Ambassador Semyon 
Tsarapkin at Geneva repudiates the concept. 

March 1961: President Kennedy sends his 
experts to Geneva for a “last try” at a test 
ban. They present a package studded with 
seven important concessions but are rebuffed 
by the Russians. 

September 1961: The reasons for the rebuff 
become clear when Russia resumes testing 
despite the fact that its representatives are 
still negotiating at Geneva. 

November 1961: Russia publicly repudiates 
every single test ban detail negotiated since 
1958 and rejects the idea of any inspection 
whatsoever in connection with a test ban. 

March 1962: President Kennedy announces 
intention to resume testing in April unless 
Russians agree to sign treaty by then. 

December 1962: Premier Khrushchev, 
again reversing himself, says the Soviet 
Union will accept inspection after all, if it is 
limited to three on-site inspections per year. 

January-February 1963: In secret talks 
with the Russians, the United States makes 
a number of concessions, but insists on at 
least seven on-site inspections. Russians 
break off these talks, which are transferred 
to Geneva. 

Edward Teller, father of the H-bomb, warns 
Congress that U.S. concessions have 80 
weakened the test- ban proposal that it would 
be “virtually unpoliced” and would “en- 
danger our security and help the Soviet 
Union in its plan to conquer the world.” 
Top officials, including all members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, declare that Soviets 
took advantage of moratorium to catch up 
and in some ways surpass the United States 
in nuclear development. Joint Chiefs insist 
that America needs to test In atmosphere to 
catch up in turn with the Soviet Union on 
the anti-missile missile. 

June 1963: President Kennedy announces 
that the United States will once place 
a moratorium on atmospheric tests. He will 
send Averell Harriman to Moscow in mid- 
summer for still another last-ditch try to 
achieve agreement. Top Senators warn that 
the test-ban treaty has been so watered down 
that it doesn’t have any chance of passage in 
that body. 

LETHAL LEXICON 

Klloton—designating a thousand tons and 
said of an atomic bomb which has the blast 
of a thousand tons of TNT. 

Megaton—designating a million tons. 

Black box—any scientific device whose in- 
terior cannot be changed or altered. In 
nuclear testing, it refers to a seismograph 
which automatically records earthquakes. 

Seismic—teferring to earthquakes, from 
the Greek word seismos. Thus, seisometer 
is an earthquake meter; seismograph an 
earthquake recorder, 

Signature—a characteristic seismograph of 
an underground nuclear test. Some scl- 
entists believe they can tell the difference 
between some earthquakes and some nuclear 
tests this way. 

Compression wave—a traveling energy 
pulse which compresses rock in the earth. 

Rarefaction wave—a traveling energy pulse 


which expands rock as it travels. 
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Earthquake wave—a series of compression 
and rarefaction waves. 

Array—a number of seisometers spread 
over the countryside permitting more accu- 
rate determination of strength, direction, 
and distance of an earthquake wave. 


First Reverse Freedom Rider Overcomes 
White Citizens’ Bigotry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include the fol- 
lowing story from the Jersey Journal, 
of Jersey City, N.J. I believe this story 
will be of interest to all of my colleagues 
since it shows how easily people of two 
races can live and work together in com- 
Plete peace and harmony: 

ERNEST BOYD: SOLID JERSEY Orry Resipent— 
FIRST REVERSE FREEDOM RIDER OVERCOMES 
WHITE CITIZENS' BIGOTRY 

(By Judson Hand) 

Louis Ernest Boyd scored against bigotry 
by becoming a solid Jersey City citizen. 

A year ago, Boyd was internationally 
known as the first reverse freedom rider. 

The White Citizens Council of New Orleans 
had sent him north with a one-way bus 
ticket and $50 pocket money. 

A council representative, on hand at the 
New Orleans bus depot, explained why: 

“We hope to show the Negroes who their 
real friends are,“ he said. We'll see what 
those persons up North who have been ma- 
ligning the South do for them.” 

The 42-year-old Boyd had worked for 20 
Years as a New Orleans longshoreman. In 
1959 he contracted pneumonia and, when 
he left the hospital, he found that automa- 
tion had wiped out his old job. 

With no work open to him and few skills 
to offer, Boyd went on relief. He was hard 
pressed to feed his wife and eight children. 

A little over a year ago, Louisiana cut off 
his relief payments, saying he was fit to work. 
Boyd said his doctor had told him he could 
Perform only light duties. 

Suddenly, by way of television, an oppor- 
tunity came. The white citizens council 
Offered to provide free bus trips North to 
any Negro who was unhappy in the South. 
Boyd jumped at the chance—and into a 
national spotlight. 

Roy Wilkins, president of the NAACP, de- 
scribed the freedom trip as “a pretty cheap 
stunt.” Senator Jacon Javrrs, Republican, 
of New York called it shameful. Bigots 
everywhere believed Boyd could not make a 
new life. 

First Louls Ernest Boyd found a $100-a- 
Week job as a truck driver and handyman in 
Jersey City. This job fell through, and he 
Was crushed for a time. 

Boyd's courage did not falter. Jersey City 
Ministers, businessmen, the NAACP, the Ur- 
ban League and others rallied behind him. 


Louis Ernest Boyd found another job, this 


One with a rolling steel mill in Jersey City. 

Some months ago he moved to a modern 
five-bedroom apartment in the A. Harry 
Moore housing project, Just across the street 
from Lincoln Park. His neighbors represent 
many ethnic groups. 

“Believe me, they are a fine family. It's 
a privilege to serve them,” says Conrad 
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Vuocolo, head of tenant relations for Jersey 
City housing. 

Boyd's eight children are doing well at 
School 39. The family are parishioners at 
St. John’s Episcopal Church on Summit Ave- 
nue, where it is reported the children are 
among the best behaved at the Sunday 
School. 

Not that Louis Ernest Boyd has an easy 
life supporting a family of 10, but he once 
told a Jersey Journal reporter, All I want 
is to settle down and work like any other 
man.” 

And that’s exactly what he has done in 
Jersey City. He is doing very well on his 
own in the North now. 

The citizens council apparently did him 
a favor. 


Limiting Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA P 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, July 16, the House of Repre- 
sentatives will consider H.R. 4897, to ex- 
tend the operation of the Wartime Sedi- 
tion Statute to oversea areas. 

It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, that this 
bill will be defeated. Its passage, it 
seems to me, would be a further en- 
croachment on our constitutional right 
of free speech. 

The following editorial appeared in 
the Washington Post today, and I com- 
mend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 


LIMITING SPEECH 


The House Judiciary Committee has favor- 
ably reported, and the House is scheduled to 
consider on Tuesday, a bill to amend the so- 
called Wartime Sedition Statute by making 
it applicable to violations committed by 
Americans abroad. The theory behind this 
statute, enacted in 1917, is that, despite the 
prohibition of the first amendment, speech 
may be abridged in time of war as a means 
of safeguarding security. Whatever the 
merit of this, the plain fact is that the 
United States is not now at war. The statute 
was brought into effect when President 
Truman proclaimed a national emergency in 
1950 and will remain in effect until 6 months 
after that emergency is terminated. 

Sedition is a frightening term. Essen- 
tially, however, it involves nothing more than 
speech. The Sedition Statute makes it a 
crime punishable by 20 years in prison will- 
fully to make “false statements with intent 
to interfere with the operations or success of 
the military or naval forces of the United 
States” or to “attempt to cause insubordi- 
nation * * * or to obstruct the recruiting or 
enlistment” of these forces. In a compelling 
dissent from the Judiciary Committee Re- 
port on the pending bill, Representative 
ROBERT KASTENMETER pointed out some of the 
pitfalls of these provisions: 

“Under the law in force today, a person 
could conceivably be convicted for criticizing 
the administration’s policy toward Cuba. If 
he were to say that offensive missiles still 
exist in Cuba, he could be fined $10,000 and 
imprisoned 20 years under this statute for 
willfully making a false statement (i.e. 


one which conflicts with the information put 


forth by the Government—this was the 
standard used in the World War I cases) 
with intent to interfere with the operation 
of the U.S. military forces * * +, Similarly, 
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one who objected to the use of Federal troops 
in Mississippi or Alabama could be convicted 
under this statute for interfering with en- 
listment.” ` 

The United States does not need this kind 
of protection even in wartime, let alone 
when it is at peace. It can rely confidently, 
as its founders did, upon healthy ideas to 
refute unhealthy ones. Extension of the 
statute to offenses committed abroad seems 
silly as well as needless, for extradition 
would be impossible for persons accused 
under it, sedition being a political offense not 
covered by any extradition treaty. If Con- 
gress wants to do something useful about 
sedition, let it erase this law entirely from 
the statute books and return to the reliance 
on free speech set forth by the first amend- 
ment, 


“Just How Safe Is Your Drinking 
Water?” A Survey of the Detergent 
Pollution Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the July 
15 issue of the U.S. News & World Report 
contains a valuable article drawing at- 
tention to the need for action to assure 
safe, pure drinking water for our grow- 
ing population. The article focuses on 
the serious detergent pollution problem 
which I hope we shall solve through the 
passage of H.R. 4571 to ban the manu- 
facture of “hard” detergents after June 
30, 1965. I include the article to fur- 
ther acquaint the House with the deter- 
gent problem: z 


Here’s something new to start worrying 
about. This time it is the quality and safety 
of your drinking water. 

To most Americans, the thought that tap 
water in their homes has been used in other 
homes and discharged as sewage is repug- 
nant. 

Yet, for millions of people in the United 
States, that has become a fact of life. Their 
tap water smells and tastes of chemicals 
used to kill bacteria. Or it foams from 
the residue of modern detergents. 

Today, an estimated 40 percent of the 
U.S. population is using water that has been 
used at least once before for domestic or 
industrial purposes. In some cities, water 
flowing from taps has been used as many as 
five times by other human beings. 

In this situation, concern over water pol- 
lution is deepening. That concern is strong- 
ly reflected in Washington. 

Congress is considering a number of bills 
that would crack down hard on practices 
that pollute water. Among them are at least 
two bills to ban detergents that do not de- 
compose when treated. 

Two congressional committees are holding 
extensive hearings on water pollution. They 
have been told that the reuse of water in 
the United States today is nothing compared 
to what it will be in the future as an ex- 
ploding population crowds Increasingly into 
urban areas. 

A LIMITED SUPPLY 


One expert has warned: “Without a break- 
through—not now in sight—in desalting of 
sea water, the basic supply of water in this 
country will remain the same. You can't 
escape from the fact that the water we have 
will need to be used, reused, and used 
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again. That is going to require sewage- 
treatment methods that we do not presently 
have in most places.” 

At the moment, pollution by modern de- 
tergents is drawing the most attention. 
Cause of the trouble is a chemical known as 
ABS—alkyl benzine sulfonate. It comes 
from petroleum and is basic in most of these 
detergents. 

ABS doesn't decompose, as soap does, 
through the action of bacteria in sewage 
treatment facilities. In a river, ABS can 
travel downstream more than 100 miles and 
still be less than one-third decomposed. 
When the water is reused by a downstream 
city, another batch of ABS is added, and 
the double dose passes downriver to still an- 
other city. 

In areas where homes discharge sewage 
into septic tanks, the chemical seeps down 
into the underground water and then is 
pumped up from wells. 

Tests have shown that ABS persists in un- 
derground water for years, and the concen- 
tration is building up rapidly. 

EFFECT ON HEALTH 

Says the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Anthony J. Celebrezze: 

“The potential health hazard presented 
by these detergents is still under investiga- 
tion. Chemical tests have indicated that 
these wastes are acutely toxic to fish and 
wildlife when present in water in large ac- 
cumulations. We do not as yet know the 
adverse effects, if any, of these wastes on 
human health when ingested over a long 
period in the minute quantities in which they 
may be present in the public water supply.” 

The foaming of detergent residue in drink- 
ing water has been reported thus far only in 
supplies drawn from wells in areas where 
septic tanks are used. 

This warning, however, comes from Rep- 
resentative Henry S. Reuss, Democrat, of 
Wisconsin, who is sponsoring a bill to pro- 
hibit the manufacture and importation of 
present detergents: “We may look forward to 
foam in municipal water unless we take 
timely preventive action.” 

ACTION ABROAD = 


Mr. Reuss points to the fact that deter- 
gent foam has become a widespread problem 
in the cities of Germany, where modern de- 
tergents have been in use since World War I. 

In West Germany, some waterways are so 
saturated with detergent residue that billow- 
ing suds interfere with navigation. Foam 
frequently is picked up by the wind and 
splattered on windshields of nearby autos. 

The problem in West Germany became 80 
bad that a law recently was passed to ban 
sale of the present so-called “hard” deter- 
gents starting in October of next year. Ger- 
man-manufacturers are reported to be ready 
with a soft“ detergent—one that will de- 
compose in sewage-treatment facilities. 

That the problem in the United States 18 
rivaling that in Europe is seen in complaints 
pouring in on Congress. 

WHAT IRKS PEOPLE 


Tests in Wisconsin have shown that some 
of the underground water n 64 of the State's 
71 counties is polluted by ABS. 

Aman in Carlisle, Mass., spent $3,500 sink- 
ing wells at various depths all over his prop- 
erty without finding a supply unpolluted by 
ABS 


At Oregon, II., last winter, a pile of suds 
40 feet high accumulated in front of ice that 
had jammed up in the Rock River just below 
adam. 


The Indians of Isleta Pueblo, below Albu- 
querque, avoid irrigating on Wednesday be- 
cause by then the heavy discharge of laundry 
detergents used by housewives of Albu- 
querque on Monday reaches their irrigation 
inlets. 


Operators of sand and gravel pits at 
Phoenix, Ariz., complain that detergent has 
found its way into the pits, and as a result, 
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the aggregate they sell makes “lousy 
concrete.” 


Sewage-treatment plants are fighting a 
losing battle against detergent suds. The 
foam covers machinery, makes catwalks 
slimy, cuts off the oxygen and light neces- 
sary for the treatment process. 

Suds 20 feet high built up at the sewage- 
treatment plant in Lafayette, La., until a 
water-spray system was installed. Now the 
detergent runs off into Vermilion Bayou, 
and fishermen have to steer around huge 
floats of suds that look like icebergs. 

As a result of this widespread trouble, pres- 
sure is mounting for laws to bring the de- 
tergent problem under control. 

WHAT STATES ARE DOING 


Legislatures in Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
California, Wisconsin, and Nebraska are con- 
sidering bills to ban detergents. In New 
York and Maryland, State commissions are 
investigating the problem. 

Meanwhile, U.S, manufacturers are racing 
to get a “soft” detergent on the market. 
The Soap and Detergent Association, to 
which most of the manufacturers belong, 
Says member companies will have the new 
detergent ready by the end of 1965. Some 
companies state that they will have it before 
that time. 

Experts on water pollution are looking be- 
yond the detergent dilemma at other prob- 
lems that will have to be solved as the Nation 
turns increasingly to reusing water. Re- 
search on these problems by the U.S. Public 
Health Service centers at the Robert A. Taft 
Sanitary Engineering Center in Cincinnati. 

Dr. Leon W. Weinberger, who is in charge 
of this research, says that detergent pollution 
is only one of many problems that must be 
solved. He states: We face the job of re- 
moving all sorts of contaminants from our 
waste water, regardless of source—municipal, 
industrial, or simply land drainage.” 

Dr. Weinberger says the Government is 
spending around $750,000 a year on advanced 
waste treatment research in cooperation with 
industry. Aim is to find improved ways of 
treating sewage so that it will be possible to 
reuse water again and again with safety. 

A number of projects involving reuse of 
water are underway. One, the Santee proj- 
ect, is in the heavily populated San Diego 
area of southern California. There, water 
from a sewage treatment plant is discharged 
into an artificial lake that now is being used 
in noncontact water sports, mainly boating. 

COST: $2 BILLION 

Secretary Celebrezze of HEW estimates that 
there is a backlog of $2 billion of construc- 
tion needed for communities with inade- 
quate sewage treatment facilities, or no such 
facilities at all. 

Summing up, Mr. Celebrezze says: “Amer- 
ica’s waters are not clean; nor will thoy ever 
be unless we increase our effort, our ex- 
penditures, and our dedication. As our 
population expands and our national prod- 
uct grows, the problems of water supply and 
pollution control, which must be considered 
against the reality of a fixed amount of 
water, will become ever greater.” 


President Gambles With Our Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 
Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 


today’s New York Mirror Edgar Mowrer 
tells us ahout President Kennedy’s gam- 
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ble with our safety. The same news- 
paper's editorial also warns us of treach- 
ery in the test ban President Kennedy 
seems so anxious to get, without adequate 
inspection: 
J.F.K. REPEATING F. DR. s SOVIET GAMBLE? 
(By Edgar Mowrer) 

President Kennedy, you will remember, got 
elected on the promise to get the country 
moving again. Domestically, he has not gone 
very far very fast. 

It is becoming apparent that in the name 
of “greater flexibility,” he has returned to 
the foreign policy gamble of F.D.R. This was 
to seek the friendship of the U.S.S.R. by 
giving Stalin everything he wanted, 

As Roosevelt remarked to son Elliott at 
the time: 

“Maybe the Russians will get strong in 
Europe. Whether that’s bad depends on a 
lot of factors.” 

So he went ahead and allowed Stalin to 
take East Europe and give nothing in return, 
The result was the spread of communism 
there and to China, North Vietnam, Cuba, 
etc,; the Korean war; the quasi-loss of Laos 
and the need for U.S. military intervention 
in South Vietnam. Roosevelt's policy of 
seeking the Soviet Union's friendship was 
the most disastrous ever practiced by an 
American President. 

Now in the opinion of observers in Wash- 
ington, Kennedy and his pug-washed“ ad- 
visers, are repeating F. DR. s disastrous gam- 
ble. 

This may not yet be fully apparent to 
the American people. It has always been 
Moscow's dream. 

It is also worthy of note that in his in- 
creasing eagerness to “relax tensions,” Presi- 
dent Kennedy has the support of the same 
groups who, backed Roosevelt in his fatal 
gamble—the doctrinaire liberals who can 
see no resemblances between communism 
and fascism; the pacifists; the incurable in- 
nocents and inevitably the American Com- 
munist Party whose Secretary General has 
issued a ten-thousand-word hymn to Ken- 
nedy and the Democratic Party. 

It is in this light, I feel obliged to state, 
that we should envisage the present test ban 
negotiations in Moscow. As a single under- 
taking intended to minimize the risk of nu- 
clear war, they may or may not be useful. 
Expert opinions differ sharply. But as the 
key step in a whole policy of denying peace, 
these negotiations could turn out to be as 
disastrous as Roosevelt's trust in Stalin. 

Furthermore, the assumption of such a 
Kennedy policy explains a whole series of 
otherwise incomprehensible things. Among 
these are the President’s Inaugural reference 
to the Communists not as “enemies” (which 
they obviously are) but as “those who choose 
to consider themselves our enemies.” It 
gives consistency, if not sense, to his re- 
treats at the Bay of Pigs and the Berlin 
Wall, his effort to neturalize rather than 
to save Laos, his letting Khrushchev off the 
missile hook in Cuba, his constant epistolary 
exchange with Mr. K. (Imagine such an 
exchange with Hitler.) And finally, his cur- 
rent attempt to seek as much relaxation of 
tensions as possible at Moscow. 

In any case, this is the way Moscow is in- 
terpreting it. No matter that the United 
States is economically, scientifically, and 
militarily stronger than the U.S.S.R. and with 
West Europe, overwhelmingly so. No mat- 
ter, therefore that we can stand an arms race 
infinitely better than Russia. These things 
do not count so long as the Russians have the 
stronger nerves. Already Soviet spokesmen 
are outlining some of the items in the price 
they hope to exact for a test ban. 

Washington says today that none of these 
is acceptable. But the Administration has 
steadily shown increased eagerness to “relax 
tensions” and what it refuses today it may 
well accept in a week or a month. 
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TREACHEROUS TERRITORY 


Against a backdrop of Soviet and Red 
Chinese propaganda bombs bursting in air, 
representatives of the United States, Britain, 
and Russia begin today in Moscow the ump- 
teenth effort to arrive at some sort of nuclear 
test-ban agreement. 

W. Averell Harriman, a skilled hand at 
diplomatic poker-playing with the Kremlin, 
has no illusions about his latest mission to 
Moscow. 

But even so able a diplomat as Harriman 
will be skating on dubious Ice H, as expected.“ 
the Soviets are agreeable to only a partial 
ban—that is, one covering all but under- 
ground tests. This would rest on the assump- 
tion that underground tests, while difficult 
or impossible to detect, aren't really too 
important. 

But that's not necessarily so. In fact, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are extremely wary on 
that score. Their objection reportedly is 
based on the belief that Russia has greater 
need of underground tests than the United 
States does. 

In other words, this could be a loophole 
enabling Russia to overtake us in nuclear 
Weapon development—followed by a Soviet 
Violation of the atmospheric ban on any old 
pretext when Soviet military considerations 
made this desirable. 

If Russia were truly interested in banning 
nuclear tests, she would have no objection 
to an all-inclusive treaty. 

But this would entail the self-enforcing 
machinery of on-site inspections—a condi- 
tion previously rejected by Russia except for 
a vague offer from Khrushchev some months 
ago to permit two or three inspections a year. 
And that is much too little for foolproof in- 
spection, which is to say it is much too little 
for the security requirements of the free 
world. 

This is the sort of swampy, treacherous 
territory Harriman is wading into—to deter- 
mine, on the one hand, if Russia has any- 
thing new and positive to offer and to make 
sure, on the other, that Russia isn’t using her 
“ideological dispute" with Peking to play us 
for suckers. 


Henry Ford Recommends Only Sensible 
Approach to Tax Cuts—Cut Federal 


Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the Ways and Means Committee begins 
studying the first draft language of 
Part of the tax bill, At this time we can- 
not say what the final bill will contain, 
but we can be certain that any tax cuts 
Proposed will be meaningless unless they 
are accompanied by corresponding cuts 
in Federal spending. 

The theory that we can continue “to 
increase spending, plan bigger deficits 
and still cut taxes is ridiculous and only 
the most dream-befuddled economists 
can seriously suggest such a tax program, 

The hard course which must be set by 
the administration and the American 
People, if we are to maintain and 
strengthen our economy, was outlined in 
à recent speech in Little Rock by Henry 
Ford II. The following editorial from 
the Dallas Times Herald, “A Tax Cut 
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Plan—But” commenting on Mr. Ford's 
remarks is well worth reading: 
A Tax Cur PLAN—BUT 


Henry Ford, H. has made a levelheaded 
statement supporting a general cut in in- 
come taxes which is remarkable for its sanity 
and fairness. 

Speaking in Little Rock Monday, the auto 
manufacturer said we need to improve the 
rate of business investment in order to meet 
the need for new jobs. “If the economy does 
not create job opportunities for our growing 
work force, we shall face increasing pressure 
for featherbedding, spread-the-work meas- 
ures, and restrictions on the introduction of 
new and more efficient technology.” 

That is why a “prompt, substantial, 
across-the-board” cut in income tax rates 
is needed: to eliminate problems of lagging 
growth, lagging investment, and lagging em- 
ployment. 

“Every day we delay the cut puts off our 
hope of reaching the kind of economic per- 
formance everyone wants,” Mr. Ford stated, 
and even went so far as to say a tax cut 
should be put into effect by 8 1, 1964, 
for at least $10 billion. 

The Treasury Department reports; he says, 
we could have such a cut and still come out 
with less of a 1964 deficit than was fore- 
cast by the President in his January budget 
message—before taking any proposed cut into 
account. 

The basic national economic problem is 
not one of recession or inflation but lack of 
growth, Mr. Ford believes. “The way to get 
more growth is to reduce Government ac- 
tions that interfere with growth,” he says, 
specifying “tax rates that discriminate less 
against buying, investing, and earning; less 
Government intervention in wage-price mat- 
ters; fewer spending programs designed to 
benefit local community and political in- 
terests.” 

He recommends a flat ceiling te limit Gov- 
ernment expenditures in 1964 to the 1963 
level. He adds the necessity of making 
“some hard choices. Our only hope of get- 
ting all of what we want in the future is to 
forego some of what we want right now.” 

Mr. Ford's plan is worthy—but it asks a 
lot of Government and the people, namely: 
restraint. Like a man on a diet, when a 
special hunger pang hits Uncle Sam, he can 
convince himself very quickly that the mor- 
sel he desires has no calories. 

So far as the future is concerned, we'd 
be willing to bet that the last year the Gov- 
ernment spent less than this year—will al- 
Ways be last year. 


Top “Kremlinologist” at Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, at 3 p.m., 
today talks began in Moscow on which 
may depend the future of our entire civ- 
ilization. 

As a sponsor of the legislation which 
led to establishment of the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, and 
as a congressional observed at the Ge- 
neva test ban talks, I am hopeful that 
the meeting now convened, and attend- 
ed by representatives of the United 
States, Great Britain and Russia will 
prove fruitful. 
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Certainly, America is most ably repre- 
sented at this all-important meeting. 
While in all our previous discussions in 
Geneva, we have been blessed with capa- 
ble and dedicated men at all levels, a 
“certain something” extra attaches to 
our present envoy, the Honorable W. 
Averell Harriman. 

While most of us are familiar with the 
distinguished public career of this man 
of many accomplishments, I believe that 
a better appreciation of him will come 
from reading an article which appeared 
in the New York Times magazine, yes- 
terday the 14th. 

The article was written by Mr. Cabell 
Phillips, the eminent member of the New 
York Times Washington Bureau, who 
has observed Secretary Harriman’s ca- 
reer for close to 20 years; 

Tor “KREMLINOLOGIST” AT WORK 


There is something very special about a 
bureaucrat who can tell a senior Member 
of Congress, “Senator, you don't know what 
you're talking about; I do,” and come out of 
the encount-r unscathed. 

The something is a blend of bountiful ex- 
perience, sure-footed confidence, and the 
calm independence of spirit that only years 
and a sizable fortune—can bring a man. It is 
the possession of these qualities that per- 
mitted W. Averell Harriman to put Senator 
Frank J. Lausch in his place at a meeting 
of the Foreign Relations Committee some 
time ago. But, more importantly, it has won 
him a peculiar kind of distinction in the top 
layer of the Kennedy administration. 

In an executive establishment largely 
populated by whiz kids half his age and less, 
Harriman, no kid, but unmistakably a whiz, 
is a standout performer whose amazing 
second wind has put him, once again, at the 
top of his profession of public servant. As 
evidence of this, he will be in Moscow to- 
morrow to begin talks almed at trying to 
seek ways of breaking the nuclear-test stale- 
mate with the Russians. This is an impor- 
tant undertaking that carries implications 
tor all of mankind. If such a job is down any 
man's alley, it is Harriman’s, 

“Durable Ave,” as they sometimes call him 
in Bottom, is the Under Secretary of 
State for Political Affairs, the Nation's third- 
ranking diplomatic officer. He is 71 years 
old, lithe and tough as a piece of weathered 
hemp rope, and he treads his way around the 
occupational pitfalls that haunt the dreams 
of younger journeymen in his craft with the 
casual skill of an old pro. 

“He never looks over his shoulder to see 
who's watching,” one of them said admir- 
ingly the other day. Ee couldn't care less.“ 

In this current chapter of his life, Mr. Har- 
riman has risen through the ranks, in a 
manner of speaking, from the ambiguous ob- 
scurity of Ambassador at Large, to which 
President Kennedy appointed him early in 
1961; through the rank of Assistant Secretary 
of Far Eastern Affairs; to his present posi- 
tion, which he accepted 3 months ago. Ex- 
perience has shown it to be one of the most 
difficult to fill in the Department of State. 

The Kennedys are believed by some to have 
given Harriman his appointment in the first 
place chiefly for reasons of sentiment and 
political obligation. “We've got to find a 
spot for Ave,” Robert Kennedy, the Presi- 
dent's brother and chief recruiter, is re- 
ported to have said. He had been a prom- 
inent figure in the Roosevelt and Truman 
administrations. Governor of New York, a 
candidate (but not a very convincing one) 
for the presidential nomination in 1956, 
and he had lent a helping hand in the Ken- 
nedy campaign of 1960. If he seemed a little 
passé for the hustle and bustle of the New 
Frontier (he is of the New Deal generation 
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of Joe Kennedy, the President's father), he 
at least had a lot of experience, it was rea- 
soned, which would come in handy. 

That experience now adds up of course, 
to establish Averell Harriman as the leading 
“Kremlinologist” of this administration. 
He has spent more time in direct consulta- 
tion with Stalin, Khrushchev, and other 
leaders of Communist Russia, living and 
dead, than any other American official. He 
was U.S. Ambassador to the Soviet Union 
from 1943 to 1946, a period that briged the 
end of a hot war and the onset of the cold 
war. He accompanied President Roosevelt to 
the conferences with Churchill and Stalin at 
Teheran and Yalta, and went with President 
Truman to Potsdam. He helped to nurse 
the United Nations into being and he was 
European field manager for the Marshall 
plan, the most successful roadblock that was 
ever erected against Communist imperial- 
ism 


“Mr. Harriman provides the living con- 
tinuity with events that most of us today 
know only from the documents and the 
textbooks,” a member of the policy planning 
staff said the other day. “He actually took 
part in most of those stratagems and nego- 
tiations, from 1941 all the way through 1952, 
when the seeds of the very crises we are 
living with today were put into the ground. 
When he says, ‘Stalin told me,’ or Mao Tse- 
tung believes thus and so,’ or ‘Churchill 
wanted to try it this way,’ you feel you are 
getting it right from the horse’s mouth.” 

Thus, in his current mission to Moscow, 
Mr. Harriman will be engaging in a familar 
routine, one that goes back to a journey 
there with Prime Minister Churchill in 1941. 
He has participated with the President and 
Secretary of State Rusk in the formulation 
of the policy position he will expound. 
will have stopped off in London to check 
out this position with the Foreign Office and 
to pick up his opposite number, Lord Hali- 
sham, for the hop to Moscow. He will get 
a cordial greeting at the Kremlin from the 
ebullient but crafty Khrushchev and others 
of the Soviet high command. And then they 
will all sit down around a baize-covered table 
in a large, plain room in which nothing much 
has changed, including the atmosphere. 
(‘There are the same pictures on the wall as 
in Stalin's day.’), since Averell Harriman was 
first received there more than 20 years ago. 

Before he left on this assignment, I asked 
the Under Secretary what prospects he fore- 
saw for getting any sort of workable agree- 
ment from Khrushchey on nuclear disarma- 
ment. After all, I said, the question has 
been under almost constant discussion for 
more than 5 years, and it does not appear 
that the two sides are any closer together 
than they were at the start. 

For sound, diplomatic reasons he would 
not commit himself precisely on his expecta- 
tions. But he did reveal some of the philo- 
sophy that sustains the experienced diplomat 
through the frustrations of seemingly hope- 
less negotiation. 

“I haven't any hope,” he said, that we and 
the Communists will get together on the 
fundamental political differences between us. 
Our ideas of freedom and the integrity of 
the individual are just too far apart for 
that—now, anyway.” 

We were sitting in the drawing room of 
his old Georgetown house on a hot Sunday 
morning. It is a room of casual elegance 
such as befits his millionaire’s temperament; 
with several fine paintings on the wall—Van 
Gogh's magnificent “White Roses” occupies 
the place of’ honor, and there are a couple 
of Cezanne’s and s Derain—as well as a 
cabinet filled with rare Persian bronzes and 
a leaky air conditioner pumping fretfully 
away in the window. In bathrobe and pa- 
jamas, the Under Secretary draped his lanky 
figure in the corner of a sofa with an open 
dispatch case beside him and papers scattered 
about the coffee table and on the floor around 
his feet. His dark hair is only lightly 
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touched with gray; his face is relatively un- 
lined; his speech is firm and easy-flowing, 
with just a hint of urgency that his listener 
fully comprehend what he is saying. He 
wears his age well, and his distinction with 


But,“ he went on in answer to my ques- 
tion, “there are certain areas of common 
interest that exist between the Communists 
and ourselves; things that both of us want. 
We must never cease to explore those areas 
and try for agreement, because every time 
we succeed we will have reduced the tensions 
between us, and advanced the cause of peace, 
by just that much. 

“Now, one of those areas is a mutual desire 
to avoid a nuclear war. I believe that Khru- 
shehev and his people are just as anxious 
about that as we are. They can destroy us; 
we can destroy them. A part of avoiding 
war is a nuclear-test ban, and I think the 
Russians sincerely want an arms-limitation 
agreement—on their own terms. They want 
it not only as a means of avoiding war, but 
to relieve the tremendous economic pressures 
of their armament program.” 

Khrushchev, he said, is heavily committed 
to improving the industrial potential of his 
country, and to lifting the standard of living 
of his people. “And not only that,“ he added 
with emphasis, “Khrushchev is committed 
to exporting the material benefactions of the 
Communist way of life, as well as its ideology, 
to the satellites and to the underdeveloped 
countries of Asia and Africa. The arma- 
ments program is costing the Soviets about 
20 percent of their gross national product— 
approximately twice what ours costs. He 
wants desperately to cut that down. 

“Well, we do too. He wants to do it on 
his terms, and we want to do it on ours, 
We have a common area of interest there; 
the problem ts to find a common ground for 
agreement. That's why you go on negotiat- 
ing, negotiating and negotiating, because one 
day you may hit on a formula that both can 
accept.” He added cautiously that the Pre- 
mier’s East Berlin speech of July 2 may— 
“Just may”—indicate an even greater readi- 
ness to come to terms than in the past. But, 
he said, we don't know yet all that will be 
written on the price tag. 

What about the problem of negotiating 
with the Russians today as compared with 
a decade or so ago? 

I recalled to Mr. Harriman that in the 
critical years at the end of, and immediately 
following, the Second World War, his had 
been one of the few voices high in the Gov- 
ernment warning that the Russians could 
not be counted on as “partners in peace.” 
During 1945 and 1946, particularly, there was 
a prevailing attitude, fostered by many in 
the last Roosevelt administration and carried 
over for a time into that of Truman that the 
cooperative spirit which the Russians had 
displayed as military allies could, with tact 
and forbearance, be translated into political 
cooperation after the war. 

From his vantage point in Moscow, Harri- 
man had taken a decidedly skeptical view of 
this altruistic policy (as had Churchill, 
among some others). In many cables to the 
President and the Secretary of State he had 
warned that the Russians were embarked on 
a selfish and cynical course of exploitation in 
Europe that threatened the Continent with 
“another barbarian invasion.” In the strong- 
est terms, he urged a policy of cold pragmatic 
realism in dealing with the Kremlin leaders. 

Had his opinion changed substantially 
about this In the Intervening years? I asked. 
Was Khrushchev any easier to get along with 
than Stalin had been? 

“The short answer is, No,” he replied 
promptly. “It is a change wthout a differ- 
ence, because both men are firm, dogmatic 
Marxists—true believers. 

“Stalin though of himself in the role of a 
great Marxist prophet and interpreter, on 
the level of Lenin. He once told me that 
Communism would thrive ‘in the cesspools of 
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capitalism.’ He saw the spoilage of Europe 
in the wake of the war as the historic oppor- 
tunity for Communiem's final thrust west- 
ward. And he confidently expected that the 
United States would crumble in time under 
the weight of its economic sins, according to 
the Marxian gospel. 

“Khrushchev, on the other hand.“ he went 
on, "regards himself as a disciple rather 
than a prophet. He doesn't try to add to 
the dogma, as Stalin did, but to modify it 
and adapt it to his needs. Thus, while he 

ebelieves as implicitly as Stalin did in the 
inevitability of world domination, he has 
abandoned the idea of reaching it by force 
of violence, but rather by what he calls co- 
existence, which is force of another kind. 

“Stalin said communism would conquer 
the capitalistic world when the condition of 
the workers became intolerable. Khrushchev 
says communism will come into its own by 
proving to the workers that it is a superior 
system. But both say they intend to drive 
capitalism out, and that only communism 
will survive. 

“So, the answer to your question is that 
there has been some change in the condi- 
tions of Russian intransigency but not much 
in the substance.” 

Not all of Mr. Harriman’s young associates 
in the Department of State agree with his 
assessment of the Russian posture today. 
They think a good deal more softening in 
the attitude has taken place than he is will- 
ing to concede, His frame of reference, they 
say, is dated and does not take sufficiently 
into account the political pressures recently 
bearing down on the Kremlin from Peking, 
Belgrade, and other points of the compass. 
But they are just about unanimous in ad- 
miring his confidence in this yiewpoint and 
his laconic style in acting upon it. 

“He knows what he knows, and he doesn't 
bother checking out the answers with 10 
other people,” one of them said recently. 
“It's the expertise of the ‘old hand’ who's 
past caring about impressing anybody, but 
just wants to get on with a job he knows 
how to do. 

“He has a refreshing sort of irreverence 
toward the rituals and taboos you run into 
this business,” this source continued. 
“Harriman hates staff meetings and long- 
winded briefings and going through chan- 
nels and doing things a certain way because 
that's the way they've always been done. 
When he went off to the ANZUS conference in 
Australla not long ago, for example, he took 
only three people with him. The usual dele- 
gation for a conference of that sort would be 
15 or 20. But Harriman said to hell with it, 
he didn’t want to bother with that many 
bodies.” 

There is a similar respect on Capitol Hill 
for the veteran diplomat and trouble shooter, 
whose Government service antedates that of 
any member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee with which he most frequently has 
to deal. They admire him not alone for his 
great store of experience, but for such un- 
expected examples of his professionalism as 
startled Chairman J. W. Funsnicnr not long 
ago. 

Harriman was sitting across the chairman’s 
desk one day engaging him on a matter then 
pending before the committee. The con- 
versation was interrupted briefly while Fur- 
BRIGHT took a telephone call. When the call 
was completed, Harriman pointed to a letter 
lying before the Senator and bluntly asked: 

“Britt, why on earth are you wasting your 
time with that crowd on the ques- 
tion?” mentioning an obscure foreign policy 
matter then under dispute. 

“How do you know what's in that letter?“ 
FULBRIGHT asked in amazement. 

“Oh, I can read upside down,” Harriman 

“Learned to do it years 

on the desk 
of the people I went to see in Moscow, Lon- 
don, Paris and places like that. I found it 
quite useful.” 
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Behind The Iron Curtain: I Won't Tell 
Them About Supreme Court, They 
Think We're a Christian Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. PATRICK MINOR MARTIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. MARTIN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article, written 
by one of my constituents, ran on the 
front page of the Imperial Valley Press, 
Imperial, Calif., on the Fourth of July 
1963. It should cause the State Depart- 
Ment to check its sources of information 
About liberty under the Communists; it 
should also cause each Member of this 
Congress to pause before casting a vote 
authorizing continuing aid to any nation 
Tuled by the Communists; at the very 

it calls for corrective legislation 
to permit Bible reading on a noncom- 
Pulsory basis in public schools. Under 
Unanimous consent I include Mary 
Dold's article in the Appendix of the 
Rxconp: 


Beanm tHe Inos Curran: I Won’r TELL 
TEEM ABOUT SUPREME Court, THEY THINK 
WE'RE a CHRISTIAN NATION 


(By Mary Ann Dold) 

In March I made a short visit to Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. From my experiences in a 
Country where Communists rule and indi- 
Vidual freedoms do not exist, I developed a 
deep sense of pride for my country. Today, 
in view of Americans’ attitude of complacen- 
ey. I regard my country with shame and pity. 

my visit behind the Iron Curtain, 
I met with the youth of the Baptist Church 
in Prague. I witnessed people whose freedom 
Of religion was being thwarted. These people 
Were persecuted for their belief in God. I 
Met students who had been expelled from the 
Charles University. I met children whose 
Tathers were in prison. I met young girls 
Who worked long hours in factories. Other 
Jobs were not avallable to them because one 
Sunday last December these young boys and 
Biris stood up before their congregation in 
the presence of Communist officials and an- 
nounced their belief in God. 

I joined hands and prayed with these 
People. We prayed that the Iron Curtain 
Might some day be lifted and they could 
join us in America. We thanked God for 
their freedom to worship Christ in their 
hearts. 

The youth in Czechoslovakia taught me a 
lot about my country. America is their 
dream. 

“America,” they said, “is a country based 
On a Christian heritage. It is a nation under 
God. ‘The words ‘In. God We Trust’ are 
Written on every coin. The phrase ‘under 
God" is included in the flag salute. The 
People stand together in public and sing 
‘God Bless America.’ Most important of all, 
the students can read about God in the 
Classrooms. 

“You know,” they explained to me, “most 
Of the students in our country have never 
erven heard of God.” 


I correspond with two boys from the 
church. I'm not going to write them about 
the Supreme Court’s recent decision to ban 
Bibles from the classroom. Perhaps they 
Will read about it in their paper—for news 
Uke that is always welcomed by the Com- 
Munists. If they should hear about it, I 
know they won't understand. They would 
Say it is a lle, produced by the Communists. 
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“Surely,” they will argue, “the Christians 
use their freedom of speech and unite 
in a protest against such a decision. After 
all, what do American Christians have to 
lose? There are no Communists to put the 
fathers in prison, to send the children to 
factories and keep the students out of the 
universities. No, the idea of Americans let- 
ting their great ‘nation under God’ lose its 
Christian foundation, is too absurd.” 
Tul just send them a newspaper clipping 
of us Americans at our big Fourth of July 
celebrations. 


Kennedy’s Two-Faced Cuban Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OY NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr, DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
will the American people be told the 
truth—when it is too late? 

In the July 10 issue of the Long Island 
Press, Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott 
tell about the incredible “Kennedy 
Policy” on Cuba: 

KENNEDY'S CUBA POLICY a Two-Facep THING? 
(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 
Wasuincton.—President Kennedy's Cuban 

policy has an increasing resemblance to Dr. 

Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

While State Department spokesmen are 
publicly proclaiming the administration's 
firm intention to continue to isolate the 
Red-ruled island, the President's inner coun- 
cll of policy advisers is privately pursuing an 
exactly opposite course. 

Without a single protest, these White 
House authorities are permitting large quan- 
tities of oil from Western and Communist 
countries to flow into Cuba to keep Castro's 

economy operating and his Soviet- 
equipped and dominated military machine 


g. 

The President's assistants are even pro- 
ceeding with a closely guarded plan to re- 
sume diplomatic relations with Castro by 
sending a charge d'affaires to Havana. 

The carefully masked face of the admin- 
istration’s Cuban policy is clearly reflected 
in Navy reports on the steadily increasing 
volume of Western and Communist shipping 
to Cuba, surveys by the Maritime Admin- 
istration, and high t discussions 
among top administration officials. 

Naval Intelligence's latest reports disclose 
that 429 Russian-satellite and 205 Western 
vessels arrived in Cuba in the first 6 months 
of 1963. The Maritime Administration, 
which lacks certain clandestine information 
available to the Navy, states that “at least 
167 free world ships docked in Cuba since 
January 1, 1963.“ 

According to the Navy's unpublished esti- 
mate, 96 of the Russian-satellite vessels were 
tankers carrying vital supplies of oll, kero- 
sene, and aviation gasoline to Soviet and 
Castro military forces. 

Both of these official reports also reveal 
the disturbing fact that in the past 3 months 
an increasing number of ships flying free- 
world flags have been showing up in Cuban 
poras under contract to Soviet bloc coun- 
tries. « 

Most of these ships (39 in April, 42 in 
May, and 53 In June) are of British regis- 
try, although many actually are owned by 
nationals of Greece, Italy, and Norway. 

THE OIL TRAFFIC 


Of the Western ships plying the Cuban 
trade, 21 are tankers, 13 of them fiying the 
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British flag. Three other tankers are Greek, 
three Norwegian, and two Italian. 

In overall „these tankers represent 
nearly one-fourth of the 1,031,517 tons of 
Western shipping now serving Cuba, 

These Western tankers averaged two trips 
to Cuba in the first 6 months, according to 
the Navy, indicating the vessels are regu- 
larly assigned to transporting Western oil 
there. 

As administration policy is to blacklist only 
individual ships and not the entire fleet of 
an owner, these foreign operators find it 
highly profitable—and safe—to assign cer- 
tain vessels to the Cuban trade. 

This glaring loophole makes utterly mean- 
ingless the loudly ballyhooed blacklist the 
only concrete measure so far taken to curb 
Western shipping. 

Repeated efforts by congressional leaders 
to put teeth into the administration's 
shipping blacklist have been disregarded by 
the President and his policy advisers. They 
claim stiffer measures would lead to vehe- 
ment objections by U.S. allies, particularly 
Britain. 

Significantly, these potent White House 
lieutenants are suppressing a Defense In- 
telligence Agency report indicating that con- 
siderable quantities of strategic lubricating 
oil, processed in the United States and used 
in ground-to-air missile systems, have turned 
up in Cuba after being transshipped from 
another country. 

This same report also reveals that Vene- 
zuelan oll is finding its way to Cuba by 
transshipment through European and Latin 
American firms. _ 

SHIFTING POLICY 

As reported in this column on June 19, 
President Kennedy is seriously considering a 
State Department proposal to resume diplo- 
matic ties with Castro. 

As a first step, the President is contem- 
plating reopening the US. Embassy in Ha- 
vana by sending a charge d'affaires there. 
Under the plan, this would take place in 
September. At present, the Swiss are han- 
dling U.S. affairs in Cuba. 

The closely guarded move to “normalize” 
relations with Communist puppet Dictator 
Castro is linked directly with the President's 
elaborate maneuvers to ease tensions with 
Russia, 

If the resumption of diplomatic ties with 
Castro can be brought off, the President then 
contemplates a gradual relaxation of the 
trade ban on Cuba. The administration's 
decision to drop plans to ask the Organiza- 
tion of American States to declare a sweeping 
economic embargo against Cuba is a direct 
result of these new policy considerations. 

BEHIND THE NEWS 


Chicago newspapers owe their interviews 
with Benjamin J. Davis, national secretary of 
the US. Communist Party, during the 
NAACP convention, to an FBI tip, giving his 
hotel and room number. The G-men wanted 
to alert the public to the Communists’ secret 
scheme to move in to take over demonstra- 
tions and sessions. 


Another Yalta appears to be in the 
wind, with the same authors telling us 
why: 

RUSSIA-UNITED STATES NONAGGRESSION PACT 
IN THE WIND 
(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 

Wasuincton.—President Kennedy and 
Premier Khrushchev already have reached an 
understanding “in principle“ to ban nuclear 
weapons tests in the atmosphere and under- 
water and on a compromise tie between 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact. 

The later is to consist of an exchange of 
military missions between the Western and 
Soviet bloc alliances. 

Establishment of this relationship would 
be the first step in an overall plan under 
which, sometime in the future, a nonaggres- 
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sion treaty would be negotiated between 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact, 

If and when such a nonaggression accord is 
reached, it will expressly exclude recognition 
of East Germany. 

At the adamant demand of Chancellor 
Adenauer, Kennedy insisted on this and 
Khrushchev has tentatively agreed to it. 

With the exception of France, all the other 
NATO members have approved the proposal 
to exchange East-West military missions. 
President de Gaulle so far has taken no stand 
on this; he has said neither yes nor no. 

Other high French authorities are indicat- 
ing he will not oppose it, and eventually will 
probably agree to it. 

This closely guarded Kennedy-Khrushchev 
“understanding in principle,“ which is now 
beginning to unfold in public, is the culmi- 
nation of many months of involved and 
circuitous parleying and maneuvering 
through: first, the 30-odd personal letters 
exchanged between the President and the 
Soviet ruler; second, the former's recent 
junket to Europe; third, Belgian Foreign 
Minister Paul Henri Spaak’s talks in Kiev 
with Khrushchey this week; and fourth, 
Under Secretary Averell Harriman's trip to 
Moscow next week to discuss the proposed 
limited nuclear test. ban. 

Spaak's widely fanfared trip to Kiev was 
preceded by another equally significant but 
unpublicized journey made by the former 
NATO Secretary General and Assistant De- 
fense Secretary Paul Nitze. 

They made the rounds of all the NATO 
powers to sound them out on Kennedy's 
compromise proposal to exchange military 
missions between NATO and the Warsaw 
Pact. 

This was the President’s answer to Khru- 
shchey’s demand for a nonaggression treaty 
between the two alliances. He offered ex- 
changing military missions as a first step,” 
with a treaty to follow at some future date. 

It was the President's contention this 
evolutionary process is nec to “create 
the required public atmosphere” in the West. 

While in Germany, the President person- 
ally outlined his plan to Chancellor Ade- 
nauer. The soon-to-retire aged leader agreed 
to go along on one condition—that recogni- 
tion of Bast Germany be expressly excluded 
from a nonaggression pact, if and when there 
ever is one. 

Armed with this almost unanimous NATO 
backing—France excepted—Spaak flew to 
Russia and put Kennedy's compromise up to 
Khrushchev. 

The Kremlin ruler accepted it—pending 
the outcome of the test ban deliberations. 
But he vigorously stressed to Spaak that 
“sooner or later the West will have to come 
to terms with East Germany”; that this is 
one demand Russia will insist be faced. 

Khrushchev also told Spaak he is prepared 
to go along on a nuclear test ban limited to 
the atmosphere and underwater. 

It is the President’s theory, this will clear 
the way for an eventual ban on underground 
testing subject to some form of effective in- 
spection. Only time will tell whether there 
is any basis for his optimism. 

Under Secretary Harriman is not expected 
to work out the actual detalls of a ban agree- 
ment. His primary mission is to formulate 
the general basis of such an accord. The 
specific provisions will be drafted by special- 
ists later; probably at the Geneva Disarma- 
ment Conference now in recess. 

Signing of a final agreement will probably 
take place at the United Nations, Khru- 
shchev has indicated willingness to go there 
for this purpose. 

The President and Prime Minister Mac- 
millan also would attend. Their presence 
almost certainly would lead to a summit con- 
ference which might deal with other major 
East-West tensions and problems—such as 
tl Mo troops in Cuba, strife-torn Laos, West 
Ber! 
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All these grandiose plans and objectives are 
still highly “iffy.” $ 

The high unpredictable tiger the President 
is riding is clearly spelled out in a National 


Security Council “position paper” circulat- 


ing in top administration quarters. One es- 
pecially significant portion is as follows: 

“East Germany is a problem of particular 
moment. To indicate that we regard the di- 
vision of Germany as permanent would be 
to shake West German confidence in the 
West and thus jeopardize effective German 
participation in the European and Atlantic 
Communities, 

“On the other hand, it will probably not 
be possible to insulate ourselves from deal- 
ings with the East German regime over the 
long term, Such dealings need not preclude 
ultimate reunification and might, if effec- 
tively conducted, accelerate the process. 

“In line with this assessment, we should 
adopt a middle of the road policy. We should 
be prepared to do business with the East 
German regime, as the need arises, on a 
technical level—much as the West Germans 
do. We should encourage the West Germans 
to take a more forthcoming and confident 
view of such relations between the United 
States and East Germany, and to expand 
rather than contract their own contacts with 
East Germans. 


“We should not, however, agree to official 
recognition to East Germany, nor expect the 
West Germans to do so at this time.” 


Honor Students Discuss Challenge of 
Space Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 18, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the 34th annual commencement 
of the Wilson High School at West Lawn, 
Pa., seven honor students made excellent 
addresses which reflect the thinking of 
our youth about the challenges of the 
space age. 

The principal commencement address 
was delivered by Dr. Eugene M. Emme, a 
historian of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. The awards 
to the honor student swere presented by 
rine ha D, Rehrer, secondary prin- 
cipal. - 

Wilson High School is in the suburban 
area near Reading. It has the distinc- 
tion of being an outstanding school. 

Every year the senior class comes to 
Washington to get an inside look at their 
Congress and to visit historic national 
shrines. 

The addresses given by the seven honor 
students and the quality of its graduat- 
ing students reflect the devotion of a 
talented and dedicated faculty at Wilson 
High headed by Supervising Principal 
William C. Kutz. 

The award winners were Dale E. 
Witiver, Lee A. Miller, Wilbert J. Matz, 
Jr., Frederic R. Barth, John S. Saylor 
III, H. Theodore Stump, and Christopher 
Craig. 


Mr, Speaker, those among us who look 
to the future with fear and pessimism 
may take some comfort in knowing that 
in growing numbers, our Nation’s youth 
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are thinking and preparing to meet the 
challenge of the space age. 

Their interest in health education, 
character development, cultural under- 
standing, intelligent use of leisure time, 
vocational preparation, and good citi- 
zenship as reflected in the following 
essays is a good omen for our Nation's 
future. 

GREETINGS AND INTRODUCTION 
(By Dale E. Witwer) 

Fellow classmates, faculty, parents, and 
friends of the class, it gives me great pleasure 
to initiate the commencement program of 
the class of 1963. The theme Education for 
the Space Age” Is certainly a most appro- 
priate one. 

Our recent space efforts can be liked to the 
first flights at Kitty Hawk. They, too, were 
first unmanned but were followed by 
manned flights, completely preplanned and 
of a few seconds’ duration. Their experi- 
ments were, again, power limited, but they 
soon progressed beyond that point. Space 
exploration is now at that same stage of 
development. 

In the process of conquering space, a com- 
mon, but very important, factor cannot be 
overlooked, This factor is the individual. 
The enigma of the individual in the space age 
is a major problem in the world today; we 
dare not become mere mechanical machines, 
Our school systems are the natural places for 
the preparation of the individual. Here, 
along with the emphasis placed on the 
sciences and mathematics, other values are 
stressed. Among these are character, citi- 
zenship, health, leisure, vocations, and cul- 
tural understanding—our six topics for 
tonight. ~ 

Our guest speaker, Dr. Eugene M. Emme, 
NASA historian, is going to present the chal- 
lenges of space exploration. However, the 
present developments are only the begin- 
ning; as the key to one horizon of scientific 
achievement is found, a door to another and 
far more complex horizon is opened. There 
are an infinite number of horizons, keys, and 
doors. Who can foresee what the future will 
hold for coming generations? 

Time will not permit my six classmates to 
go into detall on any of the phases of educa- 
tion that will be discussed. But they do 
hope that they will impress upon you the 
importance of keeping our educational pro- 
gram in line with the progress of science and 
space exploration, for the development of 
the individual is an increasingly vital factor 
in today's world, 

HEALTH EDUCATION 
(By Lee A. Miller) 


At a time when the world is full of dangers 
for America, when a new frontier, space, 
must be conquered, the strength of this Na- 
tion as a leader for freedom-loving nations 
Hes with the collective well-being of our peo- 
ple. The adults and youth of America need 
to develop a level of physical, mental, moral, 
and spiritual fitness which no other group 
of people in this world can match. 

The vital drive which propels all life has 
brought America to the point of a cosmic 
awareness that her people must conquer the 
obstacles of space and communism if the 
kind of life we lead is to continue. To ac- 
complish this task, the health and physical 
fitness of America must be such that each 
individual has the gift of quick recovery 
from the stress of a day's work, the ability 
and energy to carry a heavy schedule of 
studies, the strength to control his emo- 
tions in time of crisis such as the cold war 
areas of Cuba, Vietnam, Berlin, and the 
Congo, and the ability to compete both 
physically and profesionally with the other 
Communist nations of the world. If Amer- 
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icans can do all this, they will make their 
Mark in the world. 

The minds and bodies of the American 
People must show superb abilities, excellent 
Physically shape, brilliant intellect, high 
ideals, and hopes to meet the unique stress 
and environmental conditions which are 
found in the space age. 

The question arises, How do we prepare 
Our people? In answering this question we 
look to education to teach youth how to 
develop strength, flexibility, and agility. We 
Must expand our health services, health edu- 
Cation, and our physical education programs. 
We must devote more time to physical ac- 
tivity and to participation in sports, Coordi- 
nation between the schools and community, 
between parents and educators is needed to 
promote a resourceful, vigorous program that 
will stir the mind of youth. to build the 
strength and energy that is their American 
heritage. 

Somewhere in this hectic life of cars, ele- 
Vators, escalators, trains, and mechanical 
gadgets which minimize our physical exer- 
tion in our daily work, there still lies a great 
Nation of people full of courage, decency, 
and vitality, with both purpose and achieve- 
ment which, in the end, shall preserve this 
great Republic of ours. 

Let us, then, the future generation, assume 
dur duty to be strong enough physically and 
Mentally to meet and defeat any adversary 
at any place and at any time, whether it be 
in this old world of ours or in the new world 
of space. 

CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 
(By Wilbert J. Matz, Jr.) 

The evaluation of the total character, 
Whether of an individual or a nation, as yet 
eludes scientific analysis. The dictionary 
deines character as a trait or characteristic, 
Or moral excellence. Let us trace this qual- 
ity in man's development. 

From antiquity we have the story of 4 
People whose individual and national char- 
acter was at a very low ebb, The Creator 
designated one man who was to survive by 
building a boat to withstand a flood of wa- 
ters which annihilated the then known peo- 
Ples of the earth. When that episode passed, 
Noah and his family repopulated the earth. 

A segment of that society, we are told, 
Migrated and selected to live on a plain. 
Character was again placed in jeopardy be- 
Cause selfishness prompted the people to say, 
“Let us build a monument which will reach 
into outer space toward the heavens so that 
We shall be remembered for posterity.” But 
this ediface was to glorify man, not God. 
Looking upon it, then, God decided it was 
not good and cast upon the builders a con- 
fusion of tongues. The monument built 
amid this confusion of tongues was known 
as the Tower of Babel, and it finally col- 
lapsed. Man had been interested primarily 
in ita significance as a symbol of his ma- 
terlal prosperity and of his own superiority. 

Now, after many milienniums, we are 
again reaching into outer space. We hope 
that this time God will look with favor upon 
the venture. The approach today is very 
realistic. By means of locomotion, man now 
leaves the surface of the earth, releasing 
himself from the gravitational pull, orbits 
around the earth and again returns to the 
earth. 

The apparent motive is to probe the 
depths of nature's laws and to use our 
knowledge of these laws in our space en- 
deavors. But in seeking the scientific and 
mechanical know-how required to accom- 
Dlish this unusual feat, we have perhaps 
Come a little closer to finding the quality 
ot perfection. 

Consider the selection of the men who 
Carry out the optimum effort. Physical and 
emotional reactions are given a thorough 
Check, such thoroughness arising from the 
humane desire to preserve the life of the 
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individual, However, more significant in the 
study of character is the fact that the thou- 
sands of individuals participating in this 
space project have proved their sincerity of 
effort, or we might say their integrity, which 
is an unbroken faith in an ideal. Sincerity, 
then, would seem to be a keystone of char- 
acter. 

Let us look specifically at Maj. Gordon 
Cooper, the most recent astronaut, whose 
life in the space capsule was similar to liy- 
ing in a glass fishbowl. We could see him 
through television, and we could hear his 
voice; the technicians could measure his 
brain waves, blood pressure, heartbeat; and 
finally we had a firsthand look at the re- 
sults of character. Through the close scru- 
tiny of Cooper in his glass bowl, we may say 
we have seen character in action. 

The Philosopher Spinoza once said, in 
effect, Man who has the attribute of reason 
does not fear.” No one watching Major Coo- 
per can doubt that he used the attribute of 
reason to the utmost. 

Since example Is more powerful than pre- 
cept, need we ask for further definition or 
analysis of character? It is sufficient to say 
that not only in our space efforts but in our 
everyday living on this planet, we need cour- 
age and composure, sincerity and integrity, 
intelligent use of knowledge and reason, and 
above all, faith in the divine power man has 
recognized over the centuries. 

And if we, as individuals, are armed with 
these qualities, shall we have the national 
character needed to continue our advance 
into outer space? Shall we be getting nearer 
to God, the infinite source? If we reach 
other planets and if we encounter a lower 
or a higher source of life, what will be the 
outcome? 

CULTURAL UNDERSTANDING 
(By Frederic Barth) 

It is quite evident that the threat of 
danger or a spectacular rift in foreign re- 
lations brings the people of a nation into 
close communion. The struggle before them 
has an effect of uniting their differences and 
overcoming their weaknesses as a people. 
The space age has initiated similar feelings 
of unity within our own country, feelings 
almost visible in the tense atmosphere sur- 
rounding a sidewalk television. Men and 
women who have never met converse freely, 
exchanging their emotions as they await word 
on their orbiting neighbor. Here is a 
brotherhood, a closeness which develops from 
man's regard for man. This closeness pro- 
duces in everyone a sense of well-being unlike 
any other. 

Our Nation's scientific progress is entirely 
a product of unity. The contributions of 
Einstein—a German, Bohr—a Dane, and 
Fermi—an Italian, helped us achieve our po- 
sition in the space age. And yet, why must 
such powerful and productive unity be lim- 
ited to scientific achievements? With such 
insight Into the awesome creativity of sci- 
entists working together, it staggers the imag- 
ination to consider the possibilities before a 
unified world. 

A single note played on any musical in- 
strument-can hardly be called beautiful in 
itself. Rather, it takes the myriad tones of 
many instruments to produce a moving sym- 
phony. Each of these tones is important to 
the harmony of the whole, and the loss of 
any one would find the composition incom- 
plete. 

In a like mannor, all men must be con- 
ditioned to respond to beauty and great- 
ness, to band together in quest of goals 
beneficial to all, forgetting the selfish in- 
terests of a divided world. Culturally, our 
world has always been emphasizing its dif- 
ferences. Man has always been a mocker 
of things strange to him. His lack of under- 
standing has caused him to ridicule religions, 
customs, and moral values of any number of 
cultures. Such attacks have never succeeded 
in building up any people or their society; 
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instead it seems that man has strangely 
enough, been building a yolk of burden for 
himself each time he has opposed one of his 
own kind. If the need to resolve these prob- 
lems is r ized in this very age, it is 
obvious that intolerance and lack of under- 
standing should not be a part of our other- 
wise bright future. 

The dedicated mind must now center its 
efforts on improving human relationships, 
which have been impaired by self-interest. 

Every man must recognize the folly of his 
own selfishness and turn to aid his neighbor 
in establishing a world community, 

USE or LEISURE TIME 
(By John Saylor III) 

Leisure—is it a problem? Why bother 
even to think about it, much less speak on 
so insignificant a topic? The answer is that 
leisure is fast becoming a major concern of 
our Government, and it is not an unimpor- 
tant and easily ignored problem. Today's 
average workingman labors a little over 
half as long as his counterpart of 50 years 
ago, while the workweek continues to 
shrink. Retirement age is now a compulsory 
65, and even the hours children spend in 
school have been shortened. Leisure is big 
business. Sporting goods suppliers, publish- 
ing houses, and the multimillion dollar tele- 
vision industry all thrive and have as their 
lifeblood the leisure of America. 

All right—we have leisure. Does this nec- 
essarily constitute a problem? For many, 
leisure is a pleasure and a blessing, and for 
some it is a curse. The curse of loneliness 
and boredom which fosters Juvenile delin- 
quency, alcoholism, crime, gambling, and 
ultimately Insanity. People are intelligent 
and because of this ability to reason they 
must have a focus for their thoughts. A 
feeling of accomplishing something, of hav- 
ing some effect, good or bad, on society is 
needed by every human being. If no pro- 
ductive outlet is available, men invariably 
turn to the destructive to satiate their lust 
for importance. 

Therefore society must provide some way 
of dispersing all this surplus animal energy. 
This may not be accomplished as in George 
Orwells“ 1984“ by coercing people into ac- 
cepting what the Government thinks right. 
The only feasible method of helping the 
human beings cope with leisure time is to 
provide them with varied opportunities while 
they are still In school. After 40 years of 
working as an engineer, a retired man may 
remember how much he enjoyed acting in a 
class play during his schooldays and there- 
fore Join a local dramatic group. A recent 
high school graduate who had learned to like 
photography in school could use his free 
Saturday to develop his own darkroom and 
become more interested in his hobby instead 
of ending up in the local bar. 

Educators can encourage interests in 
graphic arts, reading, dramatics, music, met- 
alshop and other flelds to help people occupy 
themselves. The community, too, educates 
and it can help by sponsoring clubs for 
groups of people with common interests and 
by providing recreational facilities for young 
and for old. Another necessity of every per- 
son is something higher and something bet- 
ter than himself to cling to and trust in. 
A sincere faith in God is to be cherished 
and strived for. 4 

All these things provide a way of making 
each individual feel that he is needed to 
make our world complete * * * and each 
person Is needed. If we can all learn to help 
others and ourselves while using our leisure 
time in an enjoyable way, the world will 
have come much closer to attaining that 
happiness it seeks, 

GROWTH IN CITIZENSHIP 
(By H. Theodore Stump) 

What does citizenship mean today in an 
era when vast new reservoirs of knowledge 
are constantly being opened to man? Is it 
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more difficult for a person 
member of our society than 
years ago? These questions must certainly 
be answered if we are to define citizenship. 

Today's citizen—not as a mere name in a 
census book, but rather as a man devoted 
to a troubled world and loyal to his own 
country—has many obstacles with which to 
cope if he hopes to be an asset to his fellow- 
man. It seems a great many generation will 
pass before man will be ready to live for 
such common goals as the conquering of the 
universe or the elimination of poverty. 

As a start he must learn to have faith 
and trust in himself; only then will he be 
ready to trust others. The community is the 
next hurdle in this race for not simply peace- 
ful coexistence but for peaceful existence. 
How can we attempt to end a cold world war 
while our faces are still being seared by the 
heat of a smaller but hotter local conflict be- 
tween decency and vice, gambling, murder, 
corruption, and the rest of this list which has 
become the constitution of our fair com- 
munity. Perhaps this document could be 
obliterated if we, as citizens, exerted a bit 
of effort. 

The extinguishing of such local conflagra- 
tions would lead the attack on our more 
numerous national problems. In my opinion, 
no man can be considered a true citizen of 
his country if he harbors feelings of com- 
placency toward corrupt politics or racial 
prejudice. The latter of these problems—the 
rift between the Negro and the white is in- 
dubitably one of the gravest ever encountered 
by our Nation. Complete integration and 
the elimination of prejudice are the only 
conceivable solutions to this issue. In the 
past hundred years we have traveled only 
a short distance toward the necessary goal, 
but at least we are progressing toward the 
answers to this and many other problems. 

Now try to visualize the seemingly infinite 
number of world difficulties, among which 
the cold war, poverty, and illiteracy are most 
distressing. A solution to these seems un- 
attainable unless the 3 billion inhabitants 
of this earth join to form one immense citi- 
zenry with a common ideal. Such a force 
would assure man of success in any endeavor. 

Since, however, a utopia like this is at best 
only visionary, the question remains: Are we 
ready to becomes citizens of the universe if 
we seem unable to be successful citizens of 
our own communities, nations, and world? 
Possibly, space and its exploration hold the 
solutions to our problems. Might not the 
desire to conquer the mysteries of that end- 
less void force humanity to combine its 
efforts? This result is not impossible; how- 
ever, that such desires might lead instead to 
greater problems is just as believable. With 
us lies the answer to the ultimate question: 
Are we, humanity, ready to accept citizen- 
ship in the age of space? 


VOCATIONAL PREPARATION 


(By Christopher Craig) 

For 12 long years we have traveled what 
at times seemed the rocky road of education. 
Looking back, those 12 years seem now to be 
not so long. In some future day, they may 
seem all too short. What have we been 
doing during those 12 years? It is hoped that 
we have been getting an education. And 
what is that education for? It is for many 
things—among them, to train us for a voca- 
tion; to train us so that we can lead a useful 
life, and do some small act, some small ac- 
complishment to leave this earth a better 
place. 

For some of us, the job is done. We are 
ready now to go forth in our chosen field. 
For others, education will continue for 2, 4, 
even 8 or 10 more years. This time will be 
spent preparing us for our vocation. 

But that is not the sole purpose of an 
education. Not only does it train us for an 
occupation; it trains us for choosing an 


to be a worthy 
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occupation. We have been gaining informa- 
tion in occupations; we have been gaining 
information on occupations. And we have 
been gaining the wisdom to choose that occu- 
pation which best suits our temperament. 

For work need not be some loathesome 
task we would rather not do, Our occupa- 
tions should be what we are happiest doing. 
and if we would rather be doing something 
else, we had best do something else. That 
is part of the purpose of education; to pre- 
vent us from making such a mistake, so that 
we do choose the field in which we will be 
most content. That profession we choose 
must be chosen with care, for we will be in 
it for life. 

Or will we? The time we live in is one of 
rapid change. Some occupations become 
obsolete; others take precedence. The occu- 
pation we choose today may, in 10 years, be 
relatively useless. “The old order changeth, 
yielding place to new * * *." We must be 
ready for that change when it comes, whether 
it is a complete change of occupation, or a 
change within our chosen occupations. 

We are now in the midst of an explosion 
of the aggregate knowledge available to 
mankind. It is variously estimated that 
present knowledge has a half-life of 10 years; 
that is, half of what we know today will be 
useless in 10 years. The other half will be 
knowledge not even glimpsed today. We 
must be constantly aware of these changes 
going on—aware of the new, and knowledge- 
able in it. A 

That is a third purpose of education, to 
make us better able to learn new things, and 
there are many new things we will have to 
learn, constantly, to keep pace with the 
times. When we stop learning, we start 
vegetating. We become less and less useful 
in our chosen fleld. Education is a continu- 
ous process. By mere dint of being in in- 
dustry approximately three times longer than 
in school, that is where most of our learning 
will be. In school, we have learned to learn. 

So, in the last 12 years we have been learn- 
ing vocations, we have been learning to 
choose a vocation, and we have been educated 
in the learning processes. We must now 
choose our vocations, and choose with care, 
for our vocation is our education. 


Public Power Uses Tax Dollars for 
Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks I would 
like to include the following column, 
“Taxpayers Foot Public Power Project 
Costs,” written by William A. Doyle and 
appearing in the Houston Post. The 
facts contained in this article should 
make interesting reading for those who 
are under the impression that public 
power is a gift from a beneficent govern- 
ment: 

From the Houston (Tex.) Post, July 9, 1963] 
THE DAILY INVESTOR: TAXPAYERS Foot PUBLIC 
POWER PROJECT Costs 
(By William A. Doyle) 

Question. I am disturbed by all the propa- 
ganda being spread around by so-called pub- 
lic power organizations. Those socialists are 
financed by the Federal Government. I am 
very unhappy about this because I own 
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stock in some investor-owned public utility 
companies. These investments are intended 
to provide me income and also to help put 
my grandson through college. 

I was really shocked to see an advertise- 
ment in a national magazine claiming that 
America’s rural electric systems are following 
in Daniel Boone's footsteps, Who pays for 
this propaganda? 

Answer. Youdo. Ido, And so does every 
other taxpayer in these United States.. It's 
as simple as that. 

The so-called public power people are liv- 
ing high these days, thanks to their patsies 
in government. Soclalistie power systems 
(and that’s a much more honest description) 
are springing up and expanding like crazy. 

And, frankly, the whole thing is just that 
crazy. 

A socialistic power organization (whether 
it be a Tennessee Valley Authority or a rural 
electric system or a municipally-owned sys- 
tem or anything else of that tlk) can only 
survive because it lives on the taxpayers’ 
dollars. 

If any of those outfits had to go out and 
raise money (for construction, improvements, 
etc.) without Government subsidies taxes, 
as investor-owned companies must, the 
bureaucrats who are getting fat running and 
promoting them would drop dead. 

I am well aware that this column is cer- 
tain to bring in a dogmatic, organized letter- 
writing campaign from public power people 
and their patsles. For them, I have the fol- 
lowing reply. 

Get your nose out of the public trough 
and try earning your living: 

Question. I am 72. My wife is 65. For 
years we have accumulated Pacific Power & 
Light Co. common stock, We don't want 
to worry unnecessarily but we are concerned 
about the published stories that Secretary 
of the Interior Stewart L. Udall is trying to 
“build an empire and strangle private indus- 
try” by spending billions of taxpayers’ dol- 
lars on powerlines and similar projects. 

We fear that the Government may take 
over Pacific Power & Light. Is there any 
danger of this? 

Answer. Rest easy. Any danger of that 
(in the immediate future or even in your 
lifetime) seems more than remote just 
about impossible. 

There's no getting around the fact that 
Udall has been pushing socialistic power 
projects—to the detriment of investor-owned 
utility companies and at the cost of all the 
Nation's taxpayers. 

You should realize that Udall is a member 
of President Kennedy’s Cabinet. What 
Udall does refiects the policies of the New 
Frontier. J 

Where electric utility companies are con- 
cerned, those policies are far out—in left 
field. 

But, from the mailbag, it’s easy to spot the 
growing resentment of those Udall-Kennedy 
policies. That's a hopeful sign. There are 
millions of utility company stockholders in 
this country. It's about time that poli- 
ticians began to show some concern for those 
stockholders and voters. 


The New Jersey Military Academy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important segments in the vital 
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Armed Forces Reserve of our Nation is 

the National Guard. 

While not denigrating the Guards of 
Other States, we from New Jersey are es- 
pecially proud of our National Guard. 

One of the many reasons for the con- 
tinuing excellence of New Jersey's Guard 
is the careful selection and training of 
its officers. 

The New Jersey Military Academy at 
Sea Girt is the major source of officer 
replacements. The academy was estab- 
lished in 1957 on the orders of Maj. Gen. 
James F. Cantwell, the distinguished and 
effective chief of staff of the New Jersey 
Department of Defense. And it has 

n a success from its very start. 

Since my colleagues are all concerned 
with the subject of our national defense, 
I would like to insert at this point in the 
Record an article about the academy 
Which was written by Mr. Warren Ken- 
net and appeared in the Newark Sunday 
News yesterday: 

New Jersey Mrirary ACapemy TOUCH: 133 
or 177 OFFICER TRAINEES LEFT IN GUARD 
Crass 

(By Warren Kennet) 


Sea Gmr.— Through the New Jersey Mili- 
tary Academy, founded here in 1957, the Na- 
tional Guard is producing its own officers. 

Students are trained under a formula set 
up by the Army Infantry School at Fort 
Benning, Ga. To date 457 candidates have 
been graduated. 

Today State o candidate schools are 
about the only way the Guard can get re- 
Placement Officers for those who must leave 
the service under the provisions of the Re- 
Serve Officers’ Personnel Act and those who 
leave the Guard voluntarily or through 
Tetirement. 

New Jersey was one of the first States to 
Organize an officers candidate school. It was 
instituted on orders of Maj. Gen. James F. 
Cantwell, chief of staff of the New Jersey De- 
Partment of Defense. He was one of the first 
Guard leaders in the country to recognize 
the need for supplying qualified, trained of- 
flcers if the Guard was to retain its position 
as the first line of defense behind the Active 
Army. 

Maj. Gen. Edward O. Wolf, commander of 
the 50th Armored Division of the Army 
Guard is superintendent of the academy. 
Col. William R. Sharp, head of the operations 
And training division of the Defense Depart- 
Ment, who has had years of experience as a 
Combat officer, is commandant. 

Standards are so high for admission and 
training that the school has been dubbed 
the “Little West Point." Army Secretary 
Cyrus R. Vance visited the school a week ago. 
It was his first visit to any officers candidate 
Schoo] and he said: “I’m glad this was the 

because I'm sure I'm not going to see 
any better.” 

Every effort is made to encourage young 
men in the Guard to apply for admission to 
the academy but not all get by the board 
Of officers who screen the candidates and 
Some of those accepted are not able to com- 
Plete the program. 

The present class, seventh of the school, 
completed 2 weeks of field training here to- 
day. A total of 177 men applied for admis- 
Sion but only 146 were approved by the 

ard. Since then the class has been re- 
duced to 133. And, because of the rigid 
Course of instruction more may drop out or 
be dropped before graduation time. 

The school stresses adequate motivation of 
the candidates. They must have the capac- 
ity to absorb a vast amount of instruction 
in a short time and they must be in top 
Physical condition. 

Of the present class, which will take a full 
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year’s training on weekends and serve an- 
other 2-week period at the academy next 
year before graduation, 80 percent are col- 
lege trained and 40 percent are college grad- 
uates. The remainder have the required high 
school level of education. The average age 
of the candidates is 24.5 years. 

Besides publishing the program of instruc- 
tion, the Infantry School provides lesson 
plans and necessary student materials, sug- 
gestions for training aids, and references. It 
also writes all examinations and grades the 
papers. Candidates failing to maintain an 
average of 70 are required to appear before 
a board of officers for a review of their rec- 
ords: The commandant gets the board's rec- 
ommendation in each case. 

Instructors are drawn from the various 
units of the Army National Guard and the 
same high standards that prevail in the se- 
lection of candidates are applied in the as- 
signment of officers and enlisted men to the 
staff and faculty. Advisers to the Army 
National Guard are also used as members of 
the staff and faculty. 

The program contains 269 hours of in- 
struction, 180 mandatory and 89 optional. 
However, 22 hours of optional subjects must 
be selected and programed by the State of- 
ficer candidate school. Thus the candidates 
complete the 202 hours of instruction which 
is required for Federal recognition as a sec- 
ond lieutenant. 


While at summer field training the course 
is particularly tough since the students get a 
large amount of tactical training in addition 
to classroom work. Physical fitness and 
leadership are considered the two most im- 
portant essentials in the school. 

The school, which has been a model for 
others in many States, is strictly a New Jer- 
sey product. Although some Federal funds 
were provided, the greater part of the cost of 
remodeling and rehabilitation of various 
bulldings used here by the academy, were 
paid for by the State of New Jersey. In the 
6 years the school has been in existence an 
estimated $172,000 has been appropriated by 
the State for capital improvements and op- 
eration. 


Russian Action Against Jews a Violation 
of U.N. Charter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing articles by the well-known col- 
umnist, Roscoe Drummond, and excerpts 
from a report by Dr. Richard C. Hertz, 
chairman of the Committee on Jews in 
the Soviet Orbit for the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis, present 
tragic evidence of virulent anti-Semitism 
in the Soviet Union. Mr. Drummond 
describes the mass Soviet show trials 
against “economic parasites,” the real 
purpose of which is to encourage anti- 
Jewish prejudice among the Soviet popu- 
lation. Dr. Hertz speaks of the Soviet 
type of anti-Semitism as “cultural geno- 
cide”—a deliberate attempt on the part 
of the Soviet Government to destroy 
Jewish culture, learning, religion. 

Soviet discrimination toward the Jews, 
I submit, is a blatant violation of the 
obligations to promote human rights 
which the Soviet Union assumed when 
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it signed and ratified the United Nations 
Charter. One of the purposes of the 
United Nations, as set forth in article 
1, paragraph 3, is to promote and en- 
courage “respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms for all with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion,” Article 56 contains a pledge 
whereby members engage themselves 
to take joint and separate action in co- 
operation with the United Nations to 
promote “universal respect for, and ob- 
servance of, human rights and funda- 
mental freedom for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language, or reli- 
gion.” The Soviet Union has not lived 
up to its solemn promise in article 56. 

Furthermore, on December 9, 1948, 
the United Nations General Assembly 
unanimously adopted a Convention on 
Genocide which confirmed that genocide, 
whether committed in time of peace or 
in time of war, was a crime under inter- 
national law which the contracting 
parties undertook to prevent and to 
punish. The convention defined geno- 
cide as any of the following acts com- 
mitted with intent to destroy, in whole or 
in part, a national, ethnical, racial or 
religious group as such: (a) Killing 
members of the group; (b) causing seri- 
ous bodily or mental harm to members 
of the group; (c) deliberately inflicting 
on the group conditions of life calculated 
to bring about its physical destruction 
in whole or in part; (d) imposing meas- 
ures intended to prevent births within 
the group; (e) forcibly transferring 
children of the group to another group.” 
The Soviet Union signed the Convention 
on December 16, 1949 and ratified it on 
May 3, 1954. It appears that Soviet 
discrimination toward its Jewry has 
reached the point where it is violating 
the UN Convention on Genocide, Is it by 
accident, that, as Mr. Drummond points 
out, of the more than 140 death sentences 
handed down in the economic crimes 
trails, at least 83 of the condemned have 
been Jews? Or are the Soviet show 
trials a deliberate genocide campaign 
parading under the mask of a war 
against “economic parasites”? t 

A better indication of the Soviet atti- 
tude toward human rights than its sig- 
nature of the Genocide Convention is 
probably its refusal to suport the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 
adopted by the General Assembly on De- 
cember 10, 1948. Eight members of the 
United Nations abstained in the vote on 
the declaration, six of them Soviet bloc 
countries, including the Soviet Union. 
The declaration states that all human 
beings are free and equal; that no ons 
shall be subjected to inhuman punish- 
ment; that all are equal before the law 
and are entitled without any discrimina- 
tion to equal protection of the law; and 
that everyone has the right to freedom 
of thought, conscience, and religion and 
of peaceful assembly. In stating his 
objections to the declaration, the Soviet 
delegate argued that it was directed 
against national sovereignty. Thus, the 
true Soviet position on human rights was 
revealed: the state is above the human 
person. The following articles by Mr. 
Drummond and Dr. Hertz confirm these 
conclusions: 
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[From the Buletin of Temple Beth El, May 
31, 1963] 
JEWS AND JUDAISM IN THE SOVIET ORBIT 
(By Dr. Richard C. Hertz) 

(Nor. — Dr. Richard O. Herta is chairman 
ot the Committee on Jews in the Soviet Or- 
bit for the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis. His report, recently published in 
the newest Yearbook of the CCAR, sum- 
marizes the genera] situation of Jews and 
Judaism behind the Iron Curtain. Because 
it is of interest to miore than rabbis, a por- 
tion is excerpted here.) 

Nearly 3 million Jews in the U.S.S.R. are 
being slowly strangled spiritually by the So- 
viet policy of forcible assimilation. Jewish 
identification is insisted upon by the Gov- 
ernment but allowed to have no real content. 
Cultural and religious discrimination against 
the Jewish minority is widely practiced. 
Jewish synagogues are gradually being closed, 
their leaders arrested and disappearing in a 
mysterious manner reminiscent of Stalin- 
ism. No Jewish education can be given to 
the young. No Jewish schools and Jewish 
organizations are allowed. No Jewish rell- 
gious books are published, No voluntary as- 
sociations of Jews are permitted to meet. 
No contact with other Jewish congregations 
or with the outside Jewish world Is tolerated. 
No young people are to be found in the syna- 
gogues still operating—just old people whom 
the Kremlin allows to let die off along with 
their withering Judaism and their faded, 
tattered Taleisim. The young people seem to 
have little spiritual or moral determination 
to resist the drying up of the Jewish stream. 
Many have intermarried or surrendered to 
the Communist pounding that religion is 
“the opiate of the masses.” Many have 
swallowed the Lenin-Stalin line about reli- 
gion and today are largely antireligious, 
atheistic, law-abiding Russian citizens. 

Meanwhile discrimination against the 
Jews is widely practiced, especially in the 
military and diplomatic and higher echelons 
of education and government. Anti-Jewish 
feeling in Russia, so deeply rooted since the 
days of the czars, is still rampant despite 
Soviet protestations to the contrary. Jews 
must carry on their internal identification 
card the stamp “Jew” and thereby subject 
themselves to discrimination subtle or overt. 
Though Jews have minority status, they are 

tted none of the rights or privileges of 
that status, such as having cultural auton- 
omy with their own press or language or 
gathering place. Jews are not permitted to 
be reunited with their families who have 
emigrated to other parts of the world. 
Their mail is censored. Jews are not per- 
mitted to engage in any of the national cul- 
tural exchange. Every effort to arrange such 
an exchange has thus far failed to be ap- 
proved by the Soviet authorities, 

Thus, Soviet Jews appear to be Jews with- 
out leadership, without faith, without orga- 
nization, without commitment, even with- 
out the will to survive as Jews. As one col- 
lege student visiting Russian Jewry wrote 
home to his parents last summer, “Just as 
Catholicism in Poland, Judaism grows 
stronger in the basements and catacombs 
of refuge than in a synagogue. As for now, 
the Jews in Russia remain a chosen people— 
chosen for economic discrimination and cul- 
tural extinction.” 

Although Mr. Khrushchey has expounded 
at great length on the sins of Stalin, he has 
completely glided over and the sins 
of Stalin against the Jews in his black years. 
The Jews of Russia are silent. They can- 
not speak out, and their spirit is In chains 
of fear lest the Stalinist methods return. 

The real danger of the U.S. S. R. s type of 
anti-Semitism is the discriminatory policy 
militating against the survival of Jews as a 
national and religious minority. It is a pol- 
icy of cultural genocide. Soviet anti-Semi- 
tism is not Just an official policy against its 
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Jewish citizens, It is much more subtle. 
It is again Jewish culture, Jewish learning, 
Jewish religion, It is against the men who 
perpetuate those values—the rabbis, the 
teachers, the writers, the journalists, the 
poets, and others who are identified with a 
distinctly Jewish culture. By way of con- 
trast, Soviet anti-Semitism Is different from 
czarist ms. Then it was the destruc- 
tion of Jews that was determined, but Juda- 
ism survived. Now, Jews manage to make 
a living in the U.S. S. R., but the destruction 
of Judaism is the target. 

The battle for Jewish survival runs low 
in the U.S.S.R. Time is on the side of the 
Kremlin. After 45 years of communism, 
Khrushchev does not have to make the same 
mistake as Hitler. He can patiently wait 
out the deaths of those over sixty, who re- 
member the days of their youth. Time in 
slowly de-Judaizing the young Russian Jews 
who have lost their synagogues, their 
Yeshivas, their rabbis, their prayerbooks, 
their Bibles, their Talmuds, their Hebrew 
language. Only folk memories remain as a 
nostalgic leftover of the once proud and 
virile Russian Jewry. 

Still, as dark as the picture looks, there 
are a few—the saving remnant—who have 
retained an unshaken loyalty to Judaism 
and a historic attachment to the Jewish 
people. They dare not be vocal yet, but 
they are there, strong, unmistakable, anxious 
to have contact with Jews outside of their 
prison walls, famished for some bread of the 
spirit. As long as they carry on, the time 
has not yet come to write off 3 million Jews 
in Russia. 


U.S.S.R. AND THE STATE OF ISRAEL 


What about the U.S.8.R.’s relations with 
Israel this year? Only as recently as 1948, 
when Israel declared its independence, the 
U.S.S.R. rushed to recognize the new Jewish 
state at once. But Russia's diplomatic sup- 
port of Israel was not motivated by any love 
for Jews or for Zionism. Self-interest and 
self-advantage dictated Soviet moves as in 
all Soviet diplomatic maneuvering. Russia 
was anxious to discredit Britain and expose 
the malfeasance and chaos which British 
imperialism had brought in its wake. This 
was effective Communist propaganda, How- 
ever, since 1948, the U.S.S.R, has steadily and 
openly set upon a course of infiltration into 
the Middle East, wooing the Arabs and try- 
ing to establish there a sphere of interest. 
This past year showed that Soviet power is 
not as influential as the Kremlin might hope. 
Signs that Nasser is weakening his ties with 
Moscow came to light. Disappointed with 
its lack of success in the Middle East, the 
Kremlin initiated an even stronger propa- 
ganda drive against Israel, Arab realists, 
both in Egypt and in Syria, are beginning 
to realize that the vast supply of arms and 
economic aid from Moscow is not motivated 
by altruistic reasons but has been a purely 
political maneuver in the cold war. Russia 
has brought flerce charges against “the 
Zionists who always use im to con- 
solidate their position in the Middle East.” 

A new low In anti-Zionist denunciation 
Was reached this year in Moscow broadcasts. 
Zionist leaders were accused of “maintain- 
ing links with German reyenge-seekers, with 
Portuguese butchers, with Franco and even 
with the extremists in Algeria.” 


everything else.” 

Even the Israeli diplomats of the Israel 
Embassy in Moscow, always trailed by Soviet 
plainclothesmen, were ordered to sit in a sep- 
arate section of the Moscow Central Syna- 
gogue when they attended Sabbath services. 
This would segregate them by a corde sani- 
taire and prevent them from having conver- 
sation or contact with Moscow Jews. 

The new Soviet drive against Israel this 
year, therefore, seems like an additional link 
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in the pattern of the anti-Jewish, anti-for- 
eign, anti-Western program of the Kremlin. 
It could only be construed as a fresh attempt 
to prevent a settling down of relations in the 
Middle East, where news of Israeli progress 
and prosperity was already reaching Arab 
ears. Exploiting anti-Israel sentiment in the 
United Nations, as well as in the Middle East, 
seems motivated by the traditional Russian 
technique of fomenting suspicion and inse- 
curity, two elements which suit Russia's aims 
and have long been associated with her tac- 
tics for winning the world for the Communist 
conspiracy. 


Jews BEING Purceo BY RUSSIAN. COURTS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WAsHINGTON.—A vast and many-sided 
campaign against “economic parasites" is be- 
ing carried out in the Soviet Union today— 
with ominous overtones. 

Its declared objective is understandable. 
It is to eradicate widespread economic crime 
in which large numbers of Soviet citizens 
apparently engage in one degree or another. 

Three powerful instruments of the state 
are being used in this concerted operation. 
They are: mass show trials, a mounting 
number of death sentences, and a nation- 
wide propaganda drive in the Soviet press. 

In dozens of Soviet cities people are being 
mobilized to witness the trials and to endorse 
the convictions (which always come out the 
same way: guilty). The crimes are described 
as embezzlement of public funds and prop- 
erty, currency speculation and bribery. In 
groups of 8 to 60, the accused are tried and 
sentenced—without right of appeal and 
generally to long imprisonment. 

Steadily the toll has mounted of those 
sentenced to death by shooting. It has 
reached more than 140. 

While world attention has been riveted on 
the death sentences, there is another aspect 
of this campaign which is even more omi- 
nous—that in the show trials, in the death 
sentences, in the press propaganda, Soviet 
Jews are being uniquely singled out for at- 


` tack, for calumny, and for death. Most of 


the mass trials have been anti-Jewish in 
character and of the more than 140 sen- 
tenced to death, at least 83 have been Jews. 

I have examined full translations of re- 
ports of many of these cases. They reveal an 
unmistakable pattern of hostility to Jews. 
In many the religious affiliation of the ac- 
cused is explicit. But even when the word 
“Jew” is not used, the Jewish names of the 
accused are prominently featured. 

The campaign plays many variations on 
one central theme: the Jew Is antihero in 
the Soviet Union. It pulls out all the stops 
on the traditional anti-Jewish stereotypes. 
The Jew is described as having “an insatiable 
thirst for money and skill at its acquisition.” 
Jews are portrayed as “conniving,” “lying” 
and “bribing.” Again and again they are de- 
picted as the Initiators and masterminds of 
criminal gains, The suggestion is repeatedly 
made that there would be no economic 
crime among non-Jews if the Jews didn’t 
put them up to it. 

It is a careful statement to say that this 
campaign conjures up a version of the tra- 
ditional anti-Semitic fantasy of an interna- 
tional Jewish financial conspiracy. 

The result and, one cannot doubt, the pur- 
pose are to encourage and perpetuate the 
deep-rooted anti-Semitic prejudices that are 
widespread among large segments of the 
Soviet population—and to implant them 
where they do not already exist. 


Jews Are TARGET OF CAMPAIGN 
d (By Roscoe Drummond) 

A vast and many-sided against 
“economic parasites” is being carried out in 
the Soviet Union today—with ominous over- 
tones. 

Its declared objective is understandable. 
It is to eradicate widespread economic crime 
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in which large numbers of Soviet citizens ap- 
Parently engage in one degree or another, 

Three powerful instruments of the state 
are being used in this concerted operation. 
They are: Mass show trials, a mounting num- 
ber of death sentences, and a nationwide 
Propaganda drive in the Soviet press. 

In dozens of Soviet cities people are being 
mobilized to witness the trials and to en- 
dorse the convictions (which always come 
out the same way: “'Guilty”). The crimes 
are described as embezzlement of public 
funds and property, currency speculation, 
and bribery. In groups of 8 to 60, the 
accused are tried and sentenced—without 
tight of appeal and generally to long im- 
Prisonment. 

Steadily the toll has mounted of those sen- 
tenced to death by shooting. It has reached 
More than 140. This stark fact of meting 
Out capital punishment for economic of- 
fenses is beginning to shock humane opinion 
And stir protests even from friends of the 
USSR. 

While world attention has been riveted on 
the death sentences, there is another aspect 
Of this campaign which is even more omi- 
Nous. This most ominous fact is that in the 
show trials, in the death sentences, in the 
Press propaganda, Soviet Jews are being 
Uniquely singled out for attack, for calumny, 
and for death. Most of the mass trials have 
been anti-Jewish in character and of the 
More than 140 sentenced to death, at least 83 
have been Jews. 

Many thousands of spectators witness the 
trials, but it is the official Soviet press cov- 
erage which magnifies the audience to mil- 
lions, This is the audience at which the 
anti-Semitic campaign is directed. What is 
this audience being told? 

I have examined full translations of many 
Of these articles. They reveal an unmistak- 
Able pattern of hostility to Jews, In many 
Of them the religious affiliation of the ac- 
Cused is explicit. But even the word “Jew” 
is not used, the Jewish names of the ac- 
Cused are prominently featured. 

The campaign plays many variations on 
One central theme: The Jew is anti-hero in 
the Soviet Union, It pulls out all the stops 
on the traditional anti-Jewish stereotypes. 
The Jew is described as having an insatiable 
thirst for money and skill at its acquisition.” 
Jews are portrayed as “conniving,” “lying,” 
and “bribing.” Again and again they are 
depicted as “the initiators and masterminds 
Of criminal gains,” The suggestion is re- 
Peatediy made that there would be no eco- 
nomic crime among non-Jews if the Jews 
didn't put them up to it. 


It is a careful statement to say that this 
campaign conjures up a version of the tra- 
ditional anti-Semitic: fantasy of an inter- 
national Jewish financial conspiracy. It does 
so in the most offensive and prejudicial 
terms, The tone of the Soviet press toward 
Jews ls bitter, spiteful, contemptuous. It 
heaps upon Jewry blanket condemnation, 
ridicule, insult, and shame. 

The result, and one cannot doubt, the 
purposes are to encourage and perpetuate the 
deep-rooted anti-Semitic prejudices that are 
widespread among large segments of the 
Soviet population—and to implant. them 
where they do not already exist. 

The significance of this campaign is clear, 
especially since so much of it appears in the 
same Soviet papers which feature false and 
degrading images of the Jewish religion. It 
informs the conditioned Soviet reader that 
thelr government believes that the tiny com- 
munity of Soviet Jews—1 percent of the 
population—is responsible for 60 percent, 
in some cases 90 percent, and even 100 per- 
cent, of the economic offenses warranting 
the death sentence. 

It is, of course, quite reasonable that 
Soviet officials should be anxious to reduce 
the mounting economic crimes in Soviet 
society, but it evokes a painful memory of 
Nazi Germany to see Jews again used as the 
scapegoat, 

ee 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
jo print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be recetved for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 
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CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p, 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Captive Nations Week, 1963 
SPEECH 
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HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, we are gathered here to focus 
the light from freedom’s torch on the 
Captive nations of the world—nations 
which have struggled for decades under 
Soviet Communist domination. 

President Kennedy urged that we do 
this. In a recent proclamation he urged 
that we Americans “give renewed devo- 
tion to the just aspirations of all people 
for national independence and human 
liberty.” He then proclaimed Captive 
Nations Week for 1963. 

By spotlighting these nations during 
Captive Nations Week every year we ac- 
complish several things: 

First, we show that we have not for- 
gotten them. We give them hope that 
some day they too can live free and in- 
dependent lives. 

Then too, by calling attention to these 
nations during this week, we are showing 
the world what happens when Russian 
imperialism runs rampant, 

And lastly, during Captive Nations 
Week, we remind ourselves of how for- 
tunate we are to be living in a free land. 
We remind ourselves of friends and loved 
Ones overseas who are not so fortunate as 
Ourselves. And we remember our re- 
Sponsibility. to offer them spiritual 
Strength and faith that some day the grip 
of Soviet tyranny will loosen. 

For our ultimate goal for the captive 
Nations of the world is emancipation— 
emancipation achieved not by external 
force but primarily by the appeal of free- 
dom to the minds of men. 

Our weapons are not military—mili- 
tary action would make a nuclear battle- 
fround of the captive lands—our weap- 
ons are ideological, psychological, politi- 
Cal, economic and diplomatic. 

These instruments of policy may be 
Slower than weapons of modern warfare 
but in the long run they are the best 
Way to free the captive millions. i 

The rollcall of the captive nations 
echoes in the Far East, southeast Asia, 
and in Europe. 

Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania were 
independent nations until two decades 
ago when Soviet troops occupied them 
and carried out farcial elections which 
resulted in their incorporation into the 
Soviet Union. 

In Rumania and Czechoslovakia politi- 
cal minorities took power with the help 
of Soviet troops. 

Russian troops occupied Poland, with- 
drew. end then threatened her borders 
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again when the Poles demanded more 
liberties. 

Bayonets and tanks were used on the 
East Germans and Hungarians when 
they tried to free themselves from the 
Soviet grip. 

And so the rolicall reads—nation after 
nation—forced to the ground by the mil- 
itary power of the Soviet Union. 

The people of these captive nations are 
not free to travel. They are not per- 
mitted to publish criticism of those in 
power. They are not able to take part in 
free elections, but must vote on one- 
party ballots. And they even find it dif- 
ficult to listen to what is going on out- 
side the Iron Curtain because outside 
radio stations are usually jammed. 

This is what it means to be living in 
a nation which is held captive by the 
Soviet Union. 

However, the latest reports from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain offér some encour- 
agement. Confusion and disarray in 
the Communist bloc are more apparent 
today than at any time for the last 8 
years. 

The cracks in the wall that appeared 
after the death of Joseph Stalin have 
enlarged. 

The split between the Soviet Union 
and Communist China brought new fears 
to Moscow and helped to bring China’s 
so-called “great leap forward” to a 
screeching halt. 

Up until a year or so ago you could 
analyze the Communist camp by dividing 
them into those who were pro-Soviet 
and those who were anti-Soviet or pro- 
Chinese. 

Now the experts say that there are 
even more political and ideological di- 
visions among the nations in the Com- 
munist world. 

And besides these new splits generat- 
ed by the Chinese-Soviet break, there 
are other encouraging signs for the peo- 
ple living in the captive nations. 

The Communists are moving farther 
and farther from the Revolution of 1917. 
Their leaders are aging and the new ones 
are not so willing to accept dogma and 
automatic Moscow rule as were those who 
fought with Lenin and Stalin. 

This means that ideology will not be 
followed so blindly and that more diver- 
sity within the bloc may occur. : 

So there is some reason for hope for 
our friends who are still under the Rus- 
sian yoke, 

However, we must not forget—these 
nations are still Communist dictator- 
ships and the people will not be free 
until they can write, speak, and vote 
freely. It is to these just aspirations 
of all people that we should give our re- 
newed devotion. 

We must determine ways to exploit 
the growing weakness in Communist 
unity. We must encourage diversity in- 
side the Communist bloc without bring- 


ing on a nuclear war and without en- 
couraging activities that will force Soviet 
military intervention. 

These are difficult tasks. Unfortu- 


nately there is no magic formula, no 


patent medicine that will cause the So- 
viet Union to disappear, freeing those 
now under its domination. 

What we can do is to have a policy 
that is flexible enough so that when op- 
portunities arise we can attract these 
nations away from Russia. That means 
we must be able to use trade as a method 
to draw smaller nations away from the 
economic domination of the Soviet 
Union. 

We can also encourage those nations 
who are Eastern European captives to 
identify with the Western European com- 
munity. They have been a part of 
Europe’s culture, history, and economy 
for centuries, and we should do what 
we can to encourage travel, trade, and 
participation in intellectual and cultural 
exchanges across the Iron Curtain. 

And we can stimulate thought in these 
nations by broadcasting into their homes, 
This can help make them more thought- 
ful about their governments and remind 
them that the United States is concerned 
for their welfare. 

In Poland, for example, the United 
States is able to carry on a significant in- 
formation program. The Voice of 
America, a source of truth and inspira- 
tion to the people of the captive nations, 
is not jammed in Poland. Many Ameri- 
cans, both as individuals and as mem- 
bers of private groups, have been able to 
establish contacts with relatives or other 
private citizens in Poland. Special 
action by Congress has made it possible 
to build a privately-sponsored children's 
hospital in Poland as a gift from the 
American people. 

These initiatives should be continued 
and expanded. The magic of radio can 
vault the Iron Curtain and reach into 
private homes in all the countries in 
Eastern Europe. Broadcasts by the 
Voice of America and such private or- 
ganizations as Radio Free Europe re- 
mind these people of their links with the 
West. These windows have not been 
bricked over. Let us be sure that we do 
all we can to keep them open. 

These approaches I have mentioned 
require dedication and patience. There 
is no simple solution, but history is on 
the side of captive peoples. History 
proves that those who desire freedom will 
not be denied. 

We Americans were once a captive 
people, but we were not denied our aspi- 
rations to be free. We were the first to 
free ourselves from colonial domination. 
This prompted a history of struggles for 
national independence. 

And it was an American Woodrow Wil- 
son, who proclaimed the revolutionary 
doctrine of self-determination—the right 
of a captive people to decide for them- 
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selves what national status they will oc- 
cupy. 

These two American contributions to- 
day provide the spirit and the justifica- 
tion for the aspirations of all captive 
peoples. 

Let us remind the Communists, and 
ourselves, that we are the real revolu- 
tionaries of the 20th century. We 
Americans are the ones who have pro- 
vided the spirit and the justification for 
movements of national liberation. 

And we are the ones who every year 
must rekindle the spirit of the captive 
nations of the world so that some day 
they will reach their just aspirations and 
be free from Communist control. 


Violence in the Streets and Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
Atlanta Junior Chamber of Commerce 
in a recently adopted statement of pol- 
icy has asserted its strong belief in the 
rights of free citizens to conduct their 
private businesses and affairs in accord- 
ance with the constitutional guarantees 
of freedom of association. 

I am in wholehearted agreement with 
this splendid statement, and recommend 
it to the Members of the Senate. Ours 
is a Government of laws, not of men; 
and when mobs take to the streets and 
incite violence, with absolute disregard 
for law and order and the property of 
others, the ominous threat of anarchy 
is raised. 

This is what is happening in Savannah, 
Ga. This is what is happening in Cam- 
bridge, Md. This is what is happening 
throughout the Nation in an attempt to 
intimidate the Congress into enacting 
legislation against the best interests of 
the people of this country. I submit 
that law-abiding citizens want this mob 
rule ended and peace returned to our 
streets. 


Particularly referring to the irrespon- 
sible actions of so-called demonstrators 
in Savannah, the Atlanta Journal in an 
editorial expressed the hope that those 
who are pushing for passage of ill- 
advised civil-rights legislation will see 
what is happening and will act accord- 
ing to the national interest, not accord- 
ing to the dictates of a mob or in acqui- 
escence to expediency. 

In another fine editorial, the Journal 
urged that all aspects of the so-called 
civil-rights legislation now pending be- 
fore Congress be closely examined, lest 
private enterprise lose more of its inde- 
pendence and the States lose more of 
their rights. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
that this statement and the two edito- 
rials be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection the state- 
ment and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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STATEMENT 


The Atlanta Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, recognizing its duties and obligations 
to the city and the people of Atlanta, de- 
clares its position in ali matters affecting 
the general welfare of our community and 
our Nation. 

The introduction of H.R. 7152 before the 
Congress of the United States was preceded 
and accompanied by demonstrations and 
violence that hardly make a proper back- 
ground for the calm deliberation that sound 
and significant legislation demands. 

The Atlanta Junior Chamber of Commerce 
has supported and will continue to sup- 
port all justified demands for equal op- 
portunities for all of our citizens. How- 
ever, we will not support, but on the con- 
trary, will strenuously oppose, any demands 
that are politically motivated and that 
would have the effect of denying the con- 
stitutional rights of other groups of our 
citizens. 

Civil rights, as defined by Webster and 
as used in its legal meaning, relates to the 
private rights of individuals in a commu- 
nity and to the legal proceedings in con- 
nection with them. Civil rights are and 
should be distinguished from political 
rights. 

H.R. 7152 would provide injunctive relief 
against discriminations in accommodations. 
This provision restricts unduly and is an 
impairment of the civil rights of the pri- 
vate owners of property. It would deny 
and negate the fundamental principle of 
free enterprise that allows a businessman 
to choose his customers and to select the 
economic and social.groups that he will 
cater to and do business with. The ques- 
tion whether a business should discriminate 
upon color, race, social or, indeed for any 
other reason, is peculiarly one of good busi- 
ness and moral judgment to be decided by 
the individual businessman. 

The other provisions of H.R. 7152 are ob- 
jectionable inasmuch as they do not afford 
a satisfactory solution to the problem they 
seek to remedy. These provisions are de- 
signed to curtail the initiative of the pri- 
vate businessman and his community to 
solve these problems on a local level. If 
legislation is desired in this area, it should 
be locally originated and locally enforced. 
The answer certainly does not lie in hastily 
passed statutes, enacted under force and 
duress, 

The Atlanta Junior Chamber of Commerce 
is opposed to H.R. 7152 in its entirety. 


EXAMINE THE FULL PACKAGE 

While the public accommodations part of 
the civil rights package the President is urg- 
ing upon Congress is getting its share of at- 
tention, there are other proposals in the 
bundle that ought to receive cautious exam- 
ination, too. 

There's a danger that the politicians and 
the public may become so consumed in dis- 
cussing threats to private property that 
they'll pass over the rest of the legislation 
ever so lightly. 

It's also possible that in the course of the 
fight to get new civil rights legislation on 
the books, the public accommodations pro- 
posal might be sacrificed in a trade to as- 
Sure passage of the remainder of the package. 

Therefore, it’s important that all aspects 
of this program be studied thoughtfully and 
that the public be made thoroughly familiar 
with what the administration has in mind. 

The civil rights package, for instance, pro- 
vides that no Federal program “shall be con- 
strued to require assistance under any cir- 
cumstances in which there is discrimination 
in either participation in, or receipt of bene- 
fits from, the program.” 

This seems to violate the proposition, so 
often expressed in these parts, that Federal 
aid should come with no strings attached. 
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There also is a provision that would re- 
quire complete equality of opportunity in 
employment within the Federal Government 
and by Government contractors. That 
would give the Federal Government a tighter 
hold on industry and business. 

While the Negro obviously faces discrim- 
ination and is in need of greater employment 
opportunities, this is not the entire trouble. 

Unemployment of the unskilled and of 
those deskilled by the new technology knows 
no color line. 

The social and political problems created 
by unemployment are serious and when com- 
pounded with discrimination, are explosive. 

But we need jobs before we need hiring 
formulas and until we got them, the situa- 
tion is not going to get much better. 


Orr THE STREETS, PLEASE 

Action provokes reaction. The stupidity, 
the idiocy, and the irresponsibility of the 
Negro demonstrators on the streets of Sa- 
vannah must result only in a stiffening of 
resistance to their cause there and the loss 
of the support of the moderates and those of 
tolerance and good will everywhere. 

With rights go responsibility. The sensa- 
tional lack of the latter in Savannah has im- 
pressed the world, possibly including even 
the White House and the Office of the At- 
torney General. 

Certainly it has impressed responsible and 
intelligent Negro leadership. The NAACP, 
particularly, has reacted with commonsense 
and the long view. 

James Alexander, a State vice president of 
the organization, has deplored the tactical 
error of mass demonstrations, pointing out 
that they do not obtain results and have 
jeopardized everything we have won by years 
of hard work. 

Quite right. More leadership of this qual- 
ity and less of the kind which thinks the 
question can be settled in the streets, and 
the situation peacefully will resolve itself. 

This is a question which requires patience, 
tact, tolerance, and good manners on both 
sides. 

Once these qualities are exhausted, the ra- 
cial question becomes a simple matter of 
mathematics. 

The provocations of Savannah come dan- 
gerously close to reducing it to mathematics. 

The hope is that the idiocies of street 
demonstrations will become so self-evident 
that they will result in a denial of the kind 
of leadership which sponsors them. 

There is a faint hope, too, that they will 
have a sobering effect on the administration 
in Washington, and that for once, perhaps, 
the national interest may be considered be- 
fore political expediency. 


Savings Banking: Years of Decision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
among the long-established thrift in- 
stitutions in New Jersey is the Howard 
Savings Institution. For more than a 
century this mutual savings bank has 
been rendering outstanding service to 
the metropolitan area of Newark. 

Its highly capable president is Mr. 
John W. Kress, a constituent of mine 
who in May completed a year of service 
as president of the National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks. At the an- 
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nus] meeting of this trade association, 

held in Washington, D.C., in that month, 

Mr. Kress delivered an important ad- 

8 that has been called to my atten- 
on. 

While we may or may not agree with 
Mr, Kress’ presentation or conclusions, 
Els address is recommended as required 
reading for all of those interested in the 
future of the thrift industry in the 
United States. Therefore, under leave 
to. extend my remarks, I hereby place 
Mr. Kress“ address in the RECORD: 

Savas BANKING: YEARS OF DECISION 
(By John W. Kress) 

It is not by chance that we are assembled 
in Washington for our most important 
meeting of tke year. Nor was it accidental 
that I found myself here more than a dozen 
times during the past 12 months. 

Washington, after all, Is headquarters of 
the world’s most important corporation, the 
executive branch of the U.S. Government, 
Which employs more people than the Nation’s 
50 largest industrial companies combined. 
It is here that the Federal corporation's 
Board of Directors, the Congress of the 
United States, convenes, And it is here that 
decisions of far-reaching importance are 
Made concerning the destinies of all the Na- 
tion’s industries—including our own, 

Like it or not, this is the age of big gov- 
ernment. Today we make casual use of 
Words and phrases which had no meaning 
& few short years ago. For example, we say 
that ours is a mixed economy. We occupy 
part of the private sector of that economy. 
It is our duty to protect, preserve, and if 
Possible expand that sector—to make our 
industry strong, dynamic, and effective in 
the public interest. This is the way in which 
We help to strengthen the principle of indi- 
vidual enterprise, freedom of economic 
Choice, and frecdom as we know lt In the 
World today. We need to keep reminding 
Ourselves of this obligation. 

Let us then take stock of the position of 
Our industry in the competitive economy of 
today. Our recent record is an impressive 
One. You will get its full measure when our 
latest annual report is analyzed and sum- 
marized by our able executive vice president, 
Dr. Grover Ensley, on Wednesday. 

Meanwhile here are a few highlights at- 
testing to the vitality which the mutual say- 
ings banks have shown since the year of the 
magic fives, in 1959. Getting up off the floor 
from that catastrophe, we began to make 
Our way back to recovery in 1961. Then 
Came the Federal Reserve Board's amend- 
ment to regulation Q, permitting the com- 
Mercial banks to pay higher rates on time 
and sayings deposits. For n time it seemed 
that our recovery would be short lived in- 
deed. 

But here is where the experts were caught 
with their predictions down. From May 
1962, gains in savings bank deposits set new 
monthly kighs for the balance of the year. 
Tor all of 1962 we registered an unprece- 
dented total increase of €3.1 billion. This 
Was 58 percent greater than our gain in 1961. 
By contrast, the savings nnd loan associations 
Posted a - percent rise in savings growth; the 
Commercial banks only a 5-percent improve- 
mont in savings deposit increases, along with 
& more substantial rise in other time doposit 
Bains; and the credit unions actually sus- 
e a decline in the volume of savings in- 

ow. 

Another index cf competitive vigor is oper- 
ating efficiency. The operating expense of 
the mutual sayings banks as a ratio of assets 
has been relatively low and stable. In 1961 
it was 0.67 percent compared with 1.20 per- 
cent for savings and loan associations and 

-10 percent for commercial banks. Still an- 
Other indication is growth In total operating 
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units. It is true that the total number of 
savings banks has declined slightly In recent 
years and now stands at 512. However, the 
number of savings bank branches has in- 
creased from 383 5 years ago to 587 today. 

It is noteworthy, too, that our ability to 
attract deposits has exceeded our opportuni- 
ties for investment in local mortgage areas. 
This, however, has not deterred our growth. 
Instead we have become a significant factor 
in the national mortgage market. In fact, 
savings banks now hold $8.5 billion in mort- 
gage loans involving 750,000 families in non- 
savings bank States. 

All in all, our industry has given a good 
account of itself in the competitive picture 


today. On the basis of our gains so far this, 


year, I foresee another record increase in 
Sayings banks deposits for 1963. It could 
approach 84 billion, but whether it does or 
not, it seems clear that 1963 will be a sig- 
nificantly better year than 1962. The final 
results, of course, will be affected by the 
public's pattern of spending and saving from 
now to the end of the year. 

With so many favorable factors before us, 
we might almost be tempted to call a sort 
of industrywide holiday for celebration and 
self-congratulation—or at least tranksgiv- 
ing. But we know better than to drink 
too deeply of the heady wine of success. 
We dare not pause for more than a moment 
of relaxation—untll such time, perhaps, as 
the commercial banks abandon their effort 
to saddle us with excessive taxation and join 
us in support of legislation for Federal char- 
tering of mutual savings banks, 

The price of competitive progress must 
forever be an unending drive to improve, to 
innovate, to expand. That is why, all during 
this year, I have gone from State to State 
urging attention to what I call the “four 
guideposts to growth” for savings banking. 
I realize that this tireless campaign may 
have made me seem something like a perpet- 
ually galloping Paul Revere who never quite 
reins in his horse. But I ask your patience 
while I again define, briefly and for the last 
time, the four guideposts along the way to 
new horizons for our industry: 

1. Intensified and unrelenting efforts to 
increase branch 

2. Accelerated programs of executive se- 
lection, training and development. 

3. Extension of savings bank services. 

4. The greatest goal on the far horizon 
Federal chartering of mutual savings banks. 

The first three of these lle within the 
range of our own initiative. It is up to us 
to exert imagination, ingenuity, and deter- 
mination in branching, in executive devel- 
opment, and in the extension of services. 
With respect to Federal chartering, of course, 
there are forces at work beyond our own 
control which may vitally affect the out- 
come, 

The winds of change are blowing hard over 
the national financial scene today. It ls 
hard to pick up a newspaper without read- 
ing about the struggle over duality of bank- 
ing systems—and over the regulatory powers 
governing them. And this is only part of 
a deep seated, longstanding controversy over 
taxes and tax policy, the sale of securities, 
and the relative powers of the various gov- 
ernmental fiscal agencies. 

There is no real need for us to take cards 
in these jurisdictional struggles. It is only 
necessary for us to notice the reasons for 
them. One reason is that the national econ- 
omy is embarking on a new period of great 
growth and that our private banking facil- 
ities—as presently constituted—may not 
prove equal to all the necds of the future. 
There is also the perfectly natural tendency 
of entrenched institutions to resist change, 
particularly those changes which sharpen 
competition. Yet change will come. In a 
dynamic economy it is inevitable. There 
are years of decision ahead for the whole 
national banking structure. 
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It is in the light of this fact that we need 
to take a new, hard look at the future of the 
mutual sayings banks. 

Ours is a 150-year-old industry with a 
proud record of successful public service. 
Let us go back to first principles for a mo- 
ment. Let us examine our own origins and 
determine wherein we resemble and wherein 
we differ from other banking systems. 

Mutual sayings banks are thrift institu- 
tions. Consider, first, the very meaning of 
the word “thrift.” It derives from “thrive,” 
which has connoted growth, health, and self- 
betterment in the minds of millions of peo- 
ple for generations. The primary definition 
of “thrift” in most dictionaries will resemble 
this one (taken from Webster's New Inter- 
national): “A thriving condition; prosperity, 
good fortune.” Or take (from the same 
source) this definition of “thrifty” which Is: 
“Thriving by Industry and frugality; Increas- 
ing In wealth.” 

The mutual savings banks were founded 
by people who sought, In a spirit of confi- 
dence and cooperation, to better the condi- 
tion of small wage earners—not in the hope 
of commercial gain for themselves. The 
‘mutual savings banks have always been 
quasi-public institutions with a special mis- 
sion to perform by encouraging the inde- 
pendence and self-reliance of the individual. 
Congress has twice recognized the quasi- 
public character of the savings banks in its 
approach to tax legislation, most recently in 
1962. The concept also rests on decisions of 
the U.S. Supreme Court, which have stood for 
decades. And the law rests on historical 
fact. 

We have faithfully kept safe the savings 
of the people, in good times and bad, and 
we have helped them to prosper. We have 
maintained and increased the flow of private 
funds needed to meet the Nation's housing 
needs. We have the reserves, the asset struc- 
ture, the experience, and above all, the public 
confidence which characterize an established, 
effective, and thoroughly valid banking sys- 
tem. And we stand at the threshold of a 
period of national economic growth when 
the need for our type of service will exceed 
anything that has heretofore been visualized. 

Yet we are hemmed in by the banking laws 
of 18 States, fettered by antiquated restric- 
tions within those States, and forbidden to 
move beyond their borders. How, then, do 
we grow? How do we move toward the ful- 
fillment of our larger destiny? This is our 
dilemma, 

Now the solution offered by the commercial 
banks is akin to that offered by the spider to 
the fly—or by the wolf to Little Red Riding- 

. Commercial banks oppose Federal 
chartering of mutual savings banks, They 
favor governmental action to place us and 
other thrift institutions on a basis of tax 
equality—as they call it. They have sald 
that they will press relentlessly toward this 
goal until it is achieved. With the adoption 
of new Federal tax provisions for thrift in- 
stitutions only last year, the tax issue would 
seem to be resolved for the time being. 
However, we have to consider what our course 
of action would be if we were to find our- 
selves saddled by a crushing new tax burden. 

We must be absolutely realistic in our ep- 
praisal of this possibility. Speaking real- 
istically, I feel bound to say that if thrift 
institutions are forced to pay increasingly 
oppressive taxes under the guise of “tax 
equality” with commercial banks, then they 
will have to operate on the came basis as com- 
mercial banks, with the same powers, the 
same privileges. the same restrictions, and 
the same functions. To put it as starkly as 
possible, thrift institutions will simply be- 
come commercial banks. I have been a sav- 
ings banker all my He, deeply steeped in its 
traditions and deeply happy in following a 
calling of which I have always been proud. 
But, given the condition of oppressive taxa- 
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tion, I see no alternative but to assume the 
full array of commercial bank functions. 

This eventuality, however, is far from in- 
evitable. To me, in fact, it is not even likely. 
As we consider the future of our industry, 
we must examine some of the other forces 
which will be working to alter and adapt the 
Nation's banking structure to the needs of 
the future in the years of decision which lie 
ahead. 

At the center of the stage just now is the 
contention concerning the “duality” of bank- 
ing systems. But, looking behind it I find 
another very fundamental question. Basi- 
cally, there is a profound functional, histori- 
cal, and practical difference between the 
commercial banks, as such, and the thrift 
institutions as such. And in the category of 
thrift institutions I include, of course, sav- 
ings and loan associations. 

In general, commercial banks serve the 
needs of corporations and organizations 
while thrift institutions serve the needs of 
individuals and families. That is a sweep- 
ing oversimplification, I admit. But if, as 
I believe, there will be a continuing upsurge 
in the demand for thrift services in this 
country, that demand will be delivered at the 
doorsteps of the institutions best qualified 
to meet it. And the job is one which the 
commercial banks, by their very nature ori- 
ented toward the short-term credit needs of 
the economy, cannot be expected to do well. 

As the inherent differences between the 
commercial banks and the thrift institu- 
tions become more apparent, so the inherent 
similarities of the savings banks and the sav- 
ings and loan associations become more pro- 
nounced. One similarity is the growing trend 
toward asset compositions and investment 
patterns of the same nature. Since World 
War II. savings banks have channeled 95 
cents out of every investable dollar into 

loans, even surpassing the savings 
and loan associations in this respect. 

The thrift institutions have a common 
interest in broader and more flexible invest- 
ment powers and both savings banks and 
savings and loan associations have stood 
shoulder to shoulder in their fight against 
excessive taxation. I believe that both share 
the same vision of the future national need 
for a thrift system which at once energizes 
and stabilizes the economy and acts as a 
natural counterpart to the commercial bank- 
ing system. 

For all these reasons, I foresee the possibil- 
ity of the formation of a unified thrift in- 
dustry in this country. It will be a develop- 
ment as logical and inevitable as the fusion 
of two rivers rising in similar headwaters 
and moving toward the same delta. It is not 
something that you or I or anyone else can 
consciously create or prevent—and I was 
glad to see that Frank B. Yeilding, president 
of the U.S. Savings & Loan League, an- 
nounced his own recognition of this trend 
in a talk in Jacksonville, Fla., just over a 
week ago. 


The formation of a unified thrift industry . 


will not be the work of a day. The process 
will be partly evolutionary and it may move 
slowly. We must not relax for one moment 
in our efforts to expand our present opera- 
tions by every means at hand. We must 
continue to press, and press hard, for Fed- 
eral chartering of mutual savings banks in 
all 50 States. 

As the evolution of a unified thrift indus- 
try proceeds, there will be problems and 
difficulties of many sorts. But I am talking 
principle today, not procedure. I suggést 
that a good idea can always be made to work 
by good will and determination on both sides. 
It was a wise man who said that The big- 
gest problem on earth could have been 
solved when it was small.” There should be 
no sticking over such questions as the num- 
ber of swans in one flock and the geese in 
the other. In a proper union, the best ele- 
ments of both will be combined. 
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As I conclude my presidency, I wish to 
thank you for an honor which I shall treas- 
ure all my days. I thank my fellow officers 
and directors and the able staff of the Na- 
tional association, as well as the fine leaders 
of the State organizations, for helping to 
make this a notable year. I commend to you 
my very able successor, confident that he 
will share the spirit of cooperation and con- 
fidence which has meant so much to me, 

With equal confidence I view the coming 
years of our work together as custodians of 
a public trust, as guardians of an impor- 
tant sector of American enterprise, and as 
exponents of a precious principle by which 
both we and the Nation will thrive. In these 
years of decision I know we will follow the 
right light toward the right goal. My faith 
in our future was never so great. 


Making Democracy Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, because 
of the interest expressed in the essays 
written by this year’s contestants in the 
McGee Senate Internship Contest I have 
been pleased to place those written by 
honorable mention winners in the REC- 
ORD. 

I ask unanimous consent that two of 
these essays, written by Shirley Ann 
Koritnik, of Rock Springs, Wyo., and 
Rusty Hagar, of Cheyenne, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Maxtnc Democracy Work BETTER 
(By Rusty Hagar, Cheyenne, Wyo., Central 
High School, April 1963) 

Before one begins to relate theories and 
ideas on how to improve democracy, he 
should have in mind some idea of what he 
is talking about. He should ask himself, 
“What is democracy, and what does it mean 
to me?” Once this question has been an- 
swered, a steady foundation on which to 
build his theories has been laid. 

Democracy can be viewed as a form of gov- 
ernment and/or a state of mind. Viewed as 
a form of government, its most important 
ingredient is freedom. When this ingredi- 
ent is missing, democracy cannot exist. 
Freedom is that concept which allows an 
individual to live and think as he sees fit 
with as little restraint as possible. In- 
cluded in this concept is the right to choose 
to believe or not to believe, to’ agree or dis- 
agree. One must, however, accept, along 
with a certain amount of responsibility to 
society, a reasonable amount of restraint 
which safeguards the liberty of others. As 
a form of government, democracy can be 
identified by two criteria: (1) Democracy 
puts into effect the distinction between state 
and community; and (2) democracy depends 
on the free operation of conflicting opinions. 
In the United States, it is government by 
the people through elected representatives 
of the people. 

Today, there are many threats to our 
democratic concepts and ideals. Perhaps 
the ugliest and most dangerous Is intoler- 
ance, whether it be racial, social, or political. 
In some areas of our country, the unalienable 
rights of citizens, as expressed in the Con- 
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stitution, are being infringed upon and even 
denied because of racial and social prejudice, 
Should a man's color determine whether or 
not he should have the right to vote? In- 
tolerance in the form of extremism has 
become a major problem in the world of 
politics, and, in some cases, has jeopardized 
an essential tenet of democracy, the voice 
of dissent. Regard for others requires re- 
gard for oneself; the intolerant lower them- 
selves in the estimation of others. 

Another threat, which is in close connec- 
tion with the one above, is public irrespon- 
sibility. This can be apathy, ignorance, or 
active intolerance. A person who contributes 
nothing to his community and is indifferent 
to everything around him is as irresponsible 
as one who practices prejudice, extremism, 
or hate. 

A major factor of bigotry and apathy, for 
that matter, is ignorance. Ignorance may be 
simply a lack of education, but too many 
times it is an abundance of misinformation 
and an unwillingness to recognize the truth. 

Legislators who have narrow concepts or 
limited interests can be agents in the de- 
terioration of the democratic ideal of ma- 
jority rule. Sometimes a Senator or Repre- 
sentative thinks only of his State and pos- 
sibly the surrounding region, and disregards 
the needs of the many in other areas of the 
country. In the same light, such a public 
servant may have bigoted social and political 
concepts which would influence his thought 
on a piece of legislation. An example to 
illustrate this point is the controversy over 
medical care for the aged. In their objec- 
tions to medicare, many politicians argue 
with apithets and slogans (Le., “Creeping 
Socialism,” “Welfare State,“ etc.) If a free 
society is based in part on dissent, then the 
obligation to dissent must be based on ra- 
tional, evidential dissent designed to illumi- 
nate, not to destroy. 

When many members of our society fail 
to utilize the tools of government afforded 
to them and to advocate the type of govern- 
ment which they want, special interests and 
pressure groups do the job for them. Pres- 
sure groups play an important role in our 
democracy. Oftentimes, they awaken the 
public. to many pressing problems in our 
society, and also contribute to the solving 
of these problems, But when wealthy and 
powerful organizations are able to manipu- 
late our political system, the importance of 
the individual declines. Farsighted men 
once set aside vast natural resource reserves 
as a precautionary measure. But through 
pressure legislation many of these reserves 
no longer exist. They have been converted 
into active profit-gainers by mammoth cor- 
porations. Responsibility requires knowl- 
edge and foresight, and actions such as this 
by self-interested factions is a neglect of this 
responsibility. 

These threats to our democratic Ideals 
make up only a minor portion of our society, 
however, and should not blind us to the fact 
that never before in history has a goyern- 
ment done so much for so many. A man can 
measure his freedom by how much he is able 
to criticize aspects of his society and attempt 
to reform and correct those which he dis- 
agrees with or dislikes. In the United States, 
there are few restraints placed on man's 
critical nature except those with which he 
manacles himself (conformism, ignorance, 
and intolerance). 

But since this essay deals with ways of 
making our democracy work better, we must 
concern ourselves with its defects in order to 
try to eliminate them. 

Perhaps our most important and effective 
weapon against these threats to our demo- 
cratic concepts is education. When one 18 
well informed and aware of what is happen- 
ing about him, he Is less likely to become lost 
in the fog of irresponsibility, By knowing 
the facts, he may become extenslonally 
oriented; that is, cognizant of his surround- 
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ing world as it is, not as it seems or as he 
Would like it to be. This is an important 
step especially in the elimination of intol- 
erance. When a person is tempted to speak 
fearfully of a Jew as a seeker of economic 
dominance or a Negro as a seeker of black 
Tacial supremacy, he should ask himself the 
question, “Is this true for all Jews and all 
Negroes?" Do the maps, “seeker of eco- 
nomic dominance,” “seeker of racial suprem- 
acy,” actually fit the territory they are 
Supposed to represent, “Jew,” Negro“? In 
Many cases, people fear and become intol- 
erant of that which they don't understand. 
Education gives them the understanding 
with which to conquer their fear. With 
knowledge, one can be a conscientious con- 
tributor to the solutions of many of our 
Problems. Education is part of the solution 
of the problem of having an enlightened 
electorate. It exposes the voters to a wide 
Variety of ideas, ideals, and concepts from 
which they may choose and add to their 
Political, social, and economic views. The 
Public, having this background, would then 
be prepared to assert its will through the 
election of certain officials or ideas which 
represent its desires. 

As a servant of the people, the Govern- 
ment should give aid to the education of the 
People where it is needed to keep our society 
well informed and to contribute to the 
Progress and perfection of democracy. 

Another way of improving democracy is to 
lessen some of the economic hardships in our 
Communities. If necessary. legislation 
should be passed to aid in the relief of these 
hardships. This legislation may be in the 
form of medical care to the aged for those 
Senior citizens strapped with medical ex- 
Penses, or it may be some sort of occupa- 
tional retraining act for that part of our la- 
bor force out of work because of replacement 
by automation. When a man no longer has 
to suffer economic hardship with little hope 
Of relief, he can be a greater benefit to de- 
mocracy in America as a taxpayer and voter, 

An effective weapon against conformity is 
the stimulation of one's critical nature. One 
should not attempt to destroy through cyni- 
cism, but to improve through constructive 
criticism. The development of a critical na- 
ture is mainly a task for the individual, 
himself. It can’t be done by someone else 
for him, but it can be helped by outside 
Sources. Books, teachers, politicians, phi- 
losophers, and many other influences all add 
to the formation of an individual's critical 
Nature. With this mental attitude, one is 
less likely to be affected, led astray, or fooled 
by others who wish to control free thought. 

Improvement of a democracy is the exer- 
cise of its enlightened members; enlighten- 
Ment is the exercise of the Individual in a 
free society. 

MAKING DEMOCRACY WORK BETTER 

(By Bhirley Ann Koritnik, Rock Springs, 

Wyo.) 

Today—perhaps at this very moment— 
children in thousands of classrooms through- 
Out this mighty Nation will rise to recite the 
Stirring words of the pledge of allegiance 
before the flag of these United States of 
America—the red, white, and blue banner 
that is the “badge of our Nation’s greatness 
&nd the emblem of its destiny.” They will 
repeat the patriotic pledge that has passed 
the lips of countless Americans through the 
decades. In unison, their piping voices will 
Make the words ring out—loud and clear 
across the majesty of lofty mountains and 
the grandeur of endless plains that together 
are America. But long after they have fin- 
ished, the words will echo and reecho in 
the hearts and minds of men everywhere, 
One Nation under God, indivisible, with 
Uberty and Justice for all.” These few words 
are alive with deep patriotic feeling and 
Pride, for they are the embodiment of liberty 
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today and the living promise of freedom for 
the future. 
love, because they are the spoken expression 
of the beautiful heritage of freedom through 
democracy that was so bravely fought for 
and granted us by the Founding Fathers 
of our Nation. 

But are not the rights and freedoms as 
granted us by this heritage of democracy 
being threatened today? On every side we 
hear of the godless Communist regime in 
its effort to bury America. We hear of its 
craftiness and subterfuge. But does not the 
real enemy lie within? Does not the real 
threat reside in the hearts and minds of 
those who would grasp the fruits of freedom 
greedily and yet who would do nothing to 
preserve that freedom? Our Government is 
based on the people—on the individual; it 
must be in the individual that democracy 
finds its strength. This precious heritage 
was gained only through endless years of 
blood, toil, and tears. We have been given 
much, and “to whom much is given, much 
is also required.” Our freedom as a nation 
was placed in our hands through struggle 
and sacrifice, but freedom is not free—can 
never be permanently secured. Each gen- 
eration must defend it anew with faith, 
vigilance, valor, and sacrifice. How, then, 
can we make democracy work better? How 
might we strengthen our freedom in the 
face of threat? 

We as individuals must defend this herit- 
age of democracy with faith. We must de- 
fend it with a firm faith In our American 
way of life, in our Constitution, in our form 
of government. We must possess a stanch 
belief in the ideal of freedom—a belief so 
intense that we as individuals, we as integral 
parts of America, will defend the priceless 
legacy of our forefathers. -~ 

What of vigilance? We must be also an 
alert nation of individuals. It will do us 
little good to have a firm faith in freedom if 
we are totally unaware of or unconcerned 
about the flagrant misuse of human life by 
those who would oppress entire nations in 
the name of their own brand of freedom. 
Thus we must be aware of each slap in the 
face liberty must be made to endure and take 
that blow as a personal affront. For when 
freedom is challenged in other areas of the 
world, it is challenged at home as much, 
if not more. Furthermore, in threatening 
America, these evils are threatening all of 
humanity. Today, then, the fate of civili- 
zation depends on the strength implied in 
the words “The United States of America,” 
and vigilance is the key factor of that 
strength. 

Just as vigilance is the key factor of our 
strength, so must valor be its embodiment. 
We must not be afraid or cowardly in the 
face of threat, whether as a nation or as in- 
dividuals. Countless men and women have 
given their lives in bloody wars to defend 
the right of freedom by a government for 
the people, by the people. We as indi- 
viduals must continue their struggle so 
that our posterity, too, may inherit the 
cherished democracy which we possess today. 

Sacrifice must be made too. We haye been 
given much indeed: this beautiful land of 
ours, our American way of life, our demo- 
cratic system of government. Now we must 
give in return. If necessary we must sacri- 
fice much to pay our debt. Each of us must 
give freely when asked and indeed even 
when unbidden. Was there ever a sacrifice 
made in the name of a greater cause than 
that of freedom? 

Bloody wars were necessary for the birth 
and growth of our system of government. 
From its inception, it has had to bend with 
the weight of challenge and changing times. 
But today it still stands, unscathed, em- 
bodied in the heritage which gave it life. 
Our Government breathes in the free people 
when it serves and pulsates in the heart of 
the individual where democracy will find its 


These are words of pride and 
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strength. We are the people; we are the 
Government. Ours is a democracy to cher- 
ish and uphold forever. 


The Merit System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the House will shortly be called 
upon to act on the independent offices 
appropriation bill which will contain 
appropriations for the Civil Service Com- 
mission. The Appropriations Commit- 
tee, I understand, has not as yet reported 
this bill to the House. However, the 
administration made a request in its 
budget for some $22,180,000 for salaries 
and operational expenses of the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Speaker, I question the necessity 
for this appropriation if action is to be 
taken as proposed and promulgated by 
Executive Order 10925. This order, 
among other things, established the 
President's Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity and directed Federal 
agencies to take steps to eliminate any 

tion in employment because of 
race, creed, color, or national origin. 

Recently, Mr. Speaker, I was informed 
that the Labor Department had sent Mr. 
Robert N. Merchant, Special Assistant 
to the Director of Personnel to Birming- 
ham in conjunction with recruiting ac- 
tivities. I was further informed that Mr. 
Merchant had stated that he was there 
for the express purpose of hiring a Negro 
for an apprenticeship and training 
representative vacancy. 

Subsequently, I was advised by the 
Secretary of Labor that this was an ap- 
parent misunderstanding and that he 
does not intend that civil service rules 


and regulations be circumvented. This, 
Mr. Speaker, is all well and good. How- 
ever, other situations have arisen as a 
result of the Executive Order 10925 
which I believe obviates the necessity for 
the Commission if the intent of the 
Executive order is followed. 

For example, the Civil Service Com- 
mission has informed me that special 
efforts are now being made to let mem- 
bers of minority groups know that they 
can compete for Federal positions for 
which they are qualified and that special 
safeguards have been introduced by some 
agencies to assure that their selecting of- 
ficials consider Negro candidates fairly. 
I have no argument with this as I believe 
that all should be treated fairly in accord 
with their qualifications. However, I 
have also been informed by the Civil 
Service Commission that a recent edi- 
torial implied that civil service require- 
ments were not observed in the recent 
promotion to supervisory jobs of three 
Negroes in the Dallas post office, Dallas, 
Tex. The Commission attempts to jus- 
tify the promotions on the basis that 
these candidates were fully qualified and 
had passed the supervisory examination 
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over a year ago. The Commission goes 
on to say that the fact that 53 names 
were numerically scored higher in the 
eligibility list is not a primary index of 
qualification. I submit, Mr. Speaker, if 
this is true, then the Commission is not 
performing the function it was estab- 
lished to do by the Congress and as out- 
lined in the U.S. Government Organiza- 
tional Manual 1963-64—namely, to 
provide for examinations to test the fit- 
ness of applicants for positions in the 
competitive service, and to establish 
qualifications standards as a basis for re- 
instatement, promotion, and transfer of 
Federal employees. In addition, the 
Commission is charged with providing, 
in response to requests from appointing 
officers in the various Federal agencies, 
the best qualified available personnel to 
fill positions in those agencies. 

Under the Post Office Department’s 
merit program, the Commission states, 
other factors, which in my opinion should 
have been considered by the Commis- 
sion under its authority are now con- 
sidered by the Post Office Department. 

In addition, it is stated by the Com- 
mission that the Post Office Department 
is now applying flexibility to the rules 
and regulations in order to rectify past 
inequities which, if they previously ex- 
isted, was a result of inept action on the 
part of the Commission. 

Further, Mr. Speaker, the Commis- 
sion, in discussing the positions in the 
Dallas Post Office, states that the three 
Negroes selected to fill the supervisory 
vacancies had good performance records, 
This may be true, but I repeat, they 
should not have been moved over those 
individuals who were higher on the civil 
service register. The mere fact that the 
Commission apparently has not done the 
job assigned in the past cannot be con- 
doned nor do I believe that retroactive 
action can accomplish harmonious em- 
ployee relations, 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that if the Com- 
mission is to function in accordance with 
its authority then the entire employ- 
ment responsibiilty Should be assumed 
by it and that the disruption of the merit 
system which will result in the type of 
action being taken by the Post Office De- 
partment under the Executive Order 
10925 should be discontinued and the re- 
sponsibility for equal opportunity shoyld 
be vested solely in the Commission at this 


time. 

To attempt to make up for mistakes of 
years gone by disregarding the merit sys- 
tem as previously established will obviate 
the need for the Civil Service Commission 
and we will be expending Federal funds 
without purpose. 


Conflicts of Opinion in the Department 
of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the many controversies 
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which have occurred in the Department 
of Defense during the last few months 
and, in fact, the last few years—and I 
think particularly of the B-70 contro- 
versy, the TFX controversy, and many 
others—many of us have wondered just 
what goes on in the Department of De- 
fense and why we encounter these ex- 
treme conflicts of interest there. 

Recently I came across an article, 
published in the July issue of the Armed 
Forces Management, entitled “Mr. Sec- 
retary, Your Staff Is in Revolt.” 

The article states, among other things: 

When you refute with generalities the 
technical recommendations of military ofi- 
cers, who ultimately, are going to have to use 
the equipment they ask for, it Is extremely 
risky business, Mr. Secretary—no matter what 
the management motives. 


Then they go on to tell why the lack 
of recognition, not only of the abilities 
but also the accomplishments, of the 
staff of the Secretary of Defense have 
contributed to the great flasco over many 
of these issues in the Department. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
es follows: 

Mn. SECRETARY, Your Starr Is IN REVOLT 


Ordinarily, we ought properly to devote 
this page to the tougher problems of com- 
mand and control, those which demand 
more opinionating than is ordinarily per- 
mitted in the issue's fact-based feature 
material, 

On principle, McNamara's cfforts here and 
elsewhere generally are, as we've often said 
before and will continue to say, virtually 
incontestable. 

But in command and control or anything 
else, the execution and implementation of 
principles, practices and procedures is done 
by people. Without them, nothing is going 
to come of anything. Without them, you 
will find, as Forrestal before you, that ad- 
mirable plans will be smothered under the 
welght of your own suddenly oppressive or- 
ganization. And, in essence, Mr. Secretary, 
your staff is In revolt. 2 

This slapped Armed Forces Management 
across the face like a wet towel last month. 
Under less nerve jangling circumstances than 
those which exist in Washington right now, 
our June editorial theme would probably 
have been taken for what it was intended to 
be—and had been accepted as on two dif- 
ferent occasions in other years, ie. a de- 
tense of working level intelligence, initiative, 
and dedication; and a plea that those tal- 
ents be permitted to function. 

In the morale mess that rattles through 
Pentagon corridors today we were instead 
briefed, begged and blasted to “Tell the old 
man his organization has me boxed in.“ 
The case on why there is anger in the ranks 
is complex but not unfathomable. 

Item: Military executives have been or- 
dered to learm more of the economic cost- 
effectiveness, diplomatic and political 
nuances that influence not only what they 
will be required to do but what types of 
hardware and organizations they should 
form; 

Item: The brainy civil servants are urged 
to stay In Government, turn out even more 
work than they have in the past; 

Item: Political appointees—until 1961— 
came into the top policy approving positions 
appreciating (1) that they didn't neces- 
sarily have an edge over the regulars on 
brainpower, particularly in defense matters, 
and therefore had much to learn; (2) that 
elected administrations come and go but 
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but Government must progress regardless 
of who's in political power and only career 
military and civilian people are in a com- 
petent position to continue that work. 

Pine. Why then is a talented man like 
McNamara, who arrived in the Pentagon 
sharing the same philosophies and motiva- 
tions as those career people, suddenly in 
the soup? 

Very simply, there are contradictions be- 
tween principle and practice. The contradic- 
tions: 

For the high level civil servants: Long 
valued by the thinking military officers for 
and proud in their own right of providing 
the staff continulty, the economic and po- 
litical inputs mentioned above, to Defense 
activities, they feel sandbagged today. 
Credit for thier staff work, respect for their 
talent, promotions, plaudits, pay raises, are 
going to young political appointees whose 
main claim to fame is a Harvard diploma, 
a Democratic Party “in,” not an arm-long 
Ust of Government successes. 

When 15-, 18-, and 20-year veterans In key 
spots can no longer find out “what is going 
on and who, if anyone, should I coordinate 
with,” you are in trouble, Mr. Secretary. 
Run a head count on top career people, par- 
ticularly in the departments, who have left, or 
are about to, and you'll see how much 
trouble. 

For the military: One reason the civil 
servants feel shut out is because officers are 
holding staff activities close to their vests, 
don't want anyone taking the play away 
from them. (They are having enough 
trouble staying up with the politicians as 
it is.) When you refute with generalities 
the technical recommendations of military 
officers who, ultimately, are going to have 
to use the equipment they ask for, it is ex- 
tremely risky business, Mr. Secretary—no 
matter what the management motives, 

For the political appointees—Many years 
ago, my grandfather advised me to “Always 
remember, no matter how successful you be- 
come, for every big potato on top of the heap, 
there are an awful lot of small potatoes hold- 
ing him up there.” 

Where is the gain when you, the party 
faithful in high Defense places, pressure the 
career cadre to buy $100-a-plate tickets to 
Democratic rallies, make it clear their careers 
are in trouble after they don't? How much 
do you accomplish when you announce that 
“71 percont of our goals in enhancing career 
Government work have been accomplished” 
and the career pros know that most, if not 
all, of that 71 percent has been appointment 
or promotion for politically selected or at- 
tractive personnel? 

What do you accomplish in your own or- 
ganization when you exclaim, or let the word 
leak at least, that you are running the show, 
doing the significant work? Inexperienced 
and unaccepted staff people with executive 
authority? No wonder we're in trouble. 

A major general passed us some advice, re- 
cently, from the writings of noted British 
sclentist-author Sir Charles Snow. Said he, 
in part; 

“I can't help thinking of the Venetian 
Republic in their last half-century. Like us, 
they had once been fabulously lucky. They 
had become rich, as we did, by accident. 
They had acquired immense political skill, 
just as we have. A good many of them 
tough-minded, realistic, patriotic 
. 

“Many of them gave their minds to work- 
ing out ways to keep going. It would have 
meant breaking the pattern into which they 
had crystallized. They were fond of the 
pattern, Just as we are fond of ours, They 
never found the will to break it.” 

We should hate to see historians encapsu- 
late today’s Defense activities under a Repub- 
can Secretary and a Democratic President 
(which should quiet any sour grapes about 
our comments being politically inspired) 
with: “They showed a great deal of promise 
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but failed because they were unable to rally 
the needed support among people who 
thought up most of the new ideas in the first 
Place and would have been responsible for 
carrying all of them out in the second.“ 
BILL BorKLUND. 


“American Individualism,” Part Il, 
by Herbert Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the second 
Portion of the essay on “American In- 
dividualism,“ by Herbert Hoover, deals 
with the paragraph entitled “Philosophic 
Grounds.” The more one reads through 
the little booklet, the more one respects 
the intellectual power of this famous and 
beloved American citizen. Any further 
comments on my part would be redun- 
dant. I simply commend it to the read- 
ing and contemplation of the Members 
of Congress, and the public. 

AMERICAN INDIVIDUALISM— (PHILOSOPHIC 

GROUNDS) 


On the philosophic side we can agree at 
once that intelligence, character, courage, 
and the divine spark of the human soul are 
alone the property of individuals. These do 
not lie in agreements, in organizations, in 
institutions, in masses, or in groups. They 
abide alone in the individual mind and 
heart. 

Production both of mind and hand rests 
upon impulses in each individual. These 
impulses are made of the varied forces of 
original instincts, motives, and acquired de- 
sires. Many of these are destructive and 
must be restrained through moral leadership 
and authority of the law and be eliminated 
finally by education. All are modified by a 
vast fund of experience and a vast plant and 
equipment of civilization which we pass on 
With increments to each succeeding genera- 
tion. 

The inherited instincts of self-preserva- 
tion, acquisitiveness, fear, kindness, hate, 
curiosity, desire for self-expression, for power, 
for adulation, that we carry over from a 
thousand of generations must, for good or 
evil, be comprehended in a workable system 
embracing our accumulation of experiences 
and equipment. They may modify them- 
selves with time—but in terms of genera- 
tions. They differ in their urge upon differ- 
ent individuals, The dominant ones are 
selfish. But no civilization could be built 
or can endure solely upon the groundwork 
of unrestrained and unintelligent self-inter- 
est. The problem of the world is to restrain 
the destructive instincts while strengthening 
and enlarging those of altruistic character 
and constructive impulse—for thus we build 
for the future. 

From the instincts of kindness, pity, 
fealty to family and race; the love of liberty; 
the mystical yearnings for spiritual things; 
the desire for fuller expression of the crea- 
tive faculties; the impulses of service to com- 
munity and Nation, are molded the ideals 
of our people, And the most potent force in 
society is its ideals. If one were to attempt 
to delimit the potency of instinct and ideals, 
it would be found that while instinct domi- 
nates in our preservation, yet the great pro- 
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peling force of progress is right ideals. It is 
true we do not realize the ideal; not even a 
single person personifies that realization. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that society, a 
collection of persons, a necessary maze of 
compromises, cannot realize it. But that it 
has ideals, that they revolve in a system that 
makes for steady advance of them is the first 
thing. Yet true as this is, the day has not 
arrived when any economic or social system 
will function and last if founded upon altru- 
ism alone. 

With the growth of ideals through educa- 
tion, with the higher realization of freedom, 
of justice, of humanity, of service, the self- 
ish Impulses becomes less and less dominant, 
and if we ever reach the millenium, they 
will disappear in the aspirations and satis- 
factions of pure altruism. But for the next 
several generations we dare not abandon 
self-interest as a motive force to leadership 
and to production, lest we die, 

The will-o’-the-wisp of all breeds of so- 
cialism is that they contemplate a motiva- 
tion of human animals by altruism alone. 
It necessitates a bureaucracy of the entire 
population, in which, haying obliterated the 
economic stimulation of each member, the 
fine gradations of character and ability are 
to be arranged in relative authority by bal- 
lot, or more likely by a Tammany Hall, or a 
Bolshevist party, or some other form of tyr- 
anny. The proof of the futility of these ideas 
as a stimulation to the development and ac- 
tivity of the individual does not lie alone in 
the ghastly failure of Russia, but it also lies 
in our own failure in attempts at national- 
ized industry. 

Likewise the basic foundations of autoc- 
racy, whether it be class government or capl- 
talism in the sense that a few men through 
unrestrained control of property determine 
the welfare of great numbers, is as far apart 
from the rightful expression of American in- 
dividualism as the two poles. The will-o’- 
the-wisp of autocracy in any form is that it 
supposes that the good Lord endowed a spe- 
cial few with all the divine attributes. It 
contemplates one human animal dealing to 
the other human animals his just share of 
earth, of glory, and of immortality. The 
proof of the futility of these ideas in the de- 
velpment of the world does not lie alone in 
the grim failure of Germany, but it lies in 
the damage to our moral and social fabric 
from those who have sought economic domi- 
nation in America, whether employer or 
employee. 

We in America have had too much ex- 
perience of life to fool ourselves into pre- 
tending that all men are equal in ability, 
in character, in intelligence, in ambition. 
That was part of the claptrap of the French 
Revolution. We have grown to understand 
that all we can hope to assure to the in- 
dividual through government is liberty, jus- 
tice, intellectual welfare, equality of oppor- 
tunity, and stimulation to service. 

It is in maintenance of a society fluid to 
these human qualities that our individual- 
ism departs from the individualism of Eu- 
rope. There can be no rise for the Individual 
through the frozen strata of classes, or of 
castes, and no stratification can take place 
in a mass livened by the free stir of its par- 
ticles. This guarding of our individualism 
against stratification insists not only in pre- 
serving in the social solution an equal op- 
portunity for the able and ambitious to rise 
from the bottom; it also insists that the 
sons of the successful shall not by any mere 
right of birth or favor continue to occupy 
their fathers’ places of power against the 
rise of a new generation in the process of 
coming up from the bottom. The pioneers 
of our American individualism had the good 
sense not to reward Washington and Jef- 
ferson and Hamilton with hereditary duke- 
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doms and fixtures in landed estates, as Great 
Britain rewarded Marlborough and Nelson. 
Otherwise our American fields of opportunity 
would have been clogged with long genera- 
tions inheriting their fathers’ privileges 
without their fathers’ capacity for service. 

That our system has avoided the establish- 
ment and domination of class has a signif- 
icant proof in the present administration in 
Washington, Of the 12 men comprising the 
President, Vice President, and Cabinet, 9 
have earned their own way in life without 
economic inheritance, and 8 of them started 
with manual labor. 

If we examine the impulses that carry us 
forward, none is too potent for progress as 
the yearning for individual self-expression, 
the desire for creation of something. Per- 
haps the greatest human happiness flows 
from personal achievement. Here lies the 
great urge of the constructive instinct of 
mankind. But it can only thrive in a so- 
ciety where the individual has liberty and 
stimulation to achievement. Nor does the 
community progress except through its par- 
ticipation in these multitudes of achieve- 
ments. 

Furthermore, the maintenance of produc- 
tivity and the advancement of the things of 
the spirit depend upon the ever-renewed sup- 
ply from the mass of those who can rise to 
leadership. Our social, economic, and intel- 
lectual progress is almost solely dependent 
upon the creative minds of those individuals 
with imaginative and administrative intel- 
ligence who create or who carry discoveries 
to widespread application. No race possesses 
more than a small percentage of these minds 
in a single generation, But little thought 
has ever been given to our racial dependency 
upon them. Now that our progress is in so 
large a measure due to the fact that with 
our increased means of communication these 
rare individuals are today able to spread 
their influence over so enlarged a number of 
lesser capable minds as to have increased 
their potency a millionfold. In truth, the 
vastly greater productivity of the world with 
actually less physical labor is due to the 
wider spread of their influence through the 
discovery of these facilities. And they can 
arise solely through the selection that comes 
from the free-running mills of competition. 
They must be free to rise from the mass; 
they must be given the attraction of pre- 
miums to effort. 

Leadership is a quality of the individual. 
It is the Individual alone who can function 
in the world of intellect and in the field of 
leadership. If democracy is to secure its au- 
thorities in morals, religion, and statesman- 
ship, it must stimulate leadership from its 
own mass. Human leadership cannot be re- 
plenished by selection like queen bees, by 
divine right or bureaucracies, but by the free 
rise of ability, character, and intelligence, 

Even so, leadership cannot, no matter how 
brilliant, carry progress far ahead of the 
average of the mass of individual units. 
Progress of the Nation is the sum of progress 
in its individuals, Acts and ideas that lead 
to progress are born out of the womb of the 
individual mind, not out of the mind of the 
crowd. The crowd only feels; it has no mind 
of its own which can plan. The crowd is 
credulous, it destroys, it consumes, it hates, 
and it dreams—but it never builds. It is 
one of the most profound and important of 
exact psychological truths that man in the 
mass does not think but only feels. The 
mob functions only in a world of emotion. 
The demagog feeds on mob emotions and his 
leadership is the leadership of emotion, not 
the leadership of intellect and progress. 
Popular desires are no criteria to the real 
need; they can be determined only by delib- 
erative consideration, by education, by con- 
structive leadership. 
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Land Between the Lakes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, it is 
welcome news that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority has taken on the task of de- 
veloping a new facility that will offer 
recreation to millions of Americans, par- 
ticularly those who live in the Mid- 
south. 

This is in the area known as the Land 
Between the Lakes, the lakes behind 
that behind Kentucky Dam and the one 
formed by the impoundment of waters 
behind the new Barkley Dam, in the 
western sections of Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. 

An interesting editorial about the 
colorful history of this area and describ- 
ing the great potential of the new park 
appeared in the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal on June 16, I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LAND BETWEEN THE LAKES 

During the 1920's and early 1930's It was 
known as the land between the rivers, 
Hardly anyone went there, for there was little 
to see or do. 

It was a wilderness between the Cumber- 
land and Tennessee Rivers and there were no 
bridges across those streams. Those who had 
Treason to travel from one section of the 
States to the other passed through this wil- 
derness by means of ferries that spanned 
both streams as the need arose. 

The dense thickets hid many a moonshine 
still in the prohibition era and later, too. 
The illicit liquor interests of Chicago and 
Detroit, pressed by the revenue agents at 
home, often came to this area to hide out 
until things cooled off at home. Some of 
them organized the wilderness moonshiners 
into a commercial enterprise. They hauled 
cases of the moonshine out on flatboats and 
sometimes hijacked freight trains to carry 
their illegal loads out of the area, oldtimers 
will recall. 

As the TVA and the U.S. Engineers moved 
into the area, the bottomlands grew more 
corn and there were attempts to develop a 
more diversified agriculture. But most of 
the soll is sandy and not adapted to the grow- 
ing of row crops or even good pastures. Trees, 
bushes, and low-quality grasses thrive, 
though, and the area still remains much a 
wilderness remote from the rest of civiliza- 
tion even though bridges now span the 
streams. 


The milewide lake that fans out behind 
Kentucky Dam, the terminal of the vast TVA 
system, is being matched now by the 
Cumberland River impoundment formed by 
the Barkley Dam, just a long stone's throw 
to the east of Kentucky Dam. 

And between these lakes now will be the 
“Land Between the Lakes“ —a 170,000-acre 
area in Kentucky and Tennessee where the 
TVA will develop recreation facilities that 
will accommodate 20,000 overnight campers 
and fishing, hunting, and educational proj- 
ects that will provide relaxation for 
thousands more. 

This is an ambitious project, but one that 
will serve a useful purpose. It will, of course, 
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be welcomed by many residents of the Mid- 
south who live close by its shores. But it 
will be a boon, too, to those who live in St. 
Louls, Chicago, Louisville, Ky., Indianapolis, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, and scores of other large 
citles which are within an easy day's drive 
of this area. 

The TVA and State parks facilities on the 
Tennessee River already have demonstrated 
the popularity of this type of facility. Visi- 
tors to these spots now come from places 
thousands of miles distant. As the cities be- 
come more and more crowded, the need for 
the “Land Between the Lakes” will be be- 
come more and more evident. 


Managed News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in recent 
months much has been said about man- 
aged news. Members of Congress are 
constantly running into areas and inci- 
dents of managed news. The distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] about a month ago made a very 
significant speech on the question of 
managed news and how it affects this 
country. Since this is a democracy and 
since we are supposed to act as free and 
independent citizens, it stands to reason 
that we must have complete access to 
news, we must have access to news as it 
occurs, and we must have access to news 
which is not interpreted or managed, or 
we cannot make an intelligent decision. 

I have in my hand an editorial entitled 
“The Real Menace of Managed News,” 
under “Air Power in the News,” pub- 
lished in the July issue of the Air Force 
magazine. The concluding paragraph 
States: 

In view of the pattern set by the admin- 
istration’s handling of public disclosure of 
the Russian overflights of our carriers at sea, 
is there any reason to assume that it will not 
similarly withhold information if it learns 
that the Russians have made a major techno- 
logical breakthrough and have achieved a 
menacing operational capability in new 
weaponry, undersea warfare, or military space 
competence? 

Until there is satisfactory assurance on 
this subject, managed news looms as a Tro- 
jan horse that can conceal within itself the 
doom of freemen. 


I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle may be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE REAL MENACE or MaNnacep News 

Let us start with a short case history. 

At a press conference last February 28 De- 
fense Secretary Robert S. McNamara an- 
nounced that four long-range reconnaissance 
aircraft, flying out of Russian bases, had 
overfiown the U.S. aircraft carrier Forrestal 
southeast of the Azores. The date of the in- 
cident was February 22. The Secretary said 
the planes, which were Bears, were spotted 
and followed by U.S. Air Force interceptors 
from a point east of Iceland to and from the 
Forrestal. The Red aircraft, which showed 
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no hostile intent, also were monitored by 
pllots from the carrier. Mr. McNamara left 
the announcement at this point and said he 
was ready to answer questions. 

The transcript of the conference shows 
that out of 52 questions fielded by the Sec- 
retary in the next half hour, 34 of them, a 
comfortable majority, were centered on the 
Russian overflight. This was a subject in- 
troduced by the Secretary with no advance 
warning. It was news to the reporters as 
well as to the public, and the news confer- 
ence was fairly productive. 

By persistence, the reporters brought out a 
number of pertinent facts not mentioned 
by Mr. McNamara in his statement. There 
had been scores- of overfilghts in 1962 by 
Russian medium- and short-range recon- 
naissance planes. Long-range planes had 
made several overflights of U.S. Navy forces 
in 1963 both in the Atlantic and Pacific but 
no anouncement had been made earlier be- 
cause “information has been coming in 
gradually * * we have been examining the 
protographs and other information and 
have decided to make it available to you, 
thinking it was in the interest of the public 
to be informed of it.” 

Later, he was asked again about his “in- 
tentlons“ and, “Why was the announcement 
safe for you to make at this time instead of 
being issued in the routine way?“ Mr. Mc- 
Namara’s reply: 

“The major reason was that I was plan- 
ning a press conference today, and I didn’t 
wish this to come out routinely a few hours 
or a day after I had the conference and then 
be asked the next time why I [didn't] an- 
nounce this.” 

The situation behind this statement was 
clear within a few hours. A party of news- 
paper representatives was on board the 
Forrestal when the overflight took place, and 
the newsmen were due in Norfolk within 48 
hours. One member of the party told this 
reporter the newsmen were told they could 
not file stories about the overflights from 
the carrier, at least pending clearance from 
the Defense Department. They also were 
cautioned against mentioning the incident 
in letters or on the ship-to-shore telephone. 
By the time the first members of the party 
were stateside, flown in from the Forrestal, 
Mr. McNamara had made his announcement, 
insuring that the news would not “come 
out routinely.” 

Somehow, the significance of how the news 
was managed in this instance seems to have 
escaped public discussion. Secretary Mc- 
Namara undoubtedly was correct in his 
evaluation of the overfiight as “routine re- 
connaissance,” that they were entirely legal 
and did not differ from filghts made over 
Soviet ships by U.S. aircraft. Yet the fact 
remains that the Defense Department had 
information of intense interest to the Ameri- 
can people and had it for many months be- 
fore the paper curtain was burned by a group 
of Navy guests at sea. 

It also is a technological truth in this era 
that the Secretary and the administration 
have sensory equipment at their disposal 
that could disclose far more terrifying and 
significant progress than the overflight of 
carriers by long-range jets. Obvious ex- 
amples are in the areas of weaponry, under- 
sea warfare, and space. No guests ever will 
be present if this sensory equipment detects 
undeniable evidence of a Russian major ad- 
vance in the technology and operational 
capability that makes these areas a menace 
to our security and world freedom. 

There is a legitimate question that might 
justifiably have been asked at Mr. Mc- 
Namara’s February 28 press conference. 
Here is the question: 

“In view of the pattern set by the admin- 
istration’s handling of public disclosure of 
the Russian overflights of our carriers at sea, 
is there any reason to assume that it will 
not similarly withhold information if it 
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learns that the Russians have made a major 
technological breakthrough and have 
achieved a menacing operational capability 
in new weaponry, undersea warfare, or mili- 
tery space competence?” 

Until there is satisfactory assurance on 
this subject, managed news looms as a Trojan 
horse that can conceal within itself the 
doom of freemen. 


Individual Incentive Needed To Build 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article appeared in the July 13 
issue of Human Events. The article is 
written by Deane N. Malott, president 
emeritus of Cornell University. Presi- 
dent Malott's ideas are thoughtful, but 
more important they are thought 
provoking. 

Mr. Speaker, we are rapidly approach- 
ing the triumph of mediocrity. Once 
that arrives our days as a world power 
will end. We will have been “weighed 
in the balance and found wanting.” 

The article follows: 

INDIVIDUAL INCENTIVE Negpep To BUILD 

AMERICA 


(By Deane W. Malott) 


„Government grows and grows, 
feeding upon our substances, commandeer- 
ing funds which should be used for the de- 
velopment of free-enterprise ventures and 
tending ever toward the dead level of medi- 
ocrity in our every effort.” 

e human race learns slowly. In the 
long history of civilization, freedom has 
more often been lost by carelessness and 
selfishness than by the force of conquering 
armies. Strongholds of free men have gone 
down more often by the erosion of indif- 
ference, tracing the way from the individual 
initiative out of which free societies are 
born to the bread and circuses which they 
demand as a public right in the last stages 
of their decline. 

Our Government is run by elected officers 
beholden to the citizens; they continue in 
office only as long as they satisfy the elec- 
torate. Therefore, if we do not constantly 
articulately make known our beliefs, our 
desires, our concerns, we have abdicated our 
citizenship more surely than by not voting 
at all. 

We have an interesting opportunity for 
observation, for in the last two decades we 
have lived under both Democratic and Re- 
publican leadership; the trends of govern- 
ment have scarcely been distinguishable be- 
tween the two. Each comes in under the 
blandishments of cutting costs, increasing 
efficiency, reducing taxes, lessening the im- 
pact of centralization of government. But 
nothing of the kind happens. 

The Government costs increase, deficits 
mount and the ghost of Parkinson lurks 
through the corridors of government every- 
where. 

The Federal budget this present year is a 
thumping $93-billion affair, approaching the 
greatest annual cost during World War II, 
and nearly three times the cost during the 
postwar low In 1948. The estimated budget 
expenditures are up some 811 billion over 
the figure of 2 years ago. The public debt 
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at $295 billion is half of the estimated gross 
national product for 1963. 

Salaries and wages in the Federal Trade 
Commission were $6,700,000 in 1961; this 
year $9,610,000. Probably this is for the 
further harassment of the business com- 
munity. 

SPENDING JUSTIFIED? 

The newly created Commission on Civil 
Rights requires $995,000, while the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
had a budget of $144,000 in 1961 and $375,000 
at present. The Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission has gone from $546,000 2 years 
ago to $730,000 at present. Up and up and 
up. The Commission of Fine Arts to advise 
the President on matters of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting cost us $22,000 in 
1956; $69,000 in 1961; $80,000 in 1963. And 
the cost of the judiciary division of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands has 
doubled in the last 7 years. Is there a 
reasonable justification? One wonders, 

The Government's program to stimulate 
travel to the United States cost the tax- 
payer $517,000 in 1961; nearly $900,000 in 
1963. Yet blocked currency impedes the 
travel from most countries. 

We are spending over $1 million a year in 
salaries for White House Police, and the ex- 
penses of the National Park Service have 
gone up nearly $20 million in 2 years. 

Federal aid to education, a governmental 
function which some of us in education hold 
of dubious validity, has gone from $91 mil- 
lion in 1953 to $2,400 million in 1963, with- 
out the American people or the Congress 
ever having acted on the specific policy pro- 
posal at all. 


BORROWING ON TOMORROW 


Total expenditures for Federal research and 
development programs of all sorts now total 
$11,500 million, up nearly $3 billion in 2 
years. 

Nor is this indicative of the whole, sad 
story; it was Maurice H. Stans, then Direc 
tor of the Federal budget, speaking 3 years 
ago, who pointed out that the national debt 
is not all that we owe, Accrued and accru- 
ing liabilities or previous expenditure author- 
izations in many an area amounted to, even 
then, if added to the exposed debt, the gar- 
gantuan figure of $750 billlon—an unbeliev- 
able c.o.d. against the American people of 
tomorrow. 

And to top off our fiscal incompetence and 
irersponsibility, the President of the United 
States now proposes to the Congress a Fed- 
eral operating budget for fiscal 1964 just 
under $100 billion, which will probably prove 
in fact to be much higher—largest budget in 
the history of the Nation, and a planned 
increase of $4.5 billion over the current one. 

Into this fantastic situation is thrust the 
ideology of a tax cut; very simply state, we 
cut taxes, increase the gargantuan debt, and 
proceed to borrow from the taxpayer the loss 
in revenue thus sustained. It simply will 
not work. Economy les down the road of 
cutting costs, at which point a tax reduction 
may be feasible, if we are content not to 
reduce our Federal debt, and to continue to 
pay the huge and continuing interest charges 
on the existing indebtedness of nearly $300 
billion. 

Turning briefly to the field of labor, we 
find inexcusable featherbedding and obsolete 
and disastrous labor contracts are continued 
with political connivance or at least passive 
acceptance, while the whole apparatus of 
Federal Government again and again causes 
labor settlements which wink at practices 
detrimental to the free enterprise system and 


to the American stockholders upon whom - 


the burden of waste and extravagance falls. 
Automation is impeded, the cost-price 
squeeze is accentuated and the fiber of the 
American workingman is demoralized and 
undermined. 
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LABOR REFORMS NEEDED 


Look at the railroads. A basic day in rail- 
roading continues to be 100 miles of travel; 
all else is overtime. Yet 100 miles can be 
accomplished in as little as 90 minutes. 
Surplus manpower lolls throughout indus- 
try under long-outmoded union contracts, 
The Congress of the United States is unwill- 
ing or unable to pay the political price of in- 
telligent overhauling of labor laws and of 
holding labor unions accountable as respon- 
sible units in our society. 

This problem of the rising power of labor 
unions and rising labor costs, is a drain upon 
American enterprise as debilitating as in- 
ordinate taxes, and is merely another evi- 
dence of the compounding profiigacy of a 
government which we somehow are not hold- 
ing accountable. 

Another fleld of negligence lies in the vast 
field of international expenditures, largely 
under the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, where we find fastened upon us, as a 
continuing way of life, vast expenditures for 
lugging along nearly every Nation on earth, 

On this policy for nearly two decades we 
have lavished billions across the globe, and 
yet America’s reputation has never been 
lower around the globe than at this very 
moment. Still we continue the idea that 
emerging nations, inexperienced and often 
inept, can be shored up by a golden stream 
of American dollars and that communism 
will retreat under the impact of American 
money. 

But we are capricious about it. American 
servicemen are.dying in far-off Vietnam un- 
der some vague policy of containing com- 
munism, but we fail to curb a dangerous 
buildup in Cuba, only 90 miles off our shbres 
and in ready access of all the struggling and 
often volatile governments in Latin America. 

In October our Federal administration dis- 
covered that national and world sentiment 
was far ahead of the cautious and uncertain 
Washington bureaucracy, but after a single 
forthright action we slipped again into note- 
writing, explanations and justifications, to 
the uncertainty and embarrassment of the 
American people. The inspections we de- 
manded in October have somehow been 
quietly allowed to lapse, circumyented by 
the wily old fox in the Kremlin. 

We are deluded perhaps by the indifference 
of our prosperity. Mr. Paul Miller, president 
of the Associated Press, speaking of the late 
Justice Brandeis who, out of the wealth of 
a lifetime of critical observations, pointed 
out: 

“Experience should teach us to be more on 
our guard to protect liberty when the Gov- 
ernment's purposes are beneficient. Men 
born to freedom are naturally alert to repel 
invasion of their liberty by evil-minded 
rulers, The greatest dangers to liberty lurk 
in insidious encroachment by men of zeal, 
well-meaning, but without understanding.” 

These words are ageless in their warning 
to the American people, through all the 
decades of our democracy. 

But, you will say, surely I intend to do 
more than to complain—one of the most 
indolent and profitless pursuits known to 
man. I do indeed. I have specific sugges- 
tions for you in the world of affairs, and for 
us in higher education. 

For your part, you should be about the 
task of formulating government policy by 
all the tools available to American citizens. 
You should be enlisting, each one of you, 
scores of people to keep in persistent touch 
with your elected representatives in the 
Congress, and all others in places of respon- 
sibility where contact may be obtained, 
Business, labor, and government need inter- 
communication. 

If even 25 percent of the business leaders 
would undertake active involvement in the 
political and civic affairs throughout the 
Nation, what a difference it would make. 
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The business entrepreneur is a man of deci- 
sion, a realist in the analysis of facts, forth- 
right in his ability to make judgments based 
upon them. He is used to hard decisions; he 
cannot survive on equivocal ones. The coun- 
try is not obtaining the advantages of these 
qualities In sufficient quantities to influence 
the course of national events. 
DEAD LEVEL OF MEDIOCRITY 


And I submit that the lethargy of the 
business community, in participating in po- 
litical affairs and in the formulation of 
political principles, is a form of corruption 
as great as that engaged in by the most 
overt of self-seeking politicians. 

To create a literate citizenry, broadly edu- 
cated to command the tolerance, the selfless- 
ness, the clear thinking, the dedication 
needed to help guide the Republic, is our 
greatest challenge. 

I have often maintained that our civiliza- 
tion will never fall because of lack of trained 
scientists, or of a shortage of trained engi- 
neers, or of skilled biologists and physicians; 
we leap ahead of the frontiers of knowledge 
almost continuously in these areas. 

We lag, however, in the management of our 
Government as it grows and grows, feeding 
upon our substance, commandeering funds 
which should be used for the development of 
free enterprise ventures, and tending ever 
toward the dead level of mediocrity in our 
every effort. 

It was Benjamin Franklin who predicted, 
at the close of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, that the Federal Union “can only end in 
despotism, as other forms have done before 
it, when the people shall become so corrupt 
as to need despotic government, being in- 
capable of any other.” 


Facts or Muzzles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA k 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr, ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
greatly concerned these days about the 
free dissemination of information, par- 
ticularly that which has its origin in the 
various departments of government, 
The Columbia City (Ind.), Commercial- 
Mail recently had a brief, though pun- 
gent, editorial upon this subject, which 
I include herewith: 

Pacts OR MUZZLES 

Much has been said and written in recent 
weeks about the withholding of news and 
information from the press and public by 
Government officers. The recent controversy 
arose from the tight-mouthed bureau offi- 
cers in international situations like that in 
Cuba. The reason given by the Washington 
officers was that national security was at 
stake. 

Censorship in time of war has been recog- 
nized as necessary, but in time of peace the 
American public has a right to know facts in 
all possible public matters and policies. 
Fear of criticism is no justification for keep- 
ing the people ignorant of facts. The Amer- 
ican Republic must not be denied all possi- 
ble information in governmental affairs if 
we are to remain a vigorous people, and sup- 
port the demands for funds and vigorous 
support to worthy enterprise. 

‘The right to know applies not only to pub- 
lic matters in Washington, but also in State, 
county, city, and school affairs. They are all 
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supported by the taxes and moral backing 
of the American citizens. Giving the people 
the facts and figures will create hearty sup- 
port instead of suspicion of misadministra- 
tion. In America, support should arise from 
sincere effort rather than from action forced 
upon citizens by a military or police govern- 
ment as in nations behind the Iron Curtain 
or the Bamboo Curtain of the present day. 


The Negro Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the current issue of Ebony maga- 
zine: 

Tue NEGRO REVOLUTION 


As President John F. Kennedy presses his 
bold and controversial civil-rights program 
on Congress, more than 50 American cities 
are experiencing racial strife and mass dem- 
onstrations. The drumbeat of a new Negro 
militancy gives urgency to the President's 
warning of a “rising tide of discontent. It 18 
time to take heed of this warning.” In 
truth, Mr. Kennedy has given voice to our 
national conscience, which demands that 
Negroes be allowed to pass beyond the written 
and unwritten “white only” signs in the Na- 
tlon's stores, restaurants, hotels, and hiring 
halls. Beyond this, our Nation is challenged 
to accept a new image of the American Negro, 
to accept the fact that the Negro community 
is aroused and will resort to as much force as 
is n to win the full privileges of citi- 
zenship. “Revolution” Is a harsh word. It 
means upheaval and bloodshed. And it 
means a confession of failure. It means that 
the rule of law has failed, that the voices of 
reason have nat been heard. And yet revo- 
lution is the word that is beginning to apply 
to the Negro demonstrations, not only in 
Birmingham and Jackson, but also in New 
York City, Chicago, Detroit, and the other 
ghettos of the North. Black forces are 
drawn up in a battle line that confronts the 
white man wherever he stands on the prin- 
ciples and practices of segregation. It is the 
responsibility of the Nation to accommodate 
the legitimate aims of this Negro revolution 
with as little violence and damage to our 
society as possible. 

The seat of initiative for dealing with the 
most critical domestic problem of the cen- 
tury should be our Nation's Capital. Bill 
Davidson’s report on the mess in Washing- 
ton is a study in irony. The “Government” 
of Washington remains willfully blind to the 
points that the President made in laying out 
his civil-rights program. Mr. Kennedy de- 
mand inaction, yet the capital remains a 
showease of inaction in a time of domestic 
crisis. The attitudes that obstruct progress 
in Washington are typical of the forces that 
have disfranchised and frustrated the Ne- 
gro throughout our eociety. 

President Kennedy has attempted to re- 
spond to the increasingly grave dilemma by 
putting before Congress the most compre- 
hensive civil-rights bill in the past century. 
It would guarantee Negroes equal rights in 
all major commercial institutions, such as 
hotels, restaurants, theaters, and depart- 
ment stores. It would speed the desegrega- 
tion of public education by allowing the At- 
torney General to file sults against any seg- 
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regated schools. And since much of the 
Negro problem involves the chronic unem- 
ployment of unskilled Negro workers, the 
President's bill would allocate 6400 million 
to retrain and educate Negro laborers. 

This program will not placate the militant 
Negro and it will not please the white segre- 
gationists, but it seems a moderate and min- 
imal program to the reasonable observer. 
After all, it has been almost a century since 
the Constitution guaranteed equal voting 
rights, but only one quarter of qualified 
Southern Negroes are allowed to vote. It has 
been almost 10 years since the Supreme 
Court ordered schools desegregated “with all 
deliberate speed,” but less than 8 percent of 
Southern Schools are desegregated. In the 
States of Alabama and Mississippi not one 
public school district has been integrated. 
Yet the Southern Senators plan to kill or at 
least modify President Kennedy's civil-rights 
bill by the most senseless of strategies, the 
filibuster. And from the Negroes there are 
threats that a Southern filibuster will be 
met by massive demonstrations in Washing- 
ton. The President has challenged both 
sides “to do their utmost to lesson tensions 
and to exercise self-restraint. The Congress 
should have an opportunity to freely work its 
will.” 

The indications are that a compromise wil! 
finally pass Congress—but it is likely that 
neither side will heed the President's appeal 
for moderation. The ardent segregationists 
will stage their futile filibuster; the zealous 
integrationists will stage their dangerous 
and equally futile demonstrations. And 
America will be the worse for it. 

The Negro revolution will not be put down 
by a compromise bill; it has gone beyond this 
point. As a Nation we must use all of our 
resourcefulness and courage to answer the 
yearnings of 20 million Negroes. If honora- 
ble demands for equality and justice are not 
met, leadership will pass into the hands of 
irresponsible men, The question is not how 
much time is left. There is very little time. 
The question is: What do we do with these 
few remaining hours? - 


Captive Nations—Evasion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, akin to 
damning with faint praise is the practice 
of condemning by failure to vigorously 
support. Such has been the case with 
the administration’s weak pronounce- 
ment in behalf of the captive nations, as 
required by congressional mandate. The 
weakness of the New Frontier attitude 
is made all the more noticeable when 
compared with the forceful and forth- 
right proclamations issued by President 
Eisenhower in 1959 and 1961 when he 
condemned Communist imperialism and 
called for the liberation of these en- 
slaved peoples. 

The vigor with which this administra- 
tion opposes colonialism under certain 
circumstances has been emphasized by 
the pressure exerted to force Belgium 
out of the Congo, to compel the Dutch 
to give up Indonesia, to advise Britain to 
withdraw from British Guiana, and more 
recently to openly snub Salazar of Portu- 
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gal becaus: of his insistence in holding on 
to Angola. On the other hand, when it 
comes to Communist colonialism we must 
not utter a word that might enrage the 
Soviets or interfere in any way with an- 
other nonaggression treaty that will not 
be worth the paper it is written on. 

And in our current obsession with the 
idea that we can woo communism from 
preoccupation with its basic designs to 
bury us we forget how our President got 
his fingers burned in the promise to 
neutralize Laos—an agreement that was 
broken almost as soon as it was made. 
No; we seem determined to rush into 
some new arrangement with an adver- 
sary who has told us in advance that he 
will concede nothing, while we continue 
to turn our backs on enslaved masses 
who are quite accurately called the cap- 
tive nations, and showing our utter in- 
difference toward the plight of people 
whose only offense was that they loved 
liberty and lived next door to a colossus 
that denies it. 

Mr. Speaker, there is not a Member of 
this Congress who does not want to get 
along with the Russians nor is there a 
member of either party who would not 
be willing to make almost any realistic 
concession necessary to the achievement 
of an honest nonagegression pact. The 
first test of sincerity, however, must 
be the attitude toward these captive pop- 
ulations who ask only to be allowed to 
work out their destiny without outside 
interference, And we make a mockery 
of our profession of equality for all races, 
at home and abroad, when we fail to en- 
dorse the bid for freedom for those who 
once enjoyed it but who are now prostate. 
We can only hope that the citizens of 
these nations in captivity, as well as 
their compatriots among us, will realize 
that there are still some of us who want 
to help them. 


Is Congress Hexed? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1953 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, July 15, the Chicago Tribune 
contained an editorial comment relative 
to this year's foreign aid bill, which is 
now being processed in both the House 
and Senate Foreign Affairs Committees. 

This editorial is extremely timely. I 
place it in the record in the hope that 
its clarity will have an effect on our 
pending deliberation, 

Is CONGRESS Hexen? 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee has 
balked at the suggestion that it cut a half 
billion dollars from Mr. Kennedy's foreign 
aid bill and contented itself with snipping 
out a mere $330 million. The Senate Foreign 
Relations Committce meanwhile continues 
to wallow in indecision in spite of testimony 
by retired Gen. Lucius D. Clay, that foreign 
aid spending could be held to $4 billion with- 
out affecting our security. This is $900 
million less than Mr. Kennedy's original 
request. 
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We can't understand why Congress remains 
so skittish about cutting down on foreign 
aid when so many Congressmen profess to 
recognize both the urgent need for economy 
and the colossal unproductiveness of foreign 
aid. 

General Clay has been an adviser to four 
Presidents on matters concerning aid abroad 
and his experience leaves little doubt that 
he knows what he is talking about. He 
has been a supoprter of foreign aid, on the 
whole, and wouldn't be suggesting that the 
handouts can be cut if he thought it would 
do any harm. 

Yet Congress seems to have been so hexed 
by the foreign ald lobby, or so conditioned 
by years of docile acquiescence, that it is 
unable to think for itself. Congressmen will 
make impassioned speeches about their de- 
termination to trim unnecessary spending. 
They will pretend to understand the serious- 
ness of our balance-of-payments problem 
(the Treasury lost another $50 million in 
gold last week). They will listen to repeated 
evidence of waste and mishandling of foreign 
ald. 

But when they have a chance to make a 
substantial cut in foreign sid and thus 
demonstrate their sincerity, the Members 
meekly confine themselves to a few token 
snips, like a surgeon who is afraid to break 
the patient's skin. They listen to foreign aid 
lobbyists whose testimony is manifestly self- 
serving, and to nonexperts like George 
Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, who can 
declaim eloquently on the Communist men- 
ace or on unemployment, but is only vaguely 
famillar with the specifics of foreign aid. 
They close their ears to Gencral Clay and 
other qualified witnesses who advocate even 
more drastic cuts than he does. 

Once they have bravely wielded the nall 
scissors, we can expect to find them back 
on the soapboxes, viewing with alarm the 
deficit and the gold loss and the inefficiency 
of foreign aid. 


Court's Decision Reassuring 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD I include 
therein a notable editorial from the 
Word and Way on a recent decision of 
the Supreme Court as follows: 

COURT'S DECISION REASSURING 


In a momentous decision handed down 
Monday, June 17, the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled that the required reading of the Bible 
and recitation of the Lord's Prayer in pub- 
lic schools are unconstitutional, because 
they violate the prohibitions of the first 
amendment. 

In an 8 to 1 decision the Court said that 
the Government has no business invading 
the religious life of the people. It said that 
the home, the church, and the individual 
heart and mind are an “inviolable citadel” 
of religion. “We have come to recognize 
through bitter experience,” the Court said, 
“that it ls not within the power of Govern- 
ment to invade that citadel, whether its 
purpose or effect be to ald or oppose, to ad- 
vance or retard. In the relationship be- 
tween man and religion, the State is firmly 
committed to a position of neutrality.” 

Only Justice Potter Stewart dissented. He 
said that the cases before the Court had not 
presented enough evidence for a decision 
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and that the issues were so complicated that 
he would have remanded them back to the 
lower courts. 

In reaching its decision the Court went out 
of its way to say that its action is not hostile 
to religion and that it was not ruling out 
teaching about religion in public schools. 
It emphasized that the Constitution de- 
mands neutrality in matters of religion and 
that its action does not constitute an estab- 
lishment of “a religion of secularism.” 

As in the celebrated decision in the New 
York Regents’ Prayer case, handed down on 
June 25, last year, the Court's main objec- 
tion was directed at the “State-required” 
factors. In the New York case the Court 
objected to a State-composed prayer, the 
recitation of which was required daily in 
all New York public schools. 

Supporters of the bill who argued before 
the Court contended that the reading of the 
Scriptures and the reciting of the Lord's 
Prayer are effective means of teaching 
morality. 

Opponents of the law argued that religion 
is a personal matter between the individual 
and his God, if any, and that the State has 
no business invading that sacred area. 

Now all concerned are having their say 
about the decision. There are the usual cries 
that this ruling further entrenches atheism 
and secularism in the public schools. One 
metroplitan paper carried a feature edi- 
torial with the title, Outlawing God From 
Schools.” The editorial expressed the 
thought that “the Creator” and “divine 
providence” of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence—the “author of liberty” of America“ 
the “one nation under God“ of the Gettys- 
burg Address have been woven into the warp 
and woof of American life. 

Certainly those who know something about 
what history reveals concerning the state- 
dominated church are gratified at this rul- 
ing of the Court. They believe that this fur- 
ther guarantees individual freedom in 
worship. 

If the State has the authority to require 
the reading of 10 verses of Scripture and the 
recitation of the Lord's Prayer in the public 
schools, then it has authority to add other 
requirements. Conceivably, this might be 
extended to the point that the State would 
dominate completely the religious life of the 
people. 

Almost without exception Ba ~ who 
have expressed themselves publicly commend 
the decision. With a long history of a stanch 
defense of the principle of separation of 
church and state, they are reassured by this 
latest pronouncement of the Supreme Court. 

This ruling does not “remove every vestige 
of our religious heritage from public life.” 
It does not eliminate the Bibles from the 
courtrooms. It does not deny chaplains-for 
our Armed Force; it does not take Thanks- 
giving away from the calendar. 

If a pupil or a teacher desires to pray, 
there is nothing in this decision that would 
prevent him from doing so. There is nothing 
there that prevents the pupils from even 
agreeing to pray together, but they must not 
be “ordered” to pray. 

It does not mean that The Star Spangled 
Banner” will have to be rewritten or that 
“In God we trust” will have to disappear 
from our money. Congress still opens each 
day with a prayer, and the blessings of God 
are still besought for the Supreme Court. 
This is as it should be. 

The study of the Bible was not thrown 
out of the schools by the Court's decision. 
In fact, the Court said, “It might be well 
said that one's education is not complete 
without a study of comparative religion and 
the history of religion and its relationship 
to the advancement of civilization. It cer- 
tainly may be said that the Bible is worthy 
of study for its literary and historical qual- 
ities. Nothing we have said here indicates 
that such study of the Bible or religion, when 
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presented objectively as a part of a secular 
program of education, may not be effective 
consistent with the first amendment.” 

The Court then further said, “It is no 
part of the business of government to com- 
pose official prayers for any group of Amer- 
ican people to recite as a part of a religious 
program carried on by government.” It ap- 
plies this same principle to the required 
reading of the Scriptures and recitation of 
the Lord's Prayer. 

In the long run the Court decision has the 
effect of renewing emphasis on the homes 
and the churches in the religious upbringing 
of our children. There may have been some 
who have regarded the Bible or prayer in 
the school as a replacement for old-fashioned 
spiritual training by parents. Now the re- 
sponsibility of the church and home cannot 
be shrugged off so easily. 

The Court by this action may have helped 
to emphasize this responsibility, but it defi- 
nitely did not cast a thunderbolt at the 
church or at religion. The United States re- 
mains a Nation under God. We hope that 
it will ever be thus. 


Government-Run Lotteries of Haiti, India, 
Jamaica, and Trinidad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the Members of this House the govern- 
ment-run lotteries in four more foreign 
countries. Haiti, India, Jamaica, and 
Trinidad are included among the 77 for- 
eign nations which recognize the wisdom 
of a lottery. 

Haiti, as we all know, is a tiny and 
poverty-ridden republic in the Carib- 
bean. Revenue sources are few and the 
Haitian Government is thus well aware 
of the fiscal merits of a national lottery. 
In 1962, the gross receipts came almost 
to $3 million. The total annual net in- 
come to the Government was about $600,- 
000. The proceeds are intended for 
social welfare and assistance work. The 
interesting part about the Haitian lot- 
tery is that the winner of the first prizes 
are expected to contribute 5 percent to 
charity. 

India does not conduct a national lot- 
tery but rather operates a prize bond” 
scheme. It is patterned after the British 
“premium bond lottery” which revolves 
around the issuance of Government 
bonds where instead. of bearing interest, 
the buyer is offered a chance to win a 
prize. In 1962, the gross receipts from 
the sale of prize bonds came to almost $7 
million. The benefit of the “prize bond” 
idea was that Government bonds were 
made more appealing through the pres- 
entation of an opportunity to win large 
cash prizes. India realizes that a recog- 
nition of the gambling urge can be a 
great help in handling the Nation’s 
finances. 

Jamaica is another Latin American 
country which utilizes a government lot- 
tery not only as a compromise with the 
gambling problem but as a revenue- 
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raising device as well. The total gross 
annual receipts from running the lot- 
tery for the year 1962 came to over 
$850,000. The total annual net income 
to the Government was almost $180,000 
which went to Jamaican hospitals. 

Trinidad recognizes the success that 
may be had in bringing gambling under 
supervision and control of the Govern- 
ment. The total gross receipts from the 
sale of sweepstakes tickets for 1962 was 
about $1 million. The total net income 
to the government was almost $200,000. 
Most of the funds go into the general 
revenue accounts with a part going to 
charities. 

Mr. Speaker, it would seem to me that 
we here in the United States could bene- 
fit from the use of lottery money on be- 
half of similar goals. A national lottery 
in this country could raise over $10 bil- 
lion a year in additional revenue which 
could be used to cut our personal income 
taxes and reduce our big and ever- 
growing national debt. 

Mr. Speaker, why can we not profit 
from the example of our foreign friends? 
Why can we not show the same kind of 
wisdom as the State of New Hampshire? 
Why should we continue to blind our- 
selves to this tremendous revenue which 
can help our taxpayers from the heavy 
tax load? Why all of this reluctance 
me stubbornness? What are we afraid 
0 


Outgrowing the Ghetto Mind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
ae the current issue of Ebony maga- 

e: 


OUTGROWING THE GHETTO MIND 


There is a joke going the rounds about a 
telephone conversation between Martin 
Luther King and John F. Kennedy. Says the 
President: Tes, Dr. King. I know, Dr. 
King. I understand, Dr. King. But Dr. 
King—it has always been known as the 
White House.” 

If this little yarn carries a moral, it also 
serves a notice. The Negro is not concerned 
about the color of the White House, of 
course, but he does want to know if qualified 
Negroes will be employed the next time it is 
painted and when will open occupancy come 
to 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

There was a time, a very long time, when 
the Negro questioned the nonemployment of 
Negroes on skilled jobs, but did not demand 
that they be hired. There was a time, a very 
long time, when he deplored racial ghettos 
but did not insist upon integrated housing. 
There was a time, a very, very long time, 
when the Negro conditioned himself to ac- 
cept racial segregation and discrimination 
instead of fighting for his equal rights. 

Waiting for promised improvements his 
frustrations increased, his anger mounted. 
Rebellion was as inevitable as it was sur- 
prising to those who thought the Negro in- 
capable of impatience and afraid to defy his 
oppressors, but the current storm of pro- 
tests proves that he has outgrown ghetto 
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mentality which lulled him into believing 
that a black man could not survive in a 
white man's world if he challenged the racial 
status quo. 

ADJUSTING TO SEGREGATION 


Ghetto thinking, the result of years of 
ghetto living is the avoidance of action or 
degrading oneself to be permitted to survive, 
according to B.. Bruno Bettelheim. This 
kind of reasoning, he says, was largely re- 
sponsible for the extermination of millons of 
Jews by the Nazis. The eminent University 
of Chicago psychologist told the American 
Council for Judaism that although a few 
thousand Jews in Warsaw did resist, hun- 
dreds of thousands meekly accepted their 
fate and cooperated with their extermina- 
tors.“ He was astonished at the number 
who felt it would be possible to live with 
Hitler, though they had to submit to deg- 
radation to do so. 

The counterpart of the Jewish ghetto men- 
tality is what Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
calls the complacency of Negroes who, as a 
result of long years of oppression, have been 
so completely drained of self-respect and a 
sense of ‘somebodiness’ that they have ad- 
justed to segregation.” 

Not unlike those Jews who actively helped 
their exterminators, are the Uncle Toms who 
collaborate with white racists by playing 
the roles of apologist and informer. Many 
middie and upper class Negroes have also 
aided white supremacists by disassociating 
themselves from the problem. 

Such duplicity and complacency, coupled 
with the old custom of adjusting to a posi- 
tion of inferiority rather than insisting upon 


_ his constitutional rights, would have ied the 


Negro to his Buchenwald, had he not learned 
the prudence—and the power—of positive 
resistance. 

LONG WAY TO GO 


Undoubtedly the meek shall one day in- 
herit the earth, but it could be a long wait 
until the demise of the strong and the read- 
ing of a will that could leave the meek more 
weak than wealthy. The old Negro may be 
willing to wait for equality in his Father's 
kingdom, but hopes of a milk-and-honey 
hereafter do not assuage the hunger pangs 
of his sons and daughters now. 

In this 100th year of de jure freedom, 
today’s Negro is not too impressed with how 
far he has come from bondage. He is, how- 
ever, depressed by how far he has yet to go 
before obtaining first-class citizenship. “In 
two decades,” says Dr. Leo K. Bishop, “the 
Jews and the Roman Catholics have moved 
into the open soclety of the United States, 
and,” adds the Jewish leader, “Negroes will 
make it, too.” 

The big question is, When? Just as the 
old separate-but-equal Supreme Court deci- 
sion of 1896 spelled never, so could the grad- 
ualism of its 1954 decision take forever. And 
forever is a very long time. 

In Montgomery, Ala., not-so-meek Negroes 
turned the death-watch on eternity into a 
walking boycott that ended segregated buses. 
Eight years later in Birmingham, the walk 
became a triumphant march that left no 
doubt that inaction had been replaced by 
positive resistance and the pace toward vic- 
tory quickened. Birmingham also marked 
the passing of the initiative in the Negro's 
fight for civil rights, from white hands to 
black. 

The “head of black steam,” as Columnist 
Erick Severeid calls it, had begun to build. 
The Negro, at last, had come into his own. 
When Congressman Apam CLAYTON POWELL 
declared that Negro organizations should be 
headed by Negroes, he provoked more than 
the usual storm of protests that accompany 
most of his pronouncements, but in a matter 
of weeks, spokesmen of both races were 
that the time had come for the white liberal 
to assume a secondary role. 
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“There is abundant. evidence that from 
this point forward the burden of the strug- 
gle will be carried by the Negroes them- 
selves," says Writer Max Freedman. 

OTHER VOICES 


The fear which once made the Negro sub- 
missive, has passed on to his intimidators, 
who, not understanding the change from 
meskness to militancy, refuse to acknowl- 
edge its existence. In losing his fear, the 
Negro has gained new falth in himself and 
u unity of purpose heretofore unknown. For 
the first time, upper class Negroes, those who 
are as socially and economically secure as 
nonwhites can be in a segregated society, 
have been brought together in a common 
cause. 

Entertainers who make their livelihood 
performing before white audiences, are lead- 
ing Negros demonstrations in the South or 
holding vast benefits in the North for or- 
ganizations fighting racial bigotry. The ex- 
ecutive secretary of the conservative NAACP 
has been balled out of a Mississippi jail, and 
some of the most comely colored coeds in 
the Southland are doing their homework in 
paddy wagons. Even the shrill voices of 
elementary school children sing out from 
barbed wire stockades as they lend their 
numbers to the crusade for freedom. 

The voices of Essayist James Baldwin and 
Sociologist Kenneth Clark and black Supre- 
mist Malcolm X and Actor Sammy Davis and 
Author Louis Lomas and Gospel Singer Ma- 
halia Jackson and Comic Dick Gregory and 
Actress Lena Horne—to nume a few—are 
joined in a common plea for equality. Long 
divorced from the ghetto complex, these, 
like countless other Negro celebrities and 
intellectuals, have found a new identity with 
the unsung and uneducated Negro. They 
have also found a new pride in their race as 
well as a working formula for gaining the 
equality all Negroes seek. 

REMOVING THE MASK 


With the shedding of the ghetto mentality 
and upper class complacency, the Negro is 
through with wearing the mask of ambiva- 
lence; he is done with survivor's doubletalk, 
for he is beginning to think like a man and 
act like a man and what is most important, 
to be treated as one. His progress, how- 
ever, is paltry compared with that of over 
200 million of his African counsins who 
evolved from colonialism to independence 
in 10 dramatic years, He still lags far be- 
hind the Roman Catholic and the Jew in 
acceptance into the open society of the 
United States. But thanks to his own de- 
termined efforts, he is moving faster toward 
his goal now than ever before. When he 
reaches it, he will rid democracy of a blot 
white Americans were either unable or un- 
willing to erase. 

In the meantime, there is still that mat- 
ter of employment outside of the White 
House and tenancy within. 


Growth in Disguise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Wall Street 
Journal, July 16, 1963: 

GrowTs IN DISGUISE 

Is a little inflation the inescapable price 

of economic growth? 
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According to the economic fashion of the 
moment, the answer is yes, even though in- 
filiation is not always called by its right name. 
Certainly the view of Government econo- 
mists appears to be that only inflationary 
fuel can sufficiently activate the economy. 
Otherwise they would hardiy be gdvocating, 
as simultaneous policies, larger Federal 
spending, bigger deficits, monetary ease, and 
tax cuts. 

Now a strong dissent is entered to this 
whole notion that a certain amount of in- 
flatlon must be tolerated in order to achieve 
greater growth. The argument comes from 
Raymond J, Saulnier, chief economist under 
President Eisenhower, in a series of lectures 
collected in book form and published by 
Fordham University Press as “The Strategy 
of Economic Policy.“ 

Plainly an inflation can produce symp- 
toms of growth, or at least of frenetic ac- 
tivity. But as Dr, Saulnier makes clear, 
these manifestations are all too likely to be 
illusory and to lead to the opposite of real 
growth. Stable purchasing power, far from 
being somehow incompatible with growth, 
is a condition prerequisite to the attain- 
ment of vigorous and sustainable growth. 

The key words are vigorous and sustain- 
able, taken together. If no one cares what 
kind of growth is being brought about, just 
so long as it is something which can be 
called growth, then we are engaged in an 
exercise so self-deceptive it should not com- 
mend itself to adult minds. 

For what inflation designed to produce 
make-believe growth actually does is not only 
rob the people of purchasing power, with 
the penalties falling most heavily on those 
least able to protect themselves. That is 
bad enough. It also causes a whole train 
of economic distortions which can grow in- 
creasingly violent. 

Even the expectation of inflation, Mr. 
Saulnier notes, may impel businesses to ex- 
pand buying beyond current requirements 
and normal needs. This has the appear- 
ance of growth for a while, but when the 
inventory accumulation significantly exceeds 
sales requirements, the danger of recession 
arises. 

In the same way, anticipated price in- 
creases may cause consumers to step up their 
immediate buying. Again the appearance 
of growth for a time, but again an economic 
depressant when the artificially stimulated 
demands finally slacken. 

The distortions can get much worse. 
Under a deliberately inflationary policy, Mr. 
Saulnier observes, “a speculative fever may 
affect financial markets, as people seek to 
‘hedge’ against inflation. But like a busi- 
ness inventory buildup or anticipatory buy- 
ing, a speculative movement in financial 
markets contains within itself the seeds of 
its own eventual reversal. And the more 
widespread and rapid the movement, the 
greater the retreat and retrenchment that 
must follow in the corrective phase.” 

Whether or when the dismal process might 
be played out in reality depends on a num- 
ber of circumstances, including how unre- 
strained Government policy is permitted to 
become. The arrival of inflation cannot be 
precisely predicted even when policy seems 
geared to its creation. 

What is beyond doubt is that it is risky 
to play around with. In Mr. Saulnler's 
words, It is a fact that all the world’s ex- 
perience with inflation, and all the dialogue 
on the subject, has failed as yet to show 
that a broad and persisting decline in the 
value of money is a good thing, even when 
it happens inadvertently.” 

Government policies designed to preserve 
purchasing power are essential for genuine 
growth without dangerous distortions, In- 
flation cannot qualify, however it is justi- 
fied or disguised. It is not the price of 
growth but an exorbitant price exacted for 
political indicipline. 
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The Tax Program of the Kennedy 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey.. Mr. 
Speaker, as we know the President has 
submitted to the Congress detailed rec- 
ommendations which would effect a re- 
duction in the rates now assessed upon 
personal and corporate income. The 
Ways and Means Committee has had 
these recommendations under consider- 
ation these several weeks past. Mean- 
while, a debate of considerable propor- 
tion has arisen concerning the Presi- 
dent’s proposals. I think it pertinent, 
therefore, to place before the House the 
views of 414 professional economists as 
expressed in the following communica- 
tion. You will note the signatories en- 
dorse the communication as individuals 
and not as representatives of the several 
institutions with which they are asso- 
ciated. Considering the enormous range 
of knowledge represented, I regard this 
expression a rather remarkable endorse- 
ment of the President’s proposals. 

The communication follows: 

THe Tax PROGRAM OF THE KENNEDY 
ADMINISTRATION 

As professional economists, we welcome 
the administration's clear recognition of the 
role which Federal fiscal policy can and 
should play in maintaining and expanding 
the level of economic activity. While some 
of us disagree with one or another specific 
feature of the tax program now before the 
Congress, we all, without exception, sub- 
scribe to the following propositions; 

1. There is now a substantial deficiency of 

ate demand in the American economy, 
with the result that the level of unemploy- 
ment is significantly higher than it need 
be—and, in our opinion, higher than it 
should be. 

2. While there are significant “structural” 
problems which make it difficult to find jobs 
for the more disadvantaged of the unem- 
ployed, the first need is to achieve a higher 
overall level of economic activity. If this 
is done, efforts to retrain and relocate dis- 
placed workers will be more effective. 

3. We subscribe to the belief, as recently 
expressed by Walter Heller, that an “increase 
in aggregate demand is most appropriately 
brought about in a predominantly private 
enterprise economy such as ours by means 
of monetary or fiscal measures.” 

4. It is generally agreed that, in the pres- 
ent situation, monetary policy by itself can- 
not bring about the necessary expansion of 
economic activity—in part, because of the 
restraint imposed by the present balance- 
of-payments situation. Hence the primary 
reliance must be on fiscal policy. 

5. While we welcome the improvement in 
economic conditions which has occurred in 
the last few months, we believe that “nat- 
ural forces” alone will not eliminate excess 
unemployment this year or even next year, 

6. It therefore follows that, in the months 
ahead, substantial use should be made of 
fiscal policy as a means of stimulating aggre- 
gate demand and raising the level of em- 
ployment. This can be done by reducing tax 


revenues, by increasing Government expen- 


ditures, or by some combination ot the two. 
7. We believe that the increase in the 
Federal deficit proposed by the administra- 
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tion is not too large, given the objective be- 
ing sought. We are confident that both the 
shortrun and longrun effects of the tax 
reduction will be beneficial. Indeed, insofar 
as there is a difference of opinion among us, 
it is that some of us believe that a larger 
tax cut should have been proposed. 

8. On the whole, we believe that the ad- 
ministration’s program, as originally sub- 
mitted to the Congress, represents a reason- 
able compromise. It provides tax reductions 
for both individuals and corporations, It 
should provide a significant stimulus to con- 
sumer's spending, and it should have a bene- 
ficial effect on private investment. Virtually 
all of us belleve that substantial tax reform 
"is badly needed, but we also believe that 
arguments as to the details and timing of tax 
reform should not delay the prompt approval 
of a substantial across-the-board reduction 
in Federal income tax rates. 

9. We should like to assure the American 
people that a Federal deficit of the magni- 
tude proposed, given the extent to which 
capital and labor are not now being fully 
utilized, carries no danger of accelerated In- 
ation. Nor does such a deficit in any man- 
ner or degree threaten the solvency of the 
Federal Government. This country’s out- 
standing record of economic growth during 
the last century and a half or more has been 
associated with Increases in debt represent- 
ing mobilization of the people’s savings by 
business and government. It should be 
noted, also, that the size of the deficit will 
automatically decline as rising incomes gen- 
erate Increased tax revenues at the lower 
rates. 

10. We should also like to affirm and we 
do so with complete confidence—that there 
is nothing to fear from the present size of 
the Federal debt. Nor is there anything to 
fear from the moderate Increase in the debt 
that will result from the deficits envisaged in 
the next few years. Indeed, measured as a 
fraction of the national product, the 
Federal debt today is much smaller relatively 
than it was 15 years ago. And interest pay- 
ments on the debt absorb a significantly 
emailer fraction of the national income than 
they did at the end of World War H. 

In the realm of economic policy—as in all 
social and political action—there are as many 
versions of what is best“ as there are people 
who are likely to be affected by any proposed 
line of action. To insist on a perfect“ tax 

is to insure that nothing will be 
done. 
significant step in the right direction. 

We subscribe to the propositions included 
in the statement on the tax program of the 
Kennedy administration. Each of us signs 
as an individual economist and not as a rep- 
retentatlve of an institution. 

Amherst College: Ralph E. Beres, Arnold 
Colliery, Irwin Kleinberg. Heinz Kohler, Wil- 
lard L. Thorp, Colston E. Warne, James R. 
Wilson. x 

Bowdoin College: Albert Abrahamson, Paul 
G. Darling, Giullo Pontecoryo, William D. 
Shipman, James A. Storer. 

Brandeis University: Richard I. Weckstein, 
P. J: D. Wiles. 

Brookings Institution: Barbara R. Berman, 
Edward F. Denison, Gary Fromm, Bert G. 
Hickman, Joseph A. Pechman, Merton J. 
Peck, Alice M. Rivlin, Walter S. Salant. 

California, University of, Berkeley: Joseph 
8. Bain, George T. Break, Eugene W. Burgess, 
Norman E. Collins, J. M. Culbertson, Malcolm 
M. Davisson, Kenneth B. Farrel, Hugh Folk, 
V. Fuller, Theodore J. Goering, R. A. Gordon, 
E. T. Grether, Gregory Grossman, Saul H. 
Hymans, Sydney Hoos, Van D. Kennedy, Ivan 
M. Lee, John M, Letiche, Choh Ming Li, Sher- 
man J. Maisil, Julius Margolis, Hyman P. 
Minsky, David Olbe, Andreas G. Papandreou, 
Ray Radner, Earl R. Ralph, David A. Revzan, 
Henry Rosovsky, Arthur M. Ross, Bernard 
Saffran, Tibor Scitovsky, Lloyd Ulman, Dow 
Votaw, Frank A. Waring, Sidney G. Winter, 
Jr. 


The administration's program is a 
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California, University of, Davis: Oscar R. 
Burt, Frank C. Child, Bruce Glassburner, 
Warren 8. Gramm, Curtis ©. Harris, Jr., 
Trimble R. Hedges, Gordon A. King, Martin 
J. Herbert Snyder, Stephen H. 
Sosnick, J. M. Tinley. 

California, University of, Santa Barbara: 
Mortimer Andrew, J. F. Halterman, Jerry F. 
Karer, William J. Kennedy, Walter J. Mead. 

California, Universtiy of, Los Angeles: H. 
Robert Bartell, Jr., E. F. Brighen, C. J. 
Huizinga, R. J. Jessen, Erwin L. Kelly, Jr., 
Buruhan T. Campbell, H. Lawrence Miller, 
Jr., Harold P. Moody, Frank E. Norton, George 
E. S. Murphy, J. Fred Weston, Robert M. 
Williams, 

Carnegie Institute of Technology: G. L. 
Bach. 

Chicago, University ot: B. M. Fleisher, 
Harry G. Johnson, Dale W. Jorgenson, Arnold 
Harberger, Marshall D. Ketchum, Lloyd A. 
Metzler, Morton H. Miller, Albert Rees, T. W. 
Schultz. 

Columbia University: Harold Barger, Ar- 
thur R. Burns, Alexander Erlich, Carter 
Goodrich, Albert O. Hirschman, Robert Le- 
kachman, David E. Novack, Julius Rubin, 

Connecticut, University of: David G. 
Edens, Dorothy C. Goodwin, James C. 
Loughlin, Morris Singer, William P. Snavely, 
Paul N. Taylor, Philip E. Taylor, H. John 
Thorkelson, Paul Weiner, Imanuel Wexler. 

Cornell University: William D. Carmichael, 
Douglas F. Dowd, John A. Henning. 
George H. Hildebrand, Alfred E. Kahn, 
Chandler Morse, George J. Staller. 

Dartmouth College: William A. Carter, 
M. O. Clement, James F. Cusick, Clyde E. 
Dankert, Thomes J. Finn, Jr., Herbert 
Goertz, Martin L. Lindahl, Kenneth J. 
Rothwell, Martin Segal, Ian A. Stewart. 

Duko University: William Porfohe, 

Harvard University: Abram Bergson, Rich- 
ard E. Caves, Robert Dorfman, John T. Dun- 
lop, James Duesenberry, Otto Eckstein, 
Alexander Gerschenkron, Seymour Harris, R. 
B. Heflebower, Richard O. Mallon, Edward S. 
Mason, Rhod J. Ohyme, Gustave F. Papa- 
nel, T. Schelling, Wolfgang F. Stolper. 

MIilinols, University of: V. Lewis Bassie, 
Ruth A. Birdzell, John D. Bowman, Sanford 
Cohen, Milton Derbe, John F. Due, Robert 
Ferber, Marvin Frankel, Donald W. Paden. 

Indiana, University of: Robert W. Camp- 
bell, Troy J. Conley, Irvin Grossack, Taub- 
man A. Miller, Henry M. Oliver, Lloyd D. 
Orr, Ross M, Robertson, Nicolas Spulber, Ted 
Witney, E. R. Wicker. 

Iowa, University of: Raymond R. Beruke, 
Eugene A. Brady, Harold W. Dewey, Hirschel 
Harper, Earl O. Heady, Bob R. Holden, Syd- 
ney James, Lee Kolmer, Francis A. Kutish, 
Stanley S. Long, Dudley G. Luckett, Charles 
Meyer, John W. Rowe, Jr., J. T. Scott, Erik 
Thorbreke, Karl A. Totz, John F. Truemont, 
Don Winkelmann. 

Johns Hopkins University: Z. Adel, G. 
Heberton Evans, Jr., James K. Kindahl, Kel- 
vin J. Lancaster, Edwin S. Mills, R. T. 
Sparrow. 

Maryland, University of: John H. Cumber- 
land, Dudley Dillard, Norton T. Dodge, Lyle 
E. Gramicy, Robert E. L. Knight, Philip C. 
SENSA Melville J. Ulmer, Paul Wonna- 
cott. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 
Albert Ando, Francis Bator, E, Cary Brown, 
Paul H. Cootner, Rischard 8 Eckaus, Ever- 
ett E. Hagen, Daniel M. Holland, Edwin Kuh, 
Louis Lefober, Max F. Millikan, Paul A. Sam- 
uelson, Robert M. Solow, Charles P. Kindle- 
berger. 

Michigan State University: Abba P. Lerner, 

Minnesota, University of: John Buttick, 
E. Coen, Edward Foster, Lowell Gallany, 
Ralph H. Hofmeister, Leonid Hurwicz, A. O. 
Krueger, Jim Schwinden, Harlan M. Smith, 
John G. Trumbull. 

New York University: Clifford D. Clark, 
Lawrence 8. Ritter, Arnold W. Sarnet, Harvey 
H. Sezal. 
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North Carolins, University of: Paul N. 
Guthrie, Leopold B. Koriebroski, David T. 
Lapkin, Henry A. Latane, R. 5. Winslow, 
Marice Whee. 

Pennsylvania, University. of: Irving B. 
Kravis, Wilfred Malrubaum, Robert Sum- 
mers, C. R. Whittlesey, Willis J. Winn. 

Pennsylvania State University: Edward 
Budd, William M. Hench, Philip A. Klein, 
Will E. Mason, Arthur H. Reede, Randall S. 
Stout, Robert J. Trusk. = 

Pittsburgh, University of: Benjamin 
Chuntz, A. T. Eapen, R. D. Entenberg, Alan 
E. Fechter, Shinkyung Kim, Charles L. 
Levin, Daniel McFadden, William C. Pendle- 
ton, Robert J. A. Pratt, Merrill J. Roberts, 
Edward Suesia, C. Edward Weber. 

Princeton University: Willam Baumol, 
Arthur Benavle, William G. Bowen, Ansley 
J. Coale, Warren W. Eason, F. Aldrich Fire- 
gan, Peggy Helm, Edward J. Kane, Klaus 
Knorr, Richard A. Lester, David McParland. 
R. A. Musgrave, Gardner Patterson, Richard 
E. Quandt, Frederic C. Shorter, John Wil- 
Uamson, Burton <A, Welsbrod, Lester V. 
Chandler. $ : 

Rice University: S. N. Afriat, John H. 
Auten, Dwight S. Brothers, Edgar O. Edwurds, 
Hans Jurgen Jalesch, Gaston V. Remlinger. 

Rochester, University of: Marcus Alexis, 
Willam E. Dunkman, Robert R. France, 
Myron J. Gordon, Ronald W. Jones, Lionel 
McKenzie, Rudolph G. Penner, Richard T. 
Rostoff, Edward Zabel. 

Southern Methodist University: Leo T. 
Bakomy, Paul T. Hornan, Attlat A. Farag, 
Richard B. Johnson, W. J. Lovejoy, Daniel J. 
Ott. J. H. Pratt. 

Stanford University: Kenneth Arrow. 
Richard Attrych, Paul David. Emile Despres, 
John G. Gurley, Bernard F. Haley. Paul Hart- 
man, James Howell. Theodore J. Kreps, Alan 
S. Manne, Ronald McKinnon, Mel Reder, 
Loule Tarshis, Dale Yoder. 

Tufts University: V. E. Andric, John Corn- 
wall, Franklyn D. Holzman. 

Utah, University of: Sigmund Krau- 
thauser. 

Vanderbilt University: Rudolph C. Blitz, 
John A. Brittain, Reynold E. Carlson, Reullas 
Fels, E. J. Eberling, Leo J. Raskind, Ewing P. 
Shabor, George W. Stocking, Fred U, Wert- 
field, Jeffrey G. Williamson, James S. Worley. 

Virginia, University of: George R. Hall, 
Amarin Phillips, James R. Schlesinger, Rut- 
ledge Vining. 

Washington, University of: Henry T. 
Buechel, J. A. Crutchfield, Barney Dowdle, 
J. P. Gillingham, William S. Hopkins, W. D. 
Morris, Vernon A. Mund, Judith Thornton, 
Charles M. Tribout, D. A. Worcester, Jr. 

Wesleyan University: Clyde Olin Fisher, 

Burton C. Hallowell, Lawrence C. Jones, 
Stanley Lebergott, Melvin Lurie, Gerald M. 
Meler, Richard A. Miller, Edward J. Nell, 
Viadimir L. Stolkov. 
+ Williams College: Henry J. Bruton, Paul 
G. Clark, Robinson G. Hollister, Jr., Joseph 
A. Kershaw, Robert Miki, Frederick S. 
O'Brien, William G. Rhoads, Norman 
Schneider, John Sheehan. 

Wisconsin, University of: Benjamin 
Bridges, Jr., Martin H. Daid, James S. Earley, 
Arthur S. Goldberger, Edward Grecnbey, 
Farsham Hall, Kathleen Haygood, Edward 
B. Jakubauskas, David B. Johnson, John 
Korbel, Roger F. Miller, Guy H. Orcutt, Rob- 
ert Ozanne, Gerald G. Somers, James Stern, 
G. E. Swingay, William Russell, Hans 0. 
Schmitt, Ernst W. Stromsdorfer, Leonard W. 
Weiss. 

Yale University: John Arena, Bela Balassu, 
Sylvester E. Berki, Ronald G. Bodkin, Wil- 
Ham Brandio, William T. Bruns, Jr., Duncan 
R. Campbell, Mariam Chamberlain, Neti W. 
Chamberlain, John Davis, F. Trenery Dol- 
bear, Jr., Eeme Draudabej, Stanley Enger- 
man, John Fel, James W. Frieda, Reginald 
H. Green, Joseph Grunewald, Donald A. 
Hester, John W. Hoofer, Shane J. Hunt, 
Zoran Horfert, Lawrence B. Krause, Michael 
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C. Lowell, Peter Mieszkowski, Harry A, Mis- 
kimin, Arthur M. Oken, Hugh D. Patrick, 
Richard C. Porter, Raymond Powell, Gustave 
Ranis, Lloyd C, Reynolds, Leonard Schifrin, 
Peter Schran, Adolph Strumthel, James 
Tobin, Harold W. Watts, Menuhin Yaari. 


Humane Treatment of Animals Used in 
Experiments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
since introduction of S. 533, the bill to 
provide for the humane treatment of 
animals used in medical and scientific 
experiments, there has been extensive 
newspaper comment about provisions of 
the legislation. These editorials from 
newspapers in widely scattered areas 
throughout the Nation indicate public in- 
terest and concern about this serious 
problem. Newspaper editorials which 
have commented favorably on S. 533, 
have reflected my own belief that the 
pursuit of scientific knowledge does_ not 
require barbaric methods in handling the 
animals used in experiments. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
with my remarks and editorial from the 
San Francisco News Call Bulletin of June 
12, 1963, entitled “When Animals Suffer,” 
and an editorial from the Springfield, 
Mass., Daily News of June 25, 1963, en- 
titled “Cruelty to Animals.” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the San Francisco News Call Bulletin, 
June 12, 1963] 
WHEN ANIMALS SUFFER 

The Congress is considering bills to elimi- 
nate needless cruelty to animals used in re- 
search in projects where Federal money is 
involved. 

Strong evidence brought out in hearings 
and spread on the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
indicates dogs, cats, monkeys, rabbits, and 
other animals have been subjected to need- 
less suffering, not only in some poorly run 
research projects, but more especially among 
the dealers who provide the animals. 

The charges are by no means a blanket 
indictment, but they do cite numerous in- 
stances of callous and inhumane treatment. 

A bill sponsored by Senators CLARK, NEU- 
BERGER, and Younc would minimize the 
suffering of the subject animals. 

There is no intent to hinder the legitimate 
research upon which medical progress de- 
pends. 

The purpose of scientific investigation is 
to better humanity. It should not be car- 
ried forward in an inhumane manner. 

Congress in the past has muffed oppor- 
tunities to approve anticruelty legislation. 
We hope it will grasp the present opportunity 
and act with dispatch. 

From the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News 
June 25, 1963] 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 

Many instances of cruelty to animals were 
eliminated as horses were replaced by in- 
ternal combustion engines, and as movie 
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makers found camera techniques to suggest 
violence instead of actually creating it. 

The next target was the slaughterhouse, 
and proponents of humane treatment of ani- 
mals there won the cooperation of some meat 
packers and of some weapon manufacturers. 
Federal legislation which is realistic and en- 
forceable extended and standardized these 
reforms. 

The remaining problem which challenges 
advocates of humane treatment of animals 
concerns medical research laboratories. 
Many eminent doctors whose names identify 
some of the great modern miracles of medi- 
cine have given credit to research conducted 
on animals. Salk vaccine is only one of 
many lifesaving, health-assuring protec- 
tions made possible by experiments on ani- 
mals. On the other hand, there are those who 
argue that it is morally wrong for man to 
impose the risks of new surgical techniques 
and drugs on animals in order to make them 
safe for human use. 

Between the antivivisectionists who oppose 
all research surgery on living animals, and 
those who fear that any more controls will 
hamper or prevent necessary medical re- 


necessary suffering, but still permit labora- 
tory experimentation on surgical and drug 
treatments to save human lives. Such a 
system is not unattainable. In fact, one 
has been in use in Great Britain for almost 
90 years. Just last year, the Animal Welfare 
Institute in New York noted in one of its 
reports: The British Act of 1876 stands as 
the most just and humane law on 
experimentation ever enacted.” 

Six bills concerning medical research on 
animals are now before the Congress, and 
even many of those who admit that reforms 
are needed in some laboratories argue that 
these can be effected voluntarily, by self- 
policing, Proponents of legislation are too 
familiar with similar proposals from some 
meatpackers who succeeded in delaying 
adequate slaughterhouse legislation, and the 
proponents will therefore regard any such 
proposal as merely a delaying tactic. 

The need for reform is generally recog- 
nized. The way to reform has already been 
charted, and long tested, by the British. 
The United States should adopt a law which 
will not retard the progress of medical re- 
search, will establish humane standards of 
animal care and use, and will provide for 
effective enforcement. 


Cream Imports Invade U.S. Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, for- 
eign cream shipments into the United 
States are being spread over an increased 
number of domestic markets, First there 
were shipments from New Zealand into 
the San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
Philadelphia areas. More recently, 20,- 
900 pounds were landed in Seattle and 
395,000 pounds in Charleston, S. C. More 
than 3.4 million pounds have been im- 
ported since January 1, 1963. 

These cream imports from New Zca- 
land have added a $1.1 million burden 
to the price support program, because 
the imports force domestic producers to 
accept lower prices. The Commodity 
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Credit Corporation is saddled with the 
additional price supports, 

Mr. Speaker, the Whatcom County 
Dairymen’s Association adopted a reso- 
lution at its annual meeting relative to 
import quotas on cream, butterfat and 
solid nonfats. This resolution supports 
legislation which would give effective 
controls on imports. I have introduced 
H.R. 7082, which would do just this, and 
urge the Ways and Means Committee to 
consider hearings in the near future. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include the resolution adopted 
by the Whatcom County Dairymen's As- 
sociation in the RECORD: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the importation of cream from 
New Zealand which has recently occurred 
with receipts at San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Philadelphia poses a threat to U.S. mar- 
kets and places an additional burden on 
the dairy price support program; and 

Whereas section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act provides the of Agri- 
culture with authority to impose quotas to 
prevent imports from impairing agricultural 
support programs: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Whatcom County Dairy- 
men’s Association request the Congressional 
delegates of the States represented, to ur- 


Captive Nations Week 
SPEECH 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure to have this op- 
portunity to participate in Captive Na- 
tions Week. 

As a sponsor of legislation to establish 
a Special House Committee on Captive 
Nations, my concern is a matter of rec- 
ord, and I speak for the people of Ne- 
braska who have always supported me in 
these efforts. 

There are many of us who are dis- 
turbed about the situation in the captive 
nations. We do not agree with the ap- 
parent aim of the administration to move 
increasingly toward more normal rela- 
tions with governments in some of the 
captive nations for these are Communist 
governments, and steps which increase 
their world trade and benefit the Com- 
munist governments can hardly be bene- 
ficial to this country. 

An action such as that taken this year 
in the United Nations, when we aban- 
doned the principle on which we have 
stood since the 1956 uprisings, is to many 
of us a symptom of the fuzzy thinking 
which is leading us in a direction which 
the people of the country do not want to 
go. We gave up on principle, as I said, 
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because we did not have the votes to win, 
That is what the State Department ex- 
planation is. I can imagine what abuse 
would be hurled at a Congressman if he 
should abandon principle for the expedi- 
ent. 

A move to increase trade between this 
country and Poland is another symptom 
of the belief that somehow this country 
will benefit from the steps which obvi- 
ously benefit the Communist govern- 
ments 

So we in Congress and the people of 
the country are faced with this attitude 
that our national policy should be to get 
along with the people who are running 
these formerly free nations. In some 
way this is supposed to benefit the people 
of the nations, when actually it would 
reinforce the hold over these same peo- 
ple which these Communist governments 
now have. 

Turning to the most recent of the cap- 
tive nations, Cuba, we find a government 
policy which discourages trade. This 
contradiction in policy does not seem to 
bother some, but to me and I would 
imagine to many foreign governments, it 
looks like a strange ency. Our 
Government says not to trade with Cuba, 
yet our policy is to increase trade with 
the Communist satellite nations such as 
Czechoslovakia which are supplying 
Cuba. They must wonder if we are sin- 
cere about Cuba. 

‘I have never been able to understand 
the State Department opposition to a 
Special House Committee on Captive Na- 
tions, although it frequently seems to be 
similar to the opposition to a Freedom 
Academy—they didn’t think of it first. 
I would hope there are more substantial 
reasons, but those I have seen to date are 
not impressive. 

I see no reason, anyway, why the House 
of Representatives needs any guidance 
from the State Department as to what 
committees it is going to set up. There 
is sufficient evidence that the adminis- 
tration sets up various agencies and op- 
erations without authority of Congress, 
so I think it high time we make a few de- 
cisions for ourselves. 

The heart of the matter of a special 
committee and of these annual Captive 
Nations Weeks is the fact that Russia to- 
day is the largest and very nearly the 
only colonial power left in this world. 
The wave of nationalism which spread 
across the world following World War II 
wiped out the remains of the vast colonial 
empires of yesteryear. 

Except for the Russian colonial em- 
pire. That today stands as the greatest 
example of the failure of communism, for 
the empire is held together—as was 
amply demonstrated in Hungary in 1956 
—by the armed might of the Soviet 
Union. To those who tell us that the 
puppet governments are mellowing be- 
cause of a few concessions, I say you are 
sadly mistaken. When the Berlin wall 
comes down, when free elections are held, 
when the Soviet troops are withdrawn 
and with them the secret police—then 
wil there be some concessions worthy of 
noting. 

Until then I think it is imperative that 
we continue at every opportunity to call 
to the attention of the world that the 
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Russian colonial empire is the midcen- 
tury’s biggest example of individual and 
national subjugation. 


The Republican Party and the Civil Rights 
Revolution—A Speech by Hon. Robert 
Taft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Tarr], recently delivered an 
important speech on civil rights in New- 
ark, N.J. In his speech the gentleman 
from Ohio, Bos Tart, boldly sets forth 
the role of the Republican Party on this 
vital question and traces the notable con- 
tribution which our party has made since 
the Presidency of Lincoln. In calling 
attention to the early and responsible Re- 
publican legislative proposals in the 88th 
Congress, he serves a timely warning to 
those who are under the impression that 
the message and legislation submitted 
by the President are the only proposals 
which have been put forward to deal with 
the ever-intensifying crisis in race rela- 
tions which has gripped our Nation, 

I am pleased to bring this address to 
the attention of my colleagues. 

The text of the address follows; 

THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND THE CIVIL 

Rranrs REVOLUTION 


(By Hon, Rosperr Tarr, Jr., of Ohlo) 


The civil rights revolution which is in 
process in this country presents ail Amer- 
icans and, particularly, the leadership of 
each of our political parties with a challenge 
of utmost importance. While it is still pos- 
sible that the action and approach taken by 
Congress in attempting to deal with these 
problems may be a bipartisan one, this 
seems less likely as each day passes, The 
question is whether the leadership of the 
Democratic Party, divided for a century by 
an ever-deepening rift on the question of 
civil rights, is now attempting to find and 
cultivate company in its misery by claiming 
& split, or embarrassment, in the Republican 
Party on the same issues? Ii so, we Repub- 
licans must not allow it. With the help of 
pseudo-libera] columnists and big-Federal- 
Government advocates, we sec dally charges 
of division among Republicans as to just 
how the Congress and the Nation should face 
up to the problems of racial discrimination 
that still exists in many parts of American 
life, 

As on most issues, there is a basic unity 
within the Republican Party as to the prin- 
ciples which should guide us in dealing with 
these problems, In the spirit of Abraham 
Lincoln, the Republican Party has always 
stood, and will continue to stand, for true 
equality of opportunity for all citizens re- 
gardiess of race, color, religion, or national 
origin. In accordance with this doctrine, 
the Republican Party has backed, and will 
continue to back, a legislative approach to 
the civil rights problems in a direct and 
forthright way. Claims that the Republi- 
can Party is catering to the South on the 
segregation issue are wholly bascless. No 
segregationist belongs on a Republican tick- 
et or even in the party. The Democrats 
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cannot say this, and won't say this. Perhaps 
the attacks show an attempt to explain away 
the final awakening of the South to the 
necessity of a two-party system for Its well- 
being and a final recognition there that its 
best interests, along with those of the coun- 
try. Ue in the direction of a responsible fis- 
cal policy and protection for, rather than 
a surrender to government of the individual 
liberty and equality of all citizens. 

Accordingly, it is not surprising that most 
Republicans in Congress will support most of 
the proposals in President Kennedy's civil 
rights message and in the administration's 
bill, H.R. 7152, introduced as a result of that 
message. Particularly this is not surprising 
since most of the recommendations and pro- 
visions in the program were already included 
in the legislative proposals dealing with civil 
rights introduced by many Republican Mem- 
bers of Congress. For instance, before the 
President's message, there were already 
pending in the Congress (and with Democrat 
support there could have been enacted) Re- 
publican proposals dealing with the follow- 
ing areas: 

1. In the field of voting rights, the Presi- 
dent's proposal has now shifted to the ap- 
proach already taken by the Cooper-Dodd 
bill, a far more realistic and legally sound 
approach toward literacy tests than had pre- 
viously been backed by the administration 
as an irrebuttable presumption of literacy on 
a proof of 6 years of schooling. It still con- 
tains no provision requiring that votes be 
counted properly, a safeguard Republican 
measures seek for all Americans. 

2. A specific authorization for suits by the 
Attorney General to enforce school desegre- 
gatfon had been backed by the Republican 
members of the Judiciary Committee as early 
as January. It has finally been endorsed by 
the administration. 

3. Permanent status for the Civil Rights 
Commission had been backed, and is still 
backed, by the Republicans on the Judiciary 
Committee. The administration's proposal 
was, and apparently still 18, one for a limited 
extension of life. 

4. Republican proposals had suggested an 
equal employment opportunity commission 
to serve as & watchdog against discrimina- 
tion on Government contracts or by Govern- 
ment agencies and, particularly, to check on 
labor practicés in this connection, A similar 
proposal has now been backed by the admin- 
istration, 

5. Injunctive rellef against discrimination 
in publié accommodations had been backed 
by many Republicans before the President's 
message, but it is based on the sounder ap- 
proach of protection of equal rights under 
the 14th amendment, rather than on an un- 
limited extension of Federal power under the 
Interstate Commerce clause. 

6, Federally assisted progranis in educa- 
tion and other flelds have, in many cases, 
used Federal money to assist and aid pro- 
grams which discriminated on account of 
race. Unfortunately, even today this is still 
true, although the President by Executive 
order could ban it in many programs, such 
as motels built with ARA help. Republican 
attempts to attach amendments to such 
legislation have been beaten down a con- 
siderable number of times by the Democratic 
Party in a coalition of northern urban Dem- 
ocrats and southern Democrats opposing 
such limitation. The payoff has been liberal 
grants and loans in southern congressional 
districts. 

Certainly the Republicans claim no mo- 
nopoly on these proposals for tackling the 
dificult problems of discrimination. But 
these examples should suffice to show that 
the Republican Party is sincere and active 
in its approach to the problem and that Re- 
publican support can, therefore, be expected 
for many of the provisions of the civil rights 
measures now finally receiving support from 
the administration. In view of the general 
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becking that civil rights legislation seems 
sure to receive from the Republican side of 
the aisle. how do we account for the con- 
centrated attempt to play up any disagree- 
ments or questions raised by Republican 
Members of Congress as to any facets of the 
program? The only answer is politics. 

Before getting into any such criticisms or 
what the policies of the Republican Party 
should be, it might be well to examine at 
least three areas in the administration's 
civil rights proposals which raise serious 
questions as to the sincerity of the high- 
sounding pleas for a bipartisan approach to 
these problems. 

The first provision of the President's 
ciyil rights proposal we might discuss is the 
section 601 provision. We will be hearing 
much on this in coming weeks. Section 601 
of H.R. 7152 proposes that in lieu of specific 
mandatory provision prohibiting discrimina- 
tion in programs granting Federal aid, we 
should enact a very general provision stating 
that no Federal aid law shali be interpreted 
as requiring that financial assistance shall 
be furnished in circumstances under which 
there 1s discrimination. It should be noted 
that this is merely a permissive provision 
under which the President, or the adminis- 
trator of the particular program, may de- 
cide either to withhold Federal funds where 
there is discrimination, or to grant Federal 
funds notwithstanding the fact that there 
is discrimination. In other words, it is a 
license to the administrator of any Federal 
program to use Federal funds in a way that 
may well carry on or even promote discrim- 
ination. As compared to this approach, 
Republican members have been advocating 
specific prohibitions put into selected Fed- 
eral aid bills and, particularly, into all Fed- 
eral ald bilis dealing with the various fed- 
erally aided education programs, prohibiting 
the use of Federal funds under any such 
circumstances, unless it can be shown that 
the school or program in question is mov- 
ing with all deliberate speed toward desegre- 
gation and elimination of discrimination. 
In testimony before the subcommittee of 
the Education and Labor Committee, Mr. 
Quigley, the Assistant Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, this week specifi- 
cally objected to any such mandatory pro- 
Visions in the Gill bill, HR. 6938, a measure 
proposed not only by all of the Republican 
members of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, but also by many of the Democrat 
members of that committee. Moreover, in 
his testimony Mr. Quigley, for all practical 
purposes, admitted that he had not cut off 
Federal aid in spite of such discrimination 
and that this has not been done because he 
feels that the federally assisted programs 
were intended by Congress to be financed 
even if there was discrimination. On the 
basis of performance to date, with the pow- 
ers already in the President and the admin- 
istrators, it seems very doubtful whether 
discretionary of this sort would be 
used unless there is included in the legisla- 
tion a mandatory direction to use ft. The 
language of the administration's proposal 
and the President's message would not over- 
Tide the directions to spend Federal moneys. 
in specific programs. Nor are they intended 
to do so. 

A second aspect of the administration's 
proposal that should be examined is the pri- 
mary reliance put upon the interstate com- 
merce power in the title II provisions seeking 
to eliminate discrimination in public ac- 
commodations. The inherent extension of 
Federal power not limited to the area of civil 
Tights, which is implicit in reliances on the 
commerce power, seems certain to make it 
unacceptable to many Republican Members 
of Congress, and also to many Democrats, 
who would accept reliance on the 14th 
amendment, which deals with equal rights 
and would not be a precedent for extending 
Federal power over almost every aspect of 
Private life by Federal governmental regula- 
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tion. Likewise, the failure in the public ac- 
commodation section of the bill to prescribe 
some reasonable minimum limitation on size 
for application of the act seems designed to 
raise objections and to jeopardize the chance 
of its successful passage. This approach 
raises the question whether it is really de- 
sired by the administration to enact such a 
provision or whether they seek a political 
issue, or excuse of some sort, instead. 

Finally, the attitude of the administration 
toward a fair employment practices bill is 
interesting. Apparently at the last moment 
the President decided to at least give lip 
service to the passage of a bill of this type 
such as is now pending before the Education 
and Labor Committee. This is interesting 
because apparently it was not included in 
earlier drafts of the civil rights message. It 
is also interesting in view of the fact that 
the Secretary of Labor and others speaking 
for the administration had earlier indicated 
that they did not advocate the passage of 
this legislation. Furthermore, the admini- 
stration’s civil rights bill Itself makes abso- 
lutely no mention of fair employment prac- 
tices and, apparently, is willing to leave the 
fate of this proposal to the Congress without 
any particular comments or instruction. I 
believe that I can say, however, that we do 
expect to ask the administration to com- 
ment on this measure and to state its posi- 
tion before the committee acts. This does 
not mean that we should ignore this prob- 
lem of discrimination in employment, which 
is the most troublesome discrimination of all 
in our country today. Rather, working along 
with the other members of our Education 
and Labor Committee we hope to come out 
and propose to the Congress a reasonable and 
workable provision for the establishment of 
a fair employment practices commission and 
then to ask and expect support from the 
Democratic Party in backing such a proposal. 
Here, as elsewhere, it is important, through 
proper procedural requirements, to see that 
the rights of all citizens are properly pro- 
tected and that State programs already mak- 
ing good progress in this area are not inter- 
fered with or supplanted. 

In these three areas of federally assisted 
programs, public accommodations, and fair 
employment practices, one cannot help but 
wonder whether the administration is not 
still seeking to appease and play footsie with 
Southern Democrats in the hope of keeping 
them in line on other legislative proposals 
and in the 1964 elections. If a bipartisan ap- 
proach to the civil rights problem in this 
country can work, and I believe that it can, 
then the President and other members of his 
administration will have to stop dodging 
the tough questions and indicate to the 
leadership of their party in the Congress and 
to the country generally what they believe 
a proper bipartisan approach should be. On 
these ticklish problems which I have out- 
lined, they have not done so yet. Their fail- 
ure is likely to create major difficulties for 
the enactment of sound laws facing up to 
these problems. These difficulties could re- 
sult in defeat for much of the civil rights 
program. If it does so, regardless of the 
protestations, the responsibility will be the 
administration's. 


Views on the Racial Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of my colleagues to a 
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very fine article by one of our great 
Methodist ministers who has set forth 
some of his views and experiences in 
dealing with the racial crisis. 

The article is by Dr, Denson Franklin 
and was published in the June issue of 
Concern, a publication of the Methodist 
Church. Dr. Franklin was for many 
years pastor of the First Methodist 
Church of Gadsden, Ala., my hometown, 
and is now pastor of the First Metho- 
dist Church of Birmingham, He is one 
of the finest Christians I have ever 
known, an able and dedicated minister 
who is both loved and respected by 
thousands of people in Alabama and in 
other parts of the country. 

I believe that this article reveals the 
thinking of many of our clergymen and 
the problems which they are encounter- 
ing in these trying times. Following is 
Dr. Franklin's article: 

Views ON THE RACIAL CRISIS 


(By Dr. Denson N. Franklin, Minister, First 
Methodist Church, Gadsden, Ala.) 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA—Recently during the 
racial crisis, I had a most helpful experi- 
ence. 

Our city, behind in facing up to her local 
race problems, was suddenly confronted with 
racial demonstrations. The chamber of 
commerce, the Greater Birmingham Minis- 
terial Assoclation, and other religious and 
civic organizations had only recently faced 
up to the fact that we had too long buried 
our heads in the sand, refusing to 
our problems. A city election had just been 
held. Moderation had won. The next day 
the demonstrations began. 

As the tide mounted, the reaction set in. 
Some of our churches which had planned 
to open their doors to men of good will of 
every race found themselves beset with in- 
ternal strife and tem changes in policy. 
Others which opened their doors for two or 
three Sundays, changed from the open 
sanctuary to restricted areas in the bal- 
cony or closed their doors to the demon- 
strators. Internal strife prevailed to a 
greater or lesser degree in the churches 
which wrestled with this problem. 

Demonstrators reported to the newspapers, 
radio, and television the names of the 
churches they planned to visit. Equipment 
was set up in advance and movies were made 
of the acceptance or rejection of Negroes. 
In most cases there was rejection. The 
names of these churches were flashed across 
America. 

Letters poured in from other sections. 
Every letter was one of condemnation. 
Ministers were condemned for being un- 
Christian, ungodly, and not worthy to wear 
the cloth. They were urged to turn in their 
credentials and give up the Christian 
ministry. 

In the meantime a few local people were 
calling and writing. They said the minis- 
ters were trying to integrate the churches, 
They accused them of being unpt z iotie, un- 
southern and un-Christian. What an impos- 
sible position for a man whose church was 
not opened. On the one hand he was a grand 
rascal and an imposter to his brethren of 
other sections. On the other, to some of his 
people at home, he was a traitor and turn- 
coat. 

In the midst of all of this came a tele- 
gram from two Illinois ministers, L. J. 
Sallor and R. A. Chrisman. They said, “We 
who are not without sin share your an- 

concern in the present tense situa- 
tion. You will continue to be in our prayers 
and affection. Kindly convey this to our 
brethren. Your colleagues.” I sat at my 
desk for a moment and wept. 

“Thank God,“ I said, “for somebody who 
is praying for us and loving us in our 
dilemma and in our struggle. Two brothers 
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of the Methodist Church are praying for 
us and are suffering with us.” 

One of our great problems in the 20th 
century is the problem of name calling and 
villification. Most of us have more problems 
in our own backyards than we can solve. 
I have spoken all across America, and every- 
where I go my minister brethren share with 
me their feelings of guilt about situations 
in their own communities and churches. I 
have so many of my own that I cannot con- 
demn them, only share with them as we 
confess our sins together. 

Sometimes I find that our own trumpeting 
and shouting about the other fellow's sins 
are defense mechanisms to keep our minds 
off our own. 

When we write letters expressing our deep 
convictions, we should first inquire what the 
situation is, Our brother who is being con- 
demned by us may be fighting a battle for his 
life. Who knows but that he is making a far 
greater sacrifice in the battle he is quietly 
waging than those of us who pass Judgment 
on him. In the midst of his struggle he 
finds enemies in front and to the rear. He 
walks alone through the valley of misunder- 
standing at home and abroad. He wonders if 
his people at home care for him and H his 
brothers abroad still love him. He comes to 
understand the meaning of the spiritual, 
“Jesus walked this lonesome valley.” 

Each individual may not have all the an- 
swers to the perplexing problems that baffle 
us in this day, but there is one thing each of 
us can do. He can leave judgment to God 
and pray for his brothers. 

During these days we Methodists can band 
together across America to pray earnestly for 
each other. We cannot always agree on every 
issue. We cannot possibly understand just 
what struggles our brothers face or what 
burdens they bear in every particular situa- 
tion. But we can pray for them. We can ask 
God to give them courage to stand in the 
tempest, wisdom to be good shepherds to 
their flocks, and love to penetrate the cess- 
pools of hate. We can pray for each other. 
Prayer things. Prayer changes men. 
Let us pray more and criticize less, 


A Plan To Fight the Communist 
Conspiracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp, I wish to 
include a plan to fight the Communist 
conspiracy submitted by Mr. Wallace B. 
Truslow. I do this without personal 
comment, but in the hope that it may 
produce helpful suggestions from those 
who examine it. 

To all loyal Americans, before you read 
further in this report, please do not think 
that I am unaware that the problem of what 
to do about the Communist threat has 
crossed your mind. I’m sure that you have 
given the problem constant thought and 
attention. 

However, being only a layman, perhaps the 
following plan which came to my mind may 
not have occurred to you. Possibly the 

which I am advocating may not be 
the answer, but if we are ever to defeat the 
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Communists in the long run, some plan 
similar to this will have to be adopted. 

My purpose in the presentation of this 
plan is twofold: 

1, To illustrate briefly how an outside 
ideology (proven so greatly inferior to our 
own in producing goods for the greatest 
number of people) has the audacity to claim 
that our ;ystem is decadent and inferior to 
theirs. 

2. To present a plan that may give this 
country and the remaining free world a 
positive direction in which to go if we are 
to continue to remain free from the yoke of 
communism. 

In Russia today; indeed in Albania, China, 
and all the satellite nations under Commu- 
nist control, the standard of living of the 
average man is at a near starvation level. 

(a) A Russian in the streets of Moscow 
will try to buy the shoes off of any American 
tourist. 

(b) Ten people will live in two small 
rooms. 

(c) Department stores have flowing dis- 
plays but no merchandise to sell. 

(d) People wear steel teeth because dental 
science is 50 years behind our own. 

(e) Dogs and cats are nonexistent because 
they have long since been consumed for food. 

(f) Agricultural systems under collecti- 
yism” cannot provide enough basic food 
crops for even a minimum daily health re- 
quirement. 

(g) Mistresses are now provided for 2,300 
top military and government people by the 
state. 

Yet a system with these evils and short- 
comings dares to tell us (with the highest 
living standard in the world) that: 

1. It is wrong for our industrialists to 
make a profit. 

2. It is wrong for a landlord to collect rent. 

3. That we are exploiting our workers. 

4. That the state should own everything, 
control everything, and extinguish all indi- 
vidual freedoms. 

Still, the trend in our legislation is to 
slowly communize and socialize ourselves 
and the remaining free world. We must stop 
helping them take over our country. We 
cannot undo past mistakes but we can profit 
from them. As the Communists have stated 
their goals, so must we set up our goals in 
opposition to theirs, and to describe the 
methods we must use to obtain them. 

If the Communists believe that a state of 
war exists (as they surely do) and that they 
are not going to stop until they own the 
world, then we can do not less. We must 
recognize that we are at war. 

Therefore, I propose the following four 
steps that we must take: 

1. The creation of a Cabinet post. I ask 
the creation of a permanent post in the 
Cabinet for a chief of the cold war. This 
acknowledges that we give official recogni- 
tion to the fact that a taste of cold war 
exists between us and the Communist world. 
It announces to the world that we know we 
are being attacked and that we accept the 
challenge to fight back. The citizens and 
yes, the governments of the free world will 
take heart at this announcement of stating 
already known facts. Theirs will be an en- 
couraging display of unanimity of the free 
peoples left in the world. 3 

(a) Department of psychological warfare. 
Let the chief create subposts which encom- 
pass psychological warfare, subversive tac- 
tics, religious warfare, and anything else 
the combined minds of military and naval 
strategists, leaders of industry and the sci- 
ences can envision. 

(b) Department of guerilla warfare. The 
chief must also create a department that 
can recruit men from the free nations of the 
world and under the flag of no nation in the 
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world (in effect responsible to no nation). 
These men in turn can be used as a raider 
force or, in other words as a supplement to 
action by the forces of the United Nations, 

As long as the United Nations’ forces have 
only been called on to restore order to the 
country being attacked at the moment by 
Communist forces, then we should create 
and support an independent force to attack 
the countries already enslaved by Commu- 
nist forces. Under such a plan no single 
nation can be blamed. 

Is it not time to offer a ray of hope to the 
enslayed people of the world? Must we 
stand by forever and pretend that they do 
not exist? 

Keep faith in the United Nations if we 
must, but let us go outside its framework to 
retrieve the lost nations of the world. 
How else can these enslaved peoples ever 
form free nations again? 

(o) Department of military government. 
As the plan progresses, it will be necessary to 
set up a department of military government, 
much like what was used by this country 
after World War II. This temporary govern- 
ment would have a time limit of 5 years. Its 
purpose would be to keep order while assist- 
ing the people of the newly liberated coun- 
try to set up the type of government desired 
by the greatest majority. Authority would 
then be transferred gradually to the new 
government. 

2. The free world manifesto. Since the 
days of the dark ages, mankind has made a 
concerted effort to break away from the 
shackles of slavery which have bound him in 
many of the countries of the world. 

The efforts of the would-be slave masters 
have become ever more cunning as more and 
more peoples have been able to break free. 

The world is now in the grip of the great- 
est plot of all (the Communist threat) to 
completely subvert the entire globe. 

Accordingly, it has evolved so that we now 
have three courses of action open to us; 

(a) We can proceed on our present course 
of action and continue to be swallowed an 
inch at a time. 

(b) We can blow up the aggressor nation 
(as we now have the nuclear power to do) 
but we cannot collectively bring ourselves to 
this decision. 

(e) We can force the aggressor back to the 
confinement of his own borders. 

Therefore, let the Chief be responsible for 
the creation of a free-world manifesto. This 
document should state the following: 

A. It is our intention to force the Russian 
Armed Forces back to the confinement of 
their own borders, 

B. We intend to free the enslayed coun- 
tries from the control of the Russian Gov- 
ernment, 

C. We will provide a temporary military 
government (with the 5 year time limit) 
until the people of a newly freed country 
can choose the type of government they de- 
sire and provide for the gradual and orderly 
transition of authority to the newly created 
body. It should be clearly understood that 
during this 5 year period, the people shall 
have as complete freedom as possible. The 
Communists must be made to renounce their 
goal of worldwide domination by seeing that 
it is completely impossible to attain. 

3. The battle plan. Nikita Khrushchev 
once made a statement declaring that com- 
munism will seek to expand through nasty 
little undeclared “wars of national libera- 
tion.” 

What he failed to say was that Russia 
would supply the weapons, other Communist 
countries would supply the soldiers and Rus- 
sia would continue on, blameless to the end. 

Our Defense Department, taking note of 
this strategy, has ordered a policy by all the 
services tailored to helping the threatened 
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nations to combat the political tactics of 
terror, extortion, assassination and quasi- 
military action, 

The unfortunate part is that, in order to 
stop any fighting, we have generally agreed 
to a coalition government with the Commu- 
nist forces having the loudest voice. 

At best, this fails completely at placing 
the government back in the hands of the pre- 
yious officials and leayes the way open for 
complete infiltration of all government of- 
fices by Communist politicians. 

Isn't it time we started to turn the tables 
and use some of the Communist devised 
methods to our own advantage? 

Should not the chief of the cold war create 
a plan where we employ, not our own armed 
forces to fight these little wars of national 
liberation,” but a force of volunteers under 
the fing of no nation In the world? 

As long as Russia originated the rules of 
using the manpower of other countries to 
fight her wars, we should therefore be safely 
able to adopt the same rules. 

In addition, such a force (possibly staffed 
by men allowed to resign from the Armed 
Forces of any nation in the free world and 
supplied by the free world countries) could 
take the initiative and begin creating rebel- 
lion and unrest in the Communist satellite 
countries. Within these, undoubtedly there 
is a large segment of the population that 
would rebel against the Russian forces oc- 
cupying their land if they were given any 
encouragement. 

This could put Russia on the defensive 
and eventually lead to her retreating to 
within her own borders. In the meantime, 
We would be as blameless as Russia because 
We were not using our own forces. Certain- 
ly we would not be attacked by her, because 
we would continue to have our nuclear 
Weapons aimed straight at the heart of Rus- 
aia, Our defense budget could remain the 
same by reducing our Armed Forces by the 
amount that we contribute to the “raider 
forces.” 

This battle plan would have to be created 
by the chief of the cold war in cooperation 
With the rest of the nations of the non- 
Communist world. 

4. The vote. Submit the plan created to 
a vote of the American people, and to the 
people of the free world. No general can 
fight a war unless his soldiers are willing 
and eager for the fray. 

Every adult American citizen should be 
asked to “sign a pledge” (vote) that he or 
she knows that we are engaged in a war “to 
the finish of all intelligent beings,” and 
that the creation of a “state of slavery” 
Would be the result if the Communists were 
to win. 

An affirmative vote would give the Presi- 
dent the declared authority” or a mandate 
from the people“ to conduct a war and win, 
by using the plans the chief of the cold 
wur ond the nations of the free world have 
devised, 

In the United States, the request for a 
vote could be submitted to the Governors 
of the 50 States, Each State could then vote 
on ench of the three issues, after a period 
of Informing them as to what the issues are 
and what they encompass; (a) The creation 
of a Cabinet post; (b) the free world mani- 
testo; (e) the battle plan. 

If the majority of the American people 
voted “no,” we would be bound to lose the 
war and would continue to be swallowed “an 
inch at a time“ by the Communist world, 

I am confident that the American public 
and the people of the free world, if given 
the full ond complete facts, will vote yes“ 
When a free world manifesto and a world 
Wide plan of action is presented and dis- 
cussed openly. 

May God help our posterity if we fail In 
our duty. 
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Dedication of Memphis, Tenn., 
Metropolitan Airport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, one 
of the great statesmen of the world is 
Mr. Adlai E. Stevenson, the U.S. repre- 
sentative to the United Nations. We of 
Tennessee are always delighted when he 
visits our State, for he always brings 
with him those gems of wit and wisdom 
for which he is so well known and 
respected. 

Such an occasion was the dedication 
of the Memphis Metropolitan Airport on 
June 5. Ambassador Stevenson deliv- 
ered the principal address and, as usual, 
it was a fine one. In it, he called upon 
Americans of today to exercise what he 
called the audacity of our ancestors—the 
audacity, as he put it, “to do what we 
know is right.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Ambassador Steven- 
son’s remarks, as published in the Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“Win THE Trust oF New WORLD,” ADLAI Sars 


(Address by Ambassador Adlai E. Stevenson, 
U.S. representative to the United Nations, 
dedicating the Memphis Metropolitan Air- 
port) 

I congratulate you for this fine new airport 
and I am proud to be here to participate in 
this dedication ceremony. Looking over the 
splendid long runway, I think of the actor 
who was stopped by a motorcycle cop and 
ordered to get out of his car. 

“Now,” said the officer, pointing, “walk 
that straight line along the road,” and the 
actor said right back, “Not unless you put 
a net under it.” 

Also, I am reminded of the service of 
Senator Gorr, as a delegate to the last ses- 
sion of the United Nations General Assem- 
bly. Sometimes members of the executive 
branch of our Government are not wholly 
enthusiastic about Senators, but I for one 
have never shared the views of President 
Theodore Roosevelt on this subject. 

When he was President he had a 
fight with the Senate. One time he asked a 
famous big game hunter to bring back a 
couple of lions from Africa to be turned 
loose in the Senate. “But,” said the hunter, 
“aren't you afraid they might make a mis- 
take?” 

“No,” said Teddy, not if they stay there 
long enough.” 

Well, at the United Nations, we don't feel 
that way about Atsert Gore. We wish he 
could stay with us permanently. He has 
made many friends for America by his re- 
cent service there, and we owe him a great 
debt for his wise counsel and his powerful 
advocacy of the policies of the United States. 

I take the theme of my remarks to you 
today from a very generous letter of invita- 
tion I received from Mr. James Irwin, the 
chairman of the Shelby County Democratic 
Executive Committee. Well—as you know— 
I am a Democrat, too. But I wish your 
famous Senator Estes KEFAUVER was stand- 
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ing here, too, for we have stood together on 
about every platform in America. 

In his letter, Mr. Irwin wrote that the 
opening of this reflected not only a 
shortening of travel time throughout the 
world, but it signified a further step that 
brings this community closer to other world 
communities: This closeness demonstrates 
that we are, in fact, our brother’s keeper." 

It does, indeed. And the world is shrink- 
ing faster than the mind can grasp, as 
Senator THrusTon MORTON so eloquently re- 
minded us at lunch. 

It took Andrew Jackson and his Tennessee 
friends 30 days to go from his beloved Hermi- 
tage to take the oath as President—and 
Washington hasn't been the same since. 

Sam Houston and Davy Crockett traveled 
many weeks in the wilderness to get to 
Texas—and Texas hasn't been the same since. 

From this airport many men and women 
of Memphis and the Midsouth go to many 
parts of the world daily. And neither we 
nor the world will ever be the same 

And with this fine new airport, the world 
will shrink even more, here in Memphis, 
every time a plane lands or takes off—every 
time an ocean-going vessel touches at your 
famed Mississippi port, every time you ship 
your lumber products to the far corners of 
the earth, every time more cotton is sold here 
at the world's largest inland cotton market. 
Memphis is one of the great cities of Amer- 
ica, and the more than a million people who 
live in and around it have the responsibilities 
of greatness to live with. 

So the opening of your airport is an event 
that today and in the years to come will play 
& major role in spreading an image, a pic- 
ture, an impression of America and its aspi- 
rations for beyond our shores. I think, 
therefore, it would be well for us to con- 
sider what the image is, for it is a matter 
of national concern, 

Unhappily the picture of America that 
others have is not always the same as ours: 
too often their picture is of money, affluence 
and egotism—in a hungry world; too often 
our public dialog is of weapons, missiles, 
and war—in a world that yearns for peace, 

We know that there is no more compas- 
sionate, generous and peaceful society any- 
where on earth than ours, and to keep pre- 
cisely that impression before the world is 
the job of every American, Not only our 
present security but our future influence 
depends on how well we succeed in keeping 
alive our great propositions of freedom and 
equality—propositions that the United 
States nearly two centuries ago launched 
into to inner space that is the heart of man, 
It would be treason to our deepest convic- 
tions were we to fall. 

Daily, I meet people from all lands, They 
come, they see, they judge. And I can tell 
you what we say has little impact compared 
to what we do. In short, this glorious, free 
America has little impact if what we right- 
eously tell others to do in their lands is not 
what we do in ours. 

We are in grim competition to win the 
trust and confidence of the New World now 
stirring in Africa and Asia and Latin Amer- 
ica. In this 20th century, we are living 
through a historical experience that, like 
@ great wave, is sweeping away forever the 
inequities of old—of race, class, region or 
nationality. We in America should under- 
stand it better than most because the wave 
started rolling from our own shores two 
centuries ago. 

From the moment of its birth, our Found- 
ing Fathers implanted a universality in our 
country’s soul that set us apart as a govern- 
ment of laws, not men, and dedicated to the 
proposition that life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness are inalienable rights of every 
citizen, not just of some. 
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For the quality of liberty is not divisible. 
When we deny its privileges to another, we 
place our own in jeopardy. 

As I say, in this age of freedom, there is 
a new world waiting to be won or lost—a 
world of men and nations, of many creeds 
and colors, but all alike—sensitive, proud, 
and independent. 

We must prove that our democracy and 
the liberties it offers make up a society that 
can remain free, human creative, even when 
it is under heavy and ruthless fire and pres- 
sure; that it can combat poverty, injustice, 
intolerance, in its own midst, even while it 
resists despotism from without; that it can 
give men a glimpse of serenity and hope even 
while calling on them for sacrifice. 

This is a revered truth—shaped by the 
words of the Apostle Paul reminding his flock 
in Galatia that, in their Christian fellow- 
ship, There is neither Jew nor Greek.” And 
today we could add Baptist, or Methodist, 
Negro or white. 

This is what we must prove—that the 
ideals which gave life and greatness to our 
land are still the ideals of our thrice-blessed 
America. 

Ours is an open society that builds alr- 
ports and opens windows for all the world 
to see the truth. And while at times per- 
haps we would wish others not to see our 
quarrels and our problems, it is the test of 
the open society that it remains open not 
merely for the serenity of agreement but for 
the turmoil of disagreement. 

The rulers of the Soviet, however, have 
made their country into a darkened theater 
from which events of the outside world are 
shut out, and all the play of light and music 
and action is controlled by the director. 
And I thank God that, no matter what our 
problems, we welcome everyone to our shores 
and let them see every aspect of our life, 
the bad as well as the good. 

I would liken it, in a way, to the issue of 
inspection of nuclear tests and disarmament, 
We have no fears or reservations about in- 
spection. The Soviet Union does, And now 
it would limit the indispensable peacekeep- 
ing operations of the United Nations by ex- 
tending a financial veto over all such oper- 
ations. 

But a precondition of progress toward a 
peaceful, disarmed world is not the aban- 
donment, but rather the greater development 
of the techniques for peaceful settlement 

and the control of violence. 

- In an age when any violence anywhere can 
quickly expand to nuclear war, the collective 
security of all and hence the United Na- 
tions, becomes daily more imperative. More- 
over, in the present divided world, if it 
didn't already exist, it would probably be 
impossible to create it now. 

And there is no substitute for that unique 
experiment in self-control and the rule of 
reason which transcends the divergent in- 
terest of states and sets above those diver- 
gent interests the common interest of all 
the states in the maintenance of peace. 
Military alliances, I might remind you, may 
deter war; but military alliances are not 
likely to develop means of peaceful set- 
tlement or the containment of differences. 

Just as the United States is the symbol 
of the open society on a national scale, the 
United Nations is the symbol of the open 
society on the international level. To those 
Americans, therefore, who ascribe to the 
United Nations not benefit but danger to 
our country, I would ask if they also ques- 
tion the principles of our Declaration of In- 
dependence and Constitution. For the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations derive from our 
own tradition, from our belief in equality 
before God and before the law. What was 
once a western ethic, even a white man's 
ethic, has now spread until it has become 
universal, and therin lies one of the great 
dramas of the 20th Century. 

The Soviet Union has cast 100 vetos in 
the Security Council, but the organization 
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has not been strangled by the veto. It boy- 
cotted the United Nations in 1950, but 
quickly returned after the Security Council 
acted on Korea. 

And when last year it tried to extend its 
veto to the Secretary General by the device 
of the trokia, it once again bowed to the will 
of the majority. And now it is attempting 
to impose a financial veto on the peace- 
Keeping activities of the U.N—and again it 
will fail, 


(Taking note of the pickets in front of 
the platform.) 

Sometimes I wonder if you dear friends 
know what you are doing. Nothing would 
serve Communist purposes better than if we 
were to give heed to these voices in our coun- 
try which would have us lessen support for 
the United Nations and reduce it to impotent 
debate—for this is precisely what they are 
trying to do. 

Moreover, what this insurance for peace 
cost us last year, including everything, was 
less than one-half of 1 percent of what we 
spent in preparation for war. And for 17 
years the United Nations has cost us ap- 
proximately 75 cents a year per capital. I 
consider that a pretty good in. 

But we must build even better institutions 
on these foundations for the peaceable set- 
tlement of our conflicts. We can—if we do 
not panic and concede the victory to those 
with little faith in man's capacity for self- 
control—if we Americans can re-create the 
magnificent audacity of 1776. 

I would commend this thought to you, for 
that is precisely what we need today—the 
audacity to do what we know is right. Our 
ancestors had that audacity, and because 
they did, their limited means did not pre- 
vent them from attaining unlimited goals. 
Today, our means are the greatest of any 
people in the history of the world. Surely, 
then, we can attain a goal that already is 
almost within our grasp. 

So doing, we shall justify the hopes of the 
world in this great, peaceable, open, free 
country which is not terrified by things new 
and strange—which can disagree without 
coming to blows, because its deepest beliefs 
are tempered by humility, even as Socrates, 
who said he was the wisest man in Athens 
because only he, among all the Athenians, 
knew the depth of his own ignorance. 

The outcome of these issues—national and 
international—will condition our lives for 
many more years that this airport will sur- 
vive. And it will condition no less our yoice 
and vision in the search for peace, which can 
be achieved only by peace in our own land 
and in the hearts of men everywhere—a peace 
of the spirit that will nurture the fragile, 
precious flower that is the dignity of man. 

Now I wish to dedicate this airport for- 
mally and a little ceremony is necessary and 
it calls for a count down 10-9-8-7-6-5-4-3- 
2-1—fire. 


Gen. Henry C. Hodges, Jr., 103, Oldest 
West Point Alumnus, Dies—Outlived 
All Other Graduates in History of the 
Academy—Rounded Up Comanches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I am sad- 
dened to report the death yesterday of 
Maj. Gen. Henry C. Hodges, Jr., of Stam- 
ford, Conn., who, at the age of 103, was 
the oldest living graduate of West Point. 
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His warm personality and high character 
were an inspiration to all who knew him. 
General Hodges graduated from West 
Point in 1881, exactly 30 years after the 
graduation of his father who, in bis time, 
also lived to be the oldest graduate of 
West Point. This, then, is a remarkable 
family of American leaders. General 
Hodge's career is outlined in the follow- 
ing article from the New York Times. 
I offer it for the Recor as a tribute to 
the memory of this outstanding officer 
and gentleman, My deepest sympathy 
goes to the members of his family and 
to the corps which has lost a valiant 
comrade in arms: 

Gen. Henry C. HODGES, JR., 103, OLDEST WEST 
Point ALUMNUS, Dirrs—OUTLIVED ALL 
OTHER GRADUATES IN HISTORY OF ACADEMY— 
ROUNDED Ur COMANCHES 
STAMFORD, COnNn., July 15.—Maj. Gen. 

Henry Clay Hodges, Jr., the oldest living 

graduate of the U.S. Military Academy, died 

today. He was 103 years old and lived at 65 

Prospect Street. 

General Hodges not only outlived all mem- 
bers of the class of 1881, but also lived 
longer than any other graduate in history. 

Traditionally, General Hodges represented 
the alumni of all classes in laying a wreath 
at the base of the Colonel Thayer monument 
during June Week. He made this visit to 
West Point each year, including this year. 

In 1962 he was personally greeted by Pres- 
ident Kennedy. The general was seated in 
a wheelchair on the of the parade 
ground when the President walked over to 
him and shook hands. 

APPOINTED BY GRANT 


General Hodge's military career spanned 
the years 1877, when he entered the US. 
Military Academy, until his retirement from 
active duty in 1920. 

He was appointed to the Academy by Pres- 
ident Ulysses 8. Grant, who had been a close 
friend of Mr, Hodge’s father during the 
Civil War. The elder Hodges was a graduate 
of the Academy, class of 1851. He was on 
duty at Fort Vancouver, Washington Terri- 
tory, when his son was born there on April 
20, 1860. 

The elder Hodges lived to be the oldest 
surviving member of his class. He was a 
captain, serving as adjutant of the 4th 
Infantry when Mrs. Hodges, the former Annie 
Abernethy, daughter of the first elected 
Governor of the Oregon Territory, gave birth 
to their son. 

The younger Hodges received his early 
education at a series of Army posts and in 
private schools from Philadelphia to San 
Francisco. After entering the Academy he 
earned a reputation for his even disposition 
and ability to organize student functions. 
He graduated 23d in his class of 53. 

After being commissioned as a second 
lieutenant he was stationed at Fort Clark, 
Tex., with the 22d Infantry. In later years 
General Hodges chuckled as he retold a story 
of one of his earliest duties as an officer. 

VOTED BEST DANCER 


He was ordered to Fort Sam Houston in 
San Antonio, to act as personal escort to a 
party of young women visiting the post. He 
was voted by them the outstanding dancer 
of the garrison. 

His next assignment was helping to round 
up a party of Comanche Indians that had 
left their reservation near the Pecos River. 
The Indians were returned without blood- 
shed. 

After serving at a series of outposts on the 
frontier he was ordered back to the Academy 
at West Point as an instructor in mathema- 
tics. He later said that frontier service had 
rusted his logarithms and he was barely able 
to keep ahead of his classes. 
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Assigned once again to the frontier, Gen- 
eral Hodges, a nonsmoker, suffered numerous 
encounters with Indian peace pipes until he 
hit upon a device the Indian chiefs accepted. 

At meetings he would share a cigarette 
with the negotiators, explaning that the 
gesture was binding and that the smoking 
would not last so long. 

From 1892 to 1896 he served as an instruc- 
tor at the Groton School In Massachusetts 
and at the New Hampshire College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanical Arts (Now the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire) 

FOUGHT IN PHILIPPINES 


During the Spanish-American War he was 
stationed at Fort Crook, Nebr. He was lter 
assigned to the Philippines and participated 
in 11 battles with the Moro insurrectionists. 

Subsequent service took him to Hawaii, 
Alaska and a tour of duty as secretary in 
the office of the Chief of Staff. 

At the outbreak of World War I he was 
ordered to the command of the 32th Division 
at Camp Beauregard in Louisiana. He wok 
the division to France, but did not see com- 
bat. Near the end of the war his command 
was broken up to provide replacements for 
other units. 

After the war he commanded Camp Beau- 
regard and the 17th Infantry Division, After 
40 years of service he retired in 1920 with the 
rank of brigadier general. 

He was designated major general, retired, 
by an act of Congress in June 1930. 

In 1891 General Hodges married Netta 
Haines, a daughter of Jefferson Haines, who 
Was graduated from West Point in 1849. 
They had two daughters, Miss Evelyn Hodges 
of Stamford, with whom he lived, and Mrs. 
James L, Crenshaw of Bryn Mawr, Pa., and 
a son, Parke Hodges. His children survive 
him 


His wife died in 1919. A year later he mar- 
ried Mrs. Carrie Jones, who died in 1949. 


Comments on Secretary Freeman’s Trip 
to Russia To Study Communist Agri- 
culture 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
received a copy of a letter which one of 
my constituents mailed to the Secretary 
of Agriculture in regard to the trip 
which he made to the Soviet Union. It 
seems to me that this letter quite aptly 
Sets forth a point of view which many 
Americans today believe. So that other 
Members of Congress might have the 
benefit of my constituent’s thought on 
Mr. Freeman’s trip, the letter follows: 
Mr. ORVILLE FREEMAN, 

Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Your trip to Russia to study Commu- 
hist agriculture with your coterie of “experts” 
is, of course not the first time our money has 
been used for such nonsense. A few years 
ägo, even farmers from Kentucky went to 
Russia for this same kind of incredible 
“study.” 

Since it is public knowledge that only a 
short time ago the Russians wore reduced 
to eating horsemeat: since it is public 
knowledge that the Communist system in 
Russia has never produced an adequate food 


supply and Khrushchev has, according to 
the American press, berated his farmers for 
their crucial shortages only recently: 

Since American agriculture produces such 
enormous surpluses with a fraction of the 
manpower used in Russia that we are actu- 
ally embarrassed with surpluses and must 
spend huge amounts for storage, what rea- 
son and/or excuse can you possibly give for 
wanton waste of the taxpayers’ money? 

What do you and your “experts” expect 
to learn from an economic system based on 
slavery that is years behind the accomplish- 
ments of our free enterprise system? 

Sincerely yours, 
Louise W. LOVE, 


Prayer in Our Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO Š 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
received a letter from a longtime friend 
and one of the most respected teachers 
in my hometown of Findlay, Ohio, and 
one who enjoys a statewide reputation as 
a school administrator. I take the lib- 
erty of inserting portions of it in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD be- 
cause it represents the thinking of one 
who spent a lifetime in the classroom 
with the dedicated purpose of developing 
character as well as intellect. After 
reading her letter, I find it impossible 
to disagree with her conclusion that: 

Certainly it was not the intent of Thomas 
Jefferson and the other makers of our Con- 
stitution to rule God out of our schools. I 
spent 45 years of my life putting the teach- 
ings of the Bible into Findlay schools and 
to me it is unthinkable that all that op- 
portunity is gone, 


Sometimes the experts, whether they 
be constitutional authorities or social re- 
formers, are unable to understand the 
impact of their ideas beyond the limits 
of their own narrow interests. Some- 
times, instead of listening to the theor- 
ists, we should respect the views of those 
with actual experience. 

This letter in a few brief sentences 
and with telling force, reveals the expe- 
rience of a schoolteacher with prayer 
and Bible reading in the classroom, 
something the experts apparently over- 
looked. I recommend these observa- 
tions from the letter as follows: 


Parents told us how, as a result of chil- 
dren’s saying grace at noon lunch periods, 
they started the custom at home. And, I 
wish you could see with my eyes the mag- 
nificient and touching sight of 200 little 
folks with heads bowed while 1 of their 
number asked the blessing at noon lunch 
time. * * * There are so many incidents 
I could relate but here is one in which 
you will be interested, I know. A man came 
to my door one Sunday afternoon since I 
retired from Findlay schools and challenged 
me to recognize him. * * * He came, he 
said, for one purpose and that was to tell me 
what a power for good our chapels were in 
his life and that of his family. He has eight 
children and said he, “I came from a home 
where we never thought of church or Sunday 
school. When I came to Glenwood and 
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under the influence of the programs and the 
Christian teachers, I Joined a church. Every 
Sunday you will find all 10 of us in Sunday 
school and church thanks to the influence 
of Glenwood School.” I suppose such cases 
are legion for a large percentage of school 
boys and girls never go to church. What 
your views are I won't even ask but I'm tell- 
ing you mine: Keep Bible reading and 
prayer in the public schools. There is 
no known case of Bible reading hurting any- 
one and we all know the power of prayer in 
the lives of individuals. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14, 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following respanses of our cftizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: : 

May 31, 1963, 
Re House Resolutions 14 and 15, bills To 
Establish Captive Nations Committee, 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Fioop:. We wish to 
commend you for introducing this above 
bill. No doubt there are many elected of- 
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ficlals in Congress who recognize the need 

for the establishment of a Captive Nations 

Committee in these days of “cold war“ 

throughout the world. We are happy to real- 

ize that you had the foresight and courage 
to introduce this bill and we will in every 
way help you to continue your good work. 
Respectfully yours, 
RICHARD JAYFARION. 
Rack, Wis., 
May 29, 1963. 

Congressman DANTEL J. FLOOD, 

House of Representatives Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr, CONGRESSMAN: The Racine Chap- 
ter of the Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion informs you that a resolution has been 
passed by our unit supporting passage of 
House Resolution 14, submitted by you, 
which calls for the formation of a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations. 

Recent developments worldwide and in 
Washington make the formation of such a 
committee imperative to the security and 
welfare of the United States, and will bring 
added hope to the tyrannized people of the 
once free nations today in Soviet bondage. 

We are in addition to this letter, con- 
tacting our Congressman as well as Congress- 
man Howanẽůd W. Smirn, head of the Rules 
Committee, urging him to release your reso- 
lution to the House floor for quick debate 
and passage. 

May I take this opportunity to commend 
you for your stand in this regard, and to as- 
sure you of our every support of your meas- 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD SHAMSHOIAN. 
HAVERHILL Mass., 

3 June 3, 1963. 

Re House Resolution 14-15. - 

an Daniet J. FLOOD, 

House of Representatives Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran Me, ConcressmMan. I would like to 
thank you for your House resolution which 
calls for a committee on captive nations; I 
add my support for such a bill. 

May it be released soon to the floor and 
speedily passed by the House. 

Very truly yours, 
Drana M. HANOIAN, 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 28, 1963. 

Mr. WALTER TUSTANIWSKY, 

Chairman, Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc., 3407 Carpenter St., Detroit, 
Mich. 2 

Dran Ma. TUSTANIWSKY: Thank you very 
much for your letter of May 25, 1963, in 
which you ask that I sponsor a resolution 
calling for the creation of a Captive Nations 
Committee in the House of Representatives. 

I am pleased to inform you that I have in- 
troduced House Resolution 354, a copy of 
which I enclose, which would accomplish 
that purpose. You may be assured that I 
shall do all I can to obtain favorable action 
in this matter. 

With best wishes, I am. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN LESINSKI, 
Member of Congress. 
OmatraA, NEBR., 
June 9, 1963. 

Hon. DANTEL J. FLOOD, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Drar Sm: I am sending you a copy of my 
letter to the Honorable Howard W. Smrrnx, 
chairman, Committee on Rules, House of 
Representatives. 


- 
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T also wrote to Congressman GLENN CUN- 
NINGHAM asking to submit a resolution to 
establish a Special Committee on Captive 
Nations. 

Thank you for your efforts and work to 
liberate enslaved people from the tyranny of 
Russia. 

Sincerely yours, 
J, NavaBas. 
OMAHA, NEBR., 
June 9, 1963. 
Hon, Howarp W, SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The unhappy captive nations 
living under Moscow tyranny know that 
only the United States can ease their present 
situation and bring liberation nearer. The 
rulers of Russia and her puppets are very 
touchy to any mention of the captive nations 
in the Congress of the United States and 
fear our efforts to expose the Soviet Imperial- 
ist colonial system. I would appreciate your 
efforts very much in establishing a Special 
Commitee on Captions Nations In the House 
of Representatives. At this time I request 
your quick action on House Resolution 14 
to establish such a committee. 

With warm personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
G. NAVAKAS, 


Academy for Criminologists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the need 
for professional and specialized train- 
ing in all services dealing with delin- 
quency and criminality is not yet being 
met by the programs presently under 
consideration. Higher standards, bet- 
ter informational services on develop- 
ments in the social and biological dis- 
ciplines, and other aids to those who 
work in the fleld are necessary. 

A novel proposal to mect some of these 
objectives in the form of a West Point 
Academy of Criminal Justice to be set 
up under Federal Government auspices 
has been presented by Dr. Sheldon 
Gleuck, Roscoe Pound Professor of Law 
at Harvard Law School in a recent ad- 
Gress. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
excerpts from his speech entitled, “Law 
and the Stuff of Life,“ given at the An- 
nual Law School-Graduate Schools 
Alumni Day luncheon, Harverd Univer- 
sity, June 12. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I speak here as a law-oricnted student of 
social problems; and I should like, now, to 
present for your consideration two sugges- 
tions for improving the processes of the 
law. The first deals, generally, with the 
question whether it is not possible to make 
the collaboration of the law with the social 
and biologic disciplines more systematic and 
more effective in the pursuit of justice than 
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it now is. The second is concerned, more 
specially, with a proposal to improve the 
education of the personnel of criminal jus- 
tice. 

In respect to the first suggestion, I re- 
mind you of the words of Holmes about the 
interrelationship of all branches of knowl- 
edge and ask you to recall, also, how the 
relevant nonlegal disciplines were skillfully 
marshalled in the Brandeis brief to infuse 
light and life into a basic constitutional 
issue. But how can the participation of 
the extralegal disciplines in law-making and 
law-interpreting be made more systematic 
and less biased? 

I suggest that under the auspices of sey- 
eral distinguished law schools and particu- 
larly our own, there be established a legal 
interdisciplinary institute with the follow- 
ing objectives: First, the assembling of au- 
thoritative materials in such fields, among 
others, as business organization and func- 
tion, labor problems, racial relations, family 
life, crime and correction; secondly, the 
working over of such materials by creative 
law professors, aided by sound specialists in 
various extralegal areas, with the aim of 
anticipating their probable relevancy to 
major fields of future legislative and judicial 
concern; thirdly, the dissemination of re- 
ports of such materials to judges, legislative 
reference bureaus, Federal and State policy 
framers, law school libraries and those of 
other pertinent university departments, 

The aim of such an enterprise would be 
to keep law-makers and law-interpreters 
continuously informed of the progress of 
thought and experience in those fields of 
human endeavor with which legislators, 
judges and administrators would probably 
have to deal in the not too distant future. 
At present, the reading by Judges and other 
lawmakers in the fields of economics, soci- 
ology, political science, biology and psychia- 
try is sporadic and meager. About the only 
way in which significant research results on 
issues of business and labor, marringe and 
divorce, protection of children, relation of 
normal and morbid psychology to questions 
of criminal responsibility and many other 
problems get into the Judicial mind is 
through the occasional exceptional briefs of 
counsel. But this has the disadvantage, 
compared with the proposal made, of being 
drawn upon only as the occasion for liti- 
gation arises; it is not anticipatory of prob- 
lems about to arise. Further, briefs are 
constructed in the heat of litigation. They 
are therefore likely to be less thorough, cer- 
tainly more partisan, than analyses of ob- 
jective rezearehes motivated, not by partic- 
ular law suits, but solely by the search for 
the facts and their possible implications for 
future legislation and judicial decision. 

Each proposed Legal Interdisciplinary In- 
stitute would require a small central or- 
ganization of full-time workers, comprising 
a Director and several technical assistants. 
The materials selected and prepared by the 
permanent staff of the Institute would be 
forwarded to the appropriate consultants for 
their comments and suggestions. They 
would then be subjected to further scrutiny 
by the full-time staff, with a view to deter- 
mining which are likely to have a relatively 
direct and immediate bearing on problems of 
legislation and legal decision. Finally, suc- 
cinct monographs would be prepared, sum- 
marizing the extralegal data and Indicating 
the fields of decision and legislation upon 
which the topics analyzed are likely to have 
& bearing. 

I come now to the second proposal, & 
suggestion for professionalizing administra- 
tors of criminal justice. I will not bore you 
with the sickly recitals of corruption and 
inefficiency in pubiic affairs of which we 
have evidence in almost every day's news- 
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papers. All that need be said is that the 
time is long overdue for the sytematic pro- 
fessionalization of all services dealing with 
delinquency, criminalism, and related 
fields of maladjustment. Professionalization 
means not only relevent education and 
training but dedication to an ideal of service 
beyond the pressing task of earning a livell- 
hood. 


It is highly regrettable that some of our 
States seem to be unable to cope with wide- 
Spread inefficlency and questionable prac- 
tices in the administration of the criminal 
law and related branches. In 1936 I pub- 
lished a book called “Crime and Justice,” 
which analyzed the state of criminal justice 
in America from the points of view of in- 
adequate personnel, inefficiency, corrupt 
Practices and the general sluggish climate 
of public opinion in which such undesirable 
conditions are permitted to flourish. Be- 
cause the book was rather widely read and 
reviewed, I was in great hopes that it would 
stimulate much needed reforms. Yet, al- 
though ending it on an optimistic note, it 
is regrettable that were I to write a new 
book to be entitled “Crime and Justice Re- 
visited,” it would have to be a very pessimis- 
tic Jjeremiad. 

Today I am impelled to the conviction 
that some sort of fundamental, and sym- 
bolically striking, Federal intervention is 
Called for. I suggest that there is a cry- 
ing need in our country of a “West Point“ 
for administrators of criminal justice. While 
Normally opposed to federalization of serv- 
ices that ought better to be performed locally 
or through voluntary efforts instead of by 
the Central Government, I believe that here 
is an area in which matters have become so 
desperate as to call for heroic measures. 

If the Federal Government were to estab- 
lish an educational and training institution 
dedicated to raising the standards and vi- 
Sion of police administrators, prosecutors, 
Judges, correctional administrators and oth- 
ers concerned with criminal justice, then I 
believe earnest and dedicated young men and 
Women would eagerly apply for places just 
as youths have long competed for appoint- 
ments to West Point, Annapolis and the Air 
Force Academy. $ 

Such a center need not, indeed should 
not, be located in some isolated spot apart 
from a great university in a large urban 
Community. In a pardonable blend of pride 
and prejudice I suggest that the West Point 
Of criminal justice be established at Harvard, 
its core and guiding center at the Harvard 
Law School. Harvard has long had a tradi- 
tion of research in the administration of 
criminal justice, beginning with the famous 
Cleveland Crime Survey, under the direc- 
tion of Dean Pound and Professor Frank- 

and carried forward in the numerous 
investigations of delinquency, crime and 
criminal justice conducted over the years 
by my wife and myself. Harvard has ex- 
cellent facilities not only in law but in the 
Medical, psychologic, anthropologic and so- 
Clologic fields; and by facilities I mean not 
only inboratories and libraries but, most 
important of all, creative scholars. 

The urgent need of the proposed Federal 
educational institution for administrators 
Of criminal justice has recently been drama- 
tized not only by the increasing require- 
Ment of counsel in juvenile courts, but by 
the Supreme Court's decision in the case of 
Gidcon v. Wainwright. This pronounces, as 
indispensable to due process of law, that a 
State must furnish counsel to indigent de- 
tendants in the general run of criminal 
cases, not merely in such serious charges as 
murder, robbery or rape. It took a long 
time for the Supreme Court to climb the 
Slippery slope of fair play in its varying 
interpretations of the Constitution's guar- 
Sntee of the right of counsel; but, like Old 
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Mother Hubbard's trek to the historic closet 
“to get her poor dog a bone” only to find 
the closet bare “when she got there,” the 
Supreme Court, when it finally “got there,” 
found the closet of justice devoid of a lawyer 
to aid the indigent defendant. 

But of course the graduates of the West 
Point of Criminal Justice would not con- 
fine their activities to defense of the poor. 
I envisage their taking turns in the staffing 
of leadership at all stages and in all major 
activities of criminal justice. They would 
be employed in police departments, in pros- 
ecutors’ offices, as specialized juvenile 
court, family court and criminal court 
judges, as correctional administrators, as 
members of boards of parole. In brief, the 
time has arrived for developing a specialist 
criminal lawyer—or rather, a specialist con- 
cerned with problems of law involving per- 
sons more than property—who will dedicate 
himself to the public service both in and 
out of office and whose range of interest 
will cover all stages of the administration 
of criminal law and related problems. 

The West Point of criminal justice would 
train not only future Federal officials, but 
also State and municipal. It is to be antic- 
ipated that these young cadets of justice 
will develop an esprit de corps analagous to 
the professional pride and warm cameraderie 
of the graduates of the academies for officers 
of the armed services, 

This is of course not the occasion to go 
into detali; the various implications of the 
proposal require careful consideration. But 
certain principles occur on even preliminary 
reflection: 

First, as to numbers, it seems wise to start 
modestly, with a student body of not more 
than a hundred or less. Even a few well- 
trained and dedicated young men and women 
in any community could raise the entire 
tone of criminal justice. 

Secondly, it might be advisable to include 
in the project facilities for admitting a small 
group of graduate students (those already 
possessing a degree in law) as well as some 
younger practicing lawyers. These would be 
afforded the opportunity of one or two years 
of graduate study designed to give them in- 
terdisciplinary perspective, clinical contacts 
and guided experience. 

Thirdly, one envisages an interwoven legal 


. and extralegal curriculum, with not only the 


behavioral sciences but the humanities per- 
meatively Involved in the essentially legal 
course. To cite a few examples, the extra- 
legal courses and seminars might include 
such topics as criminology and penology, 
relevant biologic sciences, theories of per- 
sonality, behavior problems of childhood, pu- 
berty and adolescence, psychology of motiva- 
tion, the socialization process in varied 
family structures, clinical problems of psy- 
chiatry, punishment in the light of the views 
of the systems of ethics. Simultaneously 
with consideration of such topics there would 
be the fundamental courses in law, especially 
criminal law and constitutional law. Ex- 
perimentation with various curricular pat- 
terns would aid in the selection and inter- 
weaving of relevant courses and seminars. 

Fourthly, it would seem advisable to re- 
quire students to pledge themselves to prac- 
tice in the ficlds of criminal law, family law 
and juvenile delinquency law—preferably, 
though not exclusively, in the public office— 
for a period at least equivalent to the time 
spent in obtaining their free education at the 
West Point of criminal justice. 

Fifthly, while the Government should un- 
derwrite a minimal annual budget, there 
should also be provision allowing the educa- 
tional institution to obtain funds from var- 
ious private sources, including foundations. 

Finally, it ought to go without saying that 
neither the Government nor private sources 
of subsidy should in any way dictate the 
curriculum or the manner of instruction. 
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Dallas Editors Concerned About Lawless- 
ness in Civil Rights Actions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
growing concern among. thinking people, 
of all races, across the land at what is 
happening on the streets of our cities 
under the guise of securing civil rights 
for Negroes. 

What is taking place is a complete 
breakdown of the forces of law and or- 
der; a growing disrespect for law en- 
forcement agencies, and civil disobedi- 
ence to the point of a shooting rebellion. 
This activity will not solve the problem 
of injustice where it exists, nor will it 
preserve the freedoms already won by 
both black and white citizens. The ugly 
pictures of hate now seen daily on tele- 
vision and in the newspapers are giving 
world communism a field day. Dis- 
respect for the law, once made respect- 
able, will only result in defiance of the 
law by the degenerates and criminals 
who will seize upon the race issue as a 
cover for their crimes and atrocities and, 
in this, all law-abiding citizens will be 
the victims. 

There must be a return to sanity in this 
situation. Congress must be allowed to 
coolly deliberate and bring forth a legis- 
lative remedy for existing inequities and 
injustices. The President must assume 
leadership of the Nation instead of en- 
couraging continued and increased vio- 
lence by remaining silent and thus giv- 
ing tacit approval of the present course 
of events. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include two edi- 
torials expressing the deep seated con- 
cern of those who view the scene far 
removed from the heat and passion of 
Washington politics. 

The first, “Moral Issue” is from the 
Dallas Morning News of July 14 and the 
second, And Who Is Being Hurt?” from 
the Dallas Times Herald of the same 
date. 

The editorials follow: 

[From The Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 

July 14, 1963] 
Mora Issue 

The President continues to insist that, in 
the Nation's racial crisis, "we are confronted 
primarily with a moral issue.“ He has not 
ebaborated, as the plaintiff in a legal case 
should, so he lays himself open to questions, 

It is risky to mix the moral with the poli- 
tical—but he has done it, so it is fitting 
that he be put on the stand for cross-exami- 
nation on the morality of other issues in 
Government. 

For instance: 

Is it moral to follow the Communist lino, 
which is an atheistic, godless line? (The 
American Communist Party long has advo- 
cated what Mr. Kennedy now asks the Con- 
gress to approve as civil rights bills.) 

Is it moral to lend indirect support to 
the forces of disorder and violence—many of 
which forces have Communist-front affilia- 
tions? 
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Is is moral to take a man’s income tax and, 
without his permission, spend it abroad as 
“foreign aid” in countries which deny the 
existence of a Supreme Creator and imprison 
those who want to worship as they please? 

Is it moral to “manage” news, when the 
American people have a right to the truth? 

Is it moral to foster infiationary policies 
which reduce the value of insurance and 
annuities that people invested in for their 
security? Is this any different from stealing 
out of thelr pockets? 

Is it moral] to protect statutes that encour- 
age women to bear children out of wedlock? 

Is it moral to permit laggards and the 
indolent to loaf half the year on unemploy- 
ment compensation, while the conscientious 
continue to work for a living? 

Is it moral to prosecute a farmer whose 
only offense is raising a little wheat to feed 
his own livestock? 

If these questions seem ridiculous, then so 
is the insistence that a political potato like 
civil rights be baked and served with a 
„moral“ wrapping. 

Truth is, nearly every problem in this 
country can be Interpreted as a “moral is- 
sue.” The racial struggle is no more entitled 
to this exclusive designation than aid to 
Communist Tito or compulsory unionism. 

The civil rights struggle is like so many 
others in statecraft: It has the elements of 
prejudice, selfishness, greed, sincerity, sec- 
tionalism and votes. It even has the ele- 
ment of morality—but it isn't “primarily” 
80, 


[From the Dallas (Tex.) Times Herald 
July 14, 1963] 
AnD Wao Is Berne HURT? 


Any thoughtful person, black or white, in 
the United States at this moment must feel 
concern and alarm at the heartsickening 
turn of events in the national racial crisis. 

Blame can be put, perhaps, on both white 
and Negro leaders, in the long perspective of 
history. But right now the only fact visible 
is that the situation has gotten out of 
hand—and that wipes out history. 

The Negroes, right or wrong, are going at 
it in the wrong way. A century of discredit 
is motivation enough for the emotional ex- 
plosion evident in many demonstrations, but 
it does not excuse or mitigate the dangers 
of mob yiolence and disregard for law and 
convention. Demonstrating against a bad 
law or in favor of a denied right is one 
thing, but arrogant unreasonableness is an- 
other. The inflamed imagination of many 
Negro leaders seems to have carried them into 
a land of fantasy where dreams of revenge 
and avarice have gained control over their 
thinking processes. 

A good many white persons could demon- 
strate with as much legitimate complaint 
for many of the things the Negroes are now 
agitating for on the basis that they are 
denied them. 

Who is the worst hurt in all this? Not 
the redneck whose open hatred for the 
Negro is traditional and unreasoning in it- 
self. No, that person is actually confirmed 
in his hatred. “This is what we've been 
telling you would happen all the time,” he 
can say, pointing to the flames of riot over 
the Nation. 

The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People has very basely, in 
our opinion, sold out its responsibility for 
a mess of intraracial political pottage and is 
now being as carelessly used as a loaded 
shotgun in the ahnds of a baby, with ramp- 
ant selfseeking the rule. But it won't be 
hurt. 

The white sociopolitical extremists who 
have egged this dangerous season into being 
out of their own kind of self- 
hatered—they won't lose a thing. They will 
be given hero laurels within the group from 
which they seek approval, and they couldn't 
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care Jess about what it costs the Nation as a 
people. 

No, this is who is being hurt; those who 
have genuinely wanted to help the Negro 
through the years; who felt the white man’s 
blame for his plight; the quiet but con- 
victed southern humanitarian, the people 
all over the Nation who have simply felt 
that equality was a matter of mankind's 
creation and not of laws or color or religion. 

And it is hurting even more the Negro 
who sees, for the first time in American 
history, the unbelievably beautiful land of 
full freedom, of acceptance and participa- 
tion in living which have been denied him. 

The riotous segments are blotting out this 
rory picture and repainting it with black 
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The Irish Brigade at Gettysburg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on July 8 of this year the Sen- 
ate of the State of Pennsylvania passed 
a resolution recognizing the service of 
men of Irish descent in American mili- 
tary units, This resolution was spon- 
sored by the distinguished State senator 
of my district, Israel Stiefel. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert a 
copy of this resolution, entitled “The 
Irish Brigade at Gettysburg,” in today’s 
Recorp for the benefit of the Members 
of the House: 

Tue IRISH BRIGADE AT GETTYSBURG 


Whereas the sons of Ireland in the United 
States and in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylyania had an important part in the great 
struggle to preserve the American Union and 
to save it from secession and disunion; and 

Whereas according to an official report in 
1869, no less than 144,221 natives of Ire- 
land served in the Union Army during the 
Civil War, considerably more than a pro- 
portionate number of the Irish-American 
population; and of these, 17,418 Irishmen 
served from Pennsylvania, more than from 
any other State with the exception of New 
York; and 

Whereas among the military units of Penn- 
sylvania which were largely Irish were the 
24th Infantry Regiment, reerganized as the 
69th Pennsylvania, which distinguished it- 
self at Gettysburg; the 2d Philadelphia Re- 
giment of militia, consisting almost entirely 
of Irish-Americans, which entered the Union 
service in 1961; and the 116th Pennsylvania, 
commanded by Col. Dennis Heenan, which 
was brigaded with three New York regiments 
and one Massachusetts regiment to form the 
Irish Brigade from 1862 to 1864, each regi- 
ment of the brigade carrying a green fing in 
addition to the national colors; and 

Whereas the 116th Pennsylvania Regiment 
fought bravely at Fredericksburg, where it 
lost nearly half its men; had an important 
part in the first day of the Battle of Gettys- 
burg; and participated actively in the Rich- 
mond campalgns to the end of the war. Its 
second commander, St. Clair A. Mulholland, 
who succeeded Colonel Heenan after he was 
scriously wounded at Fredericksburg, re- 
ceived many promotions and was mustered 
out as a major general in 1865, to become 
chief of police in Philadelphia: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
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Resolved, That the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania hereby pays tribute 
to the many sons of Ireland who contributed 
so bravely and nobly to the cause of free- 
dom and of the American Union in Pennsyl- 
vania regiments during the Civil War. 


Railroad Mergers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the following is an interesting 
speech by Mr. Harold C. Crotty, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees, which he delivered 
on June 22, 1963, at the meeting of the 
Association of Utilities Commissioners of 
the Northeastern States: 

RAILROAD MERGERS From LABOR'S VIEWPOINT 
(Remarks by President Harold C. Crotty of 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance, of Way 

Employees before the meeting of the Asso- 

ciation of Utilities Commissioners of the 

Northeastern States at the Greenbrier, 

White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Saturday, 

June 22, 1963) 

Let me make one fundamental point ab- 
solutely Clear at the very outset of my re- 
marks. Railroad labor does not oppose all 
and every kind of railroad merger. We be- 
lieve that certain kinds of mergers different 
from any now proposed might, in some cases. 
be helpful to the industry. The record shows 
that we have su certain mergers in 
the past which we have felt were in the pub- 
lic interest because they resulted in im- 
proved and better railroad service. We un- 
doubtedly will support other such mergers in 
the future, provided the present epidemic of 
the wrong kind of railroad merger is halted 
before it puts the entire Industry Into bank- 
ruptcy and eventual Government control. 

It is true that the RLEA, on principle, is 
actively opposing nearly all merger proposals 
presently pending before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. This does not contra- 
dict our basic philosophy. We are convinced 
that, almost without exception, the: pending 
consolidation proposals run counter to the 
basic public interest. They promise only less 
railroad plant, less maintenance and care, 
and poorer service to the public. Most of 
the industry seems to be acting only out of 
self-interest and without even minimal con- 
cern for the public need for good rail service. 
In such circumstances, mergers which other- 
wise might serve the public interest have 
only become part of the present overall mer- 
ger anarchy which is destroying essential 
railroad service in this country. 

Labor has a great stake in the future 
of the American railroads, First and fore- 
most as loyal citizens we don't want to see 
foolish planning by railroad managements. 
railroad bankers, and financiers, or anyone 
else, ruin this most vital industry. 

Without the railroads our vast territory 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the 
Canadian border to Mexico would never have 
been welded into one great national eco- 
nomic and cultural entity. Europe is now 
trying to achieve the Kind of common mar- 
ket that the railroads made operational in 
the United States a century ago. . 

We needed the railroads then. We need 
the railroads now. In time of emergency 
they are the first line of defense, the only 
sure fast transportation network capable of 
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moving vast numbers of men and quantities 
cf supplies with dispatch. 

In time of peace the railroads are still the 
most economical and efficient method of 
moving vast quantities fast, over long dis- 
tance. They are most essential to the na- 
tional economy, 

We, who work on the railroads, have a 
second stake in preserving railroad service. 
Jobs, you say? Yes, jobs. And why not? 
Employment is important to the stability of 
our Nation, We can’t have full employment 
in the United States if a major industry 
like the railroads falls out of step, and cuts 
back, as other industries expand. 

The current headlong rush of many rail- 
toads to make quick financial killings by 
mergers is a glaring example of rallroad man- 
agement’s failure to meet those obligations 
which result from the fact that the railroads 
are basically a public service industry, 

Rallroads in this country are, of course, 
still a private enterprise and, as such, they 
are entitled to reasonable earnings and profits 
for thelr investors. But the fact that, in 
every other country of the world, railroads 
continue to exist only as Government opera- 
tions should be a warning that the national 
need for railroad service must always be 
placed first whenever there is a conflict be- 
tween adequate railroad services to the public 
and higher profits. That is why raltlroad 
mergers must be tested on far broader 
grounds than merely whether or not they are 
just good for the railroads trying to merge 
and their stockholders. Railroad mergers 
worthy of approval must be good for all of 
us, Our country, the communities served by 
the merging systems, shippers, consumers, 
and, of course, the men who work on the 
rallroads. 

Measured on that scale every one of the 
mergers currently under consideration by 
the ICC falls far short and recent mergers 
have proved they do not meet this test. 
Look at the Erie-Lackawanna, or the M. & 
St. L. after it was merger into the Chicago 
& North Western. Their state after merger 
is much worse than before. It that good for 
anybody, including the security holders? 

The whole premise behind the national 
policy in the Transportation Act of 1940 to 
encourage certain kinds of rail mergers was 
that ideal mergers of railroad properties 
would join strong lines with the weak to pre- 
serve existing tracks and equipment which is 
both needed now and is indispensable in 
military emergencies, Are the proposals now 
before the Commission seeking that goal? 
You and I know that they are not. 

Take the case of the New York Central 
which Is about to be absorbed by the Penn- 
sylvania. Will that add strength to the 
American railroad system? Quite the con- 
trary, it would only result eventually in 
ripping up tracks wholesale where the two 
Systems roughly are parallel. This merger 
would build a devastating monopoly, threat- 
ening the survival of all the small railroads 
how serving Péennsylyania, New York, and 
New England. 

As an experienced railroader I tell you 
here and now that those roads cannot sur- 
vive if the ICC permits the wedding of these 
two giants. In a real sense approval of a 
NYC-Pennsylvania merger by the ICC would 
creste a Frankenstein monster which would 
peril all other railroad systems in the east- 
ern territory. 

The proposed merger of two other wealthy, 
solvent, competing ratlroads, the Seaboard 
Airline and the Atlantic Constline, is no 
better. In some respects it is much worse 
and is an affront to commonsense and social 
responsibility. Despite the perilous Cuban 
situation these two systems have the ef- 
frontery to advocate tearing up over 1,000 
miles of track on the most direct route from 
the industrial northeast to the Caribbean. 
The railroads have admitted that they were 
taxed to the utmost to move men and mate- 
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rials to Florida ports during the crisis last 
fall. But they now propose to rip up tracks 
instead of laying new ones to meet the vital 
defense needs of our Nation. A band of 
Communist commandos could hardly deal 
@ more devastating blow to our national 
security than would be the elimination of 
the railroad service in Florida which the ACL 
and SAL merger application proposes at 
this time. 

This whole piecemeal case-by-case ap- 
proach to the merger problem which the ICC 
is following is all wrong. Railroad mergers 
are, at the very least, a regional problem, 
but mostly their impact really has national 
consequences. The public interest cannot 
be protected when mergers are considered 
one by one without reference to the effect 
first on the Nation .as a whole and then 
upon the communities an dthe other rall 
systems in the territory served by the lines 
desiring to merge, 

Many things are wrong with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission's present handling of 
merger applications. Basic is the Commis- 
ston's lack of criteria adequate to protect 
the public interest. 

Just a year ago I emphasized this lack 


ot criteria in testifying before the Sub- 


committee on Antitrust and Monopoly of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. Senator 
KEFAUVER, who is on this panel today, chaired 
the hearing. 

I called attention then to the ICC staff 
study “Railroad Consolidations and the Pub- 
Mc Interest: A Preliminary Examination.“ 
At my request Senator Kerauver made that 
study a part of the record of the hearings. 

This study, undertaken by the ICC itself, 
reviews the history of railroad mergers be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and emphasizes the need for a critical review 
of the criteria heretofore applied by the 
Commission in consolidation proceedings. 
The study suggests possible modifications 
of, or additions to, the criteria presently 
used to determine the public interest fn rail 
consolidation cases. It also suggests addi- 
tional public interest criteria which hereto- 
fore have not been given effective consid- 
eration by the Commission, such as local 
and regional impact, national defense, and 
intermodal competition and the long-range 
development of railroad services. 


I understand the ICC is working on these 
matters, but I haven't seen any evidence of 
results. Good intentions aren't enough. I 
think it Is high time the Congress took a 
hand, Criteria for the public interest should 
be set now, not next year, or whenever the 
slow-moving wheels of bureaucracy get 
around to it. Congress should see to it, 
through legislation, that within the ICC a 
Bureau is set up as in other regulatory 
agencies, that will represent the public in- 
terest in all these merger proceedings. Now 
presentation of evidence in the public is 
dependent almost solely upon the special 
interests of interveners, opposing railroads, 
shippers and the Rallway Labor Executives’ 
Association. 

Because intervening is expensive in time 
and money, organizations like ours cannot 
always intervene where our immediate in- 
terests are not involved, As coustodians of 
the funds (dues) of our members we are 
not able to put aside self-interest entirely. 

There should be no néed for dependence 
upon us and others to represent the whole 
public, That is the duty of the ICG. It is 
high time the Commission stopped acting 
like a court in an adversary proceeding and 
discharged its duty to protect. the public. 

Lest you think I am giving you a one- 
sided labor view of the present merger situ- 
ation let me quote an authority on mergers, 
a college professor who has long been per- 
haps the foremost advocate of rail mergers. 
But, he now is strenuously opposed to the 
present type of rail consolidations. I refer 
to Prof. William N. Leonard, of Hofstra Col- 
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lege, Hempstead, N.Y. Here is what Profes- 
sor Leonard wrote in “Challenge, the Maga- 
zine of Economic Affairs,” published by New 
York University: 

Today's befogged approach toward con- 
solidation stands in sharp contrast to the 
careful consideration C. gave mergers 
in the Transportation Act of 1920. At that 
time Congress was concerned with the plight 
of weak railroads and the disparity of earn- 
ings among rail companies under the pre- 
valling system of uniform rates.. To remedy 
the situation, Congress permitted the con- 
solidation of railroads into a limited number 
of systems possessing approximately equal 
competitive strength and resources, The 
ICC was assigned the job of drawing up a 
comprehensive, although advisory, consoli- 
dation plan. The railroads were in no way 
bound to abide by it.” 

Professor Leonard makes two other state- 
ments in that same article. Both are so im- 
portant that I will quote them without com- 
ment. 

“The stakes are high in the current rail 
mergers. This is all the more reason for 
Congress to review the effects of the vast 
merger moveménts on competition, monop- 
oly, employment and the communities 
served by the railroads, There is real danger 
that mergers undertaken to reduce expendi- 
tures will force the abandonment of im- 
portant services rendered the public and 
pare the railroad plant below the level to 
adequately meet normal or emergency needs 
in the future. 

“A great industrial nation like the United 
States runs a serious risk when it permits 
an irrational and haphazard consolidation 
of its vital railroad system. The fleeting self- 
interest of individual railroads does not pro- 
vide assurances that the vast merger move- 
ment will serve the needs of our entire 
Nation.” 

There is one aspect of the current U.S. 
railroad situation that I can personally speak . 
about with some direct knowledge and au- 
thority. As president of the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees I have 
direct knowledge of the sorry state of repair 
of much railroad trackage. Pennywise and 
pound foolish, the railroads have been econ- 
omizing—I prefer a stronger word “penny- 
pinching’’—on maintenance of the right of 
way. It is a short-sighted policy and in the 
long run a most extravagant way of running 
a railroad. Stretching out the periods be- 
tween reworking worn ties and rails, can be 
costly, Can be, did I say? It ts costly. One 
derailment, even a minor wreck Is very ex- 
pensive. In the long run it is cheaper, as 
well as safer for workers and passengers, to 
keep tracks, as well as the railroad plant and 
equipment in general, in e condition, 
There is no justification possible for cutting 
corners where safety is concerned. 

Do the railroad merger proposals now 
pending suggest means of coping with the 
railroads’ present overwhelming problem of 
deferred maintenance of tracks, roadbed, 
rolling stock and other equipment? You 
know the answer. Instead of resulting in 
new and expanded repair facilities, practic- 
ally every merger application proposes to 
eliminate shops and repair crews and to 
abolish jobs of skilled workers needed to do 
this work. 

In the various merger, consolidation, ac- 
quisition and abandonment proceedings, the 
proponents speak glibly of the employee pro- 
tection agreements. They imply that these 
agreements are. ample protection for all 
railroad employees whose jobs are to be 
abolished upon consummation of the pro- 
posals. 

If we were in a period of rising employ- 
ment, not only in the rallroad industry but 
throughout the Nation’s economy, there 
might be some validity to those claims. Rail- 
road employment, as we all know, is declin- 
ing faster than the rest of the economy. 
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Technological improvements are steadily re- 
ducing the number of available jobs every- 
where. 

Under present conditions, the so-called 
Washington, Burlington, Oklahoma, and 
New Orleans conditions are a sham and a 
delusion, They are palliatives simply im- 
posing at their best a few years of delay 
before a skilled railroad worker is entirely 
without work. 

The railroad industry has an obligation 
far beyond those so-called protective agree- 
ments to the workers who have devoted their 
lives to railroading. Their high productivity 
has made in great part these technological 
improvements possible. They should not be 
discarded and shunted to the ecrap heap like 
a broken rail or wornout engine. 

We in the RLEA have a solution. We ad- 
vocate attrition as a fair and just means of 
meeting the problem of railroad unemploy- 
ment, whether it results from merger, ac- 
quisition or improved machines. I appeal 
to the railroads’ self-interest. Attrition in 
the long run will cost less and improve work- 
er morale. Of course, the best cure would 
be for our railroads to stop cutting back 
service and to go out and get fhe business 
to grow again. 

Railroads, I am well aware, say they are 
too “poor,” too “unprofitable” to meet mini- 
mum standards of maintenance and service. 

This is what you State railroad commis- 
sioners and those of us in rallroad labor have 
come to know as the myth of railroad “pov- 
erty.” Danger of immediate insolvency of 
one or the other, or both, of the applicants 
is advanced as the reason for most of the 
present crop of merger cases. 

The railroads of this country with a few 
minor exceptions are not insolvent nor in 
immediate danger of bankruptcy. According 
to thelr own figures most of them made 
money last year, and so far, this year is even 
better. Even with all the bookkeeping 
shennigans they resort to, the profits of the 
railroads couldn't be hidden. In general, 
railroad earnings go up and down with the 
rest of the economy, but, aided and abetted 
by their Madison Avenue hirelings the rail- 
roads today often cry the loudest when they 
are the least hurt. 

Here are some figures from the railroads’ 
own reports for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1962. 

In the 10 years from 1951 through 1961: 
Shareholders’ equity in U.S. railroads rose 
from $16,602,472,000 in 1951 to $18,462,947,000 
in 1961; capital surplus spurted from 
$287,805,000 to $1,909,967,000; retained in- 
come was up from _  $7,257,250,000 to 
$9,981,052,000; and dividends—amounts paid 
out annually—increased by $11 millions, 
from $373,574,000 to $385,017,000. The aver- 
age rate of 5.7 percent remained steady 
during the period, 

I submit there is no railroad poverty. 
‘There is only a myth to that effect, created 
on Madison Avenue, which has almost suc- 
ceeded in brainwashing the newspapers, the 
public, the Congress, and even many railroad 
employees. It's time Congress took over from 
a faltering ICC and searched out the truth 
about railroad ownership and railroad 
finances. 

For that reason, railroad labor is strongly 
supporting Senate Resolution 136, introduced 
by Senator Hartge and 20 other Senators of 
both political parties. This would set up a 
select committee to study railroad financing, 
ownership and control so that Congress 
could learn the truth about the railroads’ 
economic condition, We believe that such a 
study is long overdue, and that it is essen- 
tial that this knowledge should be in the 
hands of the public before Congress acts to 
revise our national transportation policies. 
Certainly, since the railroads use the plea of 
“poverty” as practically their only argument 
to support the move toward railroad monop- 
oly thaough mergers, the work of this com- 
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mittee should be completed before future 
action is taken by the ICC on pending rail- 
road merger applications. Railroad labor, 
accordingly also strongly supports the bills 
S. 942, introduced by Senator KEFAUVER and 
11 cosponsors, S. 1138 by Senators MAGNUSON 
and JACKSON, and House Joint Resolution 305 
by Congressman JOHN B. BENNETT, all of 
which would temporarily halt railroad mer- 
gers while Congress studies and enacts new 
legislation to protect the public interest. 


The High Court and the Court on High 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
taking the liberty of inserting herewith, 
an article published in the Light, and 
written by a great and learned man, 
Dr. Jonas Simon, chairman, the Jewish 
Institute of Research. 

Two weeks ago, Dr. Simon called me 
on the phone at my home on Long 
Island and discussed my intention to 
present a discharge petition to bring to 
the floor of the House a constitutional 
amendment to permit prayer in public 
schools. He was all for this and said he 
would like to meet and talk to me about 
conditions in the country. He also sent 
to me the enclosed article, one of many 
he has written. 

Last Sunday, July 14, I was on Long 
Island and I decided to call Dr. Simon, 
who spends the summer months at 
Arverne, near Rockaway Beach, N.Y. I 
drove down to see him and spent almost 
2 hours in discussion. Dr. Simon is 86 
years of age. Part of his education was 
at the University of Heidelberg, Ger- 
many. He is a very alert, intelligent 
man with a fine sense of humor. 

We were in total agreement that steps 
had to be taken to halt the moral dete- 
rioration within our country and reverse 
the trend. To restore the right to pray 
in all public schools and public places— 
on a voluntary and nondenominational 
basis—to preserve “In God We Trust” 
on our coins and currency, “under God” 
in the Pledge of Allegiance and our chap- 
lains in our armed services, is of vital 
necessity. I commend this article to 
you. I hope to cooperate with Dr. Jonas 
Simon in views that he has expressed to 
me for the good of our country. 

The article follows: 

Tue Hich Court AND THE COURT ON HIGH 
(By Dr. Jonas Simon, chairman, the Jewish 
Institute of Research) ` 

(Dr. Jonas Simon is an educator, writer, 
and lecturer. He was delegate to the First 
Interħational Peace Conference after World 
War I at Berne, Switzerland; invited to con- 
ferences on educational and religious prob- 
lems by the late President Charles W. Eliot 
of Harvard University; champion in the fight 

nst calendar reform; interviewing on 
this matter the foreign delegations of the 
United Nations in 1945 at San Francisco. 
He is chairman of the Jewish Institute of 
Research, Inc.) 

The existence of the Creator, proclaims 
the believer, is the supreme truth. His word 
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the law of all laws, His will the constitution 
of constitutions. The constitutionality, 
therefore, of man-made constitutions is sub- 
ject to its congruency with the constitution 
of mankind, the advice of the Creator, who 
behind the scene of all human turmoil is 
directing the fate of mortal man. 

If “separation of church and state” docs 
not fall into line, if it will or can be abused 
as a separation from religion, it has to be 
cleared legally without vacillations and self- 
contradictions and, if necessary, to be ad- 
justed by amendments, 

Apparently, it was never meant to be a 
tool in the hand of atheists or any Irreligious 
groups to undermine and to control the 
masses of believers in these United States. 
Therefore, we witness now the widespread 
commotion against the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court. Even the wisdom of 
Americ», the schools of higher learning in 
this country have grown on the fundamental 
basis of outspoken religious institutions. 

Also from a political angle the recent 
Supreme Court decision and its timing was 
to many a source of deep regret and disap- 
pointment. This is a time when our citi- 
zenry is sorrowfully concerned about the 
possible cleavage of its unity through the 
appearance of the Birch Society on the 
American scene. It should not have been 
burdened with additional perils of a dividing 
character. 

It is also a time, when wise and well in- 
formed men of vision welgh gravely the 
spreading moral decline in all strata of so- 
olety with no end in sight. The tremendous 
endeavors for the uplift of American life of 
an energetic, youthful and industrious presi- 
dent through domestic and foreign devising 
were not in a position to change this tragic 
state of affairs. Evidently, entirely different 
systems are to be applied to cure this can- 
cerous malady. 

In this fatal period, the Jews of the old 
historical traditions will set the example for 
their Jewish brothers to respect and to give 
preference to the rights of the majority of 
their co-Americans. They, on their part, 
will take on their shoulders as they have 
done through the centuries, all the sacri- 
fices required to give their children an edu- 
cation of excellence in their own way. 
Such is the nobleness of the Jewish genius 
and the expression of its responsibility. 


Nutmeg State Potentate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to note the election of Harold C. 
Close as imperial potentate of the Na- 
tional Order of the Mystic Shrine. 

Although he is no longer technically 
a resident of my district, he did reside 
there for many years and was well and 
favorably known as an outstanding citi- 
zen in our area. 

He still is a resident of Connecticut. 
All his friends and all citizens of the 
State will be proud of the recognition 
which has come to him after his long 
years of service in this great national 
American, charitable, and fraternal or- 
ganization. I am sure that all these good 
people will join me in wishing Harold 
Close every success and great achieve- 
ment during his tenure as imperial 
potentate. 


1963 
America’s Pioneer Spirit Still Lives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, Aztec, 
N. Mex., has been invited to participate 
in the All-American City Award compe- 
tition and I am pleased to bring to the 
attention of Congress an article by Mr. 
Curn C. Harvey, of Aztec, entitled “The 
Citizens of Aztec Wanted a Road,” which 
will be used in the material submitted to 
Look magazine and the National Munic- 
ipal League, sponsors of this competition. 

This Nation was built by a spirit of 
voluntary cooperation called the pioneer 
spirit by historians. Today we have as 
much need of this spirit as did our fore- 
fathers who did so much to make Amer- 
ica great. A project carried on by citi- 
zens of one locality of my State is an 
admirable exemplification of the spirit 
of voluntary cooperation—a modern ap- 
Plication of the pioneer spirit: 

THE CITIZENS or AZTEC WANTED A ROAD 

(By Curn C. Harvey) 

The citizens of Aztec have written a new 
chapter in the long and colorful history of 
the Four Corners country by building a two- 
lane highway to the Navajo Dam 18 miles 
from the city. What is unusual about the 
highway is that it was built entirely with 
private contributions and volunteered labor. 

When the dam was finished in September 
1963, traffic and access to it had to go a very 
roundabout way. The people of Aztec 
Wanted a highway which would make a direct 
route to it. 

They thought it might be years, if ever, 
before they could expect the State or Fed- 
eral Government to provide the road. How 
the people of Aztec united in a spirit of 
voluntary cooperation and built the road 
they wanted recalls the way American pio- 
neers worked together under leaders to open 
trails into the wilderness. 

The people organized the Navajo Dam 
Recreation Road Association and launched 
& private roadbullding project which at- 
tracted national attention. Many thought 
at first that it couldn't be done. Those who 
had at some time helped build company 
roads to on fields in the San Juan Basin or 
had seen uranium miners make private roads 
to their diggings around the Colorado 
Plateau knew better. 

Then, too, the Four Corners country— 
the only point in the Nation where four 
States have a common boundary—still has 
much of that pioneer spirit which ts the key 
to American history. Not long ago this re- 
gion was one of the most isolated and un- 
known parts of the country. 

Archeologists have found ruins and ar- 
tifacts which prove the region was at one 
time as thickly populated as any part of 
North America. Today the area which makes 
up the corners of Arizona, Colorado, Utah, 
and New Mexico is beginning to fill up with 

people again. 

4 By December 20, 1962, the right-of-way 
had been acquired from property owners, 
engineers had surveyed the route, and men 
Were clearing it ready for the bulldozers. 
January 6, the groundbreaking ceremony was 
held. Governor Jack Campbell was one of 
the chief speakers. The Governor and many 
other prominent visitors congratulated the 
People of Aztec for their forward-looking 
attitude and their faith in progress. This 
gave a big impetus to the undertaking. 

At the groundbreaking, it was announced 
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that the people of Aztec hoped to have the 
road finished in a year. But by April 21, 
the project was finished, and over 4,000 peo- 
ple attended the road dedication program on 
that. date. 

Said the Farmington Times: The project 
was a marvelous display of what can be ac- 
complished through private initiative and 
resourcefulness, through voluntary cooper- 
ation at the grassroots level.“ 

The Lovington Leader commented: “At 
the community level, which is the heart of 
America, there is a peculiar need for people 
to engage in such as project. If people 
throughout the country could experience the 
satisfaction of having a part in such an 
undertaking, there would be a renewal. of 
faith in America and a revival of the pioneer 
spirit which did so much to make our coun- 
try great.” 

Practically everyone living in Aztec had a 
part in the building of the Navajo Dam Road. 
Also much support came from neighboring 
towns and communities including Farming- 
ton, Bloomfield, Blanco, Cedar Point, and 
Durango, Colo. “Perhaps never in the an- 
nals of the Aztec community have so many 
people from every walk of life rallied to the 
cause.. It was a display of the sort of all- 
out unity that can provide progress, pride 
and stature to any community,” to again 
quote the Farmington Times. 

From the schoolchildren who presented 
plays to raise money for the road fund 
to the oldtimers like George Blancett, 82, 
Manuel Fisher, 85, Roy Current, 75, just 
about everyone shared in the enterprise. 

The food committee played a major part 
in boosting morale of the workers and keep- 
ing the activity moving forward. It is a 
good illustfation of the support the project 
received. The list of food contributors 
includes about 30 businesses, almost all 
Aztec clubs, and hundreds of individuals. 
The group, spearheaded by Mrs. Bonnie 
Walls, served lunches and coffee to workers 
every day in fair weather and foul while the 
project was underway. Volunteers were 
always on the job to serve the meals. Even 
when it was snowing and the food served 
from the station wagon, lunchtime was fun- 
time. A visitor from Albuquerque remarked 
that the meals were served in the true 
pioneer style when house raisings and other 
activities gave people an opportunity to 
spread a feast and combine pleasure with 
work, 

Mrs. Walls was honored for her work with 
the food committee by the first roadside 
park site on the Navajo Dam Road being 
named for her. Bonnle Rock,” raising 
majestically skyward high on a point over- 
looking the road, is one of the scenic at- 
tractlons. 

A few leaders in Aztec whose dedication 
to the project was indispensable to its suc- 
cess were Al Williams, Emery Arnold, Ken- 
neth Fogle, Ray Atchison. There were many 
others. 

When the road was finished, it was turned 
over to San Juan County which in turn 
presented it to the New Mexico State Road 
Commission, 

The most difficult obstacle to overcome 
In the entire undertaking, it was reported, 
was the right-of-way. At one 
stege in the task, it was necessary to solicit 
the cooperation of the police ent in 
a California city in contacting one of the 
landowners. 

That people had fun building the road 
and found it a very satisfying ence 
is evident by some of the stories they tell 
which may become Aztec folklore. These 
are a few: 

In January while the men were having 
lunch during a snowstorm, a group of Cali- 
fornia tourists stopped. One of the group 
asked if it was not just a little bit crazy 
to be having a picnic in a blizzard. When 
told by the workers that they were building 
the “Dam Road,” the Californians seemed 
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a bit impressed but more confused and left 
shaking their heads. 

A man and his wife arrived from Santa 
Fe, and the man said he'd read about the 
“do-it-yourself” roadbuilding job but just 
didn’t believe it, So, he said, he and his 
wife had “jumped into the car” to come over 
and see for themselves. 

A Nevada man read about the project, 
and then proceeded to load his welding 
machine onto his car along with his wife 
and takeoff for New Mexico to offer his 
services. He did help, too, and is now em- 
ployed in Farmington. 

From Loco Hills, near Artesia, a gentleman 
arrived to partake of the noontime hos- 
pitality and, as a matter of course, to do his 
share of the work. 

A civil defense official from a large city 
paid his respects, and offered this comment: 
“If you ever need bomb shelters around here, 
you'll know how to get them.“ 

A carload of young ladies came by while 
on a trip to a bowling tournament at 
Farmington. They raised some inquisitive 
eyebrows over the sign, Dam Road.“ 

Visitors from more than a dozen States 
seemed highly impressed with such an un- 
heard-of-undertaking as the building of an 
18-mile long two-lane highway without pub- 
lic funds. Many visitors complimented Joe 
McKinney, road foreman, for his hospitality 
and for the enthusiasm and morale of the 
workers. 

Children answering the telephone in 
Aztec: “Mom is making a cake for the Dam 
Road.“ “Dad is working on the Dam Road,” 
“He hasn't come back from the Dam Road,” 
etc, 

The “get-up-and-go” attitude of Aztec citi- 
zens in building the Navajo Dam Road has 
inspired countless storles about good old 
American Initiative and private enterprise, 
about this Nation being built on the spirit 
of voluntary cooperation, about the pioneer 
spirit being the key to American history and 
still being with us. It has earned for Aztec 
a somewhat unique title, “Do-it-yourself- 
city.” 

One of the high points of the dedication 
program for the Navajo Dam Road was the 
reading of poems by speakers written by three 
Aztec fifth-grade children—Billy Noland, 
Judy Dunning, and Timmy Lane. The poems 
seemed to be in tune with the spirit of the 
occasion and to catch the imagination of the 
audience. Here is the one written by Billy 
Noland which was read at the ceremony by 
Lt. Gov. Mack Easley: 

“THE AZTEC-NAVAJO ROAD 
“They didn’t use State money. 
They didn’t use State time. 
The people got together 
And started in the line. 
“On every car and window 
You'd see a sign or two: 
‘Give to the Dam Road, 
For it’s coming through.’ 


“The dozer started working. 

The noise was ioud and clear, 
The road would be finished 

In less than a year. 


“Now the road is finished 
And will be dedicated too. 

We're proud of the people who bullt it— 
That means you and you and you.” 


Arizona Girl Heads F. H. A. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, we in the 
Third Congressional District of Arizona, 
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indeed in all Arizona, are particularly 
proud of Miss Diana Leonard of King- 
man who was recently elected President 
of the Future Homemakers of America 
during the national meeting of that 
great organization in Kansas City. Miss 
Leonard truly typifies the type of teen- 
ager who is raised and educated in my 
native State of Arizona. 

I commend to my colleagues the fol- 
lowing editorial written by Dick Waters, 
widely known editor-publisher pi the 
Mohave County Miner: 

AN OUTSTANDING HONOR 


The clection yesteday of a Kingman g. rl to 
the national presidency of the Future Home- 
makers of America at their annual conven- 
tion in Kansas City is a great honor, not 
only for the girl and her family, but for the 
community as well. 

Miss Diana Leonard, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. N. J. Leonard of Kingman, was elected 
to the chairmanship of an organization that 
has in its membership thousands of high 
school age girls who are interested in prepar- 
ing for careers as homemakers. 

Miss Leonard is a worthy representation 
of a highly respected family here and her 
election has caused a good deal of elation 
among all those people who know the Leon- 
ards. 

The national recognition given to her is 
a wonderful thing. 

The community shares her pride and offers 
its heartiest congratulations and best wishes 
for an outstanding term of office. 


There Goes Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Mr. Donald I. Rogers, business and 
financial editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, addressed a meeting of the 
Peninsula Manufacturers Association at 
the Hilton Inn in the 11th Congressional 
District of California. 


In view of the fact that Mr. Rogers 
covered a number of subjects concerning 
problems now being considered by the 
Congress, it seems to me that his advice 
and testimony is worthy of every Con- 
gressman's attention. 

His address, entitled There Goes Free 
Enterprise,” delivered on June 27, fol- 
lows: ' 
THERE GOES FREE ENTERPRISE 
(Text of speech delivered by Donald I. 

Rogers, business and financial editor, New 

York Herald Tribune, before Peninsula 

Manufacturers Association membership 

forum at the Hilton Inn, San Francisco 

Airport, June 27, 1963) 

One of the greatest fallacies ever per- 
petrated by my profession is the rediculous 
reiteration that all newspapermen are sup- 
posed to be . I refuse to stand 
before you as a drab, camouflaged, opinion- 
less neutral who records with words the 
events of history being made around us and 
merely channels them along to the reader 
without seasoning or flavor. 

I am a prejudiced man. I am partial. I 
am a partisan. I make no apologies for it, 
but rather would feel I owed you an apqlogy 
if I were devoid of these characteristics, 
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I'm not sure it will come as news to you 
but I must state that I am a conservative 
in the classical sense of the word, By this 
I mean that I believe the private, capitalistic, 
free enterprise system has done a pretty good 
job for us and I resist, instinctively and 
intellectually, efforts to tamper with or 
retard that system. 

If what I have to say offends some of your 
political sensibilities or detracts from public 
figures you hold in esteem, please remem- 
ber that under the ethics of the game I'm in, 
I'm not allowed to be either a Republican 
or a Democrat, merely a carping and some- 
times bitter critic, but by heaven, I'm a 
eritic with prejudices. 

As a conservative I am naturally dis- 
turbed about some of the things that are 
being planned for our economy and some 
of the things that are being said about it. 
Don't think that I am an unreconciled 
Nixon voter. I have recovered fully from the 
election which, I must say, is more than 
I can say for some of you folks out there. 

But about the things that disturb me, 
not as a Republican, but as a conservative. 
I realize fully that John Kenneth Galbraith 
and Walter Heller cannot put into effect 
some of the programs they have in mind 
unless the public lacks confidence in the 
economy, 

For political perpetuation it is necessary 
those days to destroy the public's confidence 
in the economy and caues it to redirect its 
faith into the hands of a small band of Gov- 
ernment officials. 

This, I agree, is politically expedient, 
politically necessary. But I grieve at the 
way it's being done, 

Make no mistake about it, John F. Ken- 
nedy is a politician. He has surrounded 
himself with assoclates ranging from the far 
left to the far right. An example of the 
former is his top adviser, Arthur Schlesinger 
who, in 1947, writing in the Partisan Review, 
described the most favorable ways for achiev- 
ing democratic socialism and emphasized 
the desirability of Government ownership of 
“all significant means of production.” I'll 
give you another quotation from Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., written in the Partisan Re- 
view In 1947: 

“The American business community con- 
tinues to resist the radical democracy, like 
a drowning man thrashing out at his rescuer. 
In so doing, it may destroy the possibility of 
u peaceful transition to socialism.” 

These words be wrote. These words en- 
dure, These are the words of the fairest of 
the fair-haired boys around the White House. 

Mr. Kennedy presides, then, over a policy 
without conviction. The administration 
knows it can't be antibusiness, but it wants 
to keep the political influence of business 
from getting too strong. Hence the in- 
vestigations, the witchhunting on Wall 
Street, the massive antitrust attacks. 

Without leadership definitely oriented to- 
ward the capitalistic system our people tend 
to move away from it, both in their think- 
ing and in their voting, for the sad truth is, 
most people do not understand profits or 
the profit system. 

It is obvious to me as a politically non- 
committed reporter that a great many Amer- 
icans, voters all—perhaps a majority of our 
voters—believe that the Government should 
take a strong hand in providing for individ- 
ual security and even for individual com- 
fort. 

I think it is quite fair to say that a coal 
miner who is unemployed because the coal 
has run out in his district and we are using 
more oll and electricity and less coal today, 
feels that he has less responsibility about 
getting himself another job than you and I 
have. He has told us, through his local 
officials and through his interviews in the 
press and most importantly, through his 
voting record, that he sincerely believes that 
we—you and I—through a central govern- 
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ment, with its privileges of centralized taxn- 
tion, must step in and take over the re- 
sponsibility for his employment and for his 
future, If he has a skill that no longer has 
a market, he believes we owe it to him to 
teach him another skill. 

Perhaps we should, Iam no expert in social 
matters. I shall not point out the moral 
made by the ancient Greek, Solon, that de- 
mocracy embodies the seeds of its own de- 
struction because its practitioners, seeking 
security and having the privilege of voting 
for this security, will vote away their 
freedoms. 

I know the President is a moral man. I 
believe that he has become possessed of more 
morality since he took office and appreciated, 
for the first time, the enormity of his respon- 
sibility. Because I believe he is a moral man, 
I persist in the expectation that one day, 
when the foreign crises have ceased to oc- 
cupy the front page and command the con- 
vineing cliches of the honeyed hacks of 
television, he will admit to us in business 
and finance that the major economic prob- 
lem facing this Nation is not whether we 
are going to have another recession, but 
whether we are going to be able to afford 
as a nation the big public spending pro- 
grams, I'd rather think that than believe 
that he doesn’t give a damn one way or 
the other, which is the alternative. 

We are on the brink of an economic reyo- 
lution. It could become an economic dis- 
aster and hence a social and political trag- 
edy. It could become, and probably will be- 
come, an economic disaster during this dec- 
ade of the 1960's. 

Now don't get me wrong. I'm not pre- 
dicting another stock market crash or 
another great depression. We seem to regard 
a market crash and a depression as the worst 
things that could happen to us outside of a 
global war. 

This is not so. There are a number of 

worse things. 
The worst thing that could happen to us, 
I suggest, is the loss of our unique enter- 
prise system, the system that permits us to 
invest risk capital, and to manufacture goods 
or perform services at a profit. 

If you enjoy America’s systatu of profit- 
making, of profit incentives, then I should 
like to have you consider the startling fact 
that we are now in imminent danger of los- 
ing that system. Consider also the fact that 
once lost, it is irretrievable. 

The horrifying truth is that our very 
prosperity is what will lose it for us, Not 
depression where we turn to the Government 
for help with make-work, make-votes pro- 
grams—but prosperity itself is our greatest 
danger. You remember the old slogan on 
Cracker-Jack, “the more you eat, the more 
you want.“ It's the same with prosperity. 
We have become as a people insatiable, not 
content with mere good times, but hellbent 
on overwhelming wealth and over-burdening 
power. 

This is true not only of business, but of 
labor, too; of Government; of the communi- 
cations media. Of almost every subdivided 
group in our complex society. 

For this, ultimately, we'll give up our 
freedom. But before we do, we'll lose the 
prosperity itself. We'll begin to lose it in 
this decade of the 1960's. 

I don't believe the 1960's will see a mere 
continuation of the happy and wholesome 
business conditions of the 1950's under 
Eisenhower. Neither do I believe that we 
will see a return to the conditions that pro- 
vailed in the depressed 1930's or the war- 
time 1940's. 

If we like prosperity in this Nation and if 
we think we would like to see it continue for 
awhile, then we had better face up to our 
problems. No one in Government seems to 
have done it yet. Not in any preceding 
administration and certainly not in this. 

We are going to have at least three major 
economic problems in the 1960's and it be- 
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hooves us to start recognizing them for 
what they are, 

The first is the threat of a continuously 
rising trend in prices due to a continuously 
rising trend in unit labor costs, higher and 
higher production costs, with the result 
that we will be unable to maintain a high 
level of sales, and this in turn, will mean we 
will be unable to maintain a high level of 
employment and a high level of economic 
activity and economic growth. What I am 
saying bluntly is this, if labor costs continue 
to rise in the 1960's. the way they have in the 
last 20 years, we will be unable to maintain 
our prosperity, no matter what the feather- 
headed economists tell you. We will have 
less, not more employment. 

The second problem will be posed by the 
growing economic strength of the other in- 
dustrial nations of the world. We will have 
stiffening competition with these other in- 
dustrial nations not only abroad, in world 
markets, but right here in America. 

The picnic is over. 

We have been able to escape these in- 
evitable problems in the past because of a 
world shortage of goods which minimized the 
effects on our economy of high unit costs. 
We were able to sell goods anyway because 
we were there firstest- with the mostest. 

When it came to expansion of our pro- 
ducing facilities inflation allowed us to 
finance our growth at the expense of creditors 
by diminishing the value of their claims. In 
addition, other nations, recovering from war 
damage had to service their own needs before 
they could amount to much in the world 
market. 

But long before our steel strike, Dusseldorf 
steel was making a serious impact in some 
areas of the American steel industry, right 
here in the States. 

At this very moment consumer resistance 
to price increases is mounting. When you 
get that kind of reaction, you will find that 
when prices go up, production and employ- 
ment go down as a direct result. 

Another thing, the so-called tight money 
policy that evolved in the last days of the 
Eisenhower administration was not so much 
a direct policy of the Federal Reserve or the 
Treasury as it was the fact that lenders, 
tired of having their good dollars repaid with 
Puny ones, are clamping down on corporate 


Meanwhile, Germany, Italy, Japan, France 
and a host of other once-prostrate nations 
are producing good exports cheaply. 

And Russia hasn't begun to pay attention 
to the consumer goods field. Once she does, 
and she likely will during the sixties, hold 
your hats. 

Russian factories, all state-owned, are not 
obliged to operate at a profit. Sometime 
during the sixties the Russians will decide 
that it's less expensive to ruin us economi- 
cally than it Is to beat us with military 
Supremacy. All they'll have to do is produce 
goods as good as ours are and sell them at 
& lower price in all world markets except 
ours. They can clobber us industry by in- 
dustry. ~ 

I don't like to bore you with figures, but 
We must consider two simple ones. 

America's rate of growth in 1959 was just a 
bit above 2 percent. Last year it was 7 
percent. 

Russia's rate of growth in 1959 was some- 
thing above 6 percent, Last year it was 11 
percent. : 

Thirty percent of Russia’s gross national 
Product is going into capital investment. 
Germany is investing 23 percent; Italy 21 
percent; France, 18 percent. 

In the United States, supposedly the lead- 
ing capitalistic nation, we invest 15 percent, 
half of the Russian figure, and less than in 
any but the most backward nations. 

Why is this? Why is the richest nation 
Growing slower than the rest of them? 
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I don't care how many task forces study 
the problem. They'll come up with only 
one answer if they have the economic sense 
of high school sophomores. It's because of 
our tax laws, the weakening, debilitating 
enemy within our nation, created and de- 
creed by a politically motivated Congress. 
There is no other truth about this lack of 
economic growth, 

Strangely, this problem of growth that re- 
ceived so much attention during the political 
campaigns has been given very little notice 
since the elections, 

We cannot grow by spending tax money to 
create jobs. When you take your wallet out 
of the right hand pocket of your pants and 
transfer it to the left side pocket, you aren't 
a penny richer, and if you-hire someone to 
move the wallet from one pocket to the other 
for you and let him keep 10 percent of what- 
ever is in it, you most certainly aren't any 
richer, if you think the Government can tax 
you and then spend your tax money to “help” 
you without wasting a lot of your money for 
administrative costs, you haven't been pay- 
ing attention to the Federal budget. 

Growth in a capitalistic society can come 
only from capital investment. Our great 
central planners are not allowing for capital 
investment and therein lies our problem. I 
don’t like to bore you with figures, but I 
must recite two simple ones. 

In 1950, corporate profits were $22 billion. 
In 1960, corporate profits were $22 billion. 
They hadn't increased by a dime in a whole 
decade: Meanwhile, individual income had 
increased by nearly 75 percent during that 
period. 

It is, I submit, easier to start a brand 
new business today than it is to expand 
and old and established one. 

And that is why American isn’t growing 
as fast as Russia, or as fast as West Ger- 
many where there is a more realistic under- 
standing of taxes and the requirements of 
labor. 

But I'll tell you what disturbs me most 
about the months ahead. It's not so much 
inflation as it is deception, We're deceiv- 
ing ourselves, about our economy and our 
economic potential, led along the primrose 
path of complacency by the pied pipers who 
write the learned economic theories that 
get bandied around with idiotic sophistica- 
tion from Palm Beach to Hyannis Port, 

I keep hearing the theory that the bump- 
er crop of babies and the swelling popula- 
tion will automatically insure prosperity. 
Now I'll admit that babies are consumers, 
that new marriage formations cause expen- 
ditures for homes and furnishings, and in- 
surance, But bulk of population in itself 
is no guarantee of prosperity. 

In 1932 when more babies were born than 
in any other year in that decade, we reached 
the bottom of our great depression. More 
homes were destroyed by fire that year 
than were built. This, I submit, is not 
prosperity, Yet population was at a peak 
and so were births. 

There is no guarantee that population 
and more population will keep everyone's 
pocketbooks full and everyone’s bank bal- 
ances bulging. 

Another way we deceive ourselves, and 
this is linked with our reliance on the mar- 
riage bed to produce our prosperity, is our 
bland acceptance that in America, the con- 
sumer is king. They say that if we continue 
to spend and spend, and buy and buy, we'll 
have the most prosperous period in man- 
kind's history. 

Well, so we will, but believe me, the con- 
sumer is no longer king. He's been de- 
throned. 

It’s true that if we spend and spend and 
buy and buy there will be prosperity, but 
most of it will cling to the producers of the 
goods and services you are urged to purchase, 

Most of the producers plan to raise prices 
this coming year. They will be forced to do 
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it because of rising costs of operations. The 
huge volume of sales they predict for them- 
selves will not in most cases prevent upward 
price adjustments to some degree. 

Since the recession's end corporate earn- 
ings have been shooting up at a startling 
rate, There’s the threat in Congress to put 
across some kind of price policing. The rec- 
ords show that in the “poorest” year in a 
long time, the automobile industry raised 
prices. So did the steel industry. So did 
many steel-using industries. Now most Con- 
gressmen aren't smart enough to realize that 
prices had to rise because operating costs 
rose and operating costs rose because of bene- 
fits and concessions in the wage contracts, so 
this Congress is going to have a considerable 
amount to say about prices. 

Senator KEFAUVER, head of the Senate 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee, is 
being prodded by the committee's chief econ- 
omist, Dr. John M, Blair, a man of peculiar 
economic philosophies, to lay all the blame 
for inflation on “administered prices“ that 
is, prices which are fixed by the producers 
and do not fluctuate from week to week or 
from trade to trade. 

So we'll get more of this. More delusion 
and deception to add to the already con- 
fused economic thinking of the Nation. 

All I'm saying is this: Don’t let them kid 
you about how you, as the consumer, are 
the king, and that you hold the key in your 
hand, You are not king. You do not hold 
the key. Unless perhaps to a limited mon- 
archy, limited by the politicians and by the 
labor unions. 

We fail to learn lessons from our reces- 
sions. The last one should have taught us 
that consumers, given the inducement, will 
continue to spend most of their money in 
good times and bad. When they get scared 
they put their money into savings banks and 
ask the experts to handle it for them. When 
they're not scared, they put it into the stock 
market and fend for themselves. 

Consumers spent as much as they could all 
during the recession. This, more than any- 
thing else, hasténed the recession’s end, as 
it will hasten the end of any dips which 
occur in any future economic circumstances. 

Everyone seems to know this except the 
President, He wants standby authority to 
spend billions to bolster employment in case 
signs of a recession appear on the horizon. 

Mr. Kennedy calls it discretionary author- 
ity to help stabilize the economy. 

I cannot quarrel with the proposal which 
would give the President authority to extend 
unemployment compensation benefits for 
13 weeks when, during a recession period ex- 
haustion of benefit rights mounts to unusu- 
ally high levels. I do not agree with the 
President, however, that this should be auto- 
matic and go into effect when unemploy- 
ment reaches 5 percent. 

The President says he wants standby au- 
thority to increase Federal expenditures on 
capital improvements up to as much as $2 
billion. This is altogether too vague, tt 
seems to me, and experience shows us that 
it is not needed and that it is unlikely that 
it will effective as an an on meas- 
ure. Nevertheless, the doctrine of spend 
and spend seems to be the predominant 
theme in Washington these days. 

Ever since the first term of Franklin 
Roosevelt we have observed that such in- 
creases in capital expenditures on the part 
of Government to counter a recession, nor- 
mally do not become effective until well after 
a recovery is underway. Could it be that 
this is Just another excuse for padding the 
tax rolls, for making an increasing number 
of voters dependent on this administration? 
I don't know, but sometimes I'm suspicious 
of motives when history in this area is 80 
well defined. 

I think that we in the business world must 
then ask ourselves a few simple questions: 
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First, is this just a simple difference of 
opinion as to how best to arrive at a mu- 
tually sought goal? Is business advocating 
one approach to that goal and the adminis- 
tration advocating a different approach? Or 
is the administration keening—leaning— 
striving toward a different goal entirely, a 
goal that is antipathetic to the best interests 
of the American economy as we have known 
it? What do you think? 

Don’t you honestly think that this admin- 
istration wants a different kind of America, 
an economy that is run from Washington? 

Perhaps we should pay closer attention to 
the things these folks in the administration 
say and write. I'll give you an example: 

Walter Heller, chairman of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, the man who, 
as a hothouse economist drew up a postwar 
plan for Western Germany only to have the 
German people repudiate it, and in so doing, 
became the most spectacularly successful na- 
tion in the whole world, now holds the most 
influential and important gconomic advisory 
post in our American Government, 

Recently, appearing on a television show 
conducted by Howard K. Smith on the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Co, network, this man, 
this man who sets economic policy for this 
nation said: 

“The budget balance rule—the rule that 
we must have a balanced Federal budget—is 
a terrible rule * * * the consequences of 
trying to keep any Federal budget in balance 
would be that, over the next 10 years we 
would see recessions which are much deeper 
and much longer and more painful than the 
ones we had during the 1950's, and if there 
are increased demands on the economy for 
defense spending, we will see periods of 
price inflation.” 

TV Commentator Smith asked Heller a 
direct question: “Should the budget be bal- 
anced all of the time or most of the time?” 

Replied Heller; No.“ 

He followed it up with this statement: 
“We're running about a $7 billion deficit this 
year, which is not causing a single ripple 
of inflation. Why? Well, because of the 
force of that budget deficit which means, 
after all, that the Government is putting 
more money into the economy than it is 
taking out.” 

Imagine the nalvete of the Government's 
top economist when he believes that the 
Government can put more money into the 
economy than it takes out, its only source 
of money is from the economy, the economy 
is you and me and our businesses, 

We keep hearing from this administration 
that business needs to be “stimulated.” 

Business doesn't need to be stimulated, it 
doesn't want to be stimulated, it just wants 
to grow and prosper as its managements 
think best, and not be pushed and pulled by 
Government into making unwise investments 
without regard to market forces. 

Everything this administration has adyo- 
cated for the good of the public or the good 
of business involves, implies or points to 
Government control. 

The administration’s tax bill dictates 
what a business may or may not spend its 
own money for. 

President Kennedy has said repeatedly that 
the Government doesn't want to fix prices, 
but of course, in steel the Government did 
exactly that. 

The President has assured business that 
the Government will manipulate the money 
market to make more capital available 
cheaper. What is this if not Government 
control—and who said that business wants 
an inflationary cheap money policy with 
more Government agencies lending tax 
money to selected businesses which elther 
are politically favored—as the enterprises of 
Billie Sol Estes, or which fit in with the ad- 
ministration’s plans for the economy, 

An administration which uses the anti- 
trust laws to coerce businesses and intimi- 
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date companies, such as the threat to dis- 
member General Electric unless it signed 
a decree agreeing not to unreason- 
ably low prices, cannot say that it is friendly 
toward the business community. 

Nor can an administration which urges 
the impaneling of a grand jury to intimi- 
date steel when it raised prices call itself a 
friend of business. 

Nor can such be said of an administra- 
tion which wants to federalize unemploy- 
ment compensation, which wants to levy 
additional taxes on employers to support 
medical care for aged persons who have al- 
ready retired from the productive scene, or 
which wants to have a law requiring preno- 
tification of mergers; or which wants to 
change the law to bypass the courts on 
Federal Trade Commission in cease and de- 
sist orders. 

What can be said about this administra- 
tion, what should be said about this admin- 
istration, is that it is engaged in a carefully 
planned series of moves to gain for the ex- 
ecutive branch of Government an effective 
working control over the whole economy. 

There Is only one end result of this kind 
of political maneuver. You can call it stat- 
ism or centralism H you want, but its true 
name is socialism. 

Soclallsm—it is hovering over our shoul- 
ders. It is as close as tomorrow. 

Just a bit more apathy on the part of the 
voters and their representatives, Just a bit 
more featherheadery on the part of the 
Washington correspondents and television 
glamour boys, and we will have it—social- 
ism in its splendor, The President thinks it 
would be good for us; so do most of his 
intimate friends and advisers. We should 
recognize that truth. 

If this were not a socialistically inclined 
government why would it continue to Insist 
upon the continued existence of the Rural 
Electrification Administration? Insist 
upon—this administration wants to expand 
it. 
With 98 percent of all farms in America 
served by either public or private power, and 
some, indeed, by their own private gener- 
ating plants, the REA is seeking more money, 
and receiving a most sympathetic ear in the 
White House. 

REA cooperatives are engaged in a frank 
and open struggle with the private power 
companies of America. They are receiving 
the glowing blessings of the Washington so- 
cializers as they gleefully use 2-percent mon- 
ey we give them plus other subsidies, to lure 
industry right out of the urban areas, most- 
ly served by private utilities, and into rural 
areas served by REA co-ops, and then, of 
course, they require Uncle Sam to bulld new 
superhighways to the new plants, using your 
tax money. 

I think one of the grandest ideas of all 
time came from Clyde T. Ellis, REA chief, 
when he suggested that the REA co-ops take 
their cash on hand, much of it borrowed 
from the U.S. Treasury at 2 percent, and buy 
US. Treasury notes and bonds selling at 
better than 4 percent. That's better than 
a chain letter for getting rich quick. 

For years all of the hillbillies have been 
electrified. More than 90 percent of the 
farms were fully electric 15 years ago. The 
bulk of the electricity REA generates never 
gets to the hills at all but is used to Increase 
capacity, a sort of ridiculous free ride for 
the farmers. 

And I must say, this certainly proves who 
the real rubes are. 

If you believe the experts, among them 
the reporters on my staff, we're in for a 
whale of a consumer's spree after the first of 
the year. The auto industry, they say, has 
solved its problem of the sports-car-versus- 
standard car, and expect sales to be brisk if 
not record setting, In New York where the 
largest industry, the garment industry is re- 
covering from its poorest period in a long 
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while, expectations are high. The semimale 
females and the semifemale males who de- 
sign women's dresses have finally realized 
that men like their women to look like 
women and not like scrawny little boys, and 
have come up with some feminine type fash- 
ions which should sell better. It's this way 
throughout the economy, new models to 
tempt wallet-bound dollars, new refrigerators 
to make better martinis, new vacuum clean- 
ers that do everything but pay your taxes. 

And this is America’s consumer economy. 
Now growing, it’s a replacement economy. 
An economy based on obsolescence. 

Even so, it gives us a form of prosperity. 
When there ts not prosperity the downturn 
is cushioned by the social benefits bullt into 
our economy so that recessions are short. 

What’s so bad about all this? It’s a fairly 
pleasant prospect until our foreign competi- 
tors catch up with us, but sufficient unto the 
day, we'll worry about that when it happens. 

The hitch is this: We are not considering 
the major hot war of our time, the hot war 
between the two economic giants of our 
land, giant labor and giant capital. 

These two great monoliths, engaged in 
their titanic struggle for supremacy, pose the 
greatest danger to our economy in our time, 
greater by far than the threat of imperialistic 
communism, for together they have created 
& monitor, a referee, giant government, now 
more powerful than any other force in the 
American society. And giant government 
must always play the numbers game, always 
seek to appease those who are in numerical 
superiority, else it cannot perpetuate itself, 
and it feeds and thrives on the incorrect 
premise that a majority is always right. A 
majority is right only now and then. It was 
a majority of Germans who elected Hitler. 
Don't forget Hitler was elected. It was a 
majority of Italians that elected Mussolini. 
Don't forget Mussolini was elected. 

It was a minority of Americans that de- 
cided to revolt against the Crown in 1776. 
It became a majority of Americans only after 
more than a year had passed. No, what we 
have today claiming to be a majority is a 
collection of minorities merged by common 
fears and cowardice into what scems to be a 
majority but which is only a vocal vote get- 
ting unrepresentative segment of our society. 

Out of idealism we created the two warring 
Goliaths, labor on one side, corporations on 
the other, and an unbridgable chasm between 
them, 4 

Nationwide industrywide labor unions with 
responsibility to no one have so distorted the 
philosophy of labor that few laboring men 
have any loyalty to a company or even to an 
industry, but loyalty only to their union. 

What happens as a result of labor's grow- 
ing tyranny? To stand against the ever- 
increasing power, the ever-insatiable de- 
mands of the nationwide giant labor cartels, 
corporations themselves must become giants 
of equal size, acquiring, merging, swelling, 
until the corporate world towers on the other 
side of the economic no man’s land virtually 
as formidable as the sprawling unions, 

Big corporations, big business of any kind 
frightens the unions and frightens the vast 
segment of the populace that is ensily mud- 
dled and easily led. It makes no difference 
that unions in America today have almost 
unlimited economic power. What fright- 
ens is a corporation that has power to hire 
or fire a.man, for man is a scared rabbity 
animal, really not worthy of his own custo- 
dianship. 

Therefore it is politically expedient for big 
government to move in and protect big labor 
against big business, Unions may bargain 
for a whole industry, but no corporation is al- 
lowed to have any dominance over any 
industry. 

Sometimes it is true, an oligopoly emerges, 
where one corporation controls a whole 
industry. 
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There is this one difference. We employ in 
Washington a whole army of legal experts in 
the antitrust division of the Justice Depart- 
ment to evoke constant harassment against 
the corporations to prevent any one of them 
from getting too big a hunk of the market 
and to prevent any and all of them from get- 
ting together to set prices. 

Now I ask you what difference it makes, 
What is the difference between unions get- 
ting together on an industrywide nation- 
wide basis to bargain for wages, or all of the 
corporations getting together to set prices? 
There is only a difference in degree. For 
Wages constitute 85 percent of the cost of 
most manufactured items. Prices constitute, 
of course, 100 percent of the cost to the con- 
sumer. Thus, we have a whole array of legal 
talent to police 15 percent of the cost of an 
item, while we ignore those who are respon- 
sible for 85 percent of that cost. 

I must say, Merely as a consumer and a 
casual and pitifully small investor that the 
antitrust laws are now the most puzzling 
laws in the land. Bobby Kennedy and Lee 
Loevenger have taken action against a com- 
Pany because its prices were higher than a 
competitor's; they have taken action against 
another company because its prices were 
lower than another’s; they have taken action 
against a company because it had prices the 
Same as a competitor and, believe it or not, 
they have even taken action against a com- 
pany because it had prices so low a com- 
petitor complained it couldn't compete. All 
of this was done on the basis of protecting 
the little fellow who is the defenseless con- 
sumer. 

Ah, the defenseless consumer, pitted 
against the corporate ogre and the thieves of 
Wall Street. 

On the other side of no man's land, our 
corporate world, with its own peculiar brand 
of corporate gutlessness, is not doing much 
more to protect the free enterprise system 
than is the industrywide labor union. 

Under the extreme and extraordinary pres- 
sures by the union, many corporations can- 
not remain competitive. Every time one 
collapses at the bottom of the industrial 
heap it runs to Washington and makes out 
a case of necessity. 

As a result we are subsidizing in one way 
or another nearly every manufacturing and 
producing industry in America. 

And then we wonder why we are not able 
to compete in the world markets. 

I submit, in time, we will find our manu- 
facturing processes as mired in Government 
help as is our agricultural industry. 

And there goes our free enterprise. 

I state these facts deliberately to scare 
you, for I feel it my mission to arouse the 
thinking businessmen of this Nation. Our 
free enterprise system is slipping away from 
us faster than most of us realize. 

If private corporations do not operate our 
manufacturing and producing facilities, the 
Government will be forced to do it; and 
then, those who work for a living will no 
longer be free to choose careers or individual 
companies or geographical locations in which 
to pursue their labors, for they will be in- 
dentured workers of the Government. 

Starting with first things first, it is my 
opinion that the great peril lies with the 
industrywide nationwide labor unions. 

Perhaps they should be prohibited by law, 
I don't know. But if they are not prohibited 
by law, then the existing laws which dis- 
criminate against private enterprise must be 
revised. 

Either way we must find, somewhere, 
politicians with courage enough to equalize 
the fight between capital and labor else we 
will all perish in the battle. 

Big government—bigger than either labor 
or capital—is not the answer to our prob- 
lem. Otherwise free enterprise will disap- 
pear from our land. 

This concerns us not alone as patriots, but 
as husbands, as wives, as fathers, as mothers, 
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and as individual humans, for it is this sys- 
tem which makes us free. 


Columbus Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, on June 12 
of this year I introduced on the floor of 
the House of Representatives a bill 
(H.R. 7008) which would make Columbus 
Day a legal holiday. This is but small 
recognition for the tremendous contribu- 
tions which our great Italian community 
has made to this Nation. Our Italian 
citizens are prominent in the fields of 
science, education, politics, and practi- 
cally every other field where significant 
public service is rendered. It gives me 
great pleasure to include in my remarks 
at this point Senate Resolution 66, which 
was passed by the Senate of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania on the 1st 
day of July, 1963. This resolution reflects 
the deep gratitude of the citizens of my 
State for the invaluable role which the 
Italian community plays in our society, 
by memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to support and enact into 
legislation provisions to designate the 
celebration of Columbus Day, October 12, 
of each year as a legal public holiday. 
I sincerely hope that my colleagues will 
examine the appended resolution, and 
refiect the appreciation of the Nation by 
acting favorably on the legislation called 
for therein. 

SENATE OF PENNSYLVANIA RESOLUTION 

We recognize the innumerable contribu- 
tions made to civilization by the Italian 
people and many of our endeavors bear the 
stamp of Italy’s genius. 

Columbus is but the greatest of a long list 
of Italians who, in the service of the western 
nation, sailed into the unknown and un- 
charted distant seas. 

Each year we turn with a keen sense of 
gratitude and admiration to Columbus by 
whom a new continent beyond the ocean was 
sought and found. 

The celebration of Columbus Day as a 
legal public holiday would fill the hearts of 
the citizens of this great Nation with justifi- 
able dignity and pride: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania memorialize the Con- 
gress of the United States to support and 
enact into legislation provisions to make 
October 12, being the day celebrated and 
known as Columbus Day, a legal public holi- 
day; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Presiding Officer of each 
House of the Congress of the United States 
and to each Senator and Representative from 
Pennsylvania in the Congress of the United 
States. 

I certify that the foregoing is a true and 
correct copy of senate resolution serial No. 
66, introduced by Senators Paul W. Mahady, 
Thomas J. Kalman, William G. Sesler, John 
H. Devlin, Anthony J. Di Silvestro, Robert 
P. Casey, Gus Yatron, Robert D. Fleming, 
James 8. Berger, Martin L. Murray, and 
Charles R. Weiner, and adopted by the Senate 
of Pennsylvania the Ist day of July, 1963. 

MARK GRUR, Jr., 
Secretary, Senate of Pennsylvania, 
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Independence Day and God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to have inserted in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the following 
remarks which were made by my sister, 
Marjorie Baring, who is an ordained 
minister, in a speech at the Reno Unity 
Center on June 30, 1963. 

In these days of strife and uncertainty 
I feel it is well to take a moment to weigh 
and cogitate just what independence 
means to us, and to realize that for an 
individual, or Nation to be independent 
there must be a dependency upon God. 

The remarks follow: 

INDEPENDENCE DAY AND Gop 


This week we are going to celebrate a na- 
tional holiday—a very special holiday—In- 
dependence Day, or the Fourth of July. This 
year it should hold more meaning for us 
than it ever has before, because there prob- 
ably has never been a time in history when 
the matter of our freedom could be of more 
importance to us. Before considering our 
present-day situation, however, let us return 
in our imagination for a moment to the year 
1776, to the meeting of the Declaration Com- 
mittee composed of Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Jefferson, Robert R. Livingston, John 
Adams, and Roger Sherman. This five-mem- 
ber committee performed a function of such 
vast importance and significance that for 187 
years, our country has been allowed to reach 
the exalted position it now holds in the world 
of nations. 


In June 1776, the Second Continental Con- 
gress was assembled in Philadelphia. The 
battles of Lexington and Concord had been 
fought, and the Colonies were actually at war 
with Great Britain. On June 7 Richard 
Henry Lee, of Virginia, moved Congress that 
“these United Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent States— 
absolved from all allegiance to the British 
Crown.” John Adams seconded the motion, 
and the resolution was adopted on July 2. 

In the meantime, Congress appointed a 
committee to prepare a statement justifying 
the action which was about to be taken. 
The report of the five-man committee 
(Franklin, Jefferson, Livingston, Adams, and 
Sherman) was largely the work of Thomas 
Jefferson. After it was vigorously debated 
in Congress, it was adopted in a somewhat 
altered form on July 4. This was our Dec- 
laration of Independence, although Richard 
Henry Lee’s motion, 2 days earlier, really 
marked the beginning of the independence 
of the United States. : 

The 55 courageous men who met in Gen- 
eral Congress assembled, affixed thelr sig- 
nature to the Declaration, knowing full well 
the seriousness and the danger which it 
involved. Realizing that they took their 
very lives in their hands, they made very 
clear their identities, taking every precaution 
not to implicate or to involve any persons 
other than themselves. One signer of the 
Declaration, Charles Carroll, even went so 
far as to add to his signature, “of Carrollton,” 
in order to prevent the possibility of con- 
fusing his name with that of someone else. 
This was a grave and serious step which our 
forefathers were taking, but they were moved 
by a spirit of freedom which beat so wildly 
in their breasts, that they were willing to 
risk their lives and their security in order to 
defend the liberties which they cherished, 
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and which they believed were bestowed upon 
them by God. It was a mighty and tre- 
mendous decision to stand up and defy the 
British Crown, but this they did—because 
they were men who believed in God. I never 
fail to thrill and to become filled with emo- 
tion when I read the closing words of the 
Declaration of Independence: “And for the 
support of this declaration, with a firm rell- 
ance on the protection of divine providence, 
we mutually pledge to each other our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honor.“ 

By way of comparison, I wonder how many 
Americans today prize freedom so highly 
that they would be willing to make the same 
sacrifices? The early colonists, burdened 
and oppressed by taxation without repre- 
sentation, and subjected to numerous abuses 
perpetuated under an absolute despotism, 
resolved to throw off these acts of tyranny. 
Today, how many Americans would say with 
Patrick Henry, “Give me liberty, or give me 
death"? Our forebears, with a dependence 
upon God, declared these truths to be solf- 
evident: “That all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” Then they proved their convictions 
by rising up to protect their God-given rights 
as free men. Out of their vision, their cour- 
age, and their sacrifice emerged the greatest 
Government on earth—a Government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 
Most important of all, it was a Government 
established under God. 

A very important lesson that all of us 
must learn is that in order for an individual, 
or a nation, to be independent, there must be 
n dependency upon God, Actually, our free- 
dom is dependent upon God, because there 
is no true freedom apart from God. We gain 
our independence through our dependence 
upon God, The person who is wholly de- 
pendent upon God, is independent, indeed. 

A belief In God has always been a funda- 
mental principle of our American form of 
Government. Our founding fathers made 
no secret of their dependence upon God. 
Not only did they believe in God, but they 
possessed the courage of their convictions. 
The Declaration of Independence was an 
open declaration of their faith in God, evi- 
denced in the words, with a firm reliance 
on the protection of Divine Province, we 
mutually pledge to each other our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor.“ The gov- 
ernmental structure upon which our country 
was founded was Divinely inspired, and its 
principles were spiritually conceived. There 
will always be an America, as long as God is 
on our side. However, God will be on our 
side only as long as we are on His side. 

Our Nation, founded upon the principles 
of God, has a spiritual destiny to fulfill—a 
heritage of freedom. It will only be fulfilled, 
however, if our people keep their trust in 
God. Great civilizations have been de- 
stroyed—wiped out—when they became 
spiritually neglectful and morally impov- 
erished. The less spiritual minded a nation 
becomes, and the more material minded it 
comes to be, the faster it is headed for de- 
struction. Biblical history shows that this 
has happened again and again. Today, once 
more, we are standing upon the threshold of 
either utter downfall and collapse, through 
turning our vislon away from God—or upon 
one of the greatest eras of achievement that 
the world has ever known, providing that our 
Nation keeps its trust with God. 

Political or national freedom comes only 
after individuals have found freedom 
through a realization of God. Complete de- 
pendence upon God is our only assurance of 
independence from slavery. In its deeper 
sense, freedom actually is not something 
that can be bestowed upon individuals by 
any form of government. True freedom is a 
state of being which God intended us to 
enjoy. We enter into freedom through an 
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awareness of this truth, and a complete de- 
pendence upon God. It is the very nature 
of the spirit of man to be free, Anything 
which tends to limit, bind, thwart or hamper 
the free expression of this spirit (which is 
of God) is a form of slavery. Our freedom is 
the most priceless possession we have, and 
it is a gift from God. The only way that 
it can be preserved, is by being extremely 
conscious of this God-bestowed gift. When 
this truth is compromised in any way, or 
when we concede to any man-made form of 
restriction, we violate a sacred law of God, 
which law is freedom of expression. (In oth- 
er words, we are to be free in our expression 
of His Spirit.) Therefore, it is necessary for 
us to be extremely conscious of our God- 
given heritage of freedom. 

Today we hear a Jot about radicals and ex- 
tremists. In fact, the word, extremist, has 
been so greatly misused that there is what 
amounts to almost a stigma attached to it. 
This is really unfortunate, because it is a 
sad state of affairs when a person who loves 
his country to a great degree is called an ex- 
tremist. Personally, I think that it is 
highly important for all of us to be ex- 
treme in our love for God and for our coun- 
try. As long as it is founded upon the prin- 
ciples of God, we should love our country 
extremely. In my opinion, there could be 
nothing worse than a lukewarm attitude to- 
ward God and country. I believe that Jesus 
Christ meant that we should be extreme in 
our love for God when He sald, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord they God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength.” He also said, 
to the church of the Laodiceans, “I know 
thy works, that thou art neither cold nor 
hot: I would thou were cold or hot. So 
then because thou art lukewarm, and neither 
cold nor hot, I will spew thee out of my 
mouth.” 

There are all too many lukewarm Chris- 
tians, and all too many lukewarm Americans 
today, They have become so concerned with 
the material things of life, and trying to get 
something for nothing, that they have con- 
ceded more and more things of the spirit 
to the things of the material world. They 
forget that a people dependent upon the 
Government is a people deprived of their 
freedom. For the last several decades there 
has been a growing tendency on the part of 
the American people to relinquish more and 
more of their personal freedoms to the 
Government. Our Founding Fathers never 
intended it that way. Their aim was not 
a strong and powerful Government, but 
rather one which, through a system of checks 
and balances, was designed to vest the greater 
power in the people. Modern-day Americans 
seem to have lost sight, also, of what It says 
in the Bible: The government shall be upon 
His shoulders’—meaning God's shoulders. 
When we turn our backs upon the principles 
of God, we suffer the loss of our freedom. 

Getting back to the matter of so-called 
extremists. I think that it is high time 
for thinking Americans to reevaluate this 
word. There are forces at work in our coun- 
try today who would like to have us diminish 
our patriotic fervor, They would attempt to 
destroy our national pride and devotion, as 
well as to break down our allegiance to God 
and to country. So insidious are the meth- 
ods which they use to try to silence us, that 
even the elect" are Hable to be deceived. 
Under the misleading guise of “one world- 
ism,” they attempt to promote a false doc- 
trine of brotherhood, whereby an appeal 
is made to unsuspecting Christian people. 

Now, I want to make myself perfectly clear. 
I am not speaking here of brotherhood in 
its true and spiritual sense. Certainly, every 
one of us, as Christians, would welcome the 
idea of one world under God, but the prospect 
of one world under godless atheism is some- 
thing entirely different. So that there will 
be no misunderstanding, I want to make this 
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differentiation very plain. A true brother- 
hood under the fatherhood of God, should, 
I believe, be the goal and the hope of every 
dedicated Christian. However, there can be 
no true Christian brotherhood when it is 
obtained at the cost of freedom. A brother- 
hood of vanquished people is a brotherhood 
of slaves. A people brought under the dom- 
ination of a one-world godiess regime is a 
brotherhood enslaved to godlessness and 
atheistic practices. Communism is athelsm. 

The forces which would attempt to stamp 
out our nationalistic ideals, in an effort to 
have us embrace a false theory of one world- 
ism, are making a concentrated drive to 
break down our traditional and patriotic love 
for country. Every day true American patri- 
ots, who believe in the tenets set forth in 
the US. Constitution, are branded as “ex- 
tremists” belonging to the “lunatic fringe.” 
In spite of this, I have faith to believe that 
there sre millions of true and courageous 
American patriots today who share the senti- 
ments contained in the words, Breathes 
there a man with soul so dead, who never to 
himself has said, this is my own, my native 
land?“ 

Our own John Glenn, following his suc- 
cessful venture into space, openly professed 
his faith in God, and publicly declared his 
love for country. I am sure that he endeared 
himself to millions of patriotic Americans 
when he said that he still gets a thrill when 
he sees the American flag passing by. It is 
neither old-fashioned nor unsophisticated to 
pay tribute to Old Glory. Our flag is not 
Just something to display on holidays, or to 
view in a passing parade. It is a symbol of 
all that Amcrica means. It signifies our 
faith in God, our belief in freedom, and our 
right to the pursuit of happiness. It is a 
most sacred emblem. 

Gordon Cooper, in his speech before the 
joint session of Congress, ended with the 
prayer, “that we may shape our lives so that 
we may be better Christians.” I could not 
help but think, after hearing both of these 
splendid American astronauts, that as long 
as our Nation has men such as these, the 
country is in good hands. 

The Government. which our Founding 
Fathers created is inseparably linked with 
a belief in God. Likewise, the motto, “In 
God we trust,” is the very essence of our 
way of life, and the reason for America's 
greatness. To retain this greatness, however, 
simply to give lipservice to a belief in God 
is not enough. There are many people who 
say that they believe in God. The question 
is, “How many individuals have actually 
found Him?“ To believe in God, and to 
know God, are two vastly different things. 
The richest experience that can come to an 
individual is to know God, as an actuality. 
To have the experience of God in one's life 
is the beginning of personal freedom. 

As long as we are dependent upon persons, 
upon things or upon any manmade form of 
government, we are actually not free. We 
may think that certain individuals, or 
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us free, but this 18 really not so. There are 
many millionaires who are not free. There 
are people living under a free system of gov- 
ernment who certainly are not free—free 
from worry, fear, or troubles, Spiritual 
freedom is that peace that passes under- 
Standing, and it is not dependent on any- 
thing in the outer world. It is dependent on 
only one thing—our relationship with God. 
When this becomes real to us, It becomes the 
most important thing in our lives. Then 
we find ourselves living in two worlds—the 
inner world, which is the real one, and the 
outer world, which becomes relatively un- 
important. We know then that the outer 
world is dependent upon the inner one, As 
God becomes a reality to us, and we become 
consciously one with Him, He guides every 
step of our way. He protects us, He sup- 
plics us and He draws to us everything that 
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is necessary for our spiritual welfare. Only 
God can deliver mankind from the problems 
which are confronting the world today. 
What He can do for the individual, He can 
do for humanity, at large. Only God can 
make us free, Jesus Christ said, “Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.“ If the world had known the 
truth, past civilizations would not have 
perished. Our present civilization, even 
though it appears to be on the brink of 
disaster, meed not follow the way of de- 
struction. There is a way of deliverance. 

Two thousand years ago, Jesus Christ 
announced, I am the way, the truth, and 
the ire.“ Down through the ages the light 
has been kept alive in the world by the few 
who have discovered the truth that makes 
men free. In fact, spiritual truth was not 
given to the masses, at large, until the last 
three-quarters of a century. Up until that 
time the inner truth was more or less 
guarded by philosophers, pricsts, and rabbis. 
Religious knowledge on the part of the 
masses was generally confined to ceremonies, 
forms, rituals, and creeds, Even the multi- 
tudes whom Jesus reached with the truth, 
composed a very small part of the masses. 
However, during the past fourscore years a 
spiritual change has been taking place in the 
world, wherein many Individuals have 
awakened to the fact that it is possible for 
mankind in general to reach conscious 
oneness with God. We haye come to know 
that this God-experience is not confined to 
the priesthood or to the ministry, alone. 
This God-consclousness is the one bright 
hope on today's horizon, and it is the only 
way of solving the world's dilemma. It is 
possible for a consciousness of God to per- 
yade and to control the entire consciousness 
of the world, influencing our world leaders 
and our international relationships. 

Let us, therefore, not only look well to 
the faith of our forefathers, and their de- 
pendence upon God, but let us work toward 
that greater freedom which comes from a 
conscious union with Father within—using 
as our pattern the words of Jesus, The 
Father within me, He doeth the works.” 

As each one of us finds that inner freedom, 
we will know the meaning of true independ- 
ence, and every day will be independence 
day—with God. 


Governor Brown’s Message to Special 
Session of California State Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this month Gov. Edmund G. Brown, of 
California, called the California. State 
Legislature into special session for action 
in the Governor’s words on additional 
State aid to local school districts, on sub- 
stantial augmentation of the inadequate 
budget now in effect, and on revenue 
measures to finance the necessary new 
fiscal commitments.” 

This message by Gov. Pat“ Brown is 
a forceful forthright statement. It deals 
with problems and issues which are of 
concern to us all. It is the action of a 
responsible, able, and dedicated public 
servant, and I commend it to our col- 
leagues for their attention: 
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MESSAGE TO THE CALIFORNIA STATE LEGISLA- 
TURE BY EDMUND G. Brown, GOVERNOR 


Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, members of the 
legislature, my fellow Californians: This is, 
in all respects, an extraordinary session of 
the 1963 legislature. Its origins are un- 
usual. Its purposes are compelling and its 
outcome will be decisive for the modern his- 
tory of California. 

We are here because it is my constitu- 
tional duty to call you into special session 
whenever I believe the welfare of the peo- 
ple of California makes such action neces- 
sary. I stand before you to carry out a 
second constitutional obligation—to set 


forth the specific problems which I regard 


as of such urgency and importance as to 
require your immediate attention. 

I will recommend solutions to the problems 
before us, doing so in the full knowledge that 
you also have constitutional responsibilities 
and that yours are both distinct and differ- 
ent. 

It is my duty to propose. 

dispose. 
This difference alone invarlably leads to 
conflict between the executive an dthe legis- 
lative process. But where this conflict is 
based on issues and not on abstract parti- 
sanship, it has always provided a crucible in 
which ideas are tested and tempered. 

It is my hope that this session will prove 
to be such a crucible of issues and that we 
will work together with as little partisanship 
as possible. I ask only mutual understand- 
ing and tolerance, and a mutual acceptance 
of the highest duty imposed on each of us— 
to act for the well-being pf nearly 18 mil- 
lion Californians, 

It was recently said—and mistakenly— 
that I have insufficient regard for the legis- 
lative process. I have great respect both for 
the process and for those involved in it. 
But my respect for the legislative process is 
in no way incompatible with my conviction 
that a Governor has a duty to lead, More- 
over, he has a responsibility to exercise all 
the powers of his office to secure affirmative 
action on proposals he believes to be crucial 
to the welfare of his State. 

I will continue to press for what I believe 
to be right, 

I will also continue to respect your priy- 
flege to arrive at your own decisions accord- 
ing to your collective conscience. 

Let us, then, approach this session in the 
same spirit of collaboration which has pro- 
duced such great achievements in service to 
our people in the past 4 years. 

I will now turn to the specific issues be- 
fore us. 

In my proclamation, I call for action on 
additional State ald to local school districts, 
on substantial augmentation of the inade- 
quate budget now in effect, and on revenue 
measures to finance the necessary new fiscal 
commitments. 

Each of these issues was before you at the 
regular session and we were close to agree- 
ment on all of them when time ran out, 

A compromise report of your conference 
committee, calling for additional school aid 
of $40 million this year and $60 million next 
year, was ready for action by both the senate 
and assembly if supporting revenue had 
meen available, 

A compromise budget from your confer- 
encé committee also was apparently accept- 
able—both to you and to me it the revenues 
to finance it had been avallable through en- 
actment of my recommendations for revenue 
reform. 

Unlike the skeleton, emergency budget 
which finally came to my desk, the com- 
promise budget was a realistic and sincere 
effort to cope with the State’s most urgent 
requirements. 

The revenue reform proposals themselves 
had the support of a majority of both the 
senate and the assembly. Only the special 
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privilege requiring that certain changes in 
our bank and corporation franchise tax laws 
must have a two-thirds majority forces us to 
have this extraor session at all. I 
might point out at this time that, by con- 
trast, a change in tax laws covering indi- 
viduals and consumers needs only a simple 
majority. 

Were it not for the special privilege ac- 
corded banks and corporations, we would 
now have an adequate budget. We would 
now have adequate assistance to local school 
districts. And, perhaps most important of 
all, we would now have adequate revenues 
to finance State services not only through 
this year but at a minimum through next 
year as well. 

To sum it up, a handful of votes against 
inclusion of banks and corporations in a pay- 
as-you-go revenue collection plan was all 
that kept the 1963 legislature from capping 
a session of great achievement with a sound 
approach to California’s fiscal future. 

I will take up with you first the question 
of revenue which—because of its impact on 
public education this year and next—must be 
the keystone of all progress at this special 
session. 

In the general session, I came-before you 
with a series of revenue reforms which would 
fund our current requirements from cur- 
rent income. They would meet our peoples“ 
needs without recourse to new or higher 
taxes and would bring our collection proce- 
dures into line with the more modern prac- 
tices of other States and the Federal 
Government. 

I have, since the adjournment- of that ses- 
sion, reexamined my recommendations both 
in the light of general principle and of 
Specific provisions. I still believe the prin- 
ciple is correct and the provisions are fair. 

But in weighing alternatives to my rec- 
ommendations, I was limited to two sugges- 
tions which have been brought forth in the 
interim between sessions. 

The first is that we “learn to live” with 
the skeleton—budget now in effect—that we 
mark time for a year to gage the exact 
detriment to our State which would result 
from underfinancing. 

The second is that we impose new or high- 
er taxes at this special session. 

Neither alternative seems satisfactory to 
me nor, I am certain, to most of you. 

Apart from the obvious injustice to many 
millions of our citizens—ranging from the 
child in school to the retired teacher living 
on $70 a month—underfinancing of State 
government can only set off a chain reaction 
that will damage California for long years 
into the future. 

A State whose population grows by 600,000 
a year can no more stand still than it can 
retreat. It must accept its new obligations. 
It must give its people not pauper govern- 
ment but the best possible government. 

As for the suggestion that we raise taxes 
or expand the tax base at this session, that 
also fails to recognize the obvious fiscal 
realities. 

There is absolutely no need for new cr 
higher taxes. í 

But there is a need for more efficient col- 
lection of the taxes we now levy, II. as I 
propose, we bring tax payments more current 
with the services they finance, this—in com- 
bination with our expanding economy—will 
enable us to hold the tax line for at least 
2 years and perhaps as long as 4 years, 

I would still wish that my original recom- 
mendations might come to my desk in the 
form of legislation. But I recognize that 
present circumstances indicate certain 
changes in approach may be helpful. 

Iam ready to take this initiative in alter- 
ing certain provisions of my original pro- 
gram, 

I am also ready—as I have been in the 
past—to accept any workable alternative 
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which you may devise in your deliberations. 

I am still convinced that the revenue 
needs of California can be met for the 
present without new or higher taxes, but 
meeting those needs is more important than 
the methods we employ. 

If the legislature can work out a 
different—but fair and equitable—method 
of meeting the needs of California, it will not 
concern me that it differs from my own 
recommendations. 

Like most Californians, I want above all to 
see the job done. 

My revenue recommendations are these: 

1. Approve the insurance acceleration 
tax as it was amended in the senate in the 
general session. 

2. Approve a revised bank and corpora- 
tion tax measure which ends the installment 
payment privilege and provides for future 
pay-as-you-go features. 

The legislation I presented to you has been 
amended. 

In its new form, it will require only a 
simple majority in both houses and will pro- 
vide a new set of procedures, including a 3- 
year transition period to a system of fully 
current payments. The net revenue effect 
would be the same in 1963-64 as my original 
proposal but would vary in succeeding years. 

3. Approve a set of revised personal in- 
come tax bills which would: 

(a) End the present system of installment 
payments for individuals. 

(b) Put personal income taxes on a pay- 
as-you-go basis on January 1, 1965, with 
a 50-percent forgiveness of the 1964 taxes 
due April 15, 1965. 

(c) Exempt from income tax liability all 
single persons whose tax would be less than 
$5 and all couples whose tax would be less 
than $10, 

This pay-as-you-go plan for personal in- 
come taxes would mean absolutely no wind- 
fall to the state and would result in no addl- 
tional revenue for the next 2 fiscal years, 
but it would provide substantial continuing 
Tevenues for State services thereafter. Be- 
ginning in 1965-66, we would achieve this 
larger return of more than $50 million a year 
by eliminating tax evasion, which now costs 
us Many millions a year, and by bringing our 
revenues current with our incomes and our 
fiscal obligations to schools and other service 


programs. 

Under this new proposal, taxpayers would 
begin paying taxes in current installments 
on January 1, 1965, for that year. On April 
15, 1965—when his 1964 tax came due—the 
taxpayer would be forgiven half of the 
amount—that is, the equivalent of 6 months’ 
taxes, 

Having paid installments for only 6 
months, he would actually be 3 months 
ahead. By July 1, 1965, he would be exactly 
even and paying on a current basis, with no 
penalty at all in the transition. 

Financing of the issues before you during 
the next year is not contingent on approval 
of the pay-as-you-go plan. We can complete 
our business in this special session without 
it. Let me caution you, however, that I 
believe you could make no greater mistake 
than to defer action. 

If you approve this plan, we have a chance 
of holding the line on taxes in 1965-66. If 
you do not, there can be no question that 
we will face new revenue requirements in 
that year, 

The pay-as-you-go plan payment of tax 
collection is good, sound business. We 
should and will come to it eventually. The 
Federal Government has it. New York has 
it under Republican Governor Rockefeller. 
Oregon has it under Republican Governor 
Hatfield. And both have told me it is pop- 
ular both with employees and employers 
who would not go back to the old system 
if they could. 

Consider, too, that 27 of the 32 States 
with a general personal income tax already 
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collect it in this manner and all have found 
it a great improvement over the old system. 

Objections to current payment of taxes in 
California have been both partisan and 
groundless, and are raised by the same forces 
of reaction which oppose almost everything 
most of you believe in. 

Support for the plan, on the other hand, 
has come from nearly every organization and 
group which helped elect the majority of 
members in both houses of the legislature. 

The self-serving use of the issue of with- 
holding by the State chamber of commerce 
and by the banks and corporations which 
set policy for the chamber has been a deep 
disappointment to me. 

During the past 4 years, I have worked 
closely with these corporate interests under 
the impression that we shared a concern for 
the future of California and the needs of its 
people. I was persuaded that their approach 
was one of enlightened self-interest. I 
thought they saw the advantage to them- 
selves and to their customers in public in- 
vestments in schools, scholarships, mental 
health programs, and humane, progressive 
government. 

I now find that they are willing to forgo 
those programs if it means they must join 
everybody else in California in a program 
which requires a pay-as-you-earn approach 
to taxation. 

Let us examine some of the needs which 
cannot be met with the skeleton budget now 
in effect but which can be met if favorable 
action is given to my revenue recommenda- 
tions, 

Of overriding importance, of course, is the 
necessity to provide more assistance to local 
school districts. This will at once improve 
the quality of public education in California 
and ease the heavy burden that now falls on 
all local property taxpayers. 

I base my recommendations for schoo] aid 
legislation on the report of your conference 
committee. It would increase State aid by 
$40 million in fiscal 1963-64, and by $60 
million in fiscal 1964-65. 

It would also impose new and useful 
standards for expenditure and a formula for 
equalizing the e pp Bh taxes for school pur- 
poses on a countywide basis. 

The school aid recommendation contains 
one major new feature, however. It provides 
that the second-year program will not take 
effect unless the special session provides ade- 
quate revenues for the entire 2-year span of 
the legislation. 

Although additional assistance to local 
schools is the most important matter before 
you, it is also urgent that we remedy other 
deficiencies in the temporary budget under 
which we are now operating. 

In general, I propose that you follow the 
lines of the budget report prepared by your 
conference committee just prior to the 
failure of the revenue reforms at the gen- 
eral session. I also propose that you add 
other important items. 

I belieye you should restore the original 
budget amounts for care of crippled chil- 
dren. Without additional funds, this all- 
important program of hospitalization and 
rehabilitation will falter before the year is 
out. The Department of Public Health 
estimates that 6,000 youngsters will be 
turned away from clinics around this State 
because the funds are exhausted. These 
are youngsters for whom help must be given 
now or never. 

This program better than any other sets 
the terms of the choice which has brought 
us back to Sacramento: 

Do we save the children or do we save 
the money? 

I attach high priority also to an appro- 
priation for more books for local libraries. 
And we must, to keep faith, restore funds 
for 760 scholarships already awarded to out- 
standing students in our State. 

These are scholars with special ability— 
young men and women we count on to lead 
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the State forward in the next generation. 
Each of them made plans for entering school 
on the basis of scholarships the State of 
California officially awarded early this year. 
For most, the withdrawal of the scholarship 
means drifting for a year because it is too 
late now to make other plans for the fall 
semester. 

I belleve, too, that you should augment 
the budget with funds for minimal salary 
increases for many of our State employees. 
There is already too great a gap between 
State salaries and those in private industry 
and competing public jurisdictions. 

This inequity is resulting not only in 
large-scale resignations from State service, 
among such professional classes as engineers 
and auditors, but is making it increasingly 
difficult to recruit replacements. 

Finally, I would place special emphasis 
on an appropriation for additional Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission staff to ad- 
minister our new Fair Housing Law. 

This important legislation, which places 
California in the forefront of States striving 
toward equal human rights, is without real 
force or effect if we fail to provide funds for 
its proper administration. 

I am also asking $125,000 for an executive 
tax study. Among the items of legislation 
which failed at the last moment because of 
the revenue problem was a bill creating a 
Tax Study Commission; a measure which 
had bipartisan support. The task of ap- 
praising the local-state tax relationship is 
an urgent one. Under the constitution, the 
Governor has a mandate to propose a budget 
with detailed revenue proposals to support 
it. Without this tax study, that mandate 
cannot be properly fulfilled. 

I have also included in this budget those 
items which I struck because they committed 
the State to projects which were out of 
place in a skeleton budget; or because they 
committed us to long-term expenditures 
without any revenues in sight to support 
them. 

Approval of the revenue program would 
clearly justify them as augmentations, 

Certain persons have ascribed political 
motives to my actions in further reducing 
the skeleton budget. To them, I would say 
this: 

Four and one-half years ago, I stood be- 
fore a legislature as Governor for the first 
time. I spelled out the facts of a fiscal 
crisis, handed over to me by an administra- 
tion which had not been able to persuade 
members of its own party to meet its obliga- 
tions. 

On that day, I asked for new taxes. Men 
of conscience of both parties displayed great 
political courage in meeting the challenge 
and in voting to approve new taxes. 

It was their courage that put California 
in the black; that enabled us to proceed 
with six new State colleges and three new 
University of California campuses; that en- 
abled California once again to become the 
most progressive and prosperous State in the 
Nation. 

Many of them are here today, and I salute 
them once more. 

I salute them because they rejected the 
easy expedient of voting tens of millions of 
dollars for worthy projects in their districts 
and then voting against the new taxes needed 
to pay for those projects. 

I can respect the honest conservative who 
votes against both taxes and appropriations 
or the honest newspaper which fights both, 

But I cannot respect people who ask for 
public money for public purposes—and us- 
ually good public purposes—but who refuse 
to help pay for them or support those who 
do help. 

They did not help build this country and 
they do not help build California. 

The California Legislature is now back in 
session. 

Approach the task before you with con- 
fidence in the future of our great State and 
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confidence in our people to sustain a system 
of government that looks to the future and 
not to the past. 

Accept my pledge that this administra- 
tion will continue to exercise all possible 
economies in the administration of the funds 
you appropriate. We came to the end of the 
liscal year just 8 days ago with a $30 million 
surplus in our treasury, despite the greatest 
demands for services in the long history of 
our State. I will continue to demand new 
economies of the departments in the year 
ahond. 

In weighing dollars against human needs, 
consider also that our economy is moving 
toward new high ground. Employment is 
shattering all records. Per capita income 
and ales are constantly rising. And cor- 
porate profits, too, are at an all-time high. 

All indications point to the most profit- 
able year for business since World War II. 
And California, which leads the Nation in 
so many other respects, is also leading in 
the expansion of its economic base—the bed- 
rock on which your fiscal deliberations must 
rest, 

One cannot look at California today with- 
out hope—without certainty that here we 
are bullding the best of all human societies. 

This surge toward the future, which you 
and I have the responsibility of directing. 
requires of us courage, not timidity—the 
broad view of statemanship, not the narrow 
view of partisanship. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren says it well. 
Speaking of California last week, he said: 

“It's a State that has guts. People back 
there go out and do things. They don't 
stand still. That's what makes California 
great. Whenever there is a chance for im- 
provement—whenever something new or 
modern is needed, people back there aren't 
afraid to spend. They get the job done— 
and it has always paid off, They're terrific.” 

I agree and I know you agree. 

Let's get the job done. 


Now, for J. F. K.— Four Jets, Two Yachts, 
Big Cars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, during 
the Eisenhower administration, Ike, 
from time to time, would come under 
fire from the opposition for spending 
too much time away from the White 
House” and that he made far too 
many additions to the White House 
transportation fleet. The then Senator 
Kennedy during the presidential cam- 
paign of 1960 further attempted to re- 
tiect adversely on Ike by indicating that 
he would be a “full-time” President, 
always on the job instead of on a golf 
course. 

Recent reports have shown the state- 
ment of the campaigning Kennedy to be 
a farce in that President Kennedy has 
spent more time away from the White 
House than did Ike and that JFK. has 
the “transport pool” to insure the pace 
cf frequent departures to distant places. 

The July 22, 1963, issue of U.S. News & 
World Report has a detailed account 
indicating that no previous President or 
foreign potentate ever has had such a 
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“transport pool” at his disposal. Just 
think, Mr. Speaker, this even includes 
King Saud and his entire harem. This 
report will certainly open one’s eyes to 
the pleasure-seeking habits of the Ken- 
nedys and their clan, and I commend 
this article to the attention of my col- 
leagues and the citizens of this country. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 

the article at this point: 
From U.S. News & World Report, 
July 22, 1963] 
Now ror JF.K.—Fovur Jers, Two YACHTS, 
Bic Cars 

Additions are on order for the White 
House air flect, which already has grown 
to record size. The jet-engine helicopters 
are only part of it. Add them to the jet- 
liners, two yachts, special limousines, and 
a railroad car—it mounts up to quite an 
impressive transport pool“ that is on call 
for President Kennedy and his staff. 

Now President Kennedy is getting two 
more twin-jet helicopters. 

At a cost of $1,125,000 each, the new ma- 
chines will replace the two remaining single- 
engine helicopters in the White House 
whirlybird fleet, which, since President Ken- 
nedy took office, has grown from 4 to 10. 

Mr, Kennedy, in a personal letter, re- 
quested congressional approval of the pur- 
chase of the additional jet-powered chop- 


Representative Grorce H. Manon, Demo- 
erat, of Texas, chairman of the House De- 
fense Appropriations Subcommittee, an- 
nounced on July 9 that the subcommittee 
had given its approval. Committee decisions 
are made behind closed doors—but there 
were indications that some members of the 
subcommittee opposed the purchase. Other 
members, however, adhered to the congres- 
sional tradition that such a personal request 
of the President should be regarded favor- 
ably. 

5 of the latest additions to the 
White House helicopter squadron is drawing 
attention, once again, to the vast array of 
transportation facilities available to the 
President. 

It also points up the rapid growth in the 
fleet of Presidential copters since their regu- 
lar use was pioneered by President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower in 1957. 

In that year, two helicopters, costing about 
$60,000 each, were acquired for the White 
House. They were four-seaters. One car- 
ried the President, the pilot and a Secret 
Service man. The other carried three more 
Secret Service agents. 

All of the twin-jet copters now used by 
the White House are 10-seaters. They are 
maintained by the Army and Marine 
for transportation of the President, his fam- 
üy, and his top aids on short hops. There 
are landing pads on the White House 
grounds, at the Presidential retreat at Camp 
David, Md., and at Hyannis Port, Mass. The 
new home of the President and Mrs. Kennedy 
on Rattiesnake Mountain, in Virginia about 
45 miles from Washington, will be just a 20- 
minute helicopter hop from the White House. 

Officially, the President's helicopter fleet is 
justified as a defense expenditure on the 
ground that such transportation’ might be 
needed to whisk high officials of the Govern- 
ment to safe and secret command posts if the 
Capital came under enemy missile attack. 

In actual practice, however, it enables the 
Kennedys to call"for a helicopter as casually 
as earlier residents of the White House called 
for a car—or still earlier ones for a carriage. 
Four helicopters are always ready to go on a 
moment's notice, the White House says. 

Use of helicopters by the President and 
top Officials of his administration is so wide- 
spread that a 84.3 million heliport is 
being planned. Probable location: Fort 
Myer, Va., Just a couple of miles—as the 
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whirlybird files—from the White House. It 
would be an opcrating base complete with 
refueling, servicing, and storage facilities. 
At present, the White House copters are 
based at more distant installations, 

The 10 White House helicopters, represent- 
ing an investment of over $15 million—with 
maintenance costing at least half a million 
dollars a year—are only a small part of the 
air, land, and sea armada that is available 
to President Kennedy. 


MOST EXPENSIVE ITEM, 


The costliest vehicle for Presidential travel 
is Air Force No. 1, the blue, white, and 
gold jetliner used by the President on his 
recent trip to Europe. This fan-jet Boeing 
707-320B airplane cost U.S. taxpayers up- 
ward of $8 million. ‘Three other Boeing 
707's are assigned by the Air Force to spe- 
cial mission” White House duty. For flights 
to airports which cannot handle jet planes, 
Mr. Kennedy uses an Air Force Douglas DC- 
6B, which, like Air Force No. 1, is luxu- 
rously equipped. 

One dramatic demonstration of how jet- 
powered transportation enables the President 
to keep a tight schedule while covering 
enormous distances came last month. On 
the night of June 9, Mr. Kennedy left 
Honolulu after delivering an address there. 
Next morning, he delivered another address 
at American University in Washington— 
nearly 5,000 miles from Honolulu. 

The Air Force also keeps in readiness a 
“flying command post” equipped with com- 
munications devices which would enable the 
President and military chiefs to direct U.S. 
defense and counterattack forces anywhere 
in the world. This plane, a modified KC- 
135 stratotanker—military forerunner to the 
707—could stay aloft for days with aerial 
refueling. 

THE FLYING PRESENTS 

The late Franklin D. Roosevelt was the 
first President to travel extensively by air. 
The name Sacred Cow was given to a plane 
used by FDR, which had a special elevator to 
enable him to board and deplane without 
being removed from his wheel chair. Harry 
S. Truman, with his presidential aircraft, 
perpetuated the Sacred Cow nomenclature. 
President Eisenhower used a succession of 
planes named Columbine for the - State 
flower of Colorado. President Kennedy's air 
fieet, of course, far eclipses those of his 
predecessors. 

t AUTOS FOR WHITE HOUSE USE 

The first U.S. President to ride in an auto- 
mobile was William McKinley.. The first to 
approve an official auto fleet for the White 
House was Willlam Howard Taft. Those 
Presidents, however, probably could not have 
dreamed of a motor vehicle with the features 
and accessories boasted by the 21-foot presi- 


-dential Continental which is used by Mr. 


Kennedy on ceremonial occasions in Wash- 
ington or other places to which the car is 
sent in advance by air. 

Built by the Ford Motor Co. and leased to 
the White House for a nominal sum, the 
huge car has a rear seat that can be raised 
and lowered automatically, retractable foot 
stands for Secret Service men, and a pair of 
two-way radio telephones. The President 
can ride under a metal roof, a transparent 
plastic “bubble top” or a convertible top. 
Three other White House cars are for the 
exclusive use of the President and members 
of his family. The Secret Service maintains 
an automobile fleet of its own, including 
two touring cars especially designed at a 
cost of $65,000 each. 

IDLE RAILROAD CAR 


A special railroad car is made available 
to Mr. Kennedy when he wishes to travel by 
rail. In the jet age, this doesn't happen 
often. The last time the President used this 
means of transportation was on his return 
to Washington from the Army-Navy football 
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game in Philadelphia last year. He had 
flown to Philadelphia. 
A NAUTICAL INCLINATION - 

As a former naval officer with a lifelon 
love of the sea, Mr. Kennedy makes frequent 
use of the two presidential yachts, the Honey 
Fitz and the Patrick J. The vessels were 
renamed by him in honor of his grand- 
fathers, John ("Honey Fitz“) Fitzgerald and 
Patrick J. Kennedy. 

The 92-foot Honey Fitz, which cost $140,- 
000 to recondition during the Eisenhower 
administration, is kept at Palm Beach, Fia., 
during the winter and at Hyannis Port in 
the summertime. The 60-foot Patrick J. is 
berthed at Washington. Replacement cost 
of the two yachts, at today’s prices, would 
exceed $500,000. Mr. Kennedy also, on occa- 
sion, has used the Navy's 104-foot yacht Se- 
quoia to cruise on the Potomac River. And, 
on vacation, he has sailed the 62-foot racing 
yawl Manitou, owned by the Coast Guard. 

The Navy says maintenance of the Honey 
Fitz and the Patrick J. costs about $20,000 
a year. This, of course, is in addition to the 
pay drawn by the 25 naval officers and en- 
listed men assigned to the two yachts. 

Besides the actual operating costs, the 
Federal Government spends hundreds of 
thousands of dollars every year to maintain 
and guard the White House fleet of hell- 
copters, airplanes, automobiles and yachts. 

No other U.S. President—and, for that 
matter, no foreign potentate—ever has had 
at his disposal such a varied array of trans- 
port for journeys long or short, swift or slow, 
on land or sea or in the air, for business or 
pleasure. 


Interest Rates and Balance of Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, both the 
Senate and the House individually, and 
in joint hearings, are showing a proper 
and well-deserved concern over the bal- 
ance-of-payment situation in the United 
States. A strong sentiment has been 
expressed in all the hearings relative to 
this subject, for an increase in interest 
rates as an effective device to stem the 
outflow of cash from the United States 
to other countries which might have, at 
a given moment, a more lucrative short- 
term interest rate. The argument has 
some semblance of plausibility and ema- 
nates from sources carrying a high de- 
gree of respectability. 

However, as in most decisions made in 
these complex days, it is of the greatest 
importance that we analyze most crit- 
ically such a suggestion on the basis of 
whether it will, in fact, get for us the 
results promised, and, on the basis of 
whether it carries a price tag we can 
afford to pay. 

On the first of these questions, it is 
interesting that the Associated Press, on 
July 15 of this year, carried a story out 
of New York, from which I quote: 

There is no systematic relationships be- 
tween interest rates on the availability of 
credit in the United States and the flow of 
money overseas, a study by the Federal Re- 
serye Bank of New York concluded Wednes- 

y. 
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Evidence regarding the question of whether 
international capital and gold flows tend to 
be interest induced is becoming more abun- 
dant and more confusing, the survey found. 

It had already occurred to some of us 
that the so readily accepted relationships 
between capital and gold outflow and 
interest rates might be subject to serious 
doubts. Contributing to this dubious at- 
titude was the observation that a goodly 
number of European countries, which 
had interest rates substantially below 
those now current in the United States, 
were not experiencing any problem in 
balance of payments. 

Now, about the price tag on to readily 
accepting the suggestion of increase in 
interest rates as a solution to our inter- 
national money problems. Let us see 
how this would in fact work. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, which has control of 
such matters, would authorize an in- 
crease in interest rates on short-term 
Government securities. This would in 
turn, immediately be reflected in all other 
fields of credit. I quote from the Wall 
Street Journal of June 26, 1963, to em- 
phasize the point. 

Short-term interest rates rose on several 
fronts in the money market, Several big sales 
finance firms and commercial paper dealers 
increased rates by one-eighth of a percent- 
age point on some maturities of paper. And 
dealers in bankers’ acceptances announced a 
similar rise in all maturities. The increase 
followed a continuing upward trend in yields 
on Treasury bills, which tend to set the pat- 
tern for short-term rates. 


What would the contemplated rise do 
to our domestic economy? Already, 
debt service load domestically is rather 
high. At present interest levels, over $10 
billion is required just to pay the interest 
on the national debt, and this repre- 
sents over 10 percent of the 1963 budget. 
For the average consumer the story is 
also not bright. Payments on install- 
ment paper and personal loans will 
amount to over $54 billion in 1963, which 
is a record high of 13.6 percent of all 
disposable income for the year. These 
figures are from the May 1963 issue of 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin. A previous 
issue points out that in 1962 individual 
income from interest was at $34 billion, 
and this does not reflect the interest in- 
come of corporate bodies. 

There are two very important aspects 
of this interest load picture. One is that 
interest income represents a very signifi- 
cant shift of economic wealth in our 
economy. The other is that interest in- 
come siphons off dollar volume from 
more dynamic economic activity where 
dollar velocity plays such an important 
role in economic growth and expansion. 
Higher interest will endanger the eco- 
nomic advance. Finally, we could legit- 
imately question the arbitrary increase in 
interest rates as a tool for international 
monetary control, when it is so contrary 
to the domestic economic facts. There is 
no shortage of lending funds. In fact, 
saving institutions have been hard 
pressed to find sound and remunerative 
investments for the funds now in hand. 
There is no possible incentive in such a 
situation for inflation. Quite to the con- 
trary, with high savings, high unemploy- 
ment, unused productive capacity, and a 
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drive on to reduce Government spend- 
ing all the factors to dictate an opposite 
move in the domestic scene are at work. 

It is not demonstrated technically, by 
expert opinion, or ordinarily, by com- 
monsense, that an increase in interest 
rates is either wise or necessary as a 
control move for international monetary 
balance for the United States. 

What are some of the commonsense 
aspects of our gold outflow position? At 
the risk of over simplifying and stating 
the obvious, could we point out two: 

First. We started out in the post World 
War II era with the giant share of the 
gold. By dint of being in the position 
of world banker during the war, and 
with a productive capacity which was 
never impaired by bombers or buzz 
bombs, the United States ended the war 
period with a substantial part of the 
world’s gold. 

It also is rather common knowledge 
that the output of gold from all the 
available sources in the world has only 
been a fraction of the requirements to 
back up a worldwide currency growth 
which could match the prewar growth 
in gross national production of all the 
nations. From 1950 to 1960, this growth 
of production which called for expan- 
sion of both credit and currency, was 
explosive. Naturally the heavy demand 
would be felt most where the gold was, 
that is, in the United States. 

Second. At the risk of seeming dis- 
respectful I think a little analogy to Las 
Vegas would be helpful. The housemen 
will tell you in a casino the money goes 
where the action is. That is you find a 
craptable with a crowd pressing to get 
in close enough to place a bet, and you 
will find one or more hot rollers, persons 
who are holding the dice for a period of 
time and rolling lots of numbers. This 
gives the evident possibility for bets 
which pay off—whether you are playing 
it close with the six-eight combinations, 
betting the line—the come—the field— 
or any craps. There is action for all and 
possible return commensurate with the 
odds. What we have been witnessing in 
international economics is not unlike 
the rush at the casino craptable. The 
action has been in West Germany, Italy, 
and France, and the Benelux countries. 
The action there has promised a wide 
variety of opportunity for returns and 
the money has gone with the action. 
It could only go from where it was to 
where it could get this action. And, we 
know where it was—in the vaults of Fort 
Knox. 

We should realize from this that our 
best approach to the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem is to increase the eco- 
nomic activity in the United States. An 
increase in interest will not do that. A 
reduction in taxes properly balanced be- 
tween forces for consumption and forces 
for production could. Increase in sup- 
port and encouragement for exports 
could. 

We do have some limitations. We will 
have to maintain a leadership in tech- 
nology. We will have to develop a flexi- 
bility in international credit which will 
take up the slack created by the con- 
tinuing lag in gold production. Most 
burdensome of all, we have to continue 
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to support and protect the dollar as the 
most popular medium of international 
exchange. 


Government Stockpiles a Natural Asset 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said recently and much more 
will be said in the days ahead concern- 
ing the stockpiling of strategic and 
critical materials and particularly so- 
called surpluses of such materials. 

As part of the background for the dis- 
cussion of our stockpiles I think it would 
be well for all Members to refresh their 
memories concerning the origin of the 
stockpile and some of the dangers in- 
volved in indiscriminate disposals. It is 
for this reason that I call the attention 
of the House to an article on the subject 
by Mr. Jess Larson, a man who has had 
as much experience as any other single 
individual in the Government’s procure- 
ment of defense materials. 

Following World War I service, Mr. 
Larson became general counsel of the 
War Assets Administration in 1946 and 
head of the agency in 1947. In 1949 
President Truman appointed him ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Works Agen- 
cy and later the same year he became 
first head of the new General Services 
Administration, a post he filled until 
February 1953. From 1951-53, he was 
also chief of the Defense Materials Pro- 
curement Agency with primary respon- 
sibility for the expansion of minerals 
production during the Korean War. A 
major general in the Air Force Reserve, 
Mr. Larson currently practices law in 
Washington, D.C. 

Under leave previously granted I in- 
clude with my remarks the article by 
Mr. Larson, titled “Government Stock- 
piles: A National Asset,” which appears 
in volume 28, No. 7, 1963 issue of Inco 
magazine published by the International 
Nickel Co., Inc.: 

GOVERNMENT STOCKPILES: A NATIONAL ASSET 

For the past 15 months, the U.S. Govern- 
ment has been actively reexamiining its poll- 
cles on stockpiling of strategic and critical 
materials as a safeguard against possible 
shortages during war or other national emer- 
gency. This reappraisal is due primarily to 
the efforts of my friend and colleague in the 
Truman administration, Senator STUART 
Syminoton, Democrat, of Missouri. 

Senator SYMINGTON, who shared with me 
the tribulations of the production emergency 
during the Korean War, had long felt that 
the veil of secrecy which surrounded Govern- 
ment stockpile holdings as late as January 
1962 was no longer justified. He therefore 
urged President Kennedy to release all stock- 
pile data and to begin a full-scale review of 
stockpiling policies. Senator SYMINGTON 
himself began a lengthy Senate investigation 
into all phases of stockpiling, for the first 
time disclosing details on the extent of U.S. 
holdings and the nature of U.S. materials 
requirements. It was my pleasure to testify 
before the Symington Subcommittee on the 
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operation of the Defense Materials Procure- 
ment Agency during my stewardship. I did 
not then attempt to comment in detail on the 
current stockpiling situation. But in view 
of the fact that attention is now shifting 
from past history to the policy implications, 
I am pleased to take the opportunity now 
to state the views which I have derived from 
my experience in this field both in and out 
of Government. 

At the outset, let me say that release to the 
public of detailed information on the stock- 
piling programs was long overdue. Once we 
achieved our stockpiling goals, secrecy added 
little to our national security, but served to 
create unnecessary doubts about operation 
of the program. My experience in Govern- 
ment taught me that it is always best to con- 
duct the public’s business with maximum 
disclosure and full accountability. Senator 
SYMINGTON deserves general approbation for 
spreading the facts on the public record. 

The United States currently holds 95 items 
ranging alphabetically from aluminum to 
zirconium ore in three stockpiles—the Na- 
tional Stockpile, the Defense Production Act 
Inventory, and the Supplemental Stockpile. 
U.S. holdings of these materials are worth 
approximately $7.6 billion at current market 
prices. Of this amount, approximately $3.3 
billion is classified as surplus to present U.S. 
strategic requirements. Acquisition of these 
materials cost nearly 68.7 billion. Although 
some materials—nickel, for example——are 
worth more on the average than when they 
were purchased, others have lost consider- 
able apparent value due to the depressed 
state of the minerals industry and other fac- 
tors such as new technology. 

Nearly three-fourths of the $7.6 billion 
total is in the National Stockpile, established 
by Congress under the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stockpiling Act of 1946. The Na- 
tional Stockpile is a bank of war-essential 
materials intended to be withdrawn only 
during grave national emergency. The 
stockpile was accumulated under the super- 
vision of Congress through its appropriations 
Committees, which in every case reviewed 
proposed expenditures for the purchase of 
strategic materials. Materials and amounts 
to be stockpiled were determined by calcula- 
tion of the probable difference between (1) 
U.S. strategic needs in wartime and (2) the 
anticipated supply of materials from de- 
pendable sources. By their nature, these 
calculations are only educated guesses, 
which have varied sharply from time to time 
due to changing assumptions, For example, 
a 1958 decision to plan for a 3-year 
emergency instead of a 5-year emergency 
automatically lowered stockpile objectives 
40 percent. This single change created 
most of the present “surplus.” Another 
decision could abolish the surplus—even 
start the Government buying again. In- 
deed, over the past decade purchase goals 
for most materials have gone up and down 
like a roller coaster. 

Congress has always maintained strict con- 
trol over disposals from the National Stock- 
pile, considering it strictly an emergency 
reserve and that indiscriminate 
sales would drastically affect the minerals 
market. The 1946 act requires 6 months’ 
notice and express approval by both Houses 
of Congress for any disposal from the Na- 
tional Stockpile, except for war use or rota- 
tion or because of obsolescence. 

The second of the stockpiles, the Defense 
Production Act Inventory, contains slightly 
less than one-eighth of the Government's 
holdings of strategic materials. Except in 
a few special situations, these materials were 
not accumulated for stockpiling purposes. 
In the main, they represent purchases made 
under the Defense Production Act of 1950 
to encourage expansion of basic production 
capacity to meet the requirements of the 
military services in the Korean conflict and 
to satisfy growing demands of the domestic 
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economy. Stockpiling needs figured in this 
program only to the extent that they in- 
fluenced the setting of expansion goals. 

Because of the forced-draft effort involved 
in the DPA program, mining companies 
were requested by the Government to ex- 
pand their mines, smelters, and refineries 
far beyond anticipated civilian market needs 
and thus to risk substantial overcapacity in 
the years ahead. DPA contracts obligated 
the Government to acquire only those ma- 
terials which could not be sold on the open 
market. Congress adopted the purchase 
contract method as a preferred approach on 
the advice of those of us who knew what 
the Government had lost in selling the war 
plants it built during World War I and World 
War II. Everyone understood that the Gov- 
ernment would have to pay more, on the 
average, for materials it purchased than the 
same commodities would bring on the open 
market. The objective was to bring addi- 
tional facilities into production—and this 
necessarily meant, within reasonable limits, 
an element of subsidy or incentive. More- 
over, Congress decided it would be cheaper 
in the long run to encourage private industry 
to expand than it would be for the Govern- 
ment to build additional facilities which 
would later have to be sold at a substantial 
loss. Stockpiling was merely a byproduct of 
this public policy decision. 

Disposals from the DPA Inventory do not 
require congressional approval, but they may 
not be made at less than the current domes- 


tic market price. 
gram asking the mining 
industry to raise its production targets, Con- 
gress undertook a moral commitment not to 
allow the inventory to be resold in such a 
Way as to undermine the structure of the 
minerals market. To contend otherwise is 
to argue that Congress contemplated the de- 
struction at a future date of the very pro- 
duction capacity it was seeking to create, 

A third stockpile, the supplemental stock- 
pile, containing about one-seventh of the 
Government's holdings, has been built up 
primarily as a result of barter transactions 
in which surpluses of perishable farm goods 
were exchanged for foreign strategic and 
critical materials. These materials cost less 
to store than farm surpluses and are vir- 
tually imperishable. As it affects the sup- 
plemental stockpile, the barter program is 
strictly a budgetary convenience, not a stock- 
piling In fiscal 1962, it cost $124 
million (less than one-fifth of 1 percent 
of the purchase price) to store all strategic 
and critical materials; the cost for storing 
and handling the farm surplus was $391.2 
million (8 percent of the purchase price). 
While it is probably sound public policy to 
exchange some of our excess food for more 
durable materials, it would be manifestly 
unfair to the minerals industry if metals 
obtained in the trade were later dumped on 
the market. For this reason, the law pro- 
vides that materials may not be released 
from the supplemental stockpile without ex- 
press approval of Congress, 

Despite the careful limits which Congress 
has seen fit to impose on stockpile disposals, 
some persons have recently argued that the 
Government should begin to sell its surplus 
materials as swiftly as possible in order to 
convert its holdings into cash and lower the 
national debt. Like everyone else, I recently 
completed my yearly accounting to the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, and I am therefore 
even more sympathetic than usual to efforts 
to relieve the taxpayer's burdens. 

But we ought not to lose sight of one pre- 
eminent fact; the Government's stockpiles 
are an asset—not a liability. They provide 
us now and for the future with a ready re- 
serve of irreplaceable raw materials. In event 
of war or other. emergency, these materials 
are acknowledged to be critical to our na- 
tional safety. But they are equally essen- 
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tial to our national economic life and to our 
status as a world power. 


RISING METALS REQUIREMENTS 


U.S. industry is an incredible maw. As 
pointed out recently in the monumental 
study, “Resources in America’s Future,” U.S. 
requirements for most of the major metals 
are expected to rise much faster than popu- 
lation between now and the end of the cen- 
tury. “It is probable that in the future the 
United States will become more dependent 
on foreign sources of supply,” the study 
reports. “Rising economic development 
throughout the world will increase demand 
for minerals in other countries. This may 
tend to limit the amounts available to the 
United States, raise costs, or both. It also 
introduces. greater uncertainty and injects 
yet less precise factors into a picture al- 
ready full of uncertainties.” Of the mate- 
rials for which there are stockpiling objec- 
tives, the United States is self-sufficient in 
only three—magnesium, molybdenum, and 
vanadium. For a third of the commodities 
in the stockpile, we are completely or almost 
completely dependent on oversea sources. 
In such circumstances, it would be the height 
of improvidence to dissipate stocks already 
above ground and in the Government's pos- 
session, z 

If we do this foolish thing, we may regret 
it later—not least because the shifting cur- 
rents of the cold war mean we cannot be 
confident that existing foreign sources will 
always be accessible. It is sobering to realize 
that Cuba was counted among nearby coun- 
tries whose supplies were regarded as safely 
available even in time of war. To compound 
the difficulty occasioned by Cuba’s changed 
status, supplies from that source have now 
fallen into the hands of the other side in 
the cold war. As this experience has shown, 


a coup d'etat in a major minerals- producing 


country can cause a number of apparent 
surpluses to vanish in a flash. 

Even more is involyed, however, than the 
possible squandering of scarce resources. 
Disposal of these materials would also do an 
injustice to the minerals industry, which 
by and large during a period of vital national 
need res warmly to the urgent re- 
quest of the U.S. Government for increased 
production. In some cases industry leaders 
felt strongly that a slower pace of develop- 
ment would have been better for the long- 
range health of the minerals economy. Yet 
they swallowed their reservations and they 
produced, 

I do not believe that the mining industry's 
performance during this emergency should 
be measured by a narrow interpretation of 
so-called corporate profits. While, person- 
ally, I hold no brief for any man whose 
pocketbook in ‘time of national emergency 
looms larger than his country’s need, we 
should be most careful before judging a 
particular level of profit in a particular con- 
tract. Many factors must be considered. 
Mining is a business in which there are more 
strikeouts than strikes, Substantial profits 
on the winners are needed to recoup on 
the losers. The overwhelming majority of 
companies received no more than reasonable 
rates of return on their contracts and did 
their level best to deliver all the Government 
wanted on the Government's timetable. For 
this service In time of crisis, It would be a 
poor sort of thanks to open the stockpile 
sluice gates into markets which are in many 
cases already overburdened with supplies. 

DISPOSAL DANGERS 

Indiscriminate disposal could wreck the 
market for certain price-volatlle minerals. 
Among those that would be most seriously 
affected are many commodities on which the 
underdeveloped countries of Latin America, 
Africa, and the Far East depend so heavily 
for already inadequate foreign exchange 
earrings. A substantial drop in the price 
of any of these basic metals would do more 
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damage to the Alliance for Progress than 
could possibly be repaired on current foreign 
assistance budgets. 

Such disposals would also do great dam- 
age to the U.S. mining industry at a time 
when we can ill afford further slowdown in 
the domestic economy. At such a cost, re- 
duction in the national debt would be one 
of those false economies which in the end 
exact a heavy toll of dollars and misery. 

Those urging disposal assert that it would 
be handied so as to avert market disruption, 
but recent experience has not been reassur- 
ing. For example: (1) Despite administra- 
tive regulations providing for consultation 
with industry in the development of disposal 
plans, industry views have not always been 
solicited, nor has industry always been kept 
informed about the Government's intentions. 
(2) Despite assurances to the contrary, dis- 
posal planning has normally been on a 
piecemeal rather than a long-term basis. 
(3) Plans have been adopted which clearly 
violate the spirit if not quite the letter of 
the law. Under these plans, a contractor 
agrees to receive payment for goods or serv- 
ices in surplus materials, which he must 
necessarily sell at a discount in order to 
realize his money. Thus the contractor 
must do what the Government is forbidden 
to do—sell below the established market 
price. Yet, the Government is able to claim 
that it observed the rules. 

With such a record to look upon, is it any 
wonder that the very possibility of disposal 
action is sufficient to cause a palpitation in 
the market? 

In counseling against disposal of stock- 
pile surpluses, I am not raising any objection 
to rotation of materials which deteriorate. 
Nor am I opposed to disposal, under careful 
controls, of materials which are obsolescent 
or otherwise unsuited to emergency use. 
These steps are n for the mainte- 
nance of a quality stockpile. Disposal of 
surpluses might also be permitted in periods 
of rising prices and short supply so as to re- 
lieve pressures on domestic industry. 

With these exceptions, however, sound 
public policy in my judgment calls for in- 
definite retention of all materials currently 
held in the three stockpiles. 


MITIGATING ECONOMIC RISKS 


The decision of course, rests with Congress 
and the executive branch. They may not be 
persuaded that the risks to the mining in- 
dustry or the needs of the future justify 
retention of stocks in excess of strict 
emergency needs, If the U.S. Government, 
in its wisdom, should override all misgivings 
and decide in favor of disposal, I would 
urge as strongly aa possible that the 
following minimum conditions be rigorously 
observed—in fact and not merely in from: 

1. Disposal should take place only on the 
basis of long-range plans, developed in full 
consultation with representatives of the 
affected industry. Piecemeal disposals 
should be completely avoided. This would 
permit the industry to plan production and 
marketing with some degree of assurance 
regarding the Government's future market 
role. 

2. Because of the overriding need to avoid 
market disruption, disposal legislation should 
require sales by the Government to be made 
through normal channels of trade whenever 
possible. It would be a dangerous mistake 
to employ disposal for rearranging existing 
market patterns, Yet, at the insistence of 
the Justice Department, the Government has 
recently refused offers by major producers 
in certain minerals Industries to buy back 
any surplus which the Government Is secking 
to sell and to dispose of this material without 
profit. The Justice Department's objections 
were on antitrust grounds. If an antitrust 
problem exists, it should be settled in court. 
We cannot have a disposal program which 
both promises to avoid market disruption 
and which also sets out deliberately to create 
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it. Accordingly, Congress should explicitly 
authorize liquidation through the producers 
for resale without profit if an industry is 
prepared to make such a proposal. 

3. All disposal plans (except those involv- 
ing rotation or obsolescence), including plans 
for the DPA inventory, should be submitted 
to Congress 30 days before they are proposed 
to go into effect. No disposals should in 
fact be permitted until Congress has ap- 
proved the plan by affirmative vote of both 
houses. This procedure is vital since the 
mining industry and other affected parties 
cannot otherwise be certain that their views 
will be adequately considered. Administra- 
tive guarantees about consultation have 
proved illusory in the past, and there is no 
reason to believe they will be any more 
meaningful in the future. The chief com- 
plaint made against procedures requiring 
congressional approval is that they are time- 
consuming and will sometimes deprive the 
Government of an opportunity to make a 
spot sale. Reliance on long-range plans will 
partly overcome this problem, since sufficient 
flexibility will presumably be allowed within 
the broad limits of a long-range disposal plan 
for adjustment to changing market condi- 
tions, A 30-day hold“ on individual plans 
(as contrasted to the present 6 months 
hold“ on disposals from the strategic stock- 
pile) would also ease this problem. In addi- 
tion, Congress might consider a procedure 
under which a proposed disposal plan could 
be brought directly to a vote if not acted on 
in committee at the end of 60 to 90 days. 

4. A flat ban should be imposed on dis- 
posals requiring Government contractors to 
take surplus materials as payment for pro- 
curement orders or as payment-in-kind for 
the upgrading of dissimilar materials—e.g., 
payment in aluminum or nickel for up- 
grading maganese or columbium. Since the 
contractor will normally be compelled to sell 
at a discount in order to realize his money, 
market disruption is implicit in any such 
transaction. 

Observance of these conditions would miti- 
gate many of the economic risks involved in 
disposal. It would not, however, render dis- 
posal any less undesirable in my Judgment 
from the standpoint of the Nation's future 
best interests. I hope Congress and the ex- 
ecutive branch will not be stampeded into 
an unwise action on this issue. 


Goldwater Holds Key Tramp 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert the following 
editorial which emphasizes one of Gorp- 
watrr’s strongest points: frankness. It 
is certainly refreshing to read this type 
of journalism. 

The article follows: 
[From the Peoria (HI.) Journal Star, July 14, 

1963] 


GOLDWATER'S Trump Carp; FRANKNESS 

Four months ago, if anyone had suggested 
that Senator Barry GoLDWaTER had a chance 
of being a candidate for President—much 
loss elected—he'd have been hooted at by all 
the pros.“ 

Yet, today, the GOP has some very savvy 
politicians trying to develop a “Stop Gon- 
WATER” campaign, and the professional po- 
litical observers are sharpening their pencils 
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and doing some State-by-State calculations 
suggesting that Gotowatrer might win. 

Some of the statisticlans are saying that 
on the basis of these calculations he's about 
the only candidate who might win over the 
incumbent President in 1964. (The records 
of history indicate that a President has a 
tremendous advantage toward reelection to 
the second term.) 

What has happened? How is this pos- 
sible? 

Haven't we been told for years that a 
candidate, to win, must appeal to the inde- 
pendent voter,“ and to do this he must be a 
middle-of-the-roader? A conservative“ 
hasn't a chance? 

The experts“ are beginning to discover 
that the American people do not submit to 
their rules. Especially, they do not submit 
to such dogma becoming permanent. 

Unuestionably, the nature of GOLDWATER'S 
appeal that has moved him from narrow 
waters into the broad stream of the Nation's 
attention is his frankness. 

For years the man has said things un- 
popular as well as popular without checking 
the opinion polls first or trying to get the 
votes of this bloc or that bloc. 

And the American people, in sizable num- 
bers, have a natural respect for a politician 
with conviction and an honesty of purpose. 

Eisenhower's tremendous appeal, un- 
matched as the cold figures show in this gen- 
eration, was without a doubt the impression 
that, right or wrong, he believed in what he 
did and was not trying to play political tricks 
on the public. 

Meanwhile, the very fact that the profes- 
sionals have come to recognize it so reluc- 
tantly is the best evidence that BARRY GOLD- 
warn has become a very large figure on the 
national stage. 

If he continues to function in a forth- 
right manner, and doesn't start trying to 
please everybody, he may get bigger. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Sec- 
ond World War caused misery and mis- 
fortune to untold millions of people in 
many parts of the world, but perhaps no 
one group of people suffered and sacri- 
ficed as much as those in eastern and 
central Europe. The most ferocious 
fighting of the war took place there, the 
worst atrocities of the war were com- 
mitted in these countries, the people 
there bore the heaviest brunt of the war 
for more than 5 years, and their home- 
lands during those years were among the 
most ravaged parts of the Eurasian 
continent. But these people, numbering 
some 100 million and including the Esto- 
nians, Latvians, and Lithuanians in the 
Baltic area, Bulgarians and Rumanians 
in the Balkans, the Poles, Hungarians 
and Czechoslovaks, suffered and lived 
with the hope that at the end of that 
world struggle they would be rewarded 
their freedom and liberty. With that 
single and overriding goal in mind they 
fought their oppressors, struggled for 
their freedom and gave their lives by the 
Millions. At the end of the war, how- 
ever, instead of being rewarded with 
freedom they all were saddled with the 
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worst type of tyranny imposed upon them 
by the Government of the Soviet Union. 

Today these countries form the Soviet 
satellite countries, the captive nations 
of Europe, imprisoned and totally iso- 
lated from the free world by the Iron 
Curtain that separates them from the 
West. 

Since the end of the war the fate of 
these helpless and unfortunate peoples 
have been among the principal concerns 
of the Government of this country. Our 
leaders have done their utmost to bring 
about their freedom through peaceful 
means and diplomatic negotiations, but 
thus far all their efforts have failed to 
produce the desired result, But the U.S. 
continues to hope, and believe, in the 
eventual freedom of the satellite peo- 
ples, As. evidence of our good inten- 
tions, the Congress enacted legislation 
in 1959 whereby the President is em- 
powered to proclaim the third week of 
July of each year as Captive Nations 
Week, designating such a week as one 
of national observance and commemora- 
tion. As a Member of Congress I am 
proud of this legislation, and proud to 
reassert today our continuing faith that 
freedom will eventually triumph over 
totalitarian communism. 


Rey. James L. Vizzard of National Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference Views Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s Proposed National 
Service Corps as Sharing of Tal- 


ent and Abundance at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on Labor, chaired by 
our distinguished colleague from New 
Jersey, Congressman FRANK THOMPSON, 
has been conducting hearings on Presi- 
dent Kennedy's proposal for the estab- 
lishment of a National Service Corps, 
more commonly referred to as the do- 
mestic peace corps. I hope that this 
legislation soon reaches the floor for de- 
bate. There is a tremendous need for 
such a domestic peace corps, and to quote 
President Kennedy: 

We shall be judged more by what we do 
at home than by what we preach abroad. 


The National Service Corps would be 
able to overcome local apathy and handi- 
caps. Working in conjunction with the 
rest of the Government agencies and be- 
ing a part of the Federal Government, 
the Corps would have by birthright a 
certain kind of perspective on national 
needs. Its projects and its purposes, be- 
cause part of a national endeavor, would 
automatically be the object of a certain 
kind of curiosity and publicity. And 
persons, young and old, unsure about 
how to involve themselves in meaningful 
volunteer commitment, would have no 
trouble in contacting such a centralized 
and highly publicized group. The Corps 
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should always operate on a local invita- 
tion basis because only in this way can 
we be assured that it will be helping 
those communities who genuinely want 
help. 

Mr. Speaker, as a proponent of the 
National Service Corps, I include, under 
unanimous consent, in the Appendix with 
my remarks the following very interest- 
ing and illuminating article on the pro- 
posed National Service Corps by Rev. 
James L. Vizzard, entitled “Sharing Tal- 
ent and Abundance at Home,” and pub- 
lished in the July 7 edition of Our Sun- 
day Visitor, the National Catholic Ac- 
tion Weekly. Father Vizzard is the di- 
rector of the Washington office of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence: 

SHARING TALENT AND ABUNDANCE aT Hour 
(By Rev. James L. Vizzard) 


Today in America millions live in poverty, 
ignorance, and disease in the midst of the 
general prosperity of this affluent Nation, 

Who are these people? Where are they? 
They are migrant workers, slum dwellers, 
residents of depressed or isolated rural areas, 
trapped in the vicious circle of madequate 
education and lack of opportunity. They 
are the mentally ill and retarded, shut away 
in understaffed, overcrowded institutions, 
who have no hope of cure or rehabilitation 
because there are simply not enough people 
to take care of them, 

These Americans need person-to-person 
help: instructions, inspiration, someone to 
show the way. 

President John F. Kennedy's appeal for a 
“domestic Peace Corps” is a challenge to 
Americans to do something about this sit- 
uation, The Nation, and particularly Cath- 
olic citizens, must not fall to answer. 

It is a challenge to build new bridges of 
human concern between people who need 
help and people who have the desire to give 
help, to bring the spirit of the Peace Corps 
overseas to community service programs at 
home. 

The Peace Corps, when first proposed, was 
considered to be an idealistic dream that 
would soon turn into a nightmare. The fact 
is that the Corps is now proclaimed an out- 
standing succes even by many of those who 
first opposed the idea. 

If nothing else, the Peace Corps resound- 
ingly proved the readines and capacity of 
the young and the youthful spirited of this 
country to give generously of themselves in 
the service of people in need. It is now felt 
that this same generous spirit should be 
challenged by the urgent needs of millions 
of our own fellow citizens. 

WIDE CATHOLIC SUPPORT 


Leaders in the field of social service and 
human welfare zed the pressing need 
for improved and expanded service pro- 
grams throughout the country. Plans for 
President Kennedy's program—officially 
named the National Service Corps—have al- 
ready won enthusiastic support from any 
number of Catholic organizations: The Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Charities, the 
Bishops’ Committee for Migrant Workers, 
the Bishops’ Committee for the Spanish 
Speaking, the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, the National Council of Catholic 
Men, the National Council of Catholic Wo- 
men, the National Federation of Catholic 
College Students. Dozens of other organiza- 
tions and distinguished individuals of other 
faiths have likewise endorsed the idea. 

But the most eloquent testimony for the 
need of such a program comes from the mil- 
lions of Americans who do not know, hence 
have not experienced or enjoyed the better 
way of living which is common to the ma- 


jority of our citizens. 
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Each group has different problems, but 
they share one common plight: They are 
becoming increasingly isolated from the rest 
of society. They are out of tight and often 
forgotten. 

The migrant laborer and his family are 
typical: this wandering worker is vitally im- 
portant to the great crop growers of the farm 
belts. With all its mechanical advance, 
science has found no substitute for his 
labor, for the job he does with his hands. 
-Yet he has no home in the communities 
where he gathers in the crops, his education 
and health are neglected. 

Nobody knows with any accuracy how 
many migrant workers there are. The ironic 
fact ls that more money is spent in counting 
and tracing migratory birds than migratory 
citizens. But our citizen migratory labor 
force, numbering at least up in the high 
hundreds of thousands, moves ench year 
from town to town and State to State, fol- 
lowing the sun and the harvest, These peo- 
ple have an average annual individual in- 
come of less than $1,000. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of the children migrate with their 
parents. Almost all of the children are re- 
tarded educationally from 1 to 4 years. The 
average adult migrant worker achieves only 
a fifth-grade education. 


IMMEDIATE HELP 


A National Service Corps can bring imme- 
diate help and hope to these people, in the 
form of human assistance to attack in- 
dividual problems. But the work of the 
corps will have a more important, long- 
range effect. 

It will focus greater State and community 
attention on the plight of the workers, pave 
the way for the establishment of new com- 
munity service programs to benefit the ml- 
grants, and arouse enough citizen interest in 
the problems to promote better Federal and 
State migrant welfare programs. 

A Cabinet-level committee was appointed 
by President Kennedy last November to de- 
termine the areas of greatest need, how the 
corps could help, what kind of help com- 
munities might ask for, and to gage the 
interest of States and communities in having 
the corps come to work on local problems. 

Among the migrants, the corpsmen could 
expand the educational services for children, 
teach adult classes, act as guidance directors, 
provide recreational facilities and direct the 

ts and their familles to already exist- 
ing community services. 

Mutural distrust and misunderstanding 
between the two groups often lead to the 
community’s lack of interest in improving 
the migrants’ condition. By encouraging 
the migrants to carry out self-improvement 
projects and by encouraging local residents 
to sponsor youth clubs, recreation projects 
and other joint programs, the corpsmen could 
bring residents and migrants closer together 
in a new realization of the whole commu- 
nity's needs. 

The tasks outlined for Natlonal Service 
Corpsmen in migrant labor camps, as well as 
in other areas of need, are difficult ones; the 
jobs lack the glamour of Peace Corps assign- 
ments in foreign lands, Yet these jobs must 
be done—they represent a new chance for 
33 million people to achieve a better life. 

What kinds of people will the corps need 
to do the hard work at home? Basic quali- 
fications are: a minimum of 18 years of age, 
and sufficient skill and maturity to perform 
needed services. 

In many cases, corpsmen will benefit from 
having a special skill, such as carpentry, or 
specialized training, such as nursing. But in 
general, a background of liberal arts will be 
a good qualification, although a college de- 
gree is not necessary. Corpsmen will receive 
4 to 6 weeks of training before going on 
ass mt. The training period will ac- 
quaint the corpsman with the nature of his 
assignment and provide him with special 
skills he will need. Corpsmen will serve for 
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1 year without pay, but with a modest sub- 
sistence allowance and termination payment. 

This period of service will inspire many 
young people to choose life-long careers In 
the helping professions—the ministry, teach- 
ing. nursing, medicine, social work—all in 
desperate need of thousands more members. 

HEARINGS IN PROCESS 


Hearings on this worthwhile program are 
now being conducted by Congress. The Na- 
tional Service Corps proposal has aroused 
controversy, just as the idea of the Peace 
Corps drew objections 2 years ago. 

Critics of the program say the corps con- 
stitutes Federal intrusion into problems of 
State and local concern. But the corps 
would teke on a project only where it was 
invited to work, only when a community 
asked for help from the outside. When the 
community furnished enough local volun- 
teers to take over a project, the corpsmen 
would move on, 

Other critics say the program would cost 
too much; that it is not needed, especially in 
the year of a proposed tax cut. 

Not needed? Is that the answer this coun- 
try wilI continue to give to one-sixth of her 
people? The program is modest in scope and 
cost. It will be limited to a maximum of 
5,000 corpsmen. Cost is estimated at $5 mil- 
lion for the first year. Surely this is a small 
answer, It amounts to less than the price of 
a cup of coffee per year for each US. citizen. 

But it is an all-important beginning, a 
first step we must take now toward bettering 
our community service programs and toward 
bettering the lives of those who need our 
help. 

To religiously motivated people, such as I 
am sure American Catholics are, the call for 
a domestic Service Corps can rightly be con- 
sidered a renewal in a very practical and im- 
mediate way of the Injunction of Christ, 
our Lord, to feed the hungry, clothe the na- 
ked, to come to the ald of the affilcted for 
“whatsover you do to the least of these my 
brethren, you do it unto Me.“ 


Hugh J. Addonizio, Champion of Civil 
Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, for 14 
years while he was amongst us as a col- 
league, the present mayor of my home- 
town always acted with courage and de- 
termination in his advocacy of civil 
rights for all Americans. 

It is, therefore, no surprise to see Hugh 
Addonizio leading Newark in its enlight- 
ened attempt to assure equal rights and 
opportunities without regard for race, 
color, religion or national origin. 

The calm, forthright, prompt action 
by Mayor Addonizio and others in New- 
ark stand in contrast to some of the eva- 
sive or violent action taken in other 
parts of our Nation. 

I hope that Hugh Addonizio and New- 
ark will serve as an example to other 
Jeaders and communities. And, so that 
my colleagues can see the reaction to the 
mayor's program, I would like at this 
point to insert an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Newark Star-Ledger on 
July 12. 
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Mayor Addonizio, in handling the contro- 
versy over alleged discrimination among 
construction crews at the new Barringer 
High School in Newark, has outlined a pos- 
sible pattern to work out this dispute, as 
well as similar ones which may arise in the 
future, 

It would be well for all parties concerned 
to keep in mind that the city of Newark, in- 
cluding the Addonizio administration, is 
anxious to resolve such controversics in full 
justice to everyone concerned. 

This is not a fight in which officialdom 
Is out to set up every roadblock and obstacle 
to the realization of full civil rights for all 
citizens. On the contrary, there is deep con- 
cern that violation of civil rights be doalt 
with sterniy, expeditiously and in complete 
fairness. 

This is in contrast to the civil rights 
struggle in some parts of the South where 
local officials have no sympathy for the 
cause being waged by the Negroes, There is 
no similar lack of sympathy in Newark, or 
in the rest of New Jersey. 

There is, instead, the frank admission 
that the cause is Just and that steps must be 
taken without delay to try and assure equal 
rights and opportunities without regard for 
race. 

There certainly was no stubborn opposi- 
tion on the part of Newark officials to the 
realization of these aims. The attitude, 
rather, has been one of willingness to tackle 
the problem. There also has been a keen 
awareness of the impatience for action by 
the victims of discrimination. 

There has been no attempt to obfuscate, 
evade or delay the institution of a realistic 
and meaningful program to provide tangible 
results. There has been the conviction that 
such results could be obtained through ne- 
gotiation in good faith by men of good will. 

This still offers the most effective and most 
expeditious way to attain the desired results. 

The agreement reached by Mayor Addo- 
nizio and the Essex County Building Trades 
Council should provide the framework in 
which the Barringer controversies can be re- 
solved in this spirit. And it could provide a 
pattern for resolving other controversies, 

The essence of the agreement is the dec- 
laration “to sit down immediately with re- 
sponsible members of the Negro community 
to establish a workable program to prevent 
job discrimination tn any form whatsoever.” 

This is a clear and unequivocal statement. 

If it is followed up by a determined and 
sincere effort by all parties to the contro- 
versy, it could mean a giant step forward. 


The Great Indiana Port Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, the great 
port debate has commanded the atten- 
tion of Hoosiers for many years. For- 
tunately the port is closer to reality than 
it has ever been. 

In the June 1963 issue of Indiana 
Business and Industry, Joseph R. Hart- 
ley, professor of transportation, Indiana 
University, has submitted an excellent 
article on the very question of the In- 
diana port. Mr. Hartley has been a stu- 
dent of the feasibility of the port for 
many years and I believe his conclusions 
are to be respected. He did his original 
study on the Indiana deep water port for 
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Gov. Harold W. Handley. Mr. Hartley 
has also testified and advised for Gov- 
ernor Handley, Governor Welsh, the Port 
Commission and the General Assembly 
of Indiana. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include Mr. Hartley’s article in 
today’s Rrcorp, as follows: 


Tue Great INDIANA Port ISSUE 


(By Joseph R. Hartley, professor cf trans- 
portation, Indiana University) 

Few public investment decisions have been 
more heatedly and dramatically debated than 
the controversy over the proposed harbor 
near Burns Ditch between Gary and Michi- 
gan City. Indeed, the issue has become so 
intense that many businessmen have been 
confused by the exaggerations, charges, and 
countercharges. This article will attempt 
to clear the air with respect to the economic 
aspects of the port question but the political 
considerations must be handled by someone 
more expert than the author in that realm. 


ECONOMIES OF WATER TRANSPORTATION 


No one can intelligently discuss the In- 
diana port without some familiarity with the 
inherent advantages of watcr transportation; 
fortunately one need not be an “old salt” 
to know about the business aspect of ship 
operation. Water transportation provides 
the most efficient means known for the 
movement of low-value commodities in bulk. 
Costs via large ocean vessels and lake boats 
run as low as 1 to 2 mills per ton-mile (1 
ton moved 1 mile). This contrasts with 
typical costs for bulk goods moved via rail- 
road of approximately 1 cent per ton-mile 
although new integrated trains promise 
dramatic new effilcencies where suffileent 
volume exists to use the capacity. Truck 
costs for long-hauls of bulk goods exceed 
those of railroads while inland river barge- 
lines usually incur costs ranging from 3 to 
6 mills per ton-mile . 

The economies of Great Lakes shipping 
obviously are tremendous and one need not 
accept the testimony of economists on this 
score. He need only observe the effects of 
the lakes on Milwaukee, Chicago, Gary, De- 
troit, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, and Toron- 
to. Water transportation has historically 
been one of the greatest industiral colonizers 
in the Western World. 

Indeed, only four cities in the United 
States with populations exceeding 500,000 
are not located on navigable water. 


THE SEAWAY PROJECT—LAST STEP TO THE PORT 


For the last 130 years North Americans 
have steadily been widening, decpening, and 
bullding locks at the various connecting 
channels between the Great Lakes where the 
water level drops. The lake ports were de- 
veloped and deepened accordingly with most 
of them, including Lake Calument of Chi- 
cago, providing 21 feet of water for vessels. 
Many smaller ones had depths of 15 to 18 
feet—enough for only small, inefficient ships 
by today's standards, 

Completion of the St, Lawrence Seaway 
in 1959 was a dramatic event for Indiana 
and the rest of the Nation. In one stroke it 
transformed the lakes for economic purposes 
into an inland ocean and provided much 
deeper depths of 27 feet. But this change 
suddenly outmoded virtually all the port 
facilities on the lakes in terms of depths, 
types of cargo handling equipment, and ca- 
pacity, Anticipating the scaway's comple- 
tion, the government of Indiana started an 
active program to plan for a truly deepwater 
port that would be compatible with seaway 
requirements and potentialities. 

DO WE NEED THE PORT? 

There can be no question that the eco- 
nomic savings in tion cost from 
construciton of the port will exceed the 
investment many times over. The author 
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estimates that the annual economic savings 
may well average 10 times the annual cost. 
The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers’ feasibil- 
ity study published in January 1962, esti- 
mates a somewhat lower benefit/cost of 
68 to 1 but their projections do not include 
the enormous tonnage that will be generated 
by the proposed Bethlehem Steel facility. 
That firm had not made a public commit- 
ment to build the plant when the study was 
being conducted. The corps estimates ton- 
nages on page 17 of its report as follows in 
annual averages during the 50-year amortiza- 
tion life of the port: 


Un tens] 


Steel plant Reeuipts 


Shipments 


The steel plant refers only to the Midwest 
Steel facility being built by National Steel. 
Completion of an integrated mill by Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp. eventually could add 
another 10 million tons to the potential 
traffic of the port for a total of about 25 
million tons per year. This is clearly suffi- 
cient volume to justify a port. 

ARE OTHER SITES SUPERIOR TO BURNS DITCH? 


Few questions have been quite as confused 
as the one about the best site for the port. 
‘Those who wish to preserve all of the sand 
dunes for a park seem conyinced that any 
other site is preferable economically. Chicago 
interest and some of the Indiana communi- 
ties to the west believe that they should have 
the port where the cargo is. 

Both views miss the point. The prime 
justification for this port is not from exist- 
ing freight but the potential of 10 to 20 
million tons of cargo from two entirely new 
steel plants and from the firms that will be 
attracted to the port. Fortunately the same 
facility that carries this new traffic can also 
carry considerable coal, grain, and general 
cargo more efficiently than by existing routes. 
Construction of breakwaters in the vicinity 
of the Dlinois-Indiana border could not ef- 
fectively meet the needs of the new firms. 
Furthermore, there is little room in the area 
west of Gary for the construction of great 
new heavy industries and the resultant ur- 
banization. The present site affords almost 
unlimited land to the south for new factories 
using bulk freight, port shoreside facilities, 
rail backup yards, uncongested access to the 
Interstate Highway System via the Indiana 
toll road, and an entire new community. 

WILL THE PORT STIMULATE NEW ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT? 


Yes. The port would be a marginal eco- 
nomic investment without the steel mills 


being planned so the economic effects of the 


port and the mills should be analyzed to- 
gether. The two steel firms alone will ap- 
parently Invest about $1.5 billion or more in 
new facilities, Jaded as American are by 
billion dollar figures, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that this is a prodigious sum of 
new business investment, especially in an 
average-size State like Indiana. Most com- 
munities are elated to attract one new $15 
million plant. Cheap steel and access to 
low-cost water tion are powerful 
industrial colonizers. Ancillary steel fabri- 
cating firms and other industries will un- 
doubtedly invest another billion dollars or 
more in the next 30 years. Investment by 
service trades and in residential construction 
can be expected to approach the investment 
in the manufacturing sector. 
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A new economic base providing manufac- 
turing employment for 30,000 persons would 
be a conservative expectation. This in turn 
typically provides employment for at least 
an equal number employed in the support 
end service trades. Therefore, a total long- 
Tun employment of 60,000 persons can be 
realistically anticipated, Total family popu- 
lation would run two to three times that. 
If such projections seem mere pie in the 
sky, look a few miles to the west at one of 
the newest large cities in the Midwest. Gary 
developed out of waste sand and swamp land 
early in this century as a result of the glant 
United States Steel plant and substantial 
port development, 

WILL THE PORT INSURE NEARBY ECONOMIES? 

Any new business and transportation in- 
vestment intensifies competive pressures for 
fomeone, some communities, somewhere. 
However, improved operations by the injured 
firms and growth of the national market soon 
mitigate the negative impacts. Certainly the 
converse of the above statement would be a 
fatal formula for Indiana or any other State: 
ie., to reduce adjustments caused by tough 
competition, we should stop new business 
and transport investment. 

In any case the port will attract well over 
half of its traffic by generating new sources 
rather than diverting it from existing routes 
or firms. Certainly the new economic com- 
plex around the port will eliminate some 
jobs in surrounding communities and prob- 
ably in other steel firms. But for every job 
eliminated, multiple jobs will be created. 
Otherwise chambers of commerce and labor 
unions should battle valiantly against new 
plants which wish to move to their com- 
munities, 

BENEFITS TO THE STATE 


Southern Indiana coal will be more com- 
petitive in the Great Lakes coal market. 
Illinois and Indana grain can move more 
cheaply into export markets, The tax base 
of the State will be enlarged. Indiana firms 
and consumers in general will have more 
rapid and efficient access to overseas markets 
and to certain imported goods, Not the least 
of the effects will be the creation of a new, 
dynamic metropolitan market for many In- 
diana businesses and farmers. 

Only a fool would expect that such eco- 
nomic growth will not cause problems. 
Mere discussion of the port already has raised 
difficulties and tempers. But the problems 
of growth are not new to Americans and 
most of us would agree that they are less 
sobering then problems of decline and decay. 
Certainly they are more fun to solve. Out 
of the smoke and debris of the great port 
debate must eventually come the clear yvision 
that the proposed public port is an economic 
challenge and an opportunity for the State of 
Indiana and her business community, 


Harrison Appoints Group To Study 
River Fish Deaths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
onp an article appearing in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., Post of Tuesday, July 16, 
1963, advising of another massive fish 
kill in the Potomac River “at least 25 
times as bad as the worst we have seen 
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before,” in the language of one of the of- 
ficials who studied the situation. 

The probable cause, an extremely high 
level of nutrients—mostly phosphorus 
and nitrogen—resulted in a toxic algae 
bloom which depletes oxygen and so de- 
stroys the fish resources of the river. 

This is a situation which we can an- 
ticipate will occur with increasing regu- 
larity even with the highest level of 
treatment possible under today’s tech- 
nology. 

This is just another argument for in- 
creased vigor and enforcement by the 
Public Health Service, something which 
has been visibly lacking of late. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 16, 1963] 


Harrison APPOINTS Group To STUDY RIVER 
Fisu DEATHS 


Ricumonnp, July 15.—Gov. Albertis S. Harri- 
son appointed a special committee today to 
investigate a massive fish kill in the po- 
tomac River and recommend ways to ward 
off a recurrence. 

The committee was named following an 
afternoon-long discussion on the recent fish 
kill, which a Westmoreland County official 
called “at least 25 times as bad as the worst 
we've seen before.” 

Experts attending the meeting at the State 
capital agreed that the cause of the fish 
kill is known, but none professed to know 
what to do about it. 

“I don't like to drop the matter after this 
meeting * * I would like to see some- 
concerted action,” Harrison said. 

He said the problem is serious enough 30 
that all Virginia agencies, along with the Po- 
tomac River Commission, Maryland and the 
Federal Government, ought to do everything 
possible to solve it. 

William T. Hargis, director of the Virginia 
Institute of Marine Science; A. H. Paessler, 

of the State water control board; 
Eugene O. Meredith, chief of the State health 
department's engineering division, and Mil- 
ton T. Hickman, chairman of the Virginia 
Fisheries Commission, spoke on the problem. 

They also were named to the committee 
which is to report in 30 days. 

They described the probable cause of the 


The level of nutrient (mostly phosphorus 
and nitrogen) from treated sewage flowing 
into the Potomac from the Washington 
area has become sufficiently high that when 
the proper natural conditions occur from 
low water flow, high water temperature and 
sufficient sunlight, the growth of minute 
plants (algae or plankton) develops at an 
explosive rate, they said. 

This highly concentrated algae so depletes 
the oxygen in the water that the fish suffo- 
cate, they added. 

Maryland officials last week gave a similar 
explanation, 

“This problem is going to be with us a 
good many years, until we get some kind of 
breakthrough in removing these nutrients 
from treated sewage,” Paessler said. 

Harrison asked the special committee to 
meet with Maryland and Washington of- 
ficials to explore what could be done. 


Is the Trip Worth $40 Billion? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the editor 
of the Edgerton (Minn.) Enterprise ex- 
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presses the same doubt which is in the 
minds of many people—is it worth $40 
billion to put a man on the moon by 
1970? The editorial by Carroll W. Fey, 
editor of the Enterprise, states the case so 
well that I request its inclusion in the 
RECORD: 
Is THE TRIP WORTH $40 BILLION? 


As 1963 wears on and more and more reflec- 
tion and study of the U.S. Appollo Project is 
undertaken, it becomes increasingly ap- 
parent that we have entered upon a project 
that could well be a failure. 

The reader will recall our rocket fallures a 
few years ago were publicity boomrangs for 
the United States, President John F. Ken- 
nedy has now committed us to a race to the 
Moon, and we are on record as to our goal of 
landing a man on the Moon before 1970. 

What does this entail? It entalls almost 
entirely new achievements in 42 different ac- 
tions. First, we will use—according to the 
present plan—five rocket engines with a mil- 
lion and a half pounds of thrust each to lift 
the two other rocket boosters and a 44-ton 
spaceship into the sky. 

We have not used any rocket booster this 
powerful yet. Nor have we used the second- 
stage million-pound booster, which is called 
for in the Apollo shot. The third rocket 
engine will burn for a while, shut down, and 
burn again. This one is supposed to start 
three men, in the spaceship, on their flight 
to the Moon. 

If it does, and if the men get there without 
mishap, their dangers and problems really 
begin. The ship has three sections, all of 
which must function perfectly in the Moon 
atmosphere. Using equipment not yet in- 
vented, they are to guide the spaceship into 
orbit around the Moon. Two of the three 
astronauts then get in one section of the 
spaceship known as the bug and detach 
themselves and try a descent on the Moon's 
surface. 

If they succeed in landing without de- 
stroying the “bug,” they have a day to look 
at who knows what and then they will have 
the task of firing off their bug by rocket, 
and rejoining the other part of the spaceship 
in orbit around the Moon. If they can join 
up again, which might not be easy, they 
then crawl back into the main spaceship and 
detach the bug forever, to orbit the Moon 
indefinitely, and then they must fire rockets 
to try to return to the Earth. If these 
rockets don't work successfully, they are 
stuck in lunar orbit for the rest of their 
living days, which would not be too many. 

If they do fire these rockets successfully 
and the spaceship starts back to the Earth 
they will have to control its speed carefully 
to prevent it from burning up from friction 
heat caused by speed. If they succeed in 
that, they must land in the ocean at the 
right spot, and be picked up. 

Some 42 different complex operations 
must succeed if this effort succeeds, It may 
be asking too much. It certainly is an 
ambitious program to say the very least, and 
after the two men have spent a day on the 
Moon, if they accomplish it, will the results 
have been worth the 640 billions this project 
is costing? 


The Republican Summer Student 
Seminars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day of this week the Republican National 
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Committee inaugurated a series of pro- 
grams for college students of every polit- 
ical persuasion working in the Nation's 
Capital. These presentations, in con- 
trast to last year’s White House efforts at 
public relations, are designed to present 
divergent views on the issues of the day, 
and allow for student participation 
through questioning. They are open to 
all. To provide for programs and speak- 
ers of interest to the students themselves, 
the committee works directly with an ad- 
visory group of students. Plans call for 
participation by members of both polit- 
ical parties, and members of the press 
and the academic community. 

By this effort, a void created by the re- 
fusal of the White House to accept any 
constructive suggestions for its summer 
program, will be filled. Significantly 
enough, the same day this series started, 
the White House announced its own pro- 
gram, although barely a week earlier it 
seemed impossible to find anyone who 
could or would say what the program 
would be this summer or when it would 
start. According to newspaper and other 
sources, the White House plans to invite 
a few Republican Congressmen to par- 
ticipate, and to open meetings to other 
than the executive branch and the 
Democratic National Committee as was 
the case last year. This paucity of ef- 
forts to be constructive only illustrates 
the reluctance on the part of those in 
charge of the program to give up a 
favorite political plaything. 

The Republican program this past 
week dealt with the future plans and 
prospects of the Republican Party in 
1964, and had as contributing panelists 
Senator Thruston B. Morton of Ken- 
tucky, Congressman Charles McC. 
Mathias, Jr. of Maryland, Dr. William B. 
Prendergast of the Republican National 
Committee and myself. Neal Pierce, 
political editor of the Congressional 
Quarterly, contributed questions and 
comments. Questions from some of the 
several hundred students in attendance, 
a feature which the organizers of the 
series hope to expand in the weeks to 
come, concluded the program. 

A great deal of the credit for this ex- 
periment in good government must go to 
Dr. Prendergast, as research director 
for the Republican National Committee, 
and his assistant, Charles Mack. Sim- 
ilar credit should go to the students 
themselves, particularly those compris- 
ing the advisory committee. They are: 
Mr. Wayne Kidwell, of the University of 
Idaho, who chaired the program on 
Monday; Miss Judith Hale of Bryn 
Mawr College, Pennsylvania; Miss 
Donna Herbst of Bradley University, 


Peoria, III.; Mr. Jimmie R. Hutchens of 


the University of North Carolina: Miss 
Jane Oegerle of the University of Kan- 
sas; Miss Ann Proctor of the University 
of California (Berkeley); Miss Harriette 
Rost of Washburn College, Kansas; and 
Mr. Lowell Willinger of Cornell Univer- 
sity, New York. 

As information to those interested in 
the development of this program and 
previous efforts made to interest the 
White House in a similar approach, I in- 
clude the substance of my remarks in- 
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troducing the program on Monday, 

July 15, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM B. WW - 
NALL, REPUBLICAN, OF New JERSEY, JULY 
15, 1963, BEFORE THE REPUBLICAN SUMMER 
INTERN Procram 


I have been asked to give a brief explana- 
tion of the genesis of this program, since I 
have been directly involved in its develop- 
ment. Some of you may recall that last year, 
a series of White House seminars were held, 
featuring such speakers as the Budget Di- 
rector, the majority leadership in Congress 
and the President himself, addressing crowds 
of 3,000 to 6,000 students. While these ap- 
pearances of public figures were of interest, 
they still left something to be desired in 
the way of adequate programing. 

For one thing, no divergent views were of- 
fered and no Republican appeared on any 
program. For another, admitttance was lim- 
ited to those students working in the Execu- 
tive branch, some students at the Democratic 
National Committee and the AFL-CIO, and 
in one instance, the interns in the National 
Center for Education in Politics program. A 
number of students felt that they were talked 
down to, and the subject matter made no 
attempt to present various sides of major 
issues, or to be educational. 

With this in mind, I suggested, in Decem- 
ber of last year, that the American Political 
Science Association offer its services to work 
with the White House in developing a pro- 
gram of substance and merit, As I said in 
my letter to the association, the White 
House program “lacked both political balance 
and the advantages of smalier group sessions 
directly concerned with the intellectual in- 
volvement of those participating.” I also 
suggested that an early start in the program 
would provide coordination of speakers and 
dates with other seminar and intern proj- 
ects, to avoid what last week the student 
newspaper here on the Hill, the Quorum, re- 
ferred to ss mounting “chaos.” 

The Political Science Association made a 
determined effort to interest the White 
House in joint cooperation. It was not, how- 
ever, until the day after the story broke in 
the newspapers of possible political patron- 
age control of summer jobs by the White 
House, that a White Housé spokesman be- 
came available for discussion of the ASPA 
Proposal, The White House, in the latter 
part of February, asked for and received from 
the association a detailed program for the 
summer, featuring a coordination ofice, a bi- 
partisan advisory committee and suggested 
small seminar sessions in fields of interest to 
particular students. 

On April 8, the Civil Service Commission 
was forced to crack down on summer job hir- 
ings following a series of events which in- 
cluded memorandums from the White House 
to departmental personnel officers requesting 
names, colleges, et cetera of all prospective 
summer help, and instructions from the 
Young Democrats to chapters on college 
campuses to submit individual form 57's 
through the White House for summer jobs. 
In writing to Civil Service Chairman John 
Macy on this subject, I called his attention 
to the Political Science Association plan, and 
he requested a copy. Iam quite certain that 
someone within Civil Service brought this up 
with the White House, but no action was 
taken. In fact, no White House program 
wns announced until today and the Political 
Science Association has never received a di- 
rect rejection or affirmation of their plan. I 
would only note in passing on this fact, that 
when Chairman Macy testified before a House 
subcommittee back in March, he said it was 
his understanding that the White House 
only wanted the names of student interns 

to arrange another series of meetings with 
Federal officials, 

This program today then was not developed 

until it became apparent, in June, that the 
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White House had no intention of making 
use of the Political Sclence Association pro- 
gram. This program is an attempt to present 
issues, and more than one side of the issues, 
and is open to all summer student employ- 
ees, With the cooperation of the academic 
and journalistic communities, and members 
of the Democratic Party, this program can 
achieve its goal, 

I. myself, have every intention of secking a 
coordinated, bipartisan program again next 
year. The latest White House move does 
not meet this test. Perhaps the most logi- 
cal solution, now that Civil Service intends 
to use merit tests for hiring In the executive 
branch next summer, would be to have the 
Political Science Association and other like 
organizations work directly with the Office 
of Career Development. As Congressman 
WILLIAM E. MILLER of New York, the chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee 
wrote to me last January, a Republican sem- 
inar might not be necessary if a proopsal such 
as I have outlined gained acceptance. 

In the meantime, I believe you will find 
this series of programs to be profitable and 
interesting, and I am sure that Mr. Kidwell 
and the other members of the student ad- 
visory group will welcome your constructive 
suggestions as to future programs and 
speakers, 


Prime Minister Balewa Reports to People 
of Nigeria on Addis Ababa Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
because of the importance of the African 
Summit Conference at Addis Ababa in 
Ethiopia, I am extending my remarks to 
include the address of Prime Minister 
Alhaji Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa of 
Nigeria, reporting on the results and 
significance of the Conference in a na- 
tionwide broadcast to the Nigerian 
people. 

The address follows: 

For the first time in African history, rep- 
resentatives of 31 independent states, north 
and south of the Sahara, met in the capital 
of the ancient Kingdom of Ethiopia. From 
the moment that the main conference was 
declared open on Wednesday, May 22, till 
the closing session on Saturday, the 25th an 
atmosphere of brotherhood and interdepen- 
dence pervaded the conference and it was 
not long before everyone realized that even 
though our methods of approach may differ, 
our primary objectives remained the same. 
There was unanimity in our determination 
to take all practicable measures to insure 
the liberation of the remaining countries of 
Africa from colonialism. We all realized 
that for as long as parts of Africa suffered 
under the humiliating yoke of colonialism 
and apartheid, our freedom and indepen- 
dence would not be complete. It was there- 
fore not surprising that the conference took 
far-reaching decisions on how to assist our 
fellow Africans who are now fighting in An- 
gola, Mozambique, and South Africa and 
other parts of the continent to regain their 
lost freedom. This was the dominant 
theme of the conference. 

The conference appointed the 25th of May, 
the day the charter of African unity was 
signed, as Africa Liberation Day. This will 
be an annual occasion to remind us of our 
responsibility to our African brothers who 
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are yet not free. Moreover as an earnest of 
our intention it was decided that a delega- 
tion from the conference should speak on 
their behalf at the next meeting of the 
United Nations Security Council, and that 
this ycar's celebration of Africa Liberation 
Day should take place on the day on which 
the General Assembly meets in September. 

The most important achievement of the 
conference was the adoption of the charter 
of the organization of African unity. This 
charter which we signed has two main char- 
acteristics. First, it defines Africa to inclucs 
all the continental African states, Madagas- 
car and all the Islands surrounding Africa. 
Secondly it lays down that it Is the Inallen- 
able right of all Africans to control their 
own destiny and recognizes their aspirations 
for brotherhood and solidarity in a large 
unity transcending ethnic and national 
differences. 

Just as we in Nigeria have been laying 
down one stone after another in the process 
of nation-building, thus insuring that a 
solid foundation is laid; just as we are de- 
termined to preserve our unity in diversity; 
so the Addis Ababa conference concentrated 
in those flelds where the links between our 
states can be reinforced and strengthened 
and where new links can be forged while 
recognizing the fact that unity should not 
be tantamount to uniformity, 

Africans throughout the continent can 
now speak with one voice, that is, the com- 
plete liberation of Africa and the harnessing 
of their natural and human resources for the 
total advancement of our peoples in all 
spheres of human endeavor. This is a great 
accomplishment not only for Africa. It is 
also a significant contribution to world peace 
and stability. For the world cannot be at 
peace unless there is development of com- 
munications, industrial techniques and so 
forth, which in the end can lead to the devel- 
opment of continental economies. What 
Africa needs is economic development as a 
means of transforming the nature of its 
economies so precariously balanced on the 
uncertainties of international trade in pri- 
mary products. 

The conference considered the changing 
pattern of world. trade and the need for an 
internal market large enough to absorb the 
products of growing Industries and this need 
points toward international cooperation and 
harmonization of African economies. 

In my address to the conference I deyel- 
oped this theme on the economic develop- 
ment of the African continent. Because we 
have not the necessary capital, the necessary 
equipment or the necessary know-how for 
the development of our continent, we find it 
absolutely necessary to rely on outsiders for 
the development of the African territories. 
But I warned the conference that we must 
take every care to know whom we invite to 
assist in the development of our resources 
if we are not to have colonialism in a differ- 
ent form. I emphasized that just as we had 
fought political domination, it was also im- 
portant that we fight against economic 
domination by other countries. 

AFRICAN COMMON MARKET 


Another aspect of the theme on the eco- 
nomic development of the continent which 
I dwelt on is the proposal to establish an 
African Common Market. I suggested that 
what is more practical is that we should have 
an African Common Market based on cer- 
tain groupings—a North African grouping, 
which will include the Sudan; a West African 
grouping which will extend to the River 
Congo; an East African grouping, which will 
include almost all the Central African coun- 
tries. There would, of course, be coordi- 
nation between the various groupings and in 
this way I suggested that we would arrive at 
a successful African Common Market which ~ 
should increase the interstate trade on this 
continent. * * * The conference welcomed 
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the proposed establishment of an African 
Development Bank, details of which will soon 
be worked out when the Ministers of Fi- 
nance of different countries of Africa meet 
in Khartoum. It also welcomed the forth- 
coming World Conference on Trade and 
Development which is to examine interna- 
tional trade problems in relation to the eco- 
nomic development of emerging countries. 
The conference finally decided to appoint a 
preparatory economic committee to study in 
collaboration with governments and in con- 
sultation with the Economic Commission for 
Africa the various economic African prob- 
lems and to submit their findings to member 
states. 

A matter which received the specific at- 
tention of the conference is the establish- 
ment of a technical arm for the Organization 
which can insure our industrial progress. 
The Commission for Technical Cooperation 
in Africa already has the resources and the 
conference decided to maintain the CTCA 
and to bring it within the scope of the Or- 
ganization as an instrument for technical, 
scientific, and cultural cooperation 

AFRICAN REPRESENTATION IN U.N. 


The conference expressed its desire to 
m and support the United Nations 
but regretted that Africa as a region is not 
equitably represented in the principal organs 
of the United Nations. It demanded that 
Africa as a geographic region should be rep- 
resented not only in the Security Council 
but also in the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council and its specialized agencies. 
I have always maintained that the United 
Nations is a sure guarantee of the independ- 
ent sovereignty of our African States. In 
my address to the conference I stated that 
we in Nigeria hate the idea of blocs because 
we cannot close our eyes to the wider issues 
of world problems. But, as a continent 
which has suffered for so long I suggested 
and it was accepted that we should set up 
a permanent secretariat with a small full- 
time staff for an African committee or group 
representing member states who can take 
more effective action on matters affecting 
African interest at the United Nations. 

I also informed the conference that we 
cannot isolate ourselves from the rest of the 
world; that we belong to one human society; 
and that we believe in human personality, be 
the color yellow, brown, white, or green. I 
added that we must be careful not to give 
the impression that the African has a differ- 
ent personality and that we should see to 
the development of the human personality 
in Africa. The conference was unanimous 
on the need for education to be accorded a 
high place in member countries so that U- 
literacy may be wiped out and our peoples 
helped to realize the opportunities being 
made available to them to develop their 
economic, social, and moral obligations. 

But there is a lingering fear expressed at 
the conference that the advancement of our 
peoples and the advancement of their legiti- 
mate aspirations might be impeded by the 

t arms race particularly in nuclear 
weapons. If there is war, we in Africa will 
be directly involved. It was therefore the 
concern of the conference that there should 
be pence in the world and that there should 
To this end a resolution was passed in the 
be understanding among the great powers. 
form of an appeal to the great powers to use 
their best endeavors to put an end to the 
arms race. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF AFRICAN UNITY 


I have purposely dealt with other matters 
before coming to the provisions of the char- 
ter of the organization of African unity. 
+ * The charter provides for an assembly 
of heads of state and government to discuss 
matters of common concern to all member 
states with a view to coordinating and har- 
monizing the general policy of the organiza- 
tion. It also provides for a Council of 
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Ministers which will be responsible to the 
assembly, prepare conferences for the as- 
sembly and coordinate inter-African coopera- 
tion in accordance with the instructions of 
the assembly. There are to be an Admin- 
istrative Secretary General of the organiza- 
tion and Assistant Secretaries General who 
will be responsible for the administration of 
the Secretariat. Pending their appointment, 
however, it was decided that a Provisional 
Secretariat should be established immediately 
to examine the various resolutions passed 
by the conference and to submit their recom- 
mendations to the Council of Ministers 
which is meeting in Dakar as soon as pos- 
sible. I am glad to say that Nigeria Is one 
of the countries whose representation will 
serve in the Provisional Secretariat in Addis 
Ababa. 

The charter also provides for a Commis- 
sion of Mediation, Conciliation, and Arbitra- 
tion, and member states pledged to settle 
all disputes among themselyes by peaceful 
means. The charter finally provides for 
specialized commissions including an eco- 
nomic and social commission, an educational 
and cultural commission, a health and nutri- 
tion commission, a defense commission and 
a scientific, technical and research commis- 
sion. 

The conference unanimously decided that 
there should be no delay in the implementa- 
tion of the provisions of the charter, To 
this end they decided that all heads of 
state and government should meet at least 
once a year and that extraordinary sessions 
be held as and when necessary. 

From this brief account of the proceed- 
ings of the conference you will see firstly 
that all the decisions reached accord with 
the policies of the Federal (Nigerian) Gov- 
ernment. And I am happy that our stand 
has been vindicated. 

Secondly, I return from the conference full 
of hopes for the future because all the heads 
of state and government who attended the 
conference were dedicated to the unity, the 
progress and the happiness of the entire peo- 
ple of the African Continent and were deter- 
mined to carry out the international obliga- 
tions to which each member state is com- 
mitted. 

CHARTER TO BE RATIFIED SOON 


Thirdly, although the charter was signed 
by every state represented at the conference, 
and I signed on Nigeria's behalf, it will not 
come into force until it has been ratified by 
two-thirds of the member states all of whom 
are expected to ratify it before the end of 
September. I therefore intend to submit 
the charter to Parliament when it meets at 
the end of July. 

Finally, you will all notice that there are 
definite obligations in the charter to which 
Nigeria is committed. It is my earnest hope 
that the people of Nigeria will agree to enter 
into these commitments in order to con- 
solidate our hard-won independence and in 
the interest of the advancement of the 
African peoples. 


Fight for the Intertie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the sponsors of legislation to protect 
power users in the Pacific Northwest in 
the event of a power intertie to the south- 
west, I have been extremely concerned 
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over the implications of an amendment 
approved by the Interior Committee last 
week. The lead editorial of the Port- 
land Oregonian on Sunday, June 30, 
states the dangers inherent in the West- 
land amendment very well, and I know 
my colleagues wil find it very informa- 
tive. Under unanimous consent I in- 
clude it in the Appendix of the RECORD: 


FIGHT FoR THE INTERTIE 


The California Power Pool, made up of the 
four big private utilities of that State, has 
turned on the lobbying heat in Its effort to 
prevent construction of a Federal, extra-high 
voltage transmission line between the Pacific 
Northwest and California. 

The amendment of Representative Jack 
WESTLAND, Republican, of Washington, to the 
Bonneville Marketing Area bill, is one result. 
Another is the decision of the city of Los 
Angeles, which operates its own municipal 
system, to sign up with California Power Pool 
and to resist, at this time, a Federal trans- 
mission line. 

Opponents of a Federal tieline, who want 
to limit transmission to private utility lines, 
do not have a very good case but they have 
lots of muscle. The public should under- 
stand that the Northwest-California power 
exchange will eventually require not only one 
line but several. Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration and its parent Department of Interior 
are not opposing a line to interconnect with 
California's Pacific Gas & Electric Co. But 
they want, as well, a Federal or other non- 
private utility line on a direct-current basis 
to move surplus Columbia River power to the 
California markets, both public and private. 

The Northwest-California interconnection 
is inextricably bound up with the United 
States-Canada negotiations for implementa- 
tion of the treaty and construction of storage 
dams in Canada. The Ottawa and British 
Columbia Governments now are agreed that 
Canada’s half of the 2,600,000 kilowatts of 
energy which will be generated at U.S. dams 
as a benefit of Canadian storage shall be sold 
in the United States. The earliest market for 
that, depending on price, will be in Call- 
fornia. Federal financing would hold down 
the cost of transmission line construction 
and make the California price competitive. 

The Westland amendment would throw 
another roadblock in the way of intercon- 
nection, which Mr. Westland previously 
urged. It would require specific congres- 
sional approval, in a separate bill, before the 
Federal appropriation to start a tie-line 
could be approved. If the House accepts the 
“Northwest preference bill.“ which allows 
sale of surplus power only, to California, in- 
cluding the Westland amendment, the Senate 
probably will not accept the amendment to 
its bill. What may come out of a conference 
committee is problematical. 

The city of Los Angeles reportedly has 
advised key committee chairmen in Con- 
gress that it now favors the California Power 
Pool’s proposal for private interconnection. 
Los Angeles would receive Columbia River 
power from the pool under a wheeling 
arrangement, if the Department of Interior 
agrees, at a transmission rate of about $5.50 
a kilowatt year, Out of about a million 
kilowatts the private utilities’ line would 
carry, Los Angeles would take 300,000 kilo- 
watts and would have an option on addi- 
tional power if available from another pri- 
vate line. A strong inducement reportedly 
was the promise of the California pool to 
back up its commitment with power from 
its own systems, 

A major goal of the Pacific Northwest in 
opening the California market to sale of all 
the surplus power now going to waste and 
available in the future is to restore the 
Bonneville Power Administration's earnings 
position. Annual deficits will force an in- 
crease in the Bonneville wholesale rate to all 
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utilities and to industries served directly. 
The aluminum industry, for example, will 
be in a more serious competitive situation 
with producers in other parts of the country 
and abroad if rates go up. The cost of 
shipping aluminum to eastern and mid- 
western markets now is barely balanced by 
low power rates. The smaller the power rate 
increase the better for the Northwest. 

We do know why Representative WESTLAND 
has allied himself with the California private 
utilities seeking to block Federal or other 
nonprivate interconnection. We do think 
he is going against the best interests of the 
Pacific Northwest including its private 
utilities. 


Fair Trade in Disguise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article appearing in the St. 
Petersburg, Fla., Evening Independent 
of June 26, 1963 entitled “Fair Trade in 
Disguise.” 

This excellent editorial warning of the 
evils of House Resolution 3669, the so- 
called guality brand stabilization bill, 
should cause grave concern to each Mem- 
ber of Congress and certainly make abun- 
dantly plain the reasons why this legis- 
lation should be summarily rejected by 
the Congress. 

In the unhappy event that the Con- 
gress should enact this legislation it will 
result in destruction of small business 
after small business all across the coun- 
try, raising of prices, gouging of con- 
sumers and, in the words of the De- 
partment of Justice, pro tanto repealing 
of the antitrust laws. 

The article follows: 

[From the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Evening 
Independent, June 20, 1963] 
Fam TRADE IN DISGUISE 

The American public has become pretty 
well educated to the fact that “fair trade” 
is a sweet-sounding euphemism for price- 
fixing—and they want none of it. 

So it is hardly surprising that the fair 
traders have dropped the term for another, 
and even more misleading one. In a bill 
(House Resolution 3669) pending in Con- 
gress, price-fixing now masquerades as 
“quality stabilization.” 

But as the Consumers’ Information 
Bureau in New York points out, it is still 
the same old “fair trade" proposal, mis- 
labeled in an effort to confuse the public 
into thinking it has something to do with 
stabilizing the quality of national brand 
products. It hasn't. 

The head of the Department of Justice 
Antitrust Division, testifying against the 
bill before a House subcommittee, said: 
“This is price-fixing legislation and as such 
is detrimental to the consuming public. The 
title, ‘Quality Stabilization Act’ is a mis- 
nomer for a bill whose real purpose is to 
make legal, on a nationwide basis, price 
fixing at the retail and wholesale levels.“ 

Under House Resolution 3669 prices would 
be fixed on all articles which have trade- 
marks or labels. 

Dr. Alfred Oxenfeldt, professor of market- 
ing at the Columbia University Graduate 
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School of Business, said in testimony before 
the House committee: 

“The ‘fair trade’ concept is a step back- 
ward in marketing practices. It is an at- 
tempt to undo and reverse the present trend 
toward efficient mass marketing and return 
retailing to the cartelized, regulated market 
practices associated with the ingrown Euro- 
pean economy of the first half of this cen- 
tury.” 

Another economist estimated that price 
fixing under this type of legislation would 
cost consumers about $5 billion a year in 
higher retail prices. : 

Defeat of this bill is of particular impor- 
tance to Pinellas County's large population 
of retired people living on fixed incomes. 
Both the American Association of Retired 
People and the National Council of Senior 
Citizens testified against it at House hear- 
ings. 

But the consumer's voice is historically 
weak in the halls of legislative bodies, It 
might be well if the people of Pinellas Couns, 
ty let their Congressman—Representative 
WILLIAM C. Cramen—know how they feel 
about price fixing, whether under the label 
of “fair trade” or “quality stabilization.” 


Another Worthy People-to-People 


Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the peace 
of the world depends on many complex 
factors. However, in our quest for peace, 
it has always been my belief that greater 
direct contact amongst the peoples of 
the world helps accelerate understand- 
ing and breaks down barriers. For ex- 
ample, my son’s project, “Little People 
to Little People,“ has given a way of pro- 
moting friendship and understanding be- 
tween the children of the United States 
and those of other countries by letter 
writing. 

In relation to these grassroots efforts 
toward greater world understanding, I 
was pleased to notice and I am honored 
to commend a family in my district, the 
Armbrusters of 44 Hamilton Road, Glen 
Ridge, N.J., who, for the month of Au- 
gust, will welcome to their home a 19- 
year-old German girl, Miss Petra 
Ruhnau, of the American Zone in Berlin. 

A total of 12 German youths will be 
hosted by families in the Essex County 
area. The young people have already 
arrived in this country and have been in 
Putney, Vt., yesterday and today for 
orientation at the headquarters of “Ex- 
periment in International Living,” which 
is sponsoring the program. After 2 
weeks at the campus of the University of 
Maine, they will visit Washington and 
arrive in their American homes on the 
5th of August. 

I certainly hope that we shall have an 
opportunity to see these young men and 
women when they come to Washington. 
And I know that they and their hosts, 
and both their communities.and nations 
will draw much satisfaction and benefit 
from this heartwarming experience in 
international understanding. 
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Withhold Federal Aid From Schools 
Which Discriminate Between Students 
by Reason of Their Race, Color, Reli- 
gion, Ancestry, or National Origin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26,1963 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD my 
statement to the Select Subcommittee on 
Education, Committee on Education and 
Labor, concerning my bill, H.R. 625, when 
the bill was under consideration. The 
statement follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, in January 
of this year, I reintroduced my bill to with- 
hold Federal aid from schools which dis- 
criminate between students by reason of their 
race, color, religion, ancestry, or national 
origin: H.R. 625. This bill, and a number 
of others pertaining to this subject are now 
before your committee for consideration. 

I am gratified to have this opportunity to 
speak in favor of this legislation, which would 
be effective in reaching our goal, to assure 
equal educational opportunities for all Amer- 
icans regardless of their color, race, religion, 
or national origin. 

Your committee has heard testimony by 
representatives of the Department of Justice 
and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; facts and figures have been 
given you. Our Federal Government is heav- 
ily involved in educational programs; the 
extent of Federal involvement is seen at a 
glance by these figures—Federal funds are ex- 
pended on more than 150 programs costing 
$2 billion; programs include aid for impacted 
areas, school lunches, vocational education, 
adult education, grants under the National 
Defense Education Act, the Second Morrill 
Act, the National Science Foundation and 
various other research grants and contracts. 
There is legislation pending before various 
congressional committees now which would 
greatly increase Federal aid to education, and 
under present conditions, Negroes and other 
minority groups would be further cheated out 
of their rightful share of such benefits. 

In a report sent me last year by the 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare con- 
cerning my bill, it was stated: “There re- 
main a number of States in which there is 
only token compliance with the U.S. Supreme 
Court decision, Brown v. Board of Education, 
in a few schoo] districts, and there are three 
States in which no action of any kind has 
been taken by a public school agency. Today 
there are approximately 2,000 school districts 
in which the public schools are conducted 
on a completely segregated basis.“ Condi- 
tions remain the same today; these school 
districts continue to receive the benefits of 
Federal aid. 

It is admitted that some progress is being 
made to end segregation and discrimina- 
tion in the schools of our Nation. However, 
Negroes and members of other minority 
groups have become sick and tired of the 
procrastinations and the general disregard of 
their rights, and entitlement to education 
is one of them. As a result, a revolution is 
under way in our Nation; the Negro is de- 
manding his rights and he wants them now; 
the revolution will continue until he has 
achieved the equal status as an American 
citizen which has been denied him for a 
hundred years. The Negro will not be satis- 
fied, now, with long drawn out desegregation 
suits. He wants his children to have the 
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same educational opportunities afforded 
white children at this time, not 3 or 10 years 
from now. Generations of Negroes have 
been denied full educational benefits and 
their progress has been halted in vocational 
- trades, in industry, and in the professions. 
Millions of Negro children today are being 
denied the kind of education which should 
be the birthright of every American child. 
Recently, Secretary of Labor W. Willard 
Wirtz stated: “Excessive Negro unemploy- 
ment is due to three things: unequal edu- 
cation, training, and racial discrimination. 
‘The disparity has been getting worse instead 
of better.” >. 

The President, in his message on civil 
rights on June 19, 1963, said that simple 
justice requires that public funds to which 
all taxpayers of all races contribute, should 
not be spent in any fashion which encour- 
ages, entrenches, subsidizes or results in 
racial discrimination. Direct discrimination 
by Federal, State or local governments is 
prohibited by the Constitution. The pro- 
posed administration bill on civil rights pro- 
vides that the United States Is not required 
to furnish financial assistance “to any pro- 
gram or activity in which racial discrimina- 
tion occurs.” 3 

I believe that if Federal aid is withheld 
from schools which discriminate between 
students by reason of their race, color, reli- 
gion, ancestry, or national origin, we shall 
hasten action on the part of States which 
are now reluctant to desegregate their 
schools and grant Negroes equal educational 
opportunities. 

The Congress must lose no opportunity 
to show that it recognizes the present crisis 
and that the full weight of the Federal Gov- 
ernment must be thrown on the side of 
adaptation of civil rights legislation to the 
end that the destructive and vicious evils 
of discrimination based on race, color, reli- 
gion, will be eliminated wherever they are 
found in our country. For these reasons, I 
urge your committee to take favorable action 
on the legislation before you. 


Lewis M. Stevens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I am sorry 
to inform the Members of the House of 
the death of the Honorable Lewis M. 
Stevens, of Philadelphia. I had the good 
fortune to have him as the chairman of 
my personal campaign committee when 
I was a candidate for reelection to the 
87th and 88th Congresses, 

He was an outstanding lawyer in our 
city and known throughout the country. 
He had experience in public office on city, 
State, and National levels. He served as 
Chief Counsel for the U.S. Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Subcommittee investi- 
gating operations of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. In the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania he was secretary 
of highways in the administration of 
Gov. George M. Leader. In Philadelphia 
he was a councilman-at-large in the 
first council under the new city charter. 

In the 1956 National Democratic Con- 
vention in Chicago, I was on the conven- 
tion floor the last day and observed him 
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in his efforts to obtain votes for John F. 
Kennedy as a candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent. 

He was an intimate colleague of my 
sponsor, the late Councilman Charles M. 
Finley, in the City Council of Phila- 
delphia. He served as trustee of the 
Charles M. Finley Playground Fund, 
which supports many public activities in 
the playground, which is one of the most 
attractive in the city of Philadelphia and 
is located in the 50th ward. 

The following is an excerpt from a 
lengthy article on Lew Stevens in the 
Evening Bulletin for July 15: 


Mr. Stevens was born in Meriden, Conn., on 
July 11,1808. He was graduated from Prince- 
ton in 1920, and was a Phi Beta Kappa. In 
1923 he wns praduated from Harvard Law 
School, and was admit ted to the Philadelphia 
bar the same year. He was a member of the 
firm of Stradley, Ronon, Stevens & Young. 

Ho was a member of the Philedclphia, 
Pennsylvania, and American Bar Associations. 

Mr, Stevens was president of the board of 
trustees of LincoIn University, president of 
the toard of directors of the Samuel S. Fels 
Fund, and a member of the board of trustecs 
of the Presbyterian Hospital. He was mod- 
erator of the Presbytery of Philadelphia in 
1949. 

He was a member of the distribution com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Foundation, a di- 
rector of the Blue Cross of Philadiphia, di- 
rector, member of the executive committee_ 
and counsel of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, and a director 
of the White-Willlams Foundation, 

He also had served as a director of the 
Community Chest of Philadelphia. During 
World War H. he was chairman of the USO 
Council of Philadelphia and chairman of the 
budget committee, United War Chest. 


Outcome of the Wheat Referendum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, recently, I 
had the privilege of receiving a tran- 
script of a radio broadcast by John F. 
Lewis. This “Washington Report” was 
produced and recorded for the National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters 
in early June 1963. Mr. Lewis deals with 
the wheat referendum in which farmers 
voted on May 21, 1963, He is concerned 
partly with the background of the ref- 
erendum, but mainly with the results. 
I think it would be wise to share the 
transcript with our colleagues and am 
inserting it into the Recorp at this time. 
TRANSCRIPT or A RADIO BROADCAST or Was- 

INGTON REPORT” 
(By John F. Lewis) 

ince the national wheat referendum on 
May 21, the American public has been sub- 
jected to a peculiar demonstration of po- 
litical petulance and reportorial floundering. 
This may prove only that by and large 
neither politicians nor reporters and/or edi- 
tors, have any real understanding of farmers 
or the business of agriculture. It may also 
prove that there are a lot of hard losers in 
and around Washington. An earlier Wash- 
ington report sought to analyze some of the 
issues at stake In the referendum, At this 
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time this reporter would like to try to clarify 
the interpretations of the results. 

The producers of wheat—and there are 
about one and one-half million of them in 
America—have been living with Government 
programs since about 1938. During World 
War U they were guaranteed a high price 
suport on their crops in an effort to feed the 
free world. This stimulus to excessive pro- 
duction was supposed to end at the conclu- 
sion of the war under a gradual adjustment 
program back to something Hke normalcy 
under the law of supply and demand in the 
free market. But the Congress is always 
adverse to applying the meaning of tem- 
porary programs literally, as the saying in 
Washington goes: “Nothing in life is quite 
so permanent as a temporary Government 

= ” 

So the high supports remained in force. 
Until the early 1950's there were practically 
no controls on production. The wheat 
farmer was politically encouraged to go on 
much as he had done in the prosperous 
years of the war. 

Efforts to discontinue high support levels 
historically an incentive to production— 
failed through the fifties, though some acre- 
age controls tightened. But the controls 
only applied to the traditional wheat grow- 
ers of the western plains, and they could 
plant a little bit more and put on a little 
more fertilizer per acre and make up the dif- 
ference, Producers of less than 15 acres of 
wheat were allowed to continue without 
Government intervention, and most of them 
used the wheat for feeding livestock on farms 
in the East, South, and Southwest. Obvi- 
ously, every bushel of wheat grown under 
the 15-acre provision; reduced the market 
opportunities for the commercial Wheat Belt 
farmers to soll to anyone except the Goy- 
ernment’s Commodity Credit Corporation. 
And the CCC had the choice of giving the 
wheat away under a variety of foreign aid 
programs to help feed the postwar world or 
to store it. 

The principle was a good one as far as the 
world was concerned, as long as our dump- 
ing of wheat did not depress world markets 
for commercial interests in other wheat ex- 
porting countries, and as long as the world 
was in short supply of a commodity we had 
in plentiful quantity. But the world has 
become steadily more amuent, better able to 
feed itself, and producers of wheat in Can- 
ada stepped up their production sufficiently 
to match the United States quite favorably 
in world market outlets. At the same time, 
with the growing affluence of the interna- 
tional society, diets switched from the staple 
of bread to meat, and wheat demand has 
maintained at best a static market only be- 
cause the populntion has grown. There has 
been practically no increase in wheat con- 
sumption for 10 years. 

During the Eisenhower years, the Repub- 
licans were unable to change the laws be- 
cause Democrats controlled the Congress and 
because Republican lawmakers on Capitol 
Hill were afraid they might lose some Wheat 
Belt votes. A coalition of some Democrats 
and some Republicans tried but failed to 
bring sense back to farm programs. 

One of those Democrats was John F. Ken- 
nedy, until the then Massachusetts Senator 
was bitten by the presidential bug and was 
told by the party high command it would 
be the better part of political wisdom to 
favor continued high price supports for 
farmers in the Middle West. 

The fact that Mr. Kennedy carried no farm 
States of any significance in his bid for the 
Presidency did not damper his enthusiasm 
for his conversion to the high support for- 
mula. He promptly named Minnesota ex- 
Goy. Orville Freeman as Secretary of 
Agriculture, and Mr. Freeman came up with 
something called supply management, under 
which he proposed that all agriculture should 
come under Government supervision and 
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control in exchange for a check from the 
US. Treasury. The Congress refused to go 
along with most of the Freeman program, 
But they did agree to submit his supply 
management plans for two commodities— 
turkeys and wheat—in a referendum. In the 
turkey referendum, the turkey farmers over- 
whelmingly rejected the proposal. By mu- 
tual agreement with the administration in 
regard to wheat, it was decided that all 
farmers, including those 15-acre operators 
previously exempt from such programs, 
might participate in the election. But Sec- 
retary Freeman and the President decided 
that I all were to vote, the choice should be 
this: First, the administration program of 
continued high supports in exchange for a 
.10-percent added cut in the acreage allowed 
for production, plus marketing certificates 
that would restrict wheat producers to sell, 
in effect, to Uncle Sam first and to a free 
market last. Or, second, low price supports 
which might spell financial disaster and lim- 
ited controls on production. 

It was made rather clear by the Secretary 
of Agriculture that if choice No. 2 was made, 
the Government would feel no obligation to 
hold back the 1.3 billion bushels surplus 
from the marketplace—thus making it al- 
most impossible for producers to sell their 
products. The surplus is sufficient to meet 
the needs of the Nation for about 2 years 
without growing another grain of wheat. 

Fortunately, under the prodding of Sena- 
tor HUBERT HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, Secre- 
tary Freeman has, since the referendum, 
promised not to dump Government-held 
wheat. Opponents to the administration's 
wheat plan made it clear to most growers 
that Congress would and could write a bet- 
ter law—one that would be more palatable— 
if the farmers voted down the program May 
21. Secretary Freeman and President Ken- 
nedy, assuming an executive usurpation of 
congressional powers not heretofore granted 
by the Constitution, said flatly that Congress 
would do no such thing. And this state- 
ment has been reiterated by the executive 
branch of Government since the referendum. 

It was a shotgun wedding invitation on 
which wheat farmers were asked to vote. 
Either accept the Government as your abso- 
lute master in production and marketing of 
wheat or face financial ruin. Unlike most 
shotgun weddings, the wheat farmers felt 
previously faulty Government programs 
fathered that unwanted child—the wheat 
surplus, yet they were being told to relin- 
quish their freedom to live with yet another 
Government program produced by the same 
masterminds who conceived the earlier mis- 
takes. 

Freeman and the President said 
the farmers would vote their pocketbooks. 
The administration was quite confident they 
would receive the 66%4-vote needed to ap- 
prove the wheat plan. It thus came as a 
real shock when the wheat farmers turned 
out in record numbers, and of 1½ million 
participating, turned in a 52-percent nega- 
tive vote. Not a single wheat State in the 
commercial belt supported the administra- 
tion by the necessary two-thirds. Only 32 
farms in Maine—and only 24 of them actu- 
ally—presumably thinking support of the 
wheat program might enable them to get a 
so far denied administration backing for a 
potato program, plus 5 tobacco belt States in 
the South, upheld President Kennedy and 
his Secretary of Agriculture. The Carolinas, 
Georgia, Tennessee, and Kentucky are used 
to tight Government regulations of tobacco, 
peanuts, and cotton, It was no conflict of 
conscience for them to vote the same pro- 
gram for wheat. 

Among those close to farmers, the odds 
were the administration would lose the ref- 
erendum, but by a narrow margin in which 
a minority in excess of one-third would 
defeat the plan, Certainly, the administra- 
tion spared no expense or effort in trying to 
convince farmers they should vote yes. 
Similarly, the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
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ation and numerous livestock organizations 
spared neither expense nor effort in opposi- 
tion. The administration did enlist the 
active support of the National Farmers 
Union, the strongest of farm groups in the 
Wheat Belt; the National Grafige, which to- 
day lives largely on its once, but long since 
abandoned, proud reputation as a conserva- 
tive farm organization; the National Farmers 
Organization; the Missouri Farmers Associa- 
tion and several wheat groups in the Middle 
West. The wheat vote demonstrated two 
things that many Washington columnists 
and New Frontiersmen refused to admit. 
No. 1, that wheat farmers want a new 
and more sensible adjustment program from 
the Congress and no more of the supply- 
management approach of Secretary Freeman 
and his aids; and No. 2, the Farm Bureau 
is unquestionably the one truly national 
farm organization that speaks for farm- 
ers and can outvote in any farm show- 
down all other farm organizations put to- 
gether. Congress, in the days of post mor- 
tem since the referendum, is showing an in- 
clination to accept. both these facts, The 
White House and the Department of Agricul- 
ture have yet to do so. The American people 
will now see whether or not the Congress is 
still able to exercise its legislative pcwer 
against the disappointed and angered execu- 
tiev branch of government in our Republic. 
And, as a reporter who has covered agricul- 
tural affairs in this Nation for 20 years, it 
would be very helpful to public understand- 
ing of such things as the wheat referendum, 
if the post election pundits would do their 
homework instead of offering such inaccu- 
rate conclusions as that top commercial net- 
work commentator who said the vote was a 
victory of rich farmers over poor farmers, of 
that prominent Washington woman colum- 
nist who said Washington was caught off 
guard by the outcome, when in reality she 
meant she had been caught off guard and of 
that editorial writer for one of the Nation's 
more respected newspapers who suggested 
the wheat farmers were ingrates for turning 
down such a wonderful Government pro- 
gram; plus the national wire service that kept 
repeating on election night that the admin- 
istration lost the election despite the fact 
it carried the wheat States of the Great 
Plains. There is no way to tell how any in- 
dividual voted, but a look at returns from 
the Wheat Belt indicates that few of the 
so-called rich farmers voted against the 
administration while 70 to 80 percent of 
the small and presumably poorer producers 
east of the Mississippi very definitely did 
vote in the negative. 

The rich-farmer label comes from city- 
oriented writers who obviously cannot count. 
There are less than 200,000 farmers of all 
commodities in this country who make a net 
income greater than $25,000 a year, and 
most of them do not grow wheat—they are 
cattlemen by and large, Even if they did, 
how does one explain the other 400,000 who 
turned in the big no vote for the Kennedy 
administration and, as a final effort to put 
the record straight, I must repeat that not 
a single wheat State gave the administration 
the 66%4-percent vote necessary for ap- 
proval. 


Americans Concerned About Civil Rights 
Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr, HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
many of our citizens in all parts of the 
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country are concerned about the ad- 
ministration’s civil rights proposals. It 
is apparent that the administration has 
given in to pressures on the part of riot- 
ers and terrorists. Itis to be hoped that 
the Congress will not concur in this 
action. 

I think that many of the Members will 
be interested in reading the following 
editorial comments from the Manches- 
ter (N.H.) Union-Leader, which ex- 
pressed the view of many thoughtful and 
concerned Americans. I insert the edi- 
torial herewith: 

SURRENDER TO TERROR 

The Kennedy administration stands terror- 
stricken in front of a few bad Negroes who 
are responsible for the rioting in the South, 
in the North and in the West. This cowardly 
and craven performance by the administra- 
tion in domestic affairs has been likened to 
the same cowardly retreat which this ad- 
ministration is conducting throughout the 
entire world. 

The mobs at home and the Communists 
and other international wrongdoers abroad 
quickly sense, of course, the funk our ad- 
ministration very evidently is in. So they 
become bolder day by day. 

The behavior of the Kennedy administra- 
tion is literally encouraging international 
anarchy, on the one hand, and domestic 
riot and reyolution, on the other. In the 
estimation of this newspaper, the Kennedys 
have completely lost control of this situation. 
They are apparently able to threaten Gov- 
ernor Barnett, of Mississippi, or Governor 
Wallace, of Alabama, or James Hoffa, of the 
Teamsters Union, but when it comes to 
standing up against Negroes whom they 
think control a large block of votes, or 
against the Communists abroad, they retreat 
in abject terror, It is the most 
sight that any American has ever seen d 
the history of our great Nation since 1776. 

It is no wonder ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, 
the Negro Congressman, dares stand up in 
Englewood, N.J., and scream that “the white 
man is frightened. We have the white man 
on the run and we're going to keep him 
there.” ; 

This is fantastic nonsense. The Negroes 
in the United States, in the 1960 census 
amount to only about 10% percent of our 
total population. On top of that, the actual 
rioters and troublemakers among the 
Negroes are a tiny fraction of the entire 10 
percent. 

Why in heaven's name should the adminis- 
tration stand in apparent terror of these 
few black thugs, hold panicky conferences 
and make public apologies on the radio, as 
the Attorney General did the other morning, 
saying that we hadn’t done enough for 
them? It's a perfectly incredible sight. How- 
ever, it is merely the domestic version of 
what has been going on in our foreign affairs 
for some time. 

We crawl on our bellies to Yugoslavia and 
ask Tito, pretty please to take some more 
aid from us. We fawn over the Communist 
thugs in Poland. We entertain the friend 
of the Communists, Sukarno, who shouldn't 
be allowed in the back door of any respect- 
able home. Finally, and most important, we 
lie down and let the Communists take over 
Cuba, 90 miles from our mainland, 

The whole world looks at this inability to 
keep domestic order, the Inability of the 
United States to handle the Cuban situation 
and thus the world can have nothing but 
contempt for such a cowardly, spineless, 
inept and stupid administration. 

The great shame of it is that the great 
mass of American people are not like this. 
The situation in which this Nation now finds 
itself is serious enough, but if we continue 
this type of cowardly leadership which re- 
treats before the Communists in Cuba and 
throughout the world abroad, and before the 
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Negro mobs at home, it is going to be more 
than serious, It is going to be fatal for 
this Nation and for all of us. 


Town Meeting of the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr, FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, an im- 
portant use of Telstar became apparent 
in the initial “Town Meeting of the 
World” broadcast July 10 by CBS. This 
linking of ideas, faces and conversation 
on a transatlantic basis underscores 
the point often made that the members 
of NATO—the Atlantic Community— 
are actually closer in communication 
than were the Original Thirteen States 
when the U.S. Federal Union was formed. 


It was significant and hopeful that 
part of the discussion during this first 
Town Meeting centered on the proposed 
political federation of NATO. The for- 
mer British Prime Minister, Anthony 
Eden, responding to a question from a 
Denver, Colo., professor, came out flatly 
for this proposal. 

Here is the Washington Post's edito- 
rial comment: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 11, 
: 1963] 
Wonto's Town MEETING 


The first use of Telstar for a Town Meet- 
ing of the World,” with Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Anthony Eden, Jean Monnet, and 
Heinrich yon Brentano participating, dis- 
closed the exciting possibilities of this device 
for the formation of world opinion and at 
the same time demonstrated the invincibility 
and inevitability of the idea of Atlantic 
Union. 

The former British Prime Minister gaye 
the first and most eloquent expression to the 
aspirations of the West for some kind of 
association or union much more ambitious 
than the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, He discussed this goal of Western pol- 
icy in terms of historic parallel with the 
formation of the American Federal Union 
which occurred, as he said, when the indi- 
vidual States were, in travel time, farther 
apart than the nations of the West are from 
each other now. 

Jean Monnet, that incorrigibly and irre- 
pressibly optimistic Mr. E charac- 
teristically construed all difficulties in the 
path to European Union and an Atlantic Al- 
lance, as opportunities and challenges rath- 
er than insurmountable obstacles. 

The former President of the United States 
exhibited that impulse toward Western ac- 
cord which has been the most creditable and 
distinguishing political policy of his public 
career and gave voice to an eloquent exposi- 
tion on this country’s genuine wish for co- 
operation with Europe as distinguished from 
domination of Europe. 

The German Foreign Minister exhibited 
an identity of view with that of Mr. Monnet 
in his appraisal of the Franco-German treaty 
and his construction of the celebrated pre- 
amble to that treaty which reconciles the 
pact with the ends of Atlantic Alliance. 

It was on the disposition of thermonuclear 
power that the “town meeting” debaters fell 
out. Here, Jean Monnet expressed his im- 
patience with the very idea of an independ- 
ent nuclear deterrent as distinguished from 
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a multilateral European deterrent linked to 
the American deterrent, and Lord Avon de- 
fended the British aims for an independent 
force that would be merged with a NATO 
force but susceptible of independent with- 
drawal in a national emergency, The dis- 
agreement on this major detail was as use- 
ful as the general accord on the larger ends 
of policy. It is to be hoped that there may 
be another “town meeting“ that will dwell 
exclusively on this thorny problem. 

The “town meeting“ lacked the power of 
actual decision which invests real New Eng- 
land town meetings with a vital spark, but it 
possessed other virtues that recommend its 
frequent repetition in a world that needs to 
hear dispassionate and friendly discussion 
of the problems of greater Western unity. It 
is too bad that the voices of these citizens 
of the free world were not heard in France 
because of that country's decision to fore- 
close the program's reception. 

Sooner or later, the voices and the forces 
making for the diminution of absolute na- 
tional sovereignty will be heard and the 
West surely will move toward the larger uni- 
ty that long has been the goal of Jean Mon- 
net and that was acknowledged as the ulti- 
mate objective of free world policy by his 
colleagues on the Columbia Broadcasting 
System's pioneering “Town Meeting of the 
World.” 


The Problem of the School Dropout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been done about identifying the 
problem of the school dropout. In my 
city of Pittsburgh, for example, the 
Health and Welfare Association has 
made an excellent study in depth in- 
volving one of the high schools. Another 
study of vocational education in the 
Pittsburgh public schools has recently 
been completed and created healthy dis- 
cussion in the community. 

In view of such progress, I attempted 
to make some contribution by making 
available to the Pittsburgh schools, PTA’s 
and neighborhood centers, an award win- 
ning film issued by the Department of 
Labor called “When I'm Old Enough, 
Goodbye.” My purpose in showing this 
was to encourage potential dropouts to 
stay in school as long as possible and 
practicable to prepare themselves for a 
changing labor market. In my introduc- 
tion to the film, I stressed that desire for 
a jod and willingness to work hard” or 
“do anything” can no longer guarantee 
even a secure living wage. 

Recently, I received a letter from Mr. 
O. J. Schwarm, assistant superintendent, 
pupil services, Pittsburgh public schools. 
Mr. Schwarm indicates the film was 
shown in 17 secondary schools with ap- 
proximately 7,000 students participating. 
The response, he said, “was excellent.” 
In a number of instances pupils were 
asked to write brief comments and Mr. 
Schwarm indicates pupils were im- 
pressed with the difficulty in finding and 
keeping a job on the part of a young 
person who had not finished high school. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include the following letter and the 
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text of my opening and closing of the 
youth dropout film: 
PITTSBURGH PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 27, 1983. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
New Federal Building, Room 718, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Drar Mr. MoorHeap: By way of insured 
parcel post we are returning the film, “When 
I'm Seventeen, Goodbye,” which you made 
avallable to us for showing in our schools. 
The responce was excellent. 

The film was shown in 17 Pittsburgh pub- * 
lic secondary schools with approximately 
7,000 students participating. In a number 
of cases, pupils were asked to write brief 
comments or to evaluate the picture. Their 
reactions were mature and, in some cases,” 
most enlightening. Generally, pupils were 
impressed with the difficulty in finding and 
keeping a job on the part of a young per- 
son who had not finished high school. One 
student stated “nothing could be as bad as 
the picture made it out to be.” This, of 
course, indicated to counselors that the stu- 
dent was giving considerable thought to 
dropping out of school, and that he was in 
need of immediate attention. 

You will be interested in knowing, too, 
that during the period in which we had the 
film, it was also shown at the Anna B. Held- 
man Community Center, and at the down- 
town YMCA. 

Please accept our sincere thanks for pro- 
viding us with an excellent film that has a 
most important story to tell. 

Sincerely yours, 8 
O. J. Scuwarm, 
Assistant Superintendent, Pupil Services. 


OPENING—DROPOUT FILM 


Hi there, this is your Congressman, BILL 
Mooaneap, I'm very concerned that during 
the 1960's, over 7 million young adults, most 
of them perfectly capable of finishing high 
school, will probably leave before earning 
their diplomas. Each of these dropouts will 
contribute to one of the most disturbing 
problems of the U.S. economy—the growth 
of the unskilled and unemployable. 

A young person without complete high 
school training lacks the basic education 
needed to learn specialized trades in today's 
and tomorrow's world. Desire for a job and 
willingness to work hard or do anything can 
no longer guarantee even a secure living 
wage. 

The film you are about to see is a dramat- 
ic and vivid presentation which won second 
place in the San Francisco film festival, It 
is the story of Doug, a bright, ambitious, 
likeable young man, who quits school and 
takes a Job. Perhaps some of you are about 
to take this step. I hope you will pay care- 
ful attention in the next few minutes. 


Ciostnc—Drorour Friar 


Im sure that the film did not answer all 
your questions or cover each specific prob- 
lem. But, at least, I hope that it planted 
a seed of doubt in the decision to leave 
school, that it added some weight to the 
other side. I know that your principal or 
counselor is quite concerned over any such 
decision and would welcome the chance to 
talk this over with you. 


Bloomfield Library Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, school, 
college, and community libraries all over 
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the country are under great stress. to 
meet the demands of students and gen- 
eral readers. The burgeoning popula- 
tion combined with the increasing num- 
bers of citizens attending colleges and 
universities make for general readers as 
well as specialized readers to tax the 
services of libraries and their profes- 
sional staffs. 

Very oftem we take our library serv- 
ices for granted and we tend to forget 
those dedicated librarians who are work- 
ing with great diligence to meet the 
demands on their facilitics and who are 
also working to expand community in- 
terest in library services. 

In this connection, I was extremely 
pleased to see that Kenneth McPherson, 
director of the Public Library in Bloom- 
field, N.J. was paid a great honor yes- 
terday at the American Library Associa- 
tion's convention in Chicago, when the 
Bloomfield Library’s 1962 Annual Re- 
port was selected as the best in the en- 
tire country. 

When you consider that Bloomfield is 
a town of about 50,000, competing 
against more the 8,200 other communi- 
ties, including all the great cities of our 
Nation, you will, I am sure, be as im- 
pressed as I by this award. Mr. Mc- 
Pherson, his assistant, Mrs. Rachel Dia- 
mond, and everyone connected with the 
preparation of the report can indeed be 
proud of their accomplishment. 

And I know Mayor Conte and all the 
citizens of Bloomfield will join with me 
fin congratulating Mr. McPherson and 
his associates. 


What is Happening in the World Without 
Firm U.S. Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


M. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Ken- 
nedy administration has developed no 
firm foreign policy for the United States. 
As a result the free world is without 
leadership and confusion is becoming 
global which, in turn, strengthens the 
Communists and further weakens our 
own security. 

For just a thumbnail sketch of what is 
happening because of the United States, 
under President Kennedy, failing to lead 
is seen in the Worldgram page from the 
US. News & World Report of July 22. 
I include the page, herein, as a part of 
these remarks: 

While the United States goes prospecting 
in Moscow for a deal with Khrushchev— 

Friends and neighbors of the United States 
are getting out of line here and there. 

Britain has allowed Castro to use British 
territory as a steppingstone for sneaking 
subversive agents into Central America, 

Britain, in addition, has alarmed Wash- 
ington by its fallure to clear up the con- 
fusion in British Guiana, where a second 
Castro seems to be emerging. 

The neighbors in Latin America are get- 
ting out of line, too. 
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Neighbors who cheered firm United States 
stand on Cuba in October are having sec- 
ond thoughts. Peru, once strong for anti- 
Castro action, now leans the other way. 
Argentina’s front-runner for presidency also 
prefers nonintervention. 

So, when you now count noses, you find 
less and less support for the U.S. policy 
of isolating Castro. List of Latin-American 
governments almost sure to oppose effective 
action to isolate Castro now reads as fol- 
lows; Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Haiti, 
Mexico, Peru. Pro-U.S. majority is fading 
fast. 

To add to United States concern: Mexico 
permits Cubana Airlines to fly passengers 
from Havana to Mexico City. Canada gives 
stopover privileges to Red planes en route 
to Havana from Europe. Spain operates 
flights to and from Cuba. 

Result: Castro’s agents can still move 
around without too much difficulty. 

Remember how the United States urged its 
allies to get out of the colonial business? 

Things aren’t working out too well, May- 
be it’s time for second thoughts. 

Look at British Guiana. Here Britain is 
trying to get out of the colonial business as 
fast as it can. United States, this time, is 
pressuring it to stay. 

Or look at South Vietnam, once part of 
French Indochina. Feud between Presi- 
dent Diem and Buddhists threatens to split 
the country. Massive U.S. aid, if split comes 
about, will go down the drain. So will the 
war effort, 

Take Indonesia, for another example. 
United States prodded Dutch to get out. 
Now Indonesia is about as close to economic 
chaos as a nation can get and keep going. 
U.S. aid of about $700 million dollars hasn't 
solved the problem, There are attempts to 
get Dutch capital and experts to return to 
clean up the mess. 

Then there's the Congo. Three years after 
independence it is still a shambles, looking 
to returning Belgians to put the place back 
together again. 

From the looks of Léopoldville, they have 
their work cut out for them. The city has 
swollen from 400,000 to more than 1 million 
population, 

But, one-third are without jobs. Food 
prices have shot up 50 percent in 6 months, 
Eggs, soap, matches are hard to find. Gar- 
bage goes uncollected. The handsome boule- 
vards are full of holes. Bandits roam freely 
at night. 

If United Nations troops leave at yearend, 
as scheduled, diplomats in Leopoldville say 
there's no telling what will happen. 

Yet the Congo basically is a rich country. 
Difficulty is that Congolese, so far, have been 
unable to organize the Congo to take ad- 
vantage of its wealth. 

For United States, policy of pushing its 
friends out of the colonial business has 
turned out to be quite expensive. United 
States urging Independence, has naturally 
been invited to pick up the check. As a re- 
sult, pains of independence are being felt 
not only by Asians and Africans, but by 
US. taxpayers as well. And it's still an open 
question how many of the new nations can 
govern themselves. 

Special problem confronting any U.S. dip- 
lomat in Asia is to figure out just where 
President Sukarno of Indonesia stands at any 
given moment. 

Latest switch finds Sukarno 
against Russia to work with Red China. 

Now Sukarno and Mao Tse-tung are re- 
vealed as partners in a drive to push Russia 
out of Asia and Africa. Afro-Asian journal- 
ists, politicians, and trade unions are to be 
organized to compete with Soviet-supported 
groups. 

The Sukarno-Mao line“ emphasizes the 
racial alinement, adds the point that most 
Afro-Asian countries are poor. But Russia 
is white and relatively rich. Moscow, ac- 
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cordingly, can't join this new Pelping- 
Jakarta club. 

What's Sukarno up to? He is playing ball 
with Red China in hopes Mao will help him 
dislodge India's Nehru as the big name in 
the Afro-Asian world. 

Sukarno assumes he can work with Red 
China without being swallowed. Old hands 
in Asia. wonder how long it will be before 
Sukarno shifts course again. 


Farmer Explains the Wheat Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
the outcome of the wheat referendum 
on May 21 of this year, I have heard one 
question raised time and time again by 
many of our colleagues. That question 
is, “Exactly what were the farmers vot- 
ing for and what kind of a program do 
they want?” A few weeks ago, I re- 
ceived a letter from a farmer in my dis- 
trict. The letter was such a concise 
explanation of the thinking of so many 
farmers throughout the First District 
of Minnesota, and I believe throughout 
the entire Nation, that I want to share 
it with our colleagues at this time, Mr, 
Ed Hale of Stewartville, Minn., has 
struck at the heart of the so-called farm 
question today, and I am inserting it into 
the Recorp at this time for the benefit 
of all Members of the House. 

June 21, 1903. 

Since the wheat referendum a month ago 
there haye been many theories and reasons 
given for the outcome of the vote, 

I am convinced that the reason Fillmore 
County farmers turned it down was their 
dislike for strict Government controls, I 
can assure you that there are farmers in 
Pillmore County who would resist controls 
such as the wheat program contained most 
vigorously. 

They were not so much concerned with 
the wheat because wheat is only a sideline 
crop here. They were very much concerned 
that approval of the wheat program would 
‘lead to the same kind of program for other 
crops and Uvestock. And this they don't 
want. 

They did resent the fact that they were 
being misled by being told that it was a 
matter of $2 wheat or $1 wheat when the 
fact was that they would not have gotten 
$2 and nobody knows what wheat will be 
now, They were simply willing to take a 
chance on the price of wheat rather than 
accept controls, The referendum of course 
gave them no real choice of programs, It 
was a take it or leave it proposition. 

Fillmore County farmers will cooperate 
with any reasonable Government farm pro- 
gram and expect to make some concessions 
but will insist that the program be volun- 
tary and not whip all farmers in line by 
dumping Government-stored grain on the 
market such as has been done the past 
2 years with feed grain. 

It is very plain to see that the way the 
program has been handled the past 2 
years gives the greatest benefit to the large 
cash grain farmer and the big commercial 
feeding operations. Im sure that it isn’t 
8 tor me to explain to you how that 
works, 
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I have favored a program that would al- 
low the free market to operate with the 
least possible restraint. I think that the 
Farm Bureau program that sets prices by 
past market history is preferable to one 
that uses parity as a base for setting sup- 
ports. I believe also that to avoid produc- 
tion quotas and controls supports must be 
low enough not to stimulate unnecessary 
production and supports should not be 
looked on as the price of a product. 

Since the wheat referendum I have heard 
several farmers say that if we cannot have a 
rather simple program of land retirement 
coupled with reasonable supports with lim- 
ited controls and done on a voluntary basis, 
that they would rather the Government 
would get completely out of farming. 

I have reason to believe that they mean 
it. 

I hope that something can be worked out 
as I feel that the Congress should not refuse 
to. consider a farm program just because 
farmers voted No“ on a program that they 
just could not accept. 

Yours sincerely, 
EDWARD E. HALE. 

STEWARTVILLE, MINN. 


All-African Nigeria’s Policy Statement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the highlights of Nigeria’s policy state- 
ment given by Nigerian Prime Minister 
Alhaji Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa 
in his address to the plenary session 
of the conference of heads of African 
states and government in Addis Ababa 
in Ethopia as follows: 

I feel that the mere presence of all the 
heads of African states and governments 
here shows the success of the confer- 
ence.“ * I am pleased to say that, from 
now on, there will be no question of the so- 
called Monrovia and Casablanca blocs. We 
all belong to Africa. 

There have been quite a lot of views on 
what we mean by African unity. Some of 
us have suggested that African unity should 
be achieved by political fusion of the dif- 
ferent states in Africa; some of us feel that 
African unity could be achieved by taking 


trying first to get the Africans to understand 
themselves before embarking on the more 
complicated and more difficult arrangement 
of political union. 

My country stands for the practical ap- 
proach to the unity of the African Continent. 
We feel that, if this unity Is to last, we must 
start from the beginning. Nigeria’s stand 
is that if we want this unity In Africa we 
must first agree to certain essential things: 
The first is that African states must respect 
one another, There must be acceptance of 
equality by all the states. No matter 
whether they are big or small, they are all 
sovereign and their sovereignty is sover- 
eignty. The size of a state, its population 
or its wealth should not be the criterion. 

It has been pointed out many times that 
the smaller states in Africa have no right 
to exist because they are too small. We in 
Nigeria do not agree with this view. It was 
unfortunate that the African states have 
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been broken up into different groups by the 
colonial powers. In some cases, a single 
tribe has been broken up into four dif- 
ferent states. You might find a section in 
Guinea, a section in Mali, a section in Sierra 
Leone and perhaps a section in Liberia. 
That was not our fault because, for over 60 
years, these different units have been ex- 
isting, and any attempt, on the part of any 
African country to disregard this fact might 
bring trouble to this continent. This is 
the thing we want to avoid and, for this 
reason, Nigeria recognizes all the existing 
boundaries in Africa, and recognizes the ex- 
istence of all the countries in Africa. This 
I think, sir, is the basis of the unity which 
we in Nigeria pray for on our continent. 

As I have said, we have to start from 
the beginning. I have listened to speeches 
in this conference, and there have been only 
a very few members who spoke on the de- 
sirability of having a political union. Al- 
most all the speeches indicate that a more 
practical approach is much preferred by the 
majority of the delegations. I am glad to 
say that the stand we have taken right from 
the beginning is the stand of nearly almost 
all the countries in this conference. It ap- 
pears from the speeches as if we were just 
sitting idle and doing nothing toward the 
achievement of this unity. 

For our part, in Nigeria, we are already 
cooperating with some of our neighbors, For 
example, the other day, my friend, the Presi- 
dent of Malagasy, said he could not contact 
Lagos by telephone from Cotonou. This is 
no longer the case. Now he can speak direct. 
What we are trying to do is to link up with 
all our neighbors by means of telecommu- 
nications and by exchanging more postal 
facilities; and we are already entering into 
bilateral agreements with many of our neigh- 
bors. We are discussing this matter with 
the Republic of the Cameroon, with 
Dahomey, and also we have a direct link with 
Togo. 

We hope to continue in this work because 
we feel that, if we are to unite, it is important 
that our communications system should be 
excellent and transport facilities should be 
such that it would enable us to move freely 
around, to move not only ourselves but to 
move our goods to different parts of the con- 
tinent. Also, we have been trying in Nigeria 
to join other states in trying to discuss com- 
mon problems—educational and scientific 
problems. 


WARNING AGAINST SUBVERSION 


Now, Mr. President, the Honorable Presi- 
dent of Sudan, I think, when he spoke, told 
us that we should be frank. I think it was 
the President of Malagasy who said that we 
in Africa do not want to speak the truth. 
We have a saying in Nigeria which is: “Truth 
is bitter.” Mr. President, I want to be frank; 
I want to tell the bitter truth. To my mind 
we cannot achieve this African unity as long 
as some African countries continue to carry 
on subversive activities in other African 
countries, 

Sir, many of the members have spoken 
very strongly on the decolonization of the 
continent, I want to say that we in Nigeria 
are prepared to do an to secure the 
freedom of the continent of Africa. There 
has been a suggestion that we should pull 
our resources together, that we should make 
arrangements if necessary, to help the na- 
tionalists in different countries in Africa, 
which are still dependent, to fight their way 
to independence. We in Nigeria are pre- 
pared to do anything toward the liberation 
of all African countries. 

I have observed that, when we give as- 
sistance to another country which is fight- 
ing for its independence, some of us are in 
the habit of imposing obligations on these 
states. That is wrong. If we give assist- 
ance to African people in any dependent ter- 
ritory, we should not ask for any obligation 
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on their part; because that would come al- 
most to the same point that many of the 
speakers have made that they would only 
accept foreign aid without any strings at- 
tached. I do not believe that any aid, no 
matter from where it comes, is without 
strings attached to it. Let us not fall into 
the same trap. If we assist any dependent 
territory in Africa, we must see to it that we 
do not attach conditions to our assistance. 
This is very, very important if we want to 
establish the solidarity of the continent of 
Africa, to make sure that any form of as- 
sistance we give is free. 

I think we will arrive at a very success- 
ful establishment of an African Common 
Market, because I think it is good for the 
trade of Africa. For example, the inter- 
state trade is 10 percent, and 90 percent Is 
done with countries outside Africa. There 
is no reason why we should not increase the 
interstate trade on this continent. I think, 
sir, that if we are able to establish an Afri- 
can Common Market, we shall overcome 
many difficulties and we shall be in a posi- 
tion to stand on our own in relation to the 
other parts of the world. My fear of being 
colonized will disappear if we are able to 
éstablish this African Common Market, 

A suggestion was also made that we should 
come together as a bloc in the United Na- 
tions. Well, that Is a very good idea; but 
+ * + if we can find some kind of name for 
it, such as African Committee * * it will 
be much better, because the whole idea of 
blocs is revolting. * * * May I suggest to 
the conference that it is time now that we 
find a permanent small secretariat for such 
an African committee in New York? * * * 
I think we have to do everything to get our 
proper position in the United Nations Or- 
ganization. Some of us have suggested that 
we should seek greater representation in the 
Security Council and also in all the bodies 
of the United Nations Organization. Well, 
this has been our stand all the years we 
have been independent. * * * It is abso- 
lutely essential that the African continent 
must have more appropriate representation 
in the Security Council and all the bodies of 
the United Nations. That world or- 
ganization, I have always maintained, is a 
sure guarantee of the independent sover- 
eignty of our African States. 


NIGERIAN DELEGATION AT ADDIS ABABA 
CONFERENCE 


The Nigerian delegation at the African 
Summit Conference consisted of: The Hon- 
orable Alhaji Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, 
Prime Minister of the Federation of Nigeria; 
the Honorable Jaja Anucha Wachuku, For- 
eign Minister; the Honorable Dr. T. O. Elias, 
Attorney General and Minister of Justice; 
the Honorable T. O. S. Benson, Minister of 
Information and Broadcasting; the Honor- 
able Alhaji Senator Nuhu Bamali, Minister 
of State, and the Honorable Dr. K. O. Mba- 
diwe, Minister of State. 

Officials of the delegation were: Mr. 8. O. 
Wey, Secretary to the Prime Minister; Mr. 
Francis C. Nwokedi, Permanent Secretary, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Mr. E. O. Ogbu, 
Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Finance; 
Messrs. A. Haastrup, Alhaji Isa Wali, Alha)i 
M. A. Sanusi, C. C. Chukwura, M. O. Awoy- 
infa, and S. O. Uabol. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
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Tax Redaction ia the Framework of a 
Balanced Budget Will Aid Long-Term 
Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr, CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, an edito- 
rial in the July 10 edition of the Wall 
Street Journal makes some useful obser- 
vations on the kind of tax reduction and 
reform program that would be appro- 


priate in view of the recent upturn in 


economic activity. Most importantly, 
the editorial points out that we must be 
critical of policies that will deepen the 
Federal budget deficit which, even with- 
out tax cuts, will be the largest ever de- 
liberately planned by the Government. 

I was pleased to note that the Journal 
believes, as I do, that tax reductions can 
make a significant contribution to long- 
term growth only when made within the 
framework of a balanced budget and 
lower Federal spending. Tax cuts lead- 
ing to large budget deficits in a period 
of expanding business activity are inde- 
fensible and potentially of great eco- 
nomic danger. 

Although the administration claims 
that its tax package is designed to pro- 
mote long-term growth, rather than just 
to fight a recession, the Journal points 
out that an efective long-range program 
should place more emphasis on stimu- 
lating investment and production than 
do the proposals which the administra- 
tion has submitted to Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle from the Wall Street Journal be in- 
cluded in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

From the Wall Street Journal, July 10, 1963] 
Too MUCH ror KEYNES 

The general business improvement in re- 
cent months is one of the circumstances 
dimming the prospects for tax reduction any 
time soon. But that improvement also 
throws into still more questionable light 
Some of the Government's related economic 
Programs and policies. 

As for taxes, the administration economists 
contend that the current state of business is 
not particularly relevant. The whole pack- 
age of reduction and reform, they say, is not 
an antirecession program but an effort to 
achieve Increased economic growth in the 
Years ahead. 

Yet if that is what is wanted, it would 
Seem the proposals would have to put more 
emphasis than they do on stimulating in- 
Yestment and production. Though they en- 
Visage a reduction in corporate as well as 
Personal income rates, the corporate cuts 
are modest and protracted in their applica- 
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tion. Many of the so-called reforms, more- 
over, serve mainly to add new confusions 
and uncertainties to the problems of making 
business decisions. 

Whatever else may be said of the tax pro- 
posals, they would certainly deepen a Fed- 
eral deficit which is bound to be heavy this 
fiscal year in any event. The Government's 
rationalization for deficit financing used to 
be the need to combat recessions; surpluses 
were supposed to be produced in good years 
and thus a balance struck “over the business 
cycle.“ 

Apparently that theory, customarily hon- 
ored in the breach anyway, is now consigned 
to the ash can. For here is the economy 
perking along very nicely indeed, and not a 
hint from Washington of any Intention of 
drastically curtalling the prospective deficit, 
which, with or without tax cuts, is to be the 
largest ever deliberately planned by 
Government. 

If a budget can't be balanced in a time of 
high prosperity, when will it be? The 
answer, plainly enough, Is that it won't be 
80 long as the present thinking prevails. Of- 
ficlaldom is more than half in love with 
deficits, and there are at least three reasons 
for this unlikely passion, 

One is a belief that deficits are a stimulus 
to the economy. They may be in some cir- 
cumstances, but as a steady diet.they are 
far more likely to distort the economy, 
through the increased nonproductive Federal 
spending they permit, the loose fiscal prac- 
tice they reflect, and the threat of inflation 
they ralse. 

The second reason concerns that threat; 
the official economists no longer fear, if they 
ever did, that deficits are certain to cause 
serious Inflation, or perhaps they don’t care 
if that is the outcome. As the President put 
it in a famous speech about economic myths, 
“sizable budget surpluses after the war did 
not prevent inflation, and persistent deficits 
for the last several years have not upset our 
basic price stability.” 


There ts a bit of confusion here, For one 
thing, the Government has scarcely had a 
surplus in more than 80 years. For another, 
the postwar inflation was not the result of 
any skimpy surplus then but of the heavy 
deficits of the thirties and forties, For still 
another, prices in recent years haven't been 
all that stable, and the more grievous in- 
flatlonary effects of those persistent deficits 
may show up later on rather than 
immediately. 7 

Finally, because deficits do permit in- 
creased spending, they have, like tax cuts, 
u high political content. Our own suspicion, 
though, is that people are more sophisticated 
than politicians sometimes think. Certainly 
they have not reacted ecstatically to the tex 
Proposals, and a great many are thoroughly 
disturbed about the policies. of unlimited 
spending and perpetual deficits. 

Tax reductions in the framework of lower 
spending and balanced budgets could make 
& significant contribution to long-term 
growth, whatever the condition of business 
at the moment. The existing spending and 
deficit policies, however, look more like a 
recipe for trouble. If they can ever be justi- 
fied, it can hardly be in a period of business 
expansion. That course would make even 
Lord Keynes turn in his grave. 


New Hampshire’s Governor Tells Why 
“I'm Not Ashamed of Our Lottery” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, as an advo- 
cate of a national lottery in the United 
States, I am happy to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, an 
article written by Gov. John W. 
King, of New Hampshire, entitled “I'm 
Not Ashamed of Our Lottery.” This 
frank explanation of how New Hamp- 
shire set up the country’s first legalized 
lottery since 1894 should be read by 
every Member of Congress, more par- 
ticularly those who have moral scruples 
about gambling. The article follows: 
[From This Week Magazine, July 14, 1963] 
New Hampsnine’s GOVERNOR TELLS Way IN 

Nor ASHAMED or Our LOTTERY" 
(By Gov. John W. King, of New Hampshire) 

Im not a gambling man. I don't shoot 
dice or play cards, and only rarely bet on 
the horses. I've never bought a sweepstakes 
ticket from Ireland or anywhere else. 

However. I am the man who recently 
signed into effect a law which will set up, 
in my State of New Hampshire, this coun- 
try's first legalized lottery since 1894. Our 
Sweepstakes will go into operation in a year, 
We hope to have two races a year with 
purses totaling $200,000. The tickets will 
cost $3 each and the prize money will de- 
pend on the number of tickets sold. The 
proceeds will go to our cities and towns for 
educational purposes. 


CORRUPTING MORALS? 


One of the results of my signing the bill 
was the frequent and often bitter charge 
that I will be responsible for corrupting the 
morals of our citizens. I beg to differ with 
my critics. As I ssid, Im not a gambler. 
I dont smoke. Oh, THN take a drink now and 
then. But the point is, I don't think gam- 
bling, smoking, and drinking are necessarily 
immoral. 

Although it might surprise quite a few 
of the antilottery group, Tm not the first 
person in history to look upon gambling in 
this way. In Colonial times my alma mat- 
ers—Harvard and Columbia—used the lot- 
tery as a device to raise money. The Con- 
tinental Congress tried to finance the Revy- 
olution by a lottery. They falled—not be- 
cause of any immorality involved, but because 
the rampaging inflation of the time slashed 
the value of the prizes before the drawings 
could be made. In fact, two eminent Epis- 
copal ministers in my State have pointed out 
that only recently has gambling been con- 
sidered immoral. 

A lot of the uproar over our sweepstakes 
stems from our heritage. In this part of 
the country there are still many groups 
whose beliefs hark back to the Puritanical 
past. They are fond of describing our beer 
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taxes, racetrack revenues, liquor and tobacco 
taxes as sin taxes.“ The plain truth is that 
we could not run New Hampshire without 
these so-called “sin taxes.” They pay the 
State's bills. They also introduce an ele- 
ment of choice into taxation. No ordinary 
person can escape a sales tax or an income 
tax. But he can choose not to smoke, drink, 
or play the horses, and thereby avoid the 
taxes on these activities. 
WHERE DOES SIN BEGIN? 

Without getting into a full-scale discus- 
slon of what is and what isn’t a sin, I'd 
like to say that in my mind a sweepstakes 
ticket, a cold bottle of beer on a hot after- 
noon, and a good cigar are all within the 
limits of nonsin. You start sinning when 
you start indulging excessively. 

Certainly gambling becomes immoral when 
a man loses his weekly paycheck at the race- 
track, hurting his family. I believe in mod- 
eration. That may seem no more risky for 
a politician than respect for motherhood. 
But, while nearly all of us now recognize that 
the use of liquor in moderation is not sin- 
Tul, the idea of gambling in moderation still 
seems to rouse violent passions, 

Yet I feel that the disastrous experi- 
ment“ of prohibition should have proven, 
once and for all, that we cannot legislate 
morals. None of us is qualified to force his 
views of morality on others. The prevail- 
ing standards of moral conduct are arrived 
at through a consensus of social opinion, 
and they change as the times change. Any 
man who tries to set himself up as the judge 
of what is right and wrong for others is not 
only risking certain failure; he Is a danger 
to society. If I personally felt that gambling 
was wrong and if the people of New Hamp- 
shire felt otherwise, I as a duly elected rep- 
resentative of the people should heed their 
wishes, 

The attacks of the professional “do-good- 
ers” don't bother me. What does worry me 
is that the real moral issues of our time 
go unattacked. I worry about the rising 
divorce rate. I worry about the breakdown 
of respect in the home. I worry about the 
kind of immorality involved when one group 
of people deny rights to another group be- 
cause their skin happens to be of a different 
color, Can we be proud of a society in which 
Officials of some of our largest corporations 
are sent to Jail for conspiring to fix prices? 
Or when labor leaders and employers col- 
lude to cheat workers and stockholders out 
of their fair share of a business’ earnings? 


TO SIGN OR NOT TO SIGN 


It is easy to be against sin. But I find it 
difficult not to become angry at men who 
waste their lives attacking paper tigers like 
drinking and gambling when there are so 
many more obvious and more dangerous 
evils to be fought. I can only conclude that 
these self-appointed spokesmen for moral 
rectitude are insincere, or lazy, or both. 

When the sweepstakes bill reached my 
desk I already had given it a great deal 
of thought. Then, for the next 5 days, in 
which I had to make the final decision of 
whether to sign or veto it, I considered it 
in the light of the heavy pressures which 
were brought to bear on both sides. Un- 
til the last minute, my closest associates 
had no idea of what my action would be. 
I didn’t even tell my wife what I planned 
to do. I realized that the decision I made 
would have an impact not just on the State 
of New Hampshire, but possibly across the 
Nation. In many ways it was an agonizing 
period. Some levelheaded arguments had 
been made against it; and I had to be sure 
in my own mind about the wisdom of 
signing. 


NO SCANDAL IN SIGHT 

The first worry of many people was the 
threat of organized crime taking over the 
sweepstakes. I decided that this was an un- 
warranted worry. We have had many years 
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of scandal-free control of horse racing in 
our State. In the last analysis, clean opera- 
tion of the sweepstakes depends on the type 
of men who serve on the commission which 
will operate it. Our experience with our 
racing and liquor commissions convinced 
me that we will be able to find men of the 
integrity demanded by the job. The fact 
that the tickets will be sold through the 
State-operated liquor stores adds a further 
element of control. Our State liquor store 
system has run for 30 years with never a 
hint of the scandals which haye plagued 
less fortunate States. 

Then there was a lot of talk that the 
Sweepstakes would take money mainly from 
the “little people.” This is an irritating 
argument which betrays a lack of under- 
standing of the nature of the compulsive 
gambler and underrates the intelligence of 
the “little people.” I have always respected 
the commonsense and intelligence of the 
average man, I felt—and I belleved the 
average man would realize—that the odds 
are so long against any one ticket winning, 
that it wouldn't make sense to make week- 
ly trips to the liquor store to pick up more 
lottery tickets. It wouldn't improve one's 
chances enough. 

As for the compulsive gambler—that sad 
figure who kecps the bookies rich and spends 
hours exercising his right arm at the slot 
machines—he wouldn't buy our sweepstakes 
tickets anyway. The odds are tod long and 
the action isn't fast enough. He can only 
thrive in an atmosphere of quick payoff, 
which keeps alive the forlorn hope that 
someday he will break even. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NEEDS IT 


On the positive side, there were good 
reasons Tor signing the bill. Our cities and 
towns certainly need the money. Our per 
capita income is below the national average. 
In many families, both husband and wife 
must work to make ends meet. Our stati- 
tiolans showed that if we passed a sales tax, 
it would cost each family roughly $48 a 
year. This is almost a week's take-home pay 
for a man who makes only $65 or $70 a 
week. 

A State income tax is not practical at 
this time, because New Hampshire’s consti- 
tution prohibits a progressive tax. A flat- 
rate income tax would be just as unfair to 
the people least able to afford it as a sales 
tax, and public sentiment is strongly op- 
posed to it. 

MONEY FOR THE SCHOOLS 

Our schools are in precarious financial 
condition. State aid to education runs only 
about $2.4 million a year. Our schools are 
supported mainly by extremely high prop- 
erty taxes in the town and villages. When 
you come right down to it, we just don’t 
have the money. It is my belief that the 
sweepstakes will help to provide the an- 
swer to this problem. 

No one really knows just how much money 
it will produce. Estimates have ranged from 
nothing to $11 million, I would quote 
neither extreme, but I am sure that the sum 
will be substantial and that it will provide 
real relief to the financial problems of our 
local communities. 

Finally, there was no doubt that the people 
wanted the sweepstakes, With a population 
just over 630,000, we have the largest legls- 
lature in the Nation. Its 424 members repre- 
sent every shade of political opinion. The 
smallest town in New Hampshire—with a 
total population of three in the 1900 census 
proudly sends its own member to the House 
of Representatives once every 10 years. And 
Incidentally, although I am the first Demo- 
crat to become Governor of New Hampshire 
since 1922, the Republicans hold heavy ma- 
jorities in both houses of the legislature. 
Any measure as controversial as the sweep- 
stakes which passes this body must have 
overwhelming support from all sections of 
the State. 
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PEOPLE ARE FOR IT 

In any case, I have had personal evidence. 
I see between 40 and 50 people in my office 
every day. Nearly every evening, and most 
weekends, I am invited to attend meetings. 
dinners, and ceremonies all over the State. 
By now, I have been able to meet personally 
a majority of the people of New Hampshire. 
With this kind of opportunity, I could take 
my own political poll on whether they wanted 
the sweepstakes. 

It's true that while the bill was working its 
way through the legislature, my mail was 
divided about equally, for and against. But 
many of the opposition letters showed un- 
mistakable signs of being part of a well- 
organized campaign, Since the bill became 
law the letters haye been running 10 to 1 In 
favor of my decision, 

Who will buy the tickets? Obviously, New 
Hampshiremen will buy them. Since tourism 
is one of our major industries, and judging 
by the interest. aroused all over the country, 
it seems rensonable to expect that many of 
the tickets will be sold to visitors. We esti- 
mate that 40 percent of the liquor sales in 
our State-run liquor stores come from out-of- 
staters. It is not unlikely that a similar 
percentage of the sweepstakes tickets will be 
bought by the same people. 

TOUGH TAXES VERSUS LOTTERY 


New Hampshire has entered into an experi- 
ment, There are no guidelines laid down 
for us. We know that other States are 
watching the results, because our financial 
problems are by no means unique. We were 
faced with a choice between compulsory tax- 
ation through the proven, but harsh, method 
of a sales tax, and voluntary taxation 
through the sweepstakes. We feel sure that 
the sweepstakes will produce the revenue we 
need; that it can be run without the en- 
croachment of racketeers and without en- 
couraging the violation of any laws; and that 
it will not corrupt our morals. 

We have not chosen an easy way out, Our 
sweepstakes will require administration of 
the highest quality. However, I am confident 
that in a couple of years or so, when the 
results begin to come in, I will still be say- 
ing what I say now—that, far from being 
ashamed of our sweepstakes, I am proud of 
it, and of the effect it will have on education 
in our State. 


Bonneville’s Multimillion-Dollar Annual 
Losses and Areas of Substantial and 


Persistent Unemployment Not Wanted 
in Southern Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, when an 
all-powerful Federal bureaucracy at- 
tempts by Exccutive fiat to extend its 
power without regard to constitutional 
or congressional authority or the welfare 
of the area concerned, it is high time 
something is done about it. 

The unilateral action of the Secretary 
of the Interior on May 21, 1963, to extend 
the Bonneville Power Administration 
power marketing area into southern 
Idaho and parts of Wyoming, Utah, and 
Nevada is a case in point. On July 8, 
1963, I introduced a resolution, House 
Resolution 430, relative to this high- 
handed and unwarranted action of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 


— 
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This resolution should be supported by 
every Congressman in protest against 
this untenable action of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration to unilaterally extend its 
bureaucratic powers. House Resolution 
430 reads as follows: 


House RESOLUTION 430 


Resolution expressing the sense of the House 
of Representatives with respect to the ex- 
tension of the Bonneville power market- 
ing area in southern Idaho and parts of 
Wyoming, Utah, and Nevada 


Whereas the Secretary of the Interior, on 
May 21, 1963, by unilateral action extended 
the Bonneville Power Administration power 
marketing area into southern Idaho and 
Parts of Wyoming, Utah, and Nevada; and 

Whereas the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration will take over Bureau of Reclamation 
hydroelectric generating facilities which were 
authorized by Congress; and 

Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation found 
it necessary to charge an average of 5.26 
Mills for wholesale power to meet project 
repayment obligations established by Con- 
gress, it is proposed that wholesale power 
rates be reduced to the Bonneville Power 
Administration’s wholesale rate of 3.10 mills; 
and 

Whereas the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion is now operating at a substantial deficit 
and has been for the past 5 years; and 

Whereas this extension of Bonneville's 
Power marketing area will require the con- 
struction of an $80 million high-voltage 
transmission line at the taxpayers’ expense; 
and 

Whereas there seems to be substantial op- 
position among the people of southern Idaho 
to this unilateral administrative move by 
the Secretary of the Interior! Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istrator refrain from taking any action to 
implement the order of May 21, 1963, extend- 
ing the Bonneville Power Administration 
Marketing area into southern Idaho and 
Parts of Wyoming, Utah, and Nevada unless 
and until the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has been supplied with de- 
tailed feasibility studies of the proposed ex- 
tension, a full public hearing has been held 
by this committee where all interested par- 
tles may have the opportunity to submit 
their views, and positive approval of the 
Policy of extending the Bonneville Power 
Administration's marketing area has been 
expressed by a resolution of the committee 
and the approval of the House of Repre- 
Sentatives. 


Back in April of this year I inserted in 
the ConcressionaL Recorp a series of 
articles entitled “Bonneville Now Losing 
Millions Annually—Wants Larger Area 
To Lose More In.” These articles point- 
ed up the incongruity of spending some 
$80 million of the taxpayers’ money to 
supply Federal electric power at less than 
cost to an area now amply served by tax- 
Paying utilities at rates well below the 
National average. 

Since the Secretary of the Interior's 
action of May 21, 1963, I have received 
numerous statements, articles, and edi- 
torials from southern Idaho, protesting 
the Secretary’s unwarranted action. 
Starting today I am instituting a new 
Series of articles for insertion in the 
ConGRESSIONAL Rxconp, pointing out why 
the thinking people of Idaho object to 
the Federal Government's invasion of a 
Market area now amply served by re- 
Sponsible taxpaying utilities at reason- 
able rates. I do this because I believe 
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the majority of the Members of Con- 
gress and the people of the Nation are 
entitled to and want to know the facts 
in this matter. 

Incidentally, the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration told the Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs Committee on May 15, 1963: 

A carefully defined service area is essen- 
tial to good management of any utility sys- 
tem. Only by reference to a specific market- 
ing area can load growth accurately be fore- 
cast and the installation of efficient generat- 
ing and transmission facilities to meet that 
load growth be properly planned. 


I heartily agree with such a policy 
standard, but it is hypocrisy in the ex- 
treme for the Secretary of the Interior 6 
days later to issue an order that specifi- 
cally provides for Bonneville’s invasion 
of the service area of private utilities 
that have an enviable record of service 
to the area wherein they have long oper- 
ated. 

As the initial presentation in my series 
of articles on why southern Idaho does 
not want Bonneville, I have selected the 
following satirical editorial from the 
Payette Lakes Star of McCall, Idaho: 
[From the Payette Lakes Star, McCall, Idaho, 

June 6, 1963] 


BONNEVILLE POWER OPPOSITION 


It’s hard to imagine the reasoning behind 
the widespread opposition to Bonneville 
Power's invasion of southern Idaho. 

In the first place, the public power ad- 
vocates guarantee prosperity. The mere fact 
that the Portland area and sections of north 
Idaho, both served by the BPA, are chroni- 
cally in a state of economic distress shouldn't 
bother us. After a few years of such pros- 
perity we can qualify for a huge disaster loan 
from the Government and be as well off as 
they are. 

The claim that opponents of Federal power 
make that cheap Federal power is not ac- 
tually cheap should not be allowed to dis- 
turb us either, Actually Federal power isn’t 
cheap; it's free. As long as Federal projects 
operate at a loss, which they seem to be 
amazingly successful at doing, the deficit 
can be added to the national debt, and as 
there seems to be absolutely no intention to 
pay off the debt this Federal power won't 
cost us a penny. As to what our grand- 
children will face, that’s their problem. 

Some nit-pickers have pointed out that the 
BPA has no transmission lines into the area, 
and that a transmission line from Lewiston 
to Soda Springs would be expensive. This 
is no problem. As pointed out above the 
lines could be built for nothing, but in 
this case there is a better, quicker method. 
A private utility company does have lines 
through this area. The 1961 steel price crisis 
should serve to convince the private utility 
that it is to their best interests to cooperate 
with the Government in every way possible, 

Troublemakers in the phosphate industry, 
one of the principal users of BPA power, 
have pointed out that not all processes use 
vast quantities of power in their manufac- 
turing processes, and that the planned ar- 
rangements amount to a subsidy to certain 
producers. The obvious course for the pro- 
ducer not using an electrical process is to 
shut down his operation and turn to the 
manufacture of aluminum; it does require a 
lot of power, and a Federal loan will be 
available to make the conversion. 

Dissident irrigation interests have ex- 
pressed misgiving about the future of rec- 
lamation projects under the new arrange- 
ments. This is ridiculous, since we are as- 
sured that part of the surplus profits from 
the annual multimillion-dollar BPA oper- 
ating deficit will be used to finance Idaho ir- 
rigation projects. 
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The final objection to the BPA extension 
is that it will decrease the tax base of the 
private utility companies, This, again, is no 
problem. Experience shows that no matter 
how much the base is decreased the Govern- 
ment is willing and able to raise the tax rate 
enough to more than make up the difference. 

In summary, there is absolutely nothing 
to be feared from this action. After all, look 
at England. The Government has handled all 
electrical generation and distribution for 
years—and they get along very well with 
natural gas. 


Loren Loomis, of Enid, Okla., Writes to 
His Grandson About the National Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the following copy of a letter 
from a constituent of mine, Loren 
Loomis, of Enid, Okla., which he sent to 
his grandson: 


July 9, 1963. 

Dran GRANDSON: Congratulations, you are 
having another birthday soon, I believe your 
16th. About a gift, sonny boy, you have 
one coming up from all us grandpas and 
believe me, it’s a dilly. It's one you will re- 
member all your life, and your children 
won't forget it either. 

It probably won't please you to know that 
we granddaddles, helped by yours and other 
dads, will be turning over to you in a very 
few years our national debt. And it’s $305 
billion. You don’t know how much money 
that is, and neither do I. All I know is that 
we couldn't make it any smaller so you bet- 
ter take it before it gets larger. 

In fact it’s so fantastic that if you add 
up the total indebtedness of all the nations 
in the world besides ours, we still have em 
all beat—we owe $26 billion more than all 
of em put together, and we're still giving 
them your money that we don’t have. 

What did we do with the money? Well 
boy, I really don’t know. A few men in 
Russia a few years ago decided they didn't 
like our way of doing things so they en- 
forced their ideas on some other nations 
with bullets. We thought we could stop em 
with dollars, and so far it hasn't worked. 
Their most recent addition was Cuba, and 
they're still at it. 

e invented a game called boondoggling. 
It's lots of fun while you're playing, but the 
headache you get from it can't be stopped 
with aspirin, Only more dollars will do it, 
and then not for long. 

My grandfather was a better planner than 
yours. He came down into this Indian 
territory, Oklahoma, in the 1890's. There 
wasn't a social security office nor an em- 
ployment center anywhere. But the Gov- 
ernment was kind to him. They bet him 
a little bit of wild prairie against $25 that 
he couldn’t live here for 2 years without 
starving, 

He stuck it out because he had to. There 
wasn't a relief agency in the whole country, 
and that band of Indians in the next valley 
were not interested in giving him a job. 
They were more interested in his scalp. 

Anyhow, he and grandmaw hadn't heard of 
a 40-hour week and their darn rooster kept 
crowing around 4:30 every morning, so he 
just had to get up and start planting. He 
didn’t get the Allotment Board's permission 
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either. He just figured if he couldn't eat 
what he raised, there would still be hungry 
people somewhere, and I guess that’s true 
toda 


v. 

Anyhow, he built a pretty good Nation; 
and he did it practically without debt. If he 
needed a new barn, or house, he didn’t write 
to Washington. The local banker helped 
him over the hump. If he wanted a new 
road, he didn't ask the Great White Father. 
He just built em. If he and his neighbors 
had to raise money with a bond Issue, they 
did just that, and then paid it off. 

Going into debt. was kinda like not going 
to church. If you did either or both long 
enough, you went to Hell. And if you think 
living in a bankrupt nation isn't Hell, ask 
your history teacher to show you some ex- 
amples. 

We still boondoggle quite a bit trying to 
buy friends. Just recently the papers gave 
a glowing account of how we had spent 
$21,000 studying the love life of toads in 
South America, $103,000 for film on Eskimo 
culture; and the more we spend, the greater 
the Communist menace. 

We grandpas evidently don’t know the 
answer. Seems we haven't been able to 
figure out how our grandfathers were able to 
get along from 1776 ‘till about 1930 and give 
us this great big beautiful country prac- 
tically free of debt and encumbering al- 
lances with others. Perhaps you will won- 
der what we did that cost so much, Well, 
so do we. 

Well, anyhow, it's your birthday; and when 
you come of age, you're going to have this big 
$300 billion in debt from us grandpas. 
Happy birthday, and good luck with it. 

Oh, by the way, I mailed you a box today, 
something I expect you might enjoy as a 
birthday gift. It cost about 5 bucks and 
$1.20 postage, At first I thought I would 
charge it to you, but I didn’t though. By 
golly, I paid cash. 

Love, and write soon, 
GRANDPA, 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
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have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the Recorp: 

From the New Bedford (Mass.) Times; June 
5, 1963] 

WANTS COMMITTEE ON CAPTIVE NATIONS 
To the EDITOR oF THE STANDARD-TIMES: 

Last January 9, Congressman DANIEL J. 
Froop of Pennsylvania introduced in the 
House of Representatives H.R, 14, which 
calls for the establishment of a special 
House Committee on the Captive Nations. 
The Public Law 66-90 of 1959 enumerates 
22 captive nations under communism, such 
as: Ukraine, Armenia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Hungary, Estonia, Georgia, and oth- 
ers. The proposed committee will handle 
all the matters concerning the captive na- 
tions and recommend peaceful means by 
which the United States can assist these 
nations to regain freedom, 

More than 30 Congressmen introduced 
similar resolutions; others indicated their 
support for the passage of H.R. 14, includ- 
ing Massachusetts Congressmen Joun W. 
McCormack, THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR, JAMES 
A. BURKE, Smvio O. Contre, Pui J. Pi. 
BIN, and F. Braprorp Morse. 

Presently H.R. 14 is pending before the 
House Rules Committee. As with any other 
piece of legislation, the passage of the Flood 
resolution needs the widest public support. 

Each of us can help the captive nations 
by writing letters to: 

1. His Congressman, urging him to vote 
for the passage of H.R. 14 and, 

2. Congressman Howard W. Smrrn, chair- 
man of the House Rules Committee, urging 
him to spur action on the proposed legis- 
lation. 

The Flood resolution injects a powerful 
tool into our fight with communism. The 
proposed committee will bring to full light 
bea true nature of the new Soviet colonial- 


Please write a letter today to your Con- 
gressman Hastrincs Kerr, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington 25, D.C., and to 
Howard W. Surrit, chairman of the House 
Rules Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington. Urge them to vote for the 
Passage of H.R. 14. 

O. SZCZUDLUK, 
Director of Public Relations, Ukranian 
Congress Committee of America, 
Inc., Boston Branch. js 
[From the Boston (Mass.) Sunday Herald, 
June 9, 1963] 

Caprive Nations BL NEEDS SUPPORT 
To the EDITOR or THE HERALD: 

Last January 9 Congressman DANIEL J. 
Fl. oOo of Pennsylvania introduced in the 
House of Representatives H.R. 14, which 
calls for the establishment of a Special House 
Committee on the Captive Nations, to handle 
all matters concerning these nations and to 
recommend means by which the United 
States can assist them by peaceful means to 
regain freedom. 
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Over 30 Congressmen introduced similar 
resolutions; others indicated their support 
for H.R. 14, meluding Congressmen Joux 
MCCORMACK, THOMAS O'NEILL, JAMES BURKE, 
Su. vio CONTE, PHILIP PHILBIN and BRADFORD 
MORSE. 

Please write a letter today to your Con- 
gressman and to Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
chairman of the House Rules Committee, 
urging them to vote for HR. 14. 

O. SZCZUDLUK, 
Director, Public Relations, Ukraintan 
Congress Committee of America, 
Inc., Boston Branch. 


ARF ApoviaN COMMITTEE. 
May 28, 1963. 


Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. ConcressMan: The Hollywood 
Apovian Committee of the Armenian Revo- 
lutionary Federation Informs you that a reso- 
lution has been passed by our unit support- 
ing passage of House Resolutions 14 and 15, 
submitted by you, which call for the forma- 
tion of a Special Committee on Captive 
Nations. 

Recent developments worldwide and Wash- 
ington make the formation of such a com- 
mittee imperative to the security and welfare 
of the United States, and will bring added 
hope to the tyrannized peoples of the once 
free nations today in Soviet bondage. 

We are, in addition to this letter, con- 
tacting our Congressman as well as Congress- 
man Howand W. SMITH, head of the Rules 
Committee, urging him to release your reso- 
lution to the House floor for quick debate 
and passage. 

May we take this opportunity to commend 
you for your stand in this regard, and to 
assute you of our every support of your 
measure. 

Sincerely, 
ARTOOSH SATOORIAN, 
Secretary, Hollywood Apovian Com- 
mittee, ARF, Van Nuys, Calif. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 28, 1963. 

Mr. WALTER TUSTANIWSKY, 

Chairman, Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc, Hamtramck and North 
Eastern Detroit Branch, Detroit, Mich. 

Dran Mr. Tustantwsky: Thank you for 
your communication of May 25 in regard to 
House Resolution 14. 

I am pleased to advise you I am the spon- 
sor of identical legislation to establish a spe- 
cial committee on the captive nations. A 
copy of my bill. House Resolution 196, is en- 
closed for your information. 

You may be assured I shall continue to do 
all I can to have early and favorable consid- 
eration given this legislation. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jonn D. DINGELL, 
Member of Congress. 
UKRIANIAN CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, 
Troy, N. V., June 8, 1963. 

Hon. Howarn W. SMITH, 

Chairman, House Rules Committee, 

New House Office Building, 

Washington, 9.0. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SmirH: The United 
States cannot afford to ignore the many na- 
tions enslaved by the Russian Communist 
tyranny, since these constitute a major 
weakness of the Soviet empire. 

On behalf of the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, branch in Troy, we urge 
you to submit the Flood resolution (H. Res. 
14) before your committee and give it your 
support. 

A special Committee on Captive Nations in 
the House of Representatives would become 
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a valuable source of information to our Goy- 
ernment, especially in carrying out its for- 
eign policy. 

We therefore urge you, Congressman 
Emirn, to give the Flood resolution your 
careful consideration in your Rules Commit- 
tee and support it. 

Respectfully yours, 
WLan KUTZER, 
Chairman of UCC of America, 
Branch in Troy, N.Y. 
Iwan DURBAK, 
Secretary of UCCA 
Branch. in Troy, N.Y. 


Youth Opportunities Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter and resolution received 
from the U.S. Conference of Mayors 
made clear the urgency which the may- 
ors of the United States attach to the 
Passage of youth opportunities legisla- 
tion: 

U.S. CONFERENCE or MAYORS, 
Washington, D. C., July 9, 1963. 
Hon. RICHARD BOLLING, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN: At the 30th annual 
conference of the U.S. Conference of Mayors 
in Honolulu in June, the assembled mayors 
and other officials representing the Nation's 
cities with populations of 30,000 or more 
overwhelmingly approved resolutions dealing 
with important programs before the Con- 
gress this year. 

Among the policy statements considered 
and endorsed was one covering youth oppor- 
tunities in which the Conference of Mayors 
Clearly stated the significance it attaches to 
passage of legislation contained in the Presi- 
dent's proposed youth package. 

The resolution dealing with youth oppor- 
tunities noted that the young people of our 
Nation constitute this country’s most valu- 
able national resource, and that the future 
greatness of this country is dependent upon 
the qualifications which our youth possess 
for the responsibilities which will be theirs 
when they become adults. It also took cog- 
nizance of the statistics which show a dis- 
tressing rise in school dropouts, youth un- 
employment and juvenile delinquency. The 
conference concluded that full cooperation 
and assistance of all levels of government is 
needed to solve these problems. 

Finally, in the belief that the legislation 
currently before the Congress offers the best 
hope of coming to grips with this critical 
Situation and would further the partnership 
of responsibility which must exist if these 
problems are to be met, the resolution en- 
dorsed an extension of the Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Offenses Control Act of 
1961, the establishment of a youth conser- 
vation and home town service corps, and 
the enactment of legislation for a national 
Service corps, as well as a youth employment 
act. The text of the resolution is attached 
for your information and consideration. 

The U.S. Conference of Mayors places high 
Priority on the passage of these bills, all of 
Which are related to and are substantial 
Parts of an entire program of Federal-State- 
City cooperation that will stem the tide of 
What ls a major national problem. 

Only one of these bills, the Juvenile De- 
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linquency and Youth Offenses Control Act, 
is existing law, and it alone specifically deals 
with the problem of putting our youth on 
the path of good citizenship. It is the fore- 
runner of the measures which must follow 
its lead, in order that the accomplishments 
made in this area are not wasted by the de- 
feat of those correlative programs which 
will provide job training, profitable employ- 
ment, civic training and expanded vocational 
opportunities for young people to become 
mature, responsible citizens who will have a 
useful place in society, : 

The U.S. Conference of Mayors sincerely 


hopes that the Congress will help the cities _ 


and States in meeting responsibilities to the 
young people of the country by enactment 
of these essential programs. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN J. GUNTHER, 
Executive Director. 


RESOLUTION ON YOUTH OPPORTUNITIES 


` Whereas the young people of our Nation 
constitute our most valuable national re- 
source; and 

Whereas the future strength and vitality 
of this country depends upon the qualifica- 
tions and fitness of our youth to success- 
fully cope with the responsibilities of life; 
and 


Whereas the number of young people 
under the age of majority is increasing 
yearly at a greater rate than the population 
as a whole; and 

Whereas extraordinarily heavy demands 
have been placed upon the resources of our 
cities in an effort to meet the needs of our 
youthful citizens; and 

Whereas a constant and distressing rise in 
school dropouts, youth unemployment and 
juvenile delinquency compels the coopera- 
tion and assistance of all levels of govern- 
ment to find solutions for these problems; 
and 

Whereas these problems cost the Nation 
billions of dollars annually which could be 
saved with concerted attacks on the causes 
of the problems: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors support public and private programs 
designed to stop the spread of juvenile de- 
linguency and explore new approaches and 
resources in facilitating the educational, vo- 
cational, and civic training needed by our 
youth; be it further 

Resolved, That the conference, in pursu- 
ing these aims, support (1) establishment na- 
tionally of a Youth Conservation Corps, 
Home Town Youth Corps, and National 
Service Corps; (2) enactment of a Youth 
Employment Act; and (3) extension of the 
Juvenile Delinquency Act of 1961. 


Pensions for Veterans of World War I 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I have always been a persistent 
supporter of legislation to provide pen- 
sions for World War I veterans. I am 
glad that the Senate of Pennsylvania 
passed a resolution on July 1, 1963, in 
support of H.R. 2332, which will provide 
pensions for World War I veterans. 

I include a copy of this Pennsylvania 
Senate resolution so that the Members 
of Congress can read it: 
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RESOLUTION OF THE SENATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Whereas Congressman DENTON has Intro- 
duced House Resolution 2332 which would 
provide a pension for World War I veterans 
Whose income is under $2,400 annually, if 
they are single, and $3,600 annually, if they 
have dependents; and 

Whereas one of the principal domestic 
problems In all areas of the Nation is the 
care of the aged, the importance of which is 
emphasized by the fact that there are now 
approximately 16 million men and women 
over the age of 65 years; and 

Whereas of this number, about 2 million 
are those who served in the Armed Forces of 
the United States during the First World 
War, and whose present circumstances are 
below the average for the Nation, which fact 
may be traced in part to the service rendered 
thelr country during that war; and 

Whereas these veterans have not enjoyed 
the extensive benefits accorded their younger 
brethren who served during World War II 
and who were given the opportunity for 
training at Government expense and assist- 
ance in securing home and business loans; 
and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States has not given any general pension to 
the veterans of World War I: Therefore be it 

Resolved (the house of representatives 
concurring), That the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States is urged to enact House Resolution 
2332 to alleviate the dire conditions in which 
those who made the sacrifices for this coun- 
try, in thelr youth, now find themselves; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Congressman from the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 


July Newsletter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND, Mr. Speaker, the 
power preference bill has been reported 
by the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs and soon will be considered on 
the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives. Because of the importance of this 
legislation to the State of Washington 
and my congressional district, I have 
made it the subject of my July news- 
letter. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the newsletter, which contains a 
paragraph entitled “As I See It“ as well 
as an explanation of the bill, in the 
RECORD. 

PowER PREFERENCE 

Although Congress Is proceeding down the 
legislative trail at a snail's pace, there is 
some progress belng made in the committees 
which doesn't make front-page news very 
often, but which can affect you considerably, 
One area of progress is the Pacific Northwest 
power preference legislation. 

The power preference bill, as it is called, 
was introduced by Senator Henry JACKSON, 
Congresswoman Jutz BUTLER Hansen, and 
myself, The Senate passed the bill and just 
last week the House Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee, of which I am a member, 
reported the bill to the House. 
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You might ask how this legislation could 
affect you. Well, it could affect your pocket- 
book. Second, it could affect the industrial 
future of the State of Washington. 

As things stand now, Bonneville Power 
Administration, which markets all federally 
produced power in the Pacific Northwest, is 
falling behind in its repayment contracts at 
a rate of about $15 million a year. This has 
been going on for several years. Not too long 
ago, BPA had a $70 million surplus in the 
repayment kitty. Although Bonneville is 
still ahead 820 million on its payments to 
the Treasury, power rates will have to be 
raised unless something is done soon. Other- 
wise Bonneville will use up the kitty and fall 
behind in its payments. Any rate increase to 
meet this situation could seriously affect the 
industrial future of the State and damage 
our economy. 

Had BPA been able to market surplus pow- 
er in past years, it would have been operating 
in the black instead of the red. Advances 
in transmission techniques, however, now 
make it possible to wheel this power econom- 
ically all the way from the Columbia River to 
Los Angeles. 

Under the present law, a municipal or pub- 
lic body gets first call on power produced at 
federally constructed powerplants. If a line 
were constructed between Bonneville and 
southern California, it would be quite pos- 
sible for Los Angeles to demand firm power 
from Bonneville, which it would be com- 
pelled to deliver even if it had to take the 
power away from industry in the State of 
W. 


My bill says, in essence, that customers in 
the Pacific Northwest would get first call on 
this power over any customer outside the 
area, Well, I've been accused of “building 
a Chinese wall,” of Bulkanising“ and a lot 
of other things that aren't so nice. But, I 
got the bill through the committee never- 
theless. I expect the bill to come before 
the House in 2 or 3 weeks where it will face 
a tough battle, 

I also was able to put in an amendment 
which says in effect that the Secretary of 
Interior must get authorization from the 
Congress before he can bulld transmission 
lines from Bonneville to points outside the 
Pacific Northwest, under terms of this act. 

Such a project might cost anywhere from 
$125 to $250 million, so it seems to me only 
right that the Secretary should come to 
Congress to justify his request for that much 
money. Afterall, they're your dollars. Also, 
Congress is supposed to control the purse 
strings. The Interior Committee supported 
my amendment 23 to 9. Yet, I've been ac- 
cused of being “anti-Northwest,” anti- 
Southwest,“ and “antipublic interest.” 

What I'm really anti about is the spending 
of millions of dollars without congressional 
authorization. I hope you feel the same 
way. 

Sincerely yours, 
Congressman Jack WESTLAND. 


As I See Ir 
(By Helen Westland) 

Have you ever wondered what sort of a 
conversation you might carry on if you 
found yourself sitting next to the Secretary 
of Defense of the United States of America? 
Imagine the broad range of subjects, such 
as the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines, our 
astronauts, or our space program. Well, it 
happened to me the other night at a dinner. 
I was sitting to the right of Secretary Mc- 
Namara. After giving it a little thought, I 
chose a subject I knew something about. 
Since he formerly was president of the Ford 
Motor Co., I asked him if he had ever heard 
of a Thunderbird mooing? I might just as 
well have asked him if he knew an atomic 
bomb was going to be dropped on Washing- 
ton. He looked speechless, but reacted 
quickly by asking just exactly what I meant. 
I told him our car, when it was new a couple 
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of years ago, made a noise that sounded just 
like a cow mooing. We finally found out it 
was the result of a faulty plastic bushing. 
He looked relieved to know the answer, and 
I had a rather satisfying feeling that I was 
better informed on one little thing than our 
Secretary of Defense. 


Kennedy’s Popularity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, at such 
times as we are now passing through and 
with the apparent inactivity of the Con- 
gress, I think it is well for us to study 
the analysis of the situation of the 
United States and the executive depart- 
ment in connection with our national 
and international problems in an effort 
to evaluate our inactivity and place the 
responsibility. 

William F. Buckley, in his column pub- 
lished in the San Francisco Examiner on 
July 15, 1963, certainly points out some 
of the fundamental reasons for our lack 
of achievement. 

The column follows: 

KENNEDY'S POPULARITY 
(By Wiliam F. Buckley, Jr.) 


A recent public opinion poll discloses that 
Mr. Kennedy’s popularity has slipped pre- 
cipitously. If the finding is correct, it 18 
the most exhilarating datum since Plato’s 
proof that even an illiterate slave boy could 
be taught to understand his complicated 
theorem of Pythagoras. 

I intend no personal slight to our leader, 
for whom I wish a long and happy life. But 
I do feel it is high testimony to democratic 
perspicacity that the feeling should finally 
obtrude into the consciousness of the public 
that notwithstanding the gentleman’s per- 
sonal virtues and his devout enjoyment of 
the perquisites of high office, the simple fact 
is he has no apparent qualifications for an 
Office the successful discharge of which has 
everything to do with your and my hopes, 
dreams, and ambitions, for ourselves and our 
children. 

The word is indeed getting about: The 
fabulous Kennedy machine, designed to cope 
with all the problems that beset mankind, 
is stalled. The delirious self-assurance, all 
that youthful energy, ali those teeming Har- 
vard brains have fueled it, and it has 
throbbed away now for 3 years, nearly; yet 
nothing, but nothing Important, has been 
accomplished. And the reason why ts this: 
Mr. Kennedy has no grip on reality, no com- 
municable vision of the purposes of his 
administration. 

The grandiose rhetoric with whith he re- 
assures and galvanizes his constituents every 
time one of the meters on the machine reg- 
isters a complaint is beginning to fall flat 
as the people discern the gruesome truth, 
that this efficient and likable young man 
hasn't the least idea how to maneuver 
through the greatest crisis in world history. 

The concrete indictment of Mr. Kennedy is 
painfully easy to make. It was he who 
funked the challenge of the Bay of Pigs, who 
stood by while the Wall was raised in Ber- 
lin, who concluded the unworkable arrange- 
ments in Laos, who is the prisoner of 
monopoly labor unions, who fails to stanch 
the flow of gold from our bleeding Republic, 
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who sits by acquiescently while the central 
bureaucracy leeches more and more of the 
power and freedom of the individual. 

But I suspect it is not the concrete fail- 
ures that have caused the diminution in his 
popularity. It is something else. There is 
something about the slickness of his total 
performance that is cloying. The months 
go by and the problems are not solved, and 
yet one has the feeling of radiant self-satis- 
faction within the White House. 

I believe that any man who would address 
the public and confess his temporary inca- 
pacity to deal with the Nation's problems, 
citing great historical obstructions outside 
his power to cope with, would earn the pati- 
ence of the people. But that is not Mr. 
Kennedy's mode. He is surrounded by vain 
sycophants who seek to transmute his dis- 
maying record into one great, endless, trium- 
phal parade. , 

The word is “rodomontade”: A vain, blus- 
tering self-righteousness. Lean on it too 
hard, and you will collapse on the rigidities of 
reality—for so long, at least, as self-govern- 
ment works. If Mr. Kennedy were to give 
the impression that he is genuinely and 
even obsessively concerned with the great 
lesions on the commonweal, we might show 
him the patience due to a faltering, but 
determined doctor. Instead, though the 
patient grows worse, the doctor gambols 
about the world proclaiming the soundness 
of his patient's health, and his own magl- 
cal curative powers. 

This is a tough world. Anyone who 
wanted a serene life, Trotsky reminded us, 
picked the wrong century to be born in. 
There are no instant solutions to any pro- 
lem, But Mr. Kennedy’s failure is to admit 


to the seriousness of these problems. The 


problem of a Communist state encysted in 
the womb of our hemisphere is, let us 
admit it, a problem; yet Mr. Kennedy has no 
solution for it whatsoever. The problem of 
the overhead of life in a technological so- 
ciety burdened down by monopoly unions 
and hedonistic state welfarism is a prob- 
lem—but its existence never crosses the 
complacent Ups of President Kennedy. 

Our President emerges as the ultimate 
man in the gray flannel suit; The great 
accommodator, the weather vane on the 
perfect ball bearingse—soul free, immune 
from any of the frictions of reality. 


Status of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following item from the 
Washington Post of July. 2, 1963: 

STATUS or Puerto Rico 


I was amazed at the misstatement in 
Walter Lippman's article, Free and Associat- 
ed Puerto Rico,” in your issue of June 18, 
that “Puerto Ricans * do not vote in 
elections outside of Puerto Rico.” 

Puerto Ricans coming to the mainland can 
and do vote in any State of the Union where 
they establish legal residence. They can 
then vote for all local, State, and National 
Officials, including the President and Vice 
Preisdent of the United States. Thousands 
have done it in New York and elsewhere. 

The article contains other errors. Federal 
legislation,” writes Mr. Lippmann, “apart 
from tax legislation may be, but need not be, 
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applied to Puerto Rico. This includes Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid, though usually Congress 
does make them applicable.” 

All Federal legislation applies to Puerto 
Rico except the tax laws. Uncle Sam has 
generously relieved Puerto Rico of all Fed- 
eral taxes and even the customs receipts are 
covered into the Puerto Rican Treasury. Only 
One modification in the uniform applica- 
billty of all other Federal legislation took 
Place in the administrative procedure of the 
Minimum wage law. 

As for the grants-in-aid, the unvarying 
custom to date has been to include with the 
States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico, although Congress could, of course, 

change that in any given piece of legislation. 

Nor Is it correct to say, as Mr. Lippmann 
does, that if “a compact of permanent union 
is authorized by Congress and is ratified by a 
referendum of the Puerto Rican people, it 
will establish a union which neither country 
can unilaterally dissolve.” 

Granted that there might be and could 
be a moral obligation for Congress to ad- 
here to such an arrangement If once auth- 
orized, no Congress can bind its successors, 
and there would be no constitutional author- 
ity for such a commitment. Only a consti- 
tutional amendment would establish “such 
& union which neither country could unl- 
laterally dissolve.” 

ERNEST GRvUENING, 
Senator from Alaska. 
WASHINCTON. 


A Government of Coercion and Force 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, appearing 
In the Monday, July 8, 1963, edition of 
the Tallahassee Democrat were the edi- 
torial remarks of the Honorable Ben A. 
Meginniss. Judge Meginniss is a former 
outstanding jurist of my district who is 
now retired and who has given wonder- 
ful service during his tenure of office 
serving the public and position he held. 
His remarks concerning a present day 
trend in our government were of par- 
ticular interest to me and are words 
which I think are notable coming from 
a former jurist with distinguished sery- 
ice, The editorial follows: 

Rending of the elaborate plans for the 
celebration of the Fourth of July, one re- 
members that in our childhood, so-called 
Independence Day was only that day on the 
calendar which comes between the third and 
fifth of July. 

We remember our astonishment when 
young friends who had lately removed from 
Michigan proposed that we celebrate with 
fireworks. Our fireworks were reserved for 
Christmas, as incongruous as that may seem 
to many. We were the fringe of that gen- 
eration known as “unreconstructed rebels” 
and our immediate forebears could not see 
any “independence” in the conditions under 
which they lived. Having just emerged from 
& mighty struggle in which they were over- 
Powered but not convinced, they had had 
to live under a government of intimidation, 
coercion and force, administered by alien of- 
cers who were crucl and, in most instances, 
corrupt. 

They fought and regained control of their 
Own government, and the bitterness gradu- 
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ally subsided and patriotism revived. It 
reached a peak at the time of the Spanish- 
American War (1898) and has since been 
fanned into a great flame by succeeding wars 
and events. 

However, the specter of government by co- 
ercion and force is again raising its ugly 
head, a Supreme Court of the United States 
is legislating rather than construing, and 
patriotism and loyalty has to be an abstract 
force, despising the trend toward autocracy. 


Why Commemorate the Civil War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, com- 
memorative Civil War programs have 
been held in various parts of the country 
in recent months. Capt. Eugene H. 
Breitenberg, troop information officer, 
Military District of Washington, deliv- 
ered an outstanding address on the sub- 
ject of “Why Commemorate the Civil 
War?” His remarks were presented to 
his listening audiences with recording 
facilities as well as the use of film. Be- 
cause of the historical significance of this 
splendid speech, I would like to incor- 
porate its full text in the Appendix of 
the Record, The address follows: 

Warr COMMEMORATE THE CIVIL Wan? 


Many people have asked this question, 
“Why commemorate the Civil War?” This isa 
fair question and the objective of this talk 
is to help you understand why we have every 
reason to commemorate a period in Amert- 
can history that called for courageous living. 

In the comparatively brief history of our 
country, Americans have been called upon 
to display courage and character in these 
formative years. Americans have marched 
and died in eight major wars. Many of you 
have marched, sacrificed, and have lost 
friends and loved ones. One hundred years 
ago Americans marched in the Civil War— 
labeled by Sir Winston Churchill as “The 
noblest and least avoidable of all great mass 
conflicts.“ Known by many names, one niay 
find information in history books and other 
material relative to this war under various 
headings such as the “War Between the 
States,” War of Rebellion.” “War of Seces- 
sion,” and “War for Southern Independence.” 

Through the courtesy of the U.S. Army 
Band, we may listen to their recording on 
tape, Tramp. Tramp, Tramp—the Boys Are 
Marching,” a favorite military number of 
long ago. As you listen, think of those men 
who have marched for freedom and the 
sacred principles which characterize ali free 
men. (Recording.) 

In 1957, Congress, by unanimous vote, 
passed Public Law 85-305, to establish a 
commission of 25 prominent Americans to 
coordinate commemorative events during 
the 100th anniversary of the Civil War. This 
public law expressed the convictions of our 
Representatives in Congress that the far 
reaching events of the Civil War established 
that the United States would remain per- 
manently one Nation. They described this 
war as the greatest internal crisis through 
which this Nation passed, and expressed the 
conyiction that it forged the unity of 
America. 

In later years, the sons of our united coun- 
try, both the North and South, fought to- 
gether side by side for human freedom, jus- 
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tice, and the dignity of the individual 
throughout the world, 

How can we Americans ever forget the 
words of Thomas Paine, written on a drum- 
head by campfire in 1776 and read to troops 
of General Washington's Army: “These are 
the times that try men's souls.” As souls 
were tried then and again in 1861, so are souls 
tried today in Berlin, in Cuba, in the Repub- 
lic of Vietnam, and even in our own beloved 
land. 

I invite you to go back to the years 1861- 
65, to a time of soul testing unparalleled in 
American history. There is so much to say 
about, and so much to learn, from the Civil 
War period of our history, y now dur- 
ing the centennial years, that could bring all 
Americans to a more profound appreciation 
of the “Oneness” of our Nation and the need 
for all Americans to apply our energies in a 
renewed effort to revitalize character so sorely 
needed today. As Bruce Catton, Civil War 
historian, so well stated: “The Civil War did 
not divide us, we were already divided. It 
united us into one great country.” 

Over 6,000 engagements were fought dur- 
ing the Civil War and over 600,000 deaths 
resulted. Many times, boys were pitted 
against boys, for in the Union forces alone, 
there were more than 200,000 boys, no older 
than 16 years of age. More than 2,000 of 
these lads were less than 14 years of age. 
Many never lived to know a sweetheart or 
live a normal life such as you and I. They 
found comfort in the beautiful song we may 
now hear on tape, sung by the U.S. Army 
Chorus: “Just Before the Battle, Mother’ 
(recording). 

For approximately 2 years it was my great 
privilege and honor to work with such de- 
voted citizens as Maj. Gen. U. 8. Grant III. 
USA(Ret) and the late Karl S. Betts, to help 
carry out the objectives of the National and 
State Commissions. I was privileged to 
serve as r of Defense Civil War 
Centennial Liaison Officer to the National 
Civil War Centennial Commission and I be- 
came imbued with the spirit of the public 
law. 

A proclamation signed by former President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in December 1960, 
called upon all Americans to plan and carry 
out thelr own appropriate Centennial ob- 
servances during the years 1961-65; thereby 
enriching their knowledge and understand- 
ing of this momentous chapter in our Na- 
tion’s history and of making this memorable 
period truly a centennial for all Americans. 
The President further stated: “It was a 
demonstration of heroism and sacrifice by 
men and women of both sides who valued 
principle above life itself and whose devo- 
tion to duty is a part of our Nation's noblest 
tradition.” 

The Civil War, with all its hardships and 
bloodshed, was a singing war, and produced 
many songs, as all wars do; however, no 
other war in our history, nor any other 
event for that matter, ever inspired so much 
music and musical activity. 

Walter Kittridge’s song, “Tenting To- 
night—Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,” 
epitomized the campfire loneliness of count- 
less thousands of Civil War soldiers on * 
sides. 

Many Americans have aswed, “Is it — to 
commemorate the American Civil War?“ 
Consistent with our free way of life, this is 
a matter of opinion. Congress, by unani- 
mous agreement, speaking for the majority, 
believes it wise and just; former President 
Eisenhower issued a proclamation to this end, 
and centennial events staged periodically 
throughout our land attest to acclaim for 
such events. Forty-six States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have established centennial 
commissions to carry out appropriate obser- 
vances. 

History reveals that the Civil War had its 
roots in such complex political, economic, 
social, and psychological elements that his- 
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torians still do not agree as to its basic 
cause, Thus, whether characterized in the 
words of William H. Seward, as the “irrepres- 
sible confilct,” or by others as “a needless 
war,” let us agree that there existed a situa- 
tion which, rightly or wrongly, had come to 
be regarded by men of that day as insoluble 
by peaceful means. 

I had no relatives in the Civil War. My 
people came to this country in 1903. I thank 
God for the privilege of American citizenship 
and the honor of wearing a military uniform 
of my country. I thank God, too, for the 
knowledge gained as Civil War liaison officer 
to justify my respect and admiration for 
Americans, both North and South, who were 
willing to die for their sacred principles. 

In the summer of 1862, morale was low; 
discouragement had set in and more men 
were needed. George F. Root, the greatest 
of the northern songwriters, one day was in- 
spired to write the “Battle Cry of Freedom.” 
It became a favorite song throughout the 
Union and was a morale booster at home 
and in the Army camps as well. At the end 

of the war, a southern officer recalled how 
amazed he had been when, during the fierce 
fighting in the Wilderness Campaign, the 
Union forces had been beaten back time and 
again, and yet, after 6 days of fighting, they 
reformed for battle, singing for all they were 
worth; “Rally Round the Flag, Boys, Rally 
Once Again“ (recording). 

As the war went into the third and fourth 
years, and the sacrifices and hardships in- 
creased, the lonely soldier thought of home, 
and those at home thought of him and they 
both sang. The southern boy sought to lift 
his spirits with “Lorena” or “Bonnie Eloise,” 
while the northern boy found solace in 
“Annie Laurie” or Kathleen Mavourneen“ 
(recording) 

Did you know that Dixie“ —a northern 
walk-around, was written by a northerner, 
Daniel Emmett, a native of Ohio? Did you 
know that this post popular of all southern 
songs was a favorite of President Abraham 
Lincoln? Did you know that shortly before 
his untimely death, when he was serenaded 
by a military band, Lincoln said that Dixie“ 
was again Federal property and asked the 
band to play it? And so ever since, it has 
been the common property of all the people. 
Let us now, as Americans, listen to Dixie“ 


(recording) . 

It would be wise if all of us, especially 

during these times, heeded the advice of 
one of America’s great generals, Robert E. 
Lee, who, after the Civil War, when he was 
president of Washington College, advised a 
southern lady as to the rearing of her 
children. Madam,“ he said, Don't bring 
up your sons to detest the U.S. Government. 
Recollect that we form one country now. 
Abandon your local animosities and make 
your sons Americans.” 
It may be that divine providence has willed 
it so, that the centennial should come at 
the time in our history when we are con- 
fronted by communism, the greatest threat 
to our existence as a free people. Former 
President Elsenhower expressed it this way: 
“I would urge * * * in all our commemora- 
tions of the Civil War centennial, that we 
look on this great struggle not merely as a 
set of military operations, but, as a period 
in our history in which the times called 
for extraordinary degrees of patriotism and 
heroism on the part of the men and women 
of both the North and the South. In this 
context we may derive inspiration from their 
deeds to renew our dedication to the task 
which yet confronts us—the furtherance, 
together with other free nations of the world, 
of the freedom and dignity of man and the 
building of a just and lasting peace.” 

The story of the deeds and battles of 
generals and their men, is also recorded for 
history in photographs taken by the country’s 
first combat photographer, Matthew Brady. 
Preserved for all Americans, are some scenes 
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of peoples, places, and events of bygone days, 
in pictures taken by Mr. Brady which we 
are now privileged to view. 

One of America’s great and inspiring songs, 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic” was 
written by a northerner, Julie Ward Howe, 
with music composed by a southerner, Wil- 
liam Steffe. We are reminded as we listen, 
that this Civil War centennial relates to a 
period in our history when American was 
pitted against American—at times, father 
against son, brother against brother—all 
fighting for a principle. 

Ladies and gentlemen, as you leave, you 
may. take with you a special issue of the 
Army Information Digest, “The Lesson and 
the Legacy,” which contains articles paying 
homage to men of character. 


Unfinished Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr.KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I should like to include a very 
thought-provoking editorial entitled 
“Unfinished Business,” which is taken 
from one of the daily papers published 
in my district and in my hometown of 
Greensboro, N.C., the Greensboro Record. 

This editorial appeared in the July 4 
issue of the paper and I believe carries 
a message which should be carefully con- 
sidered not only by the youth of our 
great country but also by every citizen 
who is privileged to live, move, and have 
his being in the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

In these perilous times in which we are 
living, nothing is more important than 
an evocation of our heritage and tradi- 
tion of free institutions for freemen and 
of the preservation of that freedom 
against license exercised in the name of 
liberty. Not only on our Independence 
Day, July 4, but on every day of our 
lives we should hark back in memory to 
the American patriots who founded this 
country, to the American ideals which 
they generated, and to the heritage 
which they left us in succeeding genera- 
tions to foster and preserve. 

As the editorial cogently points out, 
real patriotism is unfinished business; it 
is not static; it must be channeled into 
action and profession of faith if it is in- 
deed to flourish. There is no place in 
the exercise and affirmation of patriot- 
ism for cynicism, and if patriotism has 
indeed “outlived its usefulness,” as the 
editorial quotes a New England high 
school student as writing in an assigned 
paper, then we might as well pack up 
our bags and go home and let this great 
country return to the wilderness from 
which it was originally wrested. The 
editorial follows: 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

There are those, we know, who think, or 
at least say, that it's corny to talk about 
patriotism—even on the Fourth of July. 

The other night, for example, we read 
about the New England high school girl who 
wrote in her student paper that “one must 
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be a blindly stupid individual” to be pat- 
riotic. Furthermore, she wrote, patriotism 
made a person t, selfish, self-centered 
and filled with potential hate.“ She had 
concluded that patriotism “has outlived its 
usefulness.” 

If some of our young people are cynical, 
they are not alone in trying to downgrade 
the meaning of life in the United States. 
An editorial contemporary has said that the 
present generation of adults ls in general, 
the least possessed of American virtues of 
any in our history.” That is harsh judg- 
ment. We would like to believe it to be 
untrue and unwarranted. However, we are 
not sure but that it is close to fact. 

We should be sobered by even the sugges- 
tion that as a people we are the least pos- 
sessed of American virtues of any (genera- 
tion) in our history.“ Who, even among the 
cynical, can sensibly argue that our country 
is not In danger when the values, dreams 
and finest achievements in our heritage are 
not known and respected by us? And how 
can there be genuine respect for the qual- 
ities and attributes of our heritage If we 
do not have knowledge of them? Maybe, 
the trouble is more indifference than ignor- 
ance. Certainly, most of us have been taught 
much about our country’s history and what 
went into the realization of the dream of 
those hardy men whose vision, courage and 
faith set the course of freedom and democ- 
racy in a wilderness land. 

Borrowing the high school student's words, 
we suggest that the “blindly stupid individ- 
ual” is really the one who speaks against 
patriotism. And we hasten to explain that 
we are speaking of patriotism in its broadest, 
deepest and most spiritual sense—genuine 
love for country and unhesitating acceptance 
of the responsibilities which go with privi- 
leges and rights. 

Indeed, true patriotism has not outlived its 
usefulness or yielded one inch in the urgency 
of its being. To say that it has would be to 
deny the grim realities of our times. These, 
surely, are days calling for the finest and 
highest form of patriotism—the kind that is 
grounded in real understanding of the Amer- 
ican ideal. This kind of patriotism embraces 
dedication to and belief in the principles of 
freedom we profess, and Is firmly fixed in de- 
termination to perpetuate our Nation's heri- 
tage at all cost. 

Today, we look back—187 years—to an im- 
portant milestone in man’s struggling prog- 
ress on freedom's road. We are reminded 
that this milestone—the proclaiming of our 
independence—was not a terminal point, but 
rather a fresh starting line for the human 
race in its never-ending efforts to be free. 
The signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was not a completed event, but part of 
a continuing process. 

And while we enjoy the fruits of freedom, 
we are nevertheless aware that protecting 
and perpetuating our ideals and principles 
must be a ceaseless undertaking. This is im- 
possible without the practice and teaching of 
true patriotism, 

The flags, martial music and the gayety of 
this day are reminders that real patriotism 
is unfinished business. 


Attorney John H. Bigelow, of Hazleton, 
Pa., Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD.. Mr. Speaker, the dean 
of the Luzerne County Bar Association, 
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Attorney John H. Bigelow, of Hazleton, 
Pa., was recently tendered a testimonial 
dinner by his many colleagues and 
friends. Attorney Bigelow, who has 
practiced law for 66 of his 88 years, has 
had a most distinguished career in the 
legal profession and as a public figure. 
The Wilkes-Barre Times Leader in its 
edition of Saturday, July 13, 1963, paid 
editorial tribute to Attorney Bigelow and 
as part of my remarks today I include 
this editorial]: 

[From the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader, July 

13, 1963] 
TESTIMONIAL FOR JOHN H. Bicktow 


The testimonial dinner for Attorney John 
E. Bigelow, of Hazleton, at the Valley Coun- 
try Club in Conyngham was an impressive 
tribute to the dean of the Luzerne County 
Bar Association who has practiced law for 
66 of his 88 years. 

Justice Benjamin R. Jones of the State 
supreme court and President Judge Frank 
Pinola of the Luzerne County Court of Com- 
mon Pleas voiced the sentiments of the dis- 
tinguished assemblage when the former re- 
ferred to the guest of honor as “a student 
of the law” and the latter described him as 
“without question the ablest lawyer at the 
bar.“ And there were no dissenting opinions 
from associates on the bench or exceptions 
by other members of the legal profession to 
these words of high praise for this self-made 
man at the pinnacle of a noted career. 

Born at Beaver Meadow, a son of English 
immigrants, he went to work for the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad at 15 after a public school 
education in Hazleton. For the next 7 years, 
he earned a livelihood and studied law in the 
Office of Judge Troutman until he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1897. The following 
year, he quit his railroad job and launched 
a practice that was to become one of the 
most extensive in the area. 

Attorney Bigelow ranged over a wide field 
as counsel for corporations, utilities, and 
banks. Not only was he an authority on cor- 
Porate and municipal law, but he figured in 
some of the most important cases to be tried 
in the Luzerne County courts. He acquired 
& well deserved reputation as a jury pleader 
and consultant. For 4 years, he was district 
attorney of Luzerne County and for 42 years 
he was solicitor for the city of Hazleton. He 
also served on the board of law examiners 
and the committee on court rules. 

A Democrat, he was State chairman of his 
Party for 2 years. As a delegate to the 1916 
convention in St. Louis, he seconded the 
Nomination of Woodrow Wilson for Presi- 
dent. In 1920, he placed Attorney General 
Mitchell Palmer in nomination for President, 
Such was the stature he acquired. 

A brother of Attorney Richard Bigelow and 
an uncle of Judge Richard Bigelow and At- 
torney John L. Bigelow, he has illuminated 
the family escutcheon, not only through his 
eminence in the law and politics, but 
through his integrity, courage, and character. 
Tt is not just the length of his service at the 
bar that matters, but the quality. 


West Point’s Oldest Alamnus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been my privilege to have 
known Maj. Gen. Henry C. Hodges, Jr., 
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since 1950 when I participated in a cere- 
mony honoring the deceased members of 
the West Point alumni. Under leave to 
extend my remarks I enclose the article 
published in the New York Times, Tues- 
day, July 16, which describes in detail 
his colorful life and great contribution 
to this country: 

Gren. Henry C. Hopces, JR, 103, OLDEST 
West POINT ALUMNUS, DIES; OUTLIVED ALL 
OTHER GRADUATES IN HISTORY OF THE 
ACADEMY—ROUNDED Up COMANCHES 
STAMFORD, Conn., July 15.— Mal. Gen. 

Henry Clay Hodges, Jr., the oldest living 

graduate of the U.S. Military Academy, died 

today. He was 103 years old, and lived at 

65 Prospect Street. 

General Hodges not only outlived all mem- 
bers of the class of 1881, but also lived longer 
than any other graduate in history. 

Traditionally, General Hodges represented 
the alumni of all classes in laying a wreath 
at the base of the Colonel Thayer monument 
during June Week. He made this visit to 
West Point each year, including this year. 

In 1962 he was personally greeted by Presi- 
dent Kennedy. The general was seated in a 
wheelchair on the edge of the parade ground 
when the President walked over to him and 
shook hands. 

APPOINTED BY GRANT 


General Hodges’ military career spanned 
the years 1877, when he entered the U.S. 


Military Academy, until his retirement from : 


active duty in 1920. 

He was appointed to the Academy by Presi- 
dent Ulysses S. Grant, who had been a close 
friend of Mr. Hodges’ father during the Civil 
War. The elder Hodges was a graduate of 
the Academy, class of 1851. He was on duty 
at Fort Vancouver, Washington Territory, 
when his son was born there on April 20, 
1860. 

The elder Hodges lived to be the oldest sur- 
viving member of his class. He was a cap- 
tain, serving as adjutant of the 4th In- 
fantry when Mrs. Hodges, the former Annie 
Abernethy, daughter of the first elected Gov- 
ernor of the Oregon Territory, gave birth to 
their son. 

The younger Hodges reecived his early edu- 
cation at a series of Army posts and in pri- 
vate schools from Philadelphia to San Fran- 
cisco. After entering the Academy he earned 
a reputation for his even disposition and 
ability to organize student functions. He 
graduated 23d in his class of 53. 

After being commissioned as a second 
lieutenant he was stationed at Fort Clark, 
Tex., with the 22d Infantry. In later years 
General Hodges chuckled as he retold a story 
of one of his earliest duties as an officer. 


VOTED BEST DANCER 


He was ordered to Fort Sam Houston in 
San Antonio, to act as personal escort to a 
party of young women visiting the post. He 
was voted by them the outstanding dancer of 
the garrison. 

His next assignment was helping to round 
up a party of Comanche Indians that had 
left their reservation near the Pecos River. 
5 Indians were returned without blood- 
s > 

After serving at a series of outposts on the 
frontier he was ordered back to the Academy 
at West Point as an instructor in mathe- 
matics. He later said that frontier service 
has rusted his logarithms and he was barely 
able to keep ahead of his classes. 

Assigned once again to the frontier, Gen- 
eral Hodges, a nonsmoker, suffered numerous 
encounters with Indian peace pipes until he 
hit upon a device the Indian chiefs accepted. 

At meetings he would share a cigarette 
with the negotiators, explaining that the 
gesture was binding and that the smoking 
would not last so long. 

From 1892 to 1896 he served as an in- 
structor at the Groton School in Massachu- 
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setts and at the New Hampshire College of 
Agriculture and Mechanical Arts (now the 
University of New Hampshire). 


FOUGHT IN PHILIPPINES 


During the Spanish-American War he was 
stationed at Fort Crook, Nebr. He was later 
assigned to the Philippines and partici- 
pated in 11 battles with the Moro insur- 
rectionists. 

Subsequent service took him to Hawall. 
Alaska and a tour of duty as secretary in 
the office of the Chief of Staff. 

At the outbreak of World War I he was 
ordered to the command of the 39th Di- 
vision at Camp Beauregard in Louisiana. He 
took the division to France, but did not 
see combat. Near the end of the war his 
command was broken up to provide replace- 
ments for other units. 

After the war he commanded Camp 
Beauregard and the 17th Infantry Division. 
After 40 years of service he retired in 1920 
with the rank of brigadier general. 

He was designated major general, retired, 
by an act of Congress in June 1930, 

In 1891 General Hodges married Netta 
Haines, a daughter of Jefferson Haines, who 
was graduated from West Point in 1849. 
They had two daughters, Miss Evelyn Hodges 
of Stamford, with whom he lived, and Mrs. 
James L. Crenshaw of Bryn Mawr, Pa., and 
a son, Parke Hodges. His children survive 
him, 

His wife died in 1919, A year later he mar- 
ried Mrs. Carrie Jones, who died in 1949. 


Sit-ins, Truth, and Responsibility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert the follow- 
ing editorial on the subject of civil rights 
which appeared in the Peoria Journal 
Star on Monday, July 15, 1963: 

SIT-INS, TRUTH, AND RESPONSIBILITY 


We are saddened by recent events in Peoria 
in the struggle against discrimination. 

We are sad not because of the events, them- 
selves, 80 much—for they are really minor. 
It is the tone of one group in this struggle, 
and the more than minor reactions to it that 
hurts. 

We are sad to see people with strong feel- 
ings on equal rights drawing back. People 
ready to break with the past and move in 
practical ways on this question have been 
seen to falter and (temporarily, we hope) 
hold back. 

They seem to feel that the “price of mem- 
bership” in this effort is going up, and they 
are not prepared to accept John Gwynn, or 
the State head of the NAACP, as an unofficial 
judge and jury ruling on the actions and the 
motives of everybody, white or black, and 
every institution in this city, and then en- 
forcing that Judgment by coercive actions. 

They are shaken when the question of re- 

bility is raised and the answer to the 
question is a rhetorical question flung out 
in a rally of 300 people. The shout of these 
300 does not establish responsibility, and 
such a method of “settling the question” ac- 
tually raises doubt. 

The night in jail did not have the desired 
effect, either. When people insist on spend- 
ing a night in jail, although they are invited 
to walk out, the martyrdom lacks something. 
The whole thing is cheapened. It seems 
rigged, like play-acting at best. Like a fake, 
at worst. 
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This atmosphere of arranged, planned, la- 
bored effort to build emotions by lashing out 
at any and every target in sight has hurt a 
very serious and very important cause. 

Some of the “help” at the rally, provided 
by white participants, was not very helpful 
in this cause, either. 

You don't fight prejudice by making ap- 
peals to some other prejudice. That's not a 
fit tool. Yet a white clergyman attacked the 
mayor of the city, ridiculed him, and mis- 
quoted him In order to do so. He ridiculed 
“leadership” and “management” in a bald 
appeal to economic prejudice without any 
distinction or justice. Certainly, without 
any measure of understanding or tolerance 
of those functions. This broad blast makes 
many who have a record that is good, and 
certainly have tried hard say, What's the 
use?” 

The mayor's statement about racial ten- 
sion in Peorla as compared to other cities 
represented at the meeting he had attended 
was undoubtedly truthful and accurate. 
The mayor did follow it with a program that 
seems to stretch to the limit of the city 
government's powers. We believe some of 
this machinery might work very well in this 
year of 1963—if used. 

For this effort, he has been slapped in the 
face, ridiculed and misrepresented. Does 
that encourage others to try to help? 

If the price of membership” in this cause 
is 1,000 percent support of the NAACP, a lot 
of potent, practical aid in positions of in- 
fluence is going to be kicked out the door. 

We believe that these problems will be 
solved by truth, the discovery of truth, and 
the death of “superstitions” held about 
Negroes (and held about whites, too, for that 
matter). 

We suspect that the Negroes have faced 
these barriers so long they do not see or 
realize the extent of the opportunity and 
its nature in this community now. 

We believe these Negro children demon- 
strating will certainly have equal opportuni- 
ties, but it concerns us deeply whether these 
tactics are planting seeds of a new prejudice 
barrier for the future or helping to tear 
down the old one of the past. 

This eagerness for “tension,” if it has to 
be fabricated, seems based on the theory that 
we will integrate easier if we develop fears, 
uncertainties, and animosities than if we get 
rid of them. Are we marking“ our children, 
just at the time when we have such an 
opportunity to wipe the slate clean instead? 

We don't think there is any place in this 
situation for poetic license such as the same 
clergyman used when he described Peoria as 
in the “national spotlight” on this issue. 
Compare that with Mayor Day's statement as 
to truth and accuracy. 

We believe “The truth will set you free.” 

We will seek it in that good cause * * * 
and hope it will work in spite of factions 
and in spite of flareups. 


Space Law and Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to inform 
my colleagues of the publication next 
month by Appleton-Century-Crofts of a 
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most important book, “Space Law and 
Government,” by Andrew G. Haley. 

I have known Mr. Haley for many 
years, having served with him in the 
military during the Second World War. 
He is an author, scientist, and lawyer. 
He is outstanding in the field of commu- 
nications law and possesses the finest 
of credentials to offer what is to my 
knowledge the first comprehensive study 
on space law and Government. 

“Space Law and Government” ex- 
amines the role of intergovernmental 
and nongovernmental agencies in focus- 
ing attention on scientific and legal 
aspects of space exploration, and pro- 
poses guides for their future contribu- 
tion. 

I have had the privilege of reading 
part of Mr. Haley’s manuscript for 
“Space Law and Government.” In the 
accurate words of his publisher, Mr. 
Haley’s scientific and legal points are 
“deftly made, thoroughly authenticated, 
and represent a panoramic synthesis of 
the clearest thinking on space law, Gov- 
ernment, and the relationship that 
should exist between the two.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident that 
“Space Law and Government” will be a 
major contribution to our emerging 
space age. Mr. Haley has devoted to the 
preparation of this work a matchless in- 
tegrity and years of research and ex- 
haustive study of the legal and socio- 
logical aspects of space flight. 

I am personally awaiting the publica- 
tion of “Space Law and Government” 
with great anticipation, and I commend 
se work to my colleagues with confi- 

ence. 


Hon. Carl Vinson 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
unavoidably absent from the floor when 
our colleagues paid tribute to my good 
friend, Cart Vinson. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to associate my- 
self with my colleagues in their tributes 
to this outstanding American, Hon. CARL 
Vinson, of Georgia. 

Affable, able, hard-working, a gentle- 
man always, Cart Vrvson has not only 
served longer in the House of Repre- 
sentatives than any other Member, but 
in that time has become perhaps the 
most influential Member we have. 

In debate he is without peer. In his 
handling of his committee he is unsur- 
passed. In his imprint on the Nation, 
mar will have a stronger or deeper 
mark. 

Truly, in these troubled times we must 
look to our veteran Members to turn the 
tide of disastrous turmoil, with attend- 
ant mobs, to the high principles of 
orderly government which was intended 
by the Founders of our beloved Republic. 


July 17 


Panama Canal: Organizational Step in the 
Right Direction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, since the 
congressional inquiry, in 1949-50, into 
the operations of the Panama Canal and 
the ensuing report of the Director of the 
Budget—House Document No. 460, 81st 
Congress—forwarded by the President to 
the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives on January 31, 1950, the organi- 
zational modernization of the Panama 
Canal has been a matter of increasing 
interest in the Congress and in maritime 
industries that use the canal. This in- 
terest led to the enactment of Public Law 
841, 81st Congress, which brought about 
the first reorganization of the Panama 
Canal since 1914 and is broad enough to 
permit the remaining necessary changes 
by Executive order without legislation. 

One of the key points emphasized in 
the indicated inquiry and report con- 
cerns adoption of a policy that would 
permit the selection for high canal posi- 
tions of the most highly qualified person- 
nel available, which was never put into 
effect. It was, therefore, with the keen- 
est interest that I read in the May 25, 
1963 issue of the Star & Herald of Pana- 
ma, R. P., of the appointment of a civil- 
ian, Capt. Ernest B. Rainer, as Captain 
of the Port, Cristobal, the Panama Ca- 
nal's first civilian Port Captain, who was 
formerly a Panama Canal pilot. 

Mr. S , this appointment is a 
step in the right direction, but only a 
step. The major part of the program 
envisioned in House Document No. 460, 
81st Congress, remains to be implement- 
ed. This would include the transfer of 
responsibility for supervision of the Pan- 
ama Canal from the Secretary of the 
Army to the Secretary of Commerce, who 
has the staff facilities required for the 
proper supervision of this nonregulatory 
agency. 

The indicated news story follows: 
Former PC Pror Namen CRISTOBAL Port 
CAPTAIN 

Capt. Ernest B. Ranier, who has been Port 
Captain in Cristobal on a temporary basis 
since December 1962, became the Panama 
Canal’s first civilian port captain this week 
when he received a permanent appointment 
to this position. 

The papers announcing his permanent ap- 
pointment were delivered to Captain Ranier 
Thursday noon by Acting Governor David 
S. Parker during an informal ceremony held 
in the Port Captain's Office in Cristobal. 

A former Panama Canal pilot, Captain 
Ranier had served as Assistant Port Captain 
in Cristobal since 1955. He has been Port 
Captain in Cristobal on a temporary basis 
since Capt. Eli D. Ring, USN, came to the 
Pacific side as Chief of the Navigation Divi- 
sion and Balboa Port Captain. 

He joined the Panama Canal pilot force 
in 1939 after more than 12 years of service 
at sea with the Colombian Steamship Co. and 
the Panama Line. 
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Since 1914, when the Panama Canal first 
opened to traffic, the positions of Port Cap- 
tain in Balboa and Cristobal have been filled 
by U.S. Navy officers assigned to the Panama 
Canal. The positions of Marine Director 
and Chief Navigation will continue to be oc- 
cupied by Navy officers. 

At the same time that Captain Ranier re- 
ceived his appointment, it was announced 
that Capt. Andrew S. Stohrer had been made 
permanent Senior Assistant Port Captain 
and that Capt. Kenneth 8. Roscoe had 
been appointed Assistant Port Captain in 
Cristobal. Both are former Panama Canal 
pilots. 


Hon. Carl Vinson 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
upon occasion each of us has a touch of 
depression when we feel that age is 
catching up with us and that perhaps 
time is treating us unfairly. These 
moods pass and we know that we are as 
vigorous as ever and fully able to take on 
the manifold chores and diversions of 
the busy times in which we live. We, 
who serve in this great House, are more 
immune than most from brooding upon 
the ageing process for we have the built- 
in example and inspiration of our distin- 
guished colleague whom we honor today 
as he, without loss of vigor or vitality, 
surpasses all previous records of service 
in the Congress. 

It has been the highest honor and 
privilege to me to have served as a col- 
league of Cart Vinson of Georgia, the 
great and distinguished Chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee. I am proud 
to join with the many, many others of 
his colleagues in paying tribute to him 
on this occasion which bespeaks so elo- 
quently his outstanding service to his 
district and his country. 

When I came to Washington in 1924 
as secretary to the distinguished former 
Member of Congress from my district 
in North Carolina, Hon, Lindsay C. War- 
ren, CARL VINSON was a veteran with 10 
years of seniority. Long before I came 
to Congress as a Member his wisdom and 
example provided valuable lessons in my 
education. Over the ensuing years his 
friendship has been among the most 
meaningful that I have enjoyed and 
profited from in this body where I have 
been privileged to know and develop 
warm friendships with many of the 
greatest Americans of this century. 

I shall not repeat what has been so 
well said by others about “Admiral” VIN- 
son's tremendous, unmeasurable contri- 
butions to the security of our country in 
all of its facets. I agree with all who 
have said it in the same or other ways 
that the scope and sureness of his knowl- 
edge and instinct of military and naval 
affairs have been the salvation of this 
country in times of its greatest peril. 

Speaking as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
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eries, it has always been a comfort to me 
to know that Car. Vuvson fully and in- 
timately knows the lessons of the history 
of sea power, upon which nations have 
risen and fallen depending upon their 
appreciation of the complementary roles 
of a strong Navy and a strong Merchant 
Marine. His support has always been 
firm on matters that have come to the 
fioor of the House involving the main- 
tenance of an adequate American Flag 
Merchant Marine as a continuing ele- 
ment with his beloved Navy, and the 
Army and the Air Force as bastions of 
our strength as a world power. 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished life of 
the man whose splendid achievements 
we take time out to recognize today is 
indeed inspirational. America will grow 
in stature with each day of his continued 
service. 

God bless you, CARL. 


Foreign Aid That Really Aids 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the visit of President Nyerere of Tangan- 
yika it is appropriate that we note the 
valuable contribution which our foreign 
aid program is making to the develop- 
ment of this nation. 

The benefits of foreign aid are often 
overlooked by its critics. This program 
plays a vital role in our efforts to create 
a strong and free world. For this rea- 
son, I am pleased to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues an editorial from 
the Los Angeles Times of June 28, 1963, 
which points out one of the ways in 
which foreign aid assists African nations 
R meeting the problems which they 

ace: 
FOREIGN Am THAT REALLY Arps 

The United States has just approved a 
$780,000 foreign aid grant to the east African 
nation of Tanganyika for a teachers’ training 
college at Dar-es-Salaam. 

This is the sort of practical assistance that 
will pay continuing dividends, There is rea- 
son to doubt that other foreign aid can prop- 
erly meet the needs of an underdeveloped 
area until an effective educational program 
has been set up. 

Certainly political maturity will be speeded 
by a public school system. The illiterate in 
a backward nation are pretty much con- 
trolled by the handful of educated men in 
the country. They are dependent, and are 
not truly their own men politically. 

Literacy means progress in improved liy- 
ing standards, all along the line. 

The simplest sanitation and public health 
measures must now be explained verbally 
and demonstrated to reach non-reading vil- 
lagers. This costs far more, and fewer are 
reached. 

It has been estimated that if 50 percent of 
India’s illiterate peasants could read the di- 
rections on seed packages, that huge nation's 
problem of producing enough food would 
disappear. It would simplify the vast job of 
teaching more efficient farming methods to 
those now chronically underfed. 
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The U.S. grant of funds for teachers’ train- 
ing must stand near the top of any list of 
undesirable foreign aid projects for under- 
developed nations. Dollar for dollar, it is 
about the best investment we can make. 


Part III American Individualism, by 
Herbert Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the third 
chapter of Herbert Hoover's booklet, 
“American Individualism,” is entitled 
“Spiritual Phases.” In rereading this 
chapter, I could not help but relate it to 
the two Supreme Court decisions regard- 
ing prayer and Bible readings in public 
schools, since this is a current issue of 
interest in the United States. I believe 
this chapter is worth thoughtful and 
careful reading by every Member of Con- 
gress, the executive, and the judicial 
branches of our Federal Government. 

AMERICAN INDIVIDUALISM 
SPIRITUAL PHASES 

Our social and economic system cannot 
march toward better days unless it is in- 
spired by things of the spirit. It is here that 
the higher purposes of individualism must 
find their sustenance. Men do not live by 
bread alone. Nor is individualism merely a 
stimulus to production and the road to lib- 
erty; it alone admits the universal divine 
inspiration of every human soul. I may re- 
peat that the divine spark does not Me in 
agreements, in organizations, in institutions, 
in masses, or in groups. Spirituality with 
its falth, its hope, its charity, can be in- 
creased by each individual’s own effort. And 
in proportion as each individual increases 
his own store of spirituality, in that propor- 
tion increases the idealism of democracy. 

For centuries, the human race believed 
that divine inspiration rested in afew, The 
result was blind faith in religious hierar- 
chies, the divine right of kings. The world 
has been disillusioned of this belief that 
divinity rests in any special group or class 
whether it be through a creed, a tyranny of 
kings, or a proletariat. Our individualism 
insists upon the divine in each human be- 
ing. It rests upon the firm faith that the 
divine spark can be awakened in every heart. 
It was the refusal to compromise these 
things that led to the migration of those re- 
ligious groups who so largely composed our 
forefathers. Our diversified religious faiths 
are the apotheosis of spiritual individualism. 

The vast multiplication of voluntary or- 
ganizations for altruistic purposes are them- 
selves proof of the ferment of spirituality, 
service, and mutual responsibility. These 
associations for advancement of public wel- 
fare, improvement, morals, charity, public 
opinion, health, and the clubs and societies 
for recreation and intellectual advance- 
ment, represent something moving at a far 
greater depth than “joining.” They repre- 
sent the widespread aspiration for mutual 
advancement, self-expression, and neigh- 
borly helpfulness. Moreover, today when we 
rehearse our own individual memories of 
success, we find that none gives us such 
comfort as memory of service given. Do 
we not refer to our veterans as servicemen? 
Do not our merchants and businessmen 
pride themselyes in something of service 
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given beyond the price of their goods? 
When we traverse the glorious deeds of our 
fathers, we today never enumerate those 
acts that were not rooted in the soil of 
service. Those whom we revere are those 
who triumphed in service, for from them 
comes the uplift of the human heart and 
the uplift of the human mind. 

While there are forces in the growth of 
our individualism which must be curbed 
with vigilance, yet there are no less glorious 
spiritual forces growing within that promise 
for the future. There is developing in our 
people a new valuation of individuals and 
of groups and of nations, It is a rising 
vision of service. Indeed if I were to select 
the social force that above all others has 
advanced sharply during these past years 
of suffering, it is that of service—service to 
those with whom we come in contact, serv- 
ice to the Nation, and service to the world 
itself. If we examine the great mystical 
forces of the past 7 years we find this great 
spiritual force poured out by our people as 
never before in the history of the world— 
the ideal of service. 

Just now we are weakened by the feeling 
of failure of immediate realization of the 
great ideas and hopes that arose through 
the exaltation of war. War by its very na- 
ture sets loose chaotic forces of which the 
resultants cannot be foretold or anticipated. 
The insentiveness to the brutalities of phys- 
ical violence, and all the spiritual disloca- 
tions of war, have left us, at the moment, 
poorer. The amount of serenity and con- 
tent in the world is smaller. 

The spiritual reaction after the war has 
been in part the fruit of some illusions dur- 
ing those 5 years. In the presence of unity 
of purpose and the mystic emotions of war, 
many men came to believe that salvation 
lay in mass and group action. They have 
seen the spiritual material mobilization of 
nations, of classes, and groups, for sacrifice 
and service; they have conceived that real 
human progress can be achieved by working 
on the psychology of the people—by the 
mass mind; they yielded to leadership 
without reservation; they conceived that this 
leadership could continue without tyranny; 
they have forgotten that permanent spir- 
itual progress lies with the individual. 


Aloha to Bob Sikes 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to extend my congratulations to the 
dean of the Florida delegation, the Hon- 
orable Bos SIKES, now in his 12th term as 
a Member of this great body. Bos SIKES 
has attained the distinction of having 
served his district and his country as a 
Member of Congress longer than any 
other Congressman in the history of 
Florida. This fact alone is an indica- 
tion of the recognition on the part of his 
people that Bos Sixes has made great 
contributions to his State and his Nation. 

Congressman Sikes has authored 
much of the important legislation which 
in recent years has shaped the course of 
our country’s destiny. He is particularly 


noted for his work in national defense 


and in the stimulation of waterways 
projects. 
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As a new Member of the House, I have 
had occasion to seek the counsel of Bos 
Sikes. In every instance he willingly 
and generously shared his valuable time 
and experienced knowledge. What I 
consider to be a major decision in the 
course of my life since my arrival in 
Washington was made principally on the 
advice of Bos Sixes. In him I have found 
a friend as well as a fellow worker. 

I congratulate him on this occasion 
and extend to him Hawaii's warm aloha. 


Eisenhowers Hailed in Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
Iowans feel as enthusiastic about former 
President and Mrs. Eisenhower now as 
they did in 1952 and 1956. Throughout 
the last couple of years hundreds of men 
and women in Iowa have told me how 
much they missed President Eisenhow- 
er’s leadership. And one of the evi- 
dences of this was the genuine heartfelt 
welcome given to the Eisenhowers when 
they visited our State last week. There 
have been many articles which have de- 
scribed in detail the individual personal 
greetings extended to the Eisenhowers 
during their short Iowa visit. 

I would like to join the people of the 
First Congressional District of Iowa, 
which I have the honor to represent, and 
others throughout the State in saying to 
the Eisenhowers: “You can’t come back 
too soon to Iowa—we enjoyed having 
you, but we certainly would like to see 
you again very soon.” 

The Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette of 
Thursday, January 11, gives a good ac- 
count of the visit of Ike and Mamie in 
Iowa and the reception they received 
there: 

IKE AND MAMIE GREETED BY MANY ADMIRERS 
AT BOONE 

Boone.—Admirers, young and old, crowded 
around former President Dwight Eisenhower 
as he arrived with Mrs. Eisenhower for a visit 
with her relatives Thursday. 

Eisenhower stood in the sun signing au- 
tographs for about 20 minutes on the lawn 
at the home of Mrs. Eisenhower's uncle, Joel 
Carlson. He invited others in the crowd to 
write to him at his Gettysburg, Pa. farm. 

The Eisenhower party arrived in Des 
Moines early Thursday by special Rock Island 

car, then drove to Boone. 

In Des Moines earlier, relaxed but rather 
pale former President Eisenhower said Pres- 
ident Kennedy was perfectly correct in ar- 
ranging a postponement of the threatened 
nationwide railroad strike. 

“It was a good thing to postpone it so 
everyone could make second thoughts,” Ei- 
senhower said in a brief, impromptu news 
conference beside his private railroad car on 
a siding in Des Moines, 

SLEEP LATE 

The Republican former President said 
both railroad management and the unions 
“need to take a good, hard look (at their 
dispute) before they do anything radical.” 
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Eisenhower and his wife, Mamie, slept late 
Thursday morning after their private cars 
were shunted onto a siding about 1:30 am. 
They had breakfast aboard the cars before 
climbing into a limousine driven by a Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation agent for a 
trip to Mrs. Eisenhower's hometown, Boone, 
45 miles northwest of here. 

After a few hours visit with Mrs. Eisen- 
hower's elderly uncle, Joel Carlson, they 
were to return to their railroad cars for din- 
ner and then retire. The cars will be 
hooked onto another Rock Island train 
about 1:45 a.m. Friday bound for Chicago. 

Carlson, who lives alone, is a brother of 
Mrs. Eisenhower's mother, the late Mrs. 
John S. Doud of Denver, Colo. The Doud 
family lived in Boone when Mrs. Eisenhower 
was born in 1896. Carlson said he received 
a telephone call from Mrs, Eisenhower earlier 
this week advising him of their plans to 
stop for a brief visit. 

“She said they were concerned about me,” 
the former First Lady’s elderly uncle said. 

Mrs, Eisenhower slipped almost unnoticed 
from the railroad car to the waiting limou- 
sine while her husband talked rapidly with 
newsmen and signed a few autographs. 
Only about 15 persons were on hand when 
he stepped down from the railroad car. 

Two other cars carrying FBI agents accom- 
panied the Eisenhowers to Boone. 

There was no reception committee or dem- 
onstration when the Eisenhowers arrived 
early Thursday morning. No public ap- 
pearances were scheduled during their brief 
stay in Iowa. 

The Eisenhowers have been on an ex- 
tended tour of western States abroad their 
special railroad cars. Aides said no other 
stops were planned as the former President 
and first lady are now homeward bound to 
their farm near Gettysburg, Pa. 

Brig. Gen. Robert Schulz, U.S. Army 
(Ret.), who has been Eisenhower's military 
aide for 17 years, stepped down from the 
railroad car just ahead of the former Presi- 
dent. 

Also traveling with the Eisenhowers were 
Mr. and Mrs. George Allen, Washington, D.C., 
long-time friends, They did not make the 
Boone trip. 

PRESIDENTIAL RACE 

Eisenhower, clad in a light sports jacket 
and slacks, attempted to sidestep political 
questions but when pressed for comment on 
the 1964 presidential race, he sald, “I'll put it 
this way. I’m certainly going to support the 
Republicans.” 

He said he was “certainly interested” in 
the outcome and was confident the GOP 
would win. “I’m sure they can.” 

The former President refused to mention 
any names but said there were “about 15” 
good potential candidates who had not come 
to the public's attention. 

He expressed the opinion that these “aw- 
fully good people” should be sought out by 
“publicity media” in the interests of making 
them better known to the people. 

He said he did not know what part he 
might play in the presidential campaign. “I 
don't know just what they (the Republican 
Party leaders) may want me to do.” 


Hon. Carl Vinson 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 
IN THE ogee 55 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, on 
November 3, 1914, almost 49 years ago, 
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the citizens of the then 10th District of 
Georgia made a fateful choice—a choice 
whose wisdom would be reenforced with 
succeeding decades. It was on that day, 
Mr. Speaker, that Cart Vinson, then in 
his 31st year was elected to serve in this 
body. 

Today, the distinguished dean of our 
delegation passes a milestone of service, 
and achieves the distinction of serving 
longer in the House of Representatives 
than any other American. 

The world of today is vastly different 
from that world of 1914—altered and 
tempered by two World Wars, a great de- 
pression, and worldwide social upheaval. 
Cart Vinson has occupied a place of au- 
thority and leadership through it all. 
Notwithstanding the significant part 
that he has played in shaping the past, 
his thoughts, talents, and unbounded 
energies have ever been dedicated to the 
future. 

Georgia, and the Nation, remain the 
beneficiary of the wisdom shown in that 
election so many years ago. It is with 
a deep sense of pride that I, as a new 
member of the Georgia delegation, pay 
tribute to the dean of the House on this 
significant occasion. 


Imagination and Desire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, our distin- 
guished former ambassador to Belgium, 
J. Clifford Folger, delivered a particu- 
larly lucid and refreshing commence- 
ment address last month at Washington 
State University at Pullman, Wash. Mr. 
Folger’s talk, I feel, embodies such wise 
counsel for college students and their 
elders that I thought it should be in- 
serted in the Recorp so that it can be 
shared with others. 

Mr. Folger’s commencement address 
follows: 0 

IMAGINATION AND DESIRE 
(Commencement address of John Clifford 

Folger, Washington State University, Pull- 

man, Wash., June 2, 1963) 

Mr. President, members of the board of 
regents, members of the faculty, members 
of the graduating class, ladies and gentle- 
men, every commencement speaker is 
tempted to tell his captives to do things 
which he, in a long, and perhaps, misspent 
life, never did himself. 

Your President said, “Be practical. Stick 
to what you know. Students are smarter 
than when you went to college.” 

All right, I'll be practical. But, first, Just 
a word about things of the heart. Once I 
saw a play in which all human emotions 
were drawn through a knothole. Things 
finally quieted down. In the last scene an 
elderly librarian, speaking softly to another, 
was made to say: 

“In a long and happy life, two things I've 
learned: The truth of one’s imgination and 
the holiness of one’s heart's desire.” 

All of which means, dream great dreams 
because they will come true. Whatever de- 
sire is deep in your heart, there is a holiness 
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about it which cannot be denied. Yes, 
dream great dreams. They will come true. 

It is a Joy to be back here where I attended 
both school and college, where my 
parents lived for 50 years and now rest on a 
nearby hill. They felt, and I feel, the call of 
this western country. My father called it 
God's country. 

Why live in the West? For one thing, it 
gives you something to talk about when 
you go East. You can sing that song, “Any- 
thing you can do, I can do better.” In the 
West people are making new money. In the 
East they just quarrel over money already 
made. Here the impulse to action is strong. 
Our forebears fought the Indians and the 
forest fires. They loved to pit their strength 
against the elements. Make no mistake, it 
is the pioneer spirit that has made our 
country great. What would we do without 
the “New Frontier’—the great open 
spaces?” How often it is said, “I like to hear 
what a man from the West has to say. 
Maybe he is wrong, but he has ideas and he 
is a doer'.“ 

But I mustn't forget to be practical, Here 
are the parents, proud as Punch, weeping 
happily. Maybe your mother did without a 
hat so you could come to school. Some- 
times I think we celebrate the wrong things 
for the wrong people at the wrong time. 
Perhaps your mother should be in the first 
row today. But here you are in the front 
row wondering if you're going to get a good 
job. Behind you, the undergraduates are 
saying to themselves, “There is still a little 
time to have some fun.” Now as to the 
faculty, I really don’t know what is on their 
minds. I've often wondered. Confiden- 
tially, there is an element of envy and an- 
tagonism in me. You see, teaching school 
is one of my unfulfilled desires. Now that 
I have my medal, perhaps Dr. French will 
give me a job. 

Once I attended a graduation of Naval 
Cadets. An admiral stood before them and 
sald, “You are now officers in the U.S, Navy. 
Furthermore, young men, you are gentle- 
men, whether you like it or not.” 

I say to you, you are scholars—whether 
you like it or not. Someday you will re- 
turn and seek out your fayorite professor. 
He will not ask you, “How much money do 
you have in the bank?” He will ask, “What 
books have you read lately? What have you 
written? Did you take your Doctor’s degree, 
as we talked about? What do you think of 
the Government’s attitude toward Tim- 
buktu?“ 

As you answer, you will realize whether 
or not you have retained that precious habit 
of reading. You will know whether or not 
you really should give your diploma back. 
Perhaps we should be obliged to have our 
diplomas renewed every year, like a driver's 
license. 

But, returning again to the practical, how 
often have I heard successful men—yes, even 
men who rose to be President, say, “Being 
nice to people has been the margin of my 
success." Not everyone will be nice back to 
you, Don't worry. The world will level 
them off. What was it Leo Durocher, man- 
ager of the New York Giants, once said— 
Nice guys finish last.“ He was dead wrong. 

Soon people will start asking you what 
you do for a living. It took me 2% years 
after graduation to get anything that looked 
like a steady job. In those days that was 
about par for the course. I would remind 
you of the legend about an old general who 
had a fabulous reputation for winning all 
his battles. “How does it happen,” someone 
asked, “that you win every battle?” The 
general replied, “Because I lost the battles 
of my youth.” Well, this suggests that you 
may need a little elasticity in the next year 
or two. But feel sorry for the one who, 
when he holds out his hand, always has 
someone put something in it. When this 
stops, he won't know what to do, Above all, 
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get set for the unexpected. That's what 
makes life interesting. Few of us end up 
along the road on which we started. 

People in the East say to me, “If you are 
so in love with the West, how does it happen 
you left God's country to live in the East?“ 
The answer is simple. I went East in search 
of a job, just as some of you will do. 

Events took me abroad as an American 
Ambassador. Belleve me, I didn't leave here 
with that in mind. But I do come back 
now from Europe with certain definite im- 
pression. Overshadowing every experience of 
mine abroad, overshadowing every lifetime 
problem before you, is the impact of the 
East-West struggle, which I saw across the 
waters. 

It is asy to say, but there is a very real 
danger for all of us in that impact. I urge 
everyone in this graduating class to visit 
Berlin some day. It is scarcely more than 
an hour away from almost any point in 
Europe. In Berlin you will find on one side 
of the street our way of life. You might 
think you were in Spokane or Seattle. You 
will see parks and playgrounds and alert, 
well dressed people driving automobiles, 
women with children going in and out of 
smart stores. Everything is neat, well-or- 
dered and prosperous. 

Across the street in the Russian Zone you 
will see enormous piles of rubble, horrible 
relics of the late war which are still part 
of the Soviet Area in Berlin. True, you will 
find there a feeble effort at trade, a facade 
of stores, but it is like a movie set. When 
it comes to the standard of living, the Rus- 
sian Zone plods along at about 25 percent 
of the living standards of West Berlin. 

In East Berlin. people always seem to be 
moving away from you into the mist. Their 
clothes are poor, their bodies droop. There 
is no sign of individual freedom. Face to 
face, people are sad and dispirited. No 
wonder a thousand or more a day risked 
everything they had in the world to flee 
ae the Western Zone to regain their free- 

om. 

Ladies and gentlemen, Berlin is the great- 
est showcase for freedom in the world, Peer 
behind the Iron Curtain there. When you 
return to our shores and see the Statue 
of Liberty, you will fully realize the mean- 
ing of the lines: 


“Breathes there the man, with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land. 


And I hope you can journey one day deep 
into Russia. See their great cities. Visit 
the wheat country in the Ukraine near Kiev, 
much like our Palouse country. Don't try 
to convince anyone that our way is best. 
A member of the Politburo laughingly told 
a friend of mine he had been in fall five 
times—Lenin, Stalin, and Khrushchev at 
least a dozen times. Why in the world they 
were let loose to cause so much trouble, the 
Russian couldn’t understand. Under com- 
0 it is simple, you go along or you are 

ead. 

In one of the art galleries in Russia I saw 
a picture of Ivan the Terrible doing penance 
in a monastery. On his knees was a book 
in which were written the names of those 
whose lives he had taken. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, it would take the college library 
to hold the names of all the people the Com- 
munists have destroyed—mind you, their 
own flesh and blood. 

The most holy. building in Leningrad has 
been turned into an anti-Christ museum. 
For a fee you can see instruments of torture 
represented as now in use in the Western 
World. Churches have been turned into sta- 
bles for horses and cows. 

One Sunday I was taken to one of the few 
churches now open in the Soviet. I said 
to our guide, an attractive 20-year-old girl 
who spoke perfect English, “Rita, won't you 
go in with us?” She said, “No, I wouldn't 
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think of it.” I said, “Don’t you want to be 
married in a church? Don't you want your 
children baptized?” She said, “Certainly 
not. Churches are against the people. They 
hold us back.” She meant it. That is com- 
munism. 

This attitude convinces me communism 
cannot succeed. Its materialism leaves out 
things of the spirit. Religious faith makes 
men more than mere animals, 

In the Soviet you are never invited to a 
home. There is no pride in the house, the 
garden, or the apartment. Leaving Russia, 
we were met at Helsinki by the American 
Ambassador who said, “Could you tell it 
when you left the Soviet Union?” I asked 
how in the world could you tell. He said, 
“In Finland the barns are painted.” 

I have heard Khrushchev speak. He is 
the most resourceful, wily, self-controlled 
human being I ever saw. His fits of anger 
are play acting. He came up in the toughest 
possible school—the school of kill or be 
killed. He knows the score every second. 
He saw tens and tens of thousands of his 
neighbors, wheat farmers in the Ukraine, 
sent to Siberla in boxcars in the winter to 
freeze because they were unwilling to give 
up their small farms. I came away from the 
Soviet with the feeling those powerful Rus- 
sian people, pleasant as some of them may 
be as individuals, are totally committed. 
Never forget it. The Lord is plucking at our 
ear and saying, “Keep strong, keep strong.” 

Now if Dr. French shows signs of getting 
nervous, it is because he is afraid I am 
about to drift over into the realm of poli- 
tics and kick a hole in the bass drum. If 
I could just drop a thought about politics, 
it would be this: Work for the two-party 
system. 

I happened to be in France just before De 
Gaulle came to power. In France there were 
15 splinter parties. There was no responsible 
government. I feared that beautiful country 
might fall apart. We have seen our Cana- 
dian friends having difficulty trying to get a 
majority government because they had sev- 
eral parties, rather than just two strong 
parties. Pick one party. Work within it. 
It is no fun going to the University of 
Washington game unless you are wild to 
have one team win over the other. Do the 
same thing about politics. You will have a 
ball and our country will be the better for it. 

I have just spoken of France before De 
Gaulle came into power. I left France 
within this very week. I remind you, there 
is always much rivalry between political 
leaders in every country and between coun- 
tries but let's not forget that De Gaulle 
saved France. Moreover, he did what no 
one man in a thousand thought possible. 
He is carrying out a dream that has guided 
his life and is now guiding his beloved 
France. People may agree or disagree 
whether his dream is best for us. But there 
it is—a reality we must consider. 

I feel very strongly we must play ever 
closer with our Western European allies. 
They believe in the things we believe. Our 
good relationship with them is the hope of 
the Western World. 

My time is up. I must close. In the days 
ahead it will be a good thing for each of you, 
every now and then, to walk tlowly back 
into your life, say for 4 years, then slowly 
retrace your steps up to the present, just as 
you are doing at this very hour. 

I tell you, the years ahead will be better 
than the years through which you have just 
now passed. 

Finally, let me say once again, dream great 
dreams and they will come true. You are 
stronger and wiser than you think you are. 
dere. Of you, I wish you your heart's 
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Does Washington State Need Another 
National Park? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, most 
every day I receive letters from constitu- 
ents who oppose the establishment of an- 
other national park in Washington State. 
They point out that two parks exist now, 
and that our National Forest Service 
adequately supervises the six national 
forests in the State. 

My own district, for example, has three 
national forests and a national park. 
Each has its purpose, and is adminis- 
tered well. However, there is concern 
that the multiple-use concept as applied 
in national forests will be replaced by the 
single-use concept which would apply in 
the proposed national park. 

Mr. Ralph E. Harbeck, of Mount Ver- 
non, Wash., has written to me in protest 
against such a single-use of the taxpay- 
ers’ lands. His letter included an ar- 
ticle published in the Washington State 
Game Bulletin by the director of the 
Washington State Game Department, 
John A. Biggs, which points out many 
reasons why our national forests in 
Washington State are more advanta- 
geous than the establishment of another 
national park. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include Mr. Biggs’ article in 
the RECORD. 

NORTH CASCADES NATIONAL Park? 
(By John A. Biggs) 

Should the State of Washington be the 
first State to have within its borders three 
large national parks? 

Pointing a finger at the rugged and scenic 
North Cascade section of the State, small 
but extremely vocal groups of ultraconserva- 
tionists residing both within and outside of 
the State very vigorously say that the State 
of Washington should enjoy this distinction, 
and that the place for the park is in the 
North Cascades. Other equally vigorous 
groups of forest users and practical conserva- 
tionists, also pointing at the North Cascades, 
say with certainty that this State should not 
lock up and remove from public use this 
great economic and recreational important 
area, There are two large national parks 
now in the State, they add, and we simply 
cannot afford a third. 

The proponents of the park are principally 
dedicated individuals and groups whose 
leadership is drawn from the Sierra Club. 
This club, in the words of its executive di- 
rector, David Brower, “is composed of some 
10,500 members, most of whom reside in 
the State of California.” Under this leader- 
ship, support for their proposal has been en- 
gendered from a number of western out- 
door groups, and organizations of ultra- 
conservationists residing in the Eastern 
States. Such people firmly and devoutly 
belleve that unless such areas as the North 
Cascades are embraced within the national 
park system that thelr future is uncertain 
and that their value as great primitive areas 
will almost certainly be lost as a result of 
inroads by logging, mining, grazing, exces- 
sive water use, and hunting. 
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The idea of a system of national parks was 


' conceived more than a century ago, result- 


ing in our present parks which occur 
throughout the United States and most 
abundantly in the Western States. Their 
operation is based upon the philosophy that 
large land areas which embrace natural 
wonders and great scenic beauty should be 
retained and managed in their primitive 
state to the greatest extent possible, Limited 
fishing is permitted in the parks, hunting 
is prohibited, construction of roads is held 
to a minimum, and logging, grazing, and 
mining are prohibited, Undeniably this sys- 
tem of parks constitutes a great national 
heritage and their scenic beauties and nat- 
ural wonders are annually enjoyed by many 
millions of people. 

Equally, undeniable, there are located 
within the park boundaries tremendously 
valuable natural resources going completely 
unused at a time when the value and wise 
use of natural resources has never been more 
apparent to the people of the Nation. ‘ 

Generally, the argument over the estab- 
lishment of new parks resolves itself into 
this: One side contends that the present 
system of national parks serves a very valua- 
ble purpose but is adequate for the coun- 
try’s needs, and in some cases far more than 
adequate; the other side argues that the 
interest of present and future generations 
demands an expansion of the present system 
of parks, and that only in this manner can 
these natural resources be positively and 
permanently maintained, 

A look at our group of States is interesting. 
Washington contains 68,192 square miles— 
it is the smallest state west of Iowa. Our 
neighbor, Oregon, is approximately half 
again as large as the State of Washington 
and has one national park: ‘The State of 
Idaho has one park, Montana has one, Wyo- 
ming has two. California, with 158,693 
square miles, has nine; Nevada contains 
110,540 square miles and has no national 
parks. It is well known that each of the 
Western States possesses unique areas of 
great natural beauty. Considering this, one 
wonders why, if national parks are needed, 
they might not more properly be placed in 
some of the largest western states which are 
either completely devoid of them or have 
only one or two such areas. 

It is estimated that there are close to 24 
million acres of forest land in the State of 
Washington. A very considerable portion 
of this acreage is already on an extremely 
limited public-use basis. The Olympic Na- 
tional Park contains 888,558 acres, and 
Rainier National Park contains 241,571. 
Various proposals advanced for the North 
Cascades park range from 500,000 to 2 mil- 
lion acres—the figure most generally talked 
about is slightly over 1,500,000 acres. Were 
the North Cascades park to be created, there 
would thus be over 2,600,000 acres of land in 
the State devoted to national park use— 
exclusively. 

These national park lands, undeniably 
unique in their scenic beauty and topog- 
raphy, equally undeniably are possessed of 
unique hunting and fishing opportunities— 
essentially all of which have been lost in 
the Olympic and Rainier Parks. The loss 
would be even greater in a North Cascades 
Park. 

The ordinary concept is that national parks 
are areas which teem with wildlife, yet the 
facts contrast this. The Olympic National 
Park, in years past, provided one of the 
State's best elk hunting areas. Elk herds in 
what is now the park area had been built up 
under a system of sound State management 
and yearly provided pleasurable elk hunting 
for many people. But since the creation of 
the park, elk herds have dwindled and the 
park elk are enjoyed only by an insignificant 
number of people. 
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No less an authority than Mrs. Lena 
Fletcher, a long-time resident of the Hoh 
River country, and herself a descendent of 
ploneers of that area, has declared that the 
Olympic Park has never achieved, or brought 
with it, the great values which it was said 
to possess at the time of its creation, Mrs. 
Fletcher has stated that 95 percent of the 
people who are counted as visitors to the 
park view less than 6 percent of the park 
area, and that in actuality the economy of 
the developing Olympic Peninsula has deteri- 
orated rather than progressed since the crea- 
tion of the park. 

In fact, as a result of the zeal of park 
enthusiasts, the very fine hunting formerly 
enjoyed by several thousand people has been 
irrevocably denied to the people of the State; 
and the other great resources of the park 
area are being utilized by relatively few peo- 
ple. 

Contrast this with the situation existing 
in the foothills and Cascade area of Yakima 
and Kittitas Counties where is located the 
Yakima-Kittitas elk herd. This herd was 
established a little over 30 years ago with 
the stocking of less than 200 animals. Since 
that time, under a system of conservative 
and well-determined wildlife management, 
an extensive herd of elk has been developed 
which now is maintained as a population 
of approximately 8,000 animals. More strik- 
ing, however, is the fact that during the past 
20 years, open seasons have been annually 
held for elk hunting and more than 30,000 
elk have been harvested from this herd by 
the hunters of the State, 

Elk hunting in the Yakima area is an- 
nually enjoyed by more than 10,000 Wash- 
ington hunters—a striking demonstration of 
what can be done under a modern system of 
wildlife management which combines proper 
and well applied conservation and a system 
of orderly harvest. 

One might ask what application this might 
have to the North Cascades area, and the an- 
swer is that it is the State's most scenic and 
attractive deer hunting area. Biologists es- 
timate that over 4,000 deer are harvested an- 
nually from areas within the proposed park 
boundary. Bear in excess of 1,000 animals 
and 80 mountain goats are also provided every 
year. The hunting of these animals provides 
an unparalleled recreational opportunity for 
several thousand residents of the State—an 
estimated 81,000 man-days of hunting. 

Of late years, this recreational opportunity 
has been enhanced by a high mountain deer 
season, occurring during the month of Sep- 
tember and limited to the area of the high 
Cascade Mountains. This hunt gives a 
chance to camp out in the alpine beauty of 
the high Cascades at a time of year when 
scenery is at its best, and, at the same time, 
to wholesomely engage in the sport of deer 
hunting. This privilege would be denied 
with the creation of a park, and use of the 
area would be restricted to the relatively few 
people who care to view the country as hik- 
ers or campers. > 

There is an even more potent and far 
reaching reason why the creation of a North 
Cascades park would strike a severe blow to 
fishing and hunting in the State. The State 
now has more than its share of lands which 
are denied the use of the general public for 
fishing and hunting. In Yakima and Ben- 
ton Counties, nearly 400,000 acres of land be- 
longs to the Atomic Energy Commission —off 
limits to the public, The Indian reservations 
of the State closed a big game hunting exceed 
1,115,000 acres. The city of Seattle alone has 
made unavallable for use more than 130,000 
acres of forest land as a result of its system 
of watershed protection. And there are 
nearly 55,000 acres of State park land upon 
which no hunting is allowed. Add all these 
together, and consider the North Cascades 
park established, and you see that over 
5,500,000 acres would be withdrawn from 
hunting lands. 
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It would appear undeniable that from the 
standpoint of maintaining and developing 
the State's recreationally and economically 
important wildlife program, one partici- 
pated in and enjoyed by more than 600,000 
people of the State, we cannot afford the cre- 
ation of a North Cascades National Park. In 
effect the park would constitute a perma- 
nent, severe, and costly blow to good fishing 
and hunting in the State of Washington. 

Multiple use of the State's natural re- 
sources is of great importance to every man, 
woman, and child residing in Washington. 
It is the foundation of the State's economy. 
Equally, it is the foundation of the State's 
great recreational industry and opportuni- 
ties. Our unparalleled resources of this type 
have served as a magnet which presently 
attracts the interest and attention of hun- 
dreds of thousands of people and will in- 
creasingly attract them in the future. 

Can it, therefore, be said that it is logical 
or even good thinking for the future to lock 
up the great North Cascades region in a third 
national park in the State of Washington? 

The scenic beauties of the area can, and 
undoubtedly will, be retained under present 
or proposed systems of wilderness preserva- 
tion. And the record shows that its tre- 
mendous wildlife values have been capably 
managed in the past, and can be equally well 
managed in the future. 

It is for these reasons that it can be flatly 
stated that, considering full and wise use of 
the State's wildlife resources, the people of 
the State of Washington cannot afford the 
creation of a third national park in the 
North Cascades region. 


CommOnism and Conformity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 
there are very few men in the United 
States today for whom I have greater 
admiration than Senator Strom THUR- 
monp of South Carolina. 

He is, I believe, one of the great men 
of our time. 

In a recent newsletter to his constitu- 
ents, the Senator, with a bare 500 words 
or so, incisively cut to the heart of the 
major decision facing, not only the Con- 
gress, but each individual in the Nation: 
do we, as a nation, chocse commonness 
and conformity or do we choose, as we 
have traditionally chosen, the right to 
remain individuals. 


All other questions before us waste to 
nothingness in comparison to this one. 
The answer we give will effect us for yet 
a thousand years. We are standing on 
the razor's edge of time. I cannot tell 
if the hour is midnight or if it is already 
Zero-Zero-Zero-One. 


If there is still precious time left for 
us to make our own decision, I urge all 
my colleagues to read first the master- 
ful summation in Senator THURMOND’S 
newsletter before making #hat decision: 

ComMONISM AND CONFORMITY 

The age of individualism, when America 
forged its claim to greatness largely because 
of the independence and initiative of the 
individual, is gradually but significantly 
slipping from the scene. Individualism and 
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independence have been replaced in large 
part with commonism and conformity, as 
a result of a determined effort to level all 
men and nation-states to a common plane 
in life, 

Individualism is the belief in the impor- 
tance of the individual. Jesus Christ or- 
dained the preeminence of the individual in 
his teachings, and the Founding Fathers of 
this country wrote this idea into the Con- 
stitution, principally into the Bill of Rights - 
which set out specific guarantees of protec- 
tion for the individual against the power 
of the central government. The founders 
realized that the individual would not last 
long in the new world they had settled, un- 
less the ruling authorities were tied down, 
as Jefferson suggested, by the chains of the 
Constitution.” 

Early in the 19th century, the wretched 
and depraved mind of Karl Marx stole a few 
economic and social theories and merged 
them together, to give birth to a new “ism” 
called commUnism. According to Marx, his 
aim was to establish an idea] world, in which 
each would “give according to his ability 
and receive according to his needs.” It 
would, of course, be n to first estab- 
lish a world dictatorship to bring about 
this worthy goal. Once established, however, 
this would evolve into an age called the mil- 
lenium, when governmental authority would 
wither away and all the commoners would 
work together without discipline or author- 
ity, to share the wealth of the world. 

A dispute then developed within the ranks 
of communism as to how this end should 
be attained. Some demanded revolution; 
others wanted to adopt the tactics of the 


down the enemy. 
The gradualists, or fabians, as they have be- 
come known, have been particularly success- 
ful in commonizing the British Empire dur- 
ing this century, playing a significant part 
in the decline of this once-great empire. 
Unfortunately for America, the germ of 
commoOnism spread from Britain to America, 
with particular vigor, within the past few 
decades. 

The idea of “commOnism" is particularly 
noticeable today in American Government, 
with its paternalistic programs of aid and 
control. This paternalistic attitude has en- 
couraged Negro leaders to make statements 
that they are seeking “a compensatory pref- 
erential highway“ and that the word equal- 
ity has to be broadened.” They are even 
making such rash and bold statements as: 
“America has to change its entire posture. 
I think it is an inevitable move toward some 
kind of socialism.” 

Today Americans will conform to central 
dictation not only because of the use of mass 
means of propaganda techniques and the 
habit which conformity breeds, but also be- 
cause of the club of coercion which accom- 
panies each “gimme” from the group or Gov- 
ernment. Nowhere is the air of conformity 
felt stronger than in party and power poli- 
tics in Washington. At the center of Gov- 
ernment, there ls little room for individ- 
ualism or independence, and there is much 
power available to buy off or club down too 
many acts of independent action on the part 
of the individual public servant. 

The day of the individualist is passing, and 
unfortunately, it is fading fast in the Halls 
of the Congress, where it ought to last long- 
est if independence is to be preserved for 
every individual American. Unwarranted 
criticism by many Members of Congress, of 
their own institution, is adding to this down- 
grading of the legislative branch. Official 
Washington, influenced by its own propa- 
ganda, is under the false impression that the 
American people desire “commOnism” even 
with its features of conformity and control, 
rather than their right to be an indi 
and independent of unnecessary regulation 
and control. 
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By and large, the American people still 
agree with the Jeffersonian idea “that Gov- 
ernment is best, which governs least.” 

Sincerely, 
Srrom THURMOND. 


The Gordian Knot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been written in the press and much said 
by news commentators and others re- 
garding the so-called Prince Edward, 
Va., situation. 

At present, no public schools are being 
operated in Prince Edward County. The 
white people of Prince Edward County, 
through their own initiative, are educat- 
ing the white children of their county 
in private schools. They are doing a 
splendid job and have schools second to 
none in Virginia. These same white 
people have offered on numerous occa- 
sions to make available to the Negro 
children of Prince Edward County, with 
the help of the Negro citizens, the same 
educational opportunity. This offer has 
been turned down because certain or- 
ganizations have prevented the Negro 
people from taking advantage of this 
offer of assistance. 

The white people of Prince Edward 
County are serious and honest in their 
determination to have settled by the 
appropriate courts the many legal ques- 
tions concerning their school problems. 
Until these questions have been legally 
determined, I am convinced that the 
people of Prince Edward County are not 
going to voluntarily reopen the public 
schools in the county, Several organiza- 
tions pretending to be interested in the 
Prince Edward problem have intimated 
their desire to help provide educational 
opportunities for the Negro children of 
the county. I am confident that, if the 
offer is sincerely made in an honest at- 
tempt to provide educational opportuni- 
ties to the Negroes, the white people of 
Prince Edward County will cooperate in 
every reasonable manner consistent with 
their convictions. 

I desire here and now to call to the 
attention of those in the National Gov- 
ernment as well as those outside the 


Government who profess an interest in. 


securing educational opportunities for 
the Negro children of Prince Edward 
County a splendid editorial that ap- 
peared in the Farmville Herald on Fri- 
day, July 12, 1963, dealing with this 
problem. The editor of the Farmville 
Herald knows as well as any person the 
sentiments of the people of Prince 
Edward County. He is familiar with the 
problem and in this editorial points out 
cogently what can be done to provide 
proper educational opportunities now 
for the Negro children of Prince Edward 
County. If there are organizations that 
are sincerely interested in this problem, 
they have a way pointed out to them and 
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they can proceed to follow through in 
developing the necessary program of edu- 
cation for the Negro children. 
The editorial entitled “The Gordian 
Knot” is as follows: 
Tue GORDIAN KNOT 


Dr. J. Rupert Picott, executive secretary 
of Virginia Teachers Association, has an- 
nounced that he is “confident the National 
Education Association will contribute at 
least $25,000 toward classroom instruction 
of Prince Edward County Negro children for 
the coming session.” The NEA contribution 
with $15,000 in VTA funds would make it 
possible for approximately half of the coun- 
ty’s 1.500 Negro children to attend schools in 
other localities throughout the State. 

It is reassuring that the VTA secretary is 
making these arrangements. 

We could suggest that the VTA give con- 
sideration to making education possible for 
all of the Negro children of the county next 
year and allow them to live in their own 
homes. With the approval of the VTA, 
teachers could be had for schools in Prince 
Edward County. Up until this time efforts 
by private individuals have been thwarted 
by NAACP advice to the Negroes not to ac- 
cept local aid, and stymied by inability to 
secure teachers, Dr. Picott's approval would 
remove the latter. 

We are quite sure that the people of Prince 
Edward would raise a fund to supplement 
the contributions from the NEA and the 
VTA, possibly in sufficient amounts to pro- 
vide classroom instruction. Certainly such 
an effort would be made in all sincerity 
and effectiveness by the people in the county. 
We feel sure it would have been done and 
could have been done during the past 4 
years had the approval of the VTA and the 
NAACP been given to offers already made. 

If the US. Fourth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, with the aproval of Judge Oren Lewis, 
would stay his order enjoining the treasurer 
of the State of Virginia, and the treasurer 
of the county of Prince Edward County from 
paying, and the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the Prince Edward 
County superintendent of schools from proc- 
essing scholarship payments to parents in 
Prince Edward under chapter 448, acts of the 
Virginia Assembly of 1960, we believe educa- 
tion could be established for every child in 
Prince Edward County. This would relieve 
the unnecessary loss of formal education for 
many children and the extra financial bur- 
den for many parents, both white and Negro. 

These steps can be taken without preju- 
dice to the litigants in the Prince Edward 
case now resting undecided in the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia and the U.S. 
Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals. 

The courts could decide the legal ques- 
tions in a judicial atmosphere without pres- 
sure; all of the children would receive 
classroom instruction at home; the Justice 
Department could rest easier; and the mis- 
understanding of Prince Edward in the 
north and west could be corrected. 

Dr. Picott could depend upon the coopera- 
tion of all people of good will in Prince 
Edward County. Like Alexander the Great, 
he could cut the Gordian knot. 


Tke Honorable Carl Vinson 


SPEECH 
1 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
sider it a high honor to have this oppor- 
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tunity to add my congratulations to the 
many others offered here today to one 
of the greatest men who has ever served 
in this body, the Honorable Cart VINSON, 
of Georgia. Cart is now the dean of all 
this House and I am indeed proud and 
happy to have been privileged to serve 
with such a great and dedicated Ameri- 
can for almost 20 years. 

For 46 years our able chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee of this House 
of Representatives has shouldered the 
heavy responsibilities of assisting in 
having our U.S. defenses adequately 
prepared for action. It has been a most 
difficult task to keep our defenses strong 
in a world of ever changing and develop- 
ing of new and modern weapons. Chair- 
man Vinson has fulfilled his responsi- 
bilities with the ability and intelligence 
of one who knows more about our Na- 
tion’s defense program than any other 
single person. 

I am glad to be able to call Cart VIN- 
son my friend and to have the privi- 
lege of paying tribute to him. He is a 
truly great legislator, an outstanding 
American who has served his district 
and the Nation longer than any other 
Member in the long history of the House 
of Reprsentatives. May Cart continue 
to break his own record for many, many 
more years to come. 


Will United States Rerecognize Cuba? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us in the House have for some time been 
worried over the signs that point to co- 
existence with communism in Cuba. 

The Tampa Tribune of July 13, 1963, 
raises this prospect as well and confirms 
what many of us have been concerned 
about for some time—persistent re- 
ports—and signs through action by the 
New Frontier to confirm these reports— 
that the rerecognition of the Communist 
government is being considered. 

The editorial follows: 

WILL UNTrep STATES RERECOCNIZE CASTRO? 

American citizens, as well as Cuban refu- 
gees, should be concerned by persistent re- 
ports that the Kennedy administration is 
considering a resumption of diplomatic re- 
lations with Castro Cuba. 

Earlier this week the Cuban Revolutionary 
Council demanded of Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk a precise and categorical denial of 
these rumors. 

It would seem that the belated freezing 
of Cuban assets in this country serves as an 
indication that the United States is not yet 
prepared to reestablish relations with the 
Castro regime. But strange things happen 
at the State Department. And it is entirely 
possible a softer policy toward Castro is 
under consideration as a means of reaching 
an accommodation with Moscow. 

After all, it was the United States which 
assisted Castro to power over Fulgencio Ba- 
tista, although the State Department had 
clear knowledge of the Castro brothers’ Red 
background. It was the United States which 
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approved the poorly formulated Bay of Pigs 

to overthrow Castro. It was the 
United States—President Kennedy took the 
blame—which withheld vital air support at 
that landing and guaranteed its failure. It 
was the United States which last fall had an 
opportunity to separate Castro from Moscow 
via a showdown at sea, and falled to follow 
through. It is the United States which pro- 
tects Castro from anti-Communist raiders. 

Considering this record of contradiction 
and ineptitude, anything is possible. And it 
might well develop that in the depths of 
foggy bottom some plan for resuming 
diplomatic relations with Cuba is being 
drawn. 

If this is not the case, then Secretary Rusk 
should say so in clear terms. Otherwise, 
silence will be to suggest to many that the 
rumors are accurate, 

The Cuban economy is today at its lowest 
ebb. The cost of keeping Castro in power 
is constantly increasing with Russia footing 
the bill. Refugees who have left the island 
report morale sinking and dissatisfaction 
with the Castro government and resentment 
of the Russians on the rise. Word that the 
United States is considering resuming diplo- 
matic relations would immediately cancel 
any move to oust Castro. “Things are going 
to get better,” would be the natural reaction. 

Shortly after Castro took over Cuba a joke, 
which isn't so funny anymore, was making 
the rounds. Castro and his advisers, it 
seems, were sitting at a conference table 
discussing means of meeting their economic 
difficulties. “Che” Guevara suddenly had an 
inspiration. 

“I've got it,” he exclaimed, “we declare war 
on the United States. They defeat us and 
come in and rebuild the country.” 

“But,” wavered Castro, “suppose we win?” 

In a sense, that’s Castro's headache today. 
With the ald of Soviet Russia, he has been 
winning. The United States has failed to 
unseat him and Cuba's problems are more 
complicated than ever. Since we have been 
unable to defeat Communist Cuba, logic 
suggests that we permit Castro to go on 
“winning” a little longer until he is totally 
bankrupt or overthrown. 

President Kennedy has said that he would 
not permit Cuba to become another “Hun- 
gary.” If an internal uprising equal to that 
of the Hungarian revolution should develop 
in Cuba, the United States would support it. 

Mr, Kennedy has said many things, and 
only time and events can prove whether he 
was sincere or indulging in rhetoric in this 
instance. 
unite against their Communist bosses and 
attack them, the United States would have 
good reason to go to their assistance, Russia 
or no Russia. 

But tf we recognize the Castro regime, we 
surrender this right and surely will discour- 
age any remaining anti-Communists in Latin 
America, 


Vinson of Georgia 


SPEECH 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, may I con- 
gratulate Mr. Vinson on his great honor 
which has come to no other American 
in history. I congratulate the wonderful 
people of Georgia for having the good 
judgment to permit Mr. VINSON to re- 
main in Congress where he could serve 
with such patriotism and devotion, I 


But if the Cuban people should 
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thank the people of Georgia for sharing 
with us his genius and leadership. The 
entire Nation and the whole free world 
are grateful to the people of Georgia. 

Mr, Speaker, when the textile indus- 
try and its employees were threatened, 
as never before, from a flood of unfair 
foreign imports, Mr. Vinson accepted 
the chairmanship of our informal Tex- 
tile House Committee. 

Mr. Vinson kindly consented to lead 
our group in addition to his other over- 
whelming burdens and responsibilties. 
Isat with Mr. Vinson through many con- 
ferences with the President, the Textile 
Cabinet Committee, and those leaders 
representing the textile industry and its 
employees. Without Mr. VINSON’S 
leadership, our voice would never have 
been heard. As a direct result of Mr. 
Vinson's untiring efforts, the Geneva 
agreement limiting imports was signed 
and became effective last fall. The tex- 
tile industry, its employees, and the cot- 
ton farmer will be eternally grateful for 
Mr. Vinson’s outstanding and successful 
championship of their cause. 

Mrs. Dorn, the children, and my staff 
join me in wishing for Mr. Vinson many 
more years of magnificent service, suc- 
cess, and every happiness. 


Captive Nations Week 
SPEECH 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to join with the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania and the gentleman from Illi- 
nois who have been the leaders in this 
observation of Captive Nation's Week. 

As many of you know, I believe that we 
can do more and we should do more to 
make known our sympathy and spiritual 
union with those behind the Iron Cur- 
tain who yearn for the restoration of 
their freedom and independence. 

I have suggested and House Concur- 
rent Resolution 8 would provide for a 
proclamation as a special day of observ- 
ance the independence day or national 
holiday of the various unfortunate peo- 
ples who have fallen victim to Commu- 
nist colonial imperialism. I ask leave 
that the text of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 8 be included with my remarks. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas ‘the United States of America is 
dedicated to the restoration of liberty and 
self-determination for eight hundred million 
2 enslaved by Communist imperialism; 


3 there exists in the hearts and 
minds of Americans a deep sympathy and 
understanding for the hopes and aspirations 
of the captive peoples; and 

Whereas it is appropriate for Americans 
to keep alive the traditions of liberty sym- 
bolized by the historic national holidays of 
the captive nations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That is the sense 
of the Congress of the United States that 
the President of the United States proclaim 
the following historic dates as days of ob- 
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servance by the people of the United States 
in their spiritual union with the victims of 
Communist imperialism and colonialism: 
January 22 as Ukrainian Day; February 16 
as Lithuanian Day; February 24 as Estonian 
Day; March 3 as Bulgarian Day; March 14 as 
Slovakian Day; March 15 as Hungarian Day; 
March 25 as White Ruthenian Day; May 3 
as Polish Day; May 10 as Rumanian Day; 
May 26 as Georgian Day; May 28 as Armen- 
jan and Azerbaijan Day; June 17 as East 
German Day; August 15 as Korean Day; 
October 10 as Chinese Day; October 26 as 
Vietnamese Day; October 28 as Czech Day; 
November 18 at Latvian Day; November 28 
eee Day; December 13 as Turkestan 
y. 


Castro Killed 10,700 Cubans—85,000 
Political Prisoners in Jail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, little is 
said about the brutal treatment Castro's 
Communist regime in Cuba metes out to 
his political enemies—or anyone sus- 
pected of being anti-Communist. 

The thousands—estimated at 81,706— 
Cubans in prison are being largely 
treated inhumanly, being thrown in rat- 
infested prisons, beaten, disrobed, denied 
water and food, and herded around like 
cattle. This is confirmed by the most 
recent OAS report on Cuban prisoners. 
But this has been ignored. 

The Copley News Services recently re- 
searched the figures on the numbers of 
Cubans that have been murdered—and 
I think that is a more appropriate term 
than killed—by Castro’s Communists. 

Already, since the January 1, 1959, 
takeover by Castro, the blood baths has 
claimed the lives of 10,700 Cubans. 

It is a tragedy that the United States 
permits such inhumanity, such slaugh- 
ter, such domination to continue under 
Communist auspices only 90 miles from 
our shores. 

I insert the article that appeared in 
some papers entitled “‘Castro’s Kill Rate 
Climbing” for the information of the 
Members. 

Castro KILL RATE CLIMBING 

Mumr—If Fidel Castro's Government goes 
on slaughtering Cuban antl-Communists at 
the same rate the next 3 years that it did 
the first 3, it will kill off more people than 
Castro says were eliminated under the dicta- 
torship of Fulgencio Batista. 

Since January 1, 1959, when Batista fled, 
opening the way for Castro’s assumption of 
power, Cuban exile sources estimate “con- 
servatively” that the Communists have killed 
or executed around 10,700 persons. 

Exiles say that: Revolutionary tribunals 
ordered the deaths of 2,875. Another 4,245 
were executed without benefit of a trial. 
Killed in action against Castro forces num- 
ber 2,962. Missing, after falling into the 
hands of the Reds, 613. 

This 3-year total compares with the relia- 
ble estimate of slightly more than 900 per- 
sons killed under Batista in the 6 years be- 
tween March 10, 1952, when he ousted Presi- 
dent Carlos Prio Socarras, and December 31, 
1958, when he prepared to flee Cuba. 
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The authoritative Cuban weekly Bohemia 
printed a list of names of the victims of the 
Batista regime shortly after Batista fled. 
“Most of the slain were saboteurs and ter- 
rorists of the Fidel Castro forces. with the 
inevitable innocent bystanders making up 
the difference.” 

The contrast between the situation after 
Batista and that existing now under Castro’s 
Communist tyranny is appalling. 

In addition to the 10,700 Cubans whose 
lives have been taken by the Communists, 
there are 81,706 political prisoners in Cuba. 
Underground sources estimate that 63,440 
men, women and teenagers are being held in 
fortresses, jails and prisons. Another 16,120 
are reported in concentration camps, and 
2,146 are detained in G2 compounds and 
other agencies of repression. 


Captive Nations Week 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW TORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, this year 
as we mark Captive Nations Week there 
is an aura of excitement and expect- 
ancy—tentative though it is—that stim- 
ulates our observance. One dare not 
call it hope, for that is too precious a 
word for those whose right to freedom 
and self-determination has been so long 
curtailed that only those with power to 
help should proffer hope. Yet there is 
an element of hope for all the captive 
nations in the stirring of a new mood 
in Eastern European countries. 

This stirring has most recently made 
itself manifest in Rumania, where defi- 
ance of Moscow has been couched in 
terms of friendliness to Communist 
China during the open dispute between 
these two would-be leaders of the world 
into the Communist camp. Rumania 
has also made known directly its oppo- 
sition to the Soviet Union proposal for 
its role in the economic plan for Eastern 
Europe. 

In other Iron Curtain countries rum- 
blings seem to be developing into the 
expression of definite views of their own, 
disapproving the way the Soviet Union 
is trying to run the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance—COMECON. In 
country after country, subject to pro- 
longed austerity and very meager pros- 
pects of improvement in economic con- 
ditions, questions are beginning to be 
raised as to the right of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to dictate the nature and meth- 
od of economic activity. They are not 
satisfied to contribute as colonies to the 
wealth of the U.S.S.R. to their own det- 
riment, to be held back to agricultural 
pursuits for the benefit of industrial de- 
velopment elsewhere. It is their desire 
to build up industries for themselves to 
better their own and sorely needed 
sources of wealth. 

These are but economic manifesta- 

tions of the latent nationalism which 
characterizes all of the captive nations. 
For many of them these attempts as 
Russification and exploitation are all 
too familiar renewals of old tsarist pol- 
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icies intensified under the Soviet Union. 
The U.S.S.R., knowing that nationalism 
and democracy go hand in hand in mod- 
ern times, is well aware of the truth of 
the great historian Toynbee's statement 
that “the introduction of democratic 
principles in the Soviet Union would im- 
mediately disintegrate the Red Russian 
empire and its whole sphere of influ- 
ence.” We believe, however, that de- 
mocracy and nationalism cannot for- 
ever be defied. 


Colmer Predicts Hard Fight on President’s 
Civil Rights Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR WINSTEAD 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, when 
the President sent his new civil rights 
proposals to the Congress, the dean of my 
State’s delegation, Hon. WILLIAM M. 
COLMER, issued a statement predicting a 
long, hot summer on Capitol Hill. 

My colleague, who has served with four 
Presidents in the course of his more than 
30 years in the Congress, knows whereof 
he speaks. He is a wise and seasoned 
legislator and an able one. 

In order to share his thoughts on these 
drastic proposals with the other Mem- 
bers of this body, I include below Mr. 
CoLMeEr’s statement: 

Congressman WILLIAM M. COLMER, dean of 
the Mississippi congressional delegation, to- 
day predicted a long summer, extending pos- 
sibly to Thanksgiving Day, on the Presi- 
Gent's new proposal for civil rights. He 
said: 


“I am confident that most Members of 
both the North and the South, Democrats 
and Republicans, would prefer to have no 
part of it. But the power of the Presidency, 
the Justice Department and the Negro bloc- 
vote appeal are powerful weapons. 

“The administration has created a Frank- 
enstein and is now hollering, ‘wolf.’ In fact, 
those responsible for the present racial un- 
rest are even appealing to their pet whip- 
ping boy, the South, and their traditional 
enemy, the Republicans, to bail them out. 

“We are told that we are faced with a 
revolution. What politicians, do-gooders 
and radical Negro leaders refuse to recog- 
nize is that the racial problem is one of evo- 
lution and not of revolution. 

“The Negro race has made the greatest 
progress in this country that any race has 
ever made in a similar period of time. This 
has been accomplished under the guiding and 
helping hand of his white brother, particu- 
larly his southern white brother. He cannot 
be brought up overnight on a plane with the 
white race which has had the benefit of 
civilization, Christianity, and education for 
more than 2,000 years. He must trod the 
same slow path which has characterized the 
advancement of the white race. 

“There are already ample and adequate 
laws on the books to protect the rights of all 
minority groups. No amount of appease- 
ment, no law or no court decree can or will 
solve the problem. 

“The President's proposals are more far- 
reaching than his stated objective of equal 
rights for Negroes. The racial angle is but 
one facet of the evils proposed. These new 
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civil wrongs advocated by the administration 
strike at the very foundation stones of our 
system of constitutional Government. 

“The enactment of the President's recom- 
mendations can only result in: 

“i. The further tragic breakdown of good 
relations between the races. 

“2. A step-up in more and more demands 
by the Negro agitators. 

“3. More regimentation of the American 
people by a strong centralized Federal Gov- 
ernment, with the resultant deprivations of 
the liberties of all American citizens. 

“4. A further significant, if not fatal, as- 
sault upon the free enterprise system and the 
death knell of State sovereignty. 

“5. The end of the one-party system in the 
South. 

“These unwise and unconstitutional re- 
quests, with all of their dangerous implica- 
tions, should be recognized by all Americans 
for what they are. They are purely political 
and should be treated as such. They are 
reminiscent of reconstruction days when the 
prostrated people of the South were governed 
by the carpetbaggers and the bayonet. 

“While this is a national problem, our 
Southern Representatives in both the House 
and the Senate should take the lead in op- 
posing these new and drastic assaults upon 
constitutional Government as envisioned by 
the Founding Fathers. Because of recent in- 
cidents in other sections of the country, it 
is possible that help may come from these 
sources. The South is historically the de- 
fender of States rights and sovereignty. It 
is also the greatest potential political minor- 
ity in the country, Its Representatives in 
the Congress must make this final effort to 
close the ranks and, oblivious to party aline- 
ment and self-aggrandizement, say like the 
Spartans of old, “They shall not pass.“ 


An Affront to World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, increas- 
ingly flagrant disregard by the United 
Arab Republic for international law and 
peaceful relations has caused deep con- 
cern, not only to the citizens of Israel 
but also to the majority of the United 
Nations members. President Nasser has 
not only threatened the existence of 
Israel with his massive arms buildup 
but has perpetrated heinous crimes 
against the unfortunate and unprotected 
Saudi Arabian people. His current de- 
structive activities have arisen over the 
internal Yemen conflict, one which, if 
unchecked, may spread into an inter- 
national holocaust. 

The United Arab Republic’s support 
of the revolutionary Republican com- 
mand in Yemen has enabled President 
Nasser to send over 30,000 troops to crush 
the royalist supporters of the deposed 
Imam, The Saudi Arabian Government, 
on the other hand, has abetted Imam 
Badr, not with troops, but with weapons 
and ammunition, supplies, and money. 
Fearing that this local war would soon 
sweep over the borders into the neigh- 
boring states, President Kennedy sent 
Ellsworth Bunker to mediate and at- 
tempt to end both Egyptian and Saudi 
participation. This successful negotia- 
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tions led to an agreement on April 29 
of this year whereby the Saudi Arabian 
Government would end their support of 
the royalist Yemeni forces and the 
United Arab Republic would withdraw 
its troops from Yemen's soil, at the same 
time, refraining from warlike activities 
on Saudi territory by Egyptian forces. 

A token force of several thousand 
Egyptian soldiers returned to the United 
Arab Republic, but the majority re- 
mained in Yemen, battling the Imam. 
It was then agreed that a United Na- 
tions contingent be sent to patrol the 
borders and supervise Egyptian troop 
evacuation. This observation unit is now 
operating in the field. 

Has President Nasser lived up to his 
commitments to the United Nations and 
the United States? No, he has not. On 
May 21, he vowed that he would retain 
his forces in Yemen until Royalist op- 
position was completely defeated. Then, 
agreeing to withdraw them when the 
United Nations contingent arrived, he 
began rotating his soldiers, returning to 
Yemen as many as had been withdrawn. 

What is more horrendous is his fla- 
grant attacks on Saudi Arabian towns, 
on the helpless citizens who cannot fight 
against bombs and machinegun fire. 
His attack on Jizan, June 9, is a good 
example of his crimes, in which his 
planes caused much damage to the city 
and left 35 dead in its ruins. 

These continued violations by the 
United Arab Republic reveal the true 
conquering spirt of President Nasser. 
His missile buildup, his recent arms deal 
with the Soviet Union, rotation of his 
troops in Yemen to inure them to actual 
combat conditions, and even the re- 
ported use of gas, draws one to conclude 
that Nasser has no peaceful intentions 
in the Middle East. 

Since the role of the United Arab Re- 
public on the international scene is of 
vital importance to our own national in- 
terests and to the peace and security of 
the world, I wish to commend to the at- 
tention of the Members of this House 
an eyewitness account of the devastating 
tactics used by Gamal Abdul-Nasser 
against the Saudi and Yemeni people. I 
also wish to call to the attention of the 
House and again urge its support for 
the amendment Senator KEATING and I 
have cosponsored which would bar U.S. 
economic assistance to any nation, such 
as the United Arab Republic, which uses 
its resources to carry out such reprehen- 
sible acts: 

EYEWITNESS REPORT FROM BEHIND THE LINES: 
BAREFOOT YEMENIS BATTLE TANKS, PLANES 
(Note—The author of the following dis- 

patch, Newsweek's Middle East correspond- 

ent, recently spent several weeks inside roy- 
alist-held Yemen and along the Saudi Arab- 
ian border.) 

(By Joe Alex Morris, Jr.) 

BEIRUT, Lesanon,—The dawn broke steamy 
and calm in Jizan, a squalid little Red Sea 
port near the southern border of Saudi Ara- 
bia. 


As the sun's first rays lighted up the an- 
cient Turkish fort on the Jebel overlooking 
the town, the first of its 30,000 inhabitants 
rose to face another day in a life dominated 
by the harsh sun, isolation, and boredom. 

At the public water trough. down by the 
pier, the first barefoot and veiled Arab wom- 
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en and Somali laborers were drawing water 
in 5-gallon gasoline tins and carrying it 
to their thatched huts. One was a slender 
brown youth named Mohammed ibn Hamid 
Farraj, 14. 

Suddenly, out of the still dark western 
sky came the whine of jet engines. 

Looking up, Mohammed saw them coming 
in straight for the town—three twin-jet Nyu- 
shin-18 bombers, with two sweptwing silvery 
Mig fighters hovering over them, 

The planes were Egyptian, and at 4,000 
feet, they couldn't miss. 

The first stick of bombs hit squarely in 
the center of town. It killed Mohammed's 
father, Hamid, a customs agent, and all five 
other members of his family. 

When Mohammed got back to the house, 
it was only rubble, broken bedsteads, and 
the walls of neighbors trapped in the debris. 
Eleven others were killed by that same stick 
of bombs. 

The Egyptians had a field day. Back and 
forth they wove, bombing other parts of the 
city, knocking out its electric supply, and 
badly damaging the hospital, even as the first 
wounded were brought in. 

“It looked as if they were deliberately try- 
ing for the hospital,” said Pakistani Dr. 
Mohammed Ashod Khan, despite a large 
crescent on the roof. Repeatedly the Egyp- 
tians tried to knock out the new concrete 
runway at Jizan’s Airport, not knowing it 
was so poorly constructed that Saudi pilots 
were refusing to land on it and were still 
using the dirt strip. 

When the planes disappeared 90 minutes 
later, 32 Saudi Arabs lay dead. Another 25 
were in the hospital—3 of them to die later. 
A hundred suffered less serious injuries. 
Parts of the town were in shambles. 

To the people of Jizan, the raid was only 
the culmination of a series of harassments 
by Egyptian planes. 

During the raid, hundreds rushed out into 
the streets, where they were hit by shrapnel. 
Others ran into the water and stood neck 
deep in it. 

When the planes had left, they fled—as 
many as possible jammed onto graceful 
dhows which took them out to nearby 
islands. 

Others went into the waterless desert by 
foot, donkey, or truck, some as far as 70 
kilometers. 

By nightfall, Jizan was a dead city. 


SIGN OF FRUSTRATION 


Although this was the worst, it was by no 
means the first time the Egyptians had 
bombed Saudi Arabia, It was no case of 
simple navigational error. Jizan is 70 kilo- 
meters from the Yemen border. Like other 
recent air attacks, it was a measure of 
Egypt's frustration in the Yemen civil war. 

The Egyptians are committed to a Repub- 
lican victory in Yemen, and have sent more 
than 70,000 troops to the land once ruled 
by the Queen of Sheba. 

The trouble is, the old Royalists refuse to 
be impressed. Unable to beat the tough 
mountain tribesmen on their own grounds, 
the Egyptians have been striking out blindly 
against the Saudis who have run enough 
Supplies across the unmarked border to as- 
sure the Yemeni Royalists will not be sub- 
dued through lack of arms. 

After 8 months of civil war, it is the 
Egyptians, not the Royalists, who are on the 
defensive, their troops demoralized and 
fighting in a strange country for a cause 
they don't understand. 

As was true in Algeria, and is currently 
true in the Kurdish uprising in Iraq, armies 
equipped with aircraft, tanks, and the most 
modern equipment have proved ineffective 
against tribesmen fighting for their own 
craggy and inhospitable country. 

The Egyptians have retaliated with the 
only means they have: they control the 
skies, and they are bombing everything that 
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moves in the rugged mountains and deserts 
of northern and eastern Yemen which are 
now in Royalist hands. 

They are using high explosives, napaim 
and—say the Royalists—polson gas. 

The Royalists also say the Egyptians have 
resorted to the classic Yemeni trick of taking 

20 women and 4 children of the 
royal family have been taken to Egypt. An. 
attempt to remove 70 others from Sanaa 
was foiled by angry crowds who surrounded 
a palace after a servant spread the alarm 
from a rooftop. 

Egyptian repressions have helped the Zeidi 
tribes—about 40 percent of Yemen's popu- 
lation but always its dominant group—draw 
together and forget their differences. 

So have the free arms the Royalists are 
handing out. 

The Royalists, in addition, through their 
hidden radio, have been partially successful 
in portraying the struggle as one against 
Egyptian colonialism, 

“The Egyptians are doing all the fighting,” 
says blackbearded Imam Badr, the titular 
leader of the Royalists who was swept from 
power by the Republican coup last year, 
“They want to make the Yemen a new 
colony,” he says. 

It is a savage war fought by barefoot 
tribesmen with 303 rifies against Soviet tanks 
and jet fighters. But the incredibly rugged 
terrain and vitual absence of roads more 
than evens out the odds. 

Egyptian tanks get stuck on boulder- 
strewn mountain tracks and cannot bring 
guns to bear on tribesmen—some of them 
bearless youths not bigger than the rifles 
they carry—who pop out from behind rocks. 

They jump on tanks, roll grenades down 
gun barrels stuff turbans in exhaust pipes, 
then walt for crews to emerge. When they 
do, they shoot them down or cut off their 
ears and noses and send them back to Egyp- 
tian lines as a lesson to their comrade. They 
don't take many prisoners—perhaps 50 in 
all have been repatriated through Saudi 
Arabia. 

The Egyptians hold the steamy coastal area 
where roads exists and land is flat and the 
Shafaa population resents the pro-Iman 
Zeidi highlanders who dominated them for 
so long. They also hold the major cities 
of Sanaa and Taiz plus Saadat in the north 
and half a dozen isolated garrisons in the 
hinterland. 

The only modern road in Yemen, which 
was built by the Chinese from the port of 
Hodeida up to Sanaa, Is still in Republican 
hands, but the Beni Mattar and Al Heima 
tribes along the road recently came over 
to the Imam, the Royalists say, and have 
been armed. 

CITY UPRISING PLANNED 


The Royalists are now a bare 25 kilometers 
from the capital of Sanaa and say their sup- 
porters inside the city will rise when they 
launch their attack. The Republican radio 
last week reported an unsuccessful coup in 
Sanaa. 

Many tribes who had been fence-sitting 
are now coming over to the Royalists. In the 
past month, the Royalists say, they've dis- 
tributed 6,000 rifles, each with 200 bullets. 

I saw dozens of camel trains loaded down 
with ammunition, rifies, and other supplies 
under straw cam: with the 
crossed hands emblem of U.S. ald—working 
their way up the mountains by night and 
hiding by day in rocky * 

Imam Badr is the focus of Royalist resist- 
ance. Not himself personally, but the office 
of the Imamate, since most tribal leaders 
consider Badr a foolish young man who 
flirted dangerously with both Nasser and the 
Communists and then saw himself deposed 
by his trusted sidekick Abdullah Sallal a 
bare 7 days after he assumed office last year. 

Badr's headquarters are a split-level cave 
near the crest of a 7,000-foot mountain 
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named EI Qora. He is truly one of the 
world’s most. inaccessible leaders: It takes 
24 hours by truck, donkey, and foot to reach 
his cave from the Saudi border. The route 
takes you up two precipitous mountain 
ranges with terraced fields and stone age 
villages dominated by round forts. 

Badr rarely appears before sundown but 
the tribes begin gathering when the sun 
starts down and the danger from Egyptian 
planes recedes. When I was there 3,000 
tribesmen were on hand and more arriving. 
They chanted war whoops as their sheikhs 
whipped them up to a fever pitch, crying 
“No Nasser, No Sallal.” 

They brandished their jambiyahs and shot 
rifles into the air. 

GREETS SHEIKHS IN CAVE 


Inside the cave—you crawl across oriental 
carpets through a 4-foot high tunnel to get 
in—Badr received sheikhs coming to pledge 
allegiance and pick up arms. 

Outside, scrawny chickens scratched the 
dirt and a camel caravan was unloading am- 
munition. Stone masons worked feverishly 
to build a protective front across the cave 
just in case the Egyptians got any more ac- 
curate on their 14th bombing raid. 

Badr was indignant that the United Na- 
tions had failed to consult him before de- 
ciding to send a peace-keeping mission. 
“The Yemenis, not the UN., will decide this 
war,” he said. 

Despite Egyptian, Soviet, and Algerian in- 
tervention, he said, the world either ignored 
or failed to understand the war. 

“The world is more interested in Russian 
dogs circling the earth than in those elr- 
cling over our homeland,” he said. 

Badr is a figurehead; albeit an important 
one, for rallying the tribes. The real Royal- 
ist driving force comes from a dozen young 
princes, some still in their teens. They don’t 
want a restoration of the old feudal sys- 
tem—many had their fathers killed by old 
Inmam Ahmed. But at the same time they 
refuse to knuckle under to Sallal's paper 
republicanism and Nasser’s occupation of 
their country. 

The most important of these princes is 25- 
year-old Amir Abdullah Bin Hussein, com- 
mander in the vital Jouf region where the 
Royalists won a crucial battle earller this 
month. They fought and won from the 
Egyptians on open ground for the first time, 
and captured two Soviet artillery pieces to 
add to the two they already had. 

But despite all their brave words and vic- 
tory claims, the Royalists have little chance 
to win this war so long as the Egyptians 
Temain in Yemen. 

On the other hand the Egyptians cannot 
dislodge them. So the result is a stalemate. 


Maj. Gen. Joseph D. “Smokey” Caldara: 
America’s Good Will Ambassador to Spain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Maj. Gen. Joseph D. Caldara, 
chief of the Joint Military Assistance 
Group in Spain, can well be called our 
ambassador of good will to our Spanish 
friends. 

Their great government recently 
showed their esteem and affection for 
“Smokey” Caldara by bestowing upon 
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him the city of Madrid’s Gold Medal—a 
rare and distinguished award. 

“Smokey” Caldara has brought a great 
honor upon America through receiving 
this token of friendship. In my opinion, 
this dedicated officer represents the feel- 
ings of all people of my acquaintance to 
the friendly, cordial and great people of 
Spain. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks to the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I would like to insert a letter from a 
Spanish friend and newspaper clippings 
which describe the feelings the Spanish 
people hold for “Smokey” Caldara: 

Manz, Span, July 11, 1963. 
U.S. REPRESENTATIVE L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm AND “AMIGO”: Because I remem- 
ber your interest in Spain and the Spanish- 
American relations, I take great pleasure in 
sending you two paper clippings from Ma- 
drid’s leading daily “ABC” as well as a sum- 
marized translation on the awarding of the 
city of Madrid’s Gold Medal to our much 
loved former Chief, Maj. Gen. Joseph D. Cal- 
dara, by our Mayor, the Count of Mayadle. 

If ever a foreign personality deserved such 
a distinguished and rare award, it was cer- 
tainly “Smokey” Caldara, for seldom has a 
foreigner done so much—not mentioning 
Ambassador Lodge—for the relations be- 
tween two countries as different in habits 
and customs as the United States and Spain, 

I have worked in three different activities 
in my life, but never have I met or worked 
for a better “boss” than General Caldara. 

Among his many qualities he has one 
largely appreciated by Spaniards: he is al- 
ways ready to listen to you and is always 
willing to do whatever is in his hand when 
asked for any kind of help. During the 1 
year I have had the privilege of working 
for him, I have not once heard him say “no” 
to whatever might have been asked from 
him, being, at the same time, a strict and 
stern chief. 

I sincerely wish this man, as well as his 
charming wife Chris, all he deserves and all 
the blessings God may send him. 

Hoping to see you soon around here some 
time, I remain 

Yours very sincerely, 
JAVIER MILANS DEL BoscH. 
THE Mayor or MADRID Pins THE GOLD MEDAL 
OF THE Crry ON U.S. Am FORCE MAJOR GEN- 
ERAL CALDARA 


The Gold Medal of Madrid was offered 
yesterday to General Caldara, Chief of the 
American Military Mission in Spain. All 
members of the city hall were present at the 
ceremony together with US. Ambassador 
and Mrs. James F. Woodward, high ranking 
personalities from the American Embassy 
and members of the American Military Mis- 
sion, 

The secretary of the city hall read the 
agreement that was reached on behalf of 
the proposal presented by the mayor and 
highly praised the cooperation of the U.S. 
Armed Forces with the people of Madrid. 
The mayor then spoke and pointed out that 
this ceremony was a source of great satisfac- 
ion for city hall and for the friends of Gen- 
eral Caldara, who, he added, has shown he is 
a good and generous friend of Spain. He 
has always made all U.S. forces means avail- 
able to the people of Madrid. Medicines 
were brought to Madrid on many occasions, 
saving the lives of many Madrilenians. 
Medical and surgical material was brought 
for our university and its specialized serv- 
ices. “I wish to point out very especially,” 
the mayor continued, “that the greatest cor- 
diality has always prevailed in the relation- 
ship between the North American forces and 
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the people of Madrid. This demonstrates 
that our two countries love, understand, and 
respect each other. In view of General 
Caldara’s exceptional merits, Madrid's city 
officials have awarded him the Gold Medal 
of the city, which I am now going to pin on 
him.” 

Amid applause, the mayor pinned the 
medal on General Caldara, who with great 
emotion, expressed his gratitude to the 
Count of Mayalde and to city hall. He adds 
that this honor was to be equally shared 
with those who cooperated with him under 
his command. “This medal,” he finally 
said, will serve as an eternal reminder of 
my unforgettable stay in Madrid. Thank 
you.” 

The Minister of Afr, Lieutenant General 
Lacalle, received General Caldara yesterday 
morning in his office. Because of his im- 
pending return to the United States, having 
completed his tour as Chief JUSMG/MAAG, 
General Caldara pald his last official call on 
the Minister of Air. An air of cordiality 
prevailed throughout the farewell interview. 

On a previous occasion, General Lacalle 
pinned the Spanish Wings on General Cal- 
dara’s uniform. 


Captive Nations 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, 
there are more than 100 million people 
in Europe who are kept in captivity be- 
hind the iron curtain of Communist to- 
talitarianism. A wall in Berlin stands 
in silent testimony to the Soviet policy 
of inhumane slavery and of complete 
subjugation of mind and body to the 
state. The Communists are sadly mis- 
taken if they feel, like the ostrich with 
his head in the sand, that the free world 
can be shielded from the facts of Red 
cist ai by an iron curtain or a brick 
Ww 


An effective American foreign policy 
should include discussions of Soviet co- 
lonialism in the United Nations. Just as 
Premier Khrushchev was not reluctant 
to bank his shoe at the United Nations, 
the United States should not be afraid 
to hammer the truth about captive na- 
tions in the General Assembly. Sec- 
ondly, the United States must continue 
and expand our worldwide information 
programs to expose Communist desecra- 
tion of human rights and liberties. 
Thirdly, Congress should establish a spe- 
cial Committee on Captive Nations which 
would give special attention to the moral 
and legal status of Communist control 
over nations and peoples. The Commit- 
tee would devote its energies toward find- 
ing means by which the United States 
might assist these nations by peaceful 
processes. The gathering of facts about 
Communist tyranny would serve as a 
hard-hitting weapon to explode the 
myths of Communist unity and Soviet 
humanitarianism. 

The captive peoples of the world prop- 
erly look to the United States for help 
and guidance. The aim of this three- 
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pronged program is to give heart to the 
brave people held in captivity, in the 
broadest sense of the word, in countries 
such as Poland, Armenia, Czechoslovakia, 
Lithuania, and Hungary. The heroic up- 
risings against the Communist terror- 
ists in Poland, East Germany, and Hun- 
gary are proof that the spirit of freedom 
cannot be chained and confined for long. 


Who’s Vanishing? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us have been apprehensive that our 
mass media of communication—press, 
radio, television, and magazines—can be 
monopolistically controlled. We read 
about the power of the radio networks. 
We read about newspapers merging and 
the development of one-newspaper com- 
munities. 

These observations, which may be 
partially valid, ignore the ever-more im- 
portant role of the weekly press operat- 
ing in our growing, suburban commu- 
nities. An editorial in the current edi- 
tion of the Belleville Times-News, pub- 
lished in my constituency, makes the 
point. that “the capable and effective 
newspapermen who run this Nation’s 
country press are not vanishing.“ 

A free and vital press is an essential 
element in our democratic society. Rec- 
ognizing this, in the words of one of the 
leading weeklies in my congressional dis- 
trict “we can thank our stars” that the 
weeklies are not vanishing. I hope that 
my colleagues share my good fortune 
in having strong, independent weeklies 
in their districts. And, to show the feel- 
ing of the editors of the Belleville Times- 
News, I would like to insert the com- 
plete editorial at this point of the 
RECORD. 

The American Broadcasting Co.'s national 
network recently presented a program called 
“A Vanishing Breed: Portrait of a County 
Editor.” During the presentation the state- 
ment was made that “There are only 2,000 
country newspapers left in America.” 

The American Press magazine, taking ex- 
ception to these figures, counted the news- 
papers listed in the latest edition of N. W. 
Ayer Directory of Periodicals” and reports 
there are “newspapers which might conceiv- 
ably be classified as ‘suburban’ instead of 
‘country.’ 

“That still leaves 6,819 nondaily news- 
papers which, so far as we can determine, 
could fit nowhere except in the ‘country 
newspaper category. Also a majority of the 
1.200 dailies published in towns of under 
25,000 population would fit into the same 
classification. 

The American Press observes that Per- 
haps the TV boys were miffed because, as 
they reported, Landon Wills of Calhoun, Ky., 
who was picked as their example of ‘the 
vanishing breed,’ doesn’t believe in television 
and doesn't even have a TV set.” 

The capable and effective newspapermen 
who run this Nation's country press are not 

And since our freedom depends 
on a concerned and well informed citizenry, 
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we can thank our stars that they are not. 
They provide written records of opinions and 
world events which remain for consideration 
and are not gone in the wink of an eye. 


Congressman Miller on Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am calling to the attention of 
the Congress and the American people, 
the excellent comments of the gentleman 
from California, Congressman MILLER, 
on the development of the U.S. space 
programs under two administrations, It 
is a great credit to the gentleman from 
California, Congressman GEORGE MIL- 
LER’S leadership, that as far as the House 
of Representatives of the U.S. Congress is 
concerned, there are as yet no politics in 
space. The 1964 authorization bill has 
been reported unanimously, I repeat 
unanimously, by the entire House Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics of 31 
members, after exhaustive hearings, per- 
sonal checks at space installations and 
3,000 pages of testimony and careful 
questioning. 

The comments follow: 

ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE GEORGE P. MILLER, 
CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND AS- 
TRONAUTICS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, TO 
THE NATIONAL ROCKET CLUB, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., on JuLY 16, 1963. 


I am pleased indeed to be with you today. 
It is always a pleasure for me to speak be- 
fore the National Rocket Club, because in 
a true sense, we meet here as members of 
our national space team. We are all trying 
to contribute in some measure directly or 
indirectly to the great surging human effort 
we have committed to achieving success in 
peacefully exploring space, I think we share 
also a sense of dedication to a national pur- 
pose that exemplifies to the world as never 
before what this country is and what it 
stands for. 

In looking back over the years since 1958, 
we have seen in the National Aeronautics 
and Administration an agency that, 
to put it mildly, has experienced a rate of 
growth which has truly been unprecendent- 
ed in our history. Beginning with a budget 
of something more than $300 million and 
8,000 employees transferred from the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Aeronautics, 
today, 5 years later it will be budgeted with 
considerably more than $5 billion and have 
30,000 employees. 

And this growth has been justified beyond 
question by the more than 100 unmanned 
satellites we have orbited, by the flights of 
the astronauts and by the great impetus 
almost every aspect of our national society 
has received. We have had the opportunity, 
through such programs as Tiros, Telstar, 
and Relay to demonstrate the promise in 
these early years of the tremendous bene- 
fits from space exploration that can help 
in no small measure the attainment of a 
peaceful world. 

I know you have heard the same convic- 
tions expressed by many different people and 
in many different ways. But the choice of 
semantics does not make these convictions 
any less the unchangeable articles of faith 
under which we have taken the first infant 
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steps to explore the universe that surrounds 
us 


I have reiterated these beliefs if only to 
underscore the realization that we have 
reached with the conclusion of Project Mer- 
cury and the undertaking of the Gemini 
program the first rung, if you will, of the 
spaceladder. 

ve have reached the point where con- 
gressional assessment of our space program 
is beginning to assume new perspectives, 
We have arrived at a level of experience 
which can give a clearer and more cogent 
evaluation of the resources that will be 
needed to carry forward NASA programs, 
ee with regard to manned space 

ght. 

As no doubt most of you already know, 
my committee concluded only a few days 
ago months of intense and exhaustive de- 
liberations on the authorization of NASA’s 
fiscal year 1964 budget. Actually, the com- 
mittee and its subcommittees held more 
than 75 open and closed hearings. They 
heard from more than 100 witnesses, both 
military and civilian, which resulted in more 
than 3,000 pages of printed testimony, and 
they traveled the length and breadth of the 
country to determine at firsthand NASA's 
needs. 

In all my experience in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I know of no other committee 
whose members have expended more effort, 
often at personal expense, inconvenience, 
and often discomfort, than have those of my 
committee, in the evaluation of this year's 
space budget. And the results bear this out. 

I should point out that the action of the 
committee was voted unanimously. But 
unanimity was not achieved without honest 
disagreement, not without soul-searching, 
and certainly not without a willingness of 
the members to adjust and compromise 
their views. I also want the record to show 
that at no time did partisanship or party 
interests play any part in influencing com- 
mittee decision. Of that fact I am very 
proud. 

I would suppose that the actions taken by 
my committee would provide some measure 
of satisfaction to the somewhat vocal critics 
in and out of government who have attacked 
the tempo of and indeed the need for the 
space program, or who have said that only 
the military has a role to play in space. 

I would say that these critics suffer from 
a form of myopia that has resulted from an 
inability to raise their eyes from the road 
immediately ahead which prevents the rec- 
ognition of facts and truth beyond the limits 
of their blurred vision. 

First of all, the resources we are assigning 
to our national space program are well with- 
in our capacity to provide. We are not pay- 
ing anywhere near the price for space ex- 
ploration that is being paid by the average 
Soviet citizen to orbit Sputniks and Vostoks. 

He is paying in terms of more bread on 
his table, better shoes on his feet, and less 
expensive clothes on his back. 

I know of no evidence today that tech- 
nological innovations developed by the Soviet 
space program is being fed back directly 
into Russia’s economy to make life a little 
easier for her citizens. 

Here, as you well know, it's a completely 
different story. Apart from the immediate 
value of the space program to the Nation 
and to the industrial community, it would 
be well for us at this time to review and to 
remind ourselves of the indirect but no less 
important benefits we are reaping. 

To me, the most important indirect bene- 
fit we are gaining is probably the least tangi- 
ble, the least measurable, and yet the most 
far reaching in effect insofar as our future 
national growth is concerned. I am refer- 
ring to the impact our space program is hav- 
ing upon our educational programs and in- 
stitutions. The fact that NASA places de- 
mands upon and draws from almost every 
academic discipline has produced a stimulus 
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in universities and colleges that is unprece- 
dented in peacetime. 
In terms of dollars, my committee has au- 


a total of $55 million. 
the direct contracts for research, develop- 
ment and design NASA will make with insti- 
tutions of advanced learning throughout the 
country. 

Can you think of any other investment 
that will have as far reaching and as bene- 
ficial an effect? I don’t think you can. 

In this age of international technological 
competition, our very survival in the years 
to come will depend literally upon the qual- 
ity and the scholastic achievement of men 
and women we are training now. If our 
space program can materially contribute to 
our continued strength and leadership, then 
surely that can be a major justification for 
every cent Congress will appropriate for this 
effort. 

Let us consider NASA's program for the 
dissemination of information, which, by the 
way, is a statutory requirement in the space 
act of 1958. I don't have to describe in 
detail to you what this program has done 
for our international prestige, especially in 
the scientific communities around the world. 

I can speak from firsthand knowledge 
gained from personal contact with scientific 
and technical leaders both here and in Eu- 
rope that world respect for American tech- 
nology, as a direct result of our space pro- 
gram, has been enhanced many times over. 

I am sure you recall the shock of Sputnik 
I and the effect it had upon our technical 
leadership in the eyes of people everywhere. 
Further, no one would question the fact that 
our political leadership of the Western World 
is based upon recognition and acceptance 
of our technological superiority. 

Sputnik I was a very severe threat to that 
leadership. NASA's information program 
has been a major factor in reaffirming that 
leadership over the past 5 years. Believe me, 
it has been an investment that has paid off 
for us many times over. 

The technological advances that have 
evolved from NASA research and develop- 
ment activities have implications to Ameri- 
can industry and economy that are really 
beyond accurate evaluation. The indirect 
benefits that have already come and those 
of the future, however, have a real meaning 
for all of us. 

Tt is important to realize that the United 
States is in international competition today 
with countries whose Industries, especially 
those of Japan, France, and Germany, were 
either destroyed by the Allies, or were 
stripped to the bone by the Nazi war 
machine. The rebuilding of these nations, 
largely financed by us, has resulted in in- 
dustrial complexes that are, for the most 
part, relatively new, based upon new plants, 
new equipment, and new processes. 

It is obvious, therefore, that these factors, 
coupled with a much lower wage level than 
ours, could seriously affect our ability to 
compete for world markets, especially when 
our industrial base could not be renovated. 

However, the evolution of our space in- 
dustry, made possible by work already done 
in rocketry by the Armed Forces, demanded 
a response from industry that has resulted 
in a resurgence of technical ingenuity. Our 
space industry is our new industry, if you 
will, It is providing a new base from which, 
through achievements in research and de- 
velopment, we can compete with newer and 
better products. : 

This is an indirect benefit of major signif- 
icance that is growing in dimension and im- 
pact on the general level. The specific bene- 
fits, too, are being pinpointed by NASA's of- 
fice of industrial applications. The transla- 
tion of NASA discoveries or innovations into 
useful economic tools is benefiting our peo- 
ple of almost every walk of life. 
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I can't think of any other aspect of our 
space program that could better justify our 
space expenditures to the average taxpayer 
than industrial applications. Here is the 
tangible evidence that he is getting some- 
thing in return for his investment. His re- 
turn will be a wide variety of new or better 
products, at reasonable cost, which in turn 
will give rise to greater consumer demand 
and economic stimulus. 

I am not going to dwell upon the obvious 
import to our national economy that the $5 
‘billion NASA budget represents. The fact 
that 90 percent of the money appropriated 
will be expended through contracts with pri- 
vate industry speaks for itself. 

What is important to understand Is that 
scientific research and development is for 
the first time in our peacetime history being 
organized within one agency to acco: 


a national goal. The achievements of our 


immediate space objectives are, of course, of 
paramount importance. But, I have little 
patience with the critics who cry out that our 
tax money is being thrown away in the ex- 
ploration of space, or that going to the moon 
will result in the neglect of our problems 
here on earth. 

It should be obvious to those critics, if they 
take the time for a short historical review, 
that many years of experience have shown 
that the indirect payoff in human terms for 
technical innovation is many times more 
valuable than the original investment, 

If our efforts in the biastronautics disci- 
plines result in the improvement of the 
health of our people through greater knowl- 
edge of human anatomy, that alone could 
provide a major justification for our space 
expenditures, 

If, by diverting national energies into the 
peaceful exploration of space, the nations of 
the world could avoid a cataclysmic war, then 
that alone is worth many times the cost. 

If, by sending men into space, we can dis- 
cover new and far reaching facts that can 
contribute to the elimination of hunger and 
abject poverty from the less favored portions 
of our globe, then that alone is worth the 
price that we, along with others, are paying. 

It is not possible to review for you all of 
the indirect benefits we are garnering from 
our space program, I am sure that many 
of you here could probably cite in much 
more intimate detail than I can many in- 
stances of space technology that have been 
translated into daily use in business and in- 
dustry. 

The point is this: We are a highly in- 
tegrated people. Any national effort we un- 
dertake, such as our space program, will 
affect directly every aspect of our national 
community, and will have to some degree an 
impact on every individual. i 

Our space program is in the hands of men 
of outstanding ability and patriotism, whose 
driving motivation is to bend every effort 
possible to fulfill the guiding principle of 
the 1958 Space Act, “that activities in space 
should be devoted to peaceful purposes for 
the benefit of all mankind.” 

I think the record shows that we have 
been true to our ideals. And you, and I, 
and our children will live in a better, more 
secure world because we have done so. 


Uncle Carl 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS - 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I respectfully in- 
clude therein an editorial in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of Wednesday, July 
17, 1963. 

This editorial epitomizes CARL VINSON. 
Those of us who know this great Amer- 
ican do not try to understand him all 
of the time. This we know: CARL VINSON 
wears no man’s collar. His interest is 
America. Americans have accepted 
CARL Vinson because he has done more 
than anybody in our lifetime to make 
this country the safest on the face of the 
earth. Yes, Mr. Speaker, all of us ac- 
cept CARL Vinson as the gospel because 
he is dedicated to his country. 

UNCLE CARL 

Shortly after Representative Cari VINSON, 
Democrat of Georgia, came to Washington 
48 years, 8 months, and 14 days ago, an in- 
fluential Georgian sent him a stack of private 
bills he wanted introduced. 

Representative Vinson—then the youngest 
Member of the House—sent them back by re- 
turn mall. 

“I wear no man's collar,” he said, 

Today—officially having served longer than 
any other Representative in the Nation's his- 
tory—Uncle Carl at 79 is still collarless. As 
far back as most of us can recollect he has 
presided over the defense of this country 
through the chairmanship of the House Na- 
val Affairs and then the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committees, We have not always agreed 
with the old boy—and Uncle Carn would 
scorn us if we had—but we have respected 
him. And he has been right far more often 
than he has been wrong, 

Yesterday, Cant. Vinson sat in embarrassed 
silence while his colleagues heaped praise 
and plaudits on him. On a similar occasion 
a few years back he was moved to remark: 

“I disclaim all these gentlemen say, but 
I hope everybody else accepts it as gospel.” 

We do, Uncle Cart, we do. 


Hon. Carl Vinson 
SPEECH 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
cherished memories as a Representative 
of the House of Representatives is to 
have known and served with the Honor- 
able Cart Vinson. I am sure he will be 
recorded in history as one of the great“ 
legislators of the Congress, one who 
steered our ship of state through the 
“rough and stormy seas” of these tumul- 
tuous years. 

Our colleague has reached another 
milestone in his distinguished career. 
He has now served in the House of 
Representatives for a longer period of 
time than any other person. - Elected 25 
times, Chairman Vinson has had con- 
tinuous service of 46 years, 8 months, 
and 13 days. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services he, perhaps more than 
any other individual, has been respon- 
sible for our military posture. He was 
one of those primarily responsible for 
the United States having a two ocean 
Navy, and our development of airpower. 
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The people of the United States are in- 
debted to Cart Vinson and on this nota- 
ble day in his life I, on behalf of the peo- 
ple I represent and myself, wish him con- 
tinued health so that he may continue 
his important work. 


He Lives in Filth—He’s Sick—He’s on 
Dope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, today 
and tomorrow I am inserting in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
two-part series that appeared in the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun on June 
17 and 18 on the subject of youthful dope 
addiction. The reporter, Woody Klein, 
has a great knowledge of the problems of 
Substandard housing, inadequate educa- 
tion, insufficient recreational facilities, 
and other problems of congested city liv- 
ing that bring about group tensions, 
crime and delinquency, and narcotics. 

Dope addiction is one of the results of 
conditions of this kind. Woody Klein is 
a crusading reporter who has fought 
against slum-standard conditions of liv- 
ing as long as he has been writing. In 
this two-part series, Woody Klein tells 
us of his firsthand inquiries into the sub- 
ject of dope addiction. This is the tragic 
story of one youth told in his own words, 
tape recorded by the reporter. The scene 
is one of New York City’s worst blocks. 
He Lives in FirtH—He's Sick—Her's on DOPE 

(By Woody Elein) 

I found him lying down, his face buried in 
& filthy mattress on the tenement cellar floor. 

He was breathing heavily. His eyes were 
Elazed, fixed in a blank stare. He was un- 
shaven and in need of a haircut. His clothes 
were tattered. His shoes were worn through. 
In this dark, dank basement I saw a mouldy 
bed, a battered armchair, a dim light bulb 
hanging from the ceiling by an exposed wire, 
& few pietures ot Christ and two water color 
scenes of New York buildings hanging from 
the stone walls. 

This hovel was the only home this boy 
knew. I asked him how long he had been 
an addict. 

“On and off since I was 13. Tm 21 now. 
I grew up with junkies,” he replied. “After 
hanging around with them, they says, ‘Come 
on, you can get high if you want to.’ I 
Wanted to see what it was, you know. 

“I wanted to get a kick. When I got my 
first skin pop I shouted, Man, this ain't do- 
ing nothing for me.’ But then it hit me fast. 

“When you first use drugs, the first shot, 
you get real sick. I got sick * * * threw 
up * * * Iwashigh * * * Iwent home and 
went to sleep. I stayed away from them for 
about 2 months, but I liked it. 

“I tried to get with them again * * * 
tried to get some money * * it costs $3 a 
Pop. I need an eighth of an ounce every 
day * + * costs me 822 a day * you got 
to steal for it. You got to rob, man, you got 
to rob. 

“The first time I got caught I was 1 
tor burglary. They sent me to Elmira. After 
& while I was on parole and I started using 
drugs again. They arrested me again and 
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gave me a year * * then I got arrested 
four times after that. 

“I been in jall more than I been out since 
I was 16 * * * I tried to shake it in prison 
but they don't give me no help, they don't 
pay no attention to me. 

“JUST A LITTLE POP 


“When I got out last year, I met my friend 
and he says, Come on, let's get high.” We 
went up to the roof and he put out the set 
of works, you know, the needle, the eye- 
dropper, two bags, the works. I told him, 
Man, I just came home, I'm clean, I don't 
want to mess around.’ He says, ‘Don't wor- 
ry, just take a little pop.’ 

“I just took a little, but I kept on using 
it. Once I shot it, I kept liking it, and I 
got the habit * * * now I don't really like 
it no more. It’s no fun. I use it because 
I need it.” 

He sat up for the first time and shook 
his head. 

“I'm tired of it, I tell you, I'm tired, man. 
I just sit down here and I'm disgusted. 
When I started using drugs I stopped going 
out with girls. I look at girls all the time, 
but when they see I'm a junkie they don't 
want to bother with me. 

“TIRED OF LIVING 


“I feel bad. I'm tired of living around 
here * * * the same thing every day, noth- 
ing changes * * * people don’t show me no 
respect no more * * they talk about me. 
They say I steal from them but it’s a lie. 

“I tell you the truth, I steal but I don't 
steal around here * * * sometimes I wish I 
could take an overdose and just die 
because I'm tired of it all.” 

I asked him why he didn't stop taking 
dope. 

“TI got the habit, that’s all. 

“I use heroin. I could kick the habit, but 
I can't do it by myself. I want to kick it. 
It don't do nothing for me any more. I feel 
nothing. 

“If I could just take the pains out of my 
stomach and my back and stop sweating. I 
just use it for my cure. It helps me feel 
straight. I don’t take it because I like 
it * * * I'm tired of living. I'm tired of my 
life. 

“MARRIAGE WISH 


“I wish I could get married and have some 
kids. That's what I really want. Some day 
I want to have a family. I love kids. I wish 
I had my own. I could have a girl now and 
have sex with her and have kids but I don't 
want that. 

“I can't give the kid nothing and I can't 
give a girl nothing. I don’t want to put my- 
self in that position, see? I would just make 
them suffer * * all I live for is my next 
fix. That's all I ever think about. 

„But it wasn't aways that way * * * 
when I was a kid this street was much bet- 
ter. You needed a key to come in through 
the front door of this house. The neighbor- 
hood was clean. The yards were clean. I 
lived in this block my whole life. I seen it 
get bad. Now the whole block is a mess. 
It's filthy, It's full of garbage that people 
throw out the window. 

“THEY DON'T CARE 


“They don’t care. Girls, old people out 
there. People always fighting. I never seen 
this when I was younger. As I say, when 
I was about 13 I seen the first addicts. That's 
when it all began. 

“Now the block it like Korea. Everybody 
always fighting. Junkies. A whole lot of 


right in the streets. It was our fault 
the addicts. A lot of addicts started hang- 
ing around * * > I blame myself. * * * 

“I was born right in this apartment house. 
My father was out * * he was in the yard 
and he didn’t hear when my mother was 
giving birth of me * * * she couldn't do 
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nothing * * * she was lying in bed and she 
had me right there. * * * That was it. 
“AMBULANCE LATE 

“The ambulance came. It was too late, 
My mother told me they took her over and 
she was all right. We lived in this house 
on the second floor * * there were 11 in 
the family * * * we had four rooms.” 

The boy got up and began pacing back 
and forth. 

“My family left for the Bronx 2 months 
ago. They just picked up and left. My 
father was super here * * * he's always 
drunk, always cursing at me, telling me I'm 
a bum, a junkie, a no good, he says ‘get out 
of the house.’ 

“ROBS FATHER 

“I don't blame him. I rob him all the 
time for drugs. I sell the covers off the fur- 
niture to get money * * * he hit me, he 
cursed me * * * I tell him, Don't hit me, 
I'm no baby no more and he just says, ‘Get 
out of the house, you don't pay no rent here, 
you just come here to rob.’ 

“He's right, but I hauled off and slugged 
him * * I didn’t mean to * * he's my 
father * * he's Irish * * my mother is 
Puerto Rican * * * I just argue with her. 
I don't hit her * * my family don't show 
me no love the way they brought me up. 

“I was a shoe-shine * I bought my 
own clothes and all that * they never 
gave me nothing. They never shown me 
that they loved me and I really didn't love 
them because they didn't show me no love.” 


Jim Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, on May 
30, 1963, the Corpus Christi Times 
printed an editorial which paid tribute 
to the Honorable James A. Farley. 

Jim Farley is well known to many and 
loved by many. One of Jim's outstand- 
ing qualities is the fact that he remem- 
bers everyone he meets; your name is not 
enough to recall, but he also remembers 
where he met you, what you do, and in 
other words he has the mind of a walk- 
ing encyclopedia. This is truly one rea- 
son for his great success. 

I am sure all will enjoy the text of the 
following editorial: 

It FARLEY 

“A sincere conviction in your own cause 
(whether you are selling Coca-Cola, building 
materials, motor trucks or a candidate),” 
James A. Farley once wrote, “leads you to 
value each person you talk to, and that value 
helps identify him to you.” 

Farley was explaining his pecullar and 
famous knack of remembering names and 
using them. He was also revealing more of 
himself than he may have realized. 

For Jim Farley in politics was a salesman, 
and an enormously successful one. He knew 
his product and his market with almost en- 
eyclopedic thoroughness. His famous pre- 
diction in 1936 that Alf Landon would carry 
only Maine and Vermont was based on a 
sound network of political intelligence. He 
recalls in his book, “Jim Farley’s Story"; 
“When, at 3:36 a.m. (of the morning after 
the election), I got the information from 
John L. Sullivan of Manchester, N.H., that 
Roosevelt had pulled ahead in that city, I 
knew that my prediction would stand up. 
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Observing his 75th birthday anniversary 
today, Jim Farley is a kind of Democratic 
right bower. - He has no political organiza- 
tion as such, but his political influence is 
not inconsequential. He shuns the role of 
older statesman, preferring like that other 
Democratic septuagenarian, Harry S. Tru- 
man, the honest title of “politician.” 

Farley also is a Democrat of Democrats. 
As the political analyst Frank R. Kent, no 
Farley enthusiast, once put it: His party 
regularity is without flaw,” His reaction in 
1960 was typical. 

Right after the election found him defend- 
ing John F. Kennedy's victory, saying that 
anybody questioning the President-elect’s 
mandate because of the narrow margin was 
“perilously close to irresponsible mischief- 
making.” 

Himself a moderate conservative, Farley 
has been able to serve the New Deal without 
mental reservation, and to support the Fair 
Deal and the New Frontier, This is not to 
say that the wily politician is not a man of 
principle and independence. He was able 
to join reformers like former Senator Herbert 
H. Lehman and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
1961 to fight New York political regulars for 
the renomination of Mayor Robert F. Wag- 
ner of New York City. He served on the 
Hoover Commission and strongly urged its 
Government reforms. 

Jim Farley's own account of the 1940 
Democratic convention in Chicago, where he 
was put in nomination for the Presidency 
by Senator Carter Glass, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, ends with these proud words: “As I 
went through the hall there were cheers on 
every hand. The crowd knew they were 
cheering a loser, but they approved my cour- 
age to stand up for what I believed in.” 

Retirement from active politics brought 
fortune to F. DR. s Postmaster General as 
chairman of the board of Coca-Cola Export 
Co. and honorary degrees and decorations 
from foreign governments and all kinds of 
kudos. But one suspects that even at the 
age of 75, the old pro occasionally yearns to 
come back to the political arena for one last 
hurrah, 


Pollution Slaughters Roanoke River 
Rockfish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an article appearing in the Sports 
Fishing Institute Bulletin published by 
the Sports Fishing Institute, an organi- 
zation dedicated to perpetuating and 
protecting sport and recreational fish- 
ing and fishery resources, 

The article appearing in the July 1963 
issue entitled “Pollution Slaughters Ro- 
anoke River Rockfish,” gives additional 
reason why H.R, 7067, legislation spon- 
sored by me to authorize the Department 
of the Interior to initiate civil actions for 
damages and injunctive relief in in- 
stances where pollution destroys and in- 
jures fish and wildlife resources should 
be enacted at an early time. 

This is but one of hundreds of ex- 
amples of large fish kills which take 
place all across the United States involv- 
ing millions of fish and which destroy 
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fishery resources not just for weeks but 
for years. 

Without legislation of this kind it 
would appear that continued destruction 
of fishery resources by careless and will- 
ful polluters is a probability not only to 
be feared but to be expected. 

The article follows: 

POLLUTION SLAUGHTERS ROANOKE RIVER 

ROCKFISH 

An extensive kill of sea-run striped bass 
spawning stocks, channel catfish, and a va- 
riety of other species of fishes, occurred in 
the Roanoke River, starting at Weldon, N.C., 
and proceeding a distance of 115 river miles 
downstream below Jamesville, during the 
l-week period April 21 through 28, 1963. 
Early notification of the kill was given by 
sport fishermen who first observed distress 
among the rockfish at about 3 a.m., Sunday 
morning, April 21, at the height of the rock“ 
fishing season. Fishery biologists of the 
Wildlife Resources Commission soon elimi- 
nated oxygen deficiency as the cause, leav- 
ing pollution as the probable cause. 

Starting April 22, the News & Observer 
(Raleigh) carried almost dally accounts of 
the progress of the slug of toxic water down- 
stream, and the progressive devastating kills 
of striped bass and other fishes, and find- 
ings through May 8. In addition, the North 
Carolina Wildlife Resources Commission has 
issued a detailed multilithed report of seven 
pages, with illustrations and observed and 
estimated kill data for the various species, 
prepared by fishery biologists William B. 
Smith and Jack Bayless. It adds up to a 
grisly tale, especially so since it comes during 
the height of striped bass spawning and 
of the sport fishing season. 

As nearly as could be determined at the 
outset, a large slug of poisonous material was 
dumped into the Roanoke River somewhere 
between the dam at Roanoke Rapids and 
Weldon late Saturday night, April 20. Near 
Weldon the polluted area was about a half 
mile in length. It proceeded downstream 
taking a deadly toll until it passed below 
Jamesville about 115 miles downstream when 
it had increased in length to more than 11 
miles and became diluted below toxic 
strength. The poisonous slug of water 
moved downstream at an average rate of 
about 15 miles per day. Where up to 
around 300 people fishing for striped bass 
are customarily counted dally in the Weldon 
area of the river during the peak of the 
season, all fishing had ceased. 

Governor Sanford called for complete and 
thorough investigation” by State wildlife, 
pollution, health, and water resource officials, 
and for “recommendations of such action as 
may be indicated, including possible legal 
action.” He explained (in part): The fact 
that the current pollution of the Roanoke 
River is killing fish is bad, because fishing 
is one of the chief attractions in North Car- 
olina’s third largest money producing indus- 
tries, the travel industry.” 

The biological study report prepared by the 
Wildlife Resources Commission fishery biol- 
ogists following their week-long investigation 
confirmed early reports by anglers and ex- 
tended the details. The number of striped 
bass known through direct observation to be 
dead was set at 6,721. Additional striped 
bass killed but not counted due to removal 
by people and scavengers and failure to rise 
to the surface or trapped in marginal snags 
below the water surface were estimated to 
be fully twice as numerous as those actually 
counted. The total estimate of striped bass 
killed was placed between 18,000 and 22,000, 
collectively weighing between 37 and 45 tons. 
Average weight was a bit under 4 
with many females (nearly 16 percent of the 
total killed and averaging about 8 pounds), 
some weighing up in the 10- to 35-pound 
range, apparently killed in the act of spawn- 
ing. 
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In addition, some 25,000 to 30,000. chan- 
nel catfish aggregating some 10,000 pounds 
were killed at the same time. Other fishes 
killed probably totaled 5,000 pounds or more 
in all. 

According to David Cooper, reporter for 
The News and Observer (May 5, 1963), the 
“mysterious” poison which killed these thou- 
sands of prize rockfish in the Roanoke River 
marked the second big fish kill there in less 
than a year. He stated that between 15,000 
and 20,000 striped bass were also killed last 
August during a similar event. Cooper 
credited State officials with saying later that 
the Halifax Paper Co., located at Roanoke 
Rapids and since renamed the Albemarle 
Paper Co., was responsible for the 1962 fish 
kill. In another article, on the front page 
of The News and Observer (Raleigh) for 
May 8, Cooper reported that it had finally 
been determined that the Albemarle Paper 
Co, of Roanoke Rapids was also responsible 
for the latest big rockfish kill (meat value 
alone being estimated at $50,000; with poten- 
tial sport fishing business values possibly 
threefold that figure). 

In a report to the State Stream Sanitation 
Committee, Executive Secretary Earle C. 
Hubbard said the lethal poison came from 
an accidental spillage from a large tank on 
the paper company’s property. His report 
said that analysis of samples taken from the 
river revealed the presence of lethal quan- 
tities of resin acid soaps, and that the pulp 
and paper mills of Albemarle Papers, Inc,, 
is the only source of resin acid soaps in the 
Roanoke Rapids area, The report also stated 
that it was definitely established that an ac- 
cidental spill of wastes containing such soaps 
occurred when the “black liquor feed tank” 
spilled over for 8 minutes from about 1:45 
a.m. to about 1:53 a.m. on Sunday, April 
21. The overflow, estimated to be from 10,000 
to 15,000 gallons, ran down a ditch and into 
the river. 

About the only significant recourse pres- 
ently available is for the committee to Issue 
an order to the firm to prevent future spill- 
ages, Alternatively, it could file criminal 
charges carrying a maximum fine of $500. 
Consequently, legislation has been drafted 
by the committee that would require pol- 
luters to pay for the replacement value of 
fish they kill. This kind of law prevails in 
California, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, per- 
haps other States as well. One polluter in 
Virginia tried to overturn the Virginia law 
in a court case, but the State’s supreme 
court ruled that it was constitutional, and 
a big payment (about $35,000) was made in 
that instance. Obviously, this is what is 
needed in North Carolina, and the wildlife 
resources commission has adopted a resolu- 
tion backing the proposed neW law. 

We suggest that Albemarle Paper Co. offer 
to make restitution Insofar as possible by 
voluntarily paying over to the wildlife re- 
sources commission such sum as the latter 
may determine to be the replacement value 
of about 80,000 four-pound striped bass and 
30,000 three-tenths-pound channel catfish 
and panfish. In this way, the company could 
establish its good faith in the matter beyond 
question. In our view, the meat value (about 
$52,000) would be the rockbottom basis for 
calculating replacement value. To raise 
these fishes in hatchery and rearing facili- 


,Hes—a more realistic basis of calculation— 


would probably require expenditure of more 
than a million dollars. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional . No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


Washington, D.C., International Race 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL B. BREWSTER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
%he Appendix of the Recorp, a statement 
which I have prepared on the Washing- 
ton, D.C., International Race, the “Jewel 
of the International Crown,” for “Horse 
of the World” honors, held on Veterans’ 
Day at the Laurel, Md., racetrack. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., INTERNATIONAL RACE A 
GLOBAL “PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE” Sports EVENT 

On November 11, Veterans’ Day in the 
United States, the unique Washington, D.C, 
International Race will be presented to the 
sporting people of the world for the 12th 
time. As each year becomes history, global 
interest shows a decided increase, not only 
among the peoples of the world who breed, 
own and race thoroughbreds, but also by 
racing's millions who thoroughly enjoy keen 
competition everywhere, Perhaps Vice Pres- 
ident Lyndon Johnson best expressed the 
thought in a congratulatory telegram to 
Laurel president John D. Schapiro, in which 
he said: “You may well be proud of this 
people-to-people sports event for its role 
in furthering understanding among nations 
of the world, Best wishes for success in the 
years to come,” 

From its beginning 11 years ago, the Wash- 
ington, D.C., International held at Laurel 
Md., has captured the imagination of race- 
goers from the four corners of the globe. It 
has blended together a sound sporting idea 
with modern air travel to form an interna- 
tional spectacle ranking with the best world- 
Wide contests. From Dublin to Rome, from 
Melbourne to Malta, from New York to Los 
Angeles, the International is a topic of con- 
versation among sporting people. 

The W. „D.., International was 
conceived by John D. Schapiro, president of 
Laurel Race Course, with the idea in mind 
that the best horses of each country, meet- 
ing on the turf (which is the natural foot- 
ing for thoroughbreds), and at the classic 
distance of a mile and a half, should have 
the opportunity to compete for the world 
championship, as in other sports. This 
event is an invitational affair, with both 
foreign and American contenders hand- 
Picked by an international committee. The 
entrants must be winners of important races 
and possess outstanding records. 

It is significant to note that Laurel Race 
Course was host to the first International 
Jockey Club Seminar, held in 1957 in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Heads of jockey clubs from 
all over the world attended and were received 
at the White House by President Eisenhower. 

No greater tribute could be given the 
Washington, D.C., International on the oc- 
casion of its 10th anniversary than the con- 
gratulatory messages received by Mr. Scha- 
piro from ambassadors of the 15 countries 
who had then been represented in this clas- 
sic race., I quote a few: 
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Herve Alphand, the Ambassador of France: 
“I have always been keenly interested in the 
Washington, D.C., International. And that 
is not only because French horses won in 
1953 and 1956 and because I am hoping for 
a new French success. Whoever wins, it is 
always a great and fascinating event in which 
I am happy to see French participation.” 

Sir Dayid Ormsby Gore, the Ambassador 
of Great Britain: “We are proud to have 
been represented by Britain’s leading thor- 
oughbreds in Laurel's great International 
race; and pleased, of course, to have carried 
off the first victory in 1952. Recognition of 
the caliber of this classic can be seen, I be- 
lieve, in the fact that both Her Majesty the 
Queen and Sir Winston Churchill have sent 
their horses to compete. Congratulations on 
an event that follows the ‘Olympic’ pattern 
of sports competition among nations.” 

Anatoly Dobrynin, the Ambassador of 
U.S.S.R.: “There are so many things which 
the peoples of the world have in common; 
and one of them is the love of good sport. 
For this reason, the Washington, D.C., In- 
ternational plays a part in strengthening the 
bonds of friendship and cooperation among 
nations. We of the Soviet Union are most 
proud to have had our thoroughbreds par- 
ticipate in the past four runnings of this 
great classic.” 

The lith running of the Washington, D.C., 
International marked the first appearance of 
a Japanese thoroughbred in the race. How- 
ever, hands-across-the-sea between Japan 
and Laurel Race Course are not limited to 
the international race alone, for each year 
during Laurel's spring meeting, a Mikimoto 
pearl-encrusted horseshoe trophy is pre- 
sented to the winner of the Laurel “Cherry 
Blossom Purse.” 

In addition to enlarging the roster of 
international participating nations with Ja- 
pan, the llth running was also notable for 
the spectacular victory of the French cham- 
pion Match II, who won over a stellar inter- 
national field, including Kelso, the U.S. horse 
of the year, and Carry Back, who had been 
this country's 3-year-old of the year in 1961. 
Sports Ulustrated magazine had this to say 
about the race; Match's victory now gives 
foreign horses an edge of 6 to 5 in the inter- 
national and earns for Match the title of 
Horse of the World.’” 

Another international facet at Laurel Race 
Course was the commissioning last year by 
Laurel President John D. Schapiro of a mural 
by Argentine Artist Vincente Forte. This 
mural was unveiled by Argentine Ambassador 
Roberts Alemann, and is now on display in 
the clubhouse at Laurel. Entitled “The Fin- 
ish,” it captures the color and excitement 
of the international race. Mr. Forte is recog- 
nized as one of South America’s foremost 
contemporary artists. A Forte painting was 
recently presented by the Argentine Govern- 
ment to Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy, in a White 
House ceremony. 

Still further indication of the regard with 
which the Washington, D.C., International is 
held throughout the world are the honors 
bestowed upon Laurel executives. In 1956, 
France presented Laurel president John D. 
Schapiro with the Merite d'Acricole, one of 
the few occasions it has gone to someone out- 
side France. In 1962, Joseph T. Cascarella, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Laurel, was invited 
by the USSR. Ministry of Agriculture to 
tour Russia’s thoroughbred racing and breed- 
ing facilities. He was the first American rac- 
ing executive honored by such an invitation. 


It is interesting to note that this race is 


now attracting visitors from abroad as part 
of the “Visit U.S.A.” program sponsored by 
the U.S. Travel Agency, a division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. Tours have already 
been arranged for groups from England and 
Canada; and plans are being completed with 
other groups on the European continent. 

We in Maryland are proud of the global 
popularity of this great thoroughbred classic. 
Racing in the U.S.A. crowns its best 3-year- 
old thoroughbreds through the Triple Crown. 
Now, the world crowns its best horse via 
the International Crown, comprised by the 
King George IV and Queen Elizabeth Stakes 
at Ascot, England; the Prix de L'Arc de 
Triomphe at Longchamp, France, and the 
final jewel, the Washington, D.C., Interna- 
tional at Laurel. Yes, this race is Maryland's 
own, being staged by Marylanders on Mary- 
land soil. It carries the name of Maryland 
all over the world, something no other sport- 
ing event in the State does, because racing, 
unlike other American sports, is known far 
and wide. And the Washington, D.C., Inter- 
national, by its very name, is of prime im- 
portance to the vast amount of people all 
over the globe who have a strong affinity for 
the sport of horse racing. 


The Negro Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the current issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post: 

THE NEGRO REVOLUTION 


As President John F. Kennedy presses his 
bold and controversial civil-rights program 
on Congress, more than 50 American cities 
are experiencing racial strife and mass dem- 
onstrations. The drumbeat of a new Negro 
militancy gives urgency to the President's 
warning of a “rising tide of discontent. It is 
time to take heed of this warning.” In 
truth, Mr. Kennedy has given voice to our 
national conscience, which demands that 
Negroes be allowed to pass beyond the written 
and unwritten “white only” signs in the Na- 
tion’s stores, restaurants, hotels, and hiring 
halls. Beyond this, our Nation is challenged 
to accept a new image of the American Negro, 
to accept the fact that the Negro community 
is aroused and will resort to as much force as 
is necessary to win the full privileges of citi- 
genship. Revolution“ is a harsh word. It 
means upheaval and bloodshed. And it 
means a confession of failure. It means that 
the rule of law has failed, that the voices of 
reason have not been heard, And yet revo- 
lution is the word that is beginning to apply 
to the Negro demonstrations, not only in 
Birmingham and Jackson, but also in New 
York City, Chicago, Detroit, and the other 
ghettos of the North. Black forces are 
drawn up in a battleline that confronts the 
white man wherever he stands on the prin- 
ciples and practices of segregation. It is the 
responsibility of the Nation to accommodate 
the legitimate alms of this Negro revolution 
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with as little violence and damage to our 
society as possible. 

The seat of initiative for dealing with the 
most critical domestic problem of the cen- 
tury should be our Nation’s Capital. Bill 
Davidson's report on the mess in Washing- 
ton is a study in irony. The “Government” 
of Washington remains willfully blind to the 
points that the President made in laying out 
his civil-rights program. Mr. Kennedy de- 
mand inaction, yet the capital remains a 
showcase of inaction in a time of domestic 
crisis. The attitudes that obstruct progress 
in Washington are typical of the forces that 
have disfranchised and frustrated the Ne- 
gro throughout our society. 

President Kennedy has attempted to re- 
spond to the Increasingly grave dilemma by 
putting before Congress the most compre- 
hensive civil-rights bill in the past century. 
It would guarantee Negroes equal rights in 
all major commercial institutions, such as 
hotels, restaurants, theaters, and depart- 
ment stores. It would speed the desegrega- 
tion of public education by allowing the At- 
torney General to file suits against any seg- 
regated schools. And since much of the 
Negro problem involves the chronic unem- 
ployment of unskilled Negro workers, the 
President’s bill would allocate $400 million 
to retrain and educate Negro laborers. 

This program will not placate the militant 
Negro and it will not please the white segre- 
gationists, but it seems a moderate and min- 
imal to the reasonable observer. 
After all, it has been almost a century since 
the Constitution guaranteed equal voting 
rights, but only one quarter of qualified 
southern Negroes are allowed to vote. It has 
been almost 10 years since the Supreme 
Court ordered schools desegregated with all 


deliberate speed,” but less than 8 percent of - 


southern schools are d ted. In the 
States of Alabama and Mississippi not one 
public school district has been integrated. 
Yet the southern Senators plan to kill or at 
least modify President Kennedy’s civil-rights 
bill by the most senseless of strategies, the 
filibuster. And from the Negroes there are 
threats that a southern filibuster will be 
met by massive demonstrations in Washing- 
ton. The President has challenged both 
sides “to do their utmost to lesson tensions 
and to exercise self-restraint. The Congress 
should have an opportunity to freely work its 
will.” 

The indications are that a compromise will 
finally pass Congress—but it is likely that 
neither side will heed the President's appeal 
for moderation. The ardent segregationists 
will stage their futile filibuster; the zealous 
integrationists will stage their dangerous 
and equally futile demonstrations. And 
America will be the worse for it. 

The Negro revolution will not be put down 
by a compromise bill; it has gone beyond this 
point. As a Nation we must use all of our 
resourcefulness and courage to answer the 
yearnings of 20 million Negroes. If honora- 
ble demands for equality and justice are not 
met, leadership will pass into the hands of 
irresponsible men. The question is not how 
much time is left. There Is very little time. 
The question is: What do we do with these 
few remaining hours? 


The Twilight of Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM 


THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Members of both Houses of Congress 
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should be concerned with the continual 
diminution of power on Capitol Hill. 
The legislative power is being usurped by 
the executive and judicial branches, and 
this has been eloquently pointed up in an 
editorial in the State of Columbia, S. C., 
dated July 10, 1963, and entitled The 
Twilight of Congress.” 

Mr. President, this editorial is directed 
to the Members of Congress, and a very 
important question is posed in the last 
paragraph. I ask unanimous consent 
that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Columbia (S.C.) State, 
July 10, 1963] 
Tue TWILIGHT or CONGRESS 


All legislative power, says the Constitution 
of the United States, shall be vested in a 
Congress consisting of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives elected by the people. 

That provision lies at the very heart of 
representative government. It is the es- 
sence of modern democracy, for it provides 
the means by which the people of this 
country can control their own political des- 
tiny. It is part and parcel of the American 
concept that the legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches of Government shall be 
independent of one another under a system 
of checks and balances. 

Yet today we are witnessing the decline 
of the legislative branch of our Government. 
We see the Congress more and more yielding 
to the executive and judicial branches, abdl- 
cating legislative authority in the face of 
power grabs from both other branches. 

Members of the Federal judiciary, ap- 
pointed for life and immune from public re- 
action, constantly extend their power over 
the people by nullifying legislative enact- 
ments and substituting their own concept 
of what the law should be. Week by week, 
we see increasing evidence of Thomas Jeffer- 
son's wisdom in this warning: 

“The judiciary of the United States is the 
subtle corps of sappers and miners con- 
stantly working underground to undermine 
the foundations of our confederated fabric. 
They are construing our Constitution from a 
coordination of general and special govern- 
ment to a general and supreme one 
alone. * * * To consider the judges as the 
ultimate arbiters of all constitutional ques- 
tions is a very dangerous doctrine indeed, 
and one which would place us under the 
despotism of an oligarchy.” 

But if the Federal judges are moving us 
toward an oligarchy, the executive branch is 
hastening toward autocracy. By Executive 
order, by Presidential directive, by bland 
assumption of powers not heretofore exer- 
cised by circumspect Presidents, John F. 
Kennedy is enlarging the sphere and the au- 
thority of the Presidency beyond anything 
contemplated by the Founding Fathers. 

Through political pressure, administrative 
manipulation, and party machinery, the 
President has come to be not only the Na- 
tion's chief executive officer but, in very large 
measure, its chief legislator. He has moved 
boldly and brazenly into the flelds of educa- 
tion, of housing, of defense, of private econ- 
omy—wherever he has felt the need for 
strengthening his political power structure. 

It is easy to understand his greed for per- 
sonal power, recalling Lord Acton's words: 
“All power corrupts, and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely.” 

What is harder to understand is why the 
Congressmen of these United States, sup- 
posedly representative of their individual 
constituencies and their States, should bend 
their knees to Presidential usurpation of 
authority. 
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Never has the United States stood more in 
need of congressional courage. Seldom has 
representative government faced a greater 
trial in America. And at no time has the 
Oonstitution of the United States been in 
greater danger of internal collapse. 

Congress has the right, the responsibility, 
the duty, and the opportunity to save itself, 
the Constitution and the country. But does 
Congress have the guts? 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of thc House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
toe,“ pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee, They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

CITIZENS” ACTION COMMITTEE, 
Nassau-Suffolk Counties, N. V., 
June 12, 1963. 
Hon. DAN NL. J. FLOOD, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE FLOOD: The executive 
board of the Citizens“ Action Committee 
voted unanimously in favor of House Resolu- 
tion 14. It is to be hoped that speedy ac- 
tion will be taken upon it and that it will 
be passed in the House of Representatives. 
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Enclosed is a copy of a letter sent to Rep- 
resentative HOWARD SMITH ng his favor- 
able consideration of House Resolution 14. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. JOSEPH. MooSBRUGGER, 
Chairman. 

PS—We would appreciate having our 
letters inserted into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

CITIZENS’ ACTION CoMMITTEE, 
Nassau-Suffolk Counties, N. V., 
June 12, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: We of the 
Citizens’ Action Committee deplore the sad 
plight of the captive nations, They have 
seemingly been abandoned to the tyrannical 
rule of their Communist masters. The 
bloody regime of Hungary is now being 
cleansed and absolved and readied for recog- 
nition by the United States. How shame- 
ful. 

Representative Danie. Frioop has Intro- 
duced House Resolution 14 calling for the 
establishment of a Special Committee on 
Oaptive Nations. This committee is long 
overdue and vitally needed. It would study 
and prepare concrete recommendations for 
an effective U.S, policy toward these for- 
gotten countries behind the Iron Curtain. 
We urge you to submit House Resolution 14 
to a vote by your committee and to give it 
your favorable consideration so that it may 
be released to the floor of the House and 
voted upon. 

It is imperative that we do all in our 
power to help these poor, neglected people 
who are enslaved under the Communist yoke. 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. JOSEPH MOOSBRUCGER, 
Chairman, 
May 31, 1963. 


Re House Resolutions 14 and 15, to establish 
Captive Nations Committee. 

Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 

House of Representatives, 

Congress of the United States, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran ConcRessmMaw FLOOD; Your diligent 
efforts in advocating the establishment of a 
Committee on Captive Nations are not un- 
noticed by the people of the United States. 
We are proud and honored that you realize 
the need for such a committee and have 
made a concrete effort in this direction by 
introducing the above bill. Do not be dis- 
couraged by the present status of the bill. 
We are certain that others will follow your 
able leadership. 

Sincerely yours, 
GAROBED DANIELIAN. 
June 4, 1963. 
Re passage of House Resolutions 14 and 15, 
Captive Nations Committee establish- 
ment. 
Congressman DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: As a first gen- 
eration American of Armenian ancestry, I 
am writing to you to let you know how much 
I am in favor of the above bill subinitted 
by you sometime in 1960. 

Although it is very encouraging to know 
that some measure of relief is planned by 
men in your position to bring to view the 
grasping and tyrannical hand of the Soviet 
Union with regard to certain nations such as 
Armenia, it is very discouraging to have this 
blll bottled up by the Rules Committee. At 
this time, I am also writing to the Rules 
Committee urging the release of this bill to 
the House floor. 
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I know you will continue to maintain your 
stand on behalf of the passage of this bill. 
Very truly yours, 
Miss ROSE MOORALIAN. 
Congressman Howarp W. Smrrx, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr, ConGressMan: Congressman 
Fr. oo submitted House Resolution 14 to the 
House Rules Committee. As to date this 
resolution is still in the committee on a 
shelf. Would you please give your support 
and put this resolution on the floor for 
debate as it would help all the captive na- 
tions under the Communist domain to gain 
their freedom. 

Being of Armenian descent we know what 
our parents are going through living under 
such regime. 

Please give this matter a consideration as 
at means a lot to people who have relatives 
living in the captive nations, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jop W. Jorrouciv. 


ConGress OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 28, 1983. 
Mrs. Marie PODOORSKA, 
Secretary, 
Mr. WALTER TUSTANIQSKY, 
Chairman, Ukratnian Congress Committee 
of America, Detroit, Mich. 

Dran Frrenps; Thank you for your letter 
urging my support of House Resolution 14— 
to establish a Special Committee on the 
Captive Nations. 

At the present time this bill is pending 
before the House Committee on Rules with 
no action scheduled, 

Let me assure you this measure has my 
support and I will continue to do all I can 
to see that it is enacted. f 

Sincerely yours, 
MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, 
Member of Congress. 


Wayne County, W. Va., Named After 
Revolutionary War General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, a recent article in the Charles- 
ton, W. Va., Gazette-Mail gives the bis- 
tory of Wayne County, W. Va., which 
was named after the famous Revolu- 
tionary War soldier, Gen. Anthony 
Wayne. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

Warne County, W. Va., NAMED APTER 

REVOLUTIONARY Wan GENERAL 


Wayne County is the most western county 
in the State of West Virginia and was named 
for Gen. Anthony Wayne, an American Rey- 
olution warrior. It is located in the Ohio 
Valley and the Allegheny Plateau. It con- 
tains 281,600 acres or 400 square miles. 
Elevation ranges from 480 feet at Kenova 
to 1,500 feet in the southern section. 
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On January 18, 1842, a bill was passed by 
the General Assembly of Virginia entitled 
“an act to establish the county of Wayne 
from part of Cabell County.” 

In 1842 when Wayne County was formed 
from Cabell County the lines were as fol- 
lows: “Beginning at the mouth of Four Pole 
Creek on the Ohio River, thence direct to the 
mouth of Long Branch, so as to include the 
farm of Asa Booton in the new county, 
thence along the ridge between Long Branch 
and Beech Fork to the mouth of Raccoon 
Creek, thence crossing Raccoon Creek to the 
ridge between Beech Fork and Guyandotte 
River, thence along said ridge to the Logan- 
Cabell line, thence with the Logan line to 
the mouth of Marrowbone Creek on the Tug 
Fork of Sandy River, thence down Tug Fork 
and main Sandy River to the Ohio River, 
thence up the river to the g” 

In 1868 the lines between Wayne and Lo- 
gan were changed to include in Wayne 
County the farm of Lewis Brewer at Kermit, 
A part of Lincoln County was formed from 
Wayne in 1868 and 1869. However, all the 
territory added to Lincoln County in 1869 
was restored to Wayne County in 1872. As 
late as 1955 the legislature ratified the 
boundary between Wayne County and Lin- 
coln County as presently by the 
citizens of both counties as the true bound- 
ary. 

The fourth section of the act establishing 
Wayne County fixed the place of holding the 
county court by declaring “the permanent 
place for holding court in the County of 
Wayne shall be on the lands of Abraham 
Trout, Sr., on Twelve Pole Creek at or near 
his present residence now in the county of 
Cabell. The county court for the County of 
Wayne shall provide a lot or lots of land at 
said place, not exceeding 2 acres upon which 
to erect a courthouse and other public build- 
ing and fixtures as the convenience of the 
county requires. Abraham Trout owned the 
land around the town of Wayne, then known 
as Trouts Hill. If he ever made the county 
court a deed for the lot on which the court- 
house now stands, the deed cannot be found. 


Another section required the governor to 
appoint a commission of 13 justices of the 
peace in and for said county, who “after 
having qualified as the law directs were to 
meet at the house of Abraham Trout, Sr., on 
the second Monday in June next, and a ma- 
jority of them being present, should proceed 
to appoint a clerk of said court. Nominate 
to the governor a suitable person to be com- 
missioned as sheriff and coroner. The 13 
justices were John Wellman, Hiram Chad- 
wick, Milton Ferguson, John Plymale, Leyi 
McCormack, William Ratcliff, Walter Queen, 
Joseph Newman, Frederick Moore, Thomas 
Copley, William Morris and Samuel Webb. 

On the morning of April 11, 1842, the first 
court ever held in Wayne County convened 
at Trout’s home. He resided on a tract of 
land where the town of Wayne now stands. 
The following Justices of the peace attended: 
Wellman, McCormack, Plymale, Webb, Cop- 
ley and Queen, The first action was the elec- 
tion of the clerk of the court. The names 
of Hugh Bowen and Milton J. Spurlock were 
placed in nomination. Hugh Bowen was 
elected for a term of 7 years. He gave bond 
with Addition Bowen, John Plymale, Milton 
Ferguson, Levi McCormack and Jeremiah 
Wellman as sureties. Bond was set at $3,000. 
John Laidley was elected commonwealth at- 
torney. Hiram Chadwick was elected com- 
missioner of revenue (assecssor), Samuel 
Wellman was named surveyor. The first cir- 
cuit court convened on May 6, 1843, Judge 
Lewis Summers presiding. William Morris 
was the first sheriff. 

The Ohio River forms the northwestern 
boundary of Wayne County. When the Ohio 
River was first discovered by the French it 
was known as La Belle River or the Beautiful 
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The word Ohio comes from Indian 
and means white foaming river or 
river of white caps. 

The Big Sandy River flows into the Ohio 
at Kenova and forms the boundary line be- 
tween West Virginia and Kentucky up to 
Fort Gay. The Big Sandy forks at Fort Gay 
forming the Tug River and Louisa River. 
It is 27 miles from the junction with the 
Ohio to the forks at Fort Gay. Big Sandy 
was called “Chataroi River” by the Indians. 
The Tug Fork of Big Sandy has its source in 
Tazewell County, Va, and flows in a north- 
western direction through McDowell County 
and Mingo County. It forms the boundary 
between West Virginia and Kentucky above 
Fort Gay. It is 126 miles long. It was the 
“Roughs of Tugg” in the Andrew Lewis ex- 
pedition that gave this stream its name. 

Twelve Pole Creek takes its name from the 
Savage Grant. This grant starts at the 
mouth of Big Sandy River and runs up the 
Ohio River crossing a stream “12 poles wide 
at its mouth.” Twelve Pole has its source at 
the base of Guyan Mountain in Mingo 
County and empties into the Ohio River 
near Ceredo. It is the only large stream 
having its source within the Ohio Valley 
section. From the mouth to the forks it is 
81 miles long. The east fork or left fork 
flows in a northwestern direction, 1114 miles 
through Mingo County and 1½% miles in 
Lincoln County and 22 miles in Wayne 
County. The entire length is 35 miles. The 
west fork or right fork has its source in 
Mingo County and flows 15 miles across that 
county, passes a corner of Lincoln County 
and flows for 36 miles through Wayne 
County. It is 5% miles long from the 
forks. 2 

Beech Fork has its source in Stonewall Dis- 
trict and flows in a general northerly direc- 
tion to Winslow where it turns and flows to 
Twelve Pole Creek at Lavalette, or a length 
of 2814 miles. 


River. 


Extension of Public Law 78 


SPEECH 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry yesterday approved a I- year ex- 
tension of Public Law 78, the Mexican 
labor law. While the enactment of a 
1-year program would be heartening to 
many farmers, ranchmen, Mexican work- 
ers, and the general consuming public, 
authority for more than 1 crop -year 
should be enacted into law. The non- 
partisan approach of a 3-year phase out 
introduced by my colleague, Representa- 
tive Tracue of California, as well as many 
other Members of the House, including 
myself, is the more feasible approach and 
should be enacted speedily into law. 
The large number of employees of the 
Department of Labor who are engaged 
in administering this program want to 
know what the future holds for them. 
They are entitled to an answer so that 
they may know where they will be sta- 
tioned for another year. The children of 
these compliance officers ought to be 
considered as well, as September school 
opening approaches, 

Emil Zubryn, staff correspondent for 
the Cotton Trade Journal wrote an arti- 
cle entitled, “Failure To Extend Program 
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for Braceros Brings Divergent Reactions 
in Mexico.” This article appeared in the 
Cotton Trade Journal on June 7, 1963 
and is worthy of the attention and con- 
sideration of this House. 

The article is as follows: 

Funn To EXTEND PROGRAM FOR BRACEROS 
BRINGS DIVERGENT REACTIONS IN MEXICO 
(By Emil Zubryn) 

Mexico Crry, June 1— The refusal of the 
U.S. Congress to renew the bracero agree- 
ment beyond the end of this year has brought 
divergent reactions here. 

On the one hand, the Mexican Depart- 
ment of Interior said the action will not 
serlously affect the Mexican economy or 
cause serious unemployment. Displaced 
workers can be absorbed by Mexican indus- 
try, a spokesman said. 

In any case, according to the Department 
of State, hiring of braceros has been on the 
decline since 1961, when the total came to 
296,225 workers. Last year this dropped to 
198,322 and this year’s total may plunge 
below 150,000. 

OPPOSED EXODUS 


Francisco Hernandez y Hernandez, for- 
merly head of the National Farmers Federa- 
tion, said this organization has always op- 
posed the exodus of Mexican farmworkers 
who he said are needed here. Senator Al- 
berto Medina Munoz, of Nayarit, expressed a 
similar stand. 

Secretary of State Gustavo Diaz Ordaz 
said that if the bracero movement is 
stopped it also will create problems“ for 
the United States. 

He said that any extension will only be 
considered by Mexico if certain basic requi- 
sites are met: improved salaries, living con- 
ditions, food, transport, medical service, etc. 

ADVERSE EFFECTS 


Mexico, however, will have some adverse 
effects If the bracero program is definitely 
ended. Officials estimate that around $35 
million was earned by braceros last year, 
with an average of around this in the past 
3 years. 

It could also create employment problems. 
There is already talk of creating regional 
labor banks to siphon off excess Mexican 
farm labor into needed areas, or into in- 
dustry. 

As for the bracero himself, he was stunned 
by the news and by the loss of an opportu- 
nity to work in the United States from 6 
weeks to 3 or 4 months. 

PROBLEM AGGRAVATED 


Many take the attitude that “nobody gives 
us work here and in rural areas the best 
lands are for influential Well financed farm- 
ers, or for the favored few who have politi- 
cal backing.” 

The problem is aggravated further by the 
fact that in Mexico firms are hesitant to hire 
anyone over 35 years of age. Many braceros 
are in the 40-to-50-year age group. 

Some political leaders view the entire sit- 
uation with alarm, feel that it could lead to 
trouble in agricultural communities. 

In general, the hope is that American au- 
thoritles will reconsider and that the bracero 
agreement will be extended for at least 2 
additional years. - 


Disunity Amendments Branded Unwise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it is 
encouraging to note that responsible 
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groups throughout the Nation are now 
speaking out in opposition to the three 
“disunity” or silent“ amendments to 
the Constitution which a few months ago 
were being approved, largely without 
notice by the public, by a number of the 
State legislatures. At its recent Hono- 
lulu meeting, for example, the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors called the amend- 
ments “threats to the strength and well- 
being of the Nation, the States and the 
citizens thereof.” These amendments 
would permit State legislators represent- 
ing less than a fifth of the Nation’s popu- 
lation to alter the Constitution, place the 
apportionment of unrepresentative State 
legislatures beyond the reach of the U.S. 
Constitution, and create a new 50-man 
super supreme court. The principal 
sponsor of the resolution adopted by the 
Conference, which represents 500 U.S. 
cities, was Mayor Herman W. Golden of 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Very important opposition to these 
amendments was stated just 2 weeks ago 
by the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations. This group, 
which the Congress created in 1959, is 
representative of all levels of government 
in the United States. One of its mem- 
bers, State Senator Graham S. Newell of 
Vermont, offered a strong statement of 
warning which was adopted without dis- 
sent. This statement deserves the atten- 
tion of all Americans, and I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that an account of 
the Advisory Commission’s action, which 
appeared in the Machinist of July 11, 
along with a list of the members of the 
Commission, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Machinist, July 11, 1963] 
DISUNITY AMENDMENTS BRANDED SUBVERSIVE 

(Note.—The strongest warning yet against 
three proposed disunity amendments to the 
U.S. Constitution was issued at Washington, 
D. O., last week. The warning came from the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, a national commission made up of 
Cabinet officers, Governors, Members of Con- 
gress, mayors, State legislators, and county 
Officials. The three disunity amendments, 
approved at Chicago last December by dele- 
gates to the so-called General Assembly of the 
States, would (1) bypass in amend- 
ing the U.S. Constitution, (2) place the ap- 
portionment of seats in State legislatures be- 
yond the reach of the U.S. Constitution, and 
(3) establish a supercourt with power to over- 
rule the U.S. Supreme Court. So far, one, 
two, or all three of the proposals have passed 
one or both legislative bodies in 26 States. 
The proposals are pending before several 
other State legislatures. State Senator Gra- 
hame S. Newell, of Vermont, a member of 
the Advisory Commission, vigorously op- 
posed approval of the disunity amend- 
ments within the General Assembly of 
the States last December. At the Ad- 
visory Commission meeting last week, the 
following statement by Senator Newell was 
adopted, without dissent, as expressing the 
sense of the commission with respect to the 
three amendments.) 

I consider these proposals insidious in that 
they would change and subvert our Ameri- 
can structure of government, This move- 
ment, I feel. is the most concentrated, well- 
planned internal assault on the Federal 
Union in a century. 

Since the Chicago meeting (of the General 
Assembly of the States), I have become in- 
creasingly shocked at the ease with which 
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these proposals have been adopted in some 
States. If the accomplishment to date fore- 
tells a continuing acceptance by additional 
legislatures, then those of us who fear for the 
future status of our Federal Union must 
sound the tocsin call at every chance. I am 
convinced that most Americans are not now 
alert to the subtle dangers inherent in these 
proposals. 

The first proposal would, in effect, set us 
back into the Government under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation by its elimination of 
a constitutionally required action of the na- 
tional legislature in the amending process. 
It denies to the American people as Ameri- 
cans, not New Yorkers or Virginians or 
Hawailans, a national forum at which to 
debate proposed constitutional change. In 
other words, singly and separately, State 
after State—up to the required 34 needed 
to propose an amendment and then the 38 
necessary to ratify—could whittle away at 
basic freedoms without any consideration 
by the people's representatives on the na- 
tional level. 

Proponents obviously wish us Americans 
to forget that we are national citizens also 
in addition to being State citizens and many 
times, as our history reveals, State citizens 
have been guaranteed their rights as free 
men only by virtue of that national citizen- 
shi 


p. 

The politicial philosophy behind this first 
proposal falsely considers that the American 
people exist only as 50 different segments 
and that a national interest, if it does exist, 
can and ought find expression only through 
the separate action of 50 geographical politi- 
cal units, 

All three proposals repudiate the balances 
and checks of federalism and smack too 
much of the old and unsuccesful Articles of 
Confederation. Taken for what in reality 
all these proposals are, they destroy the basic 
premises of the American system adopted by 
the 1787 Constitutional Convention, con- 
firmed by successive generations after bitter 
conflict in the Halls of Congress and, finally, 
after the bitterest of all conflicts, on the 
battlefields of a century ago. 

By creating a 20th century American con- 
federation, they would disrupt our present 
constitutional balances so as to put in 
Jeopardy our fundamental civil Mberties. 

This commission should not stop at ex- 
Pressing opposition to these proposals but 
should, at every opportunity, unequivocably 
reaffirm our confidence and our faith in the 
American federal system. 


MEMBERS 


The Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
Mental Relations was created by Congress 
in 1959 as “a permanent, bipartisan body 
of 26 members, to give continuing study to 
the relationships among local, State, and Na- 
tional levels of government.” A 

Of the 26 members of the Advisory Com- 
mission, 9 represent the National Govern- 
ment, 14 represent State and local govern- 
ments and 3 the public at large. 

Current members of the commission, serv- 
ing 2-year terms, are: 

U.S. Senators: Sam J. Ervin, Jr., of North 
Carolina, Kart E. Munpr, of South Dakota 
and EDMUND S. MUSKIE of Maine. 

US. Representatives: FLORENCE P. DWYER 
of New Jersey, L. H. Fou ram of North 
Carolina and Evcens J. Kxocu of New York. 

Executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment: C. Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the 
Treasury; Anthony Celebrezze, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; and Robert 
©. Weaver, Administrator, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

Governors: John Anderson, Jr, of Kan- 
sas, Robert E. Smylie of Colorado, Carl E. 
Sanders of Georgia, and Terry Sanford of 
North Carolina. 

State legislators: John E. Powers, presi- 
dent, Massachusetts State Senate; State Sen- 
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ator Graham S. Newell of Vermont; and 
Harry King Lowman, speaker, Kentucky 
House of Representatives. 

County officials: Supervisor Edward Con- 
nor, Wayne County, Mich.; Supervisor Clair 
Donnenwirth, Plumas County, Calif.; and 
Commissioner Barbara A. Wilcox, Washing- 
ton County, Oreg. 

Mayors: Neal S. Blaisdell, Honolulu; Ar- 
thur Naftalin, Minneapolis; and Raymond 
R. Tucker, St. Louis. (A fourth mayor's seat 
is currently vacant.) 

Public members: Frank Bane, former ex- 
ecutive director of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, Advisory Commission Chairman; 
Don Hummel, former mayor of Tucson, Ariz., 
Advisory Commission vice chairman; and 
Howard R. Bowen, dean of Grinnell College, 
Iowa. 


The Import Problem Confronting Our 
Domestic Woolen Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, the 
letter which follows was received from 
the general manager of a large woolen 
mill in my congressional district and is 
an excellent statement of the import 
problem which confronts the woolen in- 
dustry in this country at the present 
time. It would seem essential that the 
executive branch, and the Tariff Com- 
mission in particular, concern itself more 
seriously with this deteriorating position 
of our domestic woolen industry, and call 
to the attention of Mr. Herter, our Spe- 
cial Representative for Trade Negotia- 
tions, that this industry be given every 
Sever ain in his present discussions 
abroad. 


I am sure that many Members of Con- 
gress having woolen manufacturers in 
their districts concur with this statement 
as well as the facts presented in the 
letter from Mr. Roswell Brayton, general 
manager of the Woolrich Woolen Mills, 
Woolrich, Pa.: 

WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS, 
Woolrich, Pa., July 12, 1963. 
Mr. HERMAN T, SCHNEEBELI, 
Congress of the United States, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear HERM: We have been following closely 
the results of the various conferences, dis- 
cussions and committees looking into the 
subject of protecting the woolen industry of 
this country from imports of countries such 
as Japan and Italy with a wage scale only 
a fraction of ours. It has been most dis- 
couraging because absolutely nothing has 
been done in spite of assurances from the 


‘administration dating back to May 1961, to 


the contrary. In the meantime, woolen mill 
after woolen mill has been forced to close its 
doors and go out of business. In the last 
year alone the woolen spinning spindles de- 
creased 9 percent according to the Census 
Bureau Report, and 21 percent since 1957. 
There is scarcely a month that goes by with- 
out another plant being liquidated. 

The import of woolen goods has been in- 
creasing rapidly overy year. In 1961 it was 
85 million square yards; 1962, 151 million 
square yards, and at the rate of present im- 
ports it will be 200 million square yards for 
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1963. Several subterfuges haye been found 
to avoid the import duty. One has been to 
add a braid trimming to the edge of the 
cloth so that it can be brought in under a 
different category. Another has been to ship 
the cloth to the Virgin Islands and apply 
some minor process such as a waterproofing 
solution to avoid the regular duty. 

It seems that the State Department with 
its program of increasing world trade has 
not been willing to give any consideration to 
the woolen and worsted industry of this 
country. We feel the time is long overdue 
for action to restrict the amount of woolen 
goods imported or there will not be any in- 
dustry left to speak of In the country. 

Our company has been in business since 
1830 and is making every effort to keep 
abreast with modernization and efficient op- 
eration. It has been our firm purpose to 
give steady employment with increased ben- 
efits whenever possible. Our present rate of 
employment is considerably higher than it 
was several years ago. However, we have 
found our normal outlet of woolen fabrics 
greatly reduced and are dependent on con- 
tracts for Government blankets to keep in 
operation. At the moment this letter is being 
typed, we have no assurance whether we will 
be able to keep our normal operation going 
a month from now. All of us in this con- 
cern have been doing our utmost to make 
our firm one of the most progressive woolen 
mills in the country. No matter what meas- 
ures we take, they will not offset cheap im- 
ports from Japan with a wage scale of less 
than 20 cents an hour. It is imperative for 
the wooolen industry which is essential to 
national defense, that measures be adopted 
to put a limitation on these imports. 

Yours very truly, 
ROSWELL Brayton, 
General Manager. 


The Passamaquoddy Project To Harness 
the Tides 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 1 I warned that the plans of Sec- 
retary of Interior, Stewart Udall, for 
connecting all Western Federal power 
lines into one gigantic “grid of grief” 
constituted a “Kilowatt Kremlin” for 
the United States. Now I see where he 
has recommended the expenditure of 
$800 million of the taxpayers’ money on 
the Passamaquoddy project in Maine 
to harness the tides. 

This project would only be in use for 
some 800 hours per year, which consti- 
tutes a cost of some $1 million per hour. 
If this project was feasible, it would be 
another matter. Yet countless recom- 
mendations, the last in 1961, have de- 
clared the project unfeasible. Canada 
has refused to participate in the entire 
project—but Udall has brought them in 
through the backdoor by saying that we 
will build it and they will have to buy 
the power generated from the operation. 

It would seem that politics has en- 
tered into what should be dispassionate 
consideration of projects on their own 
merit. Since a Democratic Senator is 
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up for reelection in Maine next year, the 
taxpayers must pay for a nearly $1 bil- 
lion boondoggle because of Secretary 
Udall's zealous activity to ride rough- 
shod over private interests and spread 
Government control through both power 
plays and land grabs. 

This power project has been suggest- 
ed by Mr. Udall along with Federal land- 
grabs ranging from the Sleeping Bear 
Dunes in Michigan to Assateague Island 
in Maryland which would dispossess 
thousands of private businessmen, land- 
owners and homeowners with little or 
no justification. The only justification 
for such projects has been Mr. Udall's 
statements that we must think big and 
act big. To me all this means is that 
Americans must pay big—for projects 
using the people’s money to build a po- 
litical empire and to compete with pri- 
vate power companies and our free en- 
terprise system. One thing Secretary 
Udall did not learn in Russia was to let 
“sleeping bears“ lie. 


Red Anti-Semitism Assailed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, this country has been con- 
cerning itself in the past few weeks with 
the injustices that many of our citizens 
have had to endure and, I might add, 
continue to endure. I am ashamed that 
such injustices exist in this fine country 
of ours; however, I am proud that we 
have made our task for the immediate 
future the correction of these errors. 
I am equally proud of the fact that we 
are living under a system in which thése 
problems can be brought to light and 
dealt with in the open. A great portion 
of the Nation, Mr. President, is con- 
‘cerned with the problems suffered by our 
ethnic minorities and is determined to 
find some way to solve them. 

But the United States is not the only 
country that is suffering from such prob- 
lems. There are many countries in which 
blatant discrimination exists, but where 
the expression of these injustices is not 
allowed, and in which no effort is made 
for the correction of these problems. I 
had specifically in mind the Soviet 
Union. The totalitarian government of 
the Soviet Union goes to great lengths 
to cover up the discrimination that exists 
in that country. Yet even with these 
determined efforts to hide the facts, we 
continue to learn of the persecution of 
the Jewish population in the Soviet 
Union. Surely these problems must be 
great, if the full force of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is unable to hide them. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
the July 4 editorial published in the 
Jewish News, a weekly newspaper pub- 
lished weekly for the Jewish Community 
Council of Essex County, N.J. By eluci- 
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dating some of the problems in the So- 
viet Union, the editorial reminds us that 
we cannot forget the evils of persecution 
in another quarter of the world. I ask 
the unanimous consent to have this ex- 
cellent editorial printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Rep ANTI-SEMITISM ASSAILED 


A United Nations agency has again served 
as a forum for critics of the Soviet Union's 
treatment of its Jewish minority to voice 
their objections, thus focusing the world's 
attention on a deplorable situation. 

For the second time this year, such critl- 
cism has been expressed at Geneva, the latest 
occasion being a conference of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization (ILO). 

Last week, the U.S. delegate, Bert Seldman, 
said the Soviet practice of “listing * * * 
ethnic extraction in any document required 
for employment * * * is * * * incompatible 
with the principle of nondiscrimination in 
employment and occupation.” 

Seidman went on to charge the U.S.S.R. 
with a “conscious and determined policy of 
holding Jews up to pubiic opprobrium and 
of denying Jews both the opportunity for 
religious expression and for equal treatment 
in education and employment,” 

Another indictment, in more elaborate and 
explicit terms, was voiced in Geneva in April 
when delegates to the United Nations Com- 
mission on Human Rights raked the Soviet 
Union over the coals, 

The Soviet reply to Seidman was typically 
denunciatory. “An invention, a falsehood, 
and an irresponsible statement,” the Russian 
delegate said, 

He was joined by a Bulgarian who said, 
“The true bastions against anti-Semitism 
and discrimination of every kind are the 
socialist countries and particularly the 
Soviet Union.” 

With respect to the U.S.S.R., in the face 
of an increasingly growing body of evidence 
to the contrary, this argument is as devoid of 
credibility as is the legalistic argument, hoary 
with Communist repetition, that discrimina- 
tion is barred by the Soviet Constitution. 

Reports emanating from the Soviet Union 
indicate that it is becoming highly sensitive 
to the West’s scrutiny of its anti-Semitic 
practices. Recently the Government news- 
paper Izvestia printed letters from Soviet 
Jews denying the existence of anti-Semitism. 
It also refused to publish a letter in which 
British philosopher Bertrand Russell ap- 
pealed for an end to discrimination against 
Jews. 

It is to be hoped that the ILO will look 
further into the employment and occupa- 
tional disabilities imposed upon Russian 
Jews. 


Aid for Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAI. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. SIBAL, Mr. Speaker, the editor 
of the Syracuse Post-Standard recently 
commented on my bill, H.R. 6866, to 
provide permanent scientific staffs for 
the Congress. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I offer the editorial for the 
RECORD: 
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[From the Post-Standard, June 21, 1963] 
Am For CONGRESS 

A Congressman today needs a scientific 
background to understand what is involved 
in space and other projects for which he is 
required to approve funds. 

But few Members of either House of Con- 
gress are qualified for the task. They must 
depend on scientists from the executive 
branch who naturally defend their programs 
in seeking appropriations. 

Representative ABNER W. SAL, Connecti- 
cut Republican, would correct this by legis- 
lation providing the Senate and House with 
three independent scientists each in the 
fields of physics, biology and chemistry. 
Consultants would be hired for specific proj- 
ects. 

The lawmakers should have the benefit of 
such service in weighing various programs. 
That is, if politics can be kept out of the 
appointments. Smar suggests the majority 
party in each House designate two of the 
three scientists and the minority party the 
third. 

Congress votes millions of dollars for sci- 
entific and technical developments. Mem- 
bers should have a better comprehension 
of what they are doing. At present in most 
cases they must take the word of executive 
branch scientists. 


Part IV“ American Individualism,” by 
Herbert Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, part IV of 
“American Individualism,” by that great 
American, Herbert Hoover, is entitled 
“Economic Phases.” I offer it as a kind 
of memorial to the faith Mr, Hoover has 
in our American way of life. I believe 
the thoughtfulness so apparent in his 
writing arose from his own personal 
struggle and growth as an individual in 
this land of opportunity. It is more than 
worthy reading for all of us, in the pres- 
ent climate of considering tax reform, 
civil rights legislation, and the urging 
upon us of a larger and larger complex 
of Federal bureaucracies: 

AMERICAN INDIVIDUALISM 
ECONOMIC PHASES 

That high and increasing standards of 
living and comfort should be the first of 
considerations in public mind and in gov- 
ernment needs no apology. We have long 
since realized that the basis of an advancing 
civilization must be a high and growing 
standard of living for all the people, not for 
a single class; that education, food, clothing, 
housing, and the spreading use of what we 
so often term nonessentials, are the real for- 
tilizers of the soil from which spring the 
finer flowers of life. The economic develop- 
ment of the past 50 years has lifted the gen- 
eral standard of comfort far beyond the 
dreams of our forefathers. The only road to 
further advance in the standard of living is 
by great invention, greater elimination of 
waste, greater production, and better dis- 
tribution of commodities and services, for 
by increasing their ratio to our numbers and 
dividing them justly we each will have more 
of them. 
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The superlative. value of individualism 
through its impulse to production, its stimu- 
lation to inyention, has, so far as I know, 
never been denied. Criticism of it has lain 
in its wastes but more importantly in its 
failures of equitable sharing of the product. 
In our country these contentions are mainly 
over the division to each of his share of the 
comforts and luxuries, for none of us is 
either hungry or cold or without a place to 
lay his head—and we have much besides. 
In less than four decades we have added elec- 
tric lights, plumbing, telephones, gramo- 
phones, automobiles, and whatnot in wide 
diffusion to our standards of living. Each 
in turn began as a luxury, each in turn has 
become so commonplace that 70 or 80 per- 
cent of our people participate in them. 

To all practical souls there is little use 
in quarreling over the share of each of us 
until we have something to divide. So long 
as we maintain our individualism we will 
have increasing quantities to share and we 
shall have time and leisure and taxes with 
which to fight our proper sharing of the sur- 
plus. The income tax returns show that 
this surplus is a minor part of our total 
production after taxes are paid. Some of 
this surplus must be set aside for rewards 
to saving for stimulation of proper effort to 
skill, to leadership, and invention—there- 
fore the dispute is in reality over much less 
than the total of such surplus. While there 
should be no minimizing of a certain fringe 
of injustices in sharing the results of pro- 
duction or in the wasteful use made by some 
of their share, yet there is vastly wider field 
for gains to all of us through cheapening 
the costs of production and distribution 
through the eliminating of their wastes, 
from increasing the volume of product by 
each and everyone doing his utmost, than 
will ever come to us even if we can think 
out a method of abstract justice in sharing 
which did not stifie production of the total 
product. 

It is a certainty we are confronted with a 
population in such numbers as can only exist 
by production attuned to a pitch in which 
the slightest reduction of the impulse to 
produce will at once create misery and want. 
If we throttle the fundamental impulses of 
man our production will decay. The world 
in this hour is witnessing the most overshad- 
owing tragedy of 10 centuries in the heart- 
breaking, life-and-death struggle with star- 
vation by a nation with a hundred and fifty 
millions of people. In Russia under the new 
tyranny a group, in pursuit of social theories, 
have des the self-interest im- 
pulse of the individual to production. 

Although socialism in a nationwide appli- 
cation has now proved itself with rivers of 
blood and inconceivable misery to be an eco- 
nomic and spiritual fallacy and has wrecked 
itself finally upon the rocks of destroyed 
production and moral degeneracy, I believe 
it to have been necessary for the world to 
have had this demonstration. Great theo- 
retic and emotional ideas have arisen be- 
fore in the world’s history and have in more 
than mere material bankruptcy deluged the 
world with fearful losses of life. A purely 
Philosophical view might be that in the 
long run humanity has to try every way, even 
precipices, in finding the road to betterment. 

But those are utterly wrong who say that 
individualism has as its only end the acquisi- 
tlon and preservation of private property 
the selfish snatching and hoarding of the 
common product. Our American individual- 
ism, indeed, is only in part an economic 
creed. It aims to provide opportunity for 
self-expression, not merely economically, but 
Spiritually as well. Private property is not 
a fetish in America. The crushing of the liq- 
uor trade without a cent of compensation, 
with scarcely even a discussion of it, does 
not bear out the notion that we give prop- 
erty rights any headway over human rights. 
Our development of individualism shows an 
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increasing tendency to regard right of prop- 
erty not as an object in itself, but in the 
light of a useful and necessary instrument in 
stimulation of Initiative to the individual; 
not only stimulation to him that he may 
gain personal comfort, security in life, pro- 
tection to his family, but also because indi- 
vidual accumulation and ownership is a basis 
of selection to leadership in administration 
of the tools of industry and commerce. It is 
where dominant private property is assem- 
bled in the hands of the groups who control 
the state that the individual begins to feel 
capital as an oppressor. Our American de- 
mand for equality of opportunity is a con- 
stant militant check upon capital becoming 
a thing to be feared. Out of fear we some- 
times even go too far and stifle the repro- 
ductive use of capital by crushing the ini- 
tiative that makes for its creation. 

Some discussion of the legal limitations 
we have placed upon economic domination 
is given later on, but it is desirable to men- 
tion here certain potent forces in our eco- 
nomic life that are themselves providing 
their own correction to domination. 

The domination by arbitrary individual 
ownership is disappearing because the works 
of today are steadily growing more and more 
beyond the resources of any one individual, 
and steadily taxation will reduce relatively 
excessive individual accumulations. The 
number of persons in partnership through 
division of ownership among many stock- 
holders is steadily increasing—thus 100,000 
to 200,000 partners in a single concern are 
not uncommon, The overwhelmingly larg- 
est portion of our mobile capital is that of 
our banks, insurance companies, building 
and loan associations, and the vast major- 
ity of all this is the aggregated small sav- 
ings of our people. Thus large capital is 
steadily becoming more and more a mobiliza- 
tion of the savings of the small holder—the 
actual people themselves—and its adminis- 
tration becomes at once more sensitive to 
the moral opinions of the people in order to 
attract their support. The directors and 
managers of large concerns, themselves em- 
ployees of these great groups of individual 
stockholders, or policyholders, reflect a spirit 
of community responsibility, 

Large masses of capital can only find their 
market for service or production to great 
numbers of the same kind of people that 
they employ and they must therefore main- 
tain confidence in their public responsibili- 
ties in order to retain their customers. In 
times when the products of manufacture 
were mostly luxuries to the average of the 
people, the condition of their employees was 
of no such interest to their customers as 
when they cater to employees in general. Of 
this latter, no greater proofs need exist than 
the efforts of many large concerns directly 
dependent upon public good will to restrain 
prices in scarcity—and the very general de- 
sire to yleld a measure of service with the 
goods sold. Another phase of this same de- 
velopment in administration of capital is 
the growth of a sort of institutional sense 
in many large business enterprises. The 
encouragement of solidarity in all grades of 
their employees in the common service and 
common success, the sense of mutuality with 
the prosperity of the community are both 
vital developments in individualism. 

There has been in the last 30 years an 
extraordinary growth of organizations for 
advancement of ideas in the community for 
mutual cooperation and economic objec- 
tives—the chambers of erce, trade as- 
sociations, labor unions, bankers, farmers, 
propaganda associations, and what not. 
These are indeed variable mixtures of 
altruism and self-interest. Nevertheless, in 
these groups the individual finds an oppor- 
tunity for self-expression and participation 
in the molding of ideas, a field for training 
and the stepping stones for leadership. 

The number of leaders in local and national 
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life whose opportunity to service and leader- 
ship came through these associations has 
become now of more importance than those 
through the direct lines of political and 
religious organization. 

At times these groups come into sharp 
conflict and often enough charge each other 
with crimes against public interest. They 
do contain faults; if they develop into war- 
ring interests, if they dominate legislators 
and intimidate public officials, if they are 
to be a new setting of tyranny, then they 
will destroy the foundation of individualism. 
Our Government will then drift into the 
hands of timorous mediocrities dominated 
by groups until we shall become a giant 
syndicalist nation on a gigantic scale. On 
the other hand, each group is a realization 
of greater mutuality of interest, each con- 
tains some element of public service and 
each is a school of public responsibility. In 
the main, the same forces that permeate the 
Nation at large eventually permeate these 
groups. The sense of service, a growing 
sense of responsibility, and the sense of 
constructive opposition to domination, con- 
stantly recall in them their responsibilities 
as well as their privileges. In the end, no 
group can dominate the Nation and a few 
successes in imposing the will of any group 
is its sure death warrant. 

Today business organization is moving 
strongly toward cooperation. There are in 
the cooperative great hopes that we can 
even gain in individuality, equality of op- 
portunity, and an enlarged field for the 
initiative, and at the same time reduce many 
of the great wastes of overreckless competi- 
tion in production and distribution. Those 
who either congratulate themselves or those 
who fear that cooperation is an advance to- 
ward socialism need neither rejoice nor worry. 
Cooperation in its current economic sense 
represents the initiative of self-interest 
blended with a sense of service, for nobody 
belongs to a cooperative who is not striving 
to sell his products or services for more or 
striving to buy from others for less or striving 
to make his income more secure. Their 
members are f the capital for ex- 
tension of their activities Just as effectively 
as if they did it in corporate form and they 
are simply transferring the profit principle 
from joint return to individual return. 
Their only success lies where they eliminate 
waste either in production or distribution— 
and they can do neither if they destroy in- 
dividual initiative. Indeed this phase of 
development of our Individualism promises 
to become the dominant note of its 20th 
century expansion. But it will thrive only 
insofar as it can construct leadership and 
a sense of service, and so long as it pre- 
serves the initiative and safeguards the in- 
dividuality of its members. 

The economic system which is the result 
of our individualism is not a frozen orga- 
nism. It moves rapidly in its form of orga- 
nization under the impulse of initiative of 
our citizens, of growing science, of larger 
production, and of constantly cheapening 
distribution. 

A great test of the soundness of a social 
system must be its ability to evolve within 
itself those orderly shifts in its administra- 
tion that enable it to apply to new tools of 
social, economic, and intellectual progress, 
and to eliminate the malign forces that may 
grow in the application of these tools. 
When we were almost wholly an agricul- 
tural people our form of organization and 
administration, both in the governmental 
and economic fields, could be simple. With 
the enormous shift in growth to industry 
and commerce we have erected organisms 
that each generation has denounced as 
Frankensteins, yet the succeeding genera- 
tion proves them to be controllable and use- 
ful. The growth of corporate organizations, 
of our banking systems, of our railways, of 
our electrical power, of our farm coopera- 
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tives, of our trade unions, of our trade as- 
sociations, and of a hundred others indeed 
develops both beneficent and malign forces. 
The timid become frightened. But our basic 
social ideas march through the new things 
in the end. Our demagogs, of both radi- 
cal and standpat breed, thrive on demands 
for the destruction of one or another of these 
organizations as the only solution for their 
defects, yet progress requires only a guard- 
jianship of the vital principles of our in- 
divualism with its safeguard of true equality 
of opportunity in them. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ” 


Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, many 
of my colleagues here will recall suc- 
cessful Captive Nations Weeks of earlier 
years. Data surrounding these events 
indicated that the U.S.S.R. feared the 
possibility that Captive Nations Day ob- 
servance might become traditional with 
the United States and that the effects of 
the observance would probably one day 
dictate U.S. action and policy. 

I am happy to lend my voice to the 
cause of Captive Nations Week because I 
sincerely believe that we must never let 
the world forget the hope these captive 
nations hold for ultimate freedom. 

But I would also be among the first to 
acknowledge that constant congressional 
highlighting of the Captive Nations Week 
has not firmed up US. policy toward 
communism one iota. 

Here is why: At the time I made a 
statement similar to this 2 years ago, 
communism had yet to gained a foothold 
in the Western Hemisphere. Since then, 
however, Cuba has openly succumbed to 
the hammer and sickle. And, if we can 
believe our news sources, other Latin 
American or South American Republics 
may follow suit. 

Mr. Speaker, I would submit that the 
reason communism continues to make 
inroads into the Western Republics, in- 
stead of being halted by our Captive Na- 
tions Week observance, is because of our 
present official policy of accommodation. 
Only this week a national publication has 
indicated that our Department of State 
can hardly wait for Congress to adjourn 
because it intends to pursue such policy 
with Cuba as soon as Congress is out of 
the way. According to this magazine, 
our Department of State is of the opinion 
that by establishing diplomatic relations 
with Red Cuba, the United States will 
lessen tension in the Caribbean. 

In addition, I would like to point out 
that we have dispatched an Under Sec- 
retary to Russia as an agent of the Presi- 
dent. This agent will engage in special 
negotiations with the Soviet. Yet the 
American public is still to be informed 
on what is to take place. Again national 
publications speculate the deal may in- 
volve nuclear testing, Cuba, Berlin, and 
the future of the U.S. policy in East Eu- 
rope, And they add that it may take 
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place against a background of our ac- 
commodation to the present Soviet 
status. 

This is most disturbing news and I 
would like to direct my colleagues’ atten- 
tion to it. In addition, I would suggest 
a much firmer stand against any sort of 
compromise with communism and to 
that, add that unless we ultimately as- 
sume a position that firm, we are going 
to find that we, too, are among the cap- 
tive nations with only the winds to 
mourn our passing. 


Captive Nations Week 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, this fifth 
observance of Captive Nations Week by 
the American people. comes at a most 
fateful moment in our national history. 
No nation conceived in adversity under 
such concepts as ours could know a more 
intense and passionate identification 
with every peoples of the world who hold 
the rights of self-determination, indi- 
vidual freedom, dignity, and equality un- 
der law of inalienable God-foreordained 
inheritance. Throughout the history of 
this Nation, we have asserted and history 
has confirmed the deathless truth that 
the oppression of peoples under a doc- 
trine counter to the concepts of freedom 
and dignity of man cannot endure. The 
human spirit can no more survive the 
alien status of subjugation than the 
human body can survive without air and 
food and water. And before death un- 
der these conditions, the dignity of man 
asserts itself in a phenomenal inspired 
strength which inevitably breaks the 
binding tyranny. : 

Today we reaffirm these truths and our 
commitment of heart and action to the 
captive peoples of Poland, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Lat- 
via, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, 
East Germany, Bulgaria, mainland Chi- 
na, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North 
Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cos- 
sackia Turkestan, North Vietnam, Cuba, 
and to captive peoples of the world 
wherever they are. We say to them we 
are more than involved in the life and 
death struggle for national independ- 
ence, the life and death struggle for free- 
dom that grips and circles the world— 
in Europe, in Africa, in Asia, in the 
United States, in East and West and 
North and South. We say the destiny 
of the principles on which we stand as 
5 rach are linked and bound in your 

ate. 

The gravity of that truth makes them 
our solemn reaffirmations to the captive 
nations of the world on this commemor- 
ation deeply critical, for within the 
boundaries of our own nation the strug- 
gles for freedom of an oppressed, yes 
captive, people has grown into fierce 
crisis, holding the eyes of the world. To 
the captive nations and all people of the 
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world struggling for freedom, we will 
affirm our commitments of heart and our 
commitment to action as we take firm 
and unrelenting steps to unloose the 
shackles of tyranny existing in our own 
homeland and make available to all men 
the choices and rights and opportunities 
of freedom. 

Even as we do this, I join my colleagues 
in urging the establishment of a Special 
House Committee on the Captive Nations 
to study the ways in which we can help 
set the world free in peace, for our com- 
mitments can only be total. 


Accent on Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, in my 
home community of Rochester, N.Y., the 
Rochester-Monroe County Youth Board 
has undertaken a project aimed at im- 
proving racial relations. Known as “Ac- 
cent on Understanding,” the project 
seeks to create a more wholesome cli- 
mate for good interracial relationships in 
the community through the basic proc- 
ess of promoting better knowledge, un- 
derstanding, and communication be- 
tween white and Negro people. 

The youth board was officially estab- 
lished in 1960 by action of the Rochester 
City Council and the Monroe County 
Board of Supervisors. It is composed of 
28 official and citizen members repre- 
senting both major political parties and 
a broad cross-section of community life. 
The youth board has the responsibility of 
coordinating and supplementing the ac- 
tivities of public, private, and religious 
agencies devoted in whole or in part to 
the welfare and protection of youth. 

Great credit is due the youth board for 
the research, education, and community 
organization which has gone into devis- 
ing programs aimed at preventing, con- 
trolling, or treating delinquency and 
neglect among youth. Clarence M. Gif- 
ford, the youth board chairman, William 
J. Bub, Jr., executive director, and the 
members and staff of the youth board 
are performing a noble service in behalf 
of their fellow man. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include 
with my remarks a description of the 
youth board’s “accent on understanding” 
project. In light of the racial problems 
facing communities throughout our Na- 
tion today, this program seems to be par- 
ticularly timely. I hope the additional 
publication of this descriptive informa- 
tion will evoke the interest of my col- 
leagues representing other communities 
where such a project could contribute to 
better race relations. 

Also, I am including a copy of an edi- 
torial from the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle of May 26,1963. In this news- 
paper article, Clifford E. Carpenter, edi- 
tor, has set forth a convincing case for 
the desirability of such a project and 
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has commended the youth board for its 
implementation. 

The material follows: 

ACCENT OF UNDERSTANDING 

“Accent on Understanding" is a program, 
planned by a committee of white and Negro 
Monroe County residents, to be conducted 
by the Rochester-Monroe Joint City-County 
Youth Board. The simple objective for 
which the program is designed is to improve 
race relations through the basic process of 
promoting better knowledge, understanding, 
and communication between white and 
Negro people. It is the feeling of the Youth 
Board that a program to accomplish these 
ends is fundamental to creating a more 
wholesome climate for good interracial re- 
lationships in the community, and if accomp- 
lished, will greatly reduce the problems in- 
volved in such tension ridden areas as edu- 
cation, housing, employment, etc. 

The underlying assumption in the pro- 
gram is that racial conflict, and its many 
ramifications, result largely from either a 
lack of understanding of the Negro by the 
white, and of the white by the Negro, or 
from erroneous impressions based on inac- 
curate or distorted protrayals, hearsay, or 
limited observations. It is further assumed 
that this lack of understanding and/or these 
erroneous impressions are due, in large part, 
to the inability of both races to become 
well acquainted with the other. 

To accomplish this end the Youth Board, 
during the summer of 1963 will implement a 
pilot project, Accent on Understanding.“ 
The program will consist simply of placing 
approximately 16 Negro and white boys and 
girls ages 9, 10, and 11 as house guests, 
for a i-month period, of families of the 
opposite race. The hypotheses is that this 
intimate relationship will provide an oppor- 
tunity for the families involved to become 
really acquainted with a family of the oppo- 
site ethnic group, and that from this rela- 
tionship will emerge the many positive fac- 
tors discussed above. It is further expected 
that the benefits of the program will not 
be limited to the families involved, but will 
be spread by and through them to their 
friends, acquaintances, and neighborhoods. 

Host families have volunteered in response 
to appeals in the form of newspaper articles, 
editorial comments, and from verbal requests 
from yarious clergymen and interested citi- 
zens. Boys and girls will be provided pri- 
marily by two Rochester settlement houses. 

In operation, the settlement houses will 
provide the names of children who have in- 
dicated a desire to be participants in the 
program, and who are known by the staff 
members of those agencies as children who 
would be good candidates for the program. 
They will be children who are functioning 
well in their own current environments and 
who, in most respects, would be similar in 
terms of their interests, activities, likes, and 
dislikes to counterpart children in selected 
host families. 

On or about the Ist of July, staff members 
from the settlements will meet with the 
psychologist, employed by the Youth Board 
as the professional who will direct this pro- 
gram, and furnish the names of the children 
and their families, together with as much 
information about them as they may have. 
Willingness to participate in the program on 
the parts of these children and their families 
will have been established prior to this by 
the settlement staff persons. The Youth 
Board worker will then interview these chil- 
dren and their families in order to deter- 
mine the nature and extent of their feelings, 
attitudes, wishes, interests, ability to par- 
ticipate in the program comfortably and pro- 
ductively. The total information he derives 
from these interviews will form the base for 
“matching” children with host families and 
the age-mate children in them. 
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__During the months of June and July the 
terviewing 


er has been and will be ini 

tees 8 who have made a written 
request to the Youth Board to be inter- 
viewed as possible participants. An exten- 
sive schedule is used for this interview 
which is directed to determine the attitudes, 
interests, opinions, ability to comfortably 
and productively participate in the program. 
On the basis of this interview, it will be 
determined, as with the guest children, 
whether or not a given family should par- 
ticipate. The total picture thus derived 
will also be used to “match” the family 
with a guest child. 

It is believed that the ages of 9, 10 and 11 
will be optimal for the purposes of the pro- 
gram. This will preclude the necessity of 
having to handle problems which are nor- 
mally viewed as peculiar to teenagers, and 
will reduce considerably the amount of risk 
which may be attendant. upon placing 
younger children away from their families 
for a month. No matter how casual and 
gratifying the placement may be or how 
much reciprocity may be involved in the 
familles visiting each other during this time, 
it is anticipated that some degree of 
anxiety will exist in most children, even 
those who express a very positive attitude in 
the situation. 

At the point where a child and host family 
have been “matched,” the worker will ar- 
Tange a meeting between the two families 
on an informal basis. Any problems which 
may become obvious at that time will be 
given whatever attention and treatment that 
may be required. When the entire group of 
children and familles have been matched.“ 
an informal get-together of all families and 
all children, prior to the beginning of the 
actual visiting period in August, is antici- 
pated. 

During the “groundwork” period of July, 
and the actual visiting period of August, the 
professional engaged to conduct this project 
will devote his full time and energies to the 
program. Scheduled weekly visits to each 
host family and guest child will be made dur- 
ing August, and the worker will be on con- 
tinuous call to them during that time, as 
well. His work will be to provide whatever 
assistance he can by phone or in person, and 
he will be immediately responsible for the 
resolution of problems as they arise. A 
qualified social caseworker will be available 
to consult with him on any matter. The 
worker will also be involved in ongoing 
evaluation of each family situation, and will 
keep appropriate records to be used at the 
close of the program for research p 
He will also contribute to the final evaluation 
and report of the program. 

Visits between the host family and the 
family of the guest child will be strongly 
encouraged, as will short visits of the guest 
child and his host peer in the home of the 
guest child. It is hoped that much social 
intercourse between the two families will 
begin during the period of the visit, and con- 
tinue thereafter. 

Although precedent indicates that this type 
of a visit is not damaging to the visiting 
child, much care will be taken to insure 
against this eventuality. All that can be 
known about the child's disposition, char- 
acter, interests, habits, likes, dislikes, emo- 
tional stability, etc., will be taken into ac- 
count in the matching process, following a 
firm determination that the child wishes to 
be a part of the program, and, In the opinion 
of the professional staff persons involved, he 
or she is secure enough.in his or her feel- 
ings about himself and family to be able to 
take part. At any time there should appear 
evidence that the child may be uncomfort- 
ably placed away from his family the child 
will be returned to his own home. 

An evaluation is built into the program in 
order to determine its effect on the children, 
families and neighborhoods involyed. On 
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the basis of this evaluation, a decision will 

be made as to whether or not this program 

attains its objectives, and if it should be con- 

tinued and expanded. 

THE PROPER RACIAL APPROACH: ACCENT ON 
UNDERSTANDING 


(By Clifford E. Carpenter) 


A wide-eyed newspaperman—let's confess 
it, the editor of this newspaper—while on a 
recent assignment to Latin America, re- 
marked to the U.S. Ambassador to a par- 
ticular Latin nation that there was a re- 
markable lack of any sort of discrimina- 
tion among blacks and whites. 

“True,” said the Ambassador gently, “but 
discrimination wears more than one shirt, 
You are right that there is no color discrim- 
ination here * * but unless a person hap- 
pens to be born in this country, he can 
never vote, and he can never hold a govern- 
ment Job.” 

This footnote on discrimination, which 
exists in many forms everywhere on earth, 
is interesting to think about when one looks 
beyond the immediate trouble in Birming- 
ham. However violent, the current trouble 
will be settled, for the forces of moderation 
and the businessmen in those communities 
will no longer permit the visible extremes 
of segregation which have existed there. 

What then? Then come the subtle, the 
debatable forms of discrimination. Here the 
Negro, just as the white, will encounter dis- 
crimination by different levels of education, 
discrimination by business or civil stature 
discrimination by conduct, discrimination 
because of the size of the bankroll, discrim- 
ination in private club membership. 

The struggle against discrimination can- 
not end because it is a never-ending process 
of sorting out and correcting patently un- 
fair discriminatory practices on the one hand, 
and keeping hands off private discrimina- 
tory practices which involve only the persons 
directly affected. 

These refiections funnel attention on a Ut- 
tle pilot project in Rochester which, in its 
long-range impact, may be of more signifi- 
cance than Birmingham. 

This is the practical—and highly sensi- 
tive—youth board plan to run a program 
called “Accent on Understanding,” involv- 
ing perhaps no more than 16 Negro and white 
youngsters. 

The program assumes—and this is the 
essence of simplicity—that not even open 
housing and equal Job opportunities are the 
fundamental problems in white and non- 
white relationship. The basic problem, from 
which all others stem, is lack of mutual un- 
derstanding. We just don't know each 
other. 

This is the plan. Working with churches, 
the youth board will match up groups of 
white and nonwhite youngsters as closely as 
possible. That is, they will try to pair them 
off in comparable economic levels. 

Then white youngsters will live with Negro 
families for a while this summer. And Ne- 
gro youngsters will stay with white families 
for a while. 

What does the youth board hope to 
achieve? 

“Not just an exchange program,” says 
Executive Director William J. Bub, Jr., “not 
a program to get the Negro out of the slums; 
not a program to solve all cultural differ- 
ences; simply a program in orientation and 
in understanding.“ 

If at the end of this experiment, a white 
youngster can go to his parents and say 
“Why does Jim have to live in that neigh- 
borhood?” * * and the Negro boy can go 
to his parents and say, “We aren't the only 
ones with problems,” then this will be de- 
fined as establishing understanding, and 
that’s all the experiment seeks to start. Bub 
is confident it will blossom into families visit- 
ing families, 
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So far this little pilot project sounds easy. 

But look further. Switching homes is not 
expected to be difficult to accomplish because 
there are enough individuals of conscience 
to volunteer for the project. 

But what about the entire neighborhood? 
What will the all-white neighborhood think 
when the Johnsons play host to a Negro 
youngster and ask that he be accepted into 
neighborhood activities? What will the all- 
Negro neighborhood think when the reverse 
situation develops? 

So this pilot project will be a success 
or a flop not in proportion to the few young- 
sters or families directly participating, but 
on a basis of neighborhood acceptance and 
understanding. It is going to be up to not 
16 families or 16 Negro and white youngsters 
to see if an adventure in understanding is 
successful. It is going to be up to the hun- 
dreds of neighbors in each case to look into 
their consciences and see if they will help, 
in whatever small ways are suggested, even 
as humble as a backyard barbecue or driving 
to church together. 

This program will begin in a few weeks. 

It is a drop in the bucket, but a proper 
drop in the proper bucket, not a waste of 
time and effort. The youth board will be 
pleased to hear from any families wanting to 
cooperate. 

This “Accent on Understanding” is so vi- 
tally promising it deserves interest and help 
from all persons and organizations. 

In its functional practicality, it is a relief 
from the activities of groups which seem to 
think that the issuance of a statement or 
a position paper or a petition will solve hu- 
man problems; and who seem to be trying 
to emulate the gunmen of the Old West and 
see who can perform the fastest draw getting 
a statement on and off the typewriter. 


School Principal Remarks on School 
Prayer Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr, FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, appearing 
in a recent edition of the Jasper News, 
Jasper, Fla., under the column “You and 
Your School,” was an excellent article 
by Mr. M. L. Powell, principal of the 
high school of that town, concerning 
the recent decision handed down by the 
US. Supreme Court on the reading of 
the Bible and reciting of the Lord's 
Prayer in our public schools. I have 
read this with interest since it is the 
comments of a school principal and it 
is for this reason that I am bringing it 
to your attention. Mr. Powell’s article 
reads as follows: 

Since the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in which the 
required reading of the Bible and a required 
public prayer in public schools were declared 
to be unconstitutional, several people have 
asked what would be the status of this mat- 
ter in our schools of Jasper when schools 
open for the fall term. As far as we are 
concerned the status will be unchanged and 
we will continue to operate as we always 
have untll forbidden to do so by some local 
level of higher authority than we. To us 
this whole matter hinges on the single word 
“required.” To us it seems that the Su- 
preme Court was saying in effect that no 
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State, county, or city board of public instruc. 
tion could require that the classroom 
teachers in its system to read or have read 
the Bible or to pray or to have prayer said 
in the respective classrooms. Even in our 
school we shall in all Hkelihood not spe- 
cifically require that teachers do this but 
we shall very strongly recommend that this 
be done on a yoluntarily basis. We shall 
very likely never recommend the dismissal 
of a teacher for the failure to do this, for a 
teacher failing to do this other grounds for 
dismissal might well be explored. 

Let’s go back and look at this word “re- 
quired” again. If the schools and the class- 
room teachers of Florida and the other 
States of the Union were reading the Bible 
and saying prayers simply and only because 
it was a legal requirement then this activity 
was nothing more than sounding brass and 
atinkling cymbal. Butsuch we do not think 
was the case. 

We believe that the vast majority of teach- 
ers in the classrooms of America are men and 
women dedicated and consecrated to the full 
and complete development of every student 
who comes within our care. In this develop- 
ment they.have in mind the mental, the 
physical, the social, and the moral and the 
spiritual development of the child. We be- 
lieve that these teachers are dedicated and 
consecrated to the preservation of the re- 
ligious principles of the Founding Fathers of 
this great Nation who had an abounding 
faith in an Almighty God, There was no 
solace or comfort for the athesist in the na- 
tional life then and there should be none 
now. Surely, it’s the tragic freedom of an 
individual man to be an athesist if he so 
desires but simply because he does is no 
reason why the vast majority of teachers and 
schoolchildren should be denied the privi- 
lege and the right of reading the Bible and 
praying in their classrooms as often as they 
may desire. It ls our humble and considered 
opinion that the matter of the legality of 
reading the Bible and praying in the school- 
rooms of America should not enter the pic- 
ture from either side. It should not be 
legally required nor should it be legally de- 
nied. There are some problems that can- 
not be solved through legalistic procedure. 
The development of moral and spiritual 
values within the hearts and minds of school- 
children is one of them. This must be left 
to the recruitment procedures of the ad- 
ministrative leaders of our respective schools. 

We do not, believe in nor ascribe to narrow 
minded bigotry in the selection of school 
personnel. We always ask a prospective 
candidate about his church affiliation. All 
other qualifications being in order we would 
give favorable consideration to a candidate 
be he Catholic, Jew, or Protestant. One 
thing we would demand that he be a man of 
faith with a belief in God. As a general rule, 
we do belive it to be a good recruitment prac- 
tice to employ those who come nearest to 
blending in with a harmonious atmosphere 
with the majority of a people in a community 
in matters of social custom and religion. 
This does not rule out the possibility of one 
of the minority faith being employed if he 
meet other conditions of employment. It 
seems to us that this matter of the Supreme 
Court denying the States the right to require 
the schools to require Bible reading and 
prayer in the public schools of the respective 
States is just another phase of diminishing 
the rights of the sovereign States to govern 
themselves, With things going as they now 
are it seems that this matter of States 
Rights will soon be a thing that has gone with 
the wind. As long as the tone of the Court 
remains as it is today, with just a little 
study and judgment one can predict with 
almost unerring accuracy what the decision 
will be in any given case. Cases seem to be 
prejudged rather than being tried on their 
merits. There seems to be a great govern- 
mental need for taking a close look and 
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making a close study in regards to the Su- 
preme Court. 

It is the least check and balances of any 
of our major governmental agencies of our 
Nation. It is no more sacred or free from 
possible error than is the legislative or the 
executive branch of the Government. It 
should not necessarily have the last and 
final words, in matters, law and Government. 
The Court has done with the Constitution 
what many people have done with the Bible— 
they have made it mean anything that they 
wanted it to mean and that is seemed to be 
expedient for it to mean at the moment. 
It is a superfluous decision and a stretch of 
the imagination for the Court to say that 
for the States to require the reading of the 
Bible and prayer in the public schools were 
tantamount to the establishment of a 
religion, 


Honesty Needed on Store Shelves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, in recent weeks the chorus of voices 
in support of S. 387, the truth-in-pack- 
aging bill sponsored by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], has grown loud and clear. I 
think the evidence is overwhelming that 
the vast majority of the American peo- 
ple want this legislation to protect the 
consumer and businessman from the 
minority of manufacturers and proces- 
sors who have engaged in deceptive 
packaging. 

The Lapeer County Press, the Nation's 
largest rural weekly newspaper, recently 
endorsed S. 387 in an editorial head- 
lined, “Honesty Needed on Store 
Shelves.” I commend the editorial to 
the attention of my colleagues and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxconv. 

Honesty NEEDED on STORE SHELVES 


The truth-in-packaging bill is getting the 
same tough sledding in Congress as earlier 
attempts to put a plain label on interest. 

In the packaging bill Senator Hart wants 
to bring nothing more than a little plain 
honesty to store shelves. He would 

1, Put the net weight on the front panel 
of the package. 

2. Establish resonable standards of weight. 
The use of such odd sizes as 13% ounces 
would be outlawed. 

3. Prohibit cents-off legends as an integral 
part of a package's label. 

4. Prohibit quantity descriptive words such 
as big gallon" or “Jumbo quart." 

5, Establish standards for quantity decla- 
rations such as a meaning for “serving.” 

6, Give information about ingredients. 

What it boils down to is that a package 
shall not bear false witness. 

The food industry fights it with the charge 
that is is “unnecessary interference.” 

We don't think it is when the industry has 
shown plainly that it is unwilling or unable 
to police itself. When the price of a can of 
coffee remains the same but the manufac- 
turer puts “15 cents Off” on the lid, it's cheat- 
ing. When a can of cherries is full of juice 
but only half full of cherries, the consumer 
deserves & little protection. 

Industry spokesmen say they are forced 
into it through competition. If the other 
guy does it, they say they have to do it, 
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The spectacle of some of the country’s 
largest. corporations caught in competitive 
pickpocket activities is not a pretty one. 
They should be glad that Congress offers 
them a way out of the mess through a law 
that would make deception dishonest for all. 


The Space Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HOWARD EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA” 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. President, 
based on conversations with hundreds 
of people in Oklahoma and correspond- 
ence I receive every day in my office, I 
doubt there are many subjects of more 
importance to the American people than 
this Nation's space program. 

Perhaps Oklahomans are a bit more 
interested in space because of our various 
associations—past, present, and future 
with this great program. 

For example, Oklahoma is one of the 
few States that claims two astronauts— 
Maj. L. Gordon Cooper of Shawnee and 
Capt. Tom Stafford of Weatherford. 
The first National Conference on Peace- 
ful Uses of Space, now an annual na- 
tional event, was held in Tulsa. The 
late Senator Robert S. Kerr, of Okla- 
homa, was chairman of the Senate Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences Committee 
at the time of his death and I am proud 
to have been chosen to succeed him as a 
member of that distinguished group. 
Then, of course, we in Oklahoma claim 
Mr. James E. Webb, Administrator of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. Senator Kerr used to say 
Mr. Webb is the most distinguished 
Oklahoman that North Carolina ever 
produced. . 

Because of this interest, then, I know 
my fellow Oklahomans were as pleased 
as I was to read the series of articles on 
the space program recently published in 
the Daily Oklahoman at Oklahoma City. 

Written by Allan Cromley, the Okla- 
homan’s Washington correspondent, 
these articles give insight into the com- 
plexities of the space program which I 
have not seen in any other publication 
and I see a good many newspapers and 

agazines. 
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To my knowledge, Mr. Cromley does 
not fancy himself a science writer. But, 
he has the experience of having covered 
all the manned spacecraft launchings 
from Cape Canaveral, has spent hours 
upon hours in Senate Space Committee 
hearings, and has other credentials as a 
basis for writing these articles. 

Mr. President, I congratulate Mr. 
Cromley for his craftmanship, commend 
the Daily Oklahoman for publishing this 
series, and ask unanimous consent that 
these articles be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rre- 
orp, as follows: 
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Key TarGer Date IN US, Space PROGRAM: 
M (Moon) Dar, 1969: LUNAR Trip IN 
PLANNING STAGE 

(By Allan Cromley) 

WasHIncTton,—It's M (Moon) day in 1969, 
and 3 astronauts are ready in their 45- 
ton Apollo spacecraft atop their Saturn V 
booster about 350 feet above the palmetto- 
covered flats of Cape Canaveral. 

After Government expenditures of at least 
$10 million a day for the last 6 years, their 
6-million-pound 3-stage system is fueled 
and ready. 

It. blasts off with the most thunderous 
roar ever heard as five 1.5-million-pound- 
thrust engines ignite kerosene and liquid 
oxygen. 

About 30 miles up the first stage burns 
out, jettisons, and the second stage comes 
on with a i-million-pound push. It burns 
liquid hydrogen at 429° below zero. 

A third stage puts the Apollo spacecraft 
into orbit, then shuts down while they coast 
around the earth. 

Computors calculate the exact instant to 
fire the third stage again and thus shove 
Apollo toward the moon—239,000 miles 
away—at an escape velocity of 25,000 miles 
an hour. 

The astronauts take 2½ days to reach 
the vicinity of the moon, while its gravity 
gradually takes over from the pull of the 
earth. 

Using equipment not yet Invented, the 
astronauts guide their three-part Apollo into 
a moon orbit. Then two of them descend 
from it to the moon in their LEM—a buglike 
lunar excursion module. 

They hold their breath while touching 
down on a lunar surface which they are 
not sure of. They get out and explore the 
vicinity, then return to their LEM. 

They and their computors have to make 
calculations even more intricate than re- 
quired by the Mercury program way back 
in 1962 and 1963. 

They join up with their command ship, 
hopefully ignite their return rockets (other- 
wise they're stuck forever in lunar orbit) 
and after 2½ days begin reentry into the 
earth's atmosphere, 

They're going 25,000 miles an hour, and 
their heat shield will have to take 10 times 
the heat of Astronaut Gordon Cooper's 
Faith-7. 

Finally they land in the ocean and are 
recovered like the Mercury astronauts. 

That, in a tiny, tiny capsule, is America’s 
space goal for the 1960's over which contro- 
versy is looming. 

Does it sound like an impossible assign- 
ment? Perhaps, but many never dreamed 
of man sending a small machine into orbit 
until Sputnik came beeping over the horizon 
in 1957. 

Experts Drrrrn Over How Soon MANNED 

Moon SHOT SHOULD BE ATTEMPTED 


(By Allan Cromley) 


Wasuincron.—Like motherhood, America’s 
space program is here to stay. 

To challenge its sanctity is to invite de- 
nunciation from yisionarles as well as those 
who benefit commercially from the billions 
the Government is spending. 

And when you talk about the space pro- 
gram, you are really talking about putting 
aman on the moon, because that is where 
most of the money is going. 

Thus, despite the emphasis which National 
Aeronautics and Space Administrator James 
E. Webb attempts to put on automated 
scientific space probes and satellites, more 
than $3.7 billion of the agency's $5.7 billion 
budget this year is for manned spaceflight. 

Although virtually no one in the scientific 
community challenges the ultimate goal of a 
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lunar landing, there are mutterings that we 
are attempting to get there too soon. 

And in Congress not so long ago the Repub- 
Iican minority policy committee issued a 
study which asked, “Is it more important to 
have a man on the moon than to conquer 
cancer, free ourselves from the tragic 
chains of mental illness, feed the 17 
million Americans who, we are told, go to bed 
hungry each night?” 

That triggered Senator CLINTON P. ANDER- 
son, Democrat, of New Mexico, chairman 
of the Space Committee, into a full-dress 
reply. He asked, “Can we be sure that some 
of those in public life who would slash 
billions from the space program would not 
then vote against social welfare legislation?” 

Although there may be a few small cuts 
in the budget, the House and Senate Space 
Committees show little inclination to put on 
the brakes. 

Their members are generally gung-ho, 
particularly after each announcement of a 
Russian space achievement. 

Recently, after the front pages blossomed 
with big headlines about new Soviet records, 
including the adventure of Valentina 
Tereshkova, first woman in space, ANDERSON 
irritably asked Robert C. Seamans, Jr., As- 
sociate NASA Administrator, why the United 
States has no astronette program. 

“Valentina apparently does not have the 
kind of background that we could feel im- 
portant in our program. She is not a pilot,” 
replied Seamans. 

Said AnDERSON, “Aren’t we being a little 
bit stiff-necked in our attitude? It is like 
saying nobody can drive an auto except race- 
track drivers.“ 

Seamans said NASA has giyen the matter 
consideration. 

“Have you? Is that a statement of fact?” 
asked Senator STUART SYMINGTON, Democrat, 
of Missouri. 

After a few such exchanges between Con- 
gress and NASA it becomes apparent that so 
far as our lawmakers are concerned, the sky 
is indeed the limit for our man (and woman) 
in space program. 


Space Cnrrie Says Moon CONTAINS UNKNOWN 
PERILS 


(By Allan Cromley) 

WasnHincton.—“The moon is at our back 
door, and its exploration a generation from 
now will seem a simple matter.” 

That's one scientist's enthusiastic assess- 
ment of the U.S. effort to put Americans on 
the moon by 1970. 

But another scientist says, “I don't see 
anything magic about doing it this decade. 
The moon has been there a long time and 
will continue to be there a long time.” 

Between those two views is a wide range 
of opinion, and it's being expressed with in- 
creasing volume and frequency these days. 

Not often, however, do you hear an out- 
and-out “devil's adyocate’—someone who's 
willing to publicly question the wisdom of 
a program that will cost a $10,000-a-year 
man enough in taxes by 1970 to buy a new 
automobile. 

Considered from that angle, President 
Kennedy was not overstating the case 2 
years ago when he announced an all-out, 
$20 to 840 billion effort to put Ameri- 
cans on the moon and bring them back 
safely in the 1960's. 

Kennedy said, “I am asking Congress and 
the country to accept a firm commitment to 
a new course of action—a course which 
will last for many years and carry very 
heavy costs.“ 

The most outspoken scientific critic of our 
moon is Philip H. Abelson, direc- 
tor of the Carnegie Institution's geophysical 
laboratory and editor of Science magazine. 
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He said he sees nothing magic about do- 
ing it this decade, He also sees tremendous 
pitfalis ahead. 

“One respectable scientist has said the 
moon is covered with a dust layer that is 
unable to support weight, sort of a quick- 
rte the lunar landing vehicle lands on the 
moon it would sink right down into this 
surface. 

“Someone else suggested that If one 
touched the surface of the moon it would 
explode. 

“Someone else I heard suggests that if the 
equipment landed on the moon, the sur- 
face would stick to the equipment so that 
when a man tried to take off again it would 
be sort of like a sticky mud. 

“How can an engineer design for all these 
possible catastrophies ahead of time?” Dr. 
Abelson asked. 

His point is that NASA is not sufficlently 
exploring the moon with unmanned, auto- 
mated devices before it begins designing huge 


Abelson’s theory is that NASA simply 
hasn't put the care and preparation into its 
moon probes that it has in its 100 percent 
successful manned spaceflight Mercury pro- 
gram. 

Cries SEE Lrrrze SCIENTIFIC YIELD IN 
Hurrrep Moon VOYAGE 


(By Allan Cromley) 


WasHINGTON.—Like a rich and free-spend- 
ing uncle, the Nation’s space program has its 
critics as well as sycophants, 

The critics are apt to be outsiders, and 
the unqualified supporters are apt to be 
beneficiaries, in one way or another, of the 
huge Government sums needed to finance 
our trip to the moon, 

Scientists—at least those who venture out 
of their laboratories onto the public stage— 
generally seem to approve Uncle Sam's stu- 
pendous effort to conquer space with manned 
vehicles. 

This series will report their attitudes, but 
first a few words from a couple of dissenters. 

Polykarp Kusch, chairman of the physics 
department at Columbia University, New 
York City, says the scientific objectives of 
the program are limited and “I foresee no 
yield of major new scientific knowledge.” 

He objects to “a certain flamboyance, a 
mood of haste, which is attached to the 
program. To my mind this Is not the mark 
of first-class scientific research. 

"I doubt the results will be worth the in- 
vestment of men * * * and national emo- 
tion and drive.” 

He would direct part of our space energies 
to such problems as the lowering water table 
in the West, air and water pollution, mental 
illness, and harnessing solar energy. 

To the argument that our venture into 
space is analogous to Christopher Colum- 
bus’ trip across the Atlantic, Philip H 
Abelson, director of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion's geophysical laboratory, emphatically 
objects. 

“Columbus was seeking economic returns. 
He wished to bring back wealth of the In- 
dies. He had no way of knowing that the 
Americas lay in his pathway,” Ableson said. 

“We are in a different position, for with 
out great telescopes and astrophysical mea- 
surements we can look at space and make an 
estimate of what is there * * * something 
that Columbis could not do.” 

He thinks the United States is in com- 
petition with the Russians “on a thousand 
different fronts” and that the race to the 
moon is just one of them. 
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“If we get preeminence in only 1 and 
lose out on the other 999, it just doesn't 
make sense.” 

Obviously, Ableson is out of step with 
most of his colleagues, and their overwhelm- 
ing support of the space program will be 
taken up in a subsequent article. 
AMERICAN SCIENTISTS INTRIGUED BY CHAL- 

LENGE OF SPACE EXPLORATION 
(By Allan Cromley) 

WASHINGTON.—There’s something about 
space exploration that stirs the lyricism of 
otherwise cold, factual scientists. 

They temporarily discard empirical formu- 
las and become experts in the fields of phi- 
losophy and sociology. 

Just Usten to the rhapsodizing of physi- 
cists, chemists and biologists who were re- 
cently asked by the Senate Space Committee 
to comment on the U.S. effort to put men on 
the Moon and return them safely during the 
1960's. 

Said Prof. Colin S. Pittendrich, head of 
the biology department, Princeton Univer- 
sity: “I feel the real justification for the 
program is that in an Elizabethan sense it 
confronts society with an immense challenge 
which I cannot really see we are free to turn 
away from. 

“Not since Darwin, and before him Co- 
pernicus, has science had the opportunity 
or so great an impact on our overall view of 
nature 

“At stake is the chance to get a new per- 
spective on what Thomas Huxley called pat- 
tern of search and migration that has moti- 
vated man throughout his history. 

“It will not be long before the Moon seems 
as close as man's place in nature.” 

Said Dr. Frederick Seitz, President of the 
National Academy of Sciences: ** * * itisa 
continuation of the Antarctic. The Moon is 
at our back door, and its exploration a gen- 
eration from now will seem a simple matter.” 

Said Lloyd V. Berkner, president of the 
Graduate Research Center of the Southwest: 
“There is a motivation in space exploration 
which cannot be ignored. It is the aspira- 
tion of men to reach out to the stars, to ac- 
complish what men have not accomplished 
before. 

“A great program must have goals. With- 
out such goals, our efforts would be hap- 
hazard, spasmodic, and wasteful.” 

Said Lee A. DuBridge, president of the 
California Institute of Technology: “An ad- 
venture into the unknown has always been 
the great challenge to human beings * * * 
that is the thing that sets men apart from 
animals—the spirit of adventure.” 

He said that men don’t know how to cure 
cancer or abolish hunger throughout the 
world, “but we do know how to go into space, 
and in this real and practical world we'd 
better go ahead.” 

“A renaissance of the ploneering spirit,” 
said Martin M. Schwarzchild, head of the as- 
tronomy department, Princeton University. 


SECURITY DEPENDS ON SPACE PRESTIGE 
(By Allan Cromiley) 


WasHINGTON.—Curling around the fringes 
of the man-in-space debate is a wisp of 
smoke from inextinguishable embers. 

Never answered, but seemingly always 
present, is the question: what relevance 
does the civilian space program of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion (NASA) have to our national security? 

At least one influential Congressman, Rep- 
sentative OLIN E. Tracus, Democrat, of 
Texas, chairman of the House subcommit- 
tee which authorizes the man-in-space 
budget, thinks the lunar exploration pro- 
gram can only be justified on military 
grounds. 


“It's imperative to our national secu- 
rity that we dominate space,” he said, “The 
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moon is incidental. It's the technology we 
develop in getting to the moon that is 
important.” 

He favors plunging ahead on development 
of an orbiting space station. 

“The only way we can contribute to peace- 
ful uses of space is to be there first with 
men and equipment.” 

Although the instinct of many bureau- 
crats Is to build an empire, Secretary of De- 
fense Robert S. McNamara told a House 
Appropriations Subcommittee: 

“I think there is no clear requirément 
for miiltary purposes for manned operations 
in space as we look at the future today. 

“But should one develop it could come 
so suddenly in-a fleld in which the lead- 
time for development is so long that I be- 
lieve we must anticipate that possibility by 
carrying out work associated with putting 
a man in space for military purposes.“ 

What could be a vendetta between Mc- 
Namara and James E. Webb, head of NASA, 
for control of our space program, was stifled 
last January 21, when they signed a sort 
of nonaggression pact. 

It provided for a Joint planning board to 
insure that the Defense Department had a 
say in Gemini, a project designed to put two 
men in orbit late next year. 

Despite McNamara’s equanimity, Air Force 
Generals are said to be champing at the bit, 
ae of NASA's authority in the space 

lä. 

Even so, the Department of Defense 
budget deyoted to space operations next 
year is not exactly peanuts—81.7 billion for 
29 projects. 

Add that to NASA’s request for $5.7 bil- 
lion, and we have a $7.4 billion program. 


Space Has Irs PORK BARREL 
(By Allan Cromley) 

WaSHINGTON.—As casually as a farmer 
might talk about a new barn door, a space 
official detailed plans recently for Cape 
Canaveral building nearly as tall as the 
Washington monument and with 5 acres of 
uncluttered floor space and 450 feet of un- 
obstructed headroom. 

George M. Low, Director of NASA space- 
craft and flight missions, said they would 
need a door 45 stories high, in order to move 
huge moon rockets in and out of the assem- 
bly structure. : 

He was seeking to justify part of the $800 
million which NASA is asking for construc- 
tion of facilities next year. The agency's 
total proposed outlay is $5.7 billion. 

James E. Webb, NASA Administrator, was 
brought up short by Senator SPESSARD L. 
Holt. AxD, Democrat, of Florida, who wanted 
to know where each dollar was to be spent. 

Hotianp wanted a complete geographical 
breakdown, “so we can intelligently tell our 
people what is to be done in their areas.“ 

Webb explained that the information was 
available in four volumes compiled by NASA 
for the benefit of the committee. He added 
that a private firm had reproduced the mate- 
rial and was selling it to industry at $40 a 
volume. 

HoLLAaAND was not satisfied. He wanted it 
chapter and verse, and the NASA material 
was cluttered with strange terminology. 

„I'd like to have a clear picture of just 
what you propose to do in Florida next year,” 
he told Webb. 

“A good many States are not involved in 
this construction program,” Webb said. 

Senator KENNETH KEATING, Republican, of 
New York, joined HoLLAND in the demand for 
home area information. Im putting in a 
formal request, here and now,” he said. 

A wag at the press table drew a picture 
of a barrel and labeled it, “An Orbiting Pork 
Barrel.” The paper was circulated with grins 
through the audience. 
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HOLLAND was adamant, however, and Chair- 
man CLINTON P. ANDERSON, Democrat, of New 
Mexico, slowed the testimony down to a 
snail's pace, while each installation was dug 
out of the records for the benefit of com- 
mittee members. 

There wasn’t much of the space program 
explained to Congress that day, but several 
Senators obtained material for newsletters 
to the homefolks. 

In a way, however, it was reassuring to 
know that the space program is not above 
close —albeit covetous—scrutiny by the peo- 
ple’s representatives on Capitol Hill. 


Moon A STEPPINGSTONE TO Mars 
(By Allan Cromley) 

WasHINGTON.—The military benefits are 
doubtful, the cost is astronomical, and 
many other problems face the Nation. 

Why, then, spend somewhere between $20 
billion and $40 billion during the next 6 or 7 
years to put two men on the moon for a few 
fleeting hours? 

After perusing reams of literature on the 
subject and listening to congressional testi- 
mony, you find no pat answers but reach a 
few conclusions. 

You have to agree with even the most 
skeptical scientists that man ls going to do 
it someday. It's just a matter of when and 
who—us or the Russians. 

You also vividly remember the statement 
of Dr. Frederick Seitz, president of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, that “it is un- 
thinkable that our society, particularly 
Western society, can ignore this challenge.” 

But most of all you are impressed by the 
plea of Prof. Colin S. Pittendrich, head of 
the biology department of Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

— ES of the moon is only a Sepping: 
stone to exploration of Mars, and with tha 
should come answers to the most e 
question of all time — the origin of life, 

Pittendrich cited scientific theory “that 
the development of life itself was only one 
chapter in the natural history of the earth. 

“Chemical systems capable of reproducing 
themselves had their origin in the sequence 
of chemical changes that were part of the 
planet's early history.“ 

He sald there are recent estimates that the 
number of star systems in the universe with 
planets comparable to our own total “10 to 
the 18th.” That's 10 times 10 times 10 and 
so forth 18 times—“a number so staggering 
as to be essentially meaningless for most of 
us,“ said Pittendrich, “then we shall have 
an enlightening answer to our question of 
the improbsbility and uniqueness in the 
origin of life as a whole. 

“Arising twice in a single eee sys- 
tem, it is almost certain occur abun- 
dantly elsewhere in the 8 number 
of comparable planetary systems through- 
out the universe.” 

It's difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
the United States will put men on the moon 
someday. 

It’s just a subsidiary—but increasingly 
controversial—matter of when. 


Equal Employment Opportunities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 
Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a timely 
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and inspiring message from a business- 
man in my area, Mr. Charles J. Futter- 
man, president of Shoppers Markets, 
Inc. In these days of stressed human 
relations, it is encouraging to find our 
business leaders supporting efforts to 
promote fair employment and human 
dignity. 

Mr. Futterman’s statement, from 
Shoppers Talk for June 1963, follows: 

FROM THE PRESIDENT 


As a child, I was brought up in the great 
American tradition that all people were 
created equal, and that in the United States 
of America it doesn't make any difference 
what your race, color, or religion is. When 
I became a young man and went out into 
the world, I soon found out differently. 

Now—our country is at the crossroads, 
and the Negro people are asking for that 
which every American child is taught in 
school is their inalienable right. The right 
of equal opportunity, the right to live like 
an American, with dignity, wherever he 
chooses. 

And isn't it about time. 

For the benefit of all fellow employees of 
this company, I want to make our position 
very clear. 

“The hiring and promotion for all posi- 
tions shall be on the basis of qualifications, 
irrespective of race, religion, or nationality.” 

I don’t know how to make it any plainer 
than that but, just in case there are any 
doubts, I will explain it by saying that “there 
shal] be no hiring practice that will dis- 
criminate against Negroes in any depart- 
ment, or in any one of our stores, wherever 
it may be. And that on the basis of merit 
(one human being against another), no 
Negro will be denied promotion because of 
the color of his skin, when I say promotion 
I mean all the way. 

CHARLES J. FUTTERMAN. 


Legend of John Henry Born in West 
Vi . . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the legend of John Henry, the 
hero of popular folk ballads, sprang 
from the construction of a railroad tun- 
nel near Hinton, W. Va., as told in a re- 
cent article in the Charleston (W. Va.) 
Gazette-Mail. The article tells how the 
real John Henry, a hand-driller literally 
killed himself trying to compete with a 
steam drill. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

A STEEL-DRIVING Man 

John Henry, a folklore character as im- 
portant in American literature as Paul 
Bunyan, was born in West Virginia. His fame 
has spread throughout the world. John 
Henry is a symbol of the struggle between 
human labor and the increasingly important 
machine. Many guitar-picking Mountain- 
eers sing the ballad which bears his name. 

The legend of John Henry sprang from the 
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construction of Big Bend Tunnel on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad near Hinton 
in 1873 (another was built in 1934). There 
Was a real John Henry, a muscular Negro, 
who worked on the Big Bend Tunnel. He 
“drove steel,” that is, he used a great sledge 
to drive a steel drill into rock, the resulting 
hole later being packed with explosives for 
blasting. 

John Henry, himself, or his foreman, ac- 
cording to legend, made a bet that he could 
drive more steel than a steam drill which had 
been brought to the site. With a 20-pound 
hammer in each hand, John Henry drilied 
two holes 7 feet deep in 35 minutes. The 
steam drill made only one hole 9 feet deep. 
But John Henry paid for his victory, burst- 
ing a blood vessel and falling dead. 

The real John Henry possibly died under 
a rock fall in the tunnel. But his legend 
lives on, a bit of West Virginia folklore which 
has enriched the national cultural heritage. 


Remember the Captive States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert the follow- 
ing editorial on the subject of captive 
states which appeared in the Rock Is- 
land Argus on Monday, July 15, 1963: 

REMEMBER THE Caprive STATES 

The greatest international crime is being 
perpetrated today in Eastern Europe. It is 
the Soviet subjugation of the Baltic States, 
of Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Czechoslovakia. Yet very little is heard 
about it because the Communists manage to 
keep the world in a white heat of indigna- 
tion over the white man’s wrongs in Africa 
and the United States, where actually there 
has been steady progress toward freedom and 
prosperity. 

To overcome this situation, Captive Na- 
tions Week was created by resolution of 
Congress 4 years ago and proclaimed by 
President Eisenhower. Its 1963 observance 
begins tomorrow and will continue through 
July 26. 

President Kennedy issued a proclamation 
about it, but with little fanfare. In fact, 
U.S. observance of it is cramped by the pres- 
ence of the American delegation in Moscow 
for the United States-British-Russian talks 
on a nuclear test ban. But before that, the 
State Department created a poor setting for 
the week by sounding out congressional 
sentiment on the question of whether the 
United States should waive objections to the 
Kadar regime in Hungary, The response 
was not very conciliatory. 

Every one of the captive states was en- 
slaved in violation of a specific wartime 
agreement, signed and sealed and stili in 
existence, and not subject to vague interpre- 
tation, pledging free elections to determine 
the political wishes of their people. The 
Communists tried the elections only in Hun- 
gary, where they lost twice; then they came 
down with the iron heel. Ceechosloviakia 
was seized by a revolutionary coup. 

While it is true that the chance of freeing 
any of these states is not great at the mo- 
ment, much is to be gained by keeping the 
world aware of the Communist perfidy and 
terror which brought about their enslave- 
ment. 

The world needs a frequent reminder of 
the way the Communists operate and their 
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regard for their pledged word. The people in 
the captive lands need to be shown that they 
aren't forgotten. If the truth can arrest the 
advance of communism, it can eventually 
liberate the victims. We need the support 
of these people in event of hostilities be- 
tween Russia and the Western World. They 
would be a thorn in the Russian flesh from 
the beginning. Indeed, knowledge of the 
trouble they could expect in captive lands 
is one of the leading deterrents to Soviet 
aggression in Western Europe. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, the history 
of tyranny holds no greater story of 
oppression, for size, extent and cruelty, 
than that of the peoples we designate as 
captive nations. No colonial power or 
combination of powers has ever touched 
the scale of enslavement like that by 
which the harsh hand of colonial com- 
munism directly grasps the lives of nearly 
half the world and threatens the peace 
and welfare of the other half. 

The brutal Communist suppression of 
human rights is the central political and 
moral fact in the world today. It is this 
fact which underlies all the basic ten- 
sions suffered by the world and pervades 
and hobbles all international efforts to 
seek peace. It is my conviction that 
peace will be impossible until this dark 
influence is overcome and once-free peo- 
ples can breath free air again, in charge 
of their own distinies. At this time in 
history, we should be wary of Soviet 
ventures into friendliness with us. We 
know they are driven by fear of the 
divisions in their own camp. We ought 
to proceed with caution lest we be en- 
trapped by the cordiality of the Russian 
bear; and lest we find we have bartered 
away the cause of the captive nations and 
gravely compromised our own. 

It is well that we observe Captive Na- 
tions Week as a reminder that Is both 
sorrowful and chilling. We, in this 
House of free institutions, should make 
every effort to keep this event high in 
the minds of our negotiators who are 
at this moment, in the midst of Captive 
Nations Week, engaged in cordial meet- 
ings with the Soviets in Moscow itself. 
The ever-growing list of captive nations 
should serve to show what the friendly 
Soviets really have in mind for us. Each 
of these names is associated with a great 
national history and with the eternal 
battle for human freedom: Poland, Hun- 
gary, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, White 
Ruthenia, Rumania, East Germany, the 
Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Chi- 
na, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North 
Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cos- 
sackia, Turkestan, North Vietnam, Cuba. 

This is a tragic catalog, Mr. Speaker. 
Let us never forget what it means. 
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“Law of the Land,” a Book Review 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Record, I wish to 
include a brief review of a book written 
by Warren Jefferson Davis, entitled “Law 
of the Land.” This review, which ap- 
peared in the American Bar Association 
Journal of June 27, 1963, was prepared 
by Mr. Loyd Wright, former president of 
the American Bar and a practicing at- 
torney in the city of Los Angeles, Calif. 
It is my hope that after reading this 
review Americans who are interested in 
constitutional government will examine 
the book in full. 

The review follows: 

Mr. Davis, one of the West’s more distin- 
guished and better-known constitutional 
lawyers, has written an interesting and pro- 
vocative book in which he reviews the pres- 
ent drift of American Government. It is a 
book that every lawyer should read. He has 
done a tremendous amount of research, and 
while some view what has been going on 
emotionally, and consequently accept the 
invasion of personal rights and departure 
from law as proper, the book nevertheless 
will point up the demise of stare decisis and 
the dangers interent in a “free-wheeling 
government”, 

The first chapter deals with the Federal 
encroachment on States’ rights, which is per- 
mitted by current Supreme Court decisions. 
Mr. Davis cannot understand how the Court 
can so brazenly overlook the 9th and 10th 
amendments of the Constitution and utilize 
the 14th amendment, which has never been 
adopted, as a wheelbarrow to spread the ide- 
ologies of foreigners, in contrast to funda- 
mental American concepts, 

He points out the sage observation of 
Montesquieu: “The deterioration of a gov- 
ernment begins with the decay of the prin- 
ciples on which it was founded.” 

The author advocates a brake on the “free- 
wheeling” Supreme Court, He suggests a 
conference of the Governors. 

He also suggests the doctrine of interpo- 
sition, but with political attorneys general 
who are so adept at watching the Gallup 
Fon such a proposal, in my opinion, is hope- 
ess. 

Under the chapter headed “Shackles for 
Liberty,” the author sets forth many illustra- 
tions of unwarranted and obviously uncon- 
stitutional actions which have been prac- 
ticed upon an unsuspecting public over the 
last 30 years. As you review these breaches 
of judicial ethics and governmental powers, 
you cannot help contemplating the extent 
to which our people, through their compla- 
cency, have permitted our servants (in all 
three branches of our Government) to ig- 
nore constitutional tenets, the observance 
of which made our Nation strong. 

Jeff, as the author is addressed by his 
friends in California, gives so many detailed 
instances of the avaricious encroachment of 
departments of government and of the Court 
upon the fundamental principles contained 
in the Constitution and adhered to until 
some 30 years ago that one contemplates 
whether the Fabian termites have not been 
successful in their efforts to destroy our 
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republican form of government and insti- 
tute a socialistic form of government which 
our forefathers so wisely avoided. 

By implication, by way of example he 
poses the question as to what the moral char- 
acter of the American people would have 
been if the affluent European nations had 
decided that the ploneers who came to our 
shores were not properly housed; that their 
standard of living was sub par; that their 
educational facilities were so crude that they 
could not possibly grow and expand and 
compete with the civilizations then current; 
and if, in order to make life better for the 
people who fled to America seeking indi- 
vidual freedom and religious opportunity of 
choice, they had spread their beneficence so 
that all could have had a free ride. 

The book is well documented and all 
lawyers should read it, for it will recall to 
their minds the fundamental training of our 
profession that principle is not the subject 
of barter; that integrity is not an instru- 
mentality of traffic for personal advance- 
ment; that fear is a poor substitute for cour- 
age; and that in his capacities as citizen 
and lawyer, has a special duty to perform. 

Loro WRIGHT, 


The Racial Situation in Danville 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, American 
Legion Post 1097, Danville, Va., on 
July 16, 1963, passed a resolution with re- 
spect to the racial strife in Danville. 
The crisis which arose in this hereto- 
fore peaceful and tranquil community 
where the races have lived in harmony 
for centuries was precipitated by lawless 
agitators from out of our State who came 
there for no purpose on earth except to 
foment discord and strife, and to violate 
the laws of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia. These malcontents succeeded in 
agitating the criminal element of our 
Negroes to such an extent that demon- 
strations and violations of law have been 
carried on for weeks. 

I am informed that this public mis- 
chief and flaunting of the law could have 
and would have been suppressed long ago 
but for agents of the Justice Depart- 
ment who came to Danville and associ- 
ated themselves and counseled with these 
irresponsible elements. They sought to 
harass and impede the local law enforce- 
ment agencies and even made an attack 
upon the honor and integrity of the 
Honorable A. M. Aiken, the distin- 
guished, beloved, and highly respected 
judge of the corporation court of Dan- 
ville. It is astonishing and shocking to 
learn that the very agency of our Gov- 
ernment set up to enforce law and to 
establish justice would conduct itself in 
any such fashion and thus demean and 
denigrate this highly important agency 
of our Government. In this crisis the 
least the Federal Government can do is 
to avoid hindering the States and the 
localities, and allow them to enforce the 
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law with a firm hand and a resolute will. 
If it is claimed that civil rights have or 
will be violated, the agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government may later come in and 
take such action as may be appropriate 
in the proper forum. 

I commend and call attention to the 
resolution of the American Legion of 
Danville in the hope that my colleagues 
in the Congress, as well as the subscrib- 
ers to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, may 
read it and better understand the situa- 
tion. As everyone knows, the American 
Legion is a nonpartisan, nonprofit, pa- 
triotic, and responsible organization. 

I am sure it will be of interest to the 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to 
know that Hon. W. C. “Dan” Daniel, 
past National Commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion, is a member of the post 
which adopted the resolution referred to. 

Under leave heretofore granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include the resolution 
which is as follows: 

A RESOLUTION BY THE AMERICAN LEGION OF 
DANVILLE, VA. 
PREAMBLE 

On May 31, 1963, members of the minority 
race in Danville commenced a series of dem- 
onstrations which degenerated into lawless- 
ness. These manifestations of discontent 
have fluctuated between a handful in num- 
ber to more than 150, Frequently they have 
been encouraged and/or supported by out- 
side agitators, many of them with subversive 
connections, the U.S. Department of Justice 
and the one-sided metropolitan press, They 
have resulted in extreme tensions, violence 
and the violations of the civil rights of the 
vast majority of the citizens of the commu- 
nity. 

We are sympathetic to the legitimate as- 
pirations of responsible people to improve 
their lot in life. At the sume time, we sub- 
mit that alinement with criminal and sub- 
versive elements, the violation of law and 
order, the trampling on the civil rights of 
the majority can do nothing toward bring- 
ing to fruition those aspirations, but can 
only retard progress. 

Crisis sometimes bring to the fore the best 
in men. This axiom can be applied in the 


current situation to those in our city in 


positions of responsibility and trust. 

Resolved, That, we highly commend Mayor 
Julian R. Stinson, City Manager T. Edward 
Temple, and their associates. We consider 
highly exemplary the conduct of the city 
and State police, the local FBI agents and 
the fire department in their efforts to main- 
tain law and order. We call especial atten- 
tion to the remarkable restraint they have 
exercised in the face of unwarranted and 
defenseless provocation. 

We support the Danville Bar Association 
in its praise and defense of Judge A. M. 
Aiken. 

Local industry and business deserve the 
support of the community for the use of 
sound judgment and maintenance of stabil- 
ity in the face of provocative harassment, 
threats and picketing. 

It is our judgment that the local ministers 
who have today publicly expressed an inter- 
est in the subject, could strengthen their 
position and better serve the interest of 
“religious principles” by encouraging the 
members of the minority race to divest them- 
selves of subversive elements dedicated to 
the destruction of Christianity. 

We consider as unwise, unbecoming and 
unhelpful the intrusion of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice in the affairs of our city. 
On the other hand, the intelligent and 
scholarly efforts of Commonwealth’s Attor- 
ney Eugene Link, City Attorney James A. H. 
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Ferguson and Special Counsel John Carter 
are a credit to orderly judicial procedure, 
calculated to result in equal application of 
the law. 
. We condemn the reporting of the metro- 
politan press and Columbia Broadcasting 
System Television as a travesty on the in- 
dustry's code of fairness and an insult to the 
intelligence of the American people. We 
call upon the appropriate committee of 
Congress and the Federal regulatory agencies 
to conduct fact-finding investigation. 

We view the reporting of the local press 
as fair and objective; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to City Manager T. Edward Tem- 
ple, Congressman WII IAN M. Tuck, for ap- 
propriate distribution and action, and to the 
press. 


ROTC Commissioning Exercise at Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 
June 7, 1963, Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity at Lexington, Va., was fortunate 
to have Maj. Gen. Stephen R. Hanmer, 
Chief of Personnel Operations of the 
Department of the Army, deliver the 
principal address at commissioning ex- 
ercises of the ROTC cadets in this year's 
graduating class. Because of the appli- 
cability of General Hanmer's advice to 
young men everywhere, I ask unanimous 
consent that his remarks be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESSES By MAJ. GEN. STEPHEN R. HANMER, 
CHIEF OF PERSONNEL OPERATIONS, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE ARMY, ROTC COMMISSION- 
ING EXERCISE, WASHINGTON AND LEE UNI- 
VERSITY, JUNE 7, 1963 
President Cole, Colonel Burch, distin- 

guished guests, cadets, ladies and gentlemen, 

it is my great privilege to participate in the 
commissioning exercise this morning—one 
which transmutes ROTC cadets into full- 
fledged officers of our Armed Forces—Army, 

Navy, and Marines. 

It is also my pleasure to be here on this 
spring morning in the great State of Vir- 
ginia and at this fine University, the virtues 
of which are widely known. 

Speaking of the virtues of Washington and 
Lee University reminds me of a speaker who, 
during a long and boring address, was extoll- 
ing the virtues of his alma mater, Yale. He 
stated that the very spelling of Yale was im- 
portant: 


Y—stands for you. 
A—stands for ability. 
L—stands for loyalty. 
E—stands for enterprise. 


He then proceeded to elaborate on each 
virtue in detail. Finally one of his listeners 
groaned and said audibly: “Thank goodness 
he didn't go to Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity.” 

Speaking seriously, however, I can’t tell you 
how much I am impressed with the history, 
honored traditions, growth and progress, and 
hopes and aspirations of Washington and 
Lee and the high accomplishments of its 
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graduates. Generally familiar with these 
things, I took special interest in steeping 
myself (before coming to be with you to- 
day) in last year’s report of your President 
of Washington and Lee in its 212th and 
213th years, in its third century, and in 
various other literature furnished me by 
Colonel Burch. What a record you have to 
be proud of since George Washington 
adopted and endowed the institution, and 
General Lee transformed the old, classical 
college into an institution of a modern type. 
I note that Genera] Lee modified the courses 
of study to meet the changed educational 
needs of the time; introduced courses in 
law, engineering, commerce, and journalism, 
the last two being the first of their kind 
in the United States; and by enthroning the 
honor system among the students fixed the 
traditions of chivalry, courtesy, and personal 
honor which have become distinguishing 
characteristics of Washington and Lee. Car- 
trying on in this tradition, successive ad- 
ministrations have modified the curriculum 
to meet changes in social conditions and 
educational needs, and have kept the in- 
stitution in an advanced position. 

Thirty-two years ago (less 4 days), I sat 
in a group such as yours and listened to 
a commissioning address giving sage advice 
on the opportunities and responsibilities of 
my generation. I thought, as many of you 
may be thinking now, unless youth has radi- 
cally changed (but I am sure it hasn't), that 
this was one of the necessary burdens of this 
busy and pleasant week which is the mile- 
stone of 4 years of effort culminating in the 
accomplishment of two long-sought objec- 
tlves—a degree and a military commission. 

Thus, taking a tip from the past, I will 
do away quickly with the formal part of 
my address on the world you live in and the 
opportunities and responsibilities that are 
yours, 

We often read or hear these days that your 
generation faces problems and perils greater 
than any ever known. There are plenty of 
people who say that civilization is hanging 
by a thread if not hopelessly doomed, and 
that coexistence with the Kremlin is a fate 
next to death. This reminds me of the cow- 
boy who went to a psychiatrist in a depressed 
state of mind and was asked what was his 
problem. “I've been home, home on the 
range, where the deer and the antelope play,” 
the Westerner said. “And all I hear out there 
is discouraging words.” 

Such a philosophy of doom not only breeds 
misery but is fatalistic and contrary to the 
American tradition to overcome obstacles. 
Yours is by no means the only generation 
over whom gloomy prophets have wrung their 
hands. If we read mankind’s records from 
antiquity in the perspective of experience, we 
realize that each great people has had prob- 
lems to face and that these problems loomed 
terrifying to the pessimists. History has 
proved the prophets of doom to be wrong 
and, I believe, they are wrong now and will 
always be wrong as long as there are young 
men and women with the courage and con- 
fidence and energy to stand up boldly to the 
responsibilities of their times. 

Your generation undoubtedly faces serlous 
problems, but it also has unprecedented ad- 
vantages, You live in a world infinitely more 
aware than ever before of the danger of de- 
structive and oppressive forces and better 
organized to control them. You live among 
fellow citizens better educated for effective 
citizenship than any large group of citizens 
has ever been. The national economy is still 
strong, and responsible officials are continu- 
ously studying the means whereby we may 
continue and increase that strength. The 
national security is better heeded, the Armed 
Forces are far stronger, the military defenses 
are in better shape, the Government and the 
people are more prepared and alert, than in 
any other peacetime period in our history. 
You as individuals have greater assurance of 
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prosperous lives and fruitful careers than any 
generation of young people has ever Known 
at any time. Taken all in all, our modern 
technology—which, despite the headlines, 
brings out a hundred blessings for every 
danger—is a technology that holds far more 
promise than it does threat. No generation 
has been as well equipped as yours with 
means to work out your problems. 

These advantages are yours to use; they 
will not operate to secure your future auto- 
matically if you are passive. The decisive 
elements of your individual and collective 
futures must, as always, come from within 
yourselves. 

On that note, I now want to talk about 
you as individual officers in the service of 
your choice or, for that matter, in whatever 
your future line of endeavor may be. 

In a few minutes, 47 of you will receive 
commissions in the Army, 1 in the Navy, 
and 3 in the Marines—the majority to serve 
your mandatory active duty to be prepared 
for any future emergency, and others to 
further your education before so serving. 
Since so many of you are about to become 
members of the military family, I feel priv- 
ileged to give you a few fatherly “pearls of 
wisdom” on personal attributes which will 
help lead to success in your proximate mill- 
tary and eventual civilian pursuits—I feel 
so privileged since, in a sense, I am the father, 
personnelwise, of the majority of the officers 
of our Army. 

Under the recent Army reorganization, I 
have been placed in charge of the newly 
formed Office of Personnel Operations 
charged with the assignment and career 
management of about 90,000 officers and 
some 868,000 enlisted personnel. In this 
job, as well as in previous personnel assign- 
ments, I am continually concerned with the 
evaluation of officers’ records to determine 
what kind of assignments they should have 
for their career development, for optimum 
utilization of their individual abilities and 
experience, and, to the maximum extent pos- 
sible, in furtherance of their own hopes and 
aspirations. This has giyen me considerable 
insight into those qualitles which enable 
some men to rise to the top and cause others 
to fall by the wayside. 

Many of these principles are so self-evident 
and simple that I am surprised that they are 
so often ignored—but they are, I assure you. 
This is probably due to the fact that youth 
will listen to advice and then make their 
own decisions, and that many can learn 
only from their own experience. I will run 
this risk and presume to give you a few 
fatherly words of advice since all fathers are 
deeply interested in the success of their sons. 
However, to avoid the pitfall of my speaker 
from Yale, I will limit myself to only three 
of the personal attributes which I feel help 
lead to success, 

The first of these is a sense of responsi- 
bility. Many feel that unless specific in- 
structions are given or detailed spheres of 
responsibility are assigned, there is no obli- 
gation to do more than the minimum. The 
successful man sees what needs to be done 
and does it without being told. He has 
initiative, He sees that everything is antici- 
pated and leaves nothing to chance. 

Next I refer to right attitudes—up, down, 
and with your equals. 

Watch that you are not so impressed with 
the rightness of your own way that you 
find it difficult to give loyal and willing sup- 
port to your commander’s (or superior’s) de- 
cisions, 

Watch with your men that you don't con- 
fuse intolerance of shortcomings with the 
discipline that comes from strict and equi- 
table treatment—tempered with an under- 
standing of the human weaknesses that all 
men have. There are times to be stern and 
times to be lenient. There are times to be 
exacting and times to be tolerant. This 
quality, instinctive in some, lacking in 
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others, can be developed. This human un- 
derstanding of each person as an important 
entity will stand you in good stead. 

With your equals, remember that all 
should have a common objective—the suc- 
cess of the military team or of your business. 
But each, understandably, wants to further 
his own job. Thus, cooperation and rea- 
sonable concession are essential. I don’t 
mean not to tilt at some “windmills,” but 
I do mean when you enter a battle with 
someone be sure it is one really important to 
win. Don't waste your strength and good 
relations on minor skirmishes. 

And third, I mention example. Set the 
example for your men—they will reflect your 
character as truly as a mirror reflects your 
image—and you will be successful only as 
they aré. In the tangible sense, this applies 
to such things as appearance (if you are 
neat, they'll be neat; if you are courteous, 
they'll be courteous; if you are profane, 
they'll be profane) and physical fitness—the 
stamina to carry on when the going is rough. 
But deeper still are those elements of char- 
acter such as truth, integrity, sacrifice, and 
self-control. I need not elaborate upon 
truth and integrity, since I know that these 
have been instilled in Washington and Lee 
graduates since the days of General Lee. 

With respect to sacrifice, the officer who 
sees that on a cold, wet night his men are 
fed and bedded down before he takes care 
of himself—who puts the welfare of his 
men before his own—and who never calls 
upon his men for more than he will do 
himself, will have men who will follow him 
to the ends of the earth. 

And, finally, if you control yourself as to 
anger, fear, and appetite you can control 
your men. There is an old proverb: “Master 
yourself and you can master anything.” 
SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY, RIGHT ATTITUDES, 

EXAMPLE 

It is truly tragic to see fine men fall for 
failure to recognize these principles and the 
lack of them in themselves. 

Incidentally (and here, enthused with my 
subject and violating my self-imposed lim- 
itation, I am constrained to mention one 
more characteristic), in all that you do be 
enthusiastic and cheerful and learn how to 
sell your ideas and yourself. Many fine 
technical and professional men get nowhere 
for lack of this characteristic. This is the 
spark of leadership that infuses your men 
with spirit and carries them along with you. 

I notice that the clock is ticking inexor- 
ably along, and that it is almost time for 
you to take your oath of office as a com- 
missioned officer in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

As a preamble to this oath, which has 
changed only slightly since 1789 and has 
been taken by dedicated military men since 
those early days, I would like to remind you 
of the Centennial Poem of your institution 
founded in 1749 in the same century: 


“Ye will not walk ignoble ways; 

Ye dare not seek unworthy aims; 

Ye cannot do a deed that shames 

These heroes of our holiest days. 

Your oath a Roman oath must be, 

Sworn with a faith that will not yield 

Sworn on the doubly sacred shield of 
Washington and Lee.” z 


In keeping with your fidelity to the tradi- 
tions of Washington and Lee, it is now fitting 
that you dedicate yourself to the service of 
your country as an officer of her Armed 
Forces, I have often noticed that when an 
oath is taken en masse the chanting intona- 
tion of many voices obscures its deep signifi- 
cance, and it is so soon over that the parties 
thereto little reflect as to what it actually 
means. For this reason I would like to 
briefly expand upon what this oath actually 
entalls. 

“I, John Jones, having been appointed an 
officer” — : 
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The fact that you have been appointed an 
officer substantial achievement. 
You have mastered the instructional mate- 
rial which has been presented to you in the 
classroom and in the field. In the words of 
your commission “You have earned special 
trust and confidence in your patriotism, 
valor, fidelity, and ability. And along with 
this special trust and confidence you have 
been given the responsibilities of an officer.” 

“I swear that I will support and defend 
the Constitution of the United States against 
all enemies, foreign and domestic, and that 
I will bear true faith and allegiance to the 
same.“ 

It is the primary duty of the members of 
the Armed Forces ot the United States to 
uphold the Constitution of the United 
States—under the bidding of the Comman- 
der in Chief, the President of the United 
States, who bears the ultimate responsibility 
of guarding us from all enemies. In fidelity 
to our obligations lies our hope for survival 
of all that our ancestors fought and died for. 

“I take this obligation freely without any 
mental reservation or purpose of evasion.” 

It is well that you understand that you 
are incurring a tremendous obligation: To 
the men whom you will have serving under 
you; to the superiors who must have your un- 
failing support; to your country and to all 
those who look to the members of the Armed 
Forces to make them safe in these perflous 
times. A democracy can survive only if those 
in positions of responsibility accept their re- 
sponsibilities voluntarily with true intent 
to serve their fellow men and not just them- 
selves. 

And finally: 


“I will well and faithfully discharge the 
duties of the office upon which I am about to 
enter.“ 

For one of you today accepting a Regular 
commission, this ceremony marks the begin- 
ning of a lifetime career of military service. 
For the rest of you, it means a period of 
mandatory active service, preparing you to 
join the ranks of our great Reserve forces— 
so essential to defense readiness. As a sol- 
dier, it is my hope many of you too will_ 
eventually join our Regular ranks. 


WE NEED MEN LIKE You 


All assembled today, your parents, rela- 
tives, friends, families, and military and 
civilian instructors are justifiably proud of 
you and your accomplishments to date. For 
the future, serve your country well. Faith- 
fully discharge your duties. If you serve to 
the best of your ability, when your tour of 
duty is finished, no matter how long or how 
short, you will then realize how well you have 
been served. 

Gentlemen, I welcome you into the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 


Cooking a Goose on a Grid 
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HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OPFP ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, since 
coming to Congress I have viewed with 
increasing alarm the day-by-day spread 
of the Federal Government into our 
daily lives. 

We have seen the slow but sure ero- 
sion of our individual freedom and how 
Government more and more puts itself 
into direct competition with private 
enterprise. 
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Earlier in the session I pointed out how 
swiftly it is moving toward an all-out 
power takeover. Events in the past few 
days apparently substantiate what I 
have been saying. 

An article in yesterday's Wall Street 
Journal, July 17, 1963, makes mention of 
this subject and, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the editorial in the 
RECORD: 

COOKING A GOOSE ON A GRID 


If anybody had any lingering doubts about 
the direction the Government’s policy on 
electric power is taking, events of recent 
weeks ought to dispel them. 

First there were rules quietly adopted by 
the Departments of Agriculture and Interior 
denying rights-of-way for private utility 
powerlines across Federal lands. The effect 
of this is to reserve public lands for Fed- 
eral powerlines, built at the taxpayer's ex- 
pense, and to compel private companies to 
run their lines around public lands circui- 
tously at their customers expense, 

Now most power lines strung across pub- 
lic lands are used to connect one power sys- 
tem with another so that, in emergencies 
and in periods of peak demand, power can 
be shifted quickly from one point to an- 
other. It's not hard to see that the Fed- 
eral agencies rule foreshadows Government 
control of major power connecting links. 

And then there is the bill, previously voted 
by the Senate and just approved by the 
House Interior Committee, which would 
allow the Government to sell Pacific 
Northwest power in California. 

How come the Government wants to sell 
Northwest power in California? Simply be- 
cause its power producing Bonneville Power 
Administration facilities in the Northwest 
area are under pressure to find more cus- 
tomers to buy power and thus help reduce 
Bonneville’s operating deficits. 

To be sure, if the Government wants to 
sell this power in California, somehow it has 
to get it there. So the bill would permit 
the Government, after congressional au- 
thorization, to build thousand-mile trans- 
mission lines from Washington and Oregon 
to California. 

Indeed, Interior Secretary Udall already 
has asked Congress for $23 million to meet 
preliminary construction expenses on lines 
which eventually could cost as much as 
$350 million. This in spite of the fact that 
four California private utilities are plan- 
ning, on their own, to build lines into the 
State from the Northwest. 

If the Federal project is approved—and 
it’s expected to pass handily—the Govern- 
ment will become the No. 1 transmitter of 
Pacific Northwest. power into California and 
some other Western States. 

The Government long has been complain- 
ing that private companies have lagged in 
establishing what it calls a “coordinated 
national electric system.” But if there's 
going to be unlimited expansion of the Fed- 
eral power grid, it is plain whose goose gets 
cooked on It. 


Realization of Ideals of Declaration of 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, Gov. 
Otto Kerner of Illinois, in a recent ad- 
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dress to the convention of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People in Chicago, announced 
his now much-praised proposal to use 
the Federal-State relief funds which are 
ultimately spent for the rental of hous- 
ing for individuals in slum areas to bring 
about improvements in substandard 
housing. In Chicago alone it is esti- 
mated that $50 to $60 million a year in 
relief funds is spent for housing in sub- 
standard areas. Governor Kerner 
pointed out that if arrangements could 
be made to induce landlords receiving 
this money to improve the housing and 
bring it up to code standards, not only 
would the housing be improved and slum 
conditions reduced, but jobs would be 
created as well as opportunities to pro- 
vide skills and education to many dis- 
advantaged minority youths and adults 
who are now unemployed. 

This proposal deserves careful study 
and it is characteristic of Governor 
Kerner to take the lead in making such 
a constructive and original proposal. 
The remainder of Governor Kerner’s 
speech also deserves close attention, for 
it is a sound and vigorous statement not 
only of his belief in equal opportunity 
and justice for all, but of the enlightened 
policies of Ilinois distinguished chief 
executive. I ask unanimous consent that 
Governor Kerner’s speech of July 1 be 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record along with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS or Gov. OTTO Kerner DELIVERED AT 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR ADVANCEMENT OF 
COLORED. Prortz, Monpary, JuLY 1, 1963, 
PROGRESSIVE BAPTIST CHURCH, CHICAGO, ILL. 
We are living in a revolution—a revolution 

in the minds, in the manners, and, we hope, 

in the hearts of men. This revolution is 
worldwide in extent. It has deep historic 
roots. It is fraught with most momentous 
consequences. It is the continuation, and in 
many ways, the fulfillment of the ideals of 
the American Revolution and the ideas ex- 
pressed in the Declaration of Independence. 

The principles of the declaration—the 
natural freedom and equality of man, the 
right to the pursuit of happiness—have been 
the real strength of this country. To the 
extent they have been realized they have 
been like the Statue of Liberty—a beacon to 
the enslaved, the oppressed, and the down- 
trodden, 

To the extent that we have failed to em- 
body the ideals of the declaration in the 
lives of any of us we have betrayed the 
mission of America. In betraying that mis- 
sion we betray ourselves and the spiritual 
heritage which alone makes us great, which 
alone gives this Nation and all of us a pur- 
pose. Without that purpose we lose the re- 
spect of mankind, our children, and our- 
selves. ; 

Lincoln saw in the realization of the ideals 
of the declaration the true destiny of Amer- 
ica, Their realization in his day was the 
occasion of both a great, good, and a national 
disaster. The bitter fruit of violence is 
with us yet. The great good of emancipation 
is still only imperfectly realized. 

In the revolution of our time, in the re- 
newed struggle to embody the ideals of the 
declaration in the life of our country, we 
must use all our courage, all our charity, 
and all our wisdom to keep this revolution 
peaceful and constructive. 

You kngw and I know the sad history of 
great social changes begun in high hope of 
achieving great good that have degenerated 
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into violence and bitterness. You and I and 
all men of good will are engaged in a mighty 
test of the wisdom of our people and the 
capacity of our institutions to bring about 
Justice and orderly change. In this effort 
success or failure will depend on our ability 
to enlist the opinions and support of mod- 
erate America. 

How difficult this is when passions have 
been aroused, when patience, wisdom, and 
commonsense are portrayed as cowardice, 
complacency or treachery you well know. 
But this is an undertaking in which we must 
not fall. Moderate men of good will must 
guide the powerful forces now at work into 
channels of effective, constructive, rapid 
action to remedy the ancient injustices that 
too long have oppressed so many in a land 
whose proud boast is to be free. 

The great historic right of Americans has 
been the right to make their way across the 
railroad tracks. Far more even than our 
westward trek this constant upward move- 
ment in our society of those who entered at 
the bottom to the place in our society that 
their brains and brawn could win has been 
the driving force of our economy and the 
talisman that has drawn the talented, the 
ambitious, and the disinherited and the op- 
pressed to our shores. The very real chance 
for most to better their condition by use of 
their own abilities without insurmountable 
artificial barriers has biven reality to the 
pursuit of happiness. Equality has meant 
equality of opportunity, an equal oppor- 
tunity to rise or fall by one's own exertions 
or lack of them. 

With whatever HMmitations—and there 
have been and still are many—our overriding 
ideal has been a fair field and no favorites, 
This is why we, as a country, so early and 
sọ massively provided for free public educa- 
tion. And with all its limitations, and there 
still are many, we as a country still provide, 
the most massive, the most extensive and 
the most free systems of public education in 
the world. 

In general, the American melting pot has 
worked well. With whatever cost in insult 
and in anguish the waves of immigrants that 
have scrambled up the shores of America’s 
coast have scrambled up the social ladder as 
well. In the process they have been fused 
by the melting pot into the run-of-the-mine 
American scarcely distinguishable, despite 
his background of nationality, race or reli- 
gion, from any of his fellows. 

I am told a local sociology professor here- 
abouts takes his life in his hands with his 
students In order to make them understand 
the prevasiveness of this social process. He 
tells them: “If any group in your city ac- 
counted for 20 percent of the population but 
65 percent of those on relief, if further that 
group accounted for 85 percent of the crime, 
wouldn't you want to send them back where 
they came from?” Then he says to them: 
“I can tell by the gleam in your eye you 
think I'm talking about the Negroes, but I'm 
not, Im talking about the Irish in 1850.” 

I might add those same Irish are now pro- 
viding the mayor of this city and the Presi- 
dent of these United States. At one time 
there was scarcely a stigma that now at- 
taches to any oppressed minority in this 
country that was not attached to the Irish. 

But the successful climb of the Irish from 
the bottom of the social heap is cold com- 
fort to our two most ancient minorities. One 
the rightful owner of the country itself, the 
American Indian, the other the American 
Negro, dragged here in chains and forced to 
contribute his labor without bettering him- 
self, have been here longer and at least as 
long as the Irish. For them tragically the 
famed American melting pot has failed to 
melt and the American dream of moving up 
to full participation and acceptance in our 
society has become a bitter nightmare. 

Hope deferred maketh the heart sick and 
here hope has been unconscionably deferred. 
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We dare not agree with those who say let 
nature take its course. The course of nature 
can produce volcanic eruptions as well as 
beneficence. Here selfish individual action 
has produced and is producing a common 
disaster rather than the common good. Co- 
operative, dedicated, vigorous common action 
is needed to overcome a giant evil that 
threatens us all—white and black alike. If 
we are to preserve the society we both cherish 
we must unite to make it free. 

Now, concretely, what can we do? I say 
“we because this must be a joint effort. 
Purther what is needed cannot be granted by 
anybody; it must be achieved by the work of 
all of us on the problems we—each in our 
own way—are best able to handle. 

As I see it, there are four main things 
that need doing. They are in many way 
interrelated. First, we need to make sure 
that every citizen receives his full legal 
rights and is accorded the equal protection 
of the laws. Justice ought to be the same 
for all. Justice ought, as has been well raid, 
to be color blind. No citizen or group of 
citizens should be given either the need or 
the slightest excuse to resort to the streets 
to make good their legal rights. 

As the chief magistrate of the State of 
Illinois I intend to use all my legal and 
moral authority to see to it that this shall 
be the case, I am calling a conference of 
mayors and city managers to advise with 
me and the other elected State officers con- 
cerned with the rights of the citizen as to 
how we may work together to see that the 
“Land of Lincoln” is true to Lincoln in deeds 
as well as words and that all our citizens 
enjoy their legal rights equally and im- 
partially. 

Here we are favoring nobody. We are 
giving each man his due as a man. In this 
we move to what must be our great objective 
that all persons should be treated on their 
individual merits, and their demerits, as 
persons. 

The second, and in my mind absolutely 
paramount, objective must be jobs. What 
we need above all in this country is a surg- 
ing, expanding economy that in its search 
for hands and brains will wash away every 
dike of prejudice and fully employ all our 
people. We need so insistent a force of de- 
mand playing upon industry that it will 
employ, upgrade and train those now re- 
jected as marginal and unfit. It is the sad- 
dest commentary that only in a war of man 
against man can we fully make use of man, 
It is a bitter reflection on our inhumanity 
that we as yet have found no way to fully 
employ man in fighting the giant evils that 
beset him. 

Clearly an adequate national growth rate 
must be a prime objective of all of us and 
we must press for such public policies as are 
most conducive to its attainment. With 
Jobs every problem that besets us—race re- 
lations, relief, unemployment, the high costs 
of government—all become easier of solu- 
tion, without them all become more difficult 
and threatening, 

As the man at the bottom of the heap 
along with other disadvantaged minorities, 
the Negro is peculiarly handicapped. The 
labor market is slack. Employers can pick 
and choose selecting only the most highly 
skilled and educated. Whereas all other mi- 
norities in our history made their way in a 
market characterized by a heavy and grow- 
ing demand for unskilled labor, today’s 
minorities are the victims of a radical change 
in the labor market. The uneducated and 
the unskilled are the unwanted doomed to 
casual employment at best, dependency and 
crime at worst. 

We cannot sit idly by and let nature take 
its course. The cost in human in 
economic loss and in crime and violence is 
prohibitive. While nationally we must rouse 
ourselves to get the economy moving, there 
is no excuse for local inaction, 
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We in Illinois have conducted a major 
survey of the magnitude and characteristics 
of our unemployed. We now know a great 
deal about them and this knowledge we in- 
tend to put into vigorous action. Matching 
our study of the characteristics of the un- 
employed we are now undertaking, in co- 
operation with the Federal Government, a 
study of the magnitude and characteristics 
of job vacancies in the State, 

In addition to our knowledge of the job- 
less we will then for the first time have some- 
thing like adequate knowledge of the jobs 
available. This will permit the Illinois State 
Employment Service to begin to do a really 
efficient job of matching people with jobs. 
It will also begin to make possible a realistic 
program of a job counseling. And with this 
knowledge we can start the vitally needed 
overhauling of our system of yocational edu- 
cation. 

We badly need to bridge the wide gap that 
has grown between the world of education 
and the world of work. This is especially 
true at the secondary level but is of well- 
nigh equal concern at the junior college 
and technical institute level. 

For many of our disadvantaged youth, edu- 
cation to be meaningful and provide motiva- 
tion must bear a clear relation to a job down 
the road. The present lack of that mani- 
Test connection leads to ineffectiveness at 
the high school and even the elementary 
level. Our failure to develop an adequate 
system of junior colleges and technical in- 
stitutes is costing our youth jobs and our 
industry badly needed technically trained 
manpower. 

These things I have been talking about will 
bear fruit in the near future. I am, in ad- 
dition, concerned with the immediate pre- 
sent. How can we get as many jobs to as 
many people as quickly as possible? I have 
been giving the matter a lot of thought and 
while I have not checked it from every an- 
gle, I believe there are a number of things 
that are worth giving a good hard try. 

It seems to me that the State of Illi- 
nois and the Federal Government between 
them are, through recipients of relief, in 
effect renting somewhere around 90,000 
dwelling units in the city of Chicago, Check- 
ing the census figures it seems likely that 
these units constitute the bulk of the so- 
called slum rentals in the city. Many, if 
not most of these units, are in violation of 
the city building code. Given the huge 
rental demand of the State and Federal 
Government—some $60 million a year—it 
should be possible to work out arrangements 
that would e and make it possible 
for landlords to bring these units up to code 
standards. 

In the event the landlord could not him- 
self do this in all probably he could be in- 
duced to let the State do it in lleu of rents. 
Bringing the bulk of substandard rental 
units up to code in a city the size of Chicago 
would generate a lot of work. I am con- 
fident that the unions would welcome the 
opportunity both to make a major contri- 
bution in eliminating the slums of the city 
and in the process to provide skills and edu- 
cation to many of the disadvantaged minor- 
ity youths and adults now unemployed. 

I believe a major program to bring sub- 
standard rental units up to code standards 
could be the means of providing jobs as ap- 
prentices and perhaps journeymen to many 
now unemployed. I believe further it 
would be a source of pride to those em- 
ployed that they were making the neighbor- 
hoods in which many of them now live bet- 
ter places in which to live. 

Along with the massjve lever of the mil- 
lions now spent in rentals in the central city 
I am sure architects, engineers, planners, 
and businessmen would contribute to what 
might be called “project upgrade,” designed 
to bring the whole city up to building code 
standards, 
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What would provide a major assist to city 
betterment and employment in Chicago 
would be feasible in every major city in the 
country. I am going to urge my fellow 
governors at our annual conference at Miami 
Beach to request the cooperation of the 
President and the Federal departments and 
organized labor in studying the feasibility 
of what I am here suggesting. It seems to 
me to make sense and be urgently needed. 

The growing edge of jobs in our economy 
is in services. Most of the large industry 
labor force will in all probability remain 
stable or even decline as the process of auto- 
mation continues. However, as incomes 
have expanded more and more people are 
prepared to pay for services and here there 
are unfilled jobs that are going begging. 
These jobs, unlike many in the other growth 
areas of the economy, do not place a heavy 
demand on prior education and training. 

I think we need to make a major effort 
to mobilize the unfilled job potential in the 
service areas and bring it to bear on relieving 
our unemployed who lack education and 
skills. This is a job in which the State and 
Federal employment services, industry and 
the schools can play a vital role. 

Lastly, I think we can make better use 
of government employment as an assist to 
solving our problem. While we have empha- 
sized our discontent with our modest role 
in the procurement plans of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration and 
the Department of Defense—and rightly 
since we want our scientists and engineers to 
at least have the chance of being employed 
here—this is not the only area of Federal 
employment in which we are interested. 
The U.S. Post Office has played an honorable 
and largely unsung role in providing a major 
source of minority employment. The State 
of Illinois is lacking in comparable Federal 
employment. There are other Federal op- 
erations similar to the Post Office in their 
requirements that could be located in Illi- 
nois and provide useful avenues for the em- 
ployment of many of the disadvantaged who 
are now unemployed. 

I would also urge Illinois industry to raid 
the post office for talent. Many persons 
educated far beyond their job requirements 
could be moved from Government service 
into private industry with gain to them- 
selves and industry. Their removal would 
create new opportunities all along the line. 
This but illustrates the fundamental truth 
that the way to help the marginal unem- 
ployed worker is to upgrade those in the en- 
trance jobs of industry. Here is where you 
create jobs for those whose lack of education 
and skills now keep them out of the labor 
market, 

We need a vast talent hunt to see where 
our unused manpower resources are, to bring 
them to light and to get them fully and 
properly utilized. 

There is much that I would like to say 
about education, but I have already talked 
longer than I should and some of it can be 
said in connection with housing. 

I think education is our most important 
investment. It is the most important job 
of State and local government. Two things 
seems to me urgently necessary. We must 
see to it that our secondary and higher edu- 
cation make effective strides in expanding 
the ranks of an educated, fully trained Negro 
leadership, All leadership ranks in this 
country are thin but you know how desper- 
ately important this problem is for the 
minorities. 

Equally important and quantitatively far 
More important we need a crash program to 
get the three B's effectively to the great and 
growing body of unemployed liliterates that 
our society is producing and that are be- 
coming a festering, alienated sore in our 
midst. There is no greater problem in 
American education today than how effec- 
tively to cope with the growing number of 
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dropouts and educational fallures that are 
being processed into unemployment by edu- 
cational failure. This is a job that cannot 
walt. 

We in Minois have been mobilizing our 
college youth and adult volunteers to attack 
the alarming problem of dropouts and il- 
literacy. I cannot stress too strongly the 
need to bring to bear every resource in our 
power to see to it that we contain and force 
back the spread of illiteracy. In the modern 
labor market it can spell only one thing— 
unemployment, relief rolls, delinquency, and 
crime—tragedy for the individual and 
tragedy for the society. 

Finally, I would like to say this about 
education. I think we must have the cour- 
age and the good sense to treat it not 
in terms of demagogic slogans but in terms 
of what is best for the children and the 
community. 

Policies which lead to a public school 
population 80 percent Negro as in Wash- 
ington are neither in the interest of the 
Negro nor the white community. We want 
to upgrade, not downgrade, our schools. Ne- 
gro parents are as much interested in 
schools with wholesome environments and 
high educational standards as whites. Ne- 
groes haye as much concern with protect- 
ing their children from rowdyism, gangs and 
destructive influences as whites. And we 
all have a common interest in alleviating 
the concentrated evil forces of the slum that 
breed the behaviors wrongly associated with 
race. Our problem in all honesty is the 
ghetto. 

Now to bring this overlong talk to a 
close I must say a few words about hous- 
ing. The white community is in bondage 
to a grievous misconception. It confuses a 
class problem with a race problem. It sees 
in the color of a man’s skin an indication of 
his likely behavior. Because the Negro is 
statistically the most impoverished, the most 
deprived and becoming, in all probability, 
the most embittered segment of American 
life, whites fear as a matter of race what 
we know is a matter of poverty. They do 
not understand that the Negro ghetto far 
from protecting cities destroys them. They 
do not know that by walling people in and 
preventing their natural assimilation to the 
rest of the society they create the very con- 
ditions of bitterness and despair that pro- 
duce the crime and violence they feàr. 

They do not know that the only way to 
destroy the cancer they fear is to destroy 
the ghetto. They do not know that the way 
to assimilate the impoverished and the dis- 
advantaged is not to concentrate and segre- 
gate them. They do not know, but they 
must be made to know, that the destruction 
of the ghetto is the way to avoid the de- 
struction of our cities and our way of life. 
They must be made to learn that dispersion 
is the only way to make possible the assimi- 
lation and upgrading we all desire. The 
Walled-in bitterness we are now creating can 
destroy us. An open society free to all on 
their merits is our salvation, black and 
white. 

Finally, the surest method to travel the 
road to this salvation is for us jointly to 
tear down the Berlin wall” of prejudice and 
Tear that separates us. What we need ur- 
gently and above all is for the leaders of 
the Negro and white communities to begin 
the too-long-delayed process of getting to 
know each other—know each other as men. 
Once we do this the bitter fruit we inherit 
from our joint history will be replaced by 
a new and better realization of the ideals 
of our common country. 

I can assure you the land of Lincoln will 
be no laggard in the continuing cause of 
man’s emancipation. 
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Hon. John S. Monagan Honored by the 
Association of Captive European Na- 
tions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
during the annual banquet commemo- 
rating the observance of the Captive Na- 
tions Week, the Assembly of the Captive 
European Nations honored our distin- 
guished colleague from Connecticut, 
Representative JohN S. Monacan, with a 
citation expressing the assembly’s “sin- 
cere gratitude for his steadfast further- 
ance of the freedom aspirations of the 
captive nations.” 

In presenting the citation, Dr. George 
M. Dimitrov, chairman, Assembly of the 
Captive European Nations, made these 
remarks which I would like to commend 
to the attention of the membership of 
the House: 


The honorable JoHN S. Monacan was first 
elected to the 86th Congress in 1958 and was 
soon after assigned to the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. There the former mayor and 
attorney, of Waterbury, Conn., established 
within a very short period of time a most 
enviable record of accomplishments. 

Last summer Representative Enna F. 
KELLY, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Europe, requested him to preside over hear- 
ings on the Captive European Nations. He 
discharged this mission with great distinc- 
tion. Under his chairmanship the subcom- 
mittee produced a remarkably straightfor- 
ward report. Its basic finding was refresh- 
ingly clearcut, and I quote: 

“The people of the captive nations, as dis- 
tinguished from the regimes governing them, 
constitute a tremendous reservoir of good 
will for the United States. Their desire to 
be oriented toward the West, and their hope 
of eventually regaining their national in- 
dependence, serve as a powerful brake upon 
the Soviet Union’s freedom of action and 
capability to extend the Communist empire 
in Europe through intimidation or overt ag- 
gression. 

“Its recommendations were equally clear- 
cut. The subcommittee called for ‘prompt, 
continuous and energetic steps to make clear 
to the rest of the world that the United 
States continues to support the policy of 
refusing to accept the status quo in Eastern 
Europe and the right of self-determination 
of the peoples of the captive nations.’ 

“Specifically it called for exposure of So- 
viet colonialism, for pressing the Hungarian 
question before the United Nations, for in- 
vigorating broadcasts to east central Eu- 
rope, for establishing a special permanent 
subcommittee on captive nations. 

“We must always remember,” concluded 
the report, “that our support for the legiti- 
mate objectives of liberty and self-deter- 
mination for these friendly peoples may ex- 
ploit a woefully weak spot in the Soviet 
system.” 

Our award to Representative Monacan is 
at once an expression of gratitude for his 
personal endeavors on behalf of our nations 
and a token of appreciation of the states- 
man like work accomplished by the Subcom- 
3 ot the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
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The citation reads as follows: 


To Jonn S. MONAGAN, U.S. Representative 
from Connecticut in sincere gratitude for 
the steadfast furtherance of the freedom as- 
Pirations of the captive nations. 


Mr. Speaker, I am certain that the 
membership of the House is fully aware 
of the fine work done by our colleague, 
Mr. Monacan, in chairing the hearings 
on the captive European nations held 
by the Subcommittee on Europe of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and in 
keeping the membership of the House 
apprised of developments in that area 
through periodic reports. I know that 
we all wish him well in the fine work 
which he is doing and are delighted with 
the recognition which he received from 
the Assembly of Captive European Na- 
tions. 


Early West Virginia War Correspondent 
Recorded Funeral of Napoleon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, a recent article in the 
Charleston, W. Va., Gazette-Mail draws 
attention to the fact that one of the 
earliest American war correspondents 
to achieve fame was David Hunter 
Strother, born in Martinsburg, W. Va., 
in 1816. 

According to this article, Strother be- 
came famous as a Civil War illustrator 
and reporter, writing under the name of 
“Porte Crayon.” But the most dramatic 
of his early writings was his account of 
the reburial of the Emperor Napoleon 
in Paris in 1840. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Gazette-Mail article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, as follows: 

Earty West Vimcrnta Wan CORRESPONDENT 
RECORDED FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON 

David Hunter Strother, a Martinsburg na- 
tive who was better known under his pen 
name of “Porte Crayon,” attained fame as 
an illustrator for Harper's magazine during 
the Civil War. 

Assigned to the staff of at least four Union 
generals at different times, he was in 30 bat- 
tles and was frequently promoted until he 
resigned in September 1864. After the war, 
he was breveted as a brigadier general, 

In addition to his striking ability to draw 
on-the-scene sketches of the war, Strother 
did very well with words. 

He had a slow moving, picturesque way of 
writing, best described as the Irving tra- 
dition, 

Not many people had heard of David 
Hunter Strother, much less Porte Crayon, be- 
fore the war. A series of stories he wrote for 
publication in the Martinsburg Gazette in 
1841-43 didn’t attract much attention. At 
that time he was 25 to 27 years old. His fame 
was to come 18 or more years later. 
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Cecil D. Eby, writing in the West Virginia 
History magazine, says that the most dra- 
matic word sketch among the early writings 
of Strother was his account of the funeral 
of Napoleon I. 

The French Emperor died in 1821, but his 
remains were brought from St. Helena to 
Paris for reburial in 1840. There was a 
procession of 120,000 soldiers in brilliant at- 
tire, and the roar of a cannon announced 
that the body was being brought into the 
city. Strother wrote: 

“The dust of him whose name once shook 
the world was now before me. I did not 
breathe: the pageantry waxed dim before 
my eyes. I saw nothing but the coffin of 
Napoleon. 

“Several persons addressed remarks to me 
at the time, but the words made no im- 
pression. I was lost—absorbed in the feel- 
ing for which there is no language. 
The last act of the tremendous drama was 
closed, and the curtain has drawn forever.” 

Strother was consul-general at Mexico 
‘City from 1879 to 1888. He died in Charles 
‘Town in 1888 at the age of 72. 


Decency Will Prevail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
as an indication of the mounting en- 
thusiasm and dedication with which the 
President’s civil rights bill is being sup- 
ported by distinguished Americans, I of- 
fer for insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp this feature story which appeared 
in the July 11, 1963 edition of the Wash- 
ington Post. It discusses the impressive 
background of Patricia Roberts Harris, 
prominent Negro woman attorney, who 
is leaving her position as associate dean 
of students at Howard University and 
will become cochairman with Mildred 
McAfee Horton, of the President’s Com- 
mittee to coordinate for his civil rights 
bill among American women. 

This article discusses Mrs. Harris’ be- 
lief, which I am certain is shared by most 
Americans, that peaceful demonstra- 
tions combined with the democratic 
process will allow Negroes to attain the 
rights which belong to them, 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 11, 1963] 
Decency WILL PREVAIL—CAPITALITE 
CO-CHAIRMAN Has FAITH 
(By Roberta Brown) 

Patricia Roberts Harris, prominent Negro 
woman attorney who had just submitted her 
resignation as associate dean of students at 
Howard University, was named yesterday as 
co-Chairman with Mildred McAfee Horton 
of the President's Committee to marshall 50 
million American women to the support of 
his civil rights bill. 

Mrs. Harris had intended to leave her 
administrative post at the university on 
August 31 to join her husband, William 
Beasley Harris, in law practice in Washing- 
ton. Now that will be secondary to the 
discharge of an unpaid job she feels she 
“cannot refuse.” 

In the comfortable living room of her 
seven-room home at 2804 13th Street NW., 
a few hours after her appointment last 
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night, she said she met Mrs. Horton, former 
president of Wellesley College and wartime 
head of the Waves, for the first time at the 
meeting convened by the President at the 
White House on Tuesday afternoon. 

Her own name was proposed at the follow- 
up meeting which the women held later the 
same evening in the interdepartmental audi- 
torium. 

“Both meetings,” she said, "gave evidence 
of great enthusiasm and a great drive to get 
on with this. 

“A good deal of critical thinking has got 
to go into this effort,” Mrs. Harris said. 
“Women have an enormous power to effect 
action when they decide to use it. But, the 
Committee, as I see it, will be a symbolic 
thing, a clearinghouse for sharing of infor- 
mation, and will not necessarily have a great 
deal of ongoing activity.” 

Committed to “civil order” and a belief 
that peaceful demonstrations and democratic 

will function to allow Negroes “the 
rights that belong to them,” Mrs. Harris said, 
“I just have such faith that decency will 
prevail. 

“With the President's leadership, it is 
inconceivable to me that some southerners 
will not be patriots enough to bring us 


through this. 

Although less militant than some Negro 
leaders, Mrs. Harris has demonstrated her 
belief in action. 

Twenty years ago, she said, when she was 
NAAOP vice chairman of a student chapter, 
she took part in one of the earliest sit-ins 
at the northeast corner of 14th and U Streets 
with fellow students at Howard University. 

“There was a white lunchroom there right 
in the middle of what was the main street in 
an all-colored district of segregated Wash- 


n. 

We had been to the Booker T. Theater and 
simply went in and sat down until the pro- 
prietor closed the place at 1 in the afternoon. 

“We picketed the place for a few days 
until it was opened to Ne . I wish I 
could say it stayed that way, but it didn't,“ 
she added. 

But, even in its segregated days, Washing- 
ton was a good city for Negroes, according 
to Mrs. Harris. “The police were wonderful. 
They watched, but didn't intervene as long 
as everything was orderly.” 

Tt is for that reason, Mrs. Harris said, that 
she has faith that demonstrations will be 
orderly in behalf of the President's bill, based 
on the interstate commerce provisions of 
Federal law, and that it will be passed. 

It's clear that we can't have civil dis- 
order. The Negro movement has historically 
been one of nonviolence but no one on 
earth can predict what might happen if it is 
frustrated,” she said, 


National Service Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of this body to the statement made 
yesterday by the President at his news 
conference regarding the proposed Na- 
tional Service Corps. The question 
asked has been raised on this floor, as 
well as the floor of the other body, by 
some opposed to legislation designed to 
implement this service corps. It was 
that critics of the plan charge the corps 
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would duplicate the work already being 
done by existing agencies. We should 
all pay attention to the President’s an- 
swer. 


He first compared this criticism to the 
kind of criticism leveled at the oversea 
Peace Corps while legislation to create 
it was being considered. And he pointed 
to the great success that wonderful 
group of dedicated Americans has made. 
The President pointed out that much of 
the poverty here at home is geograph- 
ically isolated; it is not seen by many 
people, and hence disregarded. As an 
example he referred to our institutions 
for mentally retarded children, all of 
which could use corpsmen volunteers 
badly. He mentioned the pitiful state of 
our Indian reservations, and the urban 
slum with its plethora of dropouts. He 
reminded us that these, our poor, have 
little or no voice to make themselves and 
their pleas heard. 


And, Mr. Speaker, he spoke of our 
people’s propensity for helping their 
brothers: 

I think these young men and women would 
be proud to give a year of their lives to the 
service of their country. They are willing 
to go abroad. I think they would be more 
willing to stay home. Their example, I 
think, can be a catalyst. We have millions 
of people who work in the various agencies, 
I think they do a wonderful job. We want 
to supplement their work. Most of those 
who work in the field say more can be done, 
* * * What we want to do is to make it 
possible for people in this country to give 
a year of their lives without compensation, 
but with enough to live on to serve in these 
various areas where people do not enjoy 
the prosperity which so much of our coun- 
try experience live. I think those opposed 
to it are wrong. I think the program is a 
good idea. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit that the na- 
tional service program bill now before 
this body is the embodiment of another 
phrase of the President's: 

We shall be judged more by what we do 
at home than what we preach abroad. 


The Honorable Carl Vinson Nears a 
Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most interesting and inspiring articles 
that I have seen in connection with the 
setting of a new record for service in the 
House of Representatives by our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Hon. CARL Vinson, 
appeared in the Atlanta Journal of Sun- 
day, July 7, 1963. It was written by an 
outstanding journalist, Frank Eleazer, 
who has so ably covered the proceedings 
of this House for United Press Interna- 
tional for a number of years. I com- 
mend this article to my colleagues, both 
as a story of a great Congressman who 
has served his country so long and so 
well, and as an example of distinguished 
journalism. 
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The article follows: s 
[From the Atlanta Journal, June 26, 1963] 


UNCLE Cart Nears A REcoRD—VINSON IN 
CONGRESS SINCE 1914 
(By Frank Eleazer) 

WasHiIncton, July 6—An alltime record 
for House service will be established shortly 
by a 79-year-old country boy from Milledge- 
ville, Ga., who says the way to stave off old 
age is to keep looking forward, not backward, 

“You've got to stay busy and stay abreast 
of the times,” explained Representative 
Cart Vinson as he approached the latest of 
many milestones in a colorful House career 
that may never be matched. Times move 
ahead. There's nothin" to be gained sittin’ 
back reminiscing.” 

It is just this philosophy that has thrown 
Uncle Cart Vinson, dean of the House and 
leader of a so-called moderate bloc from 
the South, into recurrent conflict with some 
of Dixie’s more conservative members. 

And there is little doubt, as he says, 
that this outlook also has played a part in 
helping him bull his way unscarred through 
the battles of almost half a century of hard 
work in the House. 

Visor came to Congress in 1914 at age 
30, the youngest Member of Congress. On 
July 16 he will have served continuously 
48 years, 8 months, and 13 days, breaking 
the record set by another House titan, the 
late Speaker Sam Rayburn, and setting a new 
one that can't be equaled anytime soon 
and could stand indefinitely. 

On November 18, Vinson will be 80. Next 
year he will complete his 50th year in the 
House. Nobody is betting that he won't 
be around for at least a few more, f 

Millions have read about the tired old men 
of Congress, usually identified only as octo- 
genarlans, who are supposed to be dragging 
their feet and impeding the legislative ma- 
chinery. Put it down that these complaints, 
emanating mostly from political science 
professors and columnists but also some- 
times from Members of Congress are not 
directed at Uncle CARL. 

As chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, Vinson still runs his empire just 
the way he always has and as any emperor 
would. He enjoys all his faculties, and no- 
body tries to outsmart him. 

He drives his subcommittees to get on 
With their work, but a subcommittee chair- 
man as often as not will find that Vinson 
has studied the problem and worked out the 
solution before ever handing over the job. 

“Now heahs what let's do, and I’m gonna 
hep you,” is a stock opening gambit with 
VINSON. 

When Defense Secretary Robert S. McNa- 
mara was born, Vinson was already a sea- 
soned House Member. Now McNamara, with 
a pretty sizable empire of his own, includes 
Vinson among the very few people with 
. Whom he finds it expedient to clear in ad- 
vance some of his more controversial 
actions. 

If the Defense Secretary phones VINSON’'S 
Capitol office at, say, 7:30 a.m., very likely 
it will be Vinson himself who answers. 
Viyson's staff. lucky people, can snooze as 
late as they want, just so long as they get 
to the office by 8. 

Vinson has been boss of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee for more than 12 years and 
Was chairman of its predecessor Naval Affairs 
Committee for 16 years before that. No- 
body can recall any other Member who was 
& committee chairman that long. And there 
have been mighty few chairmen who held, 
for any shorter period, anything like VIN- 
Son's unchallenged sway. 

VINSON, as a Member of a 1925 commission 
set up by President Calvin Coolidge, played 
a key role in committing this country to 
development of both commerical and de- 
fense aviation. It was Vinson to whom 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt looked for 
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help in prodding Congress into construction 
of a two-ocean Navy. And it was Vinson 
who practically ordered the Navy to build 
its own vast strength in the air. 

It also was Vinson who told the battleship 
admirals finally to get him a picture of one 
of their vessels, so he could hang it on the 
wall of his office. The day of the battleship, 
he told them firmly, was over. 

Vinson has served with and known well 
eight Presidents starting with Woodrow Wil- 
son. He is and has been a Democrat, with- 
out any excuses, He has called President 
Kennedy one of the greatest, and sticks to 
that view despite the current civil rights 
squabble. 

On that, of course, he thinks the President 
is wrong, and he will vote with the rest of 
the South against the Kennedy civil rights 
bill. But he has helped Kennedy repeatedly 
to muster needed Southern votes on other 
critical issues, and, as he says, “I'll be hep- 
pin’ him again in the future,” 

Vinson is keenly aware of the recent criti- 
cal talk about oldsters in Congress, and 
actually he tends to agree with some of it. 
But as for himself, he isn't old. His hear- 
ing, vision, and energy are all unimpaired. 
So is his savvy. 

He eats whatever he sees that looks good. 
He had his last drink of whiskey 30 years ago. 
He smokes seyen or eight cigars daily, the 
Kind he can buy for 10 cents in the House 
restaurant. He claims to have quit chew- 
ing tobacco. Possibly at 79 he feared this 
was becoming a habit. 

“I feel like I'm just beginnin’ to hit my 
stride,” he said the other day to a friend, 
not much more than half his age, who finally 
has had to give up as too strenuous walking 
with Vinson back and forth through the 
Capitol corridors. “I don't feel like an old 
man. I don't even think I look 80. I think 
I look about. 60." 

He gets around like he thought he was 
younger than that, 

He is up with the birds, reads the Wash- 
ington Post, is driven to work by an aide 
with whose family he has lived since the 
death of his wife in 1950. At the Capitol he 
reads the Wall Street Journal, looks at the 
mail, and talks to anybody with the foresight 
to get to his office that early. 

Most mornings his committee meets until 
noon, when he ambles at a fast pace through 
the tunnel to the House Chamber, With his 
seniority, Vinson can have anything he 
wants in the Capitol, and sometimes special 
benefits are pressed on him he would just as 
soon weren't. 

Lately he has acquired a handy suite just 
off the House floor, where he was supposed to 
hide out and rest between votes. Actually, 
its value is mostly sentimental. The suite is 
one occupied long ago by the Naval Affairs 
Committee, where he started his climb up 
the ladder, 

The furnishings include a red leather 
couch ideal for an afternoon nap. But un- 
less somebody else has been sneaking in 
nights, it has never been slept on. 

Vinson likes to leave for home not later 
than 4, and two or three times a week walks 
a measured 2 miles before dinner. He reads 
the Evening Star and hits the sack early. 

Vinson’s countrified looks, big nose, and 
low-riding spectacles are part of the congres- 
sional legend. So is his undiluted Milledge- 
ville drawl. So are his highhanded ways and 
his hilarious wit. 

He is one of the few real characters on the 
congressional scene, and has been for so long 
it is hard for other Members to imagine 
what it would be like without him. 

So they hope there is no truth to rumors 
that, with a half century’s service behind 
him, Vinson won't run for a 26th term. But 
when asked the question directly, he looks 
over his glasses and says: 

“I never take off my socks until I get to 
the creek.” 
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Adm. William Veazie Pratt, U.S. Navy, 
1869-1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in a state- 
ment to the House in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 26, 
1963, I quoted the chapter in Wilbur D. 
Spenser's interesting book, Maine Im- 
mortals,” that summarized the career of 
John Frank Stevens, 1853-1943, of West 
Gardiner, Maine. Another distin- 
guished son of that State was William 
V. Pratt, 1869-1957, of Belfast, Maine. 

The active careers of these two lead- 
ers were nearly contemporaneous, 
Stevens as an engineer and Pratt as a 
naval officer. Stevens, as chief engi- 
neer of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
1905-7, attained great stature as the 
basic architect of the Panama Canal, 
and rose to high position in the engi- 
neering profession. Pratt, in 1914 hada 
part in the earliest combat operations 
of naval aviation and rose to the high 
position of Chief of Naval Operations, 
1930-33. 

Because Admiral Pratt never published 
a book, he is not remembered today by 
the general public as a naval leader of 
his achievements should be. Fortu- 
nately, a comprehensive biographical 
sketch of him by Rear Adm. John D. 
Hayes was published in the June—July 
issue of Shipmate, the magazine of the 
U.S. Naval Academy Alumni Associa- 
tion. 

In order that this summary of Admiral 
Pratt’s career may be recorded in the 
permanent annals of the Congress, I 
quote it as part of my remarks and com- 
mend this excellent summary of his life 
and achievements to all our reading 
public, especially to the youth of the 
Nation. 

The article follows: 

WI LIAN Veazie Pratt, 1869-1957 
(By John D. Hayes) 

The years between World Wars I and II 
were, for the U.S. Navy, among the most crit- 
ical in her . The Nation in 1921, 
abdicated its position as the first naval 
power. A few years later its political leaders 
were advocating abo war as an in- 
strument of policy” at the very time when 
such idealism, with its blind disregard for 
the lessons of history, was creating problems 
which in the end could only be resolved by 
arms. Naval leaders of this period did their 
best to maintain a fleet, strong, ready and 
alert, and they had to discharge this respon- 
sibility in the face of a hostile people, with- 
out hope of glory, or even of honor, But 
there were giants in the Navy of those days. 
Among them was William Veazie Pratt, 1889. 

Before World War I, Pratt had helped 
create the modern U.S, destroyer force. Dur- 
ing that war he practically singlehandedly 
ran the Washington side of the naval effort. 
He had a large part in both the Washington 
and London Disarmament Conferences of 
1921 and 1930. For 6 years from 1927 to 
1933 he held the top posts in the Navy and 
during this period gave carrier operations its 
start and instituted the task force-type com- 
mand method of fleet organization. During 
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World War II as a retired officer and member 
of the staff of the magazine Newsweek, he 
ably performed the task of interpreting and 
explaining to the American people, the sea- 
power which was then advancing their coun- 
try to the foremost position in the world. 

It was, however, the fate of this man to 
serve his country as a naval officer in time 
of peace. He was born, perhaps, a decade 
before his time. So today he is forgotten 
by the people he served and all but by the 
profession of which he was a part. 

William Veazie Pratt was born Febru- 
ary 28, 1869, the son of Nichols Pratt, a sea- 
farer and Civil War naval officer. His father, 
a native of Massachusetts, entered the Navy 
in August 1862 as a master’s mate, then a 
grade between commissioned and enlisted 
rank, He was appointed acting ensign in 
November 1863 and acting master (lieuten- 
ant, Junior grade) April 1865. His record in 
the war was such that he might have become 
one of the few volunteer officers selected 
for the regular Navy. Instead he chose to 
marry Abie Veazie of Belfast, Maine, whose 
parents did not believe his Navy salary ade- 
quate to support a wife. Nichols Pratt even- 
tually became a well-known sea captain in 
the Far East. 

As s baby William V. was taken by his par- 
ents to China but he later returned and 
entered the Naval Academy from Maine. He 
graduated sixth in 1889, a class of 35. His 
first ship was the then new cruiser Atlanta. 
Like all officers he served In many ships dur- 
ing the next 20 years, ending up this period 
as executive officer of the armored cruiser 
California, later renamed San Diego, 


PRATT AND SIMS 


Pratt began the fruitful second half of his 
naval career by attending the Naval War Col- 
lege from 1911 to 1913. Following this, he 
became Chief of Staff to William S. Sims, 
1880, then commanding the destroyer flotilla 
of the Atlantic Fleet. He also served as com- 

Officer of the flagship, the scout 
cruiser Birmingham. Sims’ biographer 
writes of Pratt: “For the success of the flo- 
tilla in those years, this able man deserves 
much credit. Sims and he worked together 
in the harmony that is built upon profes- 
sional respect and personal affection,” 

Command of the Birmingham gave Pratt 
the opportunity to have a part in the earliest 
combat operations of naval aviation. Eugene 
Ely had fiown the first airplane from the 
deck of that ship in November 1910 and dur- 
ing the Vera Cruz incident in 1914 the Bir- 
mingham carried onboard three aircraft in 
which John Towers, 1906, Godfrey dec. 
Chevalier, 1910 and Lt. B. L. Smith, USMC 
all made reconnaissance flights over Mexican 
territory. 

Becoming captain in 1915, Pratt went to 
duty the next year in Panama where he 
worked with Army personnel on the prob- 
Iems of the defense of the recently completed 
Panama Canal. From there he went to duty 
on the faculty of the Army War College. 
These two assignments were the roots of 
Pratt’s lifelong appreciation of the joint na- 
ture of all warfare. In Frebruary 1917, he 
was called to the office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations, W. S. Benson, 1877. 

Pratt's role in World War I has been ably 
described by Prof. William R. Braisted of the 
University of Texas, an authority on the 
naval history of the period and a son of 
Frank A. Braisted, 1909: 

“As Assistant Chief of Naval Operations 
during World War I, Pratt was one of the 
most active agitators in favor of more vigor- 
ous prosecution of hostilities. I feel that he 
more than any other individual was respon- 
sible for preserving working relations be- 
tween Sims and the Navy Department and 
for preventing the explosion in the service 


1E. E. Morison, “Admiral Sims and the 
Modern American Navy” (1942), p. 293. 
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until after the war was safely won. Benson 
and Sims, of course, were far from close, but 
Pratt worked earnestly to secure what Sims 
wanted while remaining absolutely loyal to 
his superiors in W. When Sims 
wanted the Navy to concentrate on antisub- 
marine warfare, Pratt was largely responsible 
for getting the Navy's building program 
shifted from battleships to destroyers. He 
accomplished this despite the opposition of 
conservatives in the Navy Department who 
opposed any slowing of the 1916 program. 
Again when Sims asked that a division of 
battleships be sent to England, Pratt opposed 
those In Washington who wanted to keep all 
American battleships at home prepared for 
some later war.“ 

Sims disliked Secretary of the Navy 
Josephus Daniels. After the war the naval 
officer managed to expand a Senate investiga- 
tion of the Secretary’s unusual awards of 
decorations into a post-mortem on the con- 
duct of the naval war. Here Pratt was 
caught in the feud between his friend and 
his wartime superiors. Braisted again writes: 

“The Senate investigation at the close of 
World War I must have been a bitter dis- 
appointment to Pratt. He had done his 
utmost to meet Sims’ demands, and he ap- 
parently mistook Sims’ outburst as criticism 
of his own efficiency in the Office of Opera- 
tions. At any rate Pratt and Sims never 
again corresponded freely and cordially.” 

Braisted’s appraisal of Pratt is borne out 
by T. B. Kitterage, apologist for Sims who 
understandably shared his subject's dislike 
for the Secretary. In his “Naval Lessons of 
the World War,” Kitterage admitted that 
Pratt's criticism of Sims was limited to the 
latter’s contention that all power of deci- 
sion should have been turned over to him 
in London. 

Pratt accompanied President Wilson to the 
Peace Conference at Versailles as a technical 
adviser, From January 1919 to October 1920, 
he had command of the battleship New York 
and during this tour of duty took Secretary 
Daniels, his wife and two sons in that ship 
for a visit to Pearl Harbor, From October 
1920 to July 1921 he had command of the 
Destroyer Force, Pacific Fleet, and after that 
for the next 2 years was a member of the 
influential general board. 


THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE ON THE LIMITA- 
TION OF ARMAMENTS 


It was in this assignment that Pratt be- 
came closely connected with the controver- 
sial Washington Conference which met late 
in 1921. President Harding had entered the 
White House that year with a public com- 
mitment to the American people, disil- 
lusioned by World War I, to take early steps 
toward the limitation of naval armaments, 
The task was assigned to Secretary of State 
Hughes, Great Britain, whose era as first 
naval power would be over with the com- 
pletion of the large U.S, 1916 building pro- 
gram, was anxious to cooperate but Japan 
had to be forced through the tremendous 
bargaining power that 16 post-Jutland bat- 
tleships, bullt or building, gave to the United 
States. 

The disarmament proposals would have to 
come from this country. Two recommenda- 
tions by the Navy's general board were un- 
satisfactory to Secretary Hughes, and so the 
work of framing the one made was, accord- 
ing to Harold and Margaret Sprout, the work 
of four men, Hughes, Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., the then 
Chief of Naval Operations, Robert E. Coontz, 
1885, and Pratt.“ Braisted claims that Pratt 
personally typed the draft which was locked 
in Hughes’ safe, until the opening session, 
on November 12, 1921, 2 days later, 

The reason for this secrecy was that the 


Personal letter to the author, Sept. 4, 1962, 
H. and M. Sprout, Toward a New Order 
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success of the conference depended on what 
the U.S. had to offer. The proposal was a 
5-5-3 ratio between the three major powers 
with capital ship tonnage limited to 600,000, 
This meant scrapping all U.S. ships except 
two battleships bullding and two battle 
cruisers to be converted into aircraft car- 
riers. The reluctant Japanese, who believed 
that their security depended on a Navy at 
least two-thirds the size of that of the 
United States, agreed to the ratio only with 
U.S. acceptance of the status quo for its 
Far East bases. Naval officers resented this 
concession more than the loss of the bat- 
tleships. In the end agreement on limita- 
tion was reached only for capital ships where 
the U.S. would make the big sacrifice, 
Cruisers were limited in size to 10,000 tons 
and 8-inch guns but no agreement was 
reached on limiting the number of this or 
any other type. 

Pratt's was the only service voice raised in 
the defense of the treaty. Coontz regretted 
his part and most naval officers held the 
8 ones H. Simonds, who in an 

e in the Washington Star some 
later wrote that the conference 8 
astrous because at a certain moment Mr. 
Hughes had to choose between facing the 
political consequences of failure or agreeing 
to what was clearly a bad bargain. 

Pratt stated his case for the treaty in the 
North American Review of May 1922 and in 
Current History, April 1923. He admitted 
that the country had made unquestionably 
the greatest sacrifice but this would be worth 
it provided a strong balanced fleet were main- 
tained, but this did not happen. He heralded 
the establishment of the balance of power 
between the two English-s: nations 
as one of the accomplishments of the cen- 
tury but the treaty actually worsened Brit- 
ish-American relations for the next decade. 
The American people had demanded a dis- 
armament treaty but they deserved a better 
one. 

Following this eventful tour, Pratt went 
to sea in 1923 as Commander Battleship Di- 
vision Four of the Pacific Fleet, composed 
of the New Mezico, Idaho, and Mississippi. 
While in this command the fatal flareback 
of the right gun took place in turret two 
of the Mississippi, on June 12, 1924 off San 
Pedro, Calif. This accident cost the lives of 
3 officers and 44 men. At an impressive’ 
funeral ceremony on June 17, attended by 
hundreds of officers and 4,000 men, Pratt 
gave a funeral address full of feeling and 
the traditional spirit of the service that 
stands as a classic of naval literature. 

In September 1925 Pratt assumed the duty 
of President of the Naval War College. While 
there he carried out a staff organization 
which insured proper emphasis on opera- 
tions, foreign relations, and the interservice 
aspects of modern warfare while at the same 
time continuing the estimate of the situ- 
ation and the game board which had been 
the major work of the college. 

In 1927 Pratt began 6 years in major 
naval commands, 3 in top posts in the fleet 
and 3 as Chief of Naval Operations. While 
Commander Battle Fleet, he made a major 
contribution to the development of naval 
aviation when he allowed the revolutionary 
concept of an independent carrier task force 
to be tested during the fleet problem in 1929. 
The plan of Commander Aircraft, Battle 
Fleet, Joseph M. Reeves, 1894, was for the 
alr group of the Saratoga to make an un- 
supported strike on the Panama Canal. This 
first real opportunity for carrier aircraft was 
a huge success and from then on the fleet 
carrier task force had a place in all fleet 
exercises and war plans. 

As CNO, Pratt had to resist the pressure 
of the Army Air Force to take over naval air 
stations. He did this by integrating land 
based air units into the US, fleet. He also 
incorporated the task force type 
concept of organization into the two main 
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divisions of the fleet, then called the battle 
force in the Pacific and the scouting force 
in the Atlantic. Some in the Navy believed 
he had not gone far enough, notably Joseph 
K. Taussig, 1899, who wanted this concept 
expanded to task fleets stationed at Hamp- 
ton Roads, Panama, and the Hawaiian 
Islands. 
THE LONDON NAVAL CONFERENCE OF 1930 


Pratt's tour as CNO is most notable for 
the role he played in the London Naval Con- 
ference of 1930 which succeeded in extend- 
ing limitation of armaments to other types 
after the failure at Geneva in 1927. As at 
the Washington Conference of 1921, no naval 
officers were appointed as delegates. Hilary 
P. Jones, 1884, a strong advocate of the 8-inch 
gun cruiser, had been a delegate to the 
Geneva Conference and this was connected 
in the public mind with its failure. At 
London in 1930, Jones was only an adviser. 
Moreover, Pratt, the cooperator at the 1921 
conference; was selected to be chief adviser 
by the administration clvillan leaders, ac- 
cording to McGeorge Bundy, biographer of 
Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State and 
chief American delegate. When Stimson 
with Pratt's concurrence, agreed to accept 18 
of the 8-inch gun cruisers instead of 21 and 
take the tonnage in 6-inch ships, H. P. 
Jones came home, 

Experience in World War II was to prove 
the 6-inch-gun ship with its high volume 
of fire a superior vessel, especially for the 
close-in night actions that characterized 
that war. This could not be forseen in 1930 
but it must be admitted that naval officers 
almost the world over made a fetish of the 
8-inch, 10,000-ton “treaty” cruiser. This at- 
titude was carried into World War II when 
6-inch ships were hardly given the chance 
to show their worth until the 8-inch type had 
taken heavy losses. 

One U.S. naval officer at London did dis- 
sent from the generally held naval view- 
point. Captain A. H. Van Keuren, 1903, the 
only naval constructor among the advisers, 
considered the 8-inch-gun ship, a monstros- 
ity. There is no indication in Pratt's later 
writings, however, that he was influenced by 
Van Keuren. Rather it appears that he 
considered having a treaty was better than 
not having one, provided the United States 
would build up to the limit. 

After the Washington Conference of 1921, 
Pratt had expressed the hope that the United 
States after taking the reduction in capital 
ships would build up the other types to 
achieve a balanced fleet. This did not hap- 
pen. Between 1921 and 1930, Great Britain 
and Japan each laid down 15 heavy cruisers 
while the United States laid down only 8. 
President Franklin Roosevelt after he came 
into office in 1933 endeavored to correct this 
but did not get far with his shipbullding pro- 
gram against the isolation and economy attl- 
tudes of the American people until they and 
their Representatives in Congress discovered 
during the depression that 90 percent of the 
cost of a warship goes into labor. By then 
it was too late and the U.S. Navy with a two- 
ocean responsibility entered World War II 
inferior to the Japanese in all major types 
except battleships. Fortunately the losses at 
Pearl Harbor were mostly in that class. The 
United States was saved by a people at last 
aroused and by the strategic stupidity of the 
Japanese. 

PRATT AND NEWSWEEK 

These future events marked Pratt's two 
attempts at naval statesmanship as failures. 
In 1933 he returned to Belfast, Maine and 
what appeared to be the oblivion of a perma- 
nent retirement as a new order took over the 
destiny of the country and the Navy. How- 
ever, the war in Europe gave him the oppor- 
tunity in retirement to leave an impact 
greater than any officer has been able to-do 
except Stephen B. Luce. In January 1941 
Pratt became a naval commentator for 
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Newsweek magazine and took over the task 
of interpreting for its readers the seapower 
he had helped to create and the naval war- 
fare for which he had prepared the U.S. 
Navy. This work stands well up among his 
contributions as a public servant. For 6 
years he produced a weekly column of about 
1,500 words which became the most popular 
feature in the magazine. He outlasted three 
military commentators, the last being the 
British authority, J. A. C. Fuller. He must 
have been the delight of armchair strategists 
and the frequent references to his work in 
the editors’ column showed the respect and 
affection in which they held him. 

For 6 months in 1941 he preformed two 
jobs. In January he was ordered to active 
duty to expedite the development of the 
small carrier which he had advocated for 
ASW and transport work. During this period 
he did not miss a column. 

His prediction of the trend of action in 
1940 and 1941 showed uncanny accuracy 
based on the facts of geography and sound 
strategy which he explained to his readers in 
simple, understandable terms. During our 
own -war years he was, of course, subject 
to the pressure of events but his comments 
on almost every engagement included its 
strategic significance or lack of it. The de- 
cisive actions of the war, he considered to 
be the air battle of Britain, El Alamein, and 
Midway. 

Even during the darkest days of the war, 
Pratt's articles like his nature were opti- 
mistic. In May 1944 he gave a remarkable 
appraisal of MacArthur, West Point 1903, 
who had been Chief of Staff of the Army 
when he was CNO. In another article en- 
titled “Who Is This Man Nimitz?” He wrote 
that the CinC, Pacific had the facility to 
cooperate with anybody and then continued: 
“When the Japs were defeated at Midway, a 
battle which meant more to the security of 
America and the success of our Pacific ad- 
vance than the occupation of Luzon, little 
was heard of Nimitz though he was in full 
charge. * * * Evidently he preferred to re- 
main in the background, as most naval lead- 
ers do, and let the praise go to those serving 
under him.” 

No animosity against the Japanese or Ger- 
mans appeared in his column. In fact before 
the outbreak of hostilities in the Pacific he 
took occasion to praise the abilities of Ad- 
mirals Nomura and Nagano and his warm 
friendship for the former survived the war. 

Pratt was no narrow protagonist or “bat- 
tleship admiral,” whatever that means. He 
pointed out that it was air power that had 
bridged the gap that previously existed be- 
tween sea and landpower. This, he reasoned, 
was why there was no great naval battles 
in the classical sense. Instead, amphib- 
ious operations across the entire Pacific had 
made it one great front, far more extensive 
than the fronts in Russia or France. He did 
not hesitate to take to task critics of the 
heavy losses at Iwo Jima and the slow prog- 
ress on Okinawa. 

Always a man of moderation, he had taken 
issue as early as 1926 with the thesis of 
strategic bombing, claiming then that air- 
craft used in war must be bound by the 
laws of war. Twenty years later he took the 
same stand toward the military uses of 
atomic energy, holding that: 

(1) The bombing of Hiroshima without 
warning latd America open to the charge of 
adopting Hitler's strategy. 

(2) We missed a great opportunity for 
taking a leading position in the world at 
the time our moral influence was enormous 
when we failed to renounce the use of 
atomic energy as an instrument of war. 

In December 1945 Pratt finally missed two 
weekly columns while he evidently took his 
first vacation in 6 years. He continued to 
write intermittently until April 1946 when 
he quit and returned to the home he was 
born In and one of the prettiest rose gardens 
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in the State of Maine. Newsweek editors 
humorously portrayed his final return to 
Belfast after more than 60 years: 

“Been away, Willie?“ asked a townaman. 

“A spell.” 

Even in this late retirement he refused to 
isolate himself from the world scene and 
write his memoirs. Newsweek continued to 
carry his mame on the masthead and 
throughout the Korean war he kept in close 
touch with the editors. 

The admiral died on November 25, 1957 
at Chelsea Naval Hospital, 3 months before 
his 89th birthday. “Well done” wrote the 
editors of Newsweek, 

Mrs. Pratt still lives in Belfast. The couple 
had one son. Two nephews followed him in 
the Navy, W. V. Pratt H. 1933 and R. R. 
Pratt, 1936, recently selected for flag rank. 
This year, R. R. Jr. received his commission 
as an ensign, 100 years after his great grand- 
father, Nichols Pratt, received his. 

No account of Admiral Pratt would be com- 
plete without mention of his perennial flag 
lieutenant, Charles William Anthony Camp- 
bell known throughout the Navy as Jim- 
mie.” Campbell first enlisted in the Navy in 
1899 and was promoted from chief gunner 
to lieutenant during World War I. He was 
serving in the New York when Pratt took 
command in 1919. When Pratt was 
to fiag rank the next year he took Campbell as 

aide and so he remained for the next 
13 years. Jimmie himself retired in 1934 but 
came back during the war and was advanced 
to captain on the retired list, his last duty 
being command of the Receiving Station, 
Washington, D.C, He died in 1962 at the age 
of 79. 

PRATT AS AN ESSAYIST 

Had Admiral Pratt published one book, he 
would be far better known today than he is. 
His writing for Newsweek amounted to the 
equivalent of three volumes. He did consid- 
erable other writing but like most naval offi- 
cers preferred to offer his thoughts in short 
essays. Nine are in the Proceedings of the 
U.S. Naval Institute, one of which won him 
the Institute’s essay contest while he was 
CNO. Two of his articles on “Naval Policy,” 
in November 1922 and July 1932, are apolo- 
gias for his actions at the disarmament con- 
ferences. His “Disarmament and the Na- 
tional Defense,“ September 1925, is an expres- 
sion of the professional philosophy to which 
he adhered through a lifetime. Perhaps even 
more significant than his articles are his ad- 
dresses to the Naval War College, several of 


between these two methods of control and 
warns of the danger of the latter usurping 
the powers of the former. Another outstand- 
ing lecture given in August 1930 while he 
was CinC, U.S. Fleet has the title The As- 
pects of Higher Command.” In it he out- 
lined the differences in Army and Navy view- 
points and listed the strength and weakness 
factors in each. 

His final article in the Proceedings is his 
best. “Leadership” published in August 1934, 
a year after his retirement, and his address 
at the funeral of the Mississippi dead, both 
deserve prominent places in American mill- 
tary literature. 

No appraisal of William Veazie Pratt's full 
life can be attempted in a sketch like this. 
His professional philosophy, however, may be 
safely interpreted as that of cooperation and 
accommodation. He expressed himself force. 
fully on the former when he appeared before 
a board studying a reorganization of the 
Navy Department that would give more 
statutory power to CNO which he did not 
think necessary: “I would rather sit around 
a table with a group of men, every one of 
them perfectly independent and king in his 
own domain, and to get a man to work with 
you rather than to tell him what to do. I 
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have found that all I have to do is make a 
suggestion to them and they will complete 
the job. If you cannot get men who will do 
that, get somebody else.“ 

Regarding his philosophy of accommoda- 
tion, he was more guarded but he may have 
revealed it when he once told a younger offi- 
cer, rather sharply: “You always see the ulti- 
mate objective and want to take it on the 
first assault. You've got to learn 
minor objectives one at a time and to hold 
them until the big one falls in your lap. 
Otherwise you will never get any place in 
this Navy.“ * 

On one principle, he was very firm and it is 

to call it to mind today. That is that 
the distinction between command and ad- 
ministration in naval affairs requires that 
the CNO have direct access to the President. 
„He and he alone commands,” Pratt told a 
War College audience. “Under normal con- 
ditions it makes little difference to the forces 
in the field how directives come or the source 
from which they issue, so long as they have 
the stamp of authorized responsibility. 
When, however, the question at issue is one 
of grave state importance or involves vital 
decisions which might affect the outcome of 
the campaign or the war, then supreme au- 
thority must be invoked. This is true be- 
cause the responsibility for the direction of 
the war is vested in the Commander in Chief 
and the responsibility for its execution rests 
with him and with the military executive at 
the scene of action.” 


„E. J. King and W. M. Whitehill, Fleet 
Admiral King, A Naval Record,” (1952), p. 
262. 

E. E. Wilson, Slipstream“ (1950), p. 152. 


Historie Charter Oak Still Standing In 
Pocahontas County, W. Va. 
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HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, when the region that is now 
Pocahontas County, W. Va., was sur- 
veyed by Andrew Lewis in 1751, a Charter 
Oak figured in the survey, according to 
a recent article in the Charleston (W. 
Va.) Gazette-Mail. Today the trunk of 
that Charter Oak is still standing in Mar- 
linton, and is treasured as a link between 
the proud past and the promising future 
of Pocahontas County. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, as follows: 

HISTORIC CHARTER Oak STILL STANDING IN 
Pocanontas Country, W. Va. 

Pocahontas County, named for the famous 
Indian princess, was formed in 1821 from the 
counties of Bath, Randolph and Pendleton. 
Before the white settler came, Pocahontas 
was the hunting ground of the Shawnee 
Indians whose home was in Ohio, The In- 
dian trail, known as the Warriors Road, 
established by the Iroquois along the moun- 
tains from northern New York to Georgia, 
went through the county and may be seen 
at several points still today. The Senecca 
Trail, U.S. 219, generally follows.this road. 
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Jacob Marlin and Stephen Sewall came to 
what is now Marlinton in 1749, the first white 
settlers west of the Alleghenies, and were 
found here by Andrew Lewis as he surveyed 
in 1751, marking as a corner of his survey 
the Charter Oak, the trunk of which still 
stands in Marlinton. By the time Lewis 
came, Sewall and Marlin had had differences 
about “relagian” and Marlin was living in 
the cabin while Sewall made his abode in a 
hollow sycamore, later moving to a cave 7 
miles south and then on to Greenbrier Coun- 
ty where he was killed by the Indians, 

Fort Greenbrier, of French and Indian 
War days, stood near where the courthouse 
stands today in Marlinton. Other com- 
munity protection forts were at Jacob War- 
wick's, Clover Lick, Thomas Drinnen’s, Ed- 
ray, Fort Cackley (Keckley), Mill Point, and 
Fort Warwick on Deer Creek. The last In- 
dian raid was in 1786 when Henry Baker, 
the first schoolteacher, was killed and 
scalped above the fairgrounds and two 
Bridger brothers were killed above Mill Point 
as they came to help. 

Many of our settlers were the hardy 
Scotch-Irish, who came in the big migrations 
of the middle 18th century to form a living 
wall beyond the blue ridge. The population 
in 1800 was about 153, these for the most 
part being members of the first families that 
had permanent homesteads, namely John 
McNeel, Thomas McNeill, Moses Moore, Peter 
Lightner, James Ewing, Henry Harper, John 
Moore, Felix Grimes, Samuel Waugh, James 
Waugh, John Buckley, Aaron Moore, Robert 
Moore, Timothy McCarty, Robert Gay, Jere- 
miah Friel, Jacob Warwick, John Slaven, 
John Warwick, Sampson Mathews, Josiah 
Brown, John Sharp, William Sharp, William 
Poage, John Baxter, Levi Moore, and John 
Bradshaw. 

Probably the first church in the county was 
the White Pole Church built by John Mc- 
Neel in the Little Levels. 

Huntersyille was a place where hunters 
and traders met and it became a flourishing 
place of business. It was here the county 
was organized and it remained the county 
seat until 1891, when it was voted to move 
the seat of government to Marlinton, for- 
merly Marlin’s Bottom, which then began to 
grow with the promise of the coming of 
the railroad, 

Three academies were established in the 
county about 1842: at Academy (Hillsboro), 
Huntersville and Green Bank (Carrie Stult- 
ting, mother of Pearl Buck, taught here). 
These were preparatory schools for the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

In 1838 the Warm Springs-Huntersville 
Turnpike was completed; about 1841 the 
Staunton-Parkersburg Pike, planned by the 
famous Crozet, one of Napoleon’s engineers, 
was built through the northern part of the 
county, and on this road was the well-known 
Travelers Repose, still standing at Bartow. 
From 1854 to 1856 the Huttonsville-Marlin- 
ton Road, the covered bridge at Marlinton, 
and the Lewisburg Road were built. 

The year 1861 saw fighting in the north- 
ern part of the county. After their defeats 
at Philippi and Rich Mountain, the Confed- 
erates moved to Bartow and later to Top of 
Allegheny Mountain and the Union forces 
to Cheat Mountain and in the Tygarts Val- 
ley. For about 2 months in the fall of 1861 
Gen. Robert E. Lee was in command of the 
Confederates in the county, Battles were 
fought on Cheat Mountain, at Bartow (2) 
and on Allegheny Mountain from September 
to December. After this Pocahontas County 
was quiet until 1863. The Federals under 
Gen, W. W. Averell and the Confederates 
under Maj. John Echols met at the Battle 
of Droop Mountain on November 6, engaging 
over 9,000 troops, more than in any other 
battle in West Virginia. The Southern Army 
was forced to retreat but escaped south into 
Monroe County. Later in 1863 General Aver- 
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ell returned from a raid at Salem, Va., 
through this county. 

The virgin forests of white pine were har- 
vested in the late 1800's and early 1900's, 
with big arks being floated down on the 
floods of the Greenbrier until the complet- 
tion of the railroad up the Greenbrier in 
1901. 

The timber industry and the tanneries at 
Durbin (1903) and Marlinton (1906) swelled 
the county's population which peaked about 
1915, was 15,002 in 1920, and has been de- 
clining since. 

A big change took place in the county in 
the 1920's and 1930's when the Government 
began buying land for the Monongahela 
National Forest and the State began setting 
up parks and forests. Many CCO camps in 
the county worked at reforestation and built 
roads which saved our forests from the 
scourges of fire. Today our county has the 
largest hardwood area of any county in the 
State. More than half of the county's 603,- 
270 acres are publicly owned. 

Varying from 2,000 to 4,842 feet (Bald 
Knob) above sea level, Pocahontas has an 
average altitude exceeding that of any county 
east of the Rockies. Known as the “Birth- 
place of Rivers,” from its highlands flow 
many rivers, and not one drop of water drains 
into the county. Its natural beauty is 
unsurpassed. 

The quietness of the mountain-rimmed 
Deer Creek Valley brought to Green Bank in 
1957 the National Radio Astronomy Observ- 
atory. 

So we look back—and then forward to give 
a good account of our years. 


A Last Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. KARTH. Mr, Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from Circulating Pines, Circle Pines, 
Minn., of July 11, 1963: 

A Lasr TRIBUTE 


We'd like to pay a final tribute to our 
former Co; an, Roy Wier. Roy died 
as quietly and humbly as he lived. Never 
the darling of the metropolitan press, Roy 
always had the most perfunctory coverage. 

We could sum up our feelings in one short 
sentence. We never expect to have a better 
representative in Washington.” But that 
doesn’t explain that Roy was a laboring man 
who cared profoundly for the citi- 
zen. He always voted for the little man with 
no influence. It doesn’t explain how cour- 
ageous he was. He was the lone Congress- 
man to vote against an appropriation to the 
House Un-American Activities Committee at 
a time when it took more courage to dis- 
please that committee than it does even to- 
day. And it doesn’t explain how wise he 
was. When you'd shake hands with him at 
a picnic, he would always say, “What can I 
do for you?“ He was used to hearing re- 
quests of all kinds. Then if you said, “Just 
tell me what's going on in Washington.” 
He'd tell you more in 10 minutes than you 
could get from reading the metropolitan 
papers regularly. One of the things that 
bothered him most was the encroachment 
of the military. We're going to lose every- 
thing we're fighting for if we aren't careful, 
he would say. He always voted against ex- 
tending the draft. This was several years 
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ago. Now other folks are waking up. 
Roy was one of the first. 

There aren't many Roy Wiers in Wash- 
ington. The political charmer whose win- 
dow dressing of fine democratic words hides 
his alliance with the rich and powerful, is a 
much more common product. But it’s the 
occasional Roy Wier who keeps hope alive in 
representative democratic government. 


But 


Progress in Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all aware that there is room for improve- 
ment in the American educational sys- 
tem. One of the bright spots of Ameri- 
can education in recent years has been 
an expanding network of community 
colleges. 

An article in the Junior College Jour- 
nal of April 1963, entitled “Progress in 
Maryland,” points out the success of 
the junior college concept. 

The goal of the State-supported surge 
of junior colleges and community col- 
leges in Maryland is to make these cen- 
ters of learning as easily accessible and 
available as the nearest library. The 
text of the article by Robert T. Novak 
and Frank B. Pesci describing this effort 
follows: 
i PROGRESS IN MARYLAND 

(By Robert T, Novak and Frank B. Pesci) 


Maryland is one of the States advancing 
toward the goal of locating a community col- 
lege within reach of nearly every citizen. 
This trend, which is changing the entire 
picture of higher education in the State, is 
the result of leadership provided by the State 
department of education, rnatorial com- 
missions, and the efforts of local civic groups 
and boards of education. 

The story of Maryland’s community col- 
leges began in 1939 when the State legisla- 
ture, r a trend toward education 
beyond the high school, created the Mary- 
land State School Survey Commission. In 
its report the commission encouraged the 
expansion in Baltimore City of “one or more 
of the secondary schools to include the jun- 
ior college years.“ 

In 1945 the Maryland Commission on 
Higher Education, created by legislative en- 
actment, contracted with the American 
Council on Education to conduct a survey of 
higher education including a special study 
of the junior college situation. Establish- 
ment of a statewide system of locally con- 
trolled junior college units was first on the 
Ust of recommendations made by the so- 
called Marbury Commission which was sub- 
mitted to Governor O Conor early in 1947. 

Meanwhile, the return of veterans seeking 
the advantages of higher education following 
World War II brought about the establish- 
ment of two locally controlled institutions in 
1946, Montgomery Junior College and Hagers- 
town Junior College. 

Baltimore Junior College was begun in 
1947 as an extension of the Veterans’ Insti- 
tute, which was a temporary organization to 
provide high school courses for World War 
II veterans. 

In 1955 the Governor's Commission To 
Study the Needs of Higher Education in 
Maryland recommended that the establish- 
ment of community colleges be the first step 
in “meeting the demands that cannot be met 
by expanding existing institutions.” 
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Four community colleges were established 
in 1957: Catonsville Community College and 
Essex Community College in Baltimore 
County, Frederick Community College, and 
Harford Junior College. Prince Georges 
Community College and Charles County 
Junior College were begun the following 


The State department of education, at the 
request of the Allegany County delegation 
to the 1957 general assembly, conducted a 
study of the needs of higher education in 
western Maryland and recommended the 
establishment of a community college at 
Cumberland. As a result of the survey, 
Allegany Community College began operation 
in 1961. In the same year Anne Arundel 
Community College also came into existence. 

In 1959 the department, at the request of 
officials in a four-county area on the Eastern 
Shore, prepared a study on the feasibility of 
establishing a community college to service 
the area. It was recommended that two 
community colleges, at Easton and Cam- 
bridge, be established, No action has been 
taken on the recommendation. 

Finally, in 1961, the general assembly 
adopted a resolution authorizing the ap- 
pointment of a commission by Governor 
Tawes, who charged it with the task of for- 
mulating a plan of organization for the en- 
tire system of public higher education in 
Maryland. (Recommendations of this com- 
mission pertaining to community colleges 
are discussed in this article under the head- 
ing of Prospects.“) 

LEGISLATION 

An examination of the laws of the State 
of Maryland by Koos and DeCicco for au- 
thority to establish and maintain junior 
colleges found no specific reference to them 
by name. There was, however, a section 
providing for “a general program of con- 
tinuing education” which was interpreted 
as giving this authority to local boards of 
education. 

Although not passing any specific legisla- 
tion, the General Assembly in 1947 included 
in the public school budget $60,000 annually 
for community colleges. In 1949, again with- 
out legislative action, the General Assembly 
increased its appropriation to community 
colleges to $100 per equivalent full-time 
student per year, or $116,000. Subsequently, 
the amount of State aid to community col- 
leges was increased to $125, $150, and $175 
per equivalent full-time student. 

After over a decade of operating com- 
munity colleges on the strength of a law 
providing for a program of continuing educa- 
tion, the General Assembly two signif- 
icant pieces of legislation in 1961. One 
statute legalized the establishment of com- 
munity colleges by specifically authorizing 
the board of education of any county and 
the Board of School Commissioners of Balti- 
more City to establish these institutions to 
be financed one-third by the State, one- 
third by the sponsoring political subdivision, 
and one-third by student fees. 

The second law authorized the Board of 
Public Works to issue the General Public 
Junior or Community College Construction 
Loan of 1961, totaling $5 million. In 1962, 
the General Assembly provided an additional 
$5 million for construction, to be matched 
by the local school systems. 

The authorization by the General Assem- 
bly to create a $10 million debt for com- 
munity college construction has given great 
impetus to local boards of trustees for plan- 
ning separate college facilities. Today only 
four of the eleven community colleges in 
Maryland are operating in separate facill- 
tles. Of the remaining seven, five are operat- 
ing in local high schools and two have single 
separate units while continuing most of 
their operation in secondary schools. 

Plans for separate facilities, however, are 
underway for these seven institutions, A 
recent survey conducted by the authors re- 
yealed that three of the community colleges 
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have purchased land and are in the plant 
planning stage, and four are comtemplating 
land purchases in the near future. The 
survey further indicated that all of the col- 
leges now in operation, but not in separate 
facilities, expect to have separate campuses 
by 1966. 

During the fall of 1962 semester, Maryland’s 
11 public community colleges enrolled 7,874 
full- and part-time students. A total of 
2.940 were first-time students. 

The degree programs offered in Mayland's 
community colleges are designed for college 
transfer and terminal education. In the 
newer colleges, four basic transfer curricu- 
lums are offered: arts and sciences, business 
administration, engineering, and teacher edu- 
cation. The older institutions also offer 
transfer programs in agriculture, art, home 
economics, music, physical education, and 
communications. 

The terminal curriculums offered at the 
community colleges vary considerably. Local 
needs are the primary basis for establishing 
these programs. Some examples of these 
terminal curriculums, taken from 1962-63 
catalogs, are business and industrial super- 
vision, business management, dental assist- 
ing, electronic data processing, chemical 
technology, electronics technology, Junior 
construction engineering, medical tech- 
nology, mechanical technology, medical sec- 
retary, radiation technology, and secretarial 
selence, 

It is significant to note that all but one 
of the community colleges offer at least 
one terminal curriculum. As these institu- 
tions move into separate facilities, and as 
community surveys are conducted, the num- 
ber and kind of terminal programs undoubt- 
edly will increase, 

PROSPECTS 

Plans In various stages of development are 
underway for the establishment of several 
new community colleges in Maryland. 
Eleven sites have been identified by the State 
department of education as having enroll- 
ment potential, with five of these in coun- 
ties already having community college pro- 
grams. 

The 1963 commission recommended that a 
division of higher education within the 
State department of education be established 
so that the department could better exer- 
else its responsibilities to community col- 
leges. Furthermore, the commission encour- 
aged the continuance of the community col- 
lege program under local control, but with 
continuing financial assistance from the 
State. 

The prospect for continued development 
of Maryland’s public community colleges is 
indeed bright. The recommendations for 
more locally controlled junior colleges and 
the action of local boards of education, in 
cooperation with the State department of 
education, attest to this bright future. In- 
deed, the general assembly, the State depart- 
ment of education, the State board of educa- 
tion, and local boards of education all favor 
and firmly believe in public community col- 
lege education. With this impetus and the 
continued support of the people, the pub- 
lic community college movement in Mary- 
land can do nothing less than flourish, 


Concern With Nobler Things 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, a rebirth and rededication of 
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our accepted constitutional principles 
were conveyed to the American people in 
the eloquent and enlightened address 
given by our Vice President, the Honor- 
able Lynpon B. Jonnson, at Independ- 
ence Hall in Philadelphia on July 4. 

He stressed that while we believe in 
these principles in spirit, we have not, 
in fact, practiced them in granting the 
rights to all Americans regardless of 
race, color or creed to live equally in the 
daily pursuits of life, liberty and happi- 
ness without the shadow of intolerance 
and bigotry. We can all take a lesson 
from the admonishment of the Vice 
President, an accomplished and polished 
gentleman, who has stressed and prac- 
tices the constitutional rights and priv- 
ileges which have been legally inter- 
preted by our Federal Courts to estab- 
lish that all men in these 50 United 
States have been created to be free and 
equal. That is a God-given right, which 
has. merely been reestablished in our 
Constitution. For the reason that more 
of us will have the benefit of the Vice 
President’s remarks on this occasion, I 
now request to insert in the Recorp a fine 
editorial which appeared in the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer on Saturday, July 6, 1963, 
as follows: 

{From the Philadelphia Inquirer, July 6, 
1963 | 8 
CONCERN WrrH NOBLER THINGS 


Vice President LYNDON JOHNSON, speak- 
ing at Independence Hall on Independence 
Day, struck what seems to us exactly the 
most pertinent point of the whole civil rigħts 
movement when he said: 

“If we as a Nation are to stand up to our 
full height in the world we must be con- 
cerned with nobler things than denying one 
another the simple right to sit down in 
public places.” 

Too many, in this summer of our discon- 
tent, are too likely to forget—if they have 
ever considered—the nobler things for which 
this Nation stands in the world. Two other 
Fourth of July incidents amply demonstrate. 

Outside Baltimore at an amusement park, 
283 persons were arrested, including Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake of Philadelphia, stated 
clerk of the general assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., and other 
religious leaders of all three faiths, for dem- 
onstrating against segregation and against 
the Maryland trespass law. Of that law it- 
self, we can only echo Finley Peter Dunne's 
“Mr. Dooley,” that “if the law says that, 
then the law is a idjit.” But the reaction 
of bystanders was almost equally idiotic, in- 
cluding admonitions to police to “Drop him 
on his head,” and “cherry bomb” salutes 
tossed into the midst of the demonstrators. 

On the other side of the coin, the extreme 
‘discourtesy to Mayor Daley at the NAACP 
convention in Chicago—which was disowned 
but not stopped by the NAACP—and the 
threat of physical injury by extremists 
against the Rev. J. H. Jackson, head of the 
National Baptist Convention, indicates 
plainly enough the dangers of thoughtless, 
hotheaded impetuosity by those who pas- 
sionately want the world to be set right 
instantly regardless of all civilized behavior. 

Police dogs, firehoses, and rioting in the 
streets have produced reams of bad publicity 
about this country in the recent past, and 
photographs that lend themselves admirably 
to world publication by the Communsts. It 
is dubious, at best, that they have advanced 
the cause of evenhanded justice one inch. 

Vice President JoHNson, in his states- 
manlike address here, touched on many 
points—including the vital necessity of pro- 
viding jobs for everybody, regardless of pig- 
mentation or other irrelevant factors—but 
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nothing could be plainer than his distaste 
and aversion for the mean quibbling over 
exact terms in the Constitution, the Bill of 
Rights, and the 13th and 14th amendments. 
He accurately held this to be picayune and 
even childish behavior in view of the chal- 
lenge we face. 

We have proclaimed a faith in freedom 
and equality for 187 years. The hour has 
struck to live that faith. Violence and ex- 
tremism from either side can only distract 
us from the task at hand. Let's get on with 
it—without losing our balance in the process. 


Taxes: Exempt and Otherwise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the tax cut 
issue is high on the agenda at this time 
for congressional action. Some notes 
of interest have a top priority in the 
arguments for and against. 

The problem, as I see it, is not one of 
lack of jobs and income producing op- 
portunities but rather one of bad distri- 
bution. We seem to be getting into a 
situation in less than 200 years that it 
took European countries centuries to 
achieve. 

We are gradually putting all our wealth 
into the hands of a few families who in 
turn are now actively seeking full po- 
litical as well as complete economic 
control over the whole U.S. economy. In 
fact, there is a growing suspicion that 
their aims go further and the full con- 
trol of world economy between top U.S. 
inherited wealth and prestige is lining up 
their counterparts in other countries un- 
der the slogans and doubletalk of world 
peace,” “brotherhood,” “humanitarian- 
ism,” “free trade,” “aid to the underpriv- 
ileged,” and so forth. 

Now understand this clearly, I believe 
all of us—good or bad, low or high—are 
interested in these aims, all of jis in the 
main want to be good, friendly, and help- 
ful to those in need. 

However, some of us do these things 
and promote our aims from a viewpoint 
of Christian principles while others 
doubletalk, doublecross and alibi. 

The world’s welfare revolves on an 
economic axis and until we can get all 
peoples to realize that work of some kind 
must be performed by all of us in order 
to serve the common good, these aims 
will only serve to make paupers out of 
some and princes out of others. 

For instance, here in the United States 
we have 1 percent of all U.S. adults own- 
ing 28 percent of all the personal wealth 
in the Nation. This same 1 percent of 
our adults actually represent only about 
one-half of 1 percent of our total popula- 
tion and yet they hold 76 percent of all 
corporation stocks and 100 percent of all 
State and local tax exempt bonds. 

This means that all the billions of 
dollars of local and State personal in- 
come producing obligations are scot free 
of all taxes. For instance, a person hav- 
ing $50,000 income earned would pay 
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about $23,000 in income taxes but by 
buying tax exempts he apys nothing. 
The same person putting his money into 
savings and investments that are taxable 
would pay $12,500 taxes. 

You can see why the 1 percent of heads 
of families in the United States own all 
the tax-exempt bonds while the work- 
ingmen and lower income bracket earn- 
ers of $10,000 or less pay taxes on 90 
percent of their earnings at the highest 
rate of taxation. 

In fact, although the law calls for a 91 
percent tax on a million dollar income, 
the average paid is only 28 percent be- 
cause of loopholes, exemptions, and so 
forth. 

In 1960, out of the entire national in- 
come, after taxes, 20 percent of the rich- 
est people got 44 percent while 80 per- 
cent or the rest of all the people got 56 
percent. 

It is not a socialist plan or even a radi- 
cal plan to have all citizens pay their 
share of taxes. When we have gimmicks 
the only thing that happens is that the 
rich get richer and the poor get poorer. 

Only 2 percent of total U.S. income was 
received by 7 million families while 344 
million families received 23 percent of 
total income. These facts are sobering 
to those amongst us who are worried 
about chronic unemployment and the 
situation as outlined by Leon Keyserling, 
chief economic adviser under Truman, 
whose studies show 40 percent of all 
Americans living in poverty and depriva- 
tion. 

It is true that this poverty group is 
hidden because it is scattered over our 50 
States but it is there, and here, even if 
we cannot see it. According to Keyser- 
ling and a report made recently to the 
President by a special group studying our 
economy, we may have more underprivi- 
leged than some nations we are pouring 
aid into. 

Another false, double talk propaganda 
line, by the well-heeled lobby for the 
privileged taxpayers is that if greater 
tax breaks are given to high, upper- 
bracket incomes it will stimulate invest- 
ments and in turn create more employ- 
ment. 

How silly can we get, all of us—those 
who promote such tripe and those of us 
who believe it? 

How can any sound argument be made 
for such a silly economic fallacy when 
we now have over 17 percent of our pro- 
duction capacity idle and millions unem- 
ployed? The answer is not production at 
this stage, but rather income and con- 
sumption. 

Automation can be a blessing but when 
it is used to cut out labor, produce sur- 
plus, and increase the top profit brackets 
and incomes, it is a curse on the body 
politic. 

It causes more unemployment, higher 
taxes on the poor people, lessens con- 
sumption, for as one economist said: 

I've never seen an automat get its shirt 
cleaned, get a shave, have a lawyer, see a 
doctor, or sit down to eat the produce of our 
farms. 


We have reached a crossroad in our 
economy and a decision must be made. 
Either we put people to work producing 
goods and services, create purchasing 
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power in the hands of the masses or we 
develop into a two-class society, those 
who are lucky enough to inherit wealth 
and prestige and the rest of us who will 
live in a restricted income economy like 
the millions of peasants all over the 
world in those nations where the in- 
heritor of wealth and prestige have lived 
in luxury while the main body of the 
populace lived in hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence, 

My parents and millions more ran 
away from the closed societies of the 
old countries and if this generation of 
their offspring allows this to happen 
here in the greatest land of opportunity 
ever created by man, then their hopes 
for peace, friendship and brotherly con- 
sideration amongst the peoples of all 
nations will be as dead as the proverbial 
dodo bird. 

Even in the so-called broad based 
taxes such as excise, sales and use taxes, 
the little fellow carries the load. 

Those amongst us in the lower brackets 
spent 92 to $4 cents of our income on 
goods and services while those in the 
upper brackets spent less than 25 cents 
out of a dollar. 

This means that a 5-percent sales tax 
is about 4%4-percent effective on the 
lower income group while it is only about 
a 114-percent tax upon the high incomes. 

The truth of the matter is that instead 
of spreading our income in a fashion that 
would insure the greatest possible mar- 
ket basket distribution we are gradually 
but surely wiping out the leveling in our 
society provided by the middle income 
earner, a phenomena peculiar to the U.S. 
economy and most responsible for our 
economic, civic, and political growth. 

Every year sees less and less workers 
climbing out of the ditch, becoming self- 
employed and employers in their own 
right. The day of the self-made man 
and unlimited horizons appears to have 
been trampled underfoot by the inheri- 
tors of exorbitant tax-exempt wealth. 

No single business can be saved if one 
of our large monopolistic-type industries, 
chain stores or fabricators wants to 
take it over. Antitrust antimonopoly 
laws become useless in our domestic 
economy because of the internationaliza- 
tion of our large corporations, pro- 
ducers, importers, exporters and proces- 
sors who must, of a necessity, if they 
seek survival in world markets, become 
part of the foreign cartels and combines, 
syndicates and state-controlled produc- 
tion and distribution systems. 

Recently we witnessed the takeover of 
US. foreign-based investments in many 
countries. Some, like in Cuba, were 
taken over without compensation, others 
in Brazil were supposed to be paid for 
while many are just being taxed out 
of U.S. control. 

The latest country to show its eco- 
nomic fangs to the profiteering U.S. com- 
Panies who have subsidiaries in foreign 
countries for many reasons not the least 
of which is cheap labor, foreign tax con- 
cessions and a haven away from U.S, 
income taxes, is our neighbor, Canada. 
“aan from the U.S. News, June 24, 

Tax penalties are to be applied to U.S. 
corporations that operate subsidiaries in 
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Canada. Canada's new budget calls defi- 
nitely for a “Canada first” policy in indus- 


Here are the highlights: 

A “takeover tax” of 30 pee ie is to apply 
to future sales of Canadian stocks and as- 
sets to foreigners. This amounts to a hefty 
sales tax on transactions that transfer con- 
trol from Canadians to United States and 
other outside firms. Tax is effective im- 
mediately for companies listed on Canadian 
stock exchange. 

A tax cut is offered to companies that are 
25 percent owned by Canadians. With- 
holding tax on dividends to nonresidents in 
these firms drops from 15 to 10 persons, 
immediately. 

A tax boost is scheduled on dividends paid 
by companies that are less than 25 percent 
owned by Canadians. Rate goes from 15 
to 20 percent on January 1, 1965. 

A 15-percent withholding tax is levied on 
management fees paid by Canadian firms to 
nonresidents. 

Accelerated depreciation rates will be 
available only to companies with a mini- 
mum of 25 percent Canadian ownership. 
This runs to 50 percent on new machinery 
and equipment, 

Tax refunds from the 20-percent levy will 
be made if, by January 1967, the foreign- 
controlled firms become 25 percent Canadi- 
an-owned. 


To add insult to injury the Canadians 
are going to drive US, investors out of 
control of companies in Canada while at 
the same time they will coax U.S. in- 
vestors to buy bonds and debt issues of 
Canadian companies where these in- 
vestments are purely investment paper 
without voting rights. 

Another quote from U.S. News: 

The budget also contains a device to at- 
tract U.S. purchases of bonds and other 
debt issues of Canadian companies. Tax- 
exempt organizations in the United States 
such as pension trusts and foundations, will 
be given tax-free privileges in Canada, 

Major aim of Canada’s new liberal Gov- 
ernment is to reduce U.S. influence in Can- 
ada's industrial operations. Nonresidents, 
most of them from the United States, are 
said to control 57 percent of Canada’s man- 
ufacturing, 61 percent of mining and smelt- 
ing, 75 percent of oil and gas. 

Some large U.S. companies are to be af- 
fected by Canada’s new tax laws. Examples: 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada; General Motors 
of Canada; Canadian International Paper, 
a subsidiary of International Paper, Canadi- 
an General Electric, DuPont of Canada, 
Coca-Cola, Ltd. All of these Canadian com- 
panies are more than 75 percent owned by 
US. firms. 

Canada wants U.S. capital in the future to 
be in the form of bonds and debt issues, 
rather than common stocks. 


This program is not new nor is it an 
isolated case of foreign objection to U.S. 
control, It ts acommon occurrence and 
will become even more the rule as days 
go by and these foreign countries have 
their industries in production with the 
U.S. market handed to them by our 
idiotic trade deals. 

Again, I quote from the U.S. News: 

American investments in Europe’s Com- 
mon Market are to get a critical study by the 
Market's executive commission. 

Finance ministers of the six Common 
Market countries agreed on June 11 that the 
study should be made. It is to be an in- 
dustry-by-industry inquiry. 

France, which has been critical of grow- 
ing U.S. investments in Europe, initiated the 
study. The French Government criticized 
the recent acquisition of Simca, the French 
automobile manufacturer, by Chrysler. 
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France also has expressed concern over 
growing American investments in food proc- 
essing and in the oil industry. 

One French fear is that expanding Amer- 
ican investments in France may interfere 
with that country's economic planning. 


As you can see, the whole world is 
commercially minded when it comes to 
trade. Every nation must look out for 
its peoples, its institutions, first, and still 
give to all others whatever does not deny 
its reoples of their rights, their opportu- 
nities and, above all, their means of earn- 
ing a livelihood. 

Most of us realize the need for employ- 
ment, but few of us have the answers or 
perhaps the position of power to put our 
proposals into action. 

Time alone will tell whether we can 
continue to have unemployment, in- 
creased automation, surplus, subsidies 
and free trade all at the same time with- 
out breaking our banks or our collective 
economic needs. 


Madison County, Ill., Bar Association De- 
bate Results in Rejection of “Disunity 
Amendments” by Members 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to note that the members of the 
Madison County, III., Bar Association 
who attended the recent Edwardsville 
debate.on the “disunity amendments” 
voted overwhelmingly to oppose them. 
This debate, which took place on June 27, 
was the first major public debate to be 
held in the Nation on this important 
matter. The Madison County Bar As- 
sociation deserves nationwide recognition 
for its fine and public-spirited sponsor- 
ship of this debate, which, it is hoped, 
will lead to even more widespread public 
discussion of these amendment pro- 
posals. 

The debate took place before the 
county bar association and invited ob- 
serves, and had as participants Florida 
State Supreme Court Justice Millard F. 
Caldwell, who took the affirmative, and 
St. Louis Attorney Arthur J. Freund, who 
argued the negative side. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp an account of the debate, 
written by B. J. Wander, Jr., and sum- 
maries of the general arguments pre- 
sented by both debaters, all of which 
were published in the Edwardsville In- 
telligencer of June 27, 1963. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 3 
Fmsr CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS DuarR 

IN NATION Is HELD—LAWYERS AT MEETING 

Vore DOWN ALL THE AMENDMENTS 

(By B. J. Wander, Jr.) 

About 150 persons at the Edwardsville 
Holiday Inn listened last night to the first 
national debate concerning three proposed 
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U.S. constitutional amendments which could 
change the basic tenets of the American 
form of government. 

What they heard was a debate which 
touched on the most basic issues in this 
country's political makeup. Floridas Su- 
preme Court Justice Millard Caldwell bit- 
terly attacked the Supreme Court which he 
charged is no longer * * even paying lip 
service to the Constitution.” St. Louis At- 
torney Arthur Freund, opposing the amend- 
ments, described the issue as “the survival 
of the Union and the Supreme Court.” 

The topic of the debate was three amend- 
ments proposed by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments to the Federal Constitution. 

The first would change the way in which 
the US. Constitution could be amended. It 
would allow two-thirds of the States to, in 
effect, pass an amendment without any in- 
tervention from any Federal governmental 
body. 

The second would bar Federal courts from 
any jurisdiction in cases inyolving State leg- 
islative apportionment, 

The third would establish a “Court of the 
Union” composed of the State supreme court 
justices who could overrule the U.S. Supreme 
Court in cases involving State-Federal rela- 
tionships. 

Following the debate, the members of the 
Madison County Bar Association present at 
the debate voted 40 to 13 to oppose the 
first two amendments, and 43 to 10 to oppose 
the third. The debate was sponsored by the 
county bar association. 

Freund and Caldwell differed sharply on 
the role of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
Government of this country. They touched 
on the basic Intentions of the Constitution 
makers and talked about many of the same 
issues which were brought up when the Con- 
stitution was first written. 

GENERAL ARGUMENTS 


Caldwell, favoring the amendments, de- 
scribed the basic problems involved by ask- 
ing three questions: (1) Which do you pre- 
fer, the Constitution as written or as being 
amended by the Supreme Court of the 
United States?” (2) “Which do you prefer: 
dual sovereignty or Government centralized 
in the Supreme Court?” (3) If the Constitu- 
tion does need changing, “Which method 
should be used: As provided in the Constitu- 
tion or as provided by the Supreme Court?” 

He charged that the High Court is practic- 
ing a “pseudo-omnipotence,” and that “the 
Federal Government is swallowing up the 
State governments.” Caldwell also urged 
the popular election of all judges so that 
they would be answerable to the people. He 
called the court “power hungry.” 

Attorney Freund, on the other hand, de- 
scribed the basic issue as the “survival of 
the Union and the Supreme Court.” He 
described the Constitution as a flexible“ 
document, and said that the High Court of 
the land is the proper agency to interpret 
the Constitution in terms of changing situa- 
tions in this country. Freund said that, if 
the amendments are adopted, it would put 
the country on the “ruinous road to a con- 
federacy.” He said he believes the basic 
intent of the amendments is to shatter the 
country into separate political entities. 

Freund issued a plea to recognize that the 
United States is a “unitary nation,” and 
that the Supreme Court is the proper place 
to decide national questions. He charged 
that those critical of the Court have some 
particular interests at heart rather than a 
consideration of basic issues, Freund said 
attacks have come from sectional interests 
(segregationists), from those seeking to per- 
petuate inequal reapportionment in State 
legislatures (rural interests) and from 
groups Opposing recent school prayer de- 
cisions (church groups). 

Summing up his arguments, Freund stated 
that the Constitution is law and, like all law, 
final judgment must rest in a national court. 
Freund also said, “It is amazing that these 
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proposals have found support among con- 
servatives, because they are radical in the 
extreme.” 

NEW AMENDING PROCEDURE 

In regard to changing the way the Federal 
Constitution can be amended, Caldwell 
charged that the Supreme Court, through 
its judicial rulings, is actually the body 
now changing basic laws in the Constitu- 
tion. He stated: “Thirty-eight States ought 
to have as much power as the Supreme 
Court has.“ Noting an objection by Freund 
that States representing only 40 percent of 
the people could adopt an amendment, 
Caldwell stated The choice is between 40 
percent of the people or five Justices,” At 
another point he called the Supreme Court 
Justices “political appointees, answerable 
to no one, elected by no one, and appointed 
tor life.” 

Freund countered that to adopt the 
amendment proposal would be a shocking 
thing. He deplored the fact that the Na- 
tional Government, which represents the 
people as a whole, would have no voice at all 
in the amending of the document which con- 
trols their National Government. Freund 
said the amendment would “nullify all of 
the wisdom we have gained at great price.” 

REAPPORTIONMENT 


Borrowing a phrase from former Supreme 
Court Justice Felix Frankfurter, Caldwell 
said that the High Court must stay out of 
the “political thicket.” He charged that 
the Court has no business deciding cases in- 
volving a State legislature's apportionment, 
and added that the Supreme Court is de- 
termining the rights of the people rather 
than the legislature. He sald the Federal 
Court is swallowing up the State govern- 
ments. 

Freund, however, said that to pass the 
amendment denying Federal courts jurisdic- 
tion in State reapportionment cases would 
constitute the, first diminution of liberty, 
justice, and equality in this country. “It 
would deny equal protection under the law,” 
he said, Freund pointed out that if this 
amendment passed, reversing the Supreme 
Court’s Baker v. Carr ruling on apportion- 
ment, then other amendments would surely 
follow upsetting court rulings which section- 
al interests are Opposing. 

COURT OF THE UNION 


"I look with favor on the proposal," com- 
mented Caldwell, in reference to the amend- 
ment setting up a super“ supreme court. 
He said, “I would rather trust 50 State judges 
than nine political appointees.” He urged 
those at the meeting to “join in combat 
* * in an all-out effort to recapture con- 
stitutional government for the people.” 

Freund cited three reasons why the court 
of the union idea would not be effective. 1. 
The judges could meet only very infre- 
quently. 2. State judges are not experts in 
Federal constitutional law. 3. State Judges 
are subject to State legislative pressures. 
He added that the American people are com- 
mitted to the idea that the Constitution is 
law, and that this law can be upheld only 
by a strong Federal court. 

GUESTS 


Attending the meeting were presidents of 
bar associations in Missouri, Illinois, and the 
St. Louis area. The dean of the Washington 
University Law School also attended. The 
three Madison County circuit judges were 
present, along with national, State, and local 
news media representatives. 

A question and answer period followed the 
debate, followed later by the balloting when 
the three proposals were overwhelmingly 
turned down. 


FREUND 
GENERAL ARGUMENTS 


The argument about this question cannot 
be an emotional one, or it is no more than 
straws in the wind, This debate is being 
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held in answer to Chief Justice Warren's call 
for a national discussion of the amendments. 
The Constitution is amended under the pro- 
visions of article V, and few provisions give 
as much flexibility to Government as does 
this article. 

Efforts to curb the Court are as old as the 
Union, They have differed according to the 
time and the circumstances. But the real 
issue Is the survival of the Union and the Su- 
preme Court. There must be first of all an 
understanding of the role and mission of the 
Court, and there must then be a dispassion- 
ate level of genuine understanding to prop- 
erly evaluate the arguments about the 
question. 

Too often attacks on the Supreme Court 
have come from groups with a particular in- 
terest at heart rather than from arguments 
based on broad issues. Some of these groups 
are segregationists, rural interests, and 
church groups objecting to recent prayer 
rulings. These groups are not objective, and 
consequently their arguments are emotional 
and nonobjective. 

The Constitution endures, because it re- 
sponds to the-needs of successive genera- 
tions. It is not and should not be immu- 
table. Recent cases cited as usurpations of 
power by the Court are not drastic reversals 
and changes, but are the result of a long his- 
tory of interpretation and gradual change. 
The Constitution should be able to change 
in this way, through interpretation. 

The constitutional authority of Congress 
and of the separate States is much greater 
now than it has ever been. State taxation is 
one obvious example. The Supreme Court 
must also, therefore, be more insistent and 
this is the way it should be. The Court must 
be a counterpoise to the extensive expression 
of legislative power. The Court must also 
maintain a balance of power as a corollary 
of this expanding public (legislative) power. 
The question of reapportionment is actually 
in the same sphere as questions of the basic 
freedoms of religion, race, speech, and press. 
The Court has not set up an absolute stand- 
ard of reapportionment, so this 1s not the 
question. The question is much more basic. 

It is true that nobody loves an umpire. 
The Court is, indeed, like an umpire because 
it does not measure its success by popular 
acclaim. But the Court must keep its role of 
an umpire because we are a unitary nation. 
Major issues should be decided through 
national courts. 

It is amazing that these proposals have 
found support among conservatives because 
they are radical in the extreme. This is one 
more attempt, so late in the day, to advocate 
a confederation. If adopted, these amend- 
ments would put the country on the ruinous 
road to a confederacy. The Constitution is 
law, and like all law, final judgment must 
rest in a national court. 6 


AMENDMENT PROPOSAL 


To adopt a proposal that the Constitution 
be amended without any intervention of the 
Federal Government is shocking. It ex- 
presses the idea that the American people 
are not citizens of a nation. 

Presently, amendments must get national 
approval through both the Senate and House. 
These offices do represent the people as a 
nation, The proposal uses no assent by a 
body representing the Nation, even though a 
simple act of Congress needs such assent. 
Thirteen States could reject an amendment. 
States representing only 40 percent of the 
people could approve one. The number of 
people needed to pass an amendment would 
be no greater than the number who voted 
for Alfred Landon. It nullifies all of the 
wisdom we have gained at great price. 

REAPPORTIONMENT 


To pass this amendment would constitute 
the first elimination of liberty, justice and 
equality. It would deny equal protection 
under the law. It does much more than just 
bar Federal courts from deciding cases in- 
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volving the question of reapportionment of 
State legislatures. 

It would set a dangerous precedent which 
touches on the delicate questions of race 
relations and similar questions, Other Su- 
preme Court decisions could be amended to 
conform to sectional interests. It would 
prevent the Congress from unholding the 
guarantees of the Constitution. Legislative 
reapportionment, can be a self-perpetuating 
State inequality. If the Federal courts do 
not have the power to remedy these inequal- 
ities, there could be no other agency to guar- 
antee this basic right to the people. 

SUPERCOURT 


The “court of the union” would have three 
basic problems which make it an unfeasible 
idea: 1. At best, it could only meet sporad- 
ically, (2) State judges are not experts in 
constitutional law, a prime requisite of Su- 
preme Court judges, (3) State judges are sub- 
ject to pressures from State legislatures. 

The American people are committed to the 
idea that the Constitution is law. This law 
can be upheld only by a strong Federal court. 
The people are represented in the selection 
of this court through the Offices of the Presi- 
dent and the Senate. 


CALDWELL 
GENERAL ARGUMENTS 


The choice in adopting these amendments 
is between basing law on the Constitution 
as it was originally written or as it is being 
amended by the Supreme Court. The Su- 
preme Court is amending the Constitution— 
changing the basic law of the land—in ren- 
dering decisions like one it has recently 
handed down. 

Dual sovereignty must be preserved. The 
other alternative is government centralized 
in the Supreme Court. There is also the 
question of what method should be used in 
changing the laws as written into the Con- 
stitution. The Supreme Court ls not inter- 
preting, but exhorting. “If you change the 
rules of the game in the middle of the game, 
do it by the rules of the game.” The “rules” 
should be changed by the process of amend- 
ing the Constitution, which is itself a bullt- 
in “rule.” To have the laws changed by a 
“private conference” of Supreme Ccurt Jus- 
tices is not in accordance with the “rules.” 

‘The drafters of the Constitution, Including 
Madison, “That earnest, hardworking, and 
not overly bright moderate,” had in mind the 
principle of dual sovereignty and keeping the 
Federal Government out of State affairs. 
The Supreme Court is going against this 
intention in recent rulings, including the 
Baker v. Carr apportionment case and the 
very recent ruling involving a water right 
dispute between California and Arizona, 

The U.S. Government is swallowing up the 
State governments and the Supreme Court is 
swallowing up the liberties of the people. 
“The Congress and the [Supreme] Court 
no longer * * * even pay lipservice to the 
Constitution.” The Supreme Court is power 
hungry and has no regard for the Consti- 
tution. Indications of this are found in 
statements by Justice Douglas: “The Court 
could fashion a body of Federal law,” and 
Justice Learned Hand: “It [the Court] as- 
sumes the role of a third legislative house.” 
There should be a recognition of the differ- 
ence between what the Constitution says and 
what the Supreme Court says, 

“There has been a change in the basic 
Tole of the U.S. Supreme Court.” Why has 
not the Congress curbed the Court? Be- 
Cause Congressmen are federalists, and have 
“forgotten all about the States.” What can 
the people do about it? The only way left 
is to amend the Constitution. 

Judges should be elected, so they are 
answerable to the people. Conclusions 
should not be read into Supreme Court de- 
cisions when these meanings are not prop- 
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erly there. The Constitution should not be 
changed by the Supreme Court. 


AMENDMENT PROPOSAL 


Congress now proposes amendments. Un- 
der the proposed change, the States could 
more easily propose amendments. “Thirty- 
eight of the States ought to have as much 
power as the Supreme Court has.“ The 
Supreme Court is answerable to no one, 
elected by no one, and appointed for life. 

There is now one way that the States can 
propose amendments, by calling a constitu- 
tion convention, but the system is vague and 
has never been defined, so that the system, 
seks = practical purposes, might as well not 
exist. 

REAPPORTION MENT 


This amendment is proposed because the 
Supreme Court has entered the issue 
through its Baker vs. Carr decision. Justice 
Frankfurter dissented to the ruling for the 
very reason that the Federal Government 
should stay out of what is basically a State 
political problem, 

The people cease to be their own rulers if 
the Supreme Court determines the rights of 
the people, This country should and must 
save the principle of dual sovereignty and 
bar the Federal courts from entering a 
political thicket, 

Chief Justice Warren himself resented 
Federal interference when he was Governor. 
But when he got to Washington as a Supreme 
Court Justice, he got unlimited power with- 
out the need of approval from the ballot box. 
It is this unlimited power which has led to 
abuses by the Court. 

SUPERCOURT 

“I look with favor on the proposal” be- 
cause it would be better to trust 50 State 
judges than 9 political appointees respon- 
sible to no one and appointed for life. The 
complaint that State justices are interested 
parties can be answered by saying that the 
“Federal judges can be tarred with the same 
stick.” 

There is a noted indifference of the Ameri- 
can bar to the growing centralization of 
power in the Supreme Court. Political 
writers use harpsichord prose. Their inten- 
tion is not to inform, but to exhort. The 
American people, and the bar in particular, 
should “join in combat * * in an all-out 
to recapture constitutional government for 
the American people.” 


Do All the People Have Rights? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I would like to include the fol- 
lowing editorial, “Where Rights Collide,” 
from the Dallas Times Herald of July 15. 
In this time of crisis when all the em- 
phasis is being put on the rights of the 
Negroes, I think it is well to consider 
carefully the words of Judge Schreck- 
inger, of New York, that One man's 
rights end where another's begin.” 

The editorial follows: 

Were RIGHTs COLLIDE 

New York Judge Irving I. Schreckinger 
has pinpointed an issue at the heart of the 
current racial storm—and too often over- 
looked: 
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bean man's rights end where another's 
n.“ 

Judge Schreckinger, addressing himself to 
five civil rights demonstrators appearing in 
his court for interfering with a construction 
project, said, “Other people have rights, too. 
You can't interfere with them.” 

The judge warned demonstrators that they 
can't operate on a mob basis, They had been 
trying to bar trucks from entering a con- 
struction project in an effort to obtain more 
jobs for Negroes and Puerto Ricans, 

The Negroes have rights, but so do the 
workers on that building project. Efforts to 
bring Negro rights to the attention of the 
job contractors must not block other work- 
ers’ rights to earn a living. To subtract one 
right in order to add another is poor equal- 
ity mathematics and doesn't even work ou 
to be a swap. 

The fact that the words came from a New 
York judge and not a southerner, while not 
altering the aspects of the rights which 
might be involved, does add to the notion 
that this matter of rights versus rights is of 
grave concern to everyone in the Nation. 

Most of the debased political systems of the 
world have defended their overt acta by 
pointing to the goal as an excuse for the 
means. But true freedom operates under an 
opposite rule, and even a worthy goal is no 
justification for unworthy means of achiev- 
ing it. 


Bracero Fact Sheet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the 
King City, Calif., Jaycees are widely rec- 
ognized for their active participation in 
local, State, and National affairs. They 
have a splendid record for major contri- 
butions to their community and to junior 
chamber of commerce activities. 

For this reason, I am especially im- 
pressed with the following analyzation 
of the cancellation of the bracero pro- 
gram on business as well as farms, upon 
residents of California as well as King 
City, upon employers as well as em- 
ployees, upon Mexican citizens as well as 
US. citizens. 

The evaluation of these young men 
and the scope of their concern are in- 
spiring to me: 

Bracero Fact SHEET 
WHY THE BRACERO? 

Pure and simple, the reason the farmers 
need the bracero is that with them they can 
depend on getting their crops harvested. 
Many crops must be harvested within a 2- 
or 3-day period or be lost. To harvest 
most of California's crops requires “stoop 
labor.” This work is just not attractive to 
domestic workers. Of 4,468 domestic farm- 
workers referred by the California Depart- 
ment of Employment only 6 percent stayed 
on the jéb a month or more, 27 percent 
worked less than 7 days and 25 percent 
worked less than 3 days. Could you run 
your business this way? 

Here then is what the end of Public Law 
78 will mean to all of us: 

LOSS OF BUSINESS AND JOBS 

California ranks No. 1 in the Nation’s 
agricultural production. One out of every 
three jobs In the State is dependent upon 
agriculture. These are not farm jobs. These 
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are jobs in cities, jobs providing goods 
and services and jobs processing crops. This 
means business all over California. Agri- 
culture is the oll industry's biggest customer 
in California, 

When the House failed to extend Public 
Law 78 a Santa Clara County firm serving 

ture canceled orders for $30,000 in 
equipment and $100,000 in raw materials. 
Monterey County alone expects a $30 million 
loss in wholesale and retall trade. These 
are examples of lost business that will be 
felt by people who have never even seen a 
bracero. 

California Is the leading tomato producing 
State and uses about 80 percent braceros for 
harvest. Without them production will be 
cut by two-thirds next year. Let's see what 
this will do to business. The 1962 tomato 
pack used tin cans that cost $70,359,076, 
bottles and glass containers that cost 
$11,090,560, cartons that cost $12,616,204 and 
labels that cost $6,274,532, It cost $12,872,000 
to truck the raw product to plants and 
$32,744,142 to ship the finished goods. Fifty 
thousand workers were on tomato cannery 
payrolls. These figures meant jobs and 
business all over California. 

Farmers can grow crops that do not re- 
quire so much labor. Can the rest of the 
economy find new jobs and customers? 

HIGHER CONSUMER PRICES 

Braceros are mainly used to harvest spe- 
elalty crops such as lettuce and strawberries. 
The University of California reports that in 
Los Angeles County, a leading producer of 
early strawberries, it requires 3,770 man- 
hours to produce one acre of berries. To 
continue to produce specialty crops like this 
there must be willing and able labor. Other- 
wise, farmers must cut production or turn 
to other crops. Either way this can only 
raise prices. The demand will so far exceed 
the supply the farmer can produce without 
adequate labor that prices will skyrocket. 

WON'T HELP FARM WAGES 


California uses more braceros than any 
other State. Still California pays the high- 
est farm wages in the Nation, 47 percent 
higher than the 1960 national average. Bra- 
ceros bring wages up because they must 
receive the highest prevalling wage as deter- 
mined by the Department of Labor. Flor- 
ida has the highest number of imported 
workers, which are workers from the West 
Indies and Bahamas. Florida pays the 
highest wages in the Southeast. Connecti- 
cut uses these same imported workers and 
pays the highest wages in the Northeast. 


HIGHER TAXES 


Farming is a seasonal business; the aver- 
age farm worker worked only 135 days last 
year. For the domestic worker this means 
long periods of unemployment. Farmwork- 
ers brought in from the South, or areas of 
unemployment to fill the vold left by the 
bracero will have the same problem. It can 
only mean added costs for schoois, welfare, 
delinquency and all the problems which go 
with unemployment, Higher taxes will be 
the result. 

These problems do not exist with the bra- 
cero, as he may only stay in the United 
States 6 months and may not bring his 
family. He can only be hired if the Depart- 
ment of Labor determines there are no 
domestic workers available. Farmers hir- 
ing braceros must hire any domestic workers 
who later apply, even if it means replacing a 
bracero. The bracero can not draw unem- 
ployment or rellef payments. 


Loss OF DYNAMIC FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


The bracero program is one of our most 
successful foreign aid programs. It amounts 
to the second largest dollar income for 
Mexico. The bracero program places more 
than four times as Much money into the 
hands of individual Mexican citizens than 
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the Alliance for Progress with its $700 mil- 
lion price tag. And it is paid for by agri- 
culture not the taxpayer. 

More important, the money goes directly 
to the people. It is worked for; it is not a 
gift. These people, the braceros, are form- 
ing a middle class in Mexico. This new 
middle class, having seen first hand democ- 
racy and capitalism at work, provides one 
of the best countermeasures against com- 
munism in Mexico. 

If you have any questions or want more 
facts write the King City Jaycees. 


As they suggest, “if you have any 
questions, write them.” They know the 
true answers. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, this being 
the fifth annual observance of Captive 
Nations Week, with appropriate cere- 
monies held throughout the Nation, 
America’s newspapers have given 
stanch support to this important week. 
In my congressional district, the Wilkes- 
Barre Record was among those who gave 
editorial support to this observance and 
in its edition of Tuesday, July 16, 1963, 
its lead editorial recognized the role 
that the captive nations play in the cold 
war and in the interest of our own na- 
tional security. As part of my remarks 
today, I would like to include that 
thoughtful editorial. 

The editorial follows: 

CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 

America’s fifth annual observance of Cap- 
tive Nations Week is now underway as a 
cold war exercise intended to show this Na- 
tion’s continuing commitment to the prin- 
ciples of national self-determination. 

It is aimed, of course, at Communist rule 
in 2 dozen nations including Poland, North 
Korea, North Vietnam, Tibet, and even the 
non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R., such as 
Armenia, Ukraine, and Georgia. 

Congress set forth this list, plus Red China, 
in a 1959 resolution which calls upon the 
President to issue a Captive Nations Week 
proclamation annually. When President 
Eisenhower issued the first of these on the 
eve of Vice President Nixon 1959 visit to 
Moscow, Soviet Premier Khrushchey went 
into a rage and the Soviet press thundered 
its protests. 

President Kennedy in 1962 delayed the re- 
quired proclamation until 2 days before the 
start of the week, and the Soviets ignored 
the action altogether. The National Captive 
Nations Committee, with headquarters in 
Washington, charged that the late issuance 
gave the impression that “our Government 
seeks to play down the week for fear of how 
Khrushchev and his puppets would react.” 

This year the President drew the commit- 
tee’s praise for issuing the proclamation 
early, on July 5, and it has become more 
evident than ever before that the Captive 
Nations Week can be one of the greatest 
assets of the freedom-loving peoples on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. 

It provides the American people with a 
chance to show the peoples of Eastern Europe 
that they are not forgotten. It provides our 
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Government with a chance to capitalize on 
Soviet weakness by taking the Initiative in 
the cold war. It can do so by retaining the 
issue of Hungary on the agenda of the United 
Nations, raising the question of Soviet treaty 
pledges to hold free elections in Eastern 
Europe in all negotiations with the Kremlin, 
and placing the question of the denial of 
the right of self-determination to the peoples 
of East-Central Europe on the agenda of 
every session of the United Nations. 

In short, Captive Nations Week is an 
excellent way to tell the Communists that 
we shall not compromise our Innermost prin- 
ciples and that we intend to preserve peace 
and ensure the victory of freedom all over 
the world. 


Red Web Around the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, since 
this year’s observance of Captive Nations 
Week has seen the participation of more 
Americans than in any previous com- 
memoration, I continue to call to the at- 
tention of the House the significance of 
these commemorations. I am especially 
urging Members of the House to give 
their support to the creation of a Special 
House Committee on Captive Nations. 
Our distinguished colleague from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Fioop] and I requested 
hearings on the various resolutions call- 
ing for creation of this special commit- 
tee from the Committee on Rules. It is 
hope that these requests will soon be 
granted. 

In order to demonstrate the nation- 
wide interest in Captive Nations Week, 
I include in the Record at this point as 
part of my remarks an article which 
will appear in the July 21 issue of Our 
Sunday Visitor, the national Catholic 
Action weekly, entitled “Red Web Around 
the World,” written by Louis Francis 
Budenz: 

Rep WEB AROUND THE WorLp 
(By Louis Francis Budenz) 

During July these last several years, the 
United States has commemorated Captive 
Nations Week. By resolution of the Congress 
and by proclamation of the President, the 
Soviet-ruled peoples of Eastern Europe have 
been assured that some day they will be free. 

As a member of the committee which 
helped to formulate this commemoration, I 
am dutybound to report that in this July 
1963, “some day” appears to be more in the 
future than ever before. Nikita Khrushchev 
is succeeding in establishing an tron chain 
of political, economic, and industrial inter- 
lock from the Russian oll flelds to East Ber- 
lin that is making a single complex of these 
nations. What is even more poignant is that 
we need to ask ourselves if Americans have 
not done and are not doing much to 
strengthen this Soviet power. 

For men who believe in God there is the 
sad reality that millions of such believers 
are turned over to the untender mercies of 
those who have as their great objective the 
abolition of the Deity. 


teaching followers 
throughout the world that “Nature is its own 
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cause.” Through the “Fundamentals of 
Marxism-Leninism,” which every active 
Communist must read and study carefully, 
it is said as a summation of the material- 
istic philosophy of the Communists: “That 
materialist formula signifies that Nature is 
in no need of a Creator standing above it, 
that Nature itself possesses the attributes of 
infinity and eternity which the theologians 
falsely ascribe to God. By proving the un- 
createdness, eternity, and infinity of Nature, 
the Marxist materialist philosophy provides 
a firm basis for atheism.” (English edition, 
Moscow, p. 39). 
CHURCH IS RED TARGET 

We can understand that accordingly this 
directive textbook of the world Communists 
aims its main fire at the church as its target 
for destruction. The comrades are told that, 
throughout history, “the church threatened 
with the wrath of God and torment in hell 
those who dared rise against the divinely es- 
tablished rule of the exploiters.” 

It is in the background of this deep-seated 
antigod philosophy, which makes any 
Kremlin smiles at the church or its leader- 
ship a mere tactic, that we have to view 
what Soviet Russia is now doing. We could 
learn something of this from the New York 
Times (May 26), which ran an extensive 
story finally confessing that the Soviet pipe- 
line was a big threat to the West. Discussed 
was the 2,500-mile Friendship Pipeline, which 
will link the big oll fields near the Volga 
with refineries in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, and East Germany. Of this pipeline 
it is said: This line is projected to meet 
much of the needs of the satellites, especially 
the big chemical industry under construc- 
tion in East Germany.” 

But the concept behind the Soviet con- 
solidation of absolute power over the captive 
nations is much greater than that. In the 
first place, Red Yugoslavia is to be drawn 
into the economic and industrial network by 
its recent arrangements with Red Rumania 
for great joint works across their respective 
borders. Beyond that, the Socialist coun- 
tries are to be used for spreading sedition in 
the “colonial” nations of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. They are likewise to be 
used as battering rams against the United 
States and the European Common Market. 

In the May number of the World Marxist 
Review, this is made clear in the leading ar- 
ticle by Santiago Carrillo, secretary-general 
of the Communist Party of Spain. He de- 
Clares emphatically in what is a Moscow- 
directed piece: “The revolutionary working 
People of the capitalist countries hail every 
new achievement in science and technology, 
every improvement in the well-being of the 
People in the Soviet Union and the other So- 
Cialist countries as a victory for themselves.” 
With this he binds up the thought that the 
“Soviet Union and the other Socialist coun- 
tries” will by their strength not only arouse 
the backward nations to move toward social- 
ism and communism, but also curb “the im- 
Perlalist aggressors.” 

WORLDWIDE TIE-IN 

Such a plan was unfolded by Nikita 
Khrushchey himself in the September 1962 
World Marxist Review. He made coopera- 
tion by all Communists with the building of 
this “cooperative of nations“ across Eastern 

ope a main feature of the current Com- 
Munist line. Then he stated that the suc- 
dess of this plan would forecast the “future 
Collaboration of Socialist nations” through- 
Out the world. Pointedly he emphasized 
that Lenin in 1918 had predicted such “a 
Worldwide cooperative of the nations” un- 
der Communist rule. 

The Soviet leader envisioned planned pro- 
duction, not only based on the union of Rus- 
slan oll with German chemicals but also of 
natural gas with the iron and steel industry, 
of free exchange of raw materials with in- 
dustrial centers in other “Socialist coun- 
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tries,” and finally a single economic unit 
from Vladivostok to East Berlin. In sup- 
port of this scheme he declared: The So- 
cialist world system is not just a liti- 
cal union of countries, it is a world economic 
system.” 

Then it was that Khrushchev proceeded to 
show—and this we must particularly note— 
that the iron grip of the Soviets over the 
captive nations would lead to two results. 
The first—“any encroachments on the part 
of the imperialists” will be halted for good. 
In plainer words, the United States will be 
defeated in all future contests. The sec- 
ond— the aid of the Socialist camp,” 
strengthened by these economic bonds, 
would enable “the newly developing national 
states“ in Africa, Asia, and Latin America 
“to get rid of their dependence on the im- 
perialist powers.” They would then take the 
way “on to the highway leading to social- 
ism. * 


We Americans can ask ourselves: What is 
our Nation actually doing to help these cap- 
tive peoples? When will we throw off the 
indifference that has marked our course 
since the end of World War II, when we ac- 
quiesced in Soviet rule over these countries? 

It is true that we have participated in the 
NATO embargo of pipeline material to 
Soviet Russia, which has slowed down the 
development across Eastern Europe. West 
Germany has joined wholeheartedly in this 
procedure, but it must be noted that Great 
Britain has demurred at these rules. It 
wishes to sell pipeline to Soviet Russia no 
matter what the consequence. 

We shall have to admit that the British 
have been encouraged in this position by our 
own campaigns within America to restore 
fayored trade treatment to Red Poland and 
Red avia. Both of these countries 
had received such consideration until the 
indignation of Congress stopped that for a 
time. On April 24, the Washington Post 
began a new drive to gain such treatment 
for these Red-ruled nations, and the New 
York Times followed the next day. It was 
less than a month, on May 20, that the 
Times had to cry out in anguish at “Polish 
sabotage in Laos.” It complained that the 
work of the International Control Commis- 
sion in that southeastern nation was being 
blocked by the Red Polish representative. 
It even said that the United States had 
warned Red Poland that this conduct would 
prevent official Washington from lifting the 
barriers against favored-nation trade treat- 
ment. 

It is most significant that in the Septem- 
ber 1962 directive to push the consolidation 
of control over captive mations Nikita 
Khrushchev acclaimed “the central commit- 
tee of the Polish United Workers’ Party 
(Polish Communist Party).“ for having ini- 
tiated the meeting of the Socialist countries 
which has decided on this step. That was in 
his very first paragraph. And then he pro- 
ceeded to hail this same Polish Communist 
Party for having brought forward the pro- 
posals that the role of the Soviet-ruled 
Council of Economic Aid be enhanced—for 
the defeat of the United States and the 
Common Market countries. 

WE AID COMMON ENEMY 

We can record further that, In the March 
1963 World Marxist Review, Stefan Jendry- 
chowski, prominent member of the Polit- 
buro of this Polish Communist Party, pro- 
ceeds to comment on what is being done to 
strengthen the economy of the nations under 
Soviet dictatorship. As an instance, he says 
that, for chemicals largely employed in the 
textile industry, the production of these 
agents will be distributed among East Ger- 
many, Red Poland, Red Czechoslovakia, and 
Red Hungary. 

And thus it is that the drive which is 
being made to get favored trade considera- 
tion here for Red Poland as well as Red 
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Yugoslavia, together with increased aid, can- 
not be considered in any other light than 
helping those regimes most active in weak- 
ening American power. 

We must remember that the directive 
for this great effort to bring about eventual 
economic as well as political unity from 
Viadivostok to East Berlin is spread through 
the Communist Parties of 90 countries and 
in all the leading languages of the world. 
It appears not only in the pages of the pub- 
lications to which I have referred but also 
right down to date in International Affairs 
and New Times from Moscow. It rings 
throughout the Communist camp. 

The latest turn by official Washington 
in favor of the regime imposed on Hungary 
also deserves our consideration and our 
challenge. Senator THomas J. Dopp, of Con- 
necticut, has not hesitated to oppose the at- 
tempt to establish normal relations with Red 
Hungary, since it has treated with utmost 
contempt world opinion, the United Na- 
tions decision to investigate the upheaval 
there, and the United States. When it was 
disclosed that the United Nations with 
American consent had agreed to abolish the 
office of U.N, representative of Red Hungary, 
the New Times of January 23 filled its col- 
umns with sarcasm. It declared that “at 
long last commonsense has prevailed.” It 
added: “Is it not high time to discontinue 
‘Captive Nations Week’ in the United States? 
This is just as much a dead horse as the 
Hungarian question.” 

So today, when a large section of our 
general press is trying to say that we should 
deal on new terms with Red Hungary be- 
cause it has been “liberalized,” the New 
Times of November 21, 1962, proceeds to 
say: 

“The Western press has latterly favored 
us with a good deal of attention and has 
been talking about ‘the liberalization of the 
regime’ or the Kadar regime's milder line.“ 
Some columnists have even cheered us on, 
football-fan style: Let's have more of the 
same. They think that what they couldn't 
bring off in October 1956 will now be born 
of ‘liberalization.’ The best answer to this 
wishful thinking will perhaps be the prov- 
erb that the hungry pig dreams of acorns.” 

This was the expression of Gyula Kal- 
lay, secretary of the Hungarian Socialist 
Workers’ (Communist) Party. Does it not 
teach us that every concession to Soviet 
power in the captive nations is leading to 
the spread of contempt for us by the Com- 
munists, which registered an added one 
million votes for them in the Italian elec- 
tions? It does eem that the time has arrived 
when the United States should cease build- 
ing up those regimes which aim at its ruin, 


Mr. Speaker, I also include in the Rec- 
orp at this point as part of my remarks 
a statement issued by the Czechoslovak 
National Council of America on the sub- 
ject of Soviet colonialism, which is ex- 
tremely important, as it is related to 
the commemoration of Captive Nations 
Week as well as to the naive hopes for 
coexistence fostered by many officials in 
our State Department. 

SOVIET COLONIALISM 


The Czechoslovak National Council of 
America, representing Americans of Czecho- 
slovak descent organized in branches, na- 
tional organizations, and societies through- 
out the United States, respectfully submits 
to your attention the tragedy of Czecho- 
slovakia and the other captive nations of 
Central and Eastern Europe. 

At a time when other nations on other 
continents have already gained their inde- 
pendence, the Soviet Union continues to 
bold these once-free nations in 
economic, political, and national subjuga- 
tion. Under the Soviet form of colonialism, 
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a ruthless exploitation is Imposed by power 
through force, Furthermore, Soviet coloni- 
alism in Europe is a constant threat to 
world peace. 

There can be no denying the fact that this 
forcible control by the Soviet Union consti- 
tutes a denial of fundamental human rights 
(Resolution 1514-XV-1960 and Resolution 
1654-XVI-1961) and is, therefore, contrary 
to the Declaration on Human Rights and 


to the very Charter of the United Nations. 


This fact was recognized by the President 
of the United States in his address to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in 
the winter session of 1961: There is no ig- 
noring the fact that the tide of self-deter- 
mination has not yet reached the Commu- 
nist empire, where a population far larger 
than the officially termed “dependent” lives 
under governments installed by foreign 

instead of free institutions—under 

a system which knows only one party and one 

belief—which suppressed free debate, free 

elections, free newspapers, free books, and 

free trade unions—and which builds a wall 

to keep truth a stranger and its own citizens 

mers. Let us debate colonialism in full— 

and apply the principle of free choice and 

the practice of free plebiscites in every cor- 
ner of the globe.“ 

Therefore, the Czechoslovak National 
Council of America urgently requests that 
earnest attention be given to these aspects 
of Soviet colonialism in Central and Eastern 
Europe at the United Nations and that a 
thorough investigation be undertaken, fol- 
lowed by proper action in achieving the pur- 
poses of the Universal Declaration on Hu- 
man rights and the U.N. Charter itself. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge all Members to re- 
double their efforts in support of the 
creation of a Special House Committee 
on Captive Nations. I would hope the 
Congress would exercise its role of in- 
dependence and leadership in this field 
and take this long-overdue step. 


Responsibilities of the Food and Drug 
Administration and the Medical Pro- 
fession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
~ Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, we 


in Tennessee were honored to have 


George P. Larrick, Commissioner of Food 
and Drugs, to deliver the commencement 
address at the University of Tennessee 
Medical School at Memphis on June 9. 

Mr, Larrick makes a splendid analysis 
of the Kefauver-Harris drug law which 
was passed last October. He points out 
among other things the importance of 
the safe-guards in the testing of drugs 
before placed on the market and con- 
cludes that as a result we will have better 
and more effective research in this 
country. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
interesting speech be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Tue RESPONSIBILITY WE SHARE 


(By George P. Larrick) 

It Is indeed a pleasure to be with you today 
on an occasion that is so significant to you 
who are graduating and to your parents and 
friends. Your graduation is equally signifi- 
cant to this great State of Tennessee and 
to the Nation which sorely needs your talents 
for safeguarding the public health. 

In the early days of our country we had 
but few physicians, dentists, pharmacists 
and nurses. There were no pharmaceutical 
manufacturers. The physician carried the 
drugs he used in his bag, and he frequently 
compounded the patient's medication right 
at the bedside. Very few of the agents then 
avaliable to him could be relied upon for a 
specific or even a predictable effect. We now 
know, in fact, that many had no therapeutic 
effect. Some, such as aconite, were not only 
useless by present standards but also were 
toxic, 

The pharmacist did his own manufactur- 
ing. Occasionally, he gathered botanicals for 
use in preparation of the extensively used 
fluid extracts and tinctures. And he rolled 
out the pills—two at a time. Standardiza- 
tion of potency was empirical. 

Some of the more progressive physicians 
and pharmacists saw the need for central 
manufacturing facilities which could do a 
better job of drug manufacturing than the 
individual pharmacist. They started estab- 
lishments which have grown to the great 
pharmaceutical industry of today. 

A discovery in 1909 started a revolutionary 
change in the theory and practice of drug 
therapy. Paul Ehrlich discovered Salvarsan 
and the age of chemotherapy was ushered in. 
The few synthetic drugs employed before 
then were useful and alleviated the discom- 
fort of the patient, but did not attack the 
cause of his disease. 

You are familiar with the spectacular de- 
velopments that followed. Insulin came in 
the 1920's, sulfonamides in the 1930's, and 
antibiotics in the 1940's. The decade im- 
mediately past, 1950-60, was a period of 
rapid progress in many areas. Industrial 
productivity increased, the economy ex- 
panded, science and technology flowered, 
and the material wants of the American 
people were met to a greater extent than 
in any prior decade, 

In that brief period, science and tech- 
nology importantly transformed man's con- 
cept of the universe, of his place in it, and 
of his own physiological and psychological 
systems. Man's mastery over nature was 
most significantly extended, including his 
capacity to cope with diseases and other 
threats to human life and health. 

In the fields of medicine and dentistry, the 
Nation developed in the past 20 years an 
entirely new and more efficient battery of in- 
struments, drugs, and techniques. National 
expenditures for health and medical services 
have more than tripled in terms of constant 
dollars, It is commonplace now to have 
drugs, such as the steroids and the anti- 
tuberculosis agents, tailored specifically to 
meet a particular need. But the end is not 
in sight. 

The present decade, 1960-70, will see even 
greater expansions of medical, dental, and 
pharmaceutical research, It will see the ap- 
plication of new, more efficient techniques to 
deal with chronic as well as infectious proc- 
esses. It is especially important for all of 
us concerned with health, to recognize cer- 
tain factors upon which continuing progress 
depend. 

As newer medical products, devices, and 
techniques come into being, we must be able 
to utilize them with confidence—confidence 
that they have been properly manufactured, 
that they have been properly tested, and 
that they have been truthfully promoted, 
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The patient must have confidence also, not 
only that his doctor, dentist, pharmacist, 
and nurse are well trained, competent indi- 
viduals, but also that the tools and drugs 
which they use are safe, It is here that the 
medical professions and the Food and Drug 
Administration have their closest relation- 
ship. We are dependent upon each other. 

You depend upon the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration through its administration of 
the national pure food and drug laws to see 
that the products you use are suitable. Un- 
der present law, we can offer you this assur- 
ance with respect to drugs, They must be 
proved safe and effective before they are 
shipped from one State to another. We are 
attempting to get the law strengthened so 
that we can offer the same assurance with 
respec to therapeutic devices, ranging all the 
way from the most complex instruments 
that you will employ to plastic materials for 
surgical repair as well as to simple instru- 
ments that may be used by the layman in 
the home. 

You also rely upon the Food and Drug 
Act to insure truthful labeling of these prod- 
ucts, Medical quackery has undergone dra- 
matic changes in the past generation. We 
are confronted today to a decreasing extent 
with the kind of quackery that used to be 
peddled from the back of a covered wagon. 
We are confronted with sophisticate types 
of misrepresentation which involve subtle, 
apparently scientific presentations designed 
to mislead informed consumers as well as 
members of the medical professions. To the 
extent possible the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration attempts to deal with these problems, 
But to cope with them successfully, we need 
continued strong support from the medical 
professions. Your advice to us about extra- 
vagant promotions and about ineffective 
products will make it possible for us to serve 
you and the general public more effectively. 

When Congress enacted the Kefauver- 
Harris Drug Amendments to the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act last October, 
it placed us in a position to be of greater 
service to you. These amendments, which 
were so ably sponsored by the distinguished 
senior Benator from this State, Mr. ESTES 
KEFAUVER, and by Congressman Oren HARRIS 
from across the river in Arkansas, represent 
the most comprehensive modernization of 
the national drug laws in a generation. The 
amendments will without doubt be a model 
for drug legislation in much of the world. 

Two great and fundamental objectives are 
advanced by this legislation. First, it 18 
designed to insure the quality and reliability 
of the drugs you will prescribe or administer. 
Second, it is designed to improve the com- 
munication of necessary information con- 
cerning these drugs, their side effects and 
contraindications, as well as thelr advan- 
tages. Specifically, these two related objec- 
tives are advanced by provisions which 
require new drugs to be proved effective 
before marketing. All drugs to be manu- 
factured under adequate control. Govern- 
ment certification of the safety and effective- 
ness of all antibiotics for human use. 
Prompt reporting by manufacturers to the 
Government of adverse reactions attributed 
to their new drugs and antibiotics; truth- 
ful statements in prescription drug adver- 
tisements concerning the effectiveness, side 
effects and contraindications of the adver- 
tised drugs. 

Further, the new law authorizes the Food 
and Drug Administration to establish off- 
cial names for drugs in the interest of usc- 
fulness and simplicity; to withdraw ap- 
provals of new drugs when substantial doubt 
arises to their safety and effectiveness; to 
assist the Patent Office, upon request, on 
technical matters in patent applications for 
drugs; to exercise greater controls over ship- 
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ment of investigational drugs for testing in 
man. 

In addition to other far-reaching benefits, 
each of these improvements offers substan- 
tial opportunity for mutually beneficial co- 
operation between the health professions and 
the Food and Drug Administration. The 
improved controls over investigational drugs 
deserve particular mention because of their 
immediate and far-reaching benefits. 

Formerly, relatively loose controls were 
exercised over drugs for testing on man. 
Thus, some promoters of such drugs could 
and did stimulate so-called research that 
was nelther well conceived nor controlled. 
A few firms even promoted comercial use of 
drugs not yet cleared for safety. The new 
law and regulations under it now require 
that before a drug promoter may sponsor a 
Clinical investigation of a new drug. he must 
be sure tests on man are justified. Among 
other things, he does this by determining 
that adequate preclinical tests have been 
made on animals and in the test tube; de- 
veloping an adequate plan of investigation; 
Securing competent investigators to test the 
products; and making a proper report to the 
Government before the drug is administered 
to humans. : 

If the reports do not justify use of the new 
material on man, we may require appro- 
priate improvements or in extreme cases 
require discontinuance of the tests. 

These controls are a desirable safeguard for 
patients. They also offer protection to those 
engaged in medical research by assuring 
them that adequate studies have been made 
as a prelude to clinical investigation of new 
drugs. As a result, it may reasonably be 
predicted that we will have better and more 
effective drug research in this country. 

As you well know, the most careful pre- 
market testing cannot be expected to reveal 
as much about a drug as does widespread 
use of the product in general practice. 

Sometimes previously unknown beneficial 
eects are discovered in general use. Quite 
often adverse effects or contraindications 
show up only when a new product reaches 
wide distribution through the general prac- 
ttloner. It is to permit early detection of 
Undesirable effects, and their early cor- 
rection that the Kefauver-Harris 
Amendments now require manufacturers to 
advise the Government promptly of adverse 
drug reactions which come to their atten- 
tion. But manufacturers may not receive 
reports of very significant observations on a 
new drug. You doctors, dentists, phar- 
macists, and nurses can render both public 
Service and service to your professions by 
taking the time to report significant ad- 
verse effects or unusual! effects of drugs and 
devices to your professional associations and 
to the Food and Drug Administration. Your 
reports will be investigated promptly so 
that necessary corrections can be effected. 

As our contribution to better communica- 
tion, we are developing a system that will 
increase the flow of information from the 
Food and Drug Administration to the medi- 
Cal professions. This will be accomplished 
through your professional journals, through 
Teleases which we issue, and upon occa- 
Sion through letters mailed direct to medi- 
Cal scientists. We expect in the future 
to advise you more fully than we have in 
2 past of significant developments in our 

ea, 

Truly, we share great responsibility on the 
medical front which changes so rapidly and 
dramatically today. We pledge to you and 
Other members of our great health profes- 
ions the full support of the Food and Drug 
Administration. And we solicit your ad- 
vice and support in our efforts to assure the 
integrity of the drugs and devices you use. 

We salute each of you as you enter your 
Professions and carry forward to new hori- 
zons their great traditions of service to man- 
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Out of Bounds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, for once 
I find myself in accord with an editorial 
of the Washington Post. 

It is shocking to me that any respon- 
sible military official would countenance 
or condone the participation by a mem- 
ber or members of the Armed Forces in 
demonstrations against the laws of a 
locality, a State, or the Nation, whether 
it be in connection with racial strife or 
otherwise. The action of the Air Force 
Secretary in encouraging this parti- 
cipation is reprehensible. The action 
of Secretary of Defense McNamara 
in partially curtailing such participation 
is not sufficient. He must go further, as 
pointed out in the editorial appearing in 


today’s—Thursday, July 18, 1963— 
Washington Post entitled “Out of 
Bounds.” 


It all goes back to whether or not this 
administration is encouraging and agita- 
ting the demonstrations that are taking 
place throughout the width and breadth 
of our land which have practically de- 
veloped into armed insurrection. I say 
frankly that if the white people of the 
South were doing such, the military 
might of the Nation would have been 
thrown against them. It is surprising 
that the white people who are in the vast 
majority countenance such action. It is 
very doubtful if they will continue long 
to tolerate such. 

I take this means of calling to the 
attention of the Secretary of Defense 
the editorial which points out cogently 
what should be done regarding the par- 
ticipation of military personnel in these 
demonstrations. It remains to be seen 
whether or not the Secretary follows 
through, as it is clearly his duty to do. 

The editorial entitled “Out of Bounds” 
is as follows: 

Our or BOUNDS 

It should not have been necessary for 
Secretary of Defense McNamara to issue an 
order curtailing the participation of military 
personnel in racial demonstrations, The 
nature of a soldier's duty makes it highly 
inappropriate for him to take part in political 
campaigns or public controversies of any 
sort. Like a judge and a policeman, he must 
necessarily forego his right to exert an in- 
fluence on the policy-making process so long 
as he remains under military discipline. 

The Air Force had permitted its personnel 
to demonstrate elther for or against civil 
rights if they were off duty and not in uni- 
form and if there was no danger to them- 
selves or damage to Government property. 
Although Secretary McNamara has not flatly 
reversed this policy, he has shifted the em- 
phasis from permission to demonstrate to 
the serviceman’s responsibility to avoid any 
even off-duty connection with demonstra- 
tions that could lead to violence. The Secre- 
tary has left the door slightly ajar so far as 
wholly peaceful and lawful demonstrations 
are concerned, but who can tell in advance 
when violence is likely to result from a show 
of strength in an emotionally charged at- 
mosphere? 
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We think the Secretary would have been 
on sounder ground if he had declared racial 
demonstrations to be out of bounds for mili- 
tary personnel in all circumstances. Soldiers 
who may be called upon to enforce the law 
should not be under the handicap of having 
joined in a public outcry for or against it. 
The only reasonable question that may be 
raised about the Secretary's order, therefore, 
is whether it goes far enough. 


Modern Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
article which appeared recently in the 
Troy Record newspaper, Troy, N.Y. The 
article by Mr. Dwight Marvin, former 
editor of the Troy Record is recom- 
mended as required reading for those 
interested in the declining popularity of 
the present administration. 


I believe Mr. Marvin’s article 18 
thought provoking and I am pleased to 
call it to the attention of my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

MODERN DEMOCRACY 
(By Dwight Maryin) 

In a modern democracy good looks, charm, 
personality and money are the effective infu- 
ences. It is a far cry from the ideals of 
Thomas Jefferson. He preached the cer- 
tainty that, if the people ruled, they would 
always pick their best, most trustworthy ` 
men to represent them. 

Perhaps that was true in Jefferson's day. 
It hasn't been true for a good many years. 
It certainly is not true today. If we had 
any way of ascertaining what the voters 
deeply desired—not what they emotionally 
support—perhaps the Jeffersonian doctrine 
would persist. But there is no way this can 
be done. 

Elections are massive stage plays, dramas 
put forward by organized parties, with no 
interest whatever in the capacity of their 
representatives. The only principle is to 
nominate the most attractive candidates 
and then tout them with millions of money, 
thousands of lies, and hundreds of appeals 
to political loyalties. 

It is practically impossible to show the 
average American that the four closest ad- 
visers of the President today are all former 
ADA men, an organization once considered 
a body of fellow travelers. It is difficult to 
arouse public sentiment against such men 
as Chester Bowles and half a dozen men of 
his ilk—although they represent n 
the average American considers endurable. 
It is an impossibility to stem admiration 
for Bobby Kennedy, the Attorney General, 
who holds the top legal position in Govern- 
ment—although admittedly he has never 
practiced law, has never tried a case, has 
never written so much as an appellate brief. 
He is merely a delightful political henchman 
and promoter—and a Kennedy. 

Anyone who studies the present Govern- 
ment carefully is amazed at the substantial 
number of intense leftists, many of them 
branded in other days as conspirators work- 
ing with Communists and others of their 
sort. The whole trend of the moment is 
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toward a welfare state; and the Kennedy 
program is largely based upon that objec- 
tive—whether he knows it or not. 


The Role of the University of Wisconsin 
in Planning Reforms for Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the folowing recent article by 
Loren H. Osman in the Milwaukee 
Journal: 

Through a nerve center in stately Agricul- 
tural hall of the University of Wisconsin, 
brain power to achieve agricultural reforms 
in Latin America may be developing. 

Just past its first birthday, the land tenure 
center here shows signs of becoming a sig- 
nificant force in the trouble ridden countries 
south of the border. Many of the problems 
there, it is generally agreed, arise from a 
poorly organized agriculture. 

The center is seeking answers to questions 
such as these: What is a country’s land 
ownership structure? What is being done to 
reform it? Are there new land settlement 
projects? How does land redistribution af- 
fect production? 

It is too early for the answers to be coming 
in. Findings will appear as research papers. 
But even before their publication, results 
may be seen as subtle influences in Latin 
American policy. This is because the project 
involves Latins themselves, both as trainees 
and researchers. And since US. money is 
involved, results also should filter into for- 
eign policies of this country. . 

AID PAYS MOST OF COST 

The University of Wisconsin stepped into 
international land problems after long ex- 
perience in the field here. One of its early 
economists, Richard T. Ely, was interested in 
land tenure back in 1893. In 1951, the uni- 
versity was host to a world meeting on land 
tenure in which 40 countries were repre- 
sented. Thirty participants stayed to study 
a 


year. 

“We have been interested because, if there 
is any development, there must be increased 
food production,” explained Raymond Penn, 
University of Wisconsin campus coordinator 
of the center. “We feel that the way the 
Latin people control their land governs the 
incentives of the individual and is a most 
important factor in improving the level of 
living.” 

For political and financial reasons, the 
University of Wisconsin needed help as it 
broadened its scope. That came when a 3- 
year contract was signed in May 1962, with 
the U.S. Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AID). 

The agreement was for the University of 
Wisconsin and AID jointly to set up a pro- 
gram of research and training in economic, 
social, political, legal, and administrative as- 
spects of land matters in Latin America. The 
budget was set at $1,393,275, of which AID 
was to furnish $1,250,000. In the first year 
$167,222 was spent. This will increase as 
the program gathers steam, 

About 50 persons have been sent to Latin 
America, and 25 are now there. Some were 
students but most were staff members— 
not only from the University of Wisconsin, 
but also from other universities where pro- 
fessional workers expressed an interest. 
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Research fellowships have been offered. 
The center can hire local persons to do field- 
work and if its Is satisfactory, they can be 
brought in for graduate work. A strong 
part of the program, it was emphasized, is 
the training of Latin Americans who can 
provide future leadership. 

GROUPS IN FIVE COUNTRIES 

Research groups are at work in Costa Rica, 
Colombia, Brazil, Bolivia, and Chile. The 
work may be expanded into the Dominican 
Republic, Venezuela, Mexico, and Central 
American countries, but this would take 
money. 

These arrangements have been worked 


out: 

At the National University of Colombia 
two persons are working with the sociology 
faculty. There also is a working relation- 
ship with a public corporation operating 
in the Cauca Valley. 

Three University of Wisconsin staffers are 
going to the National University of Chile in 
the next 2 years. 

An arrangement has been worked out with 
the University of Rio Grande do Sul in 
southern Brazil, 

At the University of Costa Rica the center 
is cooperating with the Council of Central 
American Universities and the Inter-Ameri- 
can Institute for Agricultural Sciences, an 
agency of the Organization of American 
States. 

The center is cooperating with the Com- 
mitee for Inter-American Development of 
Agriculture in a survey of the land tenure 
situation. Two University of Wisconsin 
technicians are in Brazil working on the 
project. One will help write the final report. 

In selecting research subjects, ideas are 
threshed out in seminars that range over 
many fields. Land tenure, the staff points 
out, is not solely a matter of economics, AID 
also indicated that the aspects of sociology 
and government must be included, so other 
university departments than agricultural 
economics are participating. 

The program, of course, has not been with- 
out its critics. A “Committee for Wisconsin 
Money for Wisconsin People” has questioned 
in a mimeographed letter why State citizens 
are asked to finance centers that extend all 
the way to South America.” 

Penn's reply: “A great university has to do 
research in other countries, or it is not 
worthy of its position, We can't run from 
that responsibility.” 

Some observers have been concerned that 
the University of Wisconsin has not been 
as active in the foreign field as other land 
grant colleges, which have operated uni- 
versity-to-university contracts. 

The land tenure center is serving as a 
prelude to great University of Wisconsin 
efforts on the international scene, Recently 
the position of associate director for inter- 
national agriculture programs was created. 
After study, including a South American tour 
by University of Wisconsin staffers, that pro- 
gram also will begin to take shape. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, this week 
marks the fifth annual observance of 
Captive Nations Week, and I am happy 
to join my distinguished colleagues in 
commemorating this significant event. 


July 18 


Seven years have passed since the dra- 
matic upheavals in Eastern Europe dur- 
ing 1956 focused public attention on the 
plight of the 100 million people behind 
the Iron Curtain. For us in the free 
world the events of 1956 proved to be an 
extremely painful experience, for we had 
to stand by helpless as the freedom fight- 
ers of Poznan, Budapest and elsewhere 
struggled against great odds to throw off 
the yoke of a hated oppresser—the So- 
viet Union. We could do nothing to pre- 
vent the Red Army from brutally sup- 
pressing these revolts. Nor could we 
encourage more widespread anti-Soviet 
revolutions in the captive nations know- 
ing that bloody reprisals would be forth- 
coming. We were caught in a dilemma: 
We wanted to help the captive peoples 
in their struggle for independence and 
liberty, yet we were unable to give effec- 
tive assistance for fear of triggering 
world war III. 

Today we still face this dilemma, al- 
though it is not posed in such stark terms 
as during the uprising of 1956. Develop- 
ments in the Communist satellites since 
then have brought us to realize that the 
eventual liberation of these captive peo- 
ples will probably result from evolution 
instead of revolution. It must be our 
task to further this process by constantly 
voicing our concern for their fate and by 
encouraging greater autonomy from the 
Kremlin. Above all, we must maintain 
our steadfast dedication to the goal ex- 
pressed in President Kennedy’s Captive 
Nations Week proclamation—the fulfill- 
ment of “the just aspirations of all peo- 
ple for national independence and human 
liberty.” 


Text of Address by Congressman John 
Brademas, Captive Nations Week Din- 
ner, July 17, 1963, National Press 
Club, Washington, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I am hap- 
py to include in the Recorp a speech by 
our colleague, the gentleman from In- 
diana, JOHN Brapemas, which was deliv- 
ered at the Captive Nations dinner, July 
17, 1963, here in Washington. 

Indiana was pointed out by the Assem- 
bly of Captive Nations by an award be- 
cause of its activities in behalf of the 
people of the Captive Nations of the 
world. The remarks by our colleague 
were delivered as he accepted the award 
on behalf of the State of Indiana: 

Text OF ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN JOHN BRA- 
DEMAS, CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK DINNER, 
JuLY 17, 1963, NATIONAL Press CLUB, 
WAsHINGTON, D.C. 

It is a great pleasure for me to accept this 
award on behalf of Gov. Matthew Welsh and 
the people of Indiana, 

The citizens of my State are proud that, 
because of the actions of our delegation in 
Congress, of our Governor and State legis- 
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lature, of the press and many community 
organizations, Indiana has been chosen to 
receive this honor from the Assembly of 
Captive European Nations. 

I must say, however, that support for the 
oppressed peoples of the world seems to me 
less a cause for special commendation than 
a natural duty of all freedom-loving men 
and women. 

I want to salute the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations for its continuing and 
dedicated leadership in dramatizing the 
plight of the millions throughout the world, 
in Eastern Europe and elsewhere, who live 
their lives under the tyranny of Communist 
rule. 

I haye the honor to represent in Congress 
many thousands of persons whose origins are 
in the nations now captive in Eastern Eu- 
rope. Indeed, only last fall I had an oppor- 
tunity to visit two of these countries, Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia. 

In the grey mist of the ancient city of 
Prague, I saw the grim and deadening effect 
of Stalinism. Even the street lights of 
Prague were dim and flickering as if to re- 
fiect the despair of a people without freedom. 

In Warsaw and Krakow and Czestochowa, 
I felt, in conversations with writers and 
teachers and students, the intense desire of 
the Polish people to speak their minds with- 
out fear of the informer or the knock on the 
door. 

Happily, that desire is permitted to burn 
more brightly in Poland than elsewhere in 
Eastern Europe, but even now the Gomulka 
government is, with the dampening hand of 
eonformity, seeking to snuff out the danger- 
ous fires of free thought. 

I have seen as well in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad and Kiev the trappings of the modern 
Communist state and observed what it does 
to marrow and confine and distort the lives 
of human beings. 

And I have seen, as many of you have seen, 
and as President Kennedy saw last month, 
the wall of shame that divides the great city 
of Berlin. 

As President Kennedy told that vast out- 
pouring of peoples: “There are many people 
in the world who really don't understand, 
or say they don't, what is the great issue be- 
tween the free world and the Communist 
world. Let them come to Berlin.” 

It is with some feeling therefore that I 
would venture one proposition to you to- 
night. It is this—that the case of the Cap- 
tive Nations must never be conceived as a 
problem apart from the mainstream of Free 
World policy. 


GLOBAL STRUGGLE 


For we are engaged in a global struggle 
involving the fundamentals of our faith as 
& free people, and the fate of the tens of 
Millions of peoples now living under Com- 
munist dictatorships is a crucial factor in 
that struggle. 

Therefore, even as Averell Harriman, a 
tried and tested and tough expert in dealing 
With the Soviets, talks with them in Moscow 
about the prospects of a nuclear test ban, 
we must maintain our commitment to a 
powerful military defense and to a foreign 
Policy that will seize every opportunity to 
Press for freedom for the peoples now living 
under Communist dictatorship. 

Let us be soberly aware of the threat of 
nuclear destruction. To fail in this aware- 
ness would be the height of irresponsibility. 
Yet let us be equally aware that the task 
ot achieving freedom for all peoples is no 
less significant or compelling, 

We must then never_agree with the Com- 
munist World that the situation in Eastern 
Europe is to be forever frozen. Our policy 
toward the captive nations must not be 
based on an acceptance of the status quo. 

Our commitment is now and must con- 
tinue to be aimed at the ultimate and com- 
plete freedom of the peoples caged behind 
the Iron Curtain. 
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Yet no man has an easy prescription for 
resolving the extraordinary and complex 
problems we face in seeking to expand the 
horizons of freedom. I believe, however, 
that in Eastern Europe, one of the most crit- 
ical areas in the struggle for freedom, there 
are conditions of change which are hopeful. 

For as President Kennedy said last month 
in his great speech at the Free University 
of Berlin. “The people of Eastern Europe, 
even after 18 years of oppression, are not im- 
mune to change. The truth never dies, the 
desire for liberty can never be fully sup- 
pressed,” 

What are some of these signs of change 
to which the President referred? 

First, we are now witnessing the deepen- 
ing and savage warfare between Moscow and 
Peking for authority over the Communist 
world. To suggest that this bitter division 
is mere shadow play would be to ignore the 
obvious. Of course, to suggest that the 
Sino-Soviet split solves all our problems 
would be foolish. 

Second, there are many signs of troubles 
within the Captive Nations. 

Gomulka has postponed the Polish Party 
Congress for a year or more for fear it might 
bring the struggles between warring factions 
in that country to an uncontrollable boil. 

The Rumanian regime continues to resist 
the Moscow-concelved plans for the Soviet 
economic orbit. 

Clearly readable distress signals are com- 
ing out of Czechoslovakia, the longest hold- 
out against even slight deviations from 
Stalinist rigidity, 

FALTERING COMMUNIST ECONOMY 

Third, we are witnessing the increasing 
contrast between a faltering Communist eco- 
nomic system in Eastern Europe and a grow- 
ing, vigorous economy in Western Europe. 
We may be legitimately concerned about the 
step-by-step advance of the new European 
economic community and about American 
relations with it. But we surely cannot view 
free Europe alongside totalitarian Europe 
without concluding that the future belongs 
to the free. 

And finally, our hope can reside as firmiy 
as ever in that most constant force for free- 
dom, the peoples of Eastern Europe and 
their spirit of resistance to Communist op- 
pression—a spirit of courage and quiet de- 
termination so well known that I need not 
dwell on it here. 

Clearly, the Communist ship in Eastern 
Europe is floating on a sea of troubles. 

We should therefore lose no opportunity 
for imaginatively exploiting these troubles 
to press the Communists for a greater degree 
of freedom for the peoples of the captive 
nations wherever and whenever there is a 
prudent and reasonable expectation that 
our efforts to do so can be effective. 

EISENHOWER AND KENNEDY 


For example, there is inereasing talk of 
opening lines of trade between West and 
East. Provided that such lines of trade are 
managed on the free world side with care- 
ful selectivity and a clear sense of political 
purpose, they can be—as both Presidents 
Eisenhower and Kennedy have recognized 
valuable weapons with which to weaken So- 
viet influence in East Europe. 

Trade agreements aimed at those faltering 
areas of the Eastern European economies 
where Soviet master planning has failed 
could be a means of undermining the sys- 
tems of rigid economic control by which the 
Communist regimes try to fortify their grip 
on the peoples’ lives. 8 


I need hardly add that, unmanaged or left 


to Soviet initiative, a rise in East-West trade - 


could have an opposite and damaging effect. 

Should we not therefore consider meeting 
with our Western European partners to de- 
vise a concerted system of control that will 
transform this question of trade into a weap- 
on for freedom? 
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I offer this thought only as one example of 
the range of possibilities which merit serious 
consideration if we are to carry the struggle 
for freedom into the captive nations. In do- 
ing so, I reiterate that in no way does this 
suggestion mean nor do I mean that our 
policy toward captive nations should be 
based on an acceptance of the status quo. 


PEIPING-MOSCOW SPLIT 


Let me add one other observation which 
is perhaps appropriate at a time when the 
Peiping-Moscow split is on one side of the 
front page and the nuclear test ban talks are 
on the other. 

There are those in this country and else- 
where in the West who seem to agree with, 
indeed, enthusiastically, to accept the thesis 
of the Peiping Communists that war—which 
of course would be a nuclear war—between 
East and West is either inevitable or essen- 
tial or both. I disagree with this view. For 
we would be making mockery of the cause of 
human freedom if we were not to exercise all 
our energies and resources toward 
the kind of world in which men can be both 
alive and free. 


I am confident, as I know you are or you 
would not be here, that out of mankind's 
long, dark night of tyranny there will finally 
shine the light of freedom—for the peoples 
of the captive nations and for all men 
everywhere. 

It is our responsibility, yours and mine, 
to strive to shorten the dark night and make 
the bright morning come soon. 

So I say to you, as President Kennedy said 
to the people of West Berlin, “There is work 
to be done and there are obligations to be 
aon een to truth, justice, and 
liberty.” 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 
HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


i OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
year as in the past, during the third 
week of July, it is my privilege to pause 
with my colleagues in observation of 
Captive Nations Week. Tt is during this 
week, that we as a nation again sym- 
bolically express our determination that 
those peoples in the bondage of Com- 
munist tyranny behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, shall be free peoples. 

Captive Nations Week is for us a re- 
affirmation of our belief in and our 
dedication to freedom—freedom for all 
persons throughout the world, and free- 
dom especially to those to whom this 
precious right has long been denied. 

It is fitting in this month of July, the 
month of birth of our freedom, that our 
thoughts center on the brave and dedi- 
cated people who bear the weight of 
Communist oppression. It is fitting that 
we think back to the streets of Budapest 
where the blood of freedom once flowed. 
We should think, too, of the great 
Ukrainian people, who for 40 years have 
suffered the monstrous tyranny of So- 
viet imperialism. And also, we should 
east our thoughts on the people of 
Poland, and of Lithuiania, who have 


- cherished the ideal of national freedom 


despite years of tyranny, oppression, and 
partition. 
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Yes, it is to these and the other many 
millions of captive people that we ex- 
tend our hope, and above all, our most 
diligent efforts, that they, too, might 
share the blessings of freedom. 

In an effort to direct as much atten- 
tion as possible to the plight of the 
world's captive nations, I have, earlier 
this session, introduced a resolution call- 
ing for the creation within this body, of 
a Select Committee on Captive Nations. 
This committee will, I believe, be a sym- 
bol to the captive peoples of Europe, 
Asia, and of the entire world, that this 
Congress is firmly dedicated to estab- 
lishing their freedom. 

I am still hopeful that that legislation 
will be approved. 

Whatever may be the outcome of any 
agreements with the Soviet Union, we 
can never abandon our leadership in the 
fight for freedom and our pledge to 
speed the freedom of all people who 
cannot adhere to the great American 
principle of self-determination. 

No President can fail to seek any rea- 
sonable and enforceable means of pre- 
venting all-out nuclear war. But we 
can never coexist with the Communist 
philosophy of government, we can never 
acquiesce in the slavery of peoples. 


Mayor Shelley Makes Statement to Cit- 
izens on Racial Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I note a 
statement from Mayor Joseph A. Shelley, 
of St. Augustine, which appeared in the 
St. Augustine Record, of Sunday, July 7, 
1963. It is such a practical, down to 
earth communication that I hasten to 
call it to the attention of my colleagues. 
Dr. Shelley has issued a logical, consis- 
tent, commonsense statement to the cit- 
izens of his city. What a great pity more 
people don’t use equal reason in dealing 
with the racial problem. 

The statement follows: 

Mayor SHELLEY Makes STATEMENT ro CIT- 
IZENS ON RACIAL RELATIONS 
To the Citizens of St. Augustine: 

As mayor of St. Augustine, I feel that it 
is incumbent on me to issue a statement on 
a matter of some concern to our city and 
to our Nation. Anyone who listens to the 
radio or reads the paper is aware of the 
mounting racial tension throughout our 
country. 

The causes of this are many. Hotheads 
in both the white and Negro races are doing 
nothing to help the situation. But of even 
more im ce has been the failure of the 
leaders of our Nation to speak out in a proper 
manner on this subject. In an effort to build 
political power to maintain themselves in 
office, politicians have resorted to the old 
political trick of using a minority group to 
accomplish their objectives. In effect, such 
politicians seek the minority vote by calling 
the majority names. “If you don't vote for 
me, those other people will misuse you.” 
Not once have I heard a single leader, elther 
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on a National or State level, say to our Negro 
citizens that along with equal rights go equal 
responsibilities. Freedom of association is 
as inallenably a part of our Bill of Rights 
as is freedom of speech, freedom of religion 
and the pursuit of life, liberty, and happiness. 

I would remind our citizens that justice 
demands a fair consideration of the rights of 
all our people. In recent years the words 
“civil rights“ and equality“ have been mis- 
used and abused until their true meaning 
has become lost. There is no such thing in 
this world as two “equal” people. From the 
moment of birth, infants show individual 
differences. Some are physically stronger 
than others. Some develop more rapidly. 
Others show defects both mental and physi- 
cal as they age. Some are born with natural 
talents; God-given talents, if you wish, of 
beautiful voices with which to sing. How 
many Negro boys are “equal” to a ‘Willle 
Mays” on a baseball field. How many white 
boys are equal“ to “Stan Musial" at the 
plate? How many “Einsteins” or “Admiral 
Rickovers“ are there among us? No, even in 
God’s eyes we are not equal. We do have 
equal“ opportunities to prove our goodness 
or badness before God. 

Equal employment opportunity has been a 
sore spot with Negro leaders in this allout 
drive for equal rights. However, they appar- 
ently fail to recognize that the key to this 
problem is education. The dropout rate in 
our public school system is the bottleneck to 
our educational problem and hence our em- 
ployment problems, and this problem is not 
peculiar to the Negro race only. The drop- 
out rate in the white race is entirely too high. 
In this day of automation and high tech- 
nological requirements these uneducated 
youths, both Negro and white, present a 
baffling problem and are often unemployable 
except as common laborers. But here again 
leaders of both races have failed to attack 
this problem vigorously. Integration of our 
public schools has not solved this problem. 
Witness the shameful mess in which the 
public schools in Washington, D.C., now find 
themselves. They have been fully integrated 
for many years and are a national disgrace 
at this time. The finest educators in this 
country seem unable to solve this problem. 

Therefore, I say to you that personal re- 
sponsibility for his actions is each man’s lot 
in this life. Laws are made in Washington 
but implementation of these laws to a great 
extent must come from within each man’s 
heart. I admonish both our Negro and white 
citizens to beware the radical fringe in both 
races. Use prudence and reason so that we 
may avoid the pitfalls that can destroy the 
respect and friendships which are the foun- 
dation of the good race relations that exist in 
our community, 

The city commission of St. Augustine rec- 
ognizes the tensions in the present situa- 
tion. Many cities are appointing a bi-racial 
committee in an effort to find solutions to 
some of these problems. However, this is 
regarded in some quarters as passing the 
buck. No decision by a committee of this 
type can be binding on a city commission 
because of the legal implications involved, 
The city commission is responsible to all the 
citizens and can only accept recommenda- 
tions from any committee which would pro- 
tect the city from possible law suits by hav- 
ing bona fide legal status. Furthermore, 
a biracial committee defeats the very pur- 
pose for which it was formed. It polarizes 
the white race and the Negro race and be- 
gins with the assumption that there is a 
racial difference. Therefore, the city com- 
mission of St. Augustine reiterates its stand 
that it is responsible for only municipally 
owned facilities. The city commission has 
no legal or moral right to tell any mer- 
chant how to operate his business. The 
procedure for any citizen to follow in or- 
der to appear before the commission has 
been set forth In previous statements. 
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Race relations in St. Augustine have been 
excellent through the years. Some individ- 
uals in this community are bent on making 
trouble and have made inflammatory state- 
ments to that effect. Parents of teenage 
children in both races should know where 
their children are at all times and should 
not permit them to be pushed into situa- 
tions which can lead to trouble. It is the 
responsibility of parents to see that their 
children are home at an early hour and to 
know whom they are associating with at all 
times. 

One of the basic ingredients of good citl- 
zenship is respect for law and order. 

I urge all citizens to report any incident 
which might lead to trouble to either the 
police, sheriff, or Florida Highway Patrol im- 
mediately. These departments can func- 
tion efficiently only if all citizens give them 
perfect cooperation. 

In conclusion let me urge all our citizens 
to show restraint and good judgment so that 
in the end progress, peace, and prosperity, 
tempered with justice for all will prevall in 
St. Augustine. 

JOSEPH A. SHELLEY, M.D. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
further observance of Captive Nations 
Week, I wish to place in the RECORD for 
study by the Members some editorial 
comment demonstrating the growing na- 
tional interest in the issue of the captive 
nations of communism. The first edi- 
torial is from the July 13 edition of the 
Richmond News Leader and is a most 
timely discussion of the conflict between 
present foreign policy and the spirit of 
Captive Nations Week. The second edi- 
torial is from the July 12 edition of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat and includes 
a timely comment on the nature of this 
year's Presidential proclamation: 

[From the Richmond News Leader, July 13, 
1963] 
THE CAPTIVE PRESIDENT 


Captive Nations Week opens tomorrow, and 
it is sad to say that it is once more a farce. 
Ordinarily we don’t go in much for the weak 
idea of “weeks,” but this one was a magnif- 
icent propaganda gesture until it was delib- 
erately sabotaged by the President and the 
Secretary of State. Captive Nations Week 
was authorized by a resolution of the 86th 
Congress in 1959, and endorsed by a broad- 
ly based committee of liberals and conserva- 
tives. At that time the world assumed that 
the United States would encourage peace and 
freedom. 

Last year, the State Department strenuous- 
ly objected to Captive Nations Week as an 
“unnecessary provocation.” The President 
issued the proclamation because the resolu- 
tion of Congress demanded it, but he waited 
until the last minute and eliminated the fan- 
fare. Strangely enough, the 1962 proclama- 
tion never mentioned who it was that held 
millions of people captive; the President 
merely mumbled something about “the just 
aspirations of all people.” 

A few weeks ago, Mr. Kennedy made it 
clear that the United States intended to sup- 
port the aspirations of all regimes, even Com- 
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munist and Socialist. He guaranteed “a 
world safe for diversity.” No Communist 
regime has ever been imposed except by force, 
and the much-touted liberalization has taken 
place mainly in the mind of the State De- 
partment. By any definition, the millions 
are still captive. Yet the President guaran- 
teed the safety of the captors. 

As to be expected, the President was put 
in rather trying circumstances between his 
experts and his Congress. Although United 
Nations Week, which is a bone in the throat 
of many Americans, got the full treatment 
and the big buildup, Captive Nations Week 
is once more played down. 

The leftwing Socialist magazine, the Na- 
tion say that President Kennedy’s trouble 
is that he is surrounded by conservative ad- 
visers. And, if we take the warped definition 
which says that a conservative is someone 
who is timid, weak, and unprincipled then, 
we must agree with the Nation's startling 
analysis. We should be celebrating Captive 
Presidents Week. 


From the St. Louls Globe-Democrat, July 
12, 1963 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mayor Raymond R. Tucker has proclaimed 
July 14-29 Captive Nations Week in St. Louis, 
urging residents to “recommit themselves to 
the support of the just aspirations of all 
peoples for national independence and 
freedom.” 

Every American should take this pledge or 
renew it. 

Yet, regrettably, this year, the White House 
seems to be following the pattern set in 1962, 
waiting until the last moment before issuing 
the Captive Nations proclamation. This 
makes American support of the captive states 
seem almost an afterthought, and does little 
te reflect the common cause of freedom 
most Americans share with the enslaved 
Europeans, 

It is the United States that bears the 
greatest material burdens in waging this war 
for global freedom. But it is the captive 
states of Eastern Europe that have paid for 
early Western naivete and Western defeats 
with their freedom. 

To the European states enslaved by the 
Soviet armies during the war have been added 
new peoples in North Vietnam, Cuba, Tibet, 
and Czechoslovakia. Not one has been re- 
turned to freedom. 

Is it not the height of hypocrisy to demand 
louder and louder that freedom and inde- 
pendence go at once to the backward colonies 
of Africa and then remain silent over the 
denial of that same freedom and independ- 
ence to the once proud peoples of Eastern 
Europe. 

Thousands and thousands of Americans 
have relatives living in these occupied lands. 
Until they are all free, the cold war is not 
Won and we cannot put down our arms or 
the same fate will be ours. 


Captive Nations Week Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
great pleasure last night to attend the 
Captive Nations Week dinner at the Na- 
tional Press Club. Very timely introduc- 
tory remarks were delivered by Dr. 
George Dimitroy, chairman of the As- 
sembly of Captive European Nations. 
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Our colleague in the Congress, Senator 
THOMAS J. Dopp, of Connecticut, presid- 
ed with honor and distinction. Awards 
were received, and excellent addresses 
were delivered by our colleagues, Senator 
Kenneth B. Keating, John S. Monagan, 
John Brademas, and by the great col- 
umnist, Roscoe Drummond; Mr. Edgar 
A. Mowrer received an award and made 
an address which warrants the atten- 
tion of the entire Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, when studying the fol- 
lowing address, please bear in mind that 
Mr. Mowrer spent much of his life in 
this area of the world now behind the 
Iron Curtain and is extremely well quali- 
fied to speak on this subject: 

I am triply grateful to receive this award 
tonight. I deeply appreciate it as an honor. 
I have known and appreciated your coun- 
tries in happier days, and I grasp the oppor- 
tunity you have given me to say as an Amer- 
ican citizen one thing which I wish the 
American administration had said. 

I believe that the United States has a duty 
to proclaim your liberation as a major pol- 
icy, not liberation in some remote future 
when economic development will have soft- 
ened the hard Communist hearts of your 
captors, but liberation in a relatively near 
future as the result of relentless American 
pressure, short of a major war, and as the 
price of peace. The United States has, in 
my judgment, the means. It has lacked the 
will 


Please note that this is not a partisan 
charge. The policy of nonliberation has, in 
varying degree, been pursued since 1945 by 
Republicans and Democrats alike. President 
Eisenhower talked liberation; but when the 
long-suffering peoples of East Germany, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary took him 
at his word, he found discretion to be the 
better part of valor. Now the present ad- 
ministration is moving as quietly as possible 
toward the resumption of full diplomatic re- 
lations with stooge Hungary after 7 years 
of boycott, an act that has caused Democrat- 
ic Congressman JOHN O. MarsH to remind 
the administration that President Wilson 
would never have recognized a government 
of butchers. 

One does not need to have attended Har- 
vard or MIT to recognize the absurdity of 
demanding self-determination for stone age 
peoples while making no effort to restore it 
to East European peoples who have con- 
tributed heavily to modern civilization—or 
does our belief in freedom vary inversely 
with the power of the captors? 

Sometimes it seems as if this is so, because 
in the eight points of agreement with our 
European allies which President Kennedy 
outlined in his Naples speech, you will search 
in vain for any mention of the common will 
to liberate the captive peoples. Instead, he 
expressed the noble hope that one day all 
humanity will be united as a “single sheep- 
fold, under God.” 

All decent men share this hope, but the 
survival chances of a sheepfold that welcomes 
the wolves and bears while chaining up and 
muzzling the shepherd dogs are anything 
but brilliant. 

In short, President Kennedy seems to have 
postponed liberation until he has achieved 
the millennium—captive peoples may not, as 
matters are now progressing, wish to wait 
so long. 

Nonetheless, I am personally optimistic, 
for I have faith in the courage and common- 
sense of the American people to demand a 
change in a policy that is neither wise nor 
basically American. Khrushchev has sol- 
emnly undertaken to defend all Communist 
regimes that come under attack; therefore, 
how can we safely disregard the Monroe 
Doctrine? Khrushchev and Mao, whatever 
their differences, agree on a policy of fo- 
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menting further “little wars of liberation.” 
How long can an American President hesi- 
tate at the thought of supporting uprising 
against communism in East Europe or on 
the Chinese mainland provided the circum- 
stances are favorable? Given a choice be- 
tween the risk of further appeasement and 
that of meeting communism’s challenge 
with all means short of major war, the 
American people, I feel sure, will prefer the 
latter. And so, I am convinced, after fur- 
ther inevitable disappointments, that this 
will be done by this or some other American 
administration, for the future can belong 
only to freedom. This is what I thank you 
for letting me say. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
Captive Nations Week. It is a time 
when we turn to consider the sad 
plight of the people in this world who 
are living under Communist subjugation. 
At this very moment, more than 100 mil- 
lion people in the countries of Eastern 
Europe are without their freedom and 
their rights and are forced to submit to 
the tyranny of Communist regimes. 
These captive peoples share a fate which 
is surely one of the most conspicuous and 
enduring shames of the 20th century. 

Not so very long ago, Europe was the 
scene of a world war. The war was 
bravely fought and won by men and 
women who were sustained by the belief 
that they were fighting to protect the 
rights and freedoms of the weak and op- 
pressed and to preserve the democratic 
institutions cherished by the free world. 
But the tragic paradox is that at the end 
of the great war freedom was lost more 
completely than ever for many people in 
Eastern Europe. For them the great de- 
struction and enormous human sacri- 
fices was to be largely in vain. As the 
dust and the debris of the war began to 
settle, the armies of the Soviet Union 
swept into the countries of Eastern Eur- 
ope. Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Albania, and other countries 
were occupied by Communist forces and 
added to the list of countries for which 
there was to be no new era of hope and 
freedom. Free at last from a grim and 
agonizing war, the people of the captive 
nations found themselves firmly locked 
in the iron grip of communism. 

It is almost 20 years that have passed 
since the people of the captive nations 
of Eastern Europe fell victims to the 
treacherous tactics of the Soviet Union. 
These oppressed peoples still live in a 
state of subservience and inner misery 
that is unmatched almost anywhere else 
on the face of the globe. It is a sad 
commentary on the progress of justice 
in the world today that so many people 
have been compelled to submit for so 
long to such intolerable conditions of life. 

There have been noble moments of 
resistance to the Communist tyranny by 
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the captive peoples. In East Germany, 
in Poland, and in Hungary the passion 
for freedom and the rights of the individ- 
ual surged up and burst into the open, 
momentarily breaking the cruel chains 
of communism. It is sad that these 
brave men and women protesting the in- 
justices and the humiliation of many 
years of subservience were eventually 
crushed under the heavy heel of the 
Communist military machine. But the 
spirit of freedom can never completely 
be destroyed; it will always rise up to do 
battle with tyranny and the forces of 
oppression. 

The fight for freedom in our world to- 
day is the responsibility of all people, not 
just of those who are struggling to 
escape from the tyranny of Communist 
regimes. It calls for vigilance and sacri- 
fice on the part of those fortunate 
enough to already be free. For the 
United States the future course is clear 
and unmistakable. We must never give 
the impression that we are no longer 
aroused by the subjugation and oppres- 
sion of the captive peoples in Eastern 
Europe. Day after day and night after 
night the United States must condemn 
with unrelenting vigor the injustice and 
abuse that is being done. The United 
States must keep before the conscience 
of the world the grim picture of the col- 
lective enslavement of the peoples in 
Eastern Europe. The force and intensity 
of our assault upon the injustices of 
Communist totalitarian rule must be so 
great that the captive peoples themselves 
will be aware of our support and will gain 
strength to sustain them in their fight 
for freedom. 

This is Captive Nations Week. In the 
United States, where we have long en- 
joyed the benefits and blessings of free- 
dom and democracy, these few solemn 
days serve to focus special attention upon 
the misfortune of those in bondage, It 
is only right and proper that the United 
States, as the leader of the free world, 
should solemnly observe Captive Nations 
Week. It must be remembered, of 
course, that the problem of the captive 
peoples is not of a single week’s duration. 
It is a problem and concern from 1 day 
to the next and from 1 year to another. 
There can be no rest on the part of the 
free world until there is freedom in every 
country and for all peoples. 


Congratulations to U.S.S. “Barb” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the U.S.S. Barb, our 18th attack 
type nuclear submarine, has success- 
fully completed all tests, including full 
power operation, both surface and sub- 


merged. 

Hearty congratulations to the skilled 
officers and brave crew of the U.S.S. 
Barb, to Admiral Rickover for his many 
successes, and to the Ingalls Shipbuild- 
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ing Co. We are proud of your accom- 
plishments and this strong addition to 
the defense of America and the security 
of the people of the United States. 

Ar SEA, GULF or Mexico, 

July 16, 1963, 

The Honorable James G. FULTON, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mn. Fur rod: We are returning from 
the first sea trials of the U.S.S. Barb, our 18th 
attack-type nuclear submarine. The ship 
successfully completed all tests, including 
full power operation, both surface and sub- 
merged. 

The Barb was built by the Ingalls Ship- 
building Co. at Pascagoula, Miss., on the gulf 
coast. 

In addition to the 18 attack nuclear sub- 
marines, we also have 13 Polaris-type sub- 
marines, making a total of 31 nuclear sub- 
marines in operation. When all nuclear 
submarines in programs authorized by Con- 
gress are completéd, the United States will 
have 41 Polaris and 47 attack submarines. 

Respectfully, 
H. G. Rickover. 


Redactions in Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Time To Start Questioning.” 
The editorial was published in the Wal- 
lowa County Chieftain of July 4, 1963, 
and it is quite typical of the majority of 
the editorials appearing these days in 
my State and supporting my position in 
calling for a drastic reduction of the 
foreign aid bill. Therefore, I ask that 
the editorial be printed in the RECORD as 
a typical editorial sustaining my position 
on the foreign aid bill controversy. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Wallowa County Chieftain, 
July 4, 1963] 
Time To START QUESTIONING 

Senator Warne Morse, speaking recently 
in the U.S. Senate on the foreign aid bill, 
particularly with reference to the part deal- 
ing with our contributions to the support of 
NATO, took a strong stand against contin- 
uing to pay out billions of dollars annually 
on this program. We think he deserves great 
credit for challenging the assumption in 
many quarters that the security of the 
United States calis for unquestioning sup- 
port for all requests from the President and 
the Defense Department for appropriations. 

Morse pointed out that since NATO was 
conceived in 1949 the advent of the nuclear 
and missile age has raised the likelihood 
that the United States and not Europe will 
bear the brunt of any aggression by the 
Russians. A missile war may well be fought 
over the heads of the Europeans directly 
between this country and the Soviet Union. 
And, if this happens, it is highly doubtful 
whether the United States can count on a 
nickle’s worth of support from its NATO 
allies. 

The United States is now giving military 
aid to 83 countries. There is hardly a single 
spot in the world which the Pentagon does 
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not say is vital to the securlty of the United 
States—from Cuba to Europe to Africa to 
India to Iran, Vietnam, and Korea. Our 
commitments in all of these countries costs 
us billions of dollars a year, but our so-called 
Allies of Western Europe are not assuming 
any such commitments to defend themselves 
or us against communism. As Senator Morse 
pointed out, France has abandoned her com- 
mitments in south Asia leaving the job of 
carrying on against communism to us in 
South Vietnam and in Laos, and the same 
thing has happened in the Middle East. 
India no longer looks to Britain for help 
but to the United States. We are pouring 
out our billions of dollars but the rest of 
the free world is going along for the ride. 

If our so-called European Allies thought 
that any of these countries which are get- 
ting ald from us were vital to their security 
they would be helping pay part of the cost. 

Military aid for 1963 from the United 
States included $28 million to Beligium, 622 
miliion to Denmark, $14 million to France, 
$62 million to Greece, $70 million to Italy, 
$16 million to the Netherlands, 638.7 million 
to Norway, $11 million to Portugal, $135.7 
million to Turkey, $11 million to Britain, 
and so on and on. In addition we are pay- 
ing out billions for troops, bases, and mili- 
tary operations in dozens of these foreign 
countries. What it costs to keep 400,000 
troops in Europe we do not know, but it is 
not peanuts. 

Many of our so-called Allies in Europe are 
now wealthy enough to be able to pay their 
proportionate share of the cost of NATO and 
of aid to underdeveloped nations. If they 
really thought Russia was a menace they 
would be doing it. 

Actually NATO has degenerated into a 
United States-German alliance and very little 
else. It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
Germans, who hope to get into control, or 
at least joint control with us, of nuclear 
weapons, are clinging to the United States 
with the utmost enthusiasm: Every hope 
they have is tied to support from this coun- 
try. But, when the chips are down, and we 
are in a life and death struggle with Russia, 
Germany may be watching from the sidelines 
too if the attack is not made through thelr 
country. 

This country is bleeding itself white to keep 
up a $50 billion or so defense budget. It 
is time that somebody started doing some 
serious questioning about it. We need de- 
fense, but defense appropriations are not 
sacred, and there is nothing unpatriotic or 
un-American about questioning the sound- 
ness of some of these billions which are com- 
ing out of the sweat and the toil of the 
American taxpayers. 


Captive Nations Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, this 
week marks the fifth annual observance 
of Captive Nations Week. At this time 
we solemnly renew our pledge to keep 
alive the ideals of freedom and independ- 
ence which persist among those peoples 
3 by the weight of the Iron Cur- 


Since the beginning of the Second 
World War, communism has made 
marked advances throughout the world. 
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Yet Communist expansionism is not a 
phenomenon confined to the past two 
decades. Ever since 1917, international 
Communist leadership has pursued an 
unscrupulous policy of aggrandizement. 
The first Soviet Commissar of National- 
ities was Joseph V. Stalin, and under his 
direction such newly independent states 
as Armenia and Georgia were, by 
treachery and by force, incorporated into 
the Soviet empire. 

And so it has continued for more 
than 40 years. The events of succeeding 
decades have been but further em- 
broidery upon this web of aggression, ag- 
gression supposedly justified by the in- 
evitable march of history.” Since 1940, 
over 100 million people in Eastern Eu- 
rope have been sucked into the Commu- 
nist vortex. In not one instance has a 
Communist regime been established 
through the free and willing consent of 
a democratic majority. The techniques 
have been numerous: Latvia, Estonia, 
and Lithuania—outright invasion; Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania— 
political subversion; Albania—guerrilla 
warfare; Bulgaria and Hungary—oc- 
cupation by so-called Russian libera- 
tion armies. Such were the methods by 
which apocryphal people’s governments 
have been established. Surely the in- 
evitable course of history has something 
better to offer than this record. 

Through the vigorous policies of Presi- 
dent Truman and his successors, we have 
checked the brutal swing of the Red 
sickle in Europe. But now the Com- 
munist tide flows to the south and to 
the east. In China there has arisen a 
monster which even its creators cannot 
control. Yet we must not interpret this 
growing split within the Communist 
camp as an ebbing of the tide. Whether 
it be the nuclear tactics of a Mao or 
the subversive tactics of a Khrushchev, 
the ultimate aim is still the same: to 
spread the shadow of darkness over the 
face of the earth. 

Mr. Speaker, as we have demonstrated 
in the past 15 years, our Nation is ir- 
Teyocably committed to stemming the 
wave of Sino-Soviet expansionism. But 
this is not sufficient—nor can it be, as 
long as 22 nations are bowed beneath the 
Communist yoke. The desire for free- 
dom among these captive peoples re- 
Mains great, as evidenced by the 
courageous uprising in Poland and Hun- 
gary in 1956, or the continuing exodus 
from East Germany, in spite of nearly in- 
surmountable obstacles. It is to their 
liberation that we must further com- 
mit ourselves. 

For almost 200 years, the United States 
has led the struggle for freedom and 
self-determination. The Declaration of 
Independence, the Monroe Doctrine, the 
Truman Doctrine—such documents at- 
test to our continuing resolve to sustain 
the ideals of democracy. By observing 
Captive Nations Week, we reaffirm to 
the world that we still hold forth the 
beacon of liberty to all those who de- 
Sire it. And until that day comes when 
those who draw the yoke of tyranny shall 
be free, let this week serve as a proclama- 
tion, that we do not forget. 
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Congress Owes a Debt of Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I know it is not news to any 
Member of the Congress that the letter 
carriers are in town. Fifteen hundred 
leaders of the-National Association of 
Letter Carriers, from almost every con- 
stituency in the United States, have been 
exercising their constitutional privilege 
of petition among those who represent 
them here in Washington. 

Those of us who have any experience 
with the National Association of Letter 
Carriers know that this outstanding 
labor union conducts many excellent leg- 
islative conferences in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal. Whenever their leaders from the 
field come to Washington to see us, they 
come with good reason, As always, they 
have conducted themselves like gentle- 
men, They have been well-informed, 
persuasive, and effective. : 

But, above all, they have been right. 

As they have so ably reminded us, the 
Congress of the United States made a 
commitment of comparable pay rates to 
the postal and Federal employees of the 
Nation. When the Congress passed the 
Pay Reform Act of 1962, only 3 Mem- 
bers of the other body voted against 
it, and only 20 Members of the House of 
Representatives voted against it. Two 
of the House Members casting negative 
votes are no longer with us. 

The Pay Reform Act of 1962 estab- 
lished the principle that, whenever the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Pres- 
ident of the United States determined 
that the pay of postal and Federal em- 
ployees had lagged significantly behind 
the average pay of workers in compar- 
able jobs in private industry, the Presi- 
dent would recommend that the Con- 
gress increase the wages of Government 
workers to achieve comparability with 
workers in the private sector. 

It was the sense of Congress that leg- 
islative action would follow swiftly to 
bring postal and Federal employees equal 
to the economic advances of the aver- 
age U.S. workers. 

On April 29, 1963, President Kennedy 
made such a recommendation to the 
Congress. The recommendation lay un- 
heeded until the National Association of 
Letter Carriers came here to remind the 
Congress of its obligation. Immediately, 
legislation was introduced and, it is sin- 
cerely hoped, that hearings will be held 
soon in the committee and that the leg- 
islation will be reported out swiftly for 
action on the floor. 

When we passed this legislation, we 
made a moral commitment to give pos- 
tal and Federal employees comparabil- 
ity. It is now time for us to live up to 
that commitment. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, at this time I introduce into the 
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Recorp the statement which the legisla- 
tive Conference of the National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers adopted unani- 
mously at the meeting on Tuesday, July 

16. It tells the entire story of why we 

must take affirmative action on this 

matter as quickly as possible: 

FEDERAL Pay REFORM LEGISLATION PASSED BY 
THE CONGRESS IN 1962 Requires COMPARA- 
BILITY Pay INCREASES Now—STATEMENT 
ADOPTED BY THE LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER 
Carriers, JULY 16, 1963 


In October 1962 Congress passed Federal 
pay reform legislation which was an impor- 
tant part of Public Law 87-793. Only 3 
Members of the Senate, and only 20 Members 
of the House voted against this proposal. 

As a result of this action, the Congress 
is honor-bound to act toward adjusting Fed- 
eral pay schedules, on a comparability basis, 
whenever the President, on the basis of ap- 
propriate annual surveys conducted by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, finds that the 
level of Federal pay has lagged significantly 
behind the level of pay for comparable jobs 
in private industry. 

On April 29, 1963, the President has rec- 
ommended such comparability pay increases 
for Federal employees, to become effective 
January 1, 1964. : 

Despite this recommendation, no legisla- 
tion has been introduced to implement the 
President's recommendation, and, of course, 
no hearings have been held. 

Naturally, this disturbs the membership 
of the National Association of Letter Carriers 
very much. It also disturbs all other postal 
and Federal workers. 

We feel strongly that the Congress should 
now live up to its obligation of last year. 
If the Congress does not live up to its obliga- 
tion, then the valuable and extremely im- 
portant principle of comparability will very 
probably be lost forever. 

WHY COMPARABILITY IS IMPORTANT 


Our studies of postal and Federal pay con- 
ditions clearly indicate that the reason Goy- 
ernment employees’ salaries lag so far be- 
hind wages in private industry is that in- 
creases in Federal pay come too infrequently. 
Pay in private industry, in many cases, is 
increased on an annual basis. These in- 
creases are often written into the union con- 
tracts and are accomplished automatically 
without any great fanfare. Last the 
average wage increase in private industry 
was about 3 percent. 

Federal pay increases, on the other hand, 
come far more infrequently. Too, often they 
are achieved after a long and strenuous cam- 
paign accompanied by the maximum pub- 
licity. This process is inefficient, expensive, 
uncertain and time-consuming. Usually, by 
the time the President signs a new pay bill 
into law, the level of Federal and postal 
wages has already fallen behind wages in 
outside industry. 

Comparability, as outlined in the Federal 
pay reform provisions of Public Law 87-793, 
would alleviate most of these evils. 

In passing this legislation, Congress com- 
mitted itself to more frequent reviews of the 
Federal pay structure on an annual basis. 

This makes great good sense from a budge- 
tary point of view. 

It makes great good sense from the point 
of view of the Congress. 

It makes great sense from the point of 
view of the Post Office and other Federal de- 
partments who are constantly plagued with 
the problem of recruiting and retaining able 
employees, 

And, above all, it makes great sense for the 
employees themselves. 

EVEN WITH COMPARABILITY, THERE IS A LAG 


Even if the Congress does act favorably on 
the President's recommendations (and we 
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are confident it will), the proposed increases 
will not achieve current comparability for 
postal and Federal employees. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics makes its 
survey at the end of the year, covering con- 
ditions existing during the 12 months just 
concluded. The President's recommenda- 
tions would take effect at the end of the 
following year. So, by the time the em- 
ployees would be getting their pay increases 
they would be lagging two years behind true 
comparability with outside industry. 
EVERYBODY IS FOR A COMPARABILITY PAY 

INCREASE l 


President Kennedy has recommended a 
comparability pay Increase. 

The Bureau of the Budget supports a com- 
parability pay increase. 

The Civil Service Commission supports a 
comparability pay increase. 

We are certain that a vast majority of the 
Members of both Houses of Congress are in 
favor of a comparability pay increase. 

Comparability pay increases represent a 
debt of honor that the Congress owes the 
Postal and Federal employees of the coun- 
try. Once enacted, it will put postal and 
Federal pay on a scientific, orderly basis 
rather than the guess-and-by-gosh basis it 
has been on for the past 187 years. 

The National Association of Letter Carri- 
ers seeks the support of Congress now to en- 
act President Kenndy’s pay recommendations 
into law. 


‘Eisenhower College of Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. STRATTON, Mr. Speaker, in this 
day when increasing attention is being 
focused on the importance of higher 
education for our American young peo- 
ple, and when the proper role of the 
Federal Government in promoting a 
wider development of higher educational 
facilities is being more vigorously de- 
bated than ever before, the birth of a 
new college, and especially a new college 
based on private rather than public fi- 
nancial aid is a very great event indeed. 

I am hterefore most happy to advise 
my colleagues in the Congress of the re- 
cent birth in my congressional district 
of a new private college, Eisenhower 
College, in the village of Seneca Falls, 
N.Y., on the banks of beautifiul Cayuga 
Lake, one of New York State’s most 
beautiful Finger Lakes. Eisenhower Col- 
lege will be a coeducational, liberal arts 
college, sponsored by the Presbyterian 
Synod of the State of New York, but 
open to men and women regardless of 
denomination. 

Mr. Speaker, this college, which is still 
in the developmental stage, has been the 
child of a group of dedicated and in- 
spired citizens of Seneca Falls, headed 
by Mr. John C. Rosenkrans and Dr. 
Scott W. Skinner. I salute these fine 
citizens, and I look forward eagerly to 
the day, not too far distant, when this 
great new center of learning will open 
its doors in my district, and will begin to 
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share the burden of educating men and 
women in New York State for the heavy 
but challenging responsibilities of citi- 
zenship which face the people of our 
great Nation today. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include two newspaper articles describ- 
ing this new college, named for the dis- 
tinguished former President of the 
United States. One article is from the 
Rochester Times Union of June 20, 1963, 
and the other is from the Seneca Falls 
Reveille of July 10, 1963. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Rochester Times-Union, June 
20, 1963] 
CHURCH Synop OK's COLLEGE 

SENECA FALLS. Two major steps have been 
taken toward establishing a Presbyterian- 
affiliated Mberal arts college at Seneca Falls. 

The 3-year, coeducational college, to 
be named after former President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, is expected to open in Septem- 
ber 1965. : 

At a meeting last night in Clinton, a 
spokesman for the Presbyterian Synod of 
New York announced that an anonymous 
woman donor had pledged $1 million toward 
the college, bringing pledges to $1.2 million. 

Also, delegates to the synod’s 106th annual 
meeting authorized appointment of a de- 
velopment committee to confer with the 
Geneva-Lyons Presbytery, where the campus 
would be located. 

The college will be built on the shore of 
Lake Cayuga, on Cayuga Lake Boulevard, 
southeast of Seneca Falls. 

The synod approved plans for the college 
by a vote of 104 to 50. A spokesman said 
several delegates objected on the grounds 
that a new college would compete with other 
Presbyterian campus work in the State and 
that the synod should give financial priority 
to existing Presbyterian concerns. 

Some delegates also questioned whether 
the synod could pay for a library and faculty 
“up to the denomination's academic stand- 
ards,” according to Rev. Humphrey Walz, 
the spokesman. 

Plans for the college were presented by 
John C. Rosenkrans, a Seneca Falls insur- 
ance broker who is president of the Com- 
mittee for the Promotion of a New Liberal 
Arts College, Inc. 

Dr. Scott W. Skinner, a local physician 
who, with Rosenkrans, led the movement for 
the college, said it was unusual for a non- 
delegate to be allowed to address the synod 
from the floor. The synod had allowed 30 
minutes for discussion of the college issue, 
Dr. Skinner said, but the debate ran over 
3 hours. After the vote, Rosenkrans was 
given a standing ovation, Dr. Skinner said. 

Dr. Skinner said the promotion commit- 
tee was tremendously pleased by the synod’s 
action. The committee will meet soon, prob- 
ably this weekend, to discuss plans for hiring 
a professional fundraiser, Dr. Skinner said. 
More than $10 million must be raised. 

The college, which will have a nonsectarian 
curriculum, will operate on a trimester 
system. Students will attend classes 42 
weeks a year, making it possible to obtain a 
degree in 3 years rather than the tradi- 
tional 4. 

The campus will be built in four stages. 
The first phase calls for a classroom and 
laboratory building, two dormitories, and a 
dining hall. 

Supervisor Michael Gladis, of Seneca Falls, 
hailed the synod's action as progressive 
and said the town board would assist the 
promotion committee, if asked. 

The idea for a new college here was con- 
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ceived in late 1961, and fundraising began 
a year later. 

Dr. Earl J. McGrath, executive officer of 
the Institute of Higher Education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has been 
named educational consultant to the col- 
lege. McGrath served as U.S. Commissioner 
of Education in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

From the Seneca Falls Reveille, July 10, 

1963] 


EISENHOWER COLLEGE— TARGET Date SET ron 
GROUND BREAKING 


With the target date of the spring of 1964 
for ground breaking, Elmer J. Porter, Lodi, 
owner of Porter & Wright Lumber Co., has 
been named chairman of the college bulld- 
ing committee of the proposed Eisenhower 
College. 

The announcement followed a meeting of 
the Committee for the Promotion of a New 
Liberal Arts College, Inc., held here recently. 

According to Dr. Scott W. Skinner, vice 
president of the college corporation, the 
newly formed building committee is a most 
important responsibility at this time. Just 
recently officials of the college committee 
gained the endorsement of the New York 
Presbyterian Synod for the founding of 
Eisenhower College in Seneca Falls. 

Named to the committee with Porter 18 
Philip J. Olmstead, a director of the incor- 
porated nonprofit college committee. The 
building committee will have the overall re- 
sponsibility for the physical plant and equip- 
ment of the 1,200-student, coeducational, 
liberal arts college. 

Working with the architectural firm of 
Beardsley & Beardsley of Auburn, the 
building committee will be concerned with 
the type of construction, equipment, bulid- 
ing costs, and scheduling of the college. 

The first students are expected to enroll 
in September of 1965. 

Albert Towers, treasurer of the college com- 
mittee, announced that a professional fund- 
raising firm will be engaged in the near fu- 
ture, As part of the services of this firm, a 
nationwide survey will be conducted to as- 
certain the appropriate approach to raising 
the estimated $7 million needed for the en- 
tire college construction program. 

The selection of a college president and 
a board of trustees for Elsenhower College is 
well underway, reported Nelson B. Delavan, 
secretary for the committee. Delavan told 
fellow committee members that other college 
trustee systems have been surveyed and 
evaluated. Delavan is working with Dr. 
Earl J. McGrath, educational consultant for 
Eisenhower College. 

Dr. McGrath said, “the board of trustees 
of Eisenhower College will be unemcumbered 
by old system traditions. Their duties and 
responsibilities will be to build an institution 
of umexcelled academic excellence.“ For 
this reason, we expect there will be many 
qualified people eager to serve as trustees 
of Eisenhower College. 

At the meeting, the group also named Dr. 
Charles E. Hall as chairman of a synod 
liaison committee to work closely with the 
Presbyterian Synod concerning the type of 
affiliation to be with the synod. 
The New York State Synod is the statewide 
governing body of the Presbyterian Church. 

with Dr. Hall are the Reverend 
Richard Haynes of Shortsville and the Rey- 
erend Robert Loyer of Penn Lan. 

A statewide list of people interested in the 
development of Eisenhower College will be 
compiled by the Reverend Kenneth C. Holm- 
strup, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church. Serving on this committee with the 
Reverend Holmstrup will be the Reverend 
Max House of Phelps and the Reverend David 
Ayers of Canandaigua, 
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Community and Area Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
June 1963 issue of the Monthly Review 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Min- 
neapolis contains an excellent summary 
of community and area development ac- 
tivities in the Ninth Federal Reserve 
District. The district encompasses parts 
of the States of Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin and all of Montana, Minnesota, and 
North and South Dakota. 

The article outlines in general terms 
local, State, regional and Federal pro- 
grams for community and area devel- 
opment in the Ninth District. As the 
author points out, there are four gen- 
eral ways in which the Federal Govern- 
ment has assisted in such development. 
The four programs are area redevelop- 
ment, manpower development and train- 
ing, accelerated public works, and rural 
area development. 

The objective of these four programs— 
to stimulate economic growth by creat- 
ing employment opportunities is, as the 
article says, the same as programs in 
the Ninth District sponsored by munici- 
palities, States and the Upper Midwest 
e Council. 

In summarizing his article, the author 
points out that the “primary objective 
of community and area development and 
redevelopment programs is to minimize 
the effects of the dislocations resulting 
from the rapid progress in our economy. 
Efforts are made to open new opportu- 
nities for employment to offset those 
disappearing due to rapid changes In 
both production and distribution by en- 
couraging sound expansion of old firms 
and establishment of new ones.” 

I am pleased that the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis has called attention 
to the various community and area de- 
velopment programs at work in the 
Ninth District. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the article will require two and 
three-quarter pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, at a cost of $247.50. Not- 
withstanding this estimate of cost, I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CoMMUNITY AND AREA DEVELOPMENT 

The impetus for community and area de- 
velopment has emerged out of a growing 
awareness of the deleterious effects accom- 
panying the dynamic shifts which are an 
integral part of the private enterprise sys- 
tem. Programs have been developed in an 
attempt to relieve the major dislocations oc- 
curring in production, employment, and in- 
come, affecting industries and even whole 
geographic regions, 

A review of the progress that has taken 
place in the nature of development programs 
since their inception immediately following 
World War I provides a much needed long- 
term perspective. A number of successful 
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procedures have emerged in community and 
area efforts to stimulate economic expan- 
sion, These methods will be described in 
general terms as they must be adapted to 
meet the needs of a specific community or 
area. 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


As the term “private enterprise” implies, 
one of the important characteristics of such 
an economy is the strong reliance placed on 
tndividual decisions. These decisions, 
through competition and the interrelated 
price system in relatively free markets, re- 
sult in the efficient use of the Nation’s human 
and natural resources. Although govern- 
mental policy often limits or modifies in- 
dividual action, on the whole the American 
people pursue their economic goals through 
individual choices. 

The private enterprise system, in conjunc- 
tion with our great historic abundance of 
natural resources, has provided a high stand- 
ard of living to the people in the United 
States; well over 80 percent of the people 
live substantially above the level of poverty. 
This system is, indeed, among the greatest 
achievements of man, 

On the other hand, there is a price paid 
for this competitive system. Both produc- 
tion and distribution involve a constant ef- 
fort to increase efficlency and reduce costs, 
and this often leads to major and serious 
dislocations, When better natural resources 
are discovered in other areas, older produc- 
ing regions experience detrimental competi- 
tion from the new sources as has recently 
been illustrated in iron ore mining. Tech- 
nological change often reduces the number 
of jobs in industries that have grown up 
around natural resources; this has been the 
situation in both farming and mining in 
the ninth district. The effort to increase ef- 
ficiency and reduce costs has also lead to 
progressively more automation. In manu- 
facturing, automation has reached the stage 
where the total number of workers employed 
is declining, while at the same time output 
is expanding. 

As there is an awareness of the disad- 
vantages attending rapid economic progress, 
an increasing effort is being made to mini- 
mize their effect on workers, on owners of 
businesses and on municipalities by attempt- 
ing to create new employment opportunities 
as old ones disappear. 


STAGES OF COMMUNITY AND AREA DEVELOPMENT 


Prior to World War I, community leaders 
put forth little to mitigate the effects of 
major economic dislocations. The concept 
of development through community initia- 
tive had its origin in the twenties, during 
the readjustment period following the war. 
The activity in this field expanded rapidly 
after World War II. Some 14,000 economic 
development programs were in existence in 
the United States in 1957-58, according to 
a survey made by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, and the number in- 
creased still more sharply following the 
Federal Government's entry into the field 
in 1961. 

Following World War I, community lead- 
ers began to observe the need for economic 
growth to create new employment opportu- 
nities when the managements of firms con- 
tracted their operations or closed down. 
As a result, local chambers of commerce or 
other civic groups usually embarked upon 
promotional campaigns consisting of the 
purchase of expensive advertisements in 
leading business periodicals or of the devel- 
opment of colorful brochures to extol the 
economic and social advantages of the 
community. 

Such campaigns proved to be effective 
for some communities, but as more and 
more adopted this promotional technique, 
it became increasingly ineffective for any 
one community. Advantages depicted for a 
particular community applied to many 
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others; for example, almost any urban cen- 
ter is “in the heart of” or “the gateway to” 
some region or market. 

Following World War II, some communi- 
ties continued with advertisements and 
brochures, but an increasing number began 
to consider the more technical aspects of 
industrial development. Local groups ac- 
quired sultable industrial sites which were 
sold to prospective manufacturers when the 
Opportunity arose, In large metropolitan 
centers, this type of promotion led to the 
development of industrial parks with easy 
access to the different types of transporta- 
tion and with utilities installed and streets 
constructed. 

Some local promotion groups ventured a 
step further and constructed a general pur- 
pose industrial building to be leased or sold, 
often at a nominal figure, to a prospective 
manufacturer. Some embarked upon this 
venture with a specific manufacturer in view 
while others had no definite prospects. 
That a suitable building was available, they 
thought, would—and in some cases did— 
attract a manufacturer. 

In addition to the physical facilities, some 
local groups also accumulated pools of cap- 
ital for the purpose of providing industri- 
alists with long-term capital through the 
purchase of stocks or bonds or the granting 
of long-term credit. Often tax concessions 
were granted. 

In the decade of the 1950's, new criteria 
developed in the evaluation of development 
programs. It became increasingly evident 
that industrial plants were not located 
solely on the basis of favorable sites, facil- 
ities, or credit made available in specific 
communities. The attitude of citizens and 
local government leaders toward accepting 
responsibilities entailed by new firms was 
relevant. For instance, were citizens pre- 
pared to have the local government author- 
itles expand public services as they were 
required by the new firms? Equally im- 
portant, how eficient was the local govern- 
ment, since this had a bearing on local tax 
rates? As more workers entered industry 
with a high school or college education, they 
demanded better facilities and a higher level 
of cultural opportunity in the communities 
housing their firms. 

There also was an increasing awareness of 
the limited number of firms seeking sites in 
new communities and, consequently, atten- 
tion was focused more on the possibility 
of encouraging expansion of local firms. It 
has been estimated that, of the total expan- 
sion in the United States, about 80 percent 
in recent years has stemmed from local firms 
and only about 20 percent from outside 
firms attracted toa community Asa result 
of these observations, local development 
programs were enlarged from the narrow 
scope of preparing industrial parks to the 
improvement of the entire community atmo- 
sphere, such as city zoning and the upgrad- 
ing of public services. 

Community development is a more com- 
plex under than industrial promotion. 
It generally involves a comprehensive study 
of the entire range of public facilities and 
services, which then is used as a basis for 
a community improvement program. In 
some large metropolitan centers, this devel- 
opment has led to extensive urban renewal 
programs such as are underway in the down- 
town areas of both Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

The support of the citizenry is required 
to carry to completion such an improvement 
plan. Even with a Federal grant to cover 
DEE ONDE pap DOES gs ar Mc 

turned where bond issues 
for 8 8 were submitted 
at the polls when citizens support had not 
been obtained. 


* U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 
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STATE PROGRAMS 


Major economic dislocations frequently 
result in excessive unemployment over wide 
areas, In ninth district States, as in other 
regions, declining employment opportuni- 
ties in major industries such as agriculture 
and also have created serious prob- 
lems indirectly for small town business pro- 
prietors and for municipalities, through a 
steady shrinking of the tax base. Further- 
more, the complexity of community develop- 
ment programs dealing with this problem has 
required expert counsel. Consequently, the 
search for a solution has led to a springing 
up of development programs on the State 
level. 

A department of business or industrial 
development has been established in each 
of the ninth district States. In some States, 
in addition, public funds have been author- 
ized for economic development. As far back 
as 1936, the State of Mississippi adopted its 
balance-agriculture-with-industry program 
and provided for the financing of new in- 
dustrial capital requirements with municipal 
revenue bonds. About 17 States have 
adopted similar legislation, among them 
Michigan, North Dakota, and Wisconsin in 
this Federal Reserve district. 

A general function of State departments 
of economic development has been the fur- 
nishing of essential techniques and guidance 
to community leaders interested in improy- 
ing the attractiveness of their cities for their 
own citizens as well as for prospective in- 
dustrialists and their key employees. As a 
result, such programs have been better con- 
ceived and designed. Nevertheless, the com- 
bined local and State development plans, 
whether financed by private or public funds, 
have had limited success in solving the prob- 
lems, especially in the smaller communities. 
The number of communities seeking busi- 
ness firms, especially manufacturing plants, 
to secure the prize of a payroll exceeds many 
times the number of business managements 
seeking new locations for firms. 

UPPER MIDWEST RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL 

An experimental approach is now being 
made to the problem of slow economic 
growth on a district basis. The Upper Mid- 
west Research and Development Council was 
organized in 1958 as a nonpolitical and non- 
profit corporation to pioneer in areawide 
economic development. 

Economic growth in the ninth district since 
the end of World War II has lagged behind 
that of more industrialized sections of the 
United States. Technological change, with 
few exceptions, has reduced the number of 
jobs in industries that have grown up around 
natural resources; this has been the situa- 
tion especially in district farming, timber, 
and perhaps mining. Although employment 
opportunities have expanded substantially 
in manufacturing and service industries, 
the expansion has not been sufficient to 
absorb the labor available, 

As a result, in spite of progress made in in- 
dustrial and community development, em- 
ployment opportunities have lagged. In 
most of the States, the total population rose 
in the decade from 1950 to 1960, but far less 
than the natural growth of excess births over 
deaths. The district lost approximately 500,- 
000 people through outmigration as individ- 
uals found better opportunities for employ- 
ment in other regions. These persons, 
largely in the age bracket from 25 to 40 
years, tend to be the most productive and, 
therefore, a decided asset to this region. 

The program of the Upper Midwest Re- 
search and Development Council was orga- 
nized into two major phases: the Upper 
Midwest Economic Study and an action pro- 
gram based on facts developed by the study. 

The economic study consists of numerous 
research projects divided into three major 
parts: first, an accumulation of factual in- 


formation depicting the region's current eco- 
nomic position; second, an analysis of how 
this position is likely to change; and third, 
the identification of alternative actions es- 
sential to accelerate regional growth and to 
meet problems associated with change. 

A substantial number of the research 
projects have been completed. Upon com- 
pletion of the entire study, the research di- 
rector will submit a report giving the basic 
facts determined by the study, analyzing 
their significance and indicating possible di- 
rections for future growth in the region. 
This report is to be followed by one from the 
council members, based on facts developed 
by the study and the paths of economic 
progress indicated. This information then 
will be used by the council with the assist- 
ance of its regional advisory committees, 
consisting of some 250 leaders from all parts 
of the 6-State area, to propose an action 
program. The objective is to stimulate eco- 
nomic growth throughout the area by creat- 
ing more and better jobs. 

FEDERAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

There are four general ways in which the 
Federal Government has assisted in commu- 
nity and area development. Although Fed- 
eral programs are restricted to areas of 
chronic unemployment or underemploy- 
ment, the general objective is identical to 
those sponsored by municipalities, States and 
the Upper Midwest Research and Develop- 
ment Council, namely, to stimulate economic 
growth by creating employment opportu- 
nities. 

1: AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


The US. Government entered the field of 
local economic development with the enact- 
ment of the Federal Area Redevelopment Act 
on May 1, 1961. This legislation was de- 
signed to assist people residing in areas sub- 
jected to chronic unemployment for many 
months and in some cases for many years. 
It is a long-range program for economic re- 
development of chronically depressed areas 
as distinct from a short-term, antireces- 
sionary program. 

An area is designated for assistance under 
the act by the Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istrator on the basis that “there has existed 
substantial and persistent unemployment for 
an extended period of time.“ The levels of 
unemployment are defined in terms of the 
unemployment estimates compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. For urban areas 
with fairly large labor markets, the current 
rate of unemployment must be 6 percent or 
more, excluding that due primarily to sea- 
sonal and temporary factors; and the annual 
average tate of unemployment must have 
been above the national average by 50 per- 
cent in 3 of the preceding 4 calendar years, 
by 75 percent in 2 of the preceding 3 cal- 
endar years, or by 100 percent in 1 of the pre- 
ceding 2 calendar years. 

Rural areas and small labor markets may 
qualify on the basis of low income or under- 
employment rather than unemployment, 
More specifically, this includes areas with 
low farm income (one-fourth of the national 
median), with low family income (one-third 
of the national median), and Indian reser- 
vations with serious unemployment or under- 
employment problems. 

By mid-February 1963, in a period of 21 
months following the passage of the act, 
996 areas and 51 Indian reservations with a 
total population of 36.5 million, 19.4 percent 
of the Nation's total, were designated eligible 
for assistance. The areas designated in the 
ninth district are listed on the accompanying 
map. They are concentrated in the mining 
and former timber regions. All of Upper 
Michigan, 15 counties in northern Wisconsin, 
19 counties in northern Minnesota, and 10 
counties in Montana have been included. 
All of the Indian reservations in the district 
States are included in the act. 

The procedure designed for providing Fed- 
eral assistance places the major responsi- 
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bility on local initiative. After a community 
or county is designated a redevelopment area, 
local leaders must develop an overall eco- 
nomic development plan for the area, to be 
approved by the State in which the area is 
located, before it is submitted to the Area 
Redevelopment Administration in Washing- 
ton, D.C. After approval of the overall plan, 
local community leaders can then solicit 
specific commercial and industrial projects 
consistent with the plan, secure the endorse- 
ment of the State organization, and submit 
the specific projects to the Administration 
in Washington for final approval. 

The overall economic development plan 
for a specific area serves a unique purpose. 
It forces local leaders to assemble informa- 
tion on the natural resources and on the 
training and skills of its labor force, and 
then to identify or develop possible alterna- 
tive solutions to the chronic unemploy- 
ment or underemployment problem. Spe- 
cific projects undertaken must fit into the 
overall program and contribute to a per- 
manent addition of employment opportu- 
nities. The object is to create new employ- 
ment opportunities by developing and ex- 
panding new and existing facilities and re- 
sources rather than by merely transferring 
jobs from one area of the United States to 
another. 

By mid-February 1963, overall economic 
development plans had been submitted by 
77 percent of the areas designated, and 67.6 
percent of the plans had been approved. 
In the ninth district, plans had been sub- 
mitted and approved for all but four of 
the designated areas and in these, plans 
were in process, 

The Area Redevelopment Administration 
had approved a total of 648 projects by mid- 
February 1963. Funds extended in the form 
of grants and loans aggregated $92,105,380 
involving 32,887 direct jobs and 16,952 work- 
er-trainees. A total of 125 industrial loans 
had been approved, totaling $37,156,939 and 
involving 14,285 jobs, : 

In the ninth district, the economic ex- 
pansion anticipated from industrial proj- 
ects is small. Ten projects had been ap- 
proved with the Federal Government ex- 
tending loans aggregating $1,163,450. Ap- 
plicants for these loans estimated that these 
projects will create 286 new jobs, a small 
number in comparison with the unemployed 
in the chronically depressed areas. Such 
projects are presented to the Area Rede- 
velopment Administration only when they 
have been appraised as marginal by financial 
institutions in the respective communities. 

The Area Redevelopment Administration 
has extended both loans and grants for the 
construction of public facilities. In this 
district, funds have been made available for 
a ski resort, a convention auditorium, a 
sewer system in one city, and a sewer, water 
and storm drainage system in another. The 
applicants for these projects estimated that 
about 520 jobs were created. 

The Administration may have its greatest 
effect on economic growth in the field of 
technical assistance and research. In the 
district, for example, the information gained 
from studying new timber processing facili- 
ties, testing new methods of processing low- 
grade nonmagnetic iron ore, exploring the 
potential for recreation and tourist business, 
and many others may open up new profitable 
business ventures. By mid-February in 
ninth district States, approval had been 
given to 15 projects for the study of a wide 
range of resource utilization. Most of the 
grants made were small, totaling slightly 
over a million dollars. 

The training and subsistence program is 
another important type of work undertaken 
in the chronic unemployed or underemployed 
areas. In all States, the Employment Serv- 
ice has reported openings of specific types 
of jobs and an insufficient number of appli- 
cants with elther the required academic 
background or the vocational training needed 
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to fill them. The Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration in the brief period of its exist- 
ence, from May 1, 1961, to mid-February 1963, 
has enrolled 2,771 persons In a wide range of 
trade courses In the States wholly or partly 
in this district. The subsidy paid has 
aggregated $1.3. million. As the enrollment 
is limited to the openings in the labor mar- 
ket, employment is practically assured; the 
program has already made a noted contribu- 
tion in the employment field. 
2. MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 


The Manpower Development and Training 
Act was enacted in March 1962 to delve deep- 
er into the problem of unused manpower, In 
an effort to find a solution. Essentially, the 
training of unemployed persons under the 
Area Redevelopment Administration has 
been extended from critical areas to all labor 
markets in the Nation. 

Two developments have Increased the seri- 
ousness of the unemployment problem. 
First, an increasing number of young people 
are entering the labor force. In 1963, 1 mil- 
lion more youths will reach the age of 16 
than in 1962. The rapidly growing supply 
of labor is seen even more dramatically when 
a wider age range and a longer period of time 
are considered. During the decade of the 
1950's, the labor force between the ages of 
14 and 24 increased only by about 400,000. 
In the decade of the 1960's, the same group 
will increase by about 6 million. The in- 
crease in the number of these young workers 
in the 1960's will be about 15 times greater 
than in the 1950's. Second, the more rapid 
rate of automation in the economy is elimi- 
nating substantially the number of unskilled 
job opportunities, An attempt to break 
this vicious circle of an increasing number 
of youth entering the labor market while 
automation is reducing the number of jobs 
is being made under the Manpower Act. 

The problem is approached in this man- 
ner. Present and future manpower short- 
ages are estimated on the basis of current 
information and most probable future 
trends. Persons who have the ability and 
interest to fill these vacancies through edu- 
cation and training are being selected for 
specific training. The training program is 
now proceeding at 50,000 to 60,000 per year. 

Thus far, most of those finishing training 
programs have been placed in jobs. In this 
district, such training programs have been 
initiated by State employment departments 
in the larger cities. 

3. PUBLIC WORKS 


The accelerated public works program was 
enacted by the U.S. Congress in September 
1962, as another measure to alleviate the 
unemployment or underemployment in the 
chronically depressed areas of the United 
States. The objectives are to provide tmme- 
diate, useful work for individuals in such 
communities and, at the same time, to as- 
Sist these communities, through the im- 
provement of their public facilities, in be- 
coming more conducive to industrial devel- 
opment and better places in which to re- 
side. 

Areas eligible for assistance under this act 
are those which have been designated as eli- 
gible for assistance under the Area Redevel- 
opment Act of 1961, and those whoch the 
Secretary of Labor determines to have suf- 
fered from substantial unemployment for 
at least 9 of the preceding 12 months. In 
this district, a few arcas in addition to those 
eligible for the area redevelopment 
are eligible for the accelerated public works 
program. 

The qualifying projects are of two general 
types: Federal projects that are already au- 
thorized by Congress under the supervision 
of Federal departments or agencies in eligible 
areas, for example, public buildings, flood 
control, river and harbor projects of vari- 
ous kinds, roads and trails, reforestation and 
range improvements on public lands; and 
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State and local government projects with 
Federal financial assistance, for example, alr- 
ports, hospitals, waste treatment systems, 
and community facilities. Assistance is 
given to newly initiated projects and to the 
acceleration of existing ones. 

Certain restrictions are placed on the proj- 
ects authorized. They are limited to those 
that will meet an essential public need con- 
sistent with locally approved comprehensive 
plans for the specific area. They must con- 
tribute significantly to the reduction of local 
unemployment, with schedules initiated or 
accelerated within a reasonably short period 
of time, so that a substantial portion of the 
projects can be completed within 12 months 
from the time of initiation or acceleration. 
School construction is specifically excluded; 
funds cannot be made available for the plan- 
ning or construction of any school or other 
educational facility. j 

A specific requirement made on State or 
local projects. is that they represent a net 
increase in total expenditures made by gov- 
ernmental units for capital expenditures. 
This provision assures that the extra effort 
made by the Federal Government to create 
useful employment is matched by a com- 
parable effort from the State or local gov- 
ernments. 

Federal grants-in-aid on State and local 
projects can be made up to 50: percent of 
the cost of construction, without regard to 
previous laws limiting Federal financial as- 
sistance to less than this percentage. Where 
ua State or local government does not have 
sufficient economic or financial resources to 
assume the additional cost, the Federal grant 
can be Increased to 75 percent of the total. 

Provisions In the act provide a formula 
for the distribution of funds among States 
and among large and small communities. 
Not more than 10 percent of the funds au- 
thorized can be made available for public 
works projects in any State, and not less 
than $300 million of the $900 million au- 
thorized to be appropriated under the act 
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must be allocated to generally rural areas 
or small communities suffering from chronic 
unemployment or underemployment. 

This legislation has accelerated public 
works in the United States. In the brief 
period of 7 months, over $16.5 million of 
Federal funds and nearly $2 million of local 
government funds were authorized for proj. 
ects in Ninth District States, The depletion 
of the original Federal appropriation made 
it necessary to postpone additional projects 
The principal type of projects authorized in- 
cludes public and institutional buildings. 
highways, sewer and water systems, and con- 
servation and development projects. 

As this program is limited to the chronic 
unemployment areas, the projects authorized 
in this district are restricted to Upper Michi- , 
gan, northwestern Wisconsin, northeastern 
Minnesota and western Wisconsin, northern 
Minnesota and western Montana (see table 
below). A few projects have been authorized 
on Indian reservations in both North and 
South Dakota. 


4. RURAL AREA DEVELOPMENT 


The preceeding Federal programs were de- 
signed primarily for urban areas. A similar 
program has been designed for rural areas, 
administered on a State level. The Rural 
Areas Development had its origin.in 1955, 
when President Eisenhower urged that ac- 
tion be taken by appropriate agencies to 
alleviate the situation of low income rural 
families. At first, the program was limited 
to those counties with substantlal problems 
due primarily to low income farms. In 1960, 
the program was expanded to include any 
county or area faced with problems of ad- 
justment, whether rapid growth or persistent 
decline. Agricultural extension specialists 
and others now assist local leaders (1) in 
developing organizational procedure, (2) in 
the formulation of an economic development 
program which serves to identify the prob- 
lems and to develop alternative solutions, 
and (3) in helping to carry out appropriate 
action programs. 


Accelerated public works projects in 9th District States, Mar. 1, 1963 
Dollars in thousands] 


Brout clissification 


Nonresidential: 
Hospital and institutional. ...-.. 
Administrative and service. 
Other nonresiden: 


Source: “Accelerated Public Works Program Directory of Approved Projects," as of Mur. 1, 1963, U.S. Depart- 


ment of Commeres, Arca 


CONCEPTS IN COMMUNITY AND AREA 
DEVELOPMENT i 

A community improvement program, not 
one limited to industrial development, bene- 
fits the people already in the community. In 
most communities, economic growth stems 
largely from the expansion of existing firms 
or the establishment of new ones by local 
people rather than from the attraction of 
outsiders to a center. Well-planned urban 
centers encourage an expansion in business 
activity. 

An essential part of the preliminary work of 
initiating a community improvement pro- 
gram is the drawing up of an overall eco- 
nomic development program. When this 
work is properly organized, it serves several 
purposes. First, the working panel for this 
task, by constituting a cross section of the 
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people in a designated area, will insure wide 
representation. Second, the assembling of 
the information on the available resources, 
both natural and human, and the formation 
of an economic plan on this basis will tend 
to eliminate unsound solutions. Finally, the 
panel developing the plan will promote gen- 
eral support among the electorate. 

The technological transition in the Ninth 
District economy is so far reaching that 
merely developing a plan will not guarantee 
the restoration of all urban centers. Since 
the end of World War II. the population in 
large metropolitan centers has grown rapidly; 
in medium-sized centers it has remained 
stable or has increased slowly. But in the 
small centers it has declined. The large and 
medium-sized urban centers will survive, 
their rate of growth depending, in some mea- 
sure, on effective leadership. Many small 
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towns will continue to decline as the func- 
tion they seryed largely disappears. As the 
population on farms declines, the population 
in urban centers serving farm regions also 
decreases and some of these municipalities 
face the possibility of disappearing alto- 
gether. 

Nevertheless, some small towns are needed. 
Por instance, even in this age of rapid trans- 
portation, a farmer cannot afford to drive a 
hundred miles for a new fan belt on his 
tractor nor can his wife drive such a distance 
to buy the groceries. The solution may be a 
consolidation of the facilities in several towns 
into an efficient municipality that can pro- 
vide the ordinary product distribution and 
services required today. This concept has 

been developed at Kansas State College. The 
faculty is providing leadership to citizens in 
small centers who are interested in this kind 
of a solution. 

In summary, the primary objective of com- 
munity and area development and redevelop- 
ment programs is to minimize the effects 
of the dislocations resulting from the rapid 
progress in our economy. Efforts are made 
to open new opportunities for employment 
to offset those disappearing due to rapid 
changes in both production and distribution 
by encouraging sound expansion of old firms 
and estAblishment of new ones. 

Oscar F. Lrrrerer. 


American Bankers Urge Balance of Pay- 
ments Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr, CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on July 14 
the American Bankers Association made 
an important contribution to the growing 
public discussion of the chronic U.S. bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit. Among the 12 
recommendations of the ABA was one 
urging that restoration of equilibrium 
in the balance of payments be elevated 
to the highest order of national priority. 

This recommendation is in complete 
accord with House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 192, which I introduced on July 5. 
This resolution expresses the sense of 
Congress that restoration of balance-of- 
payments equilibrium should receive 
highest priority in the formation of na- 
tional economic policy, that mainte- 
nance of balance-of-payments equilibri- 
um should be a major and continuing 
goal of policy, and that the United 
States should initiate discussion within 
the International Monetary Fund look- 
ing to a strengthening of the world’s 
payments system. Senator Jacos K. JAV- 
Irs and Senator Jack MILLER, two of my 
colleagues on the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, have introduced a similar reso- 
lution in the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include a summary of the 12 rec- 
ommendations of the ABA in the REC- 
ond at this point: 

SUMMARY oF RECOMMENDATIONS 

At a time when the need for improvement 
in the balance of payments is imperative, 
littie change in the size of the underlying 
deficit is being recorded. In view of the ab- 
sence of current progress, and of its impli- 
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cations for international confidence in the 
dollar and international monetary stability, 
we consider it of the utmost importance 
that the Nation's policies for restoration of 
a sustainable payments position be strength- 
ened and enlarged. 

The initiation of stronger measures at this 
time may not produce immediate and dra- 
matic improvement in the balance of pay- 
ments, but it will strengthen international 
confidence in the steps being taken to 
achieve a correction of the deficit and as- 
sure sufficient time for the completion of 
orderly adjustments. Consequently, highest 
official reaffirmation of our determination to 
intensify the attack on the payments prob- 
lem, coupled with concrete evidence that 
existing policies to restore payments equilib- 
rium are being strengthened and enlarged, 
is urgently needed. 

We have every confidence that the Nation 
can, through prompt and effective measures, 
overcome the dangers which would be pre- 
sented by inadequate action or undue delay 
in dealing with its international financial 
difficulties. Accordingly, we offer the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1. The restoration of equilibrium in the 
balance of payments must be elevated to 
the highest order of national priority, 

2. Public policy should be directed firmly 
toward preserving the existing gold parity 
of the dollar. Devaluation or the adoption 
of floating exchange rates would do irrepa- 
rable damage to the international monetary 
system, and to the economic, military, and 
political strength of the entire free world. 

3. We recommend the enactment, in this 
session of Congress of an across-the-board 
reduction in personal and corporate tax rates 
designed to improve the climate for direct 
business investment in this country, 
stengthen the prospects for cost-price sta- 
bility, and restrain the large outflow of 
private long-term capital. 

4. We recommend that the monetary au- 
thorities permit less credit ease and some 
firming of interest rates. Such a move would 
restrain the outflow of short-term funds to 
oversea markets, arrest the trend toward 
deterioration in the quality of credit, and 
avoid an excessive buildup of liquidity which 
could jeopardize cost-price stability in the 
future. 

5. To preserve international confidence in 
the dollar and to safeguard stability in costs 
and prices, we urge that Federal spending be 
held at present levels during the transition 
to lower tax rates. This will require 
reductions in new obligational authority 
voted by the Congress. 

6. Further progress in reducing the for- 
eign-exchange costs. of the Nation's Defense 
Establishment is imperative. Such progress 
should begin with—but cannot be confined 
to—an intensification of efforts to obtain a 
more equitable distribution of the costs of 
maintaining the military strength of the 
free world. 

7. Reductions in the foreign-exchange 
costs of the foreign aid program are urgently 
needed. These reductions can best be ac- 


complished through maximum tying of aid 


to U.S. exports and through the assumption 
of a larger part of the responsibility for aid 
by our prosperous allies. Barring success-in 
these efforts, we see no alternative to a net 
reduction in the flow of free world aid to 
developing nations. 

8. We urge public officials to marshal all 
of the Nation's international bargaining 
strength, which is great, in carrying out its 
trade and tariff negotiations with the Com- 
mon Market and in pushing for removal of 
existing discriminations against dollar goods. 

9. We endorse the efforts of Government 
Officials in encouraging the freeing and en- 
largement of European capital markets. 
Success in these efforts, coupled with more 
aggressive efforts to promote foreign pur- 
chases of securities issued in the United 
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States, should produce reductions in the 
outfiow of private capital. 

10. Government leadership in the field of 
export promotion has been constructive and 
should be continued. In the private sector 
of the economy, increased aggressiveness in 
exploring and developing export opportu- 
nities is called for. 

11. Resort to the imposition of direct con- 
trols over international capital movements, 
or other forms of foreign exchange control, 
must be avoided. We endorse the rejection 
of such controls by responsible Government 
officials. 

12. The creation of a supranational credit- 
creating institution which might facilitate 
the financing of the deficit in the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments is neither necessary nor 
desirable. Impressions that the United States 
is seeking an escape from balance-of-pay- 
ments disciplines through expansions in 
international liquidity could seriously strain 
international confidence in the dollar. 


Captive Nations Week Address by Dr. 
George M. Dimitrov 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include a copy of 
an address by Dr. George M. Dimitrov, 
chairman, Assembly of Captive Euro- 
pean Nations, given at the Captive Na- 
tions Week dinner at the National Press 
Club on July 17. 

As the sponsor of one of the resolu- 
tions introduced in this Congress on be- 
half of the captive nations, I believe Dr. 
Dimitrov’s remarks are most inspiring, 
and I am pleased to call this excellent 
address to the attention of my colleagues. 

The address is as follows: 


ADDRESS BY Dr. GEORGE M. DIMITROV, CHAM- 
MAN, ASSEMBLY OF CAPTIVE EUROPEAN NA- 
TIONS, AT THE CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK DIN- 
NER, NATIONAL PRESS CLUB, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., JuLY 17, 1963 


It is a great honor for me to greet you here 
tonight in the name of the Assembly of Cap- 
tive European Nations. We are gathered to 
observe, for the fifth time, Captive Nations 
Week, which the U.S. Congress established 
as a token of the moral and political com- 
mitment of America to the goal of independ- 
ence and freedom for the nations submerged 
by the only colonialist flood of our times. 

Our first duty is to give voice to our abid- 
ing gratitude to the Congress of the United 
States for its action in 1959 and for its never 
faltering interest and support for our good 
cause. It is particularly gratifying that so 
many distinguished Members of the Congress 
chose to be with us tonight. Their presence 
here is a stimulating message to the people 
of our homelands. 

Our thoughts of sincere appreciation also 
go to the President of the United States, the 
Honorable John F. Kennedy, for proclaiming 
Captive Nations Week, 1963 and thus help- 
ing to consolidate the tradition of an annual 
period of dedication to one of the unfinished 
tasks of all freedom-loving men and nations, 

We are privileged to have with us tonight 
the Ambassador of China, diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of Germany, and Vietnam—the 
forcibly divided nations—as well as of Lithu- 
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ania and Latvia. Their presence here sym- 
bolizes the will to recover freedom and the 
solidarity of ali captive nations—be they en- 
tirely or only partly submerged by the Com- 
munist imperial tide; be they located in Eu- 
rope, in Asia, or in the Western Hemisphere; 
be they nominally independent or formally 
incorporated in the Soviet Union proper. 

We are furthermore honored to have 
amongst us the heads of the institutions, 
one governmental, the other private, broad- 
casting to our homelands, as well as many 
journalists, among them men and women 
who have earned both our respect and our 
gratitude, We thank them for being with 
us tonight. 

My principal task tonight is to present 
tokens of recognition to proven friends of 
our cause, But the occasion imposes an- 
other duty upon the spokesman of nine cap- 
tive nations. It calls for a brief but candid 
expression of our views on current trends 
in Western thinking ard policies about East 
Central Europe. ~ 

To put it briefiy, both in Western Europe 
and in the United States the prevailing im- 
pression seems to be that a wind of change 
is sweeping over our homelands, Domestical- 
ly the regimes are supposed to be evolving 
toward more freedom—liberalization is the 
usual word—while internationally they are 
viewed as taking an increasingly independ- 
ent posture toward the Soviet Union. These 
trends, it is said, provide the only hope of 
change for the better. They must be fur- 
thered, and can only be furthered to the 
extent the Western Powers place themselves 
in a position to exercise a more effective in- 
fluence upon developments in this area. 
This—it is added—can only be accomplished 
by expanding, on every possible level, con- 
tact with the Communist regimes in East 
Central Europe. 

Let us look first at the premises of these 
propositions. 

What is usually described as liberalization 
is nothing but a relaxation of repression, a 
lessening of irrational and unnecessarily 
brutal terror. The only country where this 
relaxation has resulted in a limited departure 
from totalitarian dogmatism is Poland. And 
there it was a tactical retreat in the face of 
menacing internal pressures in an interna- 
tional context unfavorable to Moscow, In 
all other captive countries the more rational 
reign of terror was the consequence of in- 
creased confidence among the ruling Com- 
munists. This Communist confidence is 
‘based on two main reasons. The Communists 
no longer fear any effective action on the part 
of the West to bring about freely elected 
governments. They believe that their op- 
ponents are so discouraged by Western pas- 
sivity that draconic criminal legislation, con- 
trol over everybody's livelihood and a more 
efficient repressive apparatus are enough to 
keep them inactive. 

The arbitrary and lawless police regime is 
still ruling in East Central Europe. The 
subordination to Moscow in all essentials is 
still a fact. The four pillars of totalitarian 
rule—the monopoly by the Communist Party 
of coercion, communication, education, and 
economic control and exploitation—are in- 
tact. So long as they prevall, to speak about 
liberalization is to add insult to the count- 
less injuries our nations were forced to 
suffer in the post-World War IT years. 

As to the alleged inclination of the satellite 
Tulers to stand up to Moscow, much has 
been made lately of the opposition of the 
Rumanian Communist regime to the integra- 
tion plans of Comecom. The truth is that 
efforts at integration collided from the very 
inception of the Comecom with the wish of 
every satellite to become self-sufficient—on 
the approved Soviet pattern. What is really 
new in this case is the fact that the story 
about the Rumanian opposition was deliber- 
ately leaked out in Bucharest to Western 
diplomats and journalists. The only ques- 
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tion is whether this was done in defiance of 
Moscow, or with its knowledge and blessing. 

We maintain that Moscow knew of and ap- 
proved the leakages. We have good reasons 
to believe that the whole maneuver aims at 
preparing the climate for Western aid and 
loans to Rumania first, to other satellites 
later. Unable to supply the heavy machinery 
and industrial installations required for the 
fulfillment of development plans in Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Hungary, Nikita Khrushchev 
himself advised the respective regimes to 
follow the example of Gomulka and Tito in 
seeking loans and aid in the West. He 
furthermore gave permission to the satellites 
to prepare the ground for such loans by 
projecting themselves in a new posture of 
independence vis-a-vis Moscow. 

This strategy to accelerate the industrial 
buildup of the Soviet Empire with the aid 
of the Western Powers is now unfolding. It 
bespeaks the conviction of Soviet policy- 
makers that the economic and political ad- 
vantages to be gained from portraying the 
captive nations as increasingly Independent 
by far outweighs the dangers involved in 
fostering the image of a crisis-ridden Soviet 
bloc. 

I have gone to some length in exposing 
the way the Communists try to exploit the 
hope, widely held in the West, that the 
Communist regimes can be weaned away 
from Moscow by increased trade and even 
ald. It is our contention that more internal 
freedom and less dependence on the Soviet 
Union will never be the outcome of friendli- 
ness or helpfulness toward the Communist 
regimes. They will have to be wrested by 
steady pressures from within and from with- 
out. The internal pressures are obviously 
contingent upon the strength of the fight- 
ing spirit of our Nation. This, in turn, re- 
flects their hopes and their faith in the West. 
The spirit of our Nation is then the key to 
their future deliverance, as it is today, by 
its deterring effects, an increasingly signifi- 
cant element of Western security. This is 
why we were most gratified that in his ad- 
dress in Frankfurt, on June 26, President 
Kennedy recognized among the tasks devolv- 
Ing upon the United States and its Allies 
“to strengthen the spirit of those Europeans 
who are not now free." 

It is our conviction that it is in the power 
of the West to bolster the spirit of our 
conutrymen and their faith in the West. 
There are two ways to accomplish this end: 
First, to demonstrate to them by deeds that 
the West is strong, united and determined 
to win; second, to show them, by meaning- 
ful political and diplomatic actions, that 
their independence and freedom is an ob- 
jective of Western and, above all, United 
States policy, and not merely an object of 
occasional oratory. 

The spirit of our countrymen is under- 
mined, not strengthened, every time you, 
in the free world, fail to distinguish between 
the oppressed and the oppressors; every time 
you lend respectability to their unchosen 
rulers; everytime you appear to recognize 
their bondage as final and their deliverance 
beyond the realm of practicability. 

Few recent trends are more disturbing, to 
those who haven't drawn their education on 
communism from books alone, than the 
tendency to consider Marxism-Leninism as 
just another social-economic-political sys- 
tem. More and more seldom is moral judg- 
ment passed on communism. We are not 
told that the criminal is less despicable than 
his crime; or that the movement, the party, 
has greatly improved on the erroneous doc- 
trine from which it springs. No wonder that 
moral distinction has become blurred and 
that, calling communism an evil is viewed as 
bad taste. 

To people who have gone and still go 
through unspeakable suffering and moral 
degradation these are not stimulating de- 
velopments. What will they think and feel, 
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for instance, in my own country, Bulgaria. 
or in Romania, in seeing the man in charge 
of Americ: n agriculture in the midst of the 
brutes who have reduced our proud peasants 
to the status of medieval serfs? Let it be 
remembered that the peasants still form 
the overwhelming majority of the popula- 
tion in these two countries. Military cam- 
paigns—spread over 18 years—-were required 
to overcome them and their continued de- 
fiance of communism is shown by the catas- 
trophic state of East European agriculture, 
It shouldn't be hard to imagine how these 
men will feel in seeing that their butchers 
are being bestowed high international re- 
spectability. 

But disappointments nothwithstanding, 
we exiles have not lost faith in the ultimate 
victory of freedom. We know that commu- 
nism is waging the cold war by all means 
short of major wars, on all continents, day 
in and day out. We know that for them 
coexistence does not mean live and let live. 
It means the immunity of their own terri- 
tory to Western political action and complete 
freedom for themselves to conduct unlimited 
political warfare in the non-Communist 
lands. That the Communists prepare for 
large-scale ofensives is indicated, for ex- 
ample, by a dispatch in yesterday's papers 
announcing the creation in Moscow of a 
Committee of cultural relations with people 
of Soviet extraction abroad. This comes in 
the wake of similar efforts among East Cen- 
tral European emigres. 

We are confident that all this will persuade 
the Western powers that tyranny cannot be 
weakened when it is helped to overcome the 
consequences of its crimes, blunders and 
failures; of its contempt for human nature 
and dignity. It will, I am confident, induce 
them to take advantage of the obvious 
troubles the Soviet empire is beset with by 
pressing for a comprehensive European set- 
tlement based on the principle of self-deter- 
mination. It will, I hope, prompt them to 
take up the challenge the Soviet rulers have 
fiung to them in their recent letter to the 
Secretary General of the United Nations. 
They called in this letter for the final li- 
quidation of colonialism in 1965, during the 
so-called international year of cooperation. 
This means, of course, bringing up at long 
last the issue of Soviet colonialism before the 
United Nations, and maintaining the Hun- 
garian question on the agenda—both as a 
matter of principle and regardless of the 
voting prospects. 

Khrushchev has unambiguously declared, 
the other day, that his strategy will soon 
lead to the worldwide victory of communism. 
It is our belief that by every token the West- 
ern Powers are entitled to speak and act 
with even more confidence. It is our un- 
shakable conviction that freedom will pre- 
vail. ; 


“Federal Aid to Education—Present State 
of the Question,” by Hon. James J. 
Delaney i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include in the Recorp a clear, 
concise statement by a distinguished col- 
league, Hon. James J. DELANEY, on “Fed- 
eral Aid to Education”—a subject with 
which he is fully acquainted. Congress- 
man DeLaney’s knowledge and sound 
reasoning produced the “GI Bill for Jun- 
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ior” which I and seven other Members 

have cosponsored. This legislation pre- 

sents a constructive approach to the 
problem of Federal aid to education. 

Mr. Dretaney’s article was printed in 
the annual education issue of the Brook- 
lyn Tablet on May 16, 1963, and states 
cogent and irrefutable reasons for his 
position. 

I am sure all Members who read this 
statement will agree that we have at 
hand an equitable solution to meet the 
pressing need in the educational field. 

The statement follows: 

FEDERAL Am ro EDUCATION—PRESENT STATE 
or THE QUESTION, BY Hon, James J. DE- 
LANEY, REPRESENTATIVE, NINTH CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT OF New YORK 
In July of 1961, I voted, in the Rules Com- 

mittee, against a Federal aid to education 

bill which had been prepared by the NEA on 
two grounds: 

1. The bill made no provision for some 
7 million American children attending in- 
dependent schools, thereby discriminating 
against them in violation of the equal pro- 
tection clause of the Constitution. 

2. This bill was part of a plan by NEA to 
set up a monolithic educational system con- 
trolled by the Federal Government and based 
on the atheistic concept of man. At that 
time I called the attention of the American 
public to a brochure inspired by the NEA 
entitled “A Federal Education Agency for 
the Future’ which fully supported my 
charge. 

At that time I stated: “I shall not vote 
for legislative discrimination.” I also stated 
“diversity is the quintessence of democracy. 
Uniformity is the hallmark of totalitarian- 
ism". On these principles I still stand. 

Early in 1962 in the 87th Congress I in- 
troduced a bill based on the freedom of 
choice and parental rights principles. This 
bill has been reintroduced in the 88th Con- 
gress by me and bears number H.R. 320. 
Identical bills have also been introduced by 
Congressmen Carry and HALPERN, of New 
York, and Hawks. of California, and are 
now before the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. My bill recognizes the nat- 
ural, civil, and constitutional right of par- 
ents to choose the education of their chil- 
dren. This basic right of parents has been 
held to be a constitutional right by the U.S. 

Supreme Court in the cases of Society of 

Sisters v. Pierce, 263 U.S. 510 and Meyer v. 
Nebraska, 262 US.390. The universal decla- 
ration of human rights proclaimed by the 
United Nations also includes this right in 
subdivision 3 of article 26: “Parents have a 
prior right to choose the kind of education 
that shall be given to their children.” It is 
interesting to note that the most recent 
encyclical of Pope John XXIII also pro- 
claimed the principles of freedom of choice 
and the prior rights of parents to direct the 
education of their children. Pope John 
said: 

“By the natural law every human being 
has the right to respect for his person. To 
his good reputation. The right to freedom 
in searching for truth and in expressing and 
communicating this opinion, and in pursuit 
of art, within the limits laid down by the 
moral order and the common good. And he 
has the right to be informed truthfully 
about public events, 

“The natural law also gives man the right 
to share in the benefits of culture, and 
therefore the right to a basic education and 
to technical and professional training in 
keping with the stage of educational devel- 
opment in the country to which he belongs. 
Every effort should be made to insure that 
persons be enabled, on the basis of merit, to 
go on to higher studies, so that, as far as 
possible, they may occupy posts and take 
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on responsibilities in human society in ac- 
cordance with their natural gifts and the 
skills they have acquired.” 

Pope John also said: 

“Parents, however, have a prior right in 
the support and education of their chil- 
dren.” 

My bill is modeled on the GI bill of rights, 
whose provisions are generally well known 
to the American public. I stated at the 
time when I first introduced this bill “the 
bill merely follows the approach of the GI 
bill of rights and the page boys bill, both 
of which have worked successfully and with- 
out criticism. It is the commonsense solu- 
tion to this problem.” 

Two years ago there was a lack of clear 
understanding on the question of the con- 
stitutionality of ald to students attending 
nonpublic schools insofar as the public 
consensus was concerned. The public dia- 
log, which has occurred within the past 2 
years has dissipated the fog of doubt which 
existed. During that time the public has 
learned that the Federal Government, even 
before the adoption of the Constitution, in 
the Northwest Ordinance, made provisions 
for aid to all educational Institutions in- 
cluding theological seminaries. Since the 
Northwest Ordinance the Federal Govern- 
ment has made grants of land to all of the 
land-grant colleges, which included church- 
related colleges and even theological semi- 
naries. Immediately after the Civil War, the 
Federal Government set up Howard Univer- 
sity in Washington, D.C., and has supported 
it from that day to this. Howard University 
maintains a theological seminary although 
under the Federal law, which has been on the 
statute books for three-quarters of a century, 
no portion of the moneys granted by the 
Congress goes to support the theological 
seminary. 

It is interesting to note that the State of 
New York, at the same time that the North- 
west Ordinance was enacted, also set up a 
similar plan known as the Gospel Lots or 
Gospel Funds which provided that in the dis- 
tribution of public lands in upstate New York 
that a certain portion be set aside for the 
Gospel and school. These Gospel Lots and 
Gospel Funds are still perpetuated in the 
education law of the State of New York and 
many upstate communities are still receiving 
benefits from them. 

It is also interesting to note that in New 
York, St. Peter's Roman Catholic School on 
Barclay Street received aid from the State 
of New York in 1806, and further that Goy- 
ernor Seward in 1840, in his annual message 
to the legislature, recommended State aid to 
church-related schools. 

At the present time there are a large num- 
ber of educational programs on the college 
level, where the Federal Government makes 
grants, either direct to the institution, or to 
students attending private and church-re- 
lated colleges. In addition, the Federal 
Government maintains a military educa- 
tional program, known at the ROTC in which 
all church-related colleges are eligible to par- 
ticipate. It Is interesting to note that the 
ROTC program also extends to secondary, or 
high schools. The GI bill of rights is prob- 
ably the best known Federal aid to education 
program. This treats all persons allke and 
there is no discrimination or attempt to con- 
trol the educational system. It is not gen- 
erally known but the GI bill of rights is also 
applicable to GI's attending either primary 
or secondary schools of their choice. 
Throughout the country many GI's attended 
primary and secondary schools of their choice 
and their tuition was paid for by the Gov- 
ernment under the GI bill of rights. Under 
the various junior ROTC programs all sec- 
ondary schools, whether church related or 
not may participate and recelve benefits 
from the Federal Government. The page 
boys bill, which provides that the Federal 
Government shall pay the tuition for the 
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education of page boys of the Supreme Court 
and the Congress also applies to primary, 
secondary, and college education. 

It is not necessary to be a constitutional 
lawyer to realize that the church-related 
schools were here first and that the Fed- 
eral Government, from its inception, has, 
down to, and including the present time, 
made provisions for students attending in- 
dependent or church-related schools. In 
fact, in the present bill before the Congress, 
H.R. 3000, the provisions thereof which deal 
with higher education are not discrimina- 
tory and make fair and equal provision for 
all students and all educational institutions. 
In H.R. 3000, it is section IV which falls 
to follow the principles of the other pro- 
visions of the bill and undertakes, on the 
secondary and primary level, to make pro- 
visions only for State managed schools and 
makes no provision for independent schools 
privately managed. 

The Ald to Medical Schools Act, which 
passed the House of Representatives within 
the past few weeks, also makes equal pro- 
visions for church-related medical schools. 

In the last 2 years innumerable consti- 
tutional authorities and law review articles, 
throughout the country, have pointed out 
clearly that there is no constitutional bar 
on the Federal level for giving aid to all 
children attending all schools, The con- 
stitutional issue” is similar to the constitu- 
tional issue raised in many circles before 
1960 as to the eligibility of a Catholic to be 
President of the United States. Such a con- 
stitutional question may sound strange 
today but only 3 years ago it was seriously 
debated. 

There is no better way of guaranteeing 
freedom and democracy in education than 
by allowing each child, or his parent, to 
choose his school, This is the educational 
policy of practically all of the countries of 
the free world excepting our own. Of course 
in totalitarian countries there is only one 
system of education and that is controlled 
by the State as a monopoly. Some of our 
secularists would like to have a similar sys- 
tem in the United States. They do not 
realize that secular education is limited 
education. Although we have compulsory 
education in the United States, the require- 
ments of the compulsory education laws are 
satisfied by students attending independent 
schools privately managed. In other words, 
the independent schools serve the same pub- 
lic function as the State managed schools. 
All of these schools meet the educational 
standards set up by the compulsory educa- 
tion laws of our States. They are part of 
the American educational system. How- 
ever, the independent schools are not limited 
and usually add other subjects to their 
curriculum. It might be significant to note 
that during the First World War, when 
synthetic rubber was the Nation's greatest 
need, that synthetic rubber was not devel- 
oped in a secular, or public university, but 
rather was developed in Notre Dame Uni- 
versity. 

There are some who object to students 
attending independent schools receiving any 
public aid because they contend that the 
curriculum in these schools is permeated 
with a theology. A careful examination of 
the Declaration of Independence will also 
reveal that the Declaration of Independence 
is in substance, a small summary of theology. 
Does this mean that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence cannot be read or taught In schools 


which receive public aid? 

At the present time the largest single item 
in every State budget and In the budget of 
every local community in the United States 
is the provision for education, Large as 
these provisions are they are bound to pro- 
gressively increase in the near future. This 
is due to three factors. One, increased costs 
of all items that go into education. Two, 
the large increase in population which 
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started In 1942 and three, the need for more 
education for more children in order to meet 
the threat of world communism. 

At the present time it costs, in the State 
of New York, approximately $000 per student, 
per annum, for elementary education and 
$800 per student, per annum, for secondary 
education. Roughly speaking the cost of 
education in the State of New York is dis- 
tributed between the local community and 
the State, The State's share is reflected in 
income taxes and the local share is imposed 
upon real estate, which includes homes. 
My bill, which would give $20 per student 
to every student, including those attending 
independent and private schools, would be 
& great incentive for more independent and 
private schools and would to that extent 
relieve the taxpayers of a tremendous finan- 
cial burden. It is sound public policy to 
encourage private and independent groups, 
including religious groups, to support schools 
which meet the requirements of the com- 
pulsory education law and which save a con- 
siderable portion of the cost of educating 
American children. 


Physician’s Dream of Hospital for Eye 
Patients Coming True in Birmingham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there is today in my home city of Birm- 
ingham being completed a new hospital 
for the treatment of eye diseases and in- 
juries. Less than 15 years ago it was 
just a dream in the mind of Dr. Alston 
Callahan. Today, because of Dr. Calla- 
han's efforts over the years and the con- 
tributions of public-spirited citizens of 
Birmingham the attractive new Eye 
Foundation Hospital is being added to 
Birmingham's already impressive Medi- 
cal Center. 

I think that many of the Members will 
be interested in the following article 
from the New York Times of Sunday, 
July 7, 1963, which details the develop- 
ment of the Eye Foundation Hospitai. I 
insert the article herewith: 
BERMINGHAM Apps an EYE HOSPITAL: 

MILLION CENTER STARTED BY 

GRANDFATHER 

(By Foster Hayley) 

BmMInGHAM, Ara, July 6—Because of 
the malajusted eyes of a little girl with a 
wealthy grandfather, Birmingham and Ala- 
bama are soon to have a $1,500,000 eye hos- 
pital as modern as any in the land. 

The 55-bed Eye Foundation Hospital is 
now in the final stages of constructon in the 
western sector of the Birmingham Medical 
Center. A staff is being recruited and it 
should be receiving its first patlents in No- 
vember. 

The hospital will be equipped with the 
most recent clinical instruments. such as a 
light coagulator, an operating microscope 
and a Zeiss fungus camera, It will have two 
modern operating theaters, in each of which 
two operations can be performed simultane- 
ously, and an outpatient clinic to handle 
cases that do not require complete hospital 
care, 

The hospital was only u gleam 13 years ago 
in the eye of Dr. Alston Callahan, a Birming- 
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ham eye surgeon, when the late Robert I. 

Ingalls, patriarch of the Ingalls 2 

and a shipbuilding empire, brought his 

teenaged e to him as a patient, 
DOCTOR OUTLINES PLANS 


Dr. Callahan accepted Miss Ingalls as a 
patient and treated her for a year. He kept 
putting off sending Mr. Ingalls a bill. Fi- 
nally, one day, Mr, Ingalls insisted on a 
settlement. What he wanted as payment, 
Dr. Callahan told him, was money to start 
a nonprofit hospital exclusively for eye 
patients. He outlined his plans and gave 
Mr. Ingalls an estimate of the cost—$1 
million. 

As Dr. Callahan recalls it, Mr. Ingalis im- 
mediately telephoned his lawyer, James A. 
Simpson, and told him to draw up incorpo- 
ration papers for a foundation. He would 
contribute the first $25,000, Mr. Ingalls said. 

Through the years to that original contri- 
bution $175,000 has been added by the Ingalls 
Foundation and from other members of the 
Ingalls family, There have been contribu- 
tions of $430,000 more from other founda- 
tions, $128,000 from the Hill-Burton State 
Board of Health, and smaller amounts from 
individuals to provide the needed $1,500,000 
for building and equipment. (The original 
estimate of 1950 had increased by 30 percent.) 

The hospital is a two-story poured-concrete 
structure. At Dr. Callahan's insistance, 
Albion Knight, the Birmingham architect, 
who designed it, has made it more than just 
a functional building. A fountain will play 
in the covered walkway at the entrance. A 
large mural, lighted at night, will adorn the 
entryway. Adjustable louvers, on the three 
sides of the second story, will not only adjust 
the light in patients rooms but also add a 
distinguished architectural touch. 


NO SEGREGATION 


There will be no segregation in the Eye 
Foundation Hospital. It will accept patients 
of all races strictly on the basis of need. 

The Lions Clubs of Alabama, which have 
been paying the bilis for indigent eye pa- 
tients for the last 15 years at other hospitals, 
are expected to continue that practice at Eye 
Foundation. Other civic groups have prom- 
ised support. 

The Medical Center lies to the south of the 
main business district, in the shadow of Red 
Mountain. It has been built in what was 
once one of the slum areas of the city. It 
now spreads over 26 acres and is constantly 
expanding. 

The Medical Center contains not only the 
Medical and Dental Schools of the University 
of Alabama and the 600-bed university hos- 
pital, but also a 500-bed Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital, a Federal Public Health 
Building, a research center, and children's 
hospital. There is also the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Hospital built and maintained by the 
Shriners and the privately endowed Smolian 
Psychiatric clinic. 

A rehabilitation center is now under con- 
struction. It is designed to function here 
as does the Institute of Rehabilitation and 
Physical Medicine in the New York Universi- 
pial to Hospital complex in New York 

y. 


Booby Traps in Test-Ban Talks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1963 
Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 


would like to call attention to the fol- 
lowing article by Mr. Richard Wilson 
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which appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star. I believe it contains sober 
and sage advice that the policymen in 
the administration should take to heart 
as they proceed to attempt to negotiate 
with the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Union, because of its.past perfidy is cer- 
tainly amenable to the charge of perhaps 
being less than wholly sincere in its 
desire for accommodation with the West. 
The climate of today is somewhat remi- 
niscent of the climate that prevailed at 
the end of World War II, when we were 
basking in the warm glow of our war- 
time association with the U.S.S.R. and 
refused to open our eyes to their treach- 
erous designs on the countries of Eastern 
Europe. The Berlin blockade served as 
a rude awakening to the reality of Soviet 
intentions, and the cold war was on in 
earnest. 
Mr. Speaker, the article follows: 


Boosy TRAPS IN TesT-BAN TALKS: NEED FOR 
CAUTION CALLED NEVER GREATER THAN Cun- 
RENT “FLIRTATION WITH Moscow“ 

(By Richard Wilson) 

Never was greater caution called for than 
in the new negotiations opened by Premier 
Khrushchev's speech in East Berlin and his 
extensive secret correspondence with Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

Booby traps and ambuscades line the way. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all bitter lessons to 
the contrary, the Kennedy administration 
continues it “flirtation with Moscow,” so 
named in disapproval by former Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson. 

The tendency here in Washington is to 
read only part of what Mr. Khrushchev said 
in East Berlin, to ignore the rest, or to place 
an unjustifiably favorable construction on it. 
When the speech is read in full, it is found 
that Mr. Khrushchev is condemning Presi- 
dent Kennedy for poisoning the atmosphere. 
for reneging on his American University 
speech, and for blocking a nuclear test-ban 
agreement. 

Then at the end of his speech, Mr. Khru- 
shchey made a proposal, which, If it means 
anything at all, would undermine a biparti- 
san American policy on Germany which has 
been in existence for 18 years, President 
Kennedy went to Europe to reaffirm that 
policy. Under the stimulus of crowd hysteria 
in Berlin, he may have gone a little further 
in reaffirming this policy than he intended. 

Mr. Khrushchev proposed an uncontrolled, 
uninspected suspension of nuclear testing in 
the atmosphere to take effect simultaneously 
with a nonaggression treaty between the 
NATO and Warsaw Pact powers. If a nonag- 
gression pact means anything at all, it means 
the de facto recognition of East Germany 
and acceptance as a fact that Germany will 
never be reunited. All the bravura senti- 
ments recently expressed by Mr. Kennedy 
under conditions of mob hysteria in West 
Berlin would thus be meaningless. 

The key word in Mr. Khrushchev's pro- 
posal was simultaneously. (No de facto 
recognition of East Germany, no nuclear 
test ban.) 

Even if there were to be a nuclear test-ban 
treaty growing out of the present discussions 
by Under Secretary of State Averell Harri- 
man in Moscow, the one factor which makes 
the test ban so attractive has already been 
lost. This is the factor of onsite inspections, 
which the Eisenhower administration per- 
sisted in and which the Kennedy adminis- 
tration is retreating from. 

Inspections inside Russia were never 80 
important in themselves as for the principle 
involved. The inspections would have 
opened the door for the first time to the pos- 
sibility that some international arrange- 
ments might someday be made for a safe pro- 
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gram of disarmament, Mr. Khrushchev will 
have none of this. He is more determined 
than ever to keep the NATO spies out of his 
country. 

So what is left? An unenforceable three- 
way agreement between the United States, 
Russia, and England (and not including Red 
China and France) to stop nuclear testing 
in the atmosphere, under water, and in out- 
er space. In exchange for this, a nonaggres- 
sion with the Warsaw powers which 
would have to be meaningless to be accept- 
able, and which in any case would weaken 
our resolve for a free and united Germany. 
All this lacks plausibility. Mr. Khrushchev, 
of course, does not conceal his resolve to de- 
stroy capitalism in West Germany and unite 
the whole country under communism. 

Fortunately there are some balancing fac- 
tors against the emotionalists who place a 
test ban ahead of everything else. In a long 
career, Mr. Harriman has not made many 
mistakes in dealing with the Russians. He 
warned Roosevelt that Stalin would break 
the Yalta agreements. 

Nor is Secretary of State Rusk to be found 
among those who find much to cheer about 
in Mr. Khrushchey's recent maneuvers. The 
skepticism of those two men is a valuable 
asset in the present atmosphere of rising 
hopes and expectations. 

In the end, of course, Congress will have 
the last word, for Mr. Kennedy does not dare 
enter into a treaty with the Soviet Union by 
executive action. For some months, Mem- 
bers of Congress have been making a strong 
record against a test-ban agreement on the 
grounds that we are being ambushed again. 


A Sorry Episode 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the Recor» an 
editorial from the Arizona Republic of 
July 10, 1963, entitled “A Sorry Episode.” 
It clearly defines the series of errors we 
have made in the Cuban debacle, and 
although our losses are immeasurable, 
perhaps we can now profit from that very 
costly lesson by implementing a more 
realistic and positive foreign policy. 

The editorial follows: 

A Sorry Eprisonz 

A curtain of shame was rung down recently 
on one of the sorriest chapters in U.S. diplo- 
matic history: The paying of blackmail to a 
Communist nation. 

The blackmail deal was once more pushed 
onto the Nation’s front pages when the final 
installments of $53 million in cargo were de- 
livered in Havana. The merchandise, largely 
food and medical supplies, was paid for the 
release from prison of 1,137 anti-Castro 
Cubans who were captured when the admin- 
istration withdrew promised air support dur- 
ing the abortive invasion at the Bay of Pigs 
in April 1961. 

The most tragic aspect of the entire ran- 
som deal was the sight of the powerful 
United States paying blackmail to a petty 
dictator who has slapped Uncle Sam in the 
face at each opportunity. But it was not the 
only sickening aspect. 

Almost as bad was the manner in which 
the administration—because it understand- 
ably did not want to become involved of- 
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ficlally with the shameful transaction, after 
the Nation earlier registered its disgust at 
such a move—allowed negotiations to be con- 
ducted by a private U.S. citizen, in viola- 
tion of U.S. law. Then, as a final slap at 
even the rudiments of fair play, the adminis- 
tration encouraged that same private eiti- 
zen, New York lawyer James B. Donovan, 
to run for the Senate from New York. 
(Thankfully, New Yorkers had about all they 
could stand of the deal by that time, and 
the ubiquitous Mr. Donovan was soundly 
beaten at the polls.) 

But even that didn't end the appalling 
aspects of the ransom deal. Once Donovan 
and Castro agreed on a settlement, the Jus- 
tice Department, led personally by Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy, twisted the arms of 
numerous American manufacturers, “per- 
suading” them to “donate” supplies and 
medicines for Castro. 

Caught between the Justice Department's 
already-aggressive antibusiness attitude and 
the knowledge that the Attorney General's 
brother concurred with their father’s judg- 
ment that all businessmen were SOB’s, the 
manufacturers were left with little choice 
but to capitulate, 

Then the Treasury Department ruled that 
the “donations” were tax deductible, meaning 
that Mr. and Mrs. U.S.A. would be given the 
good fortune of helping to finance the U- 
legal and immoral ransom transaction. 

If there is a lesson to be learned from that 
disgraceful episode, it is the moral the U.S. 
seemingly has forgotten these past few dec- 
ades: Namely; that it is impossible to dis- 
charge an obligation by running from it. 
A small invasion force could have toppled 
Castro and communism at a relatively in- 
significant cost 2 years ago. Today's toll in 
human lives probably would be staggering, 
for Castro and communism are now more 
solidly entrenched than ever before. 

And prospects of removing them grow dim- 
mer and dimmer as the administration suc- 
ceeds in convincing enough Americans that 
paying ransom is a worthwhile substitute 
for an honorable foreign policy. 


Foreign Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, America 
has welcomed many foreign visitors to 
its shores throughout its history. In 
recent years we witness an increased 
number of students coming to study at 
the colleges and universities of the 
United States, especially from the newly 
emerged nations of the world. 

As in our formative years when Amer- 
icans who had studied at the educational 
institutions of Europe returned and 
helped shape this Nation, these young 
men and women, after their experiences 
at American institutions of higher learn- 
ing, will contribute what they have 
learned to the development of their own 
native lands. It is with pride that we 
should find ourselves in the position of 
teacher. Let us undertake to fulfill the 
highest expectations of these young 
people. 

In an editorial appearing in yester- 
day's edition, the Newark Evening News 
comments on this pleasant fact, and I 
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would like to bring some interesting fig- 
ures to the attention of my colleagues: 

The growing number of foreigners who 
come to the United States every year to study 
in our colleges and universities is eloquent 
testimony to the position this country occu- 
pies in the educational world. It also reflects 
the importance which our Government and 
the governments of other nations, by help- 
ing to finance the program, place on educa- 
tional exchange as an essential international 
activity. 

In 1962-63, the Institute of International 
Education reports, 64,000 students from 152 
foreign countries were enrolled in American 
institutions of higher learning, a rise of 11 
percent over the previous year and almost 
double the number who studied here a dec- 
ade ago. As in the past, the largest group 
came from the Far East. But it is significant 
that Africa, for the fourth consecutive year, 
showed the greatest proportionate increase, 

It should be gratifying to Americans that 
the new nations send their youth here in 
quest of the knowledge that will bring prog- 
ress to their people. By finding room for 
them in our crowded colleges, we are in a 
sense recognizing the debt which the United 
States, in its 188th year, owes to the older 
nations which have contributed so much to 
our own physical and cultural development. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
for the fifth time, the Congress of the 
United States is observing Captive Na- 
tions Week, a week to which Americans 
all over our Nation are giving increasing 


recognition. President Kennedy has 


proclaimed Captive Nations Week to 
remind all the world that the spirit of 
liberty and national independence is 
alive in Bulgaria, Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, the Ukraine, the Baltic 
States, Armenia, Georgia, and Rumania, 
This focuses attention on our recogni- 
tion of their captivity and our hope that 
their release from bondage is very near. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs 
held hearings on the captive nations in 
1962 in which attention was focused on 
the control by the Russian Communists 
over the political, economic, and military 
life of nations behind the Iron Curtain. 
This control is accompanied by whole- 
sale nationalization of industry, trans- 
portation and trade, forced collectivism 
of agriculture. Repression of individual 
liberties, suppression of religion, eradi- 
cation of every vestige of religious edu- 
cation, Communist indoctrination of 
youth, systematic campaigns to destroy 
family loyalties and to replace them with 
blind obedience to the state; and a con- 
certed effort to extend Communist orien- 
tation to every field of human endeavor; 
these are facts of everyday life in cap- 
tive nations. 

The first to fall victim to Russian Com- 
munist imperialism was the Ukraine. To 
wipe out all sense of national unity, its 
people were deported to Siberia while 
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the country was colonized by Russian 
Communists. National language and 
culture were suppressed. Every techni- 
cian of oppression and suppression was 
used to wipe out any vestige of national 
identity and make of it just a Russian 
province. 

The same procedure was followed 
throughout other nations annexed to 
the Russian empire. Some states have 
been completely closed to Western ob- 
servers. The result is that actual condi- 
tions can only be surmised. As Russian 
provinces they are governed directly 
from Moscow through political appoint- 
ees and the Russian Army. - 

Poland, the first captive nation to gain 
some autonomy, is undergoing another 
change, a reversal of rights wrung as a 
result of the 1956 crisis. Although War- 
saw conveys the picture of a modern 
metropolis, it is misleading. Recent 
demonstrations over the rise in the 
prices of coal and electricity have re- 
sulted in suppression of the workers; 
while journalists, poets and playwrights 
have suffered severe censorship. This 
tightening of controls is an attempt by 
the Polish Government to obviate any 
revolutionary plots which may arise. 
Suppression is further proof of the eco- 
nomic ills which are current. 

Hungary, a small country of beauti- 
ful landscapes with a history of national 
struggle reaching back almost a thou- 
sand years, still bears the scars and sad 
memories of the 1956 Revolution. This 
dramatic revolt against Soviet colonial- 
ism, with its suppression by guns and 
tanks told a story of defiance of So- 
viet might which gave the lie to the 
fabricated legend about the support by 
subject peoples of the Communist re- 
gimes. 

The surprising move of the Rumanian 
Government, not to adhere to the strict 
economic dicta of the Soviet Union and 
to play a leverage role in the ideological 
struggle between Red China and the So- 
viet Union has cheered the Western 
World and brought hope to the people of 
the free world that yet another crack 
has appeared in the Eastern encamp- 
ment. The development of rich oil fields 
has enabled Rumania to become inde- 
pendent from the Soviet bloc trade or- 
ganization (CEMA) and to build a re- 
spectable trade balance with Western 
Europe. Prevented by Russia from in- 
dustrialization, the Government has 
asked West Germany, Great Britain, 
France, and Italy to construct steel cen- 
ters, oil-refining plants and other manu- 
facturing industries in Rumania. 

For all its signs of independent action, 
controls remain rigid. Agricultural out- 
put is low due to collectivism in all the 
Balkan countries. 

Albania, governed by Strongman Ever 
Hoxha, continues as the most poverty- 
stricken nation in Europe with disease 
and malnutrition rampant. Although an 
important pawn in the ideological strug- 
gle between the Communist powers, for- 
saken by the Soviet Union and adopted 
by Red China, the situation of the peo- 
ple is unchanged; controlled by a strong- 
ly entrenched Communist regime iso- 
lated, it must rely for its existence on 
doles from Red China. 
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At a recent congress in Czechoslovakia, 
Czech writers and intellectuals demanded 
that a policy of de-Stalinization be m- 
augurated and that certain condemned 
writers and political figures, such as 
Benes and Masaryk, be rehabilitated. 
Demonstrations and demands from the 
Slovaks for increased autonomy for their 
nations show further signs of unrest. 
Novotony found himself obliged to give 
ground, to relinquish somewhat his 
suffocating grip. Nevertheless, life in 
Czechoslovakia remains drab. Con- 
sumer goods are scarce; the standard of 
living, low. 

In East Germany, despite the fact that 
Russia is alleged to have poured vast 
amounts of capital into the country, to 
have converted it into the Eastern bloc’s 
biggest industrial workshop, the wall 
stands as an attempt, not to keep other 
Europeans out but to keep the “con- 
tented” workers in. 

Despite all the propaganda of assur- 
ance that these workers’ paradises are 
a source of joy and satisfaction to the 
working people who strive for the highest 
possible profit for society, cracks con- 
tinue to show in the Iron Curtain. 
Soviet propaganda continues to hammer 
on imperialism and colonialism while 
their own colonies which through sup- 
pression and oppression they have at- 
tempted to weld into a Communist. em- 
pire continue to exhibit unrest. The 
cracks are showing; may they never 
grow less. 

During the week of July 14 we extend 
the hand of friendship and sympathy to 
the captive nations, and we stand be- 
fore the world as the continuing cham- 
pion of the right of all nations to self- 
determination. 

Mr. Speaker, I support and strongly 
urge the creation of a Special Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations. Wecan- 
not withhold any effort within our power 
to restore to the captive millions of men, 
women, and children the blessings of free 
government under which they may pass 
their days in contentment and dignity 
a in worship of the God and Creator 
of us all. 


Nationwide Observance of Columbus Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill which provides 
that October 12 of each year be recog- 
nized as a legal holiday for the whole 
Nation, to be known as Columbus Day. 

In proposing that we observe October 
12 as a national holiday I am not sug- 
gesting the establishment of merely an- 
other occasion or excuse to celebrate. I 
believe that Columbus Day should be 
observed as a day of rededication of the 
American people to strive for the kind of 
a world envisioned by Columbus, a world 
of peace and justice. It should be a day 
on which the life of the great discoverer 
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and his achievements in the face of dire 
circumstances should be related to young 
and old as an inspiration and a source 
of confidence in the destiny of our own 
Nation. It should also be a day of prayer 
for world peace and justice so that man- 
kind may enter the new world to to- 
morrow. 

Columbus Day is already being ob- 
served as a State holiday in 37 States 
throughout the Nation. They are: Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Washington, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. It is also observed in the 
District of Columbia. Several States, 
notably Indiana, North Dakota, and 
‘Ohio, call it Discovery Day; in Arkansas, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin it is known as Land- 
ing Day. 

The 13 States which do not observe 
Columbus Day are: Alaska, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Maine, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
North Carolina Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and Wyoming. Thus the overwhelming 
majority of the States—in fact, nearly 
three-fourths of them—observe the dis- 
covery of America. Under the circum- 
stances, I believe the time has come for 
us to make this a national holiday and 
to pay nationwide tribute to Christopher 
Columbus. 

Nearly 5 centuries have passed since 
Columbus made his historic discovery 
and inaugurated a new era in human af- 
fairs. From that day on civilization has 
made great strides forward on the road 
to freedom and human achievement. 
Since the time of Columbus the world 
has experienced periods of war and 
peace, upheavals, and revolutions, events 
that shook the world to its very founda- 
tions, tremendous scientific progress, the 
liberation of many nations and the op- 
pression of others. 

We, in our day, still ponder the fu- 
ture of mankind just as was done nearly 
5 centuries ago in the days of Columbus. 
Mankind is still searching for new hori- 
zons and still cherishing new hopes for a 
better tomorrow. As we look at the un- 
rest and tension of the world of our day, 
the question comes to mind: Is this the 
kind of a world envisioned by Columbus? 
We know of the many difficulties he en- 
countered during his great journeys of 
discovery. We know that these jour- 
neys would never have succeeded were 
it not for his indomitable spirit, his 
steadfast faith in divine guidance to 
help him pursue his chosen course. We 
know that he wanted to prove that the 
world is round and that trade routes 
could be established with Asia. 

Columbus was known as the great 
dreamer in his day. Surely, he must 
have been dreaming much beyond the 
globular shape of the world and the pos- 
sibility of trade routes to India. Un- 
doubtedly, he was also dreaming of a 
world at peace, of a happy mankind, of 
justice, and human dignity for all. He 
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was a man who possessed the same kind 
of vision and faith which sustained the 
early settlers of our country, which in- 
spired the Founding Fathers of our 
Nation. 

This is the kind of vision and faith 
which are so desperately needed in the 
world today. Despite all the progress we 
have made since the days of Columbus, 
we still have a long way to go before we 
can attain genuine peace, justice, and 
human dignity for all. We have not only 
the problems of today to consider, but we 
must also think of the world of tomorrow 
in which our children are destined to 
live and we must be prepared to meet 
the problems and the unknown dangers 
of the future. 

In the perspective of history, we think 
of Columbus as a dedicated man who in- 
spired countless generations, and will 
continue to inspire other generations to 
come, as long as America remains the 
symbol of liberty and the moral leader of 
the free world. The observance of Co- 
lumbus Day as a national holiday, as a 
day of rededication and prayer, would 
serve as a reminder and an inspiration 
to the American people and to the whole 
free world. It would be a reminder of 
the difficulties he encountered and how 
he met them with great fortitude and 
determination. It would be an inspira- 
tion of his great faith and his achieve- 
ments which exemplify the American 
spirit for greater achievements, the dis- 
covery of new horizons, and the success- 
ful solution of the problems of our times. 

Mr. Speaker, may I also add that the 
observance of Columbus Day as a na- 
tional holiday would be a well-deserved 
recognition to the great Italian-Ameri- 
can community in this country for the 
wonderful contributions it has made to 
our Nation throughout its history, par- 
ticularly in the fields of art, science, ed- 
ucation, religion, politics, and many oth- 
ers. We, in Connecticut, are particular- 
ly proud of the invaluable role which 
Americans of Italian descent have played 
in the growth and development of our 
State. They are highly esteemed and 
are regarded everywhere as an indus- 
trious and patriotic group. 


A Tombstone for the OAS? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Miami Herald 
of July 15, 1963 is worthy of the attention 
of all the members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I hope all members will 
take time to read this article which 
points up the necessity of the United 
States assuming its fearless leadership 
role of years past: 

Ir Nxxros LEADERSHIP To LivE—A TOMBSTONE 
FOR THE OAS? 

Should the Organization of American 

States succumb to subyersion, its tombstone 
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might well read: “Born despite Communist 
terrorists April 30, 1948; assassinated by the 
same.—" 

Will the death date of the OAS be in this 
year of 1963? We are beginning to fear so, 
It appears likely unless the United States 
quickly resumes the fearless leadership which 
rescued the OAS from prenatal murder 15 
years ago, 

The 21 republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere had learned a lesson from World War 
II. They had seen Nazi fifth-columnists 
worm their way into nations chosen as vic- 
tims to sap their will to resist. They had 
seen governments in Europe, Asia and Africa 
fall one by one to Fascist invaders for lack 
of help from their neighbors. 

Soon after that war ended, the nations 
of the New World sent delegates to Rio de 
Janeiro. They signed a treaty of reciprocal 
assistance which says in part: 

If the inviolability or the integrity of the 
territory or the sovereignty or political in- 
dependence of any American state should 
be affected by an aggression which is not an 
armed attack or by an extra-continental or 
intra-continental conflict, or by any other 
fact or situation that might endanger the 
peace of America, the Organ of Consultation 
shall meet immediately in order to agree on 
the measures which must be taken in case of 
aggression to assist the victim of the aggres- 
sion or, in any case, the measures which 
should be taken for the common defense and 
for the maintenance of the peace and secur- 
ity of the continent. 

Seven months later, a meeting was called 
in Bogota, Colombia, to create the machinery 
for carrying out the Rio pact. 

An international gang of thugs converged 
on Bogota. Among them were Fidel Castro 
and Blas Roca, both now among the Com- 
munist slavemasters of Cuba. Money, guns 
and ammunition also poured into Colombia. 
Riots, killings, pillage and arson raged for a 
week. The gangsters were trying to break 
up the inter-Amerlean meeting. They 
failed. U.S. delegates stood like a rock, The 
charter of the OAS was signed on schedule. 

But the terrorists did not give up. In the 
15 years since the “Bogotazo,” they have con- 
quered Cuba. Using that island as a fortress, 
they are sending agents, money, guns and 
ammunition into the rest of the Americas. 
Their infiltration has succeeded far beyond 
their deserts. 

We shall speak frankly. Opportunists in 
a number of American nations have accepted 
help from the new fifth-columnists, Timor- 
ous politicians have made deals with them, 
Our own country, of late, has shied from tak- 
ing a firm stand against the terrorists and 
from encouraging others to do so. 

So what do we see? Five American nations 
still maintain diplomatic ties wth Red Cuba 
and mouth noninterventton“ as an alibi for 
dong nothing to rescue Cuba. 

It will take heroic measures to revivify the 
OAS. They can be inspired only by the 
United States, acknowledged leader of the 
free world and the hemisphere. 


Town Meeting of the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 10, the CBS Television Network 
conducted the “Town Meeting of the 
World,” the first international live 
broadcast via Telstar II. 
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The participants were former Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower, from Den- 
ver, former British Prime Minister 
Anthony Eden, from London, Jean Mon- 
net, “father of the European Common 
Market,” from Brussels, and Heinrich 
von Brentano, former Foreign Minister 
for West Germany and present majority 
leader of the West German Bundestag, 
from Bonn, 

Because of its historic nature, I feel 
this broadcast should be made a part of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The tran- 
script of the broadcast follows: 

Town MEETING OF THE WORLD 


(Broadcast live via Telstar II on the CBS 
Television Network, Wednesday, July 10, 
1963, 12:20-1:25 p.m., e.d.t., rebroadcast 
by video-tape recording at 7:30-8:30 p.m.) 
Participants: Former President Dwight D. 

Eisenhower, Denver; former British Prime 

Minister Anthony Eden, London; Jean Mon- 

net, “father of the European Common Mar- 

ket,” Brussels; Heinrich von Brentano, 
former Foreign Minister for West Germany 
and present majority leader of the West 

German Bundestag, Bonn. 

Anchor man: CBS News correspondent 
Walter Cronkite, New York. 

Executive producer: Fred W. Friendly, 
studio control, America, New York. 

Producer: Arthur D. Morse, studio con- 
trol, Europe, Brussels, 

Directors: Vern Diamond, studio control, 
America, New York; Av Westin, studio con- 
trol, Europe, Brussels. 

Mr. CRONKITE. July 10, 1963, Town Meeting 
of the World with Telstar II. 7,000 miles in 
space, experimenting in long-range com- 
munications as the Columbia Broadcasting 
System with the cooperation of the European 
Broadcasting Union tries its luck with a four- 
way bridge across the Atlantic, a live free- 
wheeling discussion between four statemen 
of the world, 

I am Walter Cronkite of CBS News, and 
my role here in New York is as a, well sort 
of combination test conductor and long dis- 
tance switcher, 

Now, may I call in our first station. From 
Denver, Colo., in the American Rockies, the 
34th President of the United States, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower., Good morning, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. EISENHOWER, Good morning, Walter. 
You and I have often been together on tele- 
vision, but I think this is the first time we 
have seen each other by bouncing off of 
Telstar. 

Mr. CRONKITE. I think so, Indeed, and it is 
a thrilling experience, isn't it, sir. I don't 
know what with communications these 
days—this business of time reference is a 
little difficult. I sald, “Good morning” to 
you. Perhaps I'd better just make it hello. 
It is 9 am, out there. It is lunchtime here 
in New York, and for our European folks 
it is dinner time already. 

President Eisenhower is in studio A of sta- 
tion KLZ with the Denver audience which 
later in the broadcast will have the oppor- 
tunity to ask questions of President Eisen- 
hower and of our other guests overseas. 

Now, President Eisenhower, we hope that 
here from London will be the man with whom 
you worked for so very long. Sir Anthony 
Eden, the former Foreign Minister and 
former Prime Minister of Great Britain, and 
the Wets voice of conscience during the days 
of Munich in 1938. Now, I hope that that 
position has been achieved by Telstar, and, 
indeed, it has. There is Lord Avon. Lord 
Avon, if you would like to greet President 
Eisenhower. 

Lord Avon. Would I not? 
my friend? 

Mr. EISENHOWER. Anthony, it is good to 
see you. 


How are you, 
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Lord Avon. That was unfair. You can see 
us but we can’t see you. What about that. 

Mr. EISENHOWER. I hear you are going to 
do it by tape because of some teclinical dif- 
ficulty. 

Lord Avon. Yes. 

Mr. EISENHOWER. You look to me like you 
have just come from some kind of a cere- 
monlal exercise. 

Lord Avon. Isn't it alarming? Sure thing. 
You know why I got up like this, You know 
this country well and there's a state visit 
on. I rush from here to the theater where I 
happen to be the president of the Shakes- 
peare company to greet my Queen and the 
visiting Greek royalty and so I have to be 
dressed up like this. 

Mr, EISENHOWER. That will be very impor- 
tant but this will be more fun. 

Mr, Cronxrre. I think we should explain 
and to you, President Eisenhower, I think 
you know that we have indeed hoped that 
through hot switching, as call it in this new 
phase of electronic journalism, we would all 
indeed be able to see each other simultan- 
eously. 

Lord Avon. I know. 

Mr. Cnoxxrrx. But because of some difi- 
culty with the French Government they de- 
nied the use of their receiving facility in 
France from Telstar and we are only able 
to do this one way at the moment. However, 
this is being recorded and perhaps on the 
very next pass of Telstar this afternoon or 
certainly soon the tape will be relayed back 
to Europe to, fortunately, your facilities in 
Britain at Goonhilly Down and you will have 
the full program back there then. 

Now then, Lord Avon, I should explain, 18 
in our BBC studio in case you haven't 
guessed, in London, where an audience of 
the English speaking union will join our live 
questioning later on. 

Lord Avon, Mr. President, now, if we may 
move across the English Channel to Brussels, 
the capital of the Common Market and in- 
deed the technical center of European Broad- 
casting Union and there you see the man 
who is frequently called Mr. Europe himself, 
Jean Monnet. 

Mr. President, you once said that Mr. 
Monnet should win the Nobel Peace Prize. 
I wonder if you would like to introduce 
Mr. Monnet to our audience? 

Mr. EISENHOWER. Well, Jean Monnet needs 
no introduction in Europe, that is certain, 
but there are possibly a few people in the 
United States who have not known of his 
work, He is truly Mr. Europe because he 
has worked so hard for the unification of 
Europe in order to bring to it, through unity, 
the power that is needed, economic power 
and military power, to assure the security of 
that area and to assist so materially in the 
producing of security for the free world 
everywhere. He is an old friend and I am 
delighted he is on this program. 

Jean Monnet. Well, Mr. President, I am 
delighted to meet you in the air. I have met 
you in North Africa and Paris and Washing- 
ton. So we will exchange some views, I hope, 
that will agree; I am sure they will agree. 

Mr. Cronxire. We hope they don't agree 
too much, Mr, Monnet. It is the spirit of 
controversy which makes these international 
discussions, sir, but now from Brussels we 
move east to the Rhine and to Bonn and 
our fourth participant, Heinrich yon Bren- 
tano, for many years the foreign minister 
under Chancellor Konrad Adenauer and to- 
day the leader of the Christian Democratic 
Party. 


Dr. von Brentano, I want to thank you 
particularly for being with us today and for 
the first time before an audience anywhere 
conducting a full interview in the English 
language. We do appreciate your making 
that effort for us, sir. 

Would you like to say hello, Dr. von 
Brentano, to your colleagues in the other 
capitals. : 
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Dr. von BRENTANO. It's a great pleasure for 
me to have the opportunity by Telstar to 
talk with former President Eisenhower with 
whom I’ve had a lot of very good political 
talks in his capacity as President, with Lord 
Avon who I met often and last but not least 
with my old good friend, Mr. Europe, Jean 
Monnet, 

Mr. Cronxtrz. Thank you Dr. von Bren- 
tano, and now, gentlemen, if we might open 
our discussion, we'll cover two or three of the 
main points that I'm sure everyone wants to 
hear about from you statesmen before we 
ask our audience to participate later in the 
questioning. I wonder if we might get 
started with a quick opinion from each of 
you. Some 15 to 17 years after the cold war 
began as to how we in the West are doing 
in this cold war. I wonder if we might start 
in London with you, Lord Avon. 

Lord Avon. Well, as to how it is doing 
on the other side of the Iron Curtain, that 
is always very difficult, isn’t it, for us to 
foretell, but as to how we are doing among 
ourselves, which is perhaps the more impor- 
tant business, I think we all feel that per- 
haps our agreement which General Eisen- 
hower did so much to fortify is creaking a 
bit, and I wonder whether now we have got 
this Telstar, it hasn't got something of a 
message for us, whether we oughtn't to try 
and make still more of NATO. After all, we 
are so mixed up now, not only physically, 
but, also, in this way on the air, and, also, 
in trade, commerce, a thousand and one 
ways. Oughtn't we to draw the conclusion, 
not an immediate one, but one to work for, 
that the only future really deserving of our 
efforts and our idealism is some form of At- 
lantic union. 

To my American friends, I'd only add this: 
It was you, about 200 years ago, that had the 
courage and vision among us then far apart 
in the days of the ox wagon to form the first 
federation. I just wonder whether we 
oughtn’t to set our sights high again and 
work for something of that kind rather than 
nations wedged in the Atlantic and perhaps 
even beyond. What do you think of that, 
Mr. President? 

Mr. EISENHOWER. Well, Anthony, you have 
stated the final objective beautifully and 
eloquently. We must concern ourselves, of 
course, with those things that come between 
and the realization of that objective which 
one day will insure the, really, the peace of 
this world. We haven't done too badly, I 
think, in the cold war. But it has not been 
an unbroken series of victories. There have 
been ups and downs, but when we go back 
to some of the critical days of 1950 when 
the Korean war broke out and a number of 
crises that hit us in different places—For- 
mosa, Vietnam, Iran, Trieste—there have 
been a lot of things done that are good. 
We tight now have a very unfortunate sit- 
uation, as you know, off our coast, but I 
believe that as the western nations get closer 
together through voluntary cooperation and 
through mutual understanding and acting 
like true partners and without any attempt 
to make one the dominating factor, I think 
we can go somewhere, and T believe this Tel- 
star will help us to come into closer under- 
standing among ourselves. This -is terribly 
important. 

Mr. Monnet. You said, we will stand in a 
better position in the cold war from start 
to finish. I think we do. I think there is 
no comparison between the Europe of to- 
day—some of the difficulties we may have 
together with the United States—with 
Europe of 10 years ago. The improvement 
in conditions generally in France, it is tre- 
mendous. That is bound to impress every- 
body. And, also, the fact that your American 
Government has shown the determination 
and the moderation that it showed in the 
Cuban crisis to me is a capital factor in 
answering your question, and if you add to 
that the fact which is deplored by many 
people, but which I think is good, the fact 
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that the decolonization has given the West 
its proper figure—the West in the past has 
dominated—it is a very fundamental atti- 
tude which in my opinion affects directly 
the question which you put. 

Mr. Crongrre. Dr. von Brentano, your view 
of how we are doing in the cold war. 

Dr. VON BRENTANO. Well, I think since the 
establishment of NATO in 1948 the plans of 
the Soviet Union against the free world has 
come to a standstill. Within the framework 
of NATO the free world has grown more 
closely together. This military strength 
must be borne by its common political will. 
It seems to me that we should increase 
political cooperation in NATO so that we 
may be able to arrive at common positions 
in all questions of common policy, An 
effective military defense is only possible on 
the basis of German political and moral 
solidarity, and I want to stress what Lord 
Avon has said. I remember the speech which 
President Kennedy made on the occasion of 
the meeting with Germany. He developed a 
convincing program of cooperation between 
the United States and Europe. The founda- 
tions for such cooperation were laid by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, my partner of today, and 
President Truman, and we are ready and re- 
solved to follow the U.S. Government and 
its reliable allies; good friends along the 
road. 

Mr. Cronxtre. Well, gentlemen, the view of 
how we are doing in the cold war seems to 
be a rather optimistic one from all four 
points, but there was the admission from 
Lord Avon, and, I think you would all agree 
on that there are strains in the Alliance at 
the moment, In NATO, the Common Market 
problems, and for you, Mr. Monnet, there 
have been suggestions by some observers that 
your dream for a United States of Europe is 
fading. Iam wondering what are the causes 
of these strains in your views and what the 
hopes are for putting us back on the course 
for Alliance, for mutual benefit through 
alliance. Mr. Monnet, please. 

Mr. Monnet. I think that there is no ques- 
tion about the Common Market going on. 
It isn’t on the Common Market that the dif- 
ficulties He. The Common Market—and I 
would like to explain very quickly—is based 
and is the result of two things: One, the ac- 
ceptance by the people of Europe and the 
countries of Europe that their problems are 
common so as to deal with them as they are 
common institutions, So they are not deal- 
ing any more with national problems. They 
are dealing with common problems. At the 
same time they have done that because they 
have realized since the end of the war that 
no one of us could solve the problem by 
themselves, that we needed the strength of 
all, but the strength of the organized insti- 
tution and trade interests, call it institutions, 
and the interest is today in . 80 that 
it cannot be retracted. It is irreversible. 80 
the Common Market in my opinion is out of 
the question. There is the situation you 
have right here in Brussels, as I am talking 
to you. You have a meeting of the Ministers 
of the six countries who are discussing how 
they are going to continue the Common 
Market. Of course they quarrel, there are 
differences, but they don’t amount to differ- 
ences for the fundamental reason that there 
Is a common interest, and that common in- 
terest would also survive. In fact, the nego- 
tiations which are now begun between the 
various countries in the Common Market and 
the United States—that is not the difficulty. 
The difficulty comes from the political con- 
sequences of the conference, the press con- 
ference of General DeGaulle in January, and 
the difficulties are essentially whether Eng- 
land would come into Europe as she belongs, 
whether we sre going to go on building 
Euprope in adopting the method of delega- 
tion from national to common European in- 
stitutions that we have followed in the past, 
and, lastly, whether there is going to be a 
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partnership between Europe and the United 
States, 

Now, those are the difficulties now. I 
think it is a very grave mistake to think that 
difficulties can be solved just at the moment 
when they present themselves. Difficulties 
are the essence of life, and to surmount 
them, the conditions and circumstances have 
changed and they are changing. 

What happened? This treaty between 
France and Germany to my mind is a good 
thing. Ten years ago we had one preoccupa- 
tion, and Mr. von Brentano knows that very 
well, because we worked together for all 
those years, one preoccupation, to eliminate 
what remained of the dissension between 
France and Germany and coal and steel, the 
Common Market has been judged by that 
among other preoccupations, naturally, in- 
creasing the standard of life but we've had in 
mind constantly to eliminate the differences 
of France and Germany. It has been done. 

Now, this treaty has been a sign. In itself 
it is a good thing, but in itself it is a good 
thing also and especially because the Ger- 
man Bundestag and the German Government 
have adopted a preamble with the treaty that 
sets the German policy—the German policy 
today. And that counts in this world. This 
policy is a continuation of what has been 
done with the community, the East European 
institution, England, the hope of England 


coming into the community, partnership 


with the United States and military integra- 
tion. 

Now, this is a factor of very great import- 
ance, Then you have the visit of President 
Kennedy. President Kennedy has reassured, 
I want to say that again, has reassured 
Europe that in case of difficulty and trouble 
the United States would defend Europe as if 
it would defend themselves. No one can 
doubt this word any more. Those are tre- 
mendous political factors. The German 
position, Mr. Kennedy's assurance. This be- 
gins to change the conditions of the world 
and dispels a lot of doubts that people have 
in their minds. 

Now, where do we go from here? I could 
not tell you exactly, but I know one thing 
from past experience that difficulties are 
nothing. Difficulties are there not only to 
be surmounted but to open, to find the way, 
to help you find the way which otherwise 
you wouldn't find and that I think is the 
case in this instance, and who can tell us 
that in the next month or year things, 
psychological, many people are not going to 
change, even the psychology, if I may say so, 
of the British Government. The British 
Government speaks today of national deter- 
rent. I think there is no such thing (sound 
lost as Mr. Monnet continues to speak and 
then Lord Avon commences to speak also). 

Lord Avon. Shadowed by wars or fears of 
wars between Teuton and Gaul, nothing will 
give more pleasure, I am sure, to every sec- 
tion of the British people than to see the 
French and German nations hand in hand. 
There will never be the slightest part of 
jealously, rivalry, or anything of that kind 
in our mind and I am sure Mr. Monnet will 
accept that. As heartily as he speaks about 
that, so heartily am I £ 

Mr. EISENHOWER. I want to tell you, An- 
thony, the United States will be there too. 
Now, we may have been late twice but we 
have got our forces in Europe right now that 
insure that we will be there if you people 
ever get in trouble, you know that. 

Lord Avon. You are well on time now, 
that's sure. I want to say one further state- 
ment about Mr. Monnet’s observations. I 
think we have got to look a little bit to the 
difficulties and however great our confidence 
that they will be resolved because if we don't 
frankly look at them we shall likely not 
perhaps solve them very well. 

One of the main difficulties that I think is 
bedeviling international relations, now, is 
the agricultural problem. Quite apart from 
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whether anybody wanting to get in the 
Common Market or doesn't want to get in, it 
is a problem, even within the Common Mar- 
ket now, between the Common Market and 
the United States, it's a problem for all of us. 

Now, Mr. President, I would just like to say 
a word or two about this, as it seems to me 
it is a problem we just have got to face 
between us if we are not going to let it be- 
devil our international relations. The truth 
is what is happening is that all the countries, 
all of them, are improving our agricultural 
production out of all knowledge and the 
surpluses which exist now are going to go on 
growing. Well now, what are we going to do 
about it. You say to Europe, “Please take 
our chickens.” Our French friends say to us, 
“Please take more of our foodstuffs.” We 
can’t do that just by cutting somebody else 
out. Now, what shall we do? Now, what I 
would like to see us do, because it seems so 
strange to me, so exotic, with the world 
hungry, the richer nations should be bullying 
each other to take more of their food pro- 
duction and I would like us to sit down to- 
gether, half a dozen of the more prosperous 
nations try to estimate what our food sur- 
plus is going to be of our own production 
over the next few years, decide where we can 
channel it most usefully for ourselves, most 
productively for the people who will receive 
it. Make a plan like that, get the inter- 
national banks’ help and try and syphon 
these surpluses off. Otherwise, as sure as I 
have ever been in international affairs this 
agricultural problem is going to give us an 
awful lot of trouble, every one of us. 

Mr. Cronxrre. Gentlemen, as difficult as 
the problems are facing our various Western 
alliances, they are having similar problems 
or worse onés, perhaps, on the other side of 
the Iron Curtain. I wonder if we could 
quickly get an assessment from you, gentle- 
men, as to the seriousness and perhaps the 
duration, whether it is a permanent split 
this ideological battle between Moscow and 
Peking. 

Mr. Eisenhower, Sir? 

Mr. EISENHOWER, Well, there has been one 
comforting thing about the history of dic- 
tatorships. The people that are power 
hungry begin to fall out among themselves. 
So here I think we have one example. We 
have Communist power becoming sort of 
polarized, It is now centered both in Peking 
and in the Kremlin, and naturally jealousies 
develop and if these jealousies can extend not 
only to the military and political world but 
also into the economic, then we would hope 
that this rift is not only noticeable and, let’s 
say, important but it will grow. But along 
with this development between these two 
communist giants we have got to remember 
this, there are a number of people that are 
held in subjugation in the world that are 
themselves unhappy about these things. It 
isn’t the people themselves that are com- 
munist and are embracing communist doc- 
trines but you go over, I was in Ozecho- 
slovakia for example, just before the take- 
over in that country. Well, there was no 
question about the dedication of the mass of 
the people to freedom. 

This holds, I think, for all the eastern 
nations. They really want to be free and to 
pursue their own independent courses. Well, 
they are now held down by communist mili- 
tary power and that will continue for some 
time because certainly we are not going to 
start an aggressive war to break up this 
thing. But, within Communist areas them- 
selves there is constantly an enlightenment 
that must go along with the scientific de- 
velopment that we see is so marked in the 
Communist nations today, 

There is bound to become a better under- 
standing of freedom and what it means in 
West Germany as opposed to East Germany, 
in the Western nations as opposed to the 
Iron Curtain countries. You just cannot 
bring in to & whole population a knowledge 
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and a practice of great and sophisticated 
scientific techniques without bringing in also 
information, an understanding that is now 
denied them. f 

So I think that while sometimes it may 
become very disappointing that time has to 
be depended upon, the whole history of dic- 
tatorship is sooner or later they do destroy 
themselves. 

Now, in the meantime I think we ought 
to encourage every kind of dissension, both 
internal and between the Chinese and the 
Russians and do eyerything we can to show 
the power and the determination of the 
free nations to be dedicated to those basic 
principles. of human dignity and freedom 
and liberty that are truly the unifying in- 
fluences among those democratic and self- 
governing nations. 

Mr. CRONKITE. Dr. von Brentano, you have 
a border on the Iron Curtain. What is your 
view of this problem? 

Dr. von BRENTANO, I would like first to 
say a few words on the question of the Euro- 
pean politics. I would like to address Presi- 
dent Monnet. The Common Market, the 
union of six continental European states, has 
become political reality. Nobody should be 
surprised to find that certain difficulties 
crop up while this great idea is carried Into 
effect. However, the Coal and Steel Com- 
munities and the Common Market are and 
remain the nucleus of European coopera- 
tion paving the road toward political union. 
Today there are six states taking part in 
this development, but it is the aim and 
wish of German policy also to include Great 
Britain, Norway, and Denmark in this com- 
munity and to conclude association agree- 
ments with the other European states taking 
into account their particular political objec- 
tives so that in the end a European union 
covering a vast area will be achieved. 

I have no doubt that we shall succeed 
in attaining this great political goal if all 
the governments concerned manifest the po- 
litical determination which is just as indis- 
pensible if national boundaries which have 
become too narrow are to be overcome in 
the economic and political fields; but it 
seems to me, and I fully agree with Presi- 
dent Monnett, it seems to me more than a 
matter of taking up again the negotiations 
that broke down in Brussels. There is strong 
support in public opinion in Europe for a 
strong politically united Europe. We want 
that side by side with the United States we 
can protect peace and keep the Atlantic 
partnership a reality. So we should consider 
how to mobilize this democratic opinion in 
the member states, for I am convinced that 
the European people want more to- 
ward unity than the hesitating governments 
have yet been ready to achieve. 

This is why I believe we should all repeat- 
edly call for elections for a European parlla- 
ment, The existing European authorities 
can only fulfill their parts and foster Euro- 
pean integration if they are under demo- 
cratic parliamentary control. 

And I heard with great pleasure what 
Mr. Monnet also said about the Franco-Ger- 
man treaty. To me the way to judge this 
treaty is to see it in perspective. You must 
consider it against the background of 400 
years of French-German hostility. It can 
enly be good for the peace of the world if 
the treaties are the way to receive official 
attention in the heart of Europe. If anybody 
still thinks that in some ways the French- 
German pact weakens the Atlantic commu- 
nity, there is a clear answer, The answer 
is in the preamble, mentioned also by Presi- 
dent Monnet, attached to the treaty by the 
German Parliament. This preamble clearly 
affirms Germany's commitment both to the 
Atlantic alliance and to increased European 
integration. 

What concerns the Russian attitude of the 
moment, I think we will have an answer in 
the near future in the discussions which 
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will begin in the next days in Moscow. The 
Federal Republic has followed the negotia- 
tions on the nuclear test ban with great 
interest. She hopes and wishes that final 
arrangements may be arrived which will at 
the same time work as the basis for talks 
of general control of armaments. The most 
recent statements by members of the Soviet 
Government, however, do not justify any 
optimism with regard to the forthcoming 
talks in Moscow. As long as the Soviet Un- 
ion opposes any effective control there will 
be justified doubt as to its readiness to con- 
tribute to a genuine relaxation of tension. 

Mr. CRONKITE, Thank you, Dr. von Bren- 
tano. I think we won't pursue that Mos- 
cow-Peking problem any further now because 
we do want to get to the true meaning of 
“Town Meeting of the World.” 

Lord Avon, I have one question only be- 
cause I forgot it, and it won't take me 2 
minutes. M. Monnet kindly asked about the 
deterrent and I didn't pick up what his ques- 
tion was—the independent deterrent. Of 
course, I am not qualified to speak for the 
British Government but, as I understand it, 
the position there is that though we have 
an independent deterrent, we have made that 
deterrent, handed it over to NATO, just as 
the United States has made its deterrent or 
a large part of it, also available to NATO. 
It is available, so in that sense it isn't 

Mr. Monnet. Yes, but my understanding is 
that the British Government has a national 
deterrent, certainly has turned it over to 
NATO, but can withdraw it and have it a 
national deterrent, And I say, and I want 
to make it very clear, that I do not believe 
that any national action, deterrent or other- 
wise, is possible today. The deterrent should 
be European in participation, partnership 
with the United States, and should not be at 
the will of one government as is the case 
with the British Government, become again 
a national deterrent, as would be the case. 

Lord Avon. No, I don't accept that, I am 
afraid, because our position is exactly the 
same as that of the United States, except 
that we have put, I think, our whole national 
deterrent, which is very small, at the dis- 
posal of NATO, whereas the United States, 
which has much more power, of course, has 
Placed part of her deterrent power at the 
disposal of NATO. Our position is exactly 
the same, naturally so because we are the 
only two powers at the moment who have 
the nuclear deterrent. 

Mr. Mownet. Let me ask a question. If 
at a certain moment the British Govern- 
ment decides to withdraw from NATO its 
national deterrent, will it not become a 
national British deterrent irrespective of 
the United States or anybody else? 

Lord Avon. The United States has exactly 
the same power. We both have that power. 
It is only in an emergency of the gravest 
kind we are entitled to do that and so is 
the United States. Why should we not have 
the same right? 

Mr. Monnet. Well, my dear Lord Avon, you 
haven't got the same possibilities. 

Lord Avon. But even with the possibilities 
may you not have the same rights? 

Mr. EENHOWER. It gets to be a matter of 
principle around here, 

Mr. Monnet. The right that the British 
Government should have is the right the 
French Government should have, is the right 
that all European governments should have. 
It is to have a European deterrent in part- 
nership with the United States, not a na- 
tional deterrent. 

Lord Avon. Ours is exactly in partnership. 
It couldn’t be closer. We do the whole work 
with the United States, the whole explora- 
tion from the beginning of time, as my 
friend General Eisenhower knows. From the 
war, we have pooled our resources in respect 
to the nuclear and we shall always pool 
them. We are not going to go off on our 
Own, you know that perfectly well. 
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Mr. Monner. I believe that, but just the 
same, and I don’t want to press you in this 
argument, but just the same—— 

Lord Avon. You are pressing. 

Mr. Monnet, Just the same, the British 
Government can withdraw their deterrent 
and it becomes a national deterrent. 

Lord Avon. So can the United States. Our 
position is exactly the same. 

Mr. Monnet, You cannot compare. 

Lord Avon. Well, Im sorry. We've both 
got independent deterrents, so they are com- 
parable. Nobody else has it. You become 
sorry when both are international—— 

Mr. EISENHOWER. I think I have to go along 
with Anthony on that argument. I really 
believe I have, as you have, been allied with 
the British before and you know they will 
do what they say. I just don't believe that 
we have to worry about the British holding 
out in whatever the whole of Western Eu- 
rope is threatened all of us are going to be 
there, and I think that the presence of our 
forces in Europe show that when the time 


comes everything we have will be there, in- 


cluding all of our types of weapons, and I 
don't believe this particular worry, Jean, 
is justified, truly don’t. 

Mr, Monnet. I am sorry, President Eisen- 
hower, but I do not agree with you in this 
thing. 

Mr. Cronxire. Mr. Monnet, is not your 
desire for the nuclear deterrent to be placed 
in the hands of a united Europe merely a 
means or principally a means toward the 
end of a united Europe as you have so long 
dreamed and worked for in the belief that 
with a common nuclear deterrent this would 
force a common policymaking and a common 
political approach? 

Mr. Monner. I would like to broaden your 
question. I am convinced that no nation 
in Europe has the resources or the possibility 
of solving alone any one of its problems. 
Union, collective action is necessary, and 
collective action of Europe is necessary, and 
then a partnership between Europe and the 
United States is necessary, and in so doing, 
I think we will convince the world of where 
we stand, where the free world stands, not 
nationally, but the European nations collec- 
tively in partnership with the United States. 

Mr, CRONKITE. And I am sure that some of 
our audience would like to ask some more 
questions about that very same thing. It 
is dear to the hearts of all of them, I am 
sure. So let's go to our “Town Meeting of 
the World” at this moment to London for 
the first question. In London, is there a 
questioner? 

QUESTION, Yes, Mr. Cronkite, and this is 
really good stuff. May I, through you, direct 
a question, as Maurice Barr, a journalist of 
London, to General Eisenhower. Sir, we can 
hear that America has a great interest in the 
Atlantic partnership, but why is it that from 
time to time, at least, we get the impression 
that the United States wants to dominate 
Europe? 

Mr. EISENHOWER. I really want to answer 
that question. This is a matter that has 
concerned me deeply for a number of years. 
I have been involved in war and in peace 
with this effort to make the United States 
and Western Europe jointly strong and se- 
cure for many years. Now, this charge that 
one nation, the United States, although it 
is rich and strong, is trying to dominate is 
bad for two reasons: First, it is baseless. 
There is no ground for this kind of 
accusation. 

And, secondly, if we did try to do this, it 
would be fatal for us. We want a sturdy 
partner. We'd like to see a united Europe. 
As a matter of fact, I came to your city of 
London in 1951 and did my utmost to ex- 
press my conviction that Western 
must unite so that it can be strong along 
with the United States and as a partner 
make certain that the dictatorship and the 
Soviet Communist dictatorship cannot make 
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any further inroads on us. Now, if the 
United States had wanted to dominate, why 
should we have gone to so much trouble in 
helping through the Marshall plan, through 
the Truman doctrine in Greece and Turkey, 
through the joining so strongly in the NATO 
alllance, sending our troops over there. We 
have wanted to see Europe prosper, to be- 
come strong, and a worthy and an equal 
partner, and if they can't do it unifiedly, 
then let's do it on whatever basis we can, 
through NATO—and let's don't give up on 
NATO—if we go back 12 years, let’s think, 
just see how weak we were then. Now we've 
had this Steel and Coal Community, largely 
because of the efforts of Mr, Monnet and 
others. We've had Euratom. Now we have 
got the Common Market. We always knew 
that the unity of Europe was coming about 
step by step, and we have had a number of 
them. Let us not try to say that the United 
States in its efforts to help and to make sure 
that Europe is just as safe as we are, and 
vice versa, that we are trying to dominate, 

I just assure you I have been in this busi- 
ness a long time, and I am quite certain— 
while I can't speak for anybody since I left 
the White House—I do know this—the 
United States does not want a weak Europe; 
they want a strong Europe, and they don't 
want to dominate, they want to be a partner. 

Mr. Cronxrre. And now may we have the 
next question from Denver? 

ALLEN Brecut (professor of history at the 
University of Denver and vice president of 
the English Speaking Union, Denver 
Branch). I have a question I would like to 
ask of all three of our European cousins if 
I might. We study a great deal of Euro- 
pean history in the United States, and we do 
it because we think it offers certain object 
lessons. One of those lessons, I think, is 
that Europe has always been concerned 
basically with Europe, in setting the Euro- 
pean house in order all the time from the 
Congress of Vienna perhaps to the present 
moment, Now, we Americans are interested 
in a very broad world. We see Islam rising, 
we see people in India, Africa, South Amer- 
ica. Now, this is going to be a better world, 
and you have said that over and over again. 
My question is how genuinely new will this 
better world be. 

Mr. Cronxrre. May we have the answer 
perhaps from Lord Avon first. 

Lord Avon. I'd like to say first, if I may, to 
you, General Eisenhower; that I thought you 
made your case completely, if I may say so. 
I don't believe people in my country think 
that the United States wants to dominate 
Europe, nor does anybody else. 

As regards your question, sir, about the 
future, in some sense we are like you in this 
island, because our interest also stretches 
over the ocean to Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand, with whom, we remember, we 
were alone in 1940 for a whole year. So in 
that sense our feeling is the same. I would 
hope that we could, in association with our 
European partners with whom we want to 
stand, and in close intimacy with the United 
States, and the Commonwealth, go on build- 
ing this kind of world, I agree with Gen- 
eral Eisenhower that it can be done, and, 
obviously, it must take time. But the tend- 
ency should be there. If we can be outward- 
looking in the sense of thinking of a newly 
emergent nation and in the sense of doing 
all we can to avoid what I think is the 
greatest economic danger today, that the 
richer nations will get richer, the poorer na- 
tions get poorer, that is what we have got to 
set our policies and hearts against, and the 
United States is generously doing and as we 
all must do, not only by aid and money but 
by directing our trade policy to try and get 
that result, 

Mr. CRONKITE. Monsieur Monnet. 

Mr. MONNET. I think that the best way to 
help the underdeveloped countries—some 
steps have already been taken, as I said in 
the beginning of this broadcast. by the decol- 
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onization that, therefore, this country's re- 
sponsibility is essential to action, and then 
by uniting the countries of Europe and in 
partnership with the United States and to- 
gether acting and helping the underdevel- 
oped nations which I don’t think you can 
help except by acting together. That is one 
of the reasons why I think that the partner- 
ship between a united Europe, including 
England, and the underdeveloped nation is 
absolutely essential. 

Mr. CRONKITE. Dr. von Brentano, 

Dr. Von Brentano. Let me first come back 
to the question posed by the journalist in 
London. I did not understand his name. 
We in Germany, we have never the impres- 
sion that the United States has the inten- 
tion to dominate our country; on the con- 
trary, they did all to help us. We think that 
the United States are the largest and most 
powerful country of the free world. It is 
them who have made Germany and Euro- 
pean recovery at all possible. We recognize 
the United States leadership in the free 
world, and more than that, I am convinced 
that the free world can only perform its mis- 
sion if the United States fulfills their task 
of leadership. In the last question, I would 
stress what Mr. Monnet said. It is our com- 
mon task to cooperate In the field of helping 
the underdeveloped countries in the -whole 
world. We must use the OECD in Paris, 
but we can do it also by bilateral and multi- 
lateral treaties, and I think we did something 
in this field. Of course, we must strengthen 
our common efforts, because It's a worldwide 
problem, and perhaps the future of the whole 
world depends on the results of our common 
efforts. 

Mr. CRONKITE. And now may we have a 
question from Brussels, please? 

Question. Mr. Cronkite, I should like to 
put a question to Lord Avon—if we could 
have some of the economic details of his 
plan for disposing of surplus agricultural 
produce is he suggesting that the European 
countries should continue paying subsidies 
to European farmers, in order to get rid of 
goods which are needed in Europe, and what 
is the scheme to be adopted for disposing of 
these goods in the countries which need 
them? 

Lord Avon. I will try to answer that. I 
was not trying to tell the European countries 
how they should manage their economies in 
respect to agriculture. I cannot imagine any- 
thing more calculated to give everybody a 
bad headache than to attempt a thing of 
that Kind. I was only suggesting that we 
face the consequence of the policies, which 
is that there are great and will be increasing 
surpluses not only in our country but in the 
United States, Canada, Australia, and other 
great food-producing areas. I was suggesting 
we face that now before it gets In the way of 
machinery and that a method would be that 
we should sit down together and work out, 
which can be done, what these surpluses are 
likely to be over a term of years, where we 
could most usefully channel them to help the 
countries which need them, and having de- 
termined that, there will remain the difficult 
question of finance, which is not insoluble, 
and which the International Bank maybe 
could help us with. 

What seems to me so strange is that in a 
world where there is great need of food, an 
Increasing need, I fear, of foodstuffs in many 
countries, we should be, the richer countries, 
trying to push more food on to each other. 
It doesn't seem to make much sense. 

Mr. CRONKITE. And now may we go to the 
London audience for another question, 
please? 

Bur Bram (a member of the Electrical 
Trades Union Executive Council). I would 
like to ask General Eisenhower if he can 
ever conceive the NATO tion coming 
under the control of the United Nations 
organization. 


Mr. EISENHOWER. Well, I think that that 
is conceivable, of course. As of now, let us 
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not. forget this, that the NATO Treaty is 
drawn within the meaning of the United 
Nations Charter, and has been drawn up 
because of the authority given by that 
charter. If you could conceive, though, of 
NATO going now under the United Nations, 
then you are asking NATO, which was drawn 
up to assure the security of Western Europe 
and the United States and the free world, 
you are asking it to go under the veto of 
the Soviet Union, and for that I have no use 
whatever, I assure you. 

Now, if there is a contrary view on that 
matter among all my associates that are 
participating in this little town meeting this 
morning, I would like to hear it, because 
I would like to see the day come when there 
would be no need for NATO, because the 
United Nations would become so successful 
and the cooperation among the nations of 
the world would be so good that humanity 
could really look forward to an era of uni- 
versal peace with justice. That is a long 
way ahead, and in the meantime I say we'd 
better keep our powder dry, and that means 
keep making sure that we are going to be 
secure and safe. 

Now, I do not for 1 minute believe that 
the free nations will ever be belligerent or 
aggressive. It is truly defensive only that we 
seek this military strength, and as Monnet, 
as the announcer spoke of a little while ago, 
he sald: “We must have a moral and spiritual 
and economic strength to support the mili- 
tary strength, and, indeed, without those 
three factors, you couldn't possibly have a 
military strength of any kind.“ So I say 
NATO is necessary today; maybe one day it 
won't be. 

Mr. Cronxrre. In Denver, is there another 
question? 

Question. Thank you. My name is 
Harper. I am in Denver, Colo. In connec- 
tion with this last question from London, 
and also in connection with what both M. 
Monnet and Herr von Brentano have said, 


“I would like to direct a question to Lord 


Avon, if I may. Lord Avon, do you not be- 
lieve, or do. you believe that an actual politi- 
cal federation, of the NATO countries would 
create really only two governmental agen- 
cles, a union defense force and a union cus- 
toms-free economy, is actually easier to 
achieve now than some of the so-called in- 
termediate steps that are proposed but which 
do not achieve it? It seems to me that both 
the problem of nuclear arms, the trade prob- 
lems which are trying to be handled now by 
means that seem very difficult would be sat- 
isfactorily handled to all the powers if we 
had this actual political federation. Of 
course, you would have two or three other 
little things, union citizenship, union cur- 
rency, and now this union, new wonderful 
medium of communication, but one that 
would create really only two actual govern- 
mental agencies, a union defense force. and 
a union customs-free economy, is easier to 
achieve now than the intermediate steps that 
are . What is your conviction on 
that matter? 

Lord Avon. I don’t—I want to be sure I 
understood you right. You mean on the At- 
lantic basis or a NATO basis? 

Mr. Harrer. Yes, the Atlantic community. 
I am sorry. I meant a political federation 
of the Atlantic community, yes, thank you. 

Lord Avon. Well, personally I agree with 
you, in this sense, I have felt, and I still 
feel that there is a certain danger of NATO 
resolving itself into two large power blocs, 
shall we say, the European power bloc and 
the American power bloc. I wouldn't like 
to see that, because I think you. might then 
find yourself back in some of the difficulties. 
we've had—balance of power in the years 
gone by. I quite realize the immense difi- 
culties that confront Atlantic federation, but 
the important thing is to set. the goal, and 
I would very much like that to be acknowl- 
edged as our goal, and then we can work for 
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it by stages as we agree. So, therefore, sir, 
I think you and I are in complete agreement. 

Mr, Hanrzn. Thank 

Mr. CRONKITE. I believe there Ils a young 
lady in the London audience with a ques- 
tion. 

Mrs. WHEELER (housewife). May I. 
through you, ask General Eisenhower the 
following question. It is sometimes felt that 
Americans do not fully understand the 
multiracial cooperative nature of the British 
Commonwealth. Has it a part to play in 
international affairs, and if so, how would 
be the best way to present it to an American 
audience? 

Mr. EISENHOWER. I didn't quite understand 
the last part of that question when you sald 
is there some way of letting us understand, 
The last part of the question, would you 
please repeat it? 

Mrs. WHEELER. Is there—have we some 
part to play in international affairs, and, if 
so, how would it best be presented to an 


é American audience? 


Mr. EISENHOWER, Well, now, I think I 
would be the first to admit on the part of 
all Americans that we don't know every- 
thing, and I think there is nothing quite so 
important in this whole worlc as that the 
people of the several nations understand 
each other better, their histories, their tradi- 
tions, their ideals, everything about them, 
their education systems. 

Now, I think that, of course, every nation 
in the world has a very great part to play in 
making others-understand the basic issues 
of our time and how we are going to ap- 
proach them because while one country may 
be very strong in economic and military af- 
fairs and politically very influential, the 
fact is that in the moral field every nation 
is the equal of every other if they want to 
take the same, proper standards. I don’t 
see any reasons why little Luxembourg can- 
not give us a voice and a comprehension of 
our moral problems in the world just as 
well as can the United States or anybody 
else, I think what we have to do is to make 
ourselves receptive to the views of others, 
and I mean through people to people, indi- 
viduals, schoolmates with schoolmates and 
professors with professors and cities with 
cities, and when we finally achieve the kind 
of mutual understanding we should have, 
then I will tell you most of the problems of 
the world if they will not be solved, they 
will now begin to be approached with intel- 
ligence rather than with prejudice and with- 
out, you might say, jealousy. 

Mr. CRONKTTE. To all of you gentlemen 
might I say thank you and I might say, in- 
cidentally,; Mrs, Eisenhower is looking very 
well this morning, Mr. Eisenhower. We just 
had a picture of her on the screen, 

Mr. EISENHOWER. Thank you. 

Mr. Cronxtre. Good morning, Mrs. Eisen- 
hower. 

I want to say to all of you gentlemen that 
if you wish to add comments on these ques- 
tions, even though they are directed to a 
single individual, don't hesitate to do so. 

We only have a couple of minutes left but 
let's go to Denver now for another question. 

Question. I would like to ask Sir Anthony 
Eden whether our two countries should con- 
tinue to hold out for on-sight inspection 
in resolving the dilemma of nuclear dis- 
armament. 

Lord Avon. That is an immensely diffi- 
cult technical question, I'm bound to say I 
am not up to date on these things and I 
would drop that answer to General Eisen- 
hower but as the question is asked to me 
I think I should say some measure of in- 
spection I think seems to me indispensable 
and I would hope we would get it for more 
reasons than the nuclear. Once we can get 
the Russians and others to accept the habit 
of international inspection, it will be an 
extremely good thing for the growth of con- 
fidence between the nations. If they find it 
isn’t such a terrible thing after all, then we 
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may have it and it may add confidence 
enormously, Therefore, I hope we shal! get 
a measure of international inspection. 

Mr. EISENHOWER, Well, Anthony, you are 
raising up that old question of a closed so- 
ciety against an open society. 

Lord Avon. Yes. 

Mr, EISENHOWER. We believe our strength 
is that of an open society, let anyone come 
and inspect us. 

Lord Avon. That's it. 

Mr. EISENHOWER. On the other side they 
believe their strength is keep out every un- 
wanted thing, don't listen to contrary views 
and, as a matter of fact, ideas may be a lot 
worse sometimes than bombs, so I agree with 
you. You cannot today just accept some- 
one’s word, “We are going to have no test- 
ing,” We did that for a while, you know. 
We had an interval which we said, “All right; 
we will not do this until we see what the 
other fellow is doing.” 

Lord Avon. That's right. 

Mr, EISENHOWER. All right, he came out of 
the clear sky with 48, I think, brand new and 
very extraordinary experiments and I just for 
one will never agree that we can have a de- 
cent treaty until there is some type of in- 
spection that is approved by our scientists 
as being acceptable. 

Lord Avon. Good, I agree. 

Mr. CRONKITE. Gentlemen, the wonderful 
little Telstar is fast disappearing in the east. 
We have time, perhaps, for one quick ques- 
tion and a quick answer from Brussels. 

QuEsTION. I would like to put a question to 
Mr. Monnet. I hope you will forgive me if it 
is a highly specialized question. 

A lot has been said about the Chinese-Rus- 
sian quarrel and its effect upon the relation- 
ship between Russia and the West or, rather 
the relationship between Russia and the 
Eastern European countries is also changing. 
Especially they are developing a more inde- 
pendent policy. Do you think that this 
opens up new avenues or new means to bridge 
the gap between Eastern Europe and the 
Western community as a whole 
even though there may not be any revolu- 
tion in the economic or political section of 
Europe? 

Mr, Mownert. I think that the most impor- 
tant thing is not so much to pay attention to 
what happens with Russians but what hap- 
pens with us. I think if we give full atten- 
tion to ourselves, mainly, if we finish and 
complete this unity of Europe with England 
and establish a partnership between this part 
of the world and the United States, then 
many of the problems which are now raised 
are going to be solved by themselves. It is 
what we do because of ourselves in strength- 
ening ourselves that has effect on the others, 
not what we do because of others. I suggest 
that that's the way to go about it. 

Mr. CRONKITE. Mr. Monnet, thank you so 
much. Lord Avon, good night to you sir, in 
London. 

Lord Avon. Good night. 

Mr. Cronxrre. Dr. Von Brentano, good 
night to you in Bonn. 

Dr. Von Brentano. Good night. 

Mr. CRONETTE. Mr. Monnet, in Brussels, 
and to you, President Eisenhower in Denver. 

Mr. EISENHOWER. Well, good night to ali 
of you. It has been a pleasant experience. 
It's good to see so many old friends. 

Mr. CRONKITE. Thank you, gentlemen. 
Thus ends this experiment in communica- 
tions, the first Town Meeting of the World. 
We want to say that our reception in the 
United States was marvelous. All the pic- 
tures of all of you talking to the other, and 
I only wish that the French had permitted 
us to transmit these pictures back to you at 
the same time. 

We hope that what we have done here to- 
day at the Columbia Broadcasting System 
with the cooperation of the European Broad- 
casting Union and that marvelous little Tel- 
star 7,000 miles out there in space will be 
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the forerunner of many face-to-face meet- 
ings of the world statesmen. We hope to 
have another one soon on CBS but not just 
for discussion of our problems, for public 
elucidation, but perhaps eventually for set- 
tlement of our problems for the public’s wel- 
fare in what may well be, thanks to elec- 
tronics, a new age of diplomacy. Thank 
you, gentlemen, and good day. 


Fiscal Nonsense From the Reader’s Digest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reader's Digest is supposedly read by 13 
million people every month. If this is 
true than 13 million people were misled 
by an article which appeared in the May 
1963, edition of this magazine entitled 
“The Real Truth About the Federal 
Budget.” 

The following analysis of the article 
was made by the Democratic National 
Committee and refutes this so-called 
real truth: 


AN ANALYSIS OF AN ARTICLE ENTITLED “THE 


REAL TRUTH ABOUT THE FEDERAL BUDGET,” 

PRINTED IN THE May 1963 Issue OF READER'S 

DicesT 

The charge: The budget is higher than 
any previous President has “dared” to pro- 


pose. 

The truth: Our economy is larger and our 
population greater than under any President. 
By the end of 1964, there will be 10 million 
more Americans than there were the day 
President Kennedy took office, An increasing 
Federal workload is therefore inevitable and 
necessary. 

The charge: Our national debt has 
“swollen” to more than $300 billion. - 

The truth: Eighty percent of the public 
debt was incurred during wartime. In addi- 
tion, Federal debt since the end of World 
War II has grown very modestly—only 18 
percent—compared with the 400 percent 
State and local net debt, the 204 percent 
corporate net debt, and the 382 percent per- 
sonal net debt. 

The charge: Nondefense spending has 
“soared” under the present administration. 

The truth: Federal nondefense spending 
in the administrative budget is a smaller 
proportion of gross national product than it 
was in 1939 and 1949, and is the same pro- 
portion of gross national product as it was 
in 1959. 

The charge: President Kennedy has not 
kept his word to hold nondefense spending 
for fiscal 1964 below fiscal 1963 levels. 

The truth: The President has kept his 
word. He promised to hold the line on 
spending for all purposes other than defense, 
space, and interest on the debt. Apart from 
these three categories, budget expenses will 
increase less between 1961 and 1964 than 
they did between 1958 and 1961, Further- 
more, defense, space, and interest account 
for more than 70 percent of the increased 
expenditures since 1961. The article falsely 
included space and interest in the nonde- 
fense category. 

The charge: Federal budget deficits have 
eroded more than half the pre-World War II 
value of money, savings and social security. 

The truth: There is no direct relationship 
between Federal administrative budget 
deficits and a drop in the value of the dollar. 
There have been deficits in 5 of the past 6 
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fiscal years; and yet wholesale prices are now 
lower than they were in 1958, while con- 
sumer prices have risen less than any com- 
parable period since World War II. 

The charge: The budget does not disclose 
the full scope of Government spending. 

The truth: The Kennedy administration 
has disclosed in great detail the public enter- 
prise fund expenditures. It has not con- 
cealed the fact that it proposes to speed up 
the sale of Government assets, such as 
mortgages and other loans. And it has given 
more emphasis to trust fund expenditures 
than ever before in American budget history. 

The charge: The budget does not tell the 
whole story, because the Government will 
commit itself this year for certain spending 
in future years. 

The truth: Budget expenditures and new 
obligational authority are not the same 
thing. They are quite different. Their sums 
cannot be added, and the amounts of each, 
in any one year, have no direct relationship. 
Furthermore, Congress must approve any 
future spending to which a Government 
agency obligates itself. 

The charge: So-called back-door spend- 
ing is deceitful, and a policy of fiscal in- 
sanity for bypassing Congress. 

The truth: Back-door spending does not 
bypass Congress. It is mainly a question of 
which committees in Congress handle cer- 
tain spending proposals, and it was started 
by the Hoover administration in 1932, All 
back-door spending legislation must be 
approved twice by the full House and the full 
Senate. 


The All-time Record 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I seek the privilege of joining 
with my colleagues in congratulating the 
Honorable Cart Vinson on his matchless 
record of service to this House. 

Almost 50 years of continuous service 
to the Nation—no Member has held 
a seat in this Chamber so long. Almost 
30 years as chairman of a major com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives— 
no Member has held a chairmanship so 
long. This is a record, Mr. Speaker, that 
may never be surpassed. 

The residents of the Sixth Congres- 
sional District of the State of Georgia 
chose wisely and well when they first 
elected young Cart Vuyson in the year 
1914, They could not, of course, see into 
the future. They could not foresee the 
long and historic service that lay ahead, 
but they did choose a Representative 
that was qualified and able to serve his 
district, his State, and the Nation in 
whatever capacity the needs of the times 
would dictate. 

Chairman Vuyson has been honored 
by the leadership from both sides of 
the aisle this past week, but the great- 
est honor has been done to him by his 
own constituents. Twenty-five times 
they have reaffirmed their confidence in 
him, and this perhaps is the greatest 
honor of all. 

When one thinks back over the events 
of the past half-century he is staggered 
by the onrush of great historical achieve- 
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ments. America was a second-class 
power when Car. Vuvson first. came to 
Washington—today we stand first in 
power and first in prestige. It has taken 
two world wars and a scientific and tech- 
nological revolution to bring this change 
about, and Cari Vivson has played a 
major role in shaping events. 

The America of 1914 seems a far and 
distant place to us now. The raw fron- 
tier of the West was still not finally 
tamed—our Nation still lived by the 
principles of McGuffey’s Reader and the 
stories of Horatio Alger. Young CARL 
Vinson was a product of that America 
and it lives within him still. 

He represents all that is best in the 
American tradition. The rugged, pio- 
neering spirit, and the strong streak of 
independence. The realistic mind that 
judges other men on what they can do, 
and not on what others say. These traits 
are characteristic of the America of 50 
years ago, and we are the losers as we 
move away from that point in time. I 
wish we could capture that youthful ex- 
uberance again. 

If the honorable chairman of our 
Armed Services Committee was to retire 
today his place in our history books 
would be secure. Fortunately, we can 
expect to have his experience and talent 
with us for a long time to come. Mr. 
Speaker, it is right and proper that we 
pause this week to pay him the homage 
he has so richly earned. 


Captive Nations Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I should like to supplement my 
earlier remarks on the occasion of Cap- 
tive Nations Week by including editorials 
on the subject which appeared in re- 
cent issues of two leading newspapers 
in Union County, N.J. 

On July 12, the Daily Journal of Eliza- 
beth published an editorial entitled, 
“The Need for Captive Nations Week,” 
and on July 15, the Courier-News of 
Plainfield published one entitled, “Cap- 
tive Nations Remembered,” both of which 
I am sure our colleagues will find inter- 
esting and constructive. 

The editorials follow: 

Tux NEED ror CAPTIVE Nations WEEK 

Observance of Captive Nations Week, des- 
ignated for July 14-20, reminds Americans 
of the plight of the liberty-starved millions 
in other lands and the continuing menace of 
aggressive communism to any people who 
do not resist every moment. This is the 
5th year for this encouraging observance, 
which was established’ by Federal legisla- 
tion and is reactivated each year by Presi- 
dential and other proclamations. 

Captive Nations Week has an impact on 
the other side of the Iron Curtain. A Rus- 
sian voice recently asked why the United 
States persists in this observance and said 
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that the cause is “as much a dead horse as 
the Hungarian question.” 

Nevertheless in those words there is 
abundant purpose in persisting. The Hun- 
garian question will not die, unless the free 
people of the world permit the Communists 
to erase it from the United Nations agenda, 
cease to warn that another Hungary is 
sible wherever vigilance is relaxed, and to 
press for retribution, 

To make Captive Nations Week expressive, 
free people here and in other countries must 
keep alive the Hungarian question; must 
insist on fulfillment of Russian pledges of 
elections in Eastern European countries un- 
der Kremlin domination, and inclusion of 
the right of self-determination for them 
on the United Nations calendar. 

These objectives cannot be accomplished 
overnight or in a year, but perseverance and 
the weight of public sentiment in the free 
world can be effective. Captive Nations 
Week is dedicated to that accomplishment. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS REMEMBERED 


The observance of Captive Nations Week, 
July 14-20, was started 4 years ago following 
the unanimous passage of a joint congres- 
sional resolution which has now become 
public law, adopted by Congress in July, 1959. 
The law provides that each year this Nation 
shall renew its pledge and continue its ef- 
forts “until such times as freedom and inde- 
pendence shall have been achieved for all the 
captive nations of the world.” 

The enslavement of a substantial part of 
the world’s population by the Communists 
makes a mockery of the idea of peaceful co- 
existence between the peoples of the United 
States and other peoples. 

When the spokesmen for Soviet Russia 
make ridiculous charges of colonialism 
against nations of the free world, the United 
States and others are aware of the subjuga- 
tion of nations behind the Iron Curtain in 
Eastern Europe and in Asia. We are aware of 
the wall in Berlin, the denial of freedom in 


These submerged nations look to the 
United States as the citadel of human free- 
doms. 

Captive Nations Week provides the Amer- 
ican people with a chance to show the peo- 
ples of Eastern Europe that they are not 
forgotten. It provides our Government with 
a chance to capitalize on Soviet weakness 
by taking the Initiative in the cold war. 

It can do so by (1) retaining the issue of 
Hungary on the agenda of the United Na- 
tions, (2) raising the question of Soviet 
treaty pledges to hold free elections in 
Eastern Europe in all negotiations with the 
Kremlin, (3) placing the question of the 
denial of the right of self-determination to 
the peoples of East-Central Europe on the 
agenda of every session of the United 
Nations. 

In short, Captive Nations Week is an ex- 
cellent way to tell the Communists that we 
refuse to be buried and that we shall not 
compromise our innermost principles; that 
we intend to preserve peace and finally to 
attain the victory of freedom for all people. 


Stiletto Is Key to an Addict’s Survival 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today inserting in the Appendix the 
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second article in a two-part series that 
appeared in the New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun on June 17 and June 18 
on the subject of youthful dope addic- 
tion. The reporter, Woody Klein, is one 
of the most knowledgeable men in the 
United States on the subject of the 
pressures of city living. He is an expert 
on housing and the conditions that re- 
sult. when housing is substandard, when 
education facilities are inadequate, and 
when job opportunities are scarce. One 
of the byproducts of this kind of slum- 
standard living conditions is dope addic- 
tion. 

This is a story told to Woody Klein in 
person by a young dope addict. in New 
York: 

STILETTO Is KEY To An Anopicr’s SURVIVAL 
(By Woody Klein) 

An outcast in his own block, he im- 
prisons himself during daylight in a base- 
ment cell at the bottom of the tenement. 

The stiletto he carries is his key to sur- 
vival as a dope addict. With it, he can 
steal and get his fix. Without it, he would 
be even more desperate. 

While I was talking with him, he sprawled 
out on a dirty, sagging mattress. He mum- 
bled: 

“The cops look for us. They curse at us. 
They call us all kinds of names. They hate 
addicts. They know who the addicts are. 
Like I been here all my life. They know 
me. Every time they see me they want. to 
pick me up.” 

WANTED TO BE COP 

“They always bother me, I tell you some- 
thing—I wanted to be a narco (narcotics) 
cop once. I had that in mind when I left 
school in the ninth grade * * * but I never 
went back to school. 

I didn't have no habit at the time, but 
I wanted the habit so I could brag about it 
to my friends * * * but now I hate to get 
arrested. When I first got arrested, they hit 
mea while. I'd be crying and they'd throw 
cold water at me and they kick me and 
smack the out of me. 

“They didn’t care. They say, ‘Shut up, 
you junkie.” You know what it is to try 
and kick the habit when they be hitting 
you?» e er 

EAST SIDE PICKINGS 

His dark face showed the pain he was 
recalling. He looked 10 years older than 
his. age. I asked him where and how he 
robbed. 

“All over, mostly 67th Street in the Enst 
Side, around York,” he replied. “I go Into 
the new buildings to score. I go through the 
fire escapes at night and open the windows. 
The people down there, they keep their 
windows open. 

“I been spotted, though, and I been shot 
at, too. The cops chased me. Sure I’m 
frightened when I rob, but I know I’m 
sick and I got to get money * people 
don't help me so I got to take a chance * * *. 

A few times I almost fell off the roofs. 
In the nighttime I'd be running and I don't 
know * * * I think there's another roof there 
* I had to jump and I've been lucky that 
I landed on the other roof. It's far away 
and I had to Jump it. Like it's from here 
* © * to here.” (He got up and walked 
from his mattress about 8 feet to the door- 
way.) 

JEWELRY AND CASH 

“When I go out, I go for jewelry. When I 
see a hi-fi or a portable radio and a TV, I 
don't touch it. I am owly good for jewelry 
and money. I carry this stiletto. I use it 
to jimmy open windows. 

“I use it on the funkies, too. I tried to 
get some stuff off them, once. I went to a 
pusher and got stuff without paying. I just 
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pulled out the knife and told him I ain't got 
no money. He give it tome. I make it. 
“There was another time I was gang-bust- 
ing. I stabbed this guy. They called it at- 
tempted homicide. We stabbed these guys— 
Dragons. We were using drugs in the street. 
I stabbed him in the stomach with a stiletto.” 


STABBED HIM TWICE 


"I stabbed him twice * * me and my 
friends. I joined when I was 15. I was 
bopping with the Viceroys against the Drag- 
ons. I am an old Viceroy. I get a lot of 

from the kids around here because 
I belonged. They do not try and mess with 
me. 

“I take the jewelry and stuff to this guy, 
a racketeer. I know him when I see him. 
He give me the right money for it. I know 
jewelry. I am good at jewelry. He gives me 
up to $600 for one ring. He comes around 
every day. He goes to the bar. 

“He drives up in a big Cadillac. Tou gotta 
do business with him because you can’t 
count on your friends for a fix, you know. 
They got their own habit. My kid brother 
doesn't steal, though. He counts on me. 
He's 14 years old and I get the stuff for him.” 

x MANY PUSHERS 

“But I don't offer no other youngsters a 
fix. I can get into trouble for being a push- 
er. I ain't no pusher. There are a lot of 
pushers around here, you know. and some of 
them are women. There are about eight of 
them. Three push dope. The other five of 
them hustle. They try and beat the men for 
their money. 

“While they lay in bed with them they try 
and take their money. Some get $10 to $50 
as a regular charge. But most of the time 
they charge 85 or $3 * * * whatever they 
can get. I used to go to one of those girls. 
She got no lower than $3 * . 

“There is a lot of gambling on this block, 
too. Cards, shooting dice. Everybody's 
trying to cut each other's throat around here. 
Always trying to make money. Everybody 
wants money in this block. They robbing 
each other and everything * * these push- 
ers, they make the dough.” 

NEXT TIME 


“They get a half a load from uptown, and 
they bring it down here and sell it for $3 
a bag. I cop three bags. It lasts about 20 
minutes. It don't last too long. When I 
use it I got to be thinking about another 
fix every time. I use my money and I'm 
thinking about the next time.” 

As we talked, I pointed to the watercolor 
paintings he had crookedly hung on the 
wall. He seemed almost embarrassed. 

“I do a little bit of art,” he said haltingly. 
“I do my painting—not too tough, but I 
try. I learned to paint in prison but I 
haven't got no paint left. I'd like to paint 
again but I don't think about it much. I 
think about my next fix, don’t even eat 
much. I'm not even hungry. Maybe soda— 
I drink soda, 

“Do I feel sorry for myself? Yeah, I feel 
sorry for myself but I don't want nobody 
else feeling sorry for me because I know 
what Im doing. Im not a baby no more. 
I'm using drugs because I want to, that’s 
all. Nobody ain't putting that dope in my 
arm or that needle,” 

LONG WALES 


“I walk back and forth all day trying to 
figure out how to get $3, trying to get two 
bags, always trying to steal something, al- 
Ways trying to get some money. I don't 
even know what day it is sometimes—Friday, 
Thursday, or Sunday, We drug addicts don't 
worry about what's going on in this town 
or anywhere else. We just worry about 
dope. 

“Some day I'll stop. It could be a year 
from now, 3 years from now; it could be 
tomorrow, next week, but I'll stop, I know 
I will. I'm just waiting. I got to kick this 
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habit. I got to get away from it. The 
stuff don't do nothing for me. It’s killing 
me.” 

The addict’s name is Joe. A few days 
after this interview, he was arrested again 
for unlawful possession of narcotics and 
criminally receiving stolen property. He was 
taken to the 23d precinct nearby, booked, 
and haled into felony court. He’s now 
serving 90 days in the Rikers Island work- 
house. 

Tragically, this is an old story for Joe. 
He's been through it before—and probably 
will go through it many times again. 


Who Are the Unemployed? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most difficult things to find out is just 
who are the unemployed. Time and 
time again, when the Ways and Means 
Committee held hearings on unemploy- 
ment compensation, I tried to get a 
straightforward answer from admin- 
istration spokesmen as to just who make 
up the list of unemployed. They just 
do not know. The figure does include, 
however, part-time workers, students, in 
fact, everyone over 14 years of age who 
has ever asked for a job. 

I believe it is important, Mr. Speaker, 
if we are to deal effectively with the 
problem of unemployment in any of its 
phases that we have accurate informa- 
tion as to exactly how many bona fide 
workers there are, men and women who 
actually want and need jobs and are 
eligible for employment. 

In this connection I would like to in- 
clude, as a part of these remarks, the 
following editorial, Figures Don't Lie, 
But—” from the Dallas Morning News 
of July 16: 

Ficurrs Don'r Læ, Bur 

One of our worst domestic problems, ac- 
cording to many people, is unemployment. 
Government statistics claim that 5.7 per- 
cent of the total work force in this country 
is unemployed. 

The unemployment problem is not as bad 
as these statistics make it sound. The impor- 
portance of these statistics has been much 
exaggerated by those who use them to 
frighten us into acknowledging the neces- 
sity of bigger Government programs designed 
to relieve the plight of the jobless. They are 
also used as the basis for justifying union 
demands for a shorter workweek to spread 
employment around. 

How bad is the unemployment problem? 
What do the statistics really mean? 

A year ago the Labor Department com- 
pleted a series of studies based on a survey 
of persons who were jobless for 5 weeks 
or more in 1961. These studies showed con- 
clusively that the unemployment picture is 
not as black as it has been painted. 

More than half of the jobless surveyed 
were not heads of households upon whom 
others depended for support. Of these who 
were, in one-third of the cases the wife or 
some other member of the family had a job 
when the head of the household became 
unemployed. 

More than one-third of those out of work 
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were wives, children, or other relatives who 
were being provided for by an employed hus- 
band or father. 

Less than half of those surveyed could be 
termed “permanent” members of the labor 
force. A majority had not been working or 
looking for work consistently during the past 
5 years. Of the women surveyed, almost 
three-fourths had been in and out of the 
labor market. from time to time and did not 
require a full-time, steady, job. 

Only 1 worker in 600 left the labor force 
because there was no work available. Many 
people simply did not want to take the kind 
of jobs that were available. 

If the. unemployed have been desperate, 
they have not indicated it by their efforts to 
find new jobs. Only 40 percent of the Jobless 
bothered to try the help-wanted ads. Only 
25 percent wrote letters. A mere 12 percent 
tried to get jobs through their unions or 
private employment agencies, And in only 
12 percent of the cases where the head of the 
household lost his job did another member 
of his family start looking for work. 

The average jobless person is unwilling to 
relocate to get a job. A majority of those 
who were without work for more than 6 
months would not even consider moving to 
another area. 

Among the longtime unemployed, more 
than one-fourth were jobless for noneco- 
nomic reasons. Many were out of work be- 
cause of ill health. Others were waiting for 
the resumption of seasonal jobs. 

Certainly there are many jobless people 
Who could and should be helped. But they 
are not so numerous as Government statistics 
would indicate. Those who do not need help, 
those who do not want help, and those who 
e not be helped by increased Govern- 
ment activity make up a large percentage of 
the so-called unemployed. They should be 
eliminated as a factor in consid the 
scope of the unemployment problem and 
how to deal with it. 


Address by Charles H. Silver, President, 
International Synagogue, June 23, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


+ 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER | 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following address by Charles H. Sil- 
ver, president of the International 
Synagogue, upon the dedication of the 
synagogue at Idlewild International 
Airport in New York. Mr. Silver—who 
is executive assistant for education and 
industrial development to the Mayor of 
New York City—is a man dedicated to 
all mankind generally and especially to 
his faith. His inspiring message should 
be read by all. 

The International Synagogue will 
contain a museum of objects sacred to 
the Jewish people and a library of the 
literature of the Jewish faith for the 
use of world travelers. 

Mr. Silver’s address follows: 

ADDRESS BY CHARLES H. SILVER, PRESIDENT, 
INTERNATIONAL SYNAGOGUE, AT GROUND- 
BREAKING CEREMONIES, JUNE 23, 1963 
A few days ago we mourned the passing 

of a great man of peace, 

A few minutes ago we made it possible 
for the three principal faiths of our time 
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to erect their tabernacles on this ground 
hallowed to the glory of God. 

Here, at the very crossroads of civiliza- 
tion, we are fulfilling one of mankind’s 
oldest dreams, we are proving the power of 
eternal truth, we are declaring the unity of 
Taith. 

The synagogue which wili rise here—with 
its museum and library—was the inspiration 
of simple men and womien who believe in the 
furthering of our ancient concepts of knowl- 
edge, morality, and justice. They were 
moved to shelter the dignity of our Jewish 
way of life and the depth of our gratitude to 
the Creator of all things, in an edifice worthy 
of its exalted purpose. 

Theirs was an inspiration of ideas, of noble 
objectives—certainly not so much of dollars 
as of imperishable human values. And 
these values are enhanced by the fact that 
we are emphasizing them in concert with 
the dreamers and believers and builders 
among our Catholic and Protestant brothers. 

This land is young, and our faith is old, 
but the precepts on which our three great 
religions are founded cannot be measured 
by years. They are ageless. Like the Torah 
and the Commandments and the durable 
wisdom of the prophets, these things are 
timeless. 

The synagogue has been the central co- 
hesive force which has held us together as 
a people. It is the magic ingredient which 
preserved this small chosen handful through 
all the horror of endless wandering, anguish 
and rejection. * 

The synagogue has been the cornerstone 
of our ethical and moral way of life through- 
out a long tormented history. From its altar 
has been generated the lifegiving force of 
the Torah, the sustaining principles of our 
philosophy, the words of fire that have made 
ours a religion of literature. 

This is a day of blessing and dedication— 
of renewed avowal that we are in the hands 
of the Almighty and shall strive to be worthy 
of His keeping. 

The site on which we will construct our 
synagogue, in the very heart of civilization’s 
largest community, has become the gateway 
to the New World with its promise of free- 
dom, liberty, and equality. Symbolically, it 
will stand as a citadel of mankind's better 
self, g our pact with God across 
the skyways of the world. 

Like the torch of liberty that blazed a wel- 
coming light of hope over New York Harbor 
when our fathers sought refuge on these 
shores * * * so bright will be the flame to 
burn eternally before our Ark of the Cove- 
nant. 

Moving and memorable are the words in- 
scribed below “The Lady With the Lamp” 
who thrilled the eyes and hearts of voyages 
approaching our shores: “Give me your 
tired, your poor, your huddled masses yearn- 
ing to breathe free But we will 
carve a new credo on our foundation stone 
for those who come and go from every land: 


“Rest here and read the sacred scroll 
Whose flaming words of faith will never 
fade 
While we preserve the Torah in our soul 
Rest here and pray * * * then journey 
unafraid.” 


And we are not alone in this. 

We can take pride that our expression of 
faith is linked with that of the other great 
religions in a threefold demonstration of 
strength and inspiration for those who seek 
solace, hope, and the serenity of spirit that 
comes from a closeness with our Creator. 

Our times have witnessed not only a tur- 
bulence in the affairs of nations, but a ter- 
rible uncertainty and growing fear that our 
material civilization—despite the benefits of 
scientific achievement—or, perhaps because 
of them is doomed to disaster. 
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Again this, we here and now join in this 
triple hymn of thanksgiving to express in 
stone and steel our faith in the future. That 
is what we are forging here today—a thing 
that would be possible in few other parts of 
the world—a shield against distrust and dis. 
may to protect freedom and human decency. 

It is our answer to the hate breeders, the 
fear makers and the warmongers. 

In this House of God will burn the eternal 
light of Israel. Within its walls will be 
heard the thundering voices of wisdom—and 
in its keeping, as at the altars of the other 
great faiths represented here, will be guarded 
the conscience of humanity. 

This is God's will and we are doing God's 
work as we break ground for His House. 

Some of you may have wondered—and may 
still wonder—as I reach the close of my re- 
marks—why I chose to underline the mutual 
participation of the two other great faiths 
by making reference to the recent passing 
of Pope John. 

It is not merely that he is in our hearts 
because of the efforts he made to protect the 
Jews of Hungary from the Nezi terror. It 
is not only because he sought to expunge 
from Christian doctrine the invidious refer- 
ences to the Jews, It is not just that we re- 
member the simple, cordial way in which he 
greeted a delegation from the United Jewish 
Appeal in 1960 with the words: “I am Joseph, 
your brother,” nor the sympathetic attitude 
he always showed toward Israel and all that 
is being done there. 

I speak of him, as we prayed for him in 
many of our temples, not as a member of an- 
other faith, but as a notable representative 
of the human race and of the finer things to 
which it can aspire. 

In doing so, I break tradition—as he broke 
tradition—to cross any narrow boundaries of 
creed and confirm the fact that the basic 
premise of all faiths is similar and that we 
seek the same God on our separate paths, 

Our Holy Word teaches us that “What a 
man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” In this 
International Synagogue each man will be 
able to share the thoughts of his heart in a 
close communion with the Almighty. 

Within these walls he will find his per- 
sonal God. He will call upon Him with all 
his heart and with all his soul and with all 
his might and will find answer in the inner 
strength to meet the challenges of today. 

This is the tribute and the testament we 
lift to immortalize our way of life. Beside 
the throb of motors and the roar of traffic, 
where man has learned to diminish time and 
space, our synagogue will stretch to the far 
reaches of Heaven and touch the earth with 
the wings of tomorrow. 

Here, we shall build with faith in man- 
kind's forever. We shall build with firm 
conviction that a just God will preserve us 
as a people and safeguard the future of our 
children. 


We shall build a tabernacie whose walls 
will be strong as love is strong, as unity is 
strong, as democracy is strong—and the 
strength we find in these things, and in 
ourselves, is the strength we receive from 
the Almighty. 

We lift our hearts in prayer to the King 
of the Universe as we lift a new throne for 
His dominion over the air and the land and 
the sea. 

Humbly beseeching His blessing, we break 
this sacred ground to build for the glory of 


It is our prayer as we prepare to raise our 
new house of worship, a shrine for the word 
of God, a refuge in the world of men, an- 
other Zion, lighting the way for those who 
travel on the wings of the future. 

To them we say: “Rest here and pray, 
then journey—unafraid,” 
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Southern Idaho’s New Slogan, “Benne- 
ville—Please Include Us Out“ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the second of a series of articles on why 
“Bonneville’s multimillion-dollar annual 
losses and areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment are not wanted in 
southern Idaho.” 

Editorial after editorial and article 
after article in the press of southern 
Idaho discloses a widespread opposition 
to Interior Secretary Udall’s unwar- 
ranted and untenable action in extend- 
ing the Boneville power marketing area 
into southern Idaho. 

Mr. T. E. Roach, the president of the 
Idaho Power Co., which now serves most 
of the southern Idaho area, has issued a 
timely and factual statement relative to 
the Secretary’s unsound action. 

If the southern Idaho area were ill 
served and at high rates, there might be 
some excuse for bringing in low-priced 
subsidized Bonneville power. This is not 
the case, however. Idaho Power Co. has 
long been a pioneer in areawide cover- 
age at rates well below the national 
average. The precentage load growth on 
the Idaho Power Co. system has for 
many years exceeded that on the Bonne- 
ville system. The invasion of the terri- 
tory of such an outstanding electric 
company by a tax-free subsidized Fed- 
eral power system that is now losing $18 
million annually is totally unwarranted. 

The following article taken from the 
Idaho Daily Statesman of Boise, Idaho, 
on June 10, 1963, included Mr. Roach's 
statement: 

ROACH ANSWERS CHURCH ON BONNEVILLE 

POWER 

T. E. Roach, Idaho Power Co. president, 
Sunday issued the following statement in 
replying to recent comments by U.S. Senator 
FRANK H. Democrat of Idaho, on the 
expansion of Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion into southern Idaho: 

“My attention has been called to the last 
Washington news letter from the office of 
Senator PRANK CHURCH which devotes itself 
almost entirely to an endorsement of and an 
attempted justification for the inclusion of 
southern Idaho in the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration marketing area. 

LOWER RATE DISCUSSED 

“The opening paragraphs of that letter 
make much of a proposed reduction in 
wholesale rates to a very small number of 
public power distributors, now customers of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and who serve 
a mere handful of the total electric customers 
in southern Idaho. The Senator describes 
this as a ‘dramatic beginning’ of what Bon- 
neville’s invasion may mean to southern 
Idaho. Strangely enough, he fails to ex- 
plain by what Federal bookkeeping magic the 
substitution of Bonneville as the marketing 
agent for the power heretofore produced and 
sold by the Bureau of Reclamation can sud- 
denly produce a reduction in the cost of that 
power by 40 percent. It will be the self- 
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same power now produced in the same Bu- 
reau plants, manned by the same Bureau 
employees whose wages, I am sure, will not 
be reduced, and delivered to the wholesale 
customers over the same facilities as has 
been the case for 20 years. The costs of 
generating and delivering that power are not 
going to be one penny less under Bonneville 
than it was under the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. If anything, it will be higher in cost 
because Bonneville always does things in a 
more grandiose way than does the more ma- 
ture Bureau of Reclamation. Certainly the 
Senator will not say that Bonneville will 
make up out of its treasury the difference 
between cost and this proposed new. selling 
price because Bonneville freely admits it is 
now losing $18 million a year and that deficit 
certainly provides no source of funds to 
satisfy the payout obligations of the Bureau 
of Reclamation. It will be interesting in- 
deed to learn by what process of Washington 
bookkeeping this miraculous accomplish- 
ment is to be achieved. It must be alchemy 
of a new and different type. 


AGREES ON DAMS COST 


“The letter also contains another very in- 
teresting and even more startling statement 
in attempting to justify this new Bonneville 
move when the Senator observes that our 
Snake River provides over one-fourth of the 
annual flow at the big Government dams on 
the lower Columbia and that ‘our tax money 
has helped build these mighty dams.’ Here- 
tofore, not only the Senator but every pub- 
lic power advocate has urged most strenu- 
ously that Federal power dams are always 
self-supporting and cause no drain whatso- 
ever on the taxpayers of Idaho and of the 
Nation. Today, however, the Senator says 
our tax money has helped build these mighty 
dams. Nothing could be truer but this is the 
first. time that we have had a public admis- 
sion from a responsible source of something 
which. every intelligent taxpayer has always 
known. 

“As has always been the case with the 
ardent advocates of public power, docu- 
mented facts and experience are glossed over 
as wholly unimportant. An example of this 
is found in the Senator's letter when he 
lauds the superior equalities of Federal elec- 
tric power as the creator of industry, payrolls, 
and new wealth and implies thereby that 
those areas of north Idaho, Oregon, and 
Washington within the orbit of Bonneville 
power have enjoyed greater economic pros- 
perity than has southern Idaho. I am sure 
that the Senator has seen and read the docu- 
mented evidence we have prepared and pub- 
lished which completely destroys any possible 
justification for a claim of that character.” 

REVIEWS: PHOSPHATE HISTORY 


“In another area of attempted justification 
for the Bonneville invasion much space is 
devoted to the promise it holds for the phos- 
phate industry. In a recent letter to Assist- 
ant Interior Secretary Holum, I made the ob- 
servation that our many years of experience 
in serving the phosphate industry of eastern 
Idaho and the part we played in initially in- 
troducing that industry to Idaho gave us a 
background of experience in that field which 
I was sure was not possessed by anybody in 
either the Department of the Interior or the 
Bonneville Power Administration, upon 
which evidently Senator Crurcr relies for 
his information. The only experience either 
of those departments has had in the field of 
phoephate production has been in supplying 
the Victor Chemical Co. at Silver Bow, Mont., 
and in contrast with the development 
and accomplishments of the industry in 
southern Idaho that at Silver Bow has been 
a complete failure despite the availability of 
Bonneville power. Yet in spite of that Silver 
Bow experience, not only these departments 
but now the Senator continue to evangelize 
on the virtues of Bonneville power as though 
their experience at Silver Bow had been any- 
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thing but a failure when It comes to assuring 
growth and expansion,” 
CITES SIMPLOT PROTEST 


“Only a few days ago I received a copy 
of a letter addressed to the Senator by the 
vice president and general manager of the 
J. R. Simplot Co. at Pocatello—the orig- 
inator, and father of the phosphate business 
in southern Idaho—who pointed out to him 
the complete fallacy of the Bonneville line 
of reasoning, Which the Senator evidently 
has adopted, as to ‘the beneficial effect. of 
Bonneville power on that industry. This 
same man of long practical experience and 
responsibility likewise ridiculed the claimed 
potential job and payroll increase which the 
totally inexperienced Interlor and Bonneville 
personnel preach as gospel.” 

WANTS “RECORD STRAIGHT” 

“Iam not indulging here in bitter recrim- 
inations’ but making simple, plain state- 
ments of fact in an endeavor to keep the 
record straight. I want to be sure that the 
taxpayers of the State and the public gen- 
erally have something tangible by which to 
measure the accuracy and truthfulness of 
these grandiose but unsupported claims of 
superiority of the public power advocates 
which come from only thin air. These are 
but a few examples of the shallow and irre- 
sponsible type of thinking in Federal agen- 
cies in Washington and elsewhere used as 
the excuse for programs such as this Bonne- 
ville invasion of southern Idaho. 

“If BPA is allowed to invade southern 
Idaho, the taxpayers would end up holding 
the bag. The taxpayers would pay the bill, 
Just as Senator CHurcH finally admits these 
same yers are not only paying the 
bill for the capital cost of the dams on the 
Columbia River but also for Bonneville’s 
annual losses. Moreover, the same tax- 
payers would pay for the wholesale rate re- 
duction of which Senator CHURCH is so 
proud,- because no amount of bookkeeping 
magic can lower production costs, and Bon- 
neville operations are too deeply in the red 
to make up the differente,” Roach concluded. 


Space Age Cave Dweller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


P OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, A. N. 
Brunson, president of the Brunson In- 
strument Co., of Kansas City, is a con- 
stituent of whom I am truly proud. He 
has on his own built one of the finest 
precision optical instrument factories in 
the world. 

Also on his own, while three adminis- 
trations, the Congress, and State and 
local governments have discussed the 
shelter problem over the years, Mr. 
Brunson proceeded to build one of the 
few underground manufacturing facili- 
ties in the United States and indeed the 
world. He did this with no assistance or 
encouragement from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. He did it in the face of de- 
risive remarks about “Brunson’s Folly.” 
The plant is the sole American source 
of supply for many of the precision opti- 
cal instruments so essential to our na- 
tional security in the space age. “Brun- 
son’s Folly” has now become “Brunson’s 
landmark of progress,” not only in the 
field of precision instrument manufac- 
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ture, but also in the civil defense pro- 
gram. His factory is not only a fallout 
shelter, but is also blast-resistant. 

He has proven that industry can and 
will take protective measures against 
nuclear attack. He stands as an example 
to the Nation. It is for these reasons 
I have asked that his statement before 
Subcommittee No, 3 of the House Armed 
Services Committee, relating to HR. 
3516, be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, as follows: 


My name is A. N. Brunson, president of the 
Brunson Instrument Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
I am here in general support of HR. 3516, 
the O. C. D. Shelter program, which you have 
before you. I am here, not as one who has 
a vague belief in protection against the 
hazards of the nuclear age, but as one who 
in a small way has done something about it, 

Brunson Instrument Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
has already made extensive research and 
plans toward providing adequate shelter, not 
only for our own employees and our business, 
but for many additional persons in the case 
of nuclear attack. 

We have developed a complete manufac- 
turing plant in an underground excavation 
specifically designed and developed to meet 
our manufacturing needs. This plant con- 
sists of 140,000 square feet which has been 
blasted out of the side of a limestone bluff. 
It is so located and constructed that it is 
relatively safe from flood, tornado, earth- 
quake, or nuclear bomb (except through a 
direct hit). 

As for flood, it is situated so high on the 
bluff above the Blue River that flood waters 
could not possibly touch any part of it. 

While tornadoes are frequent in this area 
we have no fear of damage from such a 
disturbance. 

Kansas City has had a few earthquakes 
over the years, the Iatest on Christmas morn- 
ing 1961. Others have been felt in Kansas 
City in 1948, 1939, 1931, and 1895. 

As for bombing, the description of the 
plant which follows will explain the steps 
taken to make this one of the few plant sites 
in the world which would be relatively safe, 
except from a direct bomb hit. 

Several main thoroughfares afford reason- 
ably good access to the plant at the present 
time. Under construction, but not com- 
plete, is a six-lane highway which will serve 
as an expressway for the city. This will come 
within one block of the plant, with a turn- 
off at the plant. 

Our own engincering staff, together with 
Mr. James Dickson, consulting engineer, con- 
ducted the evaluation and made preliminary 
design studies. Construction of the plant 
was started in 1954. 

The general configuration of the plant 
consists of six east and west tunnels and 
seven north and south tunnels, with columns 
15 by 65 feet between tunnels. A sheer cliff 
approximately 67 feet high extends from the 
floor of the plant to the top of the front face. 
Rock and shale formation starts 24 feet be- 
low the floor and goes to the surface. 

It was originally intended that the ceiling 
height should be 11 feet, however, during 
the blasting operations a seam was located 
in the Bethany Falls limestone which puts 
the ceiling height at something over 12 feet, 
before. the concrete floor Is laid. This seam 
resulted In a very smooth ceiling surface. 
And, not a single roof bolt was required. 

The factory concrete floor is sealed with 
a concrete sealer to prevent dust. The walls 
and ceilings are natural rock, sealed with 
Latex. Where necessary for a straight wall 
we have installed concrete blocks. In some 
cases these walls are only 5 feet high, and 
in others they extend to the ceiling. The 
entire area Is painted white and all surfaces 
in both plant and offices can be washed with 
water or vacuum cleaned. 
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In the office, which consists of 7,750 square 
feet plus 1,000 square feet of equipment 
area, the floors are concrete with asphalt tile. 
The suspended acoustical ceiling is hung 
from the rock above, with approximately 
8 feet of airspace between. The ceiling 
high partitions are joined to the acoustical 
ceiling. All partitions, except in the Presi- 
dent's office which is walnut paneled, are 
movable and are composed of gypsum board 
set in aluminum channeling and painted 
with Coroflake paint. The lobby is finished 
in. Tennessee Orchard Sandstone, and the 
front entrance is so arranged that the sand- 
stone provides a barrier against shock waves 
caused by bombing. 

This plant, to our knowledge, is the only 
underground facility in the United States 
constructed specifically for that purpose and 
entirely without Government financing or 
aid. 

The equipment required to air condition 
an underground area for use as storage, 
manufacturing facility, or office space does 
not differ materially from that required for 
structures above ground. The application 
and design of the equipment is vastly 
affected, however, by the surrounding tem- 
perature conditions and other factors that 
are favorable in underground areas but not 
found in above ground installations. 

All air is filtered regardless of whether 
it is fresh air from the outside or recirculated 
air from the factory. Galvanized iron duct- 
work carries the conditioned air through- 
out the areas. And, because of the manner 
in which the plant was excavated, all of the 
tunnels form natural air flow ducts so that 
we have a constant air flow to all parts of 
the plant, without any dead spots. 

The sewers are connected directly to the 
city sewers and our water supply is furnished 
by the city. All sewer pipes are graded for 
drainage and are in the rock under the 
plant floor. Water pipes are also buried 
in the rock beneath the concrete floor. Due 
to the high location of the plant we should 
have no difficulty with sewer drainage, even 
if the entire Kansas City sewer system were 
destroyed due to hostilities or other causes. 

The plant is now supplied by 300 kilovolt- 
ampere 13.8 by 208 120/four-wire electrical- 
distribution systems. Three 100-kilovolt- 
ampere transformers are located above 
ground approximately over the center of the 
plant to allow for a minimum requirement 
of copper for distribution of the electrical 


energy. 

Factory type flourescent lighting fixtures 
are suspended below the channels in the 
factory area. In the offices all lighting is 
recessed in the acoustical ceilings. Lights 
in the office area have low brightness, non- 
glaring lens. 

While the above is a general description of 
our plant and the pictures herein will give 
you a general idea of its appearance it is 
only in seeing it that one can realize how 
satisfactory such a plant can be. I would like 
therefore to invite each and every one of 
you to make us a visit at any time it is con- 
venient for you. We are more than happy 
to have the opportunity to show our plant 
and explain its various features. 

A few things remain to be done to make 
our plant completely habitable and relative- 
ly safe in the event of nuclear fallout. 
However, it is now. stocked as a fallout 
shelter for 3,340 people with— 

464 cartons biscuit (16,704 pounds). 

668 drums for water storage. 

680 polyethylene bag liners. 

67 sanitation kits. 

2 medical kits (A). 

10 medical kits (C). 

1 Geiger counter (0-50 mr/hr). 

1 Survey meter (0-50 r/hr). 

1 Dosimeter (0-20 r). 

1 Dosimeter (0-100 r). 

1 Dosimeter charger. 

For a shelter which is adequate to pro- 
tect approximately 7,000 people we still 
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require an auxiliary electrical unit to func- 
tion in case of failure of commercial pow- 
er, which would be required to keep the 
air circulating throughout the plant; an aux- 
iliary gas supply and auxiliary water supply, 
both of which could be obtained on our 
own property by drilling the necessary wells. 
The water supply would be highly desirable 
to obtain water to furnish a water curtain 
in our intake air tunnel. Also, the openings 
need further reinforcement if blast protec- 
tion is required. 

We would need a total of 500 tons of 
refrigeration whereas we have 50 tons at 
present, to house 7,000 people. A propor- 
tionate increase in refrigeration would be 
required to house the 3,340 people now slated 
to be housed here under the present pro- 
gram (200 tons approximately). This is an 
estimate for very light usage, assuming that 
this is for a condition of more or less hiber- 
nation, not working conditions, for a period 
of protection during heavy fallout. 

We should have 500 kilowatts of elec- 
tricity, which should be installed in 100-kilo- 
watt Increments so that if one unit were 
lost we would still have some service, where- 
as if only one unit were used we would be 
completely out of business should it be 
lost. 

We question our responsibility as a private 
industry to be required to furnish these 
facilities for the general public. If they 
were furnished we would be pleased to keep 
them in good operating condition. 

These services would not only be required 
to make our plant habitable in the case of 
a nuclear attack, but would be required to 
get it back into immediate operation after 
its usage as a shelter was no longer required, 
when the very life of the Nation would be at 
stake. 

These generators would be more than ade- 
quate to operate the plant after the emer- 
ae until commercial power became avail- 
able. = 

Some of the reasons we feel the Federal 
Government should want Brunson Instru- 
ment Co. to get into: operation as soon as 
possible after an attack are: 

(a) Brunson ‘Instrument Co. is a manu- 
facturer of precision instruments used ex- 
tensively by the armed services and by the 
missile and space industry and construction. 
These instruments require a highly stable, 
vibration-free factory, with fully controlled 
humidity and temperature. It was to obtain 
these factors that our underground facility 
was planned. The location we had at the 
time of this decision was subject to a great 
deal of vibration, dust, and noise, which 
an underground plant would overcome. 

(b) Brunson Instrument Oo. was the first 
to develop a system of application of optical 
alinement equipment to provide coordinate 
measurement and linear measurement to 
accuracies heretofore never obtained. 

(c) We are constantiy in the process of 
developing new instruments in our labora- 
tories for special usage by the Government 
and private industries. 

(d) We are the first contractor to be li- 
censed by AEC for the application of tritium 
for Army Compasses. 

(e) We have designed and developed a 
number of instruments for the armed sery- 
ices. In the early stages of developing the 
internal reading theodolites we redesigned 
and made the instruments far more accurate 
than the original design. 

There is considerable requirement for 
theodolites and like equipment, which the 
armed services are presently procuring from 
a foreign source. 

American manufacturers have been handi- 
capped in bidding on this requirement due 
to the fact that the specifications call out 
the foreign instrument and it is not feasible 
to expect an American manufacturer to 
compete pricewise, at the price they have 
to pay for labor and material, with an in- 
strument which the foreign concern has al- 
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ready developed. And, even this foreign in- 
strument does not meet the exact needs of 
the military and the missile and space in- 
dustry. 

Brunson Instrument Company is presently 
under an agreement with the U.S. Army 
Engineer District, New York, of the Corps of 
Engineers, and the St. Louis District U.S. 
Army Engineers, to produce such an instru- 
ment in the case of an emergency. It is 
urgent therefore that such an instrument 
be developed under American standards 
which will fulfill the requirement of the 
armed services is a more complete and satis- 
factory manner than the instrument which 
is presently being procured under European 
specifications. 

Our military has elected to buy what they 
thought was a very precise instrument. It 
is, in the terms of surveying, but not in the 
terms of alinement. 

Brunson Instrument Co, is one of the lead- 
ers in the world in accurate alinement in- 
struments. These instruments have been 
developed with our own capital and initia- 
tive. 

Finally, after contacting our military, we 
were able to convince sufficient numbers of 
these agencies that we might be able to make 
a theodolite and we have recently been 
awarded a contract to make a theodolite (to 
the foreign specifications). But, in order to 
get the award we were forced to bid ex- 
tremely low because of the exchange setup 
between buying American and foreign 
80 


urces. 

This is the first production order of the- 
odolites ever granted to an American manu- 
facturer. 

We are eliminating some of the areas in 
our instrument that have given inaccuracies 
in the European instrument. If we could be 
allowed to redesign an instrument for Amer- 
ican use in our space and missile program 
that would incorporate some of the features 
of the European surveying instrument and 
our own American industrial alinement in- 
struments, we are sure that a far better in- 
strument could be developed to meet the 
needs of the and missile industries. 

For much of the work being done in the 
missile and space field, a short focus instru- 
ment is required. This is not available un- 
der the present specifications but would be 
available in an instrument of American de- 
sign. 

There are also two other instruments that 
are being from European sources 
only, which need to be developed by an 
American source to conform to American 
type of manufacturing and to build these 
instruments greater accuracies than are at 
present available from the European source. 

With the above instruments, and the spec- 
lalized industrial alinement instruments that 
we have developed for use on the various 
space, missile, and aircraft programs, we be- 
Heve our plant would be one of the most 
essential plants in the country for rebuild- 
ing a nation that had suffered such a disas- 
ter as a nuclear attack. With adequate 
standby electrical power, gas and water, this 
plant could operate without the usual pub- 
lic utilities. 

You can therefore see that the work in 
which we are engaged is extremely important 
to the national security since we are one of 
the few, if not the only, American sources of 
certain essential instruments needed by our 
Defense Establishment and by research for 
the age of space. We are glad that we feel 
more secure in being able to deliver these 
essential products due to the protective 
measures which we have taken. 

We are planning for the succession of 
management of our company, which we be- 
lieve is very necessary in an emergency, and 
expect to be ready to submit the plans to 
our board of directors in the immediate 
future. 

Finally, and most important, I firmly be- 
lleve that most American businessmen and 
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industrialists who are aware of the dangers 
of the nuclear age will take the necessary 
protective steps voluntarily, provided they 
have the necessary information made avall- 
able to them and provided that they receive 
encouragement from the Federal Govern- 
ment through some sort of incentive pro- 
gram. 

I believe that in the past there has been 
far too great an amount of confusion, mis- 
information and lack of a really coordinated 
educational effort on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to make both Industry and the pub- 
lic aware of the problem and what they can 
do about it. This. I believe, is the most 
essential role of the Federal Government. I 
do not belleve anyone expects the Federal 
Government to finance an entire shelter pro- 
gram for industry and the public, but I do 
believe that with the large amount of new 
construction each year, both industrial and 
individual, that structures could be built 
from the ground up with the necessary pro- 
tective features and at little additional cost. 
In this connection, I believe that you gentle- 
men of the committee should take some 
steps to protect yourselves. This Govern- 
ment is based on civilian control, upon the 
elected representatives of the people, and I 
think it ts quite inconsistent that we ex- 
pend great sums to protect the military end 
of our Government while little if anything 
has been done to protect the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. As an individual 
citizen who yotes, I believe that you owe us 
that duty. Protect yourselves as well as the 
military so that no matter what happens we 
will be able to maintain our representative, 
constitutional form of government. 


Army Cites Chaplain Schillon of Kearny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
months there has been concern over the 
possible impact of several Supreme Court 
decisions on the spiritual well-being of 
our Nation. Thus, today I was pleased 
to note that proper recognition of God 
and religion is still being preserved in 
our armed services. I speak of a recent 
honor bestowed by the Army on Ist Lt. 
Simon A. Schillon, a Catholic chaplain 
from Kearny, in my district in New 
Jersey, and a longtime dear friend of 
mine. 

I am inserting in the Recorp the ac- 
count of Father Schillon's citation which 
appeared in the Observer, a weekly news- 
paper published in Kearny. I am sure 
that all my colleagues will join with me 
in praising the admirable work that 
Chaplain Schillon has done serving God, 
his country and his comrades in the 
Army: 


A Kearny man who served in World War II 
as an infantry sergeant, was discharged from 
service, became an ordained Catholic priest 
of the Franciscan Order, and reenlisted in 
the Army 19 months ago, has been awarded 
a Certificate of Achievement for his work 
us chaplain, 

First Lt. Simon A, Schillon, son of retired 
Kearny Police Lt. and Mrs, Charles Schil- 
lon of 4 Hillcrest road, was graduated from 
Kearny High School and enlisted in the 
Army, serving several months overseas. Dis- 
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charged, he enrolled at and was graduated 
from St. Peter's College, Jersey City, and in 
1958 was ordained a priest of the Franciscan 
Order after graduating from Holy Name 
College, Washington, D.C. 

A teacher of American history in Timon 
Catholic High School, Buffalo, 3 years 
before yolunteering for Army chaplain 
duty. Father Schillon was assigned to Fort 
Polk, La. 

At ceremonies attended by his parents last 
week, Father Schillon was presented the fol- 
lowing Certificate of Achievement by Maj. 
Gen. Philip C. Wehle, commanding officer at 
Fort Polk: 

“Chaplain Schillon's exceptional initiative, 
foresight and understanding resulted in out- 
standing improvements in organizing a re- 
ligious program for the regiment. This im- 
provement helped build the morale among 
the trainees and his example was inspiring.” 
Father Schillon, Sunday, enrolled at the 
Franciscan Chaplain School, Fort Hamilton, 
N.Y., for further training before assuming his 
new 3-year assignment with the U.S. Army 
in Germany. 


Alabama Court Stops Unnecessary REA 
Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the cir- 
cuit court of Montgomery, Ala., last 
week handed down an important deci- 
sion which will have a beneficial effect 
on all taxpayers. This decision denied 
the implementation of a $20,350,000 gen- 
eration and transmission loan from the 
Rural Electrification Administration to 
the Alabama Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
The case was brought before the circuit 
court by the Alabama Power Co. on the 
basis that the loan would permit con- 
struction of facilities that were unneces- 
sary and duplicating existing facilities 
and would be contrary to the public in- 
terest. « 

Circuit Judge Charles Ball based his 
decision on some fundamental facts 
which all of us should keep foremost in 
our minds when we consider this or any 
other REA generation and transmission 
loan approval. Judge Ball said: 

The evidence is undisputed that the co- 
operative seeks consent to borrow $20,350,000 
of Federal funds at 2 percent interest, and 
that the Federal Government must pay at 
least 4 percent interest for such long-term 
money. This difference can be made up from 
only one source—the taxpayers. The cooper- 
ative, however, pays no Federal or State in- 
come tax. It is also undisputed that this 
multimillion-dollar expenditure of Federal 
funds by AEC is not designed to deliver 
central station electric service to persons in 
rural areas who are not already receiving 
central station service or have it available on 
application. 

The present and proposed facilities of 
Alabama Power Co, are fully capable of af- 
fording at less cost what the Cooperative 
proposes to procure by the loan. This un- 
necessary duplication of facilities at the ex- 
pense of the public users is not in the public 
interest, nor does it serve a public need 
under Alabama law. The purpose of this 
loan is to enable the cooperative to dupli- 
cate and to compete with the power compa- 
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nies in areas and for customers which they 
are already serving. It is not the p 

of the Federal law nor the Alabama law to 
foster or encourage this subsidized competi- 
tion under these circumstances. 


Mr. Speaker, using the Alabama co-op 
loan as an example, the justification 
should be clearly recognized for the 
House Appropriations Committee sug- 
gesting new and important procedures 
for the REA administrator to follow in 
the future before granting any genera- 
tion and transmission loans. Because 
of the importance of this Alabama cir- 
cuit court decision, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert the decision in the 
Recorp at this point with the sincere 
suggestion that every Member of this 
body read it carefully and remember its 
conclusions. 


In THE Circuir Court or MONTGOMERY 
County, ALA., No. 3519 


ALABAMA POWER CO., A CORPORATION, PETITION, 
D. ALABAMA ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC., A 
CORPORATION, AND SEYMORE TRAMMELL, AS 
DIRECTOR OF FINANCE OF THE STATE OF ALA- 
BAMA, DEFENDANTS 


This cause coming on to be heard, was 
submitted on the petition for certiorari filed 
by Alabama Power Co. seeking review of an 
order entered January 9, 1963 by Finance Di- 
rector Maurice Patterson; and the answers 
filed by Alabama Electric Cooperative, Inc. 
and the successor Director of Finance Sey- 
more Trammell, which answers join issue 
with the averments of the petition for cer- 
tiorari. Alabama Electric Cooperatives, Inc. 
filed its petition seeking consent of Finance 
Director Patterson under title 55, section 155, 
Alabama Code 1940, to the execution of a 
note or notes by the Cooperative in the 
amount of $20,350,000 evidencing a loan in 
that amount from Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. With the proceeds of the loan 
the Cooperative proposed to bulld a steam 
generating plant at Jackson, Ala., and over 
700 miles of transmission lines and related 
facilities in the southern part of the State. 
Alabama Power Co. and Gulf Power Co, in- 
tervened in those proceedings, and at the 
public hearing voluminous testimony and 
exhibits were introduced. The order of Fi- 
ance Director Patterson made no specific or 
detailed findings of fact, but using the lan- 
guage of the statute, found “that said plan 
or program of petitioner serves some public 
need and is in the public interest.” 

This case inyolves not only the interests 
of the parties to the litigation, but is also a 
matter of great public interest and concern 
affecting the rights of all the citizens of the 
State of Alabama. It was argued orally for 
2 full days, and lengthy briefs have been 
submitted. The Court has carefully studied 
the facts and applicable law as well as the 
arguments and briefs. 

As the Court understands the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of Alabama, certain mat- 
ters have already been settled. Alabama 
Power Co. and Gulf Power Co. were correctly 
permitted fo intervene in the 
before the Finance Director since each has 
a right to protect its own interests as well 
as those of the public. Similarly Alabama 
Power Co. has standing under Alabama law 
to file a petition for certiorarl seeking to 
protect those interests, and Gulf Power Co. 
has a right to intervene herein. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Alabama Power Co. v. Ickes, 
302 U.S. 464, 82 L. Ed. 374, related solely to 
the question of standing to sue in a Federal 
District Court. It did not involve a con- 
struction of the Federal REA law, nor the 
right of a State court to hear a case such as 
this nor its right to interpret or construe the 
meaning of the Federal REA law. 7 U.S. C. A., 
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sections 901 et seq. The arguments of the 
Cooperative on this point are not in accord- 
ance with settled Alabama law. 

This is not a trial de novo, nor is it an 
appeal. It Is a petition for writ of certiorari, 
and the test is whether there is in the record 
sufficient competent evidence to justify the 
order of the Finance Director. After care- 
ful study and deliberation, the Court is of 
the opinion that there is not. However nar- 
row the scope of review may be, it must be 
broad enough to enable the Court viewing 
the legal and competent evidence most favor- 
ably to the Cooperative to ascertain that the 
Federal statute and the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of Alabama construing and 
applying Alabama law have been complied 
with; otherwise, judicial review would be 
meaningless. 

The evidence is undisputed that the Co- 
operative seeks consent to borrow $20,350,000 
of Federal funds at 2 percent interest, and 
that the Federal] Government must pay at 
least 4 percent interest for such long term 
money. This difference can be made up from 
only one source—the taxpayers. The Co- 
operative, however, pays no Federal or State 
income tax. It is also undisputed that this 
multimillion-dollar expenditure of Federal 
funds by AEC is not designed to deliver 
central station electric service to persons in 
rural areas who are not already receiving 
central station service or have it avallable 
on application, 

The present and proposed facilities of 
Alabama Power Co. are fully capable of 
affording at less cost what the Cooperative 
proposes to procure by the loan. This un- 
necessary duplication of facilities at the ex- 
pense of the public users is not in the public 
interest, nor does it serve a public need under 
Alabama law. The purpose of this loan is to 
enable the Cooperative to duplicate and to 
compete with the power companies in areas 
and for customers which they are already 
serving. It is not the purpose of the Fed- 
eral. law nor the Alabama law to foster or 
encourage this subsidized competition under 
these circumstances. 

It is therefore considered, ordered and 
adjudged that— 

1. The motion to quash or dismiss, the 
motion to strike, and the demurrer hereto- 
fére filed by Alabama Electric tive, 
Inc., be and the same are hereby denied and 
overruled respectively. 

2. The petition for certiorari and the relief 
prayed for therein be and the same is hereby 
granted; and the order of Finance Director 
Patterson entered January 9, 1963, is hereby 
quashed and held for naught and the cause 
is remanded to the Director of Finance of 
the State of Alabama with directions to enter 
an order denying said application of Alabama 
Electric tive, Inc, without prejudice 
to its right to file another petition should it 
be so advised. 

Done this the 9th day of July 1963. 

à CHARLES BALL, 
Circuit Judge: 


Illegality of a Proposed REA Loan to Col- 
orado-Ute Electric Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 
Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the course of the hearings and in floor 


debate earlier this session on the Agri- 
culture appropriation bill, I and a num- 
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the aisle expressed concern over the 
manner in which the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act of 1936, as amended, is being ad- 
ministered. The House report clearly 
reflects this concern and provides for ac- 
tion by the REA administrator to pre- 
vent the reoccurrence of some violations. 
However, I am sure additional legislation 
and court action will be needed to rectify 
the deficiencies in the REA program, 

The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion has truly been a sacred cow“ since 
1936 as very little attention has been 
given to the program through the years. 
However, in the last 2 or 3 years, Mr. 
Speaker, I have noted a definite move- 
ment on the part of the Congress and the 
courts to pioneer a study into the em- 
pire-building plans of REA and NRECA. 
As a matter of fact, the circuit court of 
Montgomery County, Ala., on July 9 
wrote a decision which is of great public 
interest and therefore, under unanimous 
consent, I include the court opinion at 
this point, as follows: 

DECISION 


IN THE CIRCUIT COURT OF MONTGOMERY COUNTY, 
ALA., NO. 3519 


Alabama Power Co., a corporation, petitioner, 
versus Alabama Electric Cooperative, Ine., 
a corporation, and Seymore Trammell, as 
director of finance of the State of Alabama, 
defendants 


This cause coming on to be heard, was 
submitted on the petition for certiorari filed 
by Alabama Power Co. seeking review of an 
order entered January 9, 1963 by Finance 
Director Maurice Patterson; and the an- 
swers filed by Alabama Electric Cooperative, 
Inc., and the successor Director of Finance 
Seymore Trammell, which answers join issue 
with the averments of the petition for 
certiorari, Alabama Electric Cooperative, 
Inc. filed Its petition seeking consent of 
Finance Director Patterson under title 55, 
section 155, Alabama Code 1940, to the execu- 
tion of a note or notes by the cooperative in 
the amount of $20,350,000 evidencing a loan 
in that amount from Rural Electrification 
Administration. With the proceeds of the 
loan the cooperative proposed to build a 
steam generating plant at Jackson, Ala,, and 
over 700 miles of transmission lines and re- 
lated facilities in the southern part of the 
State. Alabama Power Co. and Gulf Power 
Co, intervened in those proceedings, and at 
the public hearing voluminous testimony 
and exhibits were introduced. The order of 
Finance Director Patterson made no specific 
or detailed findings of fact, but using the 
language of the statute, found “(t)hat said 
plan or program of petitioner serves some 
public need and is in the public Interest.” 

case involves not only the interests 
of the parties to the litigation, but Is also a 
matter of great public interest and concern 
affecting the rights of all the citizens at the 
State of Alabama. It was argued orally for 
2 full days, and lengthy briefs have been sub- 
mitted. The court has carefully studied the 
facts and applicable law as well as the argu- 
ments and briefs. 

As the court understands the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of Alabama, certain 
matters have already been settled. Alabama 
Power Co. and Gulf Power Co. were correctly 
permitted to intervene in the proceedings 
before the finance director since each has a 
right to protect its own interests as well as 
those of the public. Similarly Alabama 
Power Co. has standing under Alabama law 
to file a petition for certiorari seeking to pro- 
tect those interests, and Gulf Power Co. has 
aright to intervene herein. 

The decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Alabama Power Co. v. Ickes, 
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302 U.S. 464, 82 L. Ed. 374, related solely to 
the question of standing to sue in a Federal 
district court. It did not involve a con- 
struction of the Federal REA law, nor the 
right of a State court to hear a case such 
as this nor its right to interpret or construe 
the meaning of the Federal REA law—7 
UVS. C. A., sections 901 et seq. The arguments 
of the cooperative on this point are not in 
accordance with settled Alabama law. 

This is not a trial de novo, nor is it an 
appeal. It is a petition for writ of certiorari, 
and the test is whether there is in the 
record sufficient competent evidence to justify 
the order of the finance director. After 
careful study and deliberation, the court 
ls of the opinion that there is not. How- 
ever narrow the scope of review may be, it 
must be broad enough to enable the court 
viewing the legal and competent evidence 
most favorably to the cooperative to ascer- 
tain that the Federal statute and the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of Alabama 
construing and applying Alabama law have 
been complied with; otherwise, judicial re- 
view would be meaningless. 

The evidence is undisputed that the co- 
operative seeks consent to borrow $20,350,000 
of Federal funds at 2 percent interest, and 
that the Federal Government must pay at 
least 4 percent interest for such long-term 
money. This difference can be made up 
from only one source—the ‘taxpayers. The 
cooperative, however, pays no Federal or 
State income tax. It is also undisputed 
that this multimillion-dollar expenditure 
of Federa) funds by AEC is not designed to 
deliver central station electric service to 
persons in rural areas who are not already 
receiving central station service or have it 
available on application. 

The present and proposed facilities of 
Alabama Power Co. are fully capable of af- 
fording at less cost what the cooperative 
proposes to procure by the loan. This un- 
necessary duplication of facilities at the ex- 
pense of the public users is not in the public 
interest, nor does it serve a public need under 
Alabama law. The purpose of this loan is to 
enable the cooperative to duplicate and to 
compete with the power companies in areas 
and for customers which they are already 
serving. It is not the purpose of the Federal 
law nor the Alabama law to foster or en- 
courage this subsidized competition under 
these circumstances. 

It is therefore considered, ordered, and 
adjudged that: 

(1) The motion to quash or dismiss, the 
motion to strike, and the demurrer hereto- 
fore filed by Alabama Electric Cooperative, 
Inc., be and the same are hereby denied and 
overruled respectively. 

(2) The petition for certiorari and the 
relief prayed for therein be and the same is 
hereby granted; and the order of Finance 
Director Patterson entered January 9, 1963, 
is hereby quashed and held for naught and 
the cause is remanded to the director of 
finance of the State of Alabama with direc- 
tions to enter an order denying said ap- 
plication of Alabama Electric Cooperative, 
Inc., without prejudice to its right to file 
another petition should it be so advised. 

Done this the 9th day of July 1963. 

(S) Carters BALL, 
Circuit Judge. 


Mr. Speaker, a similar case is still 
pending before the Colorado courts con- 
cerning an REA loan to Colorado-Ute. 
This loan was specifically discussed dur- 
ing the course of the House hearings. 
Mr. Clyde Ellis and Mr. Robert Partridge 
of the NRECA testified to the effect that 
construction funds for Colorado-Ute or 
any similar project would merely pass 
through the borrower to those presenting 
bills for labor or materials for construc- 
tion work. We see that the disposition 
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of funds in the Colorado-Ute case is a 
gross departure from the Ellis-Partridge 
testimony. 

In addition to the aforementioned 
conflict within the ranks of REA on 
Colorado-Ute, I received two letters from 
one of the directors of the Colorado-Ute 
Electric Association, These letters, from 
the co-op’s own director, show the un- 
orthodox and improper manipulations 
that have been involved in this project 
from beginning to end. It is always a 
pleasure to include the remarks of those 
associated with REA so the charge of 
special interest group pressure cannot be 
levied. Under unanimous consent, the 
letters from Mr. Ora K. Harris of June 10 
and July 15, in that order, are inserted at 
this point, as follows: * z 

HARRIS & SONS LUMBER CO., 
Craig, Colo., June 10, 1963. 
The Honorable ROBERT H. MICHEL, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am a director of the Yampa 
Valley Electric Association of Steamboat 
Springs, Colo., as well as a director of the 
Colorado-Ute Electric Association of Mont- 
rose, Colo. I have been a director on the 
local REA Association for 12 years and until 
recently had the belief that I was perform- 
ing a public service on the board of an 
association whose primary purpose was to 
furnish reasonably priced power for the 
people of northwestern Colorado. 

During about the last year when the 
matter of the Hayden Steam Generation 
Plant has been under consideration, I have 
become increasingly doubtful of the impor- 
tance of a director's efforts and of the aims 
and objectives of the Rural Electrification 
Administration. 

My objections and inquiries have been in 
the interests of the taxpayers and consumers, 
They have, in my opinion, been completely 
disregarded in this crash program, formu- 
lated, promoted and pressured by powerful 
groups in their self-interest. I am writing 
to you in the hope that you may cause the 
whole matter to be looked into. 

I cannot discuss many details in a letter 
of reasonable length, but will try in a general 
way to mention the reasons for my concern. 

The Hayden Steam Generating Plant did 
not come about as the result of any spon- 
taneous need of consumers in western Colo- 
rado. Very little planning was done by or 
even with the knowledge of the Colorado- 
Ute directors. The manager, Mr. John Bugas, 
seemed to develop and promote the plan with 
more than wholehearted encouragement from 
the Bureau of Reclamation, REA officials in 
Washington, the Salt River project in Ari- 
zona, and persons Interested in the coal 
industry. 

It is apparent that the Bureau of Recla- 
mation wants steam plants spotted around 
the country to serve their purposes. By 
promoting their construction by REA, they 
not only bypass Congress, but get financing 
at low REA rates. The Department of the 
Interior has been a potent force in the 
Hayden Plant matter. While its advisability 
was under consideration by the Public Utili- 
ties Commission of the State of Colorado, 
the Secretary of the Interior made strong 
public statements in an obvious attempt to 
influence the decision of the State.utilities 
commission. 

Another invaluable service to the project 
rendered by the Bureau of Reclamation con- 
cerned the availability of power from the 
Bureau. To sell the plan it was necessary 
to make it appear that suficient power for 
local consumption could not be expected 
from the Bureau of Reclamation. For ex- 
ample, within a few days after, but not until 
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the plant was approved by the State public 
utilities commission, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation offered a long-term power contract 
adequate for its needs to the Yampa Valley 
Electric Association. 

The Colorado REA co-ops have some valu- 
able preference rights to Bureau power under 
the provisions of the upper Colorado River 
storage compact, These involve no plant 
investment by the co-ops. By entering into 
the steam generating plan they remove them- 
selves from the market for Bureau power. 
The upper basin preference rights will then 
go by default to others, This may serve 
a purpose of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
but hardly seems to be in the best interests 
of either the consumers or taxpayers. 

Another disturbing feature of the Hayden 
steamplant plan is that the Salt River 
project, which is not an REA co-op, will 
take about two-thirds of the output of the 
plant at a most favorable rate and without 
sharing the uncertainties and hazards as- 
sumed by the REA member co-ops. It 
seems that the large power needs of Salt 
River contributed the element of feasibility 
in exchange for REA cash. I cannot un- 
derstand why the taxpayers and REA con- 
sumers should provide the Salt River project 
and the Bureau of Reclamation with a steam 
generating plant. 

Most if not all REA co-ops have full-time 
managers who are professionals, and boards 
of directors who are laymen. Colorado-Ute 
is no exception. It has proved unthinkable 
that the lay directors would question the 
recommendations of their manager, An am- 
bitious manager has little or no restraint 
imposed upon him. The generation of power 
by the REA presents new horizons for 
empire building. 

I understand that on the very day the 
Colorado court denied a restraining order 
to postpone construction of the Hayden 
plant, the REA advanced funds to com- 
mence the plant. What is the rush? If fur- 
ther litigation, which is pending, should 
prove unfavorable to the project who will 
stand the waste occasioned by haste? There 
is no private capital being risked and the 
REA is apparently rushing to reach a point 
of no return at the risk of either the con- 
sumers or the taxpayers. 

I have personally contacted Mr. Clapp, the 
REA Administrator, several times, have 
expressed my concern and pointed out sus- 
picious and doubtful details. So far as I 
can tell I have either been disregarded or 
treated as a meddlesome troublemaker. I 
no longer consider that the Rural Electric 
Administration in Washington is perform- 
ing any function of independent review con- 
cerning such schemes as the Hayden steam 
generating plant. 

Very truly yours, 
Ora K. Hanns. 
HARRIS & Sons LUMBER CO., 
Craig, Colo., July 15, 1963. 
Hon. ROBERT H, MICHEL, 
House of Representatives, House Ofice 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Thank you for your reply to my 
letter of June 10, 1963, regarding the circum- 
stances surrounding the development of the 
Colorado-Ute Electric Association and the 
Hayden steam plant here in northwestern 
Colorado. 

In my capacity as a director of Colorado- 
Ute and for many years as a director of the 
local Yampa Valley Electric Association, 
which is now a member of the Colorado-Ute 
Electric Association, I believe it was and still 
is my duty to communicate my concern to 
people such as yourself who are in a posi- 
tion to look into this matter. I feel it my 
responsibility to do everything in my power 
to assure that the customers served by 
Yampa Valley have available to them a de- 
pendable source of electrical energy at the 
lowest possible cost. 
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Although in my opinion a strong aroma 
of unorthodox and improper behind-the- 
scenes manipulating has permeated the en- 
tire project, reflecting, perhaps, the ambi- 
tious objectives of the people and officials 
involved, and although I belleve there has 
been a high degree of incompetency in the 
engineering and operating aspects of the 
project, I should not be too concerned if the 
end results were advantageous to the mem- 
ber customers I represented as a director. 

In this regard, NEA officials have made a 
great point about the engineering and eco- 
nomic justification for the project. I have 
in my possession all of the engineering 
studies presented to the Colorado-Ute 
board. Of my own knowledge, absolutely 
no economic feasibility studies have been 
made of the effects of the project on the 
Yampa Valley Electric Association compared 
with Yampa Valley’s existing opportunities 
for the continued and expanded purchase of 
cheap Federal power from the Bureau of 
Reclamation. Further, I believe that no 
such studies have been made on behalf of 
the other member associations in northwest- 
ern Colorado and southern Wyoming. The 
reason is quite obvious. Should such 
studies be made they would indicate that 
present power resources of the area, sup- 
plemented by purchased hydroelectric power 
from the Colorado River storage project, are 
more than adequate to supply the future 
power needs of the area at a lower cost than 


will result from the Colorado-Ute steam- 
plant scheme. 

To summarize, I would like to make these 
two points: 


(1) Yampa Valley Electric Association en- 
joys a preference right to cheap Federal 
hydroelectric power. 

(2) Instead of availing itself of the cheap- 
est power available anywhere, to which it is 
without question entitled, Yampa Valley is 
participating in a coal-fired steam plant 
project which will generate relative high- 
cost electric power that requires a very sub- 
stantial taxpayer subsidized investment and 
an enormous obligation on the part of the 
members of Colorado-Ute. 

I am not at all knowledgable about the 
electric power industry or the political im- 
plications that may be involved here, but on 
the face of it this is an incomprehensible 
situation, 

I appreciate very much your courtesy in 
replying to my earlier letter and hope this 
letter will help to explain my concern, 
Please feel free to use this or my previous 
letter in any manner that you wish. 

Very truly yours, 
Ona K. Hares, 


The Useful Ambassadors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the story 
of the Peace Corps in the modern world 
is the story of America; a story which 
tells of our concern for our fellow man 
and particularly for those people who 
need the training and useful knowledge 
that our technology can supply. Surely 
the Corps deserves and should receive 
the thanks of all of our citizens for 
bringing us a little bit closer to those 
we must help to help themselves if we 
wii to fulfill our responsibilities to our- 
selves, 
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The following editorial from the New 
York Herald Tribune of July 8, 1963, is 
commended to the attention of our col- 
leagues as one expression of the high 
regard in which the Peace Corps is held: 
{From the New York Herald-Tribune, July 

8, 1963] 
ONWARD PEACEFUL SOLDIERS 

The first battalions of the Peace Corps are 
returning from their respective fronts after 
2 years of service overseas, There are no 
great parades, no waving of flags, not even 
any audible cheers. Yet these battalions 
have scored some of the most notable vic- 
tories in the peacetime history of the Re- 
public. 

They have gone into some of the most 
backward areas of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America to teach young and old how to 
read and write; to apply the scientific knowl- 
edge of the west to the unyielding agricul- 
tural soils of the south and the east; to 
organize community groups to clear slums, 
buld houses, construct roads. 

They have won the envy and the enmity 
of the Communists; and the admiration and 
affection of the 47 countries in which the 
6,869 Peace Corps men have been stationed. 
Day after day, more countries call for more 
co. 


rpsmen. 

Could there be a better recommendation 
to Congress for the increased budget which 
Director Sargent Shriver has asked for the 


Corps? 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rrconn, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TrrLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS. —No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Oficial Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
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type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
pm. to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furntshed.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks,—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.— The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record — When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) spy 
other matter not germane to the 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 
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10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 

withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 
11. Estimate of cost:—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed {n the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
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Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


Sleeping Bear Dunes National Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Thursday, July 4, a hearing was 
held at Frankfort, Mich., on plans for 
development of the Sleeping Bear Dunes 
National Park. Conducting the hearing 
Were members of the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Public Lands. 

From the newspaper accounts of the 
hearing, I would gather that opponents 
Of this sound conservation proposal were 
Well represented. But, as the Ann Arbor 
News has pointed out editorially, this 
does not place the opponents in a 
Majority. 

The proposal for creation of the Sleep- 
ing Bear Dunes National Park has 
touched off quite a controversy in my 
State of Michigan. I was delighted to 
Tead recently the calm, well-reasoned 
editorial in the Ann Arbor News. The 
News has grasped the significance of this 
Proposal and has put it in its proper 
perspective. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the News edi- 

represents an important contri- 
bution to the discussion of the dunes 
Proposal. Under unanimous consent, I 
include the editorial, Arguments Against 
es Park Still Unconvincing,” in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 
The editorial follows: 
ARGUMENTS AGAINST DUNES PARK STILL 
UNCONVINCING 

Members of the Senate Subcommittee on 

Public Lands should be able to draw one 
conclusion from the hearing they con- 

Gucteq last Thursday on the plans for a 

Sleeping Bear Dunes National Park. 

Some opponents of the park bills sponsored 
by Senator Pamir A, Hart, Democrat, and 
Representative Rosrrr P. GRIFFIN, Republi- 
Can, are louder and more emotional than 


who want to see the park established. 
But this does not make the opponents right 
or place them in a majority. 

At the hearing, conducted in Frankfort, 
Mich., the opponents presented petitions 
Teportedly bearing 18,000 signatures of per- 
dona who want no national park of any size 

the dunes area. Spokesmen for the Mich- 

Parks Association, who have carefully 
Studied the Midwest's needs for more park 
land, spoke for the dunes park proposals on 
half of organizations with approximately 
750,000 members. 

Senator Mmwarp L. Simpson, Republican, 

of Wyoming, a member of the subcommittee, 
loud cheers from the opponents by say- 

ing he opposes both the Hart and Griffin 
bills. Srarpson was elected last fall as a 
Conservative opposed to most activities by 
the Federal Government. But he is ap- 
Parently not opposed to the continued ex- 
mce of Yellowstone and Grand Teton 
National Parks, or to the Interior Depart- 
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ment's restoration of historic Fort Laramie 
in eastern Wyoming. These Federal activi- 
ties bring a great deal of tourist money into 
Simpson's State each summer. 

It appears that some local opponents of the 
Hart and Griffin bills might change their 
minds if convinced that a Sleeping Bear. 
National Park would attract tourists as suc- 
cessfully as some of the western parks. Ove 
F. Jensen, president of the Sleeping Bear 
Dunes Citizens Council, said at the Frank- 
fort hearing that he does not believe a na- 
tional park in that area would do any better 
than Isle Royale National Park, which draws 
only about 6,000 visitors annually. 

This is not a valid comparison. Isle Royale 
is nearly 50 miles out in northern Lake 
Superior, and is open to tourists only from 
mid-June to early September. Getting there 
requires a long drive out on the Keweenaw 
Peninsula followed by a long boat ride. There 
are no auto roads on Isle Royale, meaning 
that it attracts primarily tourists willing to 
carry all their camping equipment on their 
backs. 

The Sleeping Bear area is about 75 miles 
from the I-75 freeway, and within 6 hours 
drive from such population centers as Detroit 
and Chicago. Facilities for a year-round 
park could be developed there. But the 
State conservation department simply does 
not have the money for such projects, 

A major goal of the U.S. Interior Depart- 
ment in recent years has been to develop 
national parks close to the midwestern and 
eastern population centers. After several 
bad starts, efforts are now being made to do 
this in a manner that will protect local prop- 
erty owners in the face of rising numbers 
of tourists. 

Some opponents of Hart's park bill call it 
a “socialistic land grab“ because it would 
include fruit orchards and private cottages 
around the inland lakes just east of the 
dunes, Actually, the purpose in this is to 
give those areas more effective protection 
from land speculators than they can get 
from township zoning ordinances. If a park 
is established excluding those areas, local 
residents will find their township zoning 
ordinances challenged in court, probably 
successfully, by persons interested in build- 
ing motels and roadside zoos. 

There is still room for compromise on the 
total area of the park; as Hart's bill now 
stands it calls for 77,000 acres. But the 
economy of the dunes area will suffer if 
Congress does not end the suspense about 


the park proposal during its current session. ' 


Congress should make a decision in favor of 
conservation, which is quite a different thing 
from the do-nothing approach adyocated by 
Senator SIMPSON. 


Eugene T. Kinnaly 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 
Mr. O'HARA of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, 


the wealth that man accumulates is not 
in the gold that is mined from the earth, 


but in the gold that is in the friendships 
engendered by his words of gentleness 
and sympathetic understanding, his 
deeds of helpfulness, his spirit of hu- 
mility and humanness. By this measure 
Gene Kinnaly is one of the richest men 
on Capitol Hill. 

In the 45 years he has been a part of 
the life of the House he has made new 
friends every day and never lost an old 
one. I join with my colleagues in a 
salute of admiration, affection, con- 
gratulations, and good wishes to Gene 
Kinnaly. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 
“HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we have 
just completed another Captive Nations 
Week. It is a sad fact of our lives in the 
middle of the 20th century that, despite 
our enormous advances in technology 
and communications, 26 nations of this 
earth are held in some form of political 
captivity. Nine of these countries are in 
Europe, under total domination by the 
Communists. 

As a result of this policy of enforced 
bondage, about one-third of Europe's 
land area and more than one-fourth of 
its inhabitants have seen their personal 
liberties denied during all the 17 years 
since the end of World War II, 

Among the captive nations of Europe, 
Poland—with its population of 30 mil- . 
lion—is the largest. Yet the fate of all 
these, nations, large and small, behind 
the Iron Curtain is one and the same. 
All of them are denied the freedom they 
long for; and we are all sadly familiar 
with the results of their attempts to free 
themselves. 

We in the Western Hemisphere, par- 
ticularly in the United States, have been 
especially concerned with giving these 
people our encouragement and moral as- 
sistance in their efforts to become self- 
determining nations once more. Our ef- 
forts have not always been illuminated 
by immediate success, but thankfully, we 
do have reason to believe that our mes- 
sages of hope are being received and 
understood. 

As an example of the freedom of 
thought which somehow manages to 
survive behind the Iron Curtain, I would 
like to include a recent newspaper ac- 
count of tHe courage of a young Polish 
Air Force officer who escaped from Com- 
munist-dominated Poland within the 
past few days with his wife and two 
small sons to the freedom of West Ber- 
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lin. This young pilot, Maj. Richard 
Obacz, after flying his small propeller- 
driven plane across the frontier of Po- 
land and East Germany; declared that 
he was fleeing the oppressive and stifling 
restrictions placed on him in present-day 
Poland. 

He is looking for a better life for his 
children and, to find it, he risked his 
own life and the lives of his family in 
a heroic escape. 

The newspaper article follows: 

Pote Pen Ur, JAMS FAMILY IN PLANE AND 
FLIES TO HAVEN IN WEST BERLIN 

BERLIN, July 10.—A Polish air force pilot 
took a two-seat military plane this afternoon 
and with his wife and two children flew to 
freedom in West Berlin. 

Maj. Richard Obacz circled Tempelhof Air- 
drome in West Berlin twice after his 1-hour 
flight across Communist Poland and East 
Germany. 

After the plane taxied to a stop, the jet 
test pllot dashed into the arms of an aston- 
ished U.S. Air Force captain sobbing happily. 
He asked for political asylum. 

As the 34-year-old pilot told of his escape, 
his wife, Mary, 27, and his sons, Lestow, 9, 
and Kristofer, 5, climbed from the rear cock- 
pit. The boys had been tucked beneath the 
dashboard 


Obacz said he flew dangerously low—never 
above 150 feet—the entire distance to escape 
detection by Polish and East German watch- 
towers, observation posts, and radar. 

He told a news conference that he planned 
the flight for weeks. He kept his plans so 
secret, he said, that his wife and boys 
thought the family was heading for a visit 
to relatives in Stettin when they took off 
from an air base at Nadarzyce, Poland. 

He charted the flight to Stettin and told 
his air force superiors he was using the 
plane, which usually served as a courier craft, 
for the family flight. They brought only 
the clothes they wore. 

The plane is expected to be returned if 
the Poles ask for It. 

Obacz was in full uniform as he dashed 
up to Air Force Capt. Lionel Paternaud. His 
attractive wife wore gray slacks, a blue 
blouse, and a gray sweater. The boys wore 
shorts, sweaters, and tennis shoes. 

Within 4 hours the major faced a news 
conference. By putting Obacz immediately 
before the press, the West undoubtedly 
gained a propaganda victory. 

Obacz said he was fed up and that a 
majority of the officers he knew in Poland 

: wanted to do just what he had done but 
they had few opportunities to flee. He said 
most people in Poland want to come to the 
free West. 

The major made it clear that his knowl- 
edge of terrain and Communist defenses 
were of great help, He was challenged only 
once, by an East German installation. He 
disregarded the call, kept his plane low, 
and flew on. 


Mr. Speaker, in 1959 this House of 
Representatives adopted a resolution em- 
powering the President to proclaim the 
third week in July each year as Captive 
Nations Week. Since that time, this Na- 
tion has observed the occasion annually 
and we shall continue to observe it sol- 
emnly, as long as there are people who 
are denied their fundamental rights to 
live in the dignity which their neighbors 
in free societies take as a matter of 
course, 

During this week, we reaffirm our be- 
liefs in the universal worth of each sep- 
arate individual on this earth; we ven- 
erate those gallant souls who have given 
their lives in the unending quest for 


freedom; and we give thanks for the 
miracle of democracy which shields each 
of us in this country from tyranny and 
oppression. 


Khrushchev Tells Red China That His 
Success in Taking Over Cuba Without 
War Proves That the Best Way To Bury 
the United States Is So-Called Peace- 
ful Coexistence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, less than 
1 year ago Mr. Khrushchev was caught 
redhanded sneaking atomic rockets into 
Cuba. The fact he promised to take 
them away was and is billed as a great 
triumph of the administration by the 
administration. Unfortunately, there 
really is no hard evidence the promise 
was ever fully carried out. There is, 
however, hard and uncontrovertible evi- 
dence that out of the affair the Soviet 
Union acquired a base and staging area 
for the taking over of numerous other 
American countries. This was and is a 
real win for communism. Khrushchev 
gained mightily out of the affair. The 
United States lost heavily. However, lit- 
tle is said about that in administration 
press releases. Nonetheless, Mr. Khru- 
shchey is saying a lot about it in his ar- 
guments with the Red Chinese regarding 
the most efficient way to achieve the 
Communist goal of world domination. 
It is to be noted that these intra-Com- 
munist arguments are not revolving 
about whether to bury the United States 
and the rest of the free world. They 
simply have no argument about the ob- 
jective. Rather, the argument is about 
when and how to do it. On July 16 the 
Long Beach Independent-Press-Tele- 
gram newspaper rather cleverly dis- 
cussed in the following editorial how 
Khrushchev uses the Cuba case to bol- 
ster his arguments: 

A QUESTION OF STRATEGY 

If the Red Chinese would just sit still and 
listen, they could learn something from the 
Russians. 

The Russians are trying to tell them that 
violence against the United States is not 
necessary, since the aims of the Communists 
are being achieved by talk and trick. 

To illustrate his case, Premier Khrushchey 
points to Cuba. s 

In his open letter to the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party, Khrushchev notes that the Red 
Chinese considered his withdrawal of mis- 
siles from Cuba to be an act of capitula- 
tion. Actually, he says, it was an example 
of productive East-West negotiation—peace- 
ful coexistence in action. 

Russia moved her missiles into the island 
to protect the Communist revolution there, 
he explains. The subsequent agreement be- 
tween Russia,and the United States pre- 
served the peace and the revolution. 

What was that agreement? Clearly he 
means the understanding that if the Rus- 
sians withdrew their missiles, there would 
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be no invasion by the United States or with 
US, sanction. 

Thus, Khrushchev is telling his Red Chi- 
nese comrades, the net result of the Cuban 
adventure was an assurance that the Com- 
munist revolution on the island would be 
free to follow its course. 

In truth, this has been exactly the result. 
The United States not only has refrained 
from carrying out an action on its own, but 
also has prevented Cuban exiles from going 
on missions of more harassment, 

Khrushchey might well point to one other 
fact on his side of the argument, The Ameri- 
can “no invasion” pledge was subject to veri- 
fication by the United Nations of the with- 
drawal of the Soviet missiles. However, there 
has never been a single on-site inspection, 
therefore no verification. Whether the So- 
viets removed as many missiles as they in- 
stalled in the first place has never been 
determined. 

So. the Soviets are now trying to get it 
through the heads of the Red Chinese that: 
One, there's no point in doing by violence 
what you can do by agreement through threat 
of violence; two, agreement is not necessarily 
bad if it is one-sided. 

“These Chinese comrades regard as the 
main criterion of revolutionary spirit the 
recognition of an armed uprising as always 
in everything, everywhere.“ says Khrushchev- 
“Thereby the Chinese comrades actually deny 
the possibility of using peaceful forms 
struggle for the victory of the Socialist revo- 
lution, whereas Marxism-Leninism teaches 
that the Communists must master all forms 
of revolutionary class struggle—both violent 
and nonviolent." 

In other words, comrades, don't use the 
ax until you've tried the stiletto. 

On this fine point of strategy centers the 
struggle between Red China and the Soviet 
Union for the leadership of the Communist 
movement. It is not the kind of struggle 
from which the West can take much comfort. 

Some persons profess to see a new era of 
harmony and peace between Russia and the 
United States developing from the Soviet- 
Chinese split. If Cuba is supposed to be aD 
example of what that new era will be like, we 
cannot look forward to it with any great 
relish. 


Soviet Bloc Sustains Setbacks in Algeria 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL - 
Recorp a recent Associated Press dis- 
patch which describes how “the Soviet 
bloc is suffering setbacks in its efforts to 
establish a solid foothold in independent 
Algeria.” 

The article, published in the July 11, 
1963, issue of the Washington Post 
follows: 

Sovrer Bioc Sustains SETBACKS IN ALGERIA 
(By Andrew Borowiec) 

Avorenrs, July 10,—The Soviet bloc is sufer- 
ing setbacks In its efforts to establish a solid 
foothold in independent Algeria. 

The Algerian Government's ban on the 
Communist Party and its strong nonaline- 
ment course have provoked a walt-and-see 
policy in the Soviet bloc. The bloc’s aid pro- 
gram appears to be withering away. 

However, Soviet bloc military assistance 
continues. Several hundred Algerian officers 
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are training in the Soviet Union and Bul- 
garia. And Communist technicians are con- 
tinuing to remove French-laid mines along 
Algeria's frontiers. 

In general the attitude of Aigeria appears 
to be a disappointment to the Eastern bloc, 
Which aided the 7-year nationalist revolt 
against French rule. 

The advent of independence last year was 
followed by a rush of Soviet bloc diplomats 
to Aigiers—banned to them under French 
Tule—and token shipments of aid. 

The Russians sent two shiploads of wheat 
and five army helicopters. They also shipped 
— tó a country where fish is abun- 

t. 

The Chinese sent several shiploads of wire 
Tolls, although Algeria inherited stocks of 
barbed wire from the departing French, and 
dispatched small quantities of steel rods. 

shipments puzzled Algerian officials, 

The most practical effort came in the form 
Of medical personnel, particularly from Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia. There are still some 
350 Communist doctors and nurses in Al- 
Seria, although Bulgaria recently withdrew 
25 doctors. 

The effort of Yugoslavia stands out. Yugo- 
Slavia has given Algeria 500 tractors and tech- 
Nicians to maintain them in repair and con- 
tributed a number of doctors and other 

personnel. 

Some Algerian officials openly express ad- 
Miration for Tugoslavia's political, economic 
and diplomatic systems. 


Pension for World War I Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
Submit for the information of Members 
Of Congress, two resolutions which were 
recently introduced in the State senate 
Of Pennsylvania: 

TION IN THE SENATE, Marcu 25, 1963 


“Whereas Congressman DENTON has intro- 
Guced House Resolution 2332 which would 
Provide a pension for World War I veterans 

income is under $2,400 annually, if 
they are single, and $3,600 annually, if they 

ve dependents; and 

ereas one of the principal domestic 
Problems in all areas of the Nation is the 
Fare of the aged, the importance of which 
Is emphasized by the fact that there are now 
®Pproximately 16 million men and women 
Over the age of 85 years; and 

“Whereas of this number, about 2 million 

Rre those who served in the Armed Forces of 

United States during the first World 
War, and whose present circumstances are 
below the average for the Nation, which fact 
May be traced in part to the service rendered 
ir country during that war; and 
Whereas these veterans have not enjoyed 
the extensive benefits accorded their younger 
thren who served during World War II 
oe who were given the opportunity for 
nining at Government expense and assist- 
7 in securing home and business loans; 


St. Whereas the Government of the United 
‘ates has not given any general pension to 
be teraus of World War I: Now, therefore, 
“Resolved (the house of represcntatives 
8 ng), That the Congress of the United 
tates is urged to enact House Resolution 
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2332 to alleviate the dire conditions in which 
those who made the sacrifices for this coun- 
try, in their youth, now find themselves; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Congressman from the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania.” 

We hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of Senate Resolution 
116, introduced by Senators John H. Devlin, 
Zehnder H. Confair and Martin Silvert, 
adopted by the Senate of Pennsylvania the 
4th day of June, 1963, and concurred in by 
the House of Representatives on the Ist day 
of July, 1963. 

RaYMOND P. SHAFER, 
President of the Senate. 
MARK GRUELL, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
W. STUART HEBER, 
Speaker oj the House of Representatives. 
R. N. STIMMEL, 

Chief Clerk of the House of Representa- 

tives. 


RESOLUTION IN THE SENATE, JULY 1, 1963 


“We recognize the innumerable contribu- 
tions made to ciyilization by the Italian 
people and many of our endeavors bear the 
stamp of Italy's genius. 

“Columbus is but the greatest of a long 
list of Italians who, in the service of the 
western nation, sailed into the unknown 
and uncharted distant seas. 

“Each year we turn with a keen sense of 
gratitude and admiration to Columbus by 
whom a new continent beyond the ocean 
Was sought and found. 

“The celebration of Columbus Day as a 
legal public holiday would fill the hearts 
of the citizens of this great Nation with 
justifiable dignity and pride: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania memorialize the Con- 
gress of the United States to support and 
enact into legislation provisions to make 
October 12, being the day celebrated and 
known as Columbus Day, a iegal public 
holiday; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the presiding officer of each 
House of the Congress of the United States 
and to each Senator and Representative from 
Pennsylvania in the Congress of the United 
States.” 

I certify that the foregoing is a true and 
correct copy of Senate Resolution 66, intro- 
duced by Senators Paul W. Mahady, Thomas 
J. Kalman, William G. Sesler, John H. Dey- 
lin, Anthony J. Di Silvestro, Robert P. Casey, 
Gus Yatron, Robert D. Fleming, James S. 
Berger, Martin L. Murray and Charles R. 
Weiner and adopted by the Senate of Penn- 
syivania the Ist day of July 1963. 

Mank GRUELL, Jr. 
Secretary, Senate of Pennsylvania. 


Tribute to Eugene Kinnaly 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
real pleasure and privilege for me to of- 
fer my most sincere and heartfelt con- 
gratulations to your administrative as- 
sistant, Eugene T. Kinnaly, upon the 
completion of his 45th year of service 
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herre in the U.S. House of Representa- 
ves. 
Gene has long been a very dear friend 


‘of mine. A tireless worker and an out- 


standing administrator, Gene Kinnaly is 
also a very warm and understanding 
person whose close friendship and time- 
ly advice I deeply value. Knowing him is 
one of the pleasant experiences you en- 
joy here in Washington. 

I can only hope and fervently pray 
that God will continue to shower His 
blessings on Gene and that happiness 
and good fortune will follow him all the 
days of his life. 


Hon. Carl Vinson 
SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the youngest man in this body, in spirit 
and in the drive of dedicated public serv- 
ice, today becomes the oldest in con- 
tinuous tenure in all the long history of 
the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States. I feel, with 
my colleagues, the thrill of being partici- 
pants when history is being written. It 
is unlikely that ever again will a member 
of this body complete 48 years 8 months 
and 13 days of service in this Chamber, 

CARL VINSON is one of the great Amer- 
icans of all times. When the test of bat- 
tle came, on sea, on land and in the air, 
the vision and the planning of CARL VIN- 
soN were reflected in the victories that 
came to the cause of freedom. When the 
challenges and the tensions of the cold 
war enveloped us, and the dangers in a 
nuclear age could not be fathomed, the 
knowledge and the determined leader- 
ship of CARL. Vinson were vital factors 
in safeguarding our security. 

After all of us are gone, and other 
generations have come and been replaced 
by later generations, the name and fame 
of this unassuming man of giant stature 
in ability and in patriotic devotion will 
live, a vibrant part of the history of this 
land of our CARL VINSON so magnifi- 
cently helped to guide in safety through 
the most perilous of times. 

To have known him as a friend, to 
have worked with him as a colleague, 
has been to every Member of the House 
a treasured enrichment. 

Mr. Speaker, for myself, for my con- 
stituents and for Lt. Gen. Charles G. 
Dodge, his officers and enlisted person- 
nel of the 5th Army, headquartered in 
the district I have the honor to represent, 
I extend to the distinguished and beloved 
son of Georgia, the chairman of the great 
Committee on Armed Services, the cham- 
pion and the friend of all who serve with 
the Armed Forces, the peerless states- 
man and patriot who has established a 
tenure record that is unlikely ever to be 


broken, the Honorable Cart VSO, I 


extend warmest congratulations and sin- 
cerest wishes for continuing good health 
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and brilliant accomplishment for God 
and country for many, many years to 
come. 


A Statement From the United Presbyterian 
Church on Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Rxconp a significant letter 
with respect to civil rights legislation 
which I am sure all Members of Con- 
gress have received from the leading of- 
ficials of the United Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America. 

The text of the letter follows: 

Tue UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
OFFICE oy THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 15, 1963. 
Hon. JoHN BRADEMAS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran ConcressmMan: The deepening 
moral crisis in all dimensions of our common 
life due to the exclusion of Negroes and 
other minority persons from full participa- 
tion has erupted into a full-scale social revo- 
lution. This is a crucial hour for the U.S. 
Congress, as for all other institutions in our 
land. 

The time for deploring, for placing blame, 
for temporizing, for seeking credit, has 
passed, If every segment of our national 
life does not now assume its full responsi- 
bility for ending the discrimination and 
segregation -affecting American citizens of 
color, we may find that history has left us 
in its dust. 

Recently, the major religious bodies have 
gone beyond pronouncements. They have 
allocated proportionately large sums of 
money and appointed special commissions 
with staff and budget to bring their own 
institutional practices in line with their 
public utterances, They have recognized 
that only a massive assault on segregation 
and discrimination within their own inner 
structure is equal to the urgent demands of 
God and the events of the times. 

As we seek to correct our own failures, 
we appeal to the legislative branch of our 
Government in these extraordinary circum- 
stances to accept its crucial role in rectify- 
ing the injustices of three centuries, 

We do not claim to be political statesmen. 
But we do believe the American people are 
politically sophisticated enough to recognize 
the temptation of both political parties to 
try to derive political advantage from the 
ciyil rights struggle. While this temptation 
is understandable as normal to the noble art 
of politics, it is obyious that our situation is 
not normal. It has changed drastically. 
There is no time for “politics as usual.” 

Neither party can pass effective civil rights 
legislation by itself. Therefore neither 
should attempt to claim credit if the effort 
is successful. But elements in either party 
can effectually block a major step in the 
solution of our Nation's most vital domestic 
problem. If meaningful and effective civil 
rights legislation is not enacted by this ses- 
sion of Congress in time to permit it to go 
on and deal with other vital issues, or if 
systematic efforts to make one party look 
good and the other bad are indulged in, ir- 
reparable damage will be done. 

In times of overriding national crisis in 
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the past both our legislative and executive 
branches of Government have been able to 
put country above party. The moral dimen- 
sions of our present crisis are sharp and clear 
and the consequences of failure are unmis- 
takable. We have confidence that the vast 
majority of our legislators can rise to the 
demands of the present occasion. 

The hour for greatness is upon the Con- 
gress of the United States, as it is upon 
all of us. We pray that you will do every- 
thing in your power to enable the Congress 
to be equal to that hour, and to enact 
promptly a program of Civil rights that is 
both effectual and enforceable. 

Yours sincerely, 
EUGENE CARSON BLAKE, 
Stated Clerk of the General Assembly. 
THEOPHILUS M. TAYLOR, 
Secretary of the General Council. 
JOHN COVENTRY SMITH, 
General Secretary, Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations. 
KENNETH G. NEICH, 
General Secretary, Board of National 
MisSions. 
Wr. A. Morrison, 
General Secretary, Board of Christian 
Education. 


Communist 


Understand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the bland 
and listless statement of President Ken- 
nedy in issuing a proclamation for Cap- 
tive Nations Week is causing great con- 
cern among the people of the United 
States. 

The American people are not afraid of 
Soviet Russia. The American people 
want no appeasement of the Commu- 
nists. The American people demand a 
strong stand on the side of freedom. 
But, somewhere, the President has lost 
touch with the people of his country and 
his main concern seems to be the feelings 
of Khrushchev. Why? 

Is it not time Congress and the people 
demand leadership from the White 
House? Is it not time to demand that 
President Kennedy explain his full pur- 
pose in seeming to abandon all principle 
in his eagerness to please Communist 
Russia? To continue the course he has 
followed in placating Khrushchev, in 
backing down at every Russian demand, 
in almost pleading with Khrushchev to 
make a deal on a test ban without any 
guarantee that it will be honored if 
signed, can lead only to ultimate defeat 
for the United States and the free 
world. 

The President of the United States is 
sworn to protect this Nation and our 
people and President Kennedy should 
tell us now if he is incapable of dis- 
charging his full duty as chief execu- 
tive to protect the sovereignty and secu- 
rity of the United States. 

The following editorial from the Dal- 
las Morning News of July 17, “Captive 
Nations,” indicates the feeling of the 
people in my section of the country re- 


President's Solicitude for 
Russia Hard To 


July 22 


garding the President’s reluctance to 
criticize the Soviet Union: 
CAPTIVE NATIONS 


The proclamation by President Kennedy 
on Captive Nations Week is so inoffensive to 
the Iron Curtain slave masters that it has 
enlisted a barrage of strong protests from 
anti-Communists here at home. 

What makes these people particularly 
angry is that the President has made it clear 
that he was not at all enthusiastic about 
issuing even a mildly worded proclamation 
and that he would not have issued one at 
all if Congress did not require that he go 
through the formalities. 

In 1959 both Houses of Congress adopted 
a unanimous, joint resolution calling on the 
President to set aside Captive Nations Week 
every year. The resolution specifically called 
for a strong condemnation of communism. 

It pledged that the United States would 
dedicate its efforts to liberating the people 
of the captive nations, to assisting slaves 
behind the Iron Curtain in the overthrow of 
their masters, It went so far as to single 
out those oppressors by name. 

Twice President Eisenhower carried out 
the spirit of this résolution by issuing 
strongly worded proclamations which caused 
the Kremlin considerable embarrassment 
and reportedly sent Premier Khrushchev into 
a rage. 

But Mr. Kennedy doesn't like to do that 
sort of thing. His three proclamations have 
been mildly worded, inoffensive statements 
which Representative THOMAS M. Petty, Re- 
publican of Washington, has described a5 
“dry, brittle recitals of the facts of existence 
of captive nations.” 

In none of Mr. Kennedy’s proclamations 
has there been any direct mention of who 
the oppressors of the captive nations are. 
No reference to communism. Not a word 
about the Soviet Union, Red China, or Cuba. 

If Mr, Kennedy has issued such an inof- 
fensive (to the Reds) statement only once, 
it might be passed lightly as a miscalcu- 
lation. But three times he has issued such 
a statement, and each time over the strong 
protest of numerous groups which have 
called for tougher statements. 

There can be only one conclusion: Mr. 
Kennedy’s proclamations have been con- 
scious, studied efforts to avoid offending the 
Soviets and their cohorts. 

This year, almost as if he wanted to rub 
salt into the wounds, Mr. Kennedy took the 
occasion of Independence Day weekend to 
send a message to Premier Khrushchev 
Pledging his efforts to continue cooperating 
“toward the solution of the problems which 
divide us.“ This message was sent out at 
almost the same time that the President's 
Captive Nations Proclamation was released. 
The message to Khrushchey was given far 
greater fanfare by the White House and in 
the Nation’s press. 

It is difficult to understand these actions 
if the President and this Nation are truly 
dedicated to the preservation and extension 
of freedom, How continued efforts to pla- 
cate and avoid condemning the enemy can 
promote that goal is hard to understand. 
anes President, or someone else, should ex- 
p k 


Tribute to a Great American: Carl Vinson 


SPEECH 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply honored to join with my col- 
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leagues in paying tribute to the dean of 


deans of the House of Representatives, . 


the distinguished chairman of the com- 
Mittee on which I have the privilege to 
serve, and a great American, the Hon- 
Orable Cart Vinson, of Georgia. 

Cart Vinson has served 48 years, 8 
Months, and 19 days in the House, thus 
€clipsing the record set by the late, great 
Speaker of the House, Sam Rayburn. 
He has served as chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee and its predecessor, 
the Naval Affairs Committee, for 29 
years—a record for a committee chair- 
Man. The members of his constituency 
have expressed their faith in him and in 
his judgment 25 times and he has wisely 
and consistently justified their decision. 

But years by themselves are not im- 
Portant, and this is especially true with 
Cant Vinson. As chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee he has been a guid- 
ing light in building the strongest de- 
fense any nation of the world has known. 
It has been my honor and privilege, since 
being elected to Congress, to serve on 
that committee; to reap the benefit of 

Vinson’s vast wisdom and 
knowledge; to appreciate his dedication 
and enormous abilities. At the same 
time his concern with our national de- 
fense has not diminished the attention 
he pays to the needs of his constituency 
or his commitment to the total health 
and welfare of our country. 

Mr. Speaker, our country has indeed 
been fortunate to have had this remark- 
able man in his position of great respon- 
Sibility for so many years, and I know 
that I echo my colleagues’ wishes in the 
thought that he continue to serve with 

r and distinction for many years 
to come. 


Mandatory Dealth Penalty for First De- 
gree Murder Repealed in New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, for 
Many years I have urged the abolition 
Of the death penalty in the United States 
as an unnecessary survival of barbarism 
that has no place in a civilized society. 

new step toward that goal is to be 
applauded and I am happy to commend 
to the attention of our colleagues today 
the fact that New York State's ban on 
the mandatory death penalty for first 
degree murder convictions has now gone 
into effect. The following editorial from 
New York Herald Tribune of July 
5, 1963, rightly points out that the next 
step should be the complete abolition of 
Capital punishment. 
In that connection I would like to 
Point out that I have introduced H.R. 
to abolish this extreme punishment 
from all Federal jurisdictions except for 
m and except under the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice. 
The Herald Tribune editorial follows: 
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OUT or THE JUNGLE 


New York State moved one more step out 
of the Jungle when the new law abolishing 
the mandatory death penalty for premedi- 
tated murder took effect. Now, after con- 
viction, the judge can either set a sentence 
of life imprisonment or refer the question 
of sentencing back to the jury for separate 
consideration. The death penalty can be 
imposed only if unanimously recommended 
by the jury. 

This is a big advance in civilizing the 
processes of justice. The mandatory death 
sentence was not only barbaric in itself; 
it also made it harder to get first .degree 
murder convictions. The taking of life is 
nothing to be so arbitrary about. The next 
step should now be abolition of the death 
penalty altogether. The few times it ac- 
tually is carried out hardly justify its moral 
cost to society. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though the third week in July was es- 
tablished as Captive Nations Week sev- 
eral years ago, I think our observance 
this week is especially timely, for not only 
do we wish to reaffirm our support of 
these people enslaved behind the Iron 
Curtain but because we should also alert 
ourselves to the dangers of becoming 
complacent about their plight. 

Frequently of late we have been hear- 
ing reports about the easing of tensions 
between the Communist and the free 
world; about the rifts between the Chi- 
nese and the Russian Communists; about 
the easing of conditions of those who live 
in the captive nations. It is reported that 
a most cordial reception’ is being ac- 
corded our Ambassador, Mr. Harriman, 
and the others who are in Moscow con- 
sulting with the Russian Communists on 
a nuclear test ban treaty. 

I hear these reports, and I would like 
to believe that true and lasting peace 
may be on its way, but when I look at 
the record, I have my doubts. 

We all know the old saying that a leop- 
ard cannot change his spots. I find it 
difficult to believe that the man who is 
known as the Butcher of the Ukraine, the 
man who sent the tanks into Budapest 
to crush the bodies of the freedom fight- 
ers, the man whose record is stained with 
blood, the man who has sworn to bury 
us, can at this late date change his spots. 
Remember that Lenin in his Communist 
manifesto specifically said that any 
means should be used to push commu- 
nism, whether it be breaking treaties, 
lying, or whatever, so long as their ob- 
jective of world domination was 
achieved. 

The history of dealing with the Rus- 
sians is filled with examples of broken 
promises and doublecrosses; and I hope 
our treaty representatives will keep that 
record in mind during the conferences. 

Based on the record, I cannot put much 
faith in the words of the Communists. 
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If they are sincere in their professed 
desire to live in peace with the rest of 
the world, they can take a positive step 
to show they mean what they say. They 
can let the over 100 million people in 
the captive nations hold free elections 
to choose the governments of their 
choice. Let the Russian Communists re- 
store freedom to those nations, then per- 
haps the rest of the free world can afford 
to give some credence to their words. 


The AFL-CIO on Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, we are once again approaching 
the annual battle over foreign aid. This 
year there will be a new factor in the 
battle—a call for a cut of more than 10 
percent in the President's foreign aid 
budget which was recommended by a 
Presidential Committee. Public reac- 
tion to the Clay committee has not been 
unfavorable, and great weight has been 
given to its budgetcutting recommenda- 
tions. But in my judgment, and in the 
judgment of many experts and admin- 
istrators in this field, the Clay commit- 
tee report put an unfortunate slant on 
the need and usefulness of foreign aid. 
Not only were the cuts the committee 
recommended imprudent, but there was 
also the idea that many gleaned from the 
report that foreign aid can be success- 
fully put on a bargain basement basis. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to insert 
one of the most intelligent and invalu- 
able critiques of the Clay committee re- 
port, given by the distinguished presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO, George Meany. 
I was most impressed by his dissent to 
the majority report of the Clay commit- 
tee, and I believe the following newspa- 
per article from the July 16 AFL-CI 
News gives a good capsule view of Presi- 
dent Meany’s forthright stand in sup- 
port of the administration's foreign re- 
quests. I commend the AFL-CIO and 
its president for their support of a real- 
istic foreign aid program: 

` MEANY HITS PROPOSED Am SLASHES 

(By John M. Barry) 

The AFL-CIO's opposition to drastic cuts 
in the U.S. foreign-aid program was firmly 
restated by Federation President George 
Meany in testimony before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

In fact, Meany suggested, recent develp- 
ments in Latin America indicate the need for 
greater U.S. assistance through the Alliance 
for Progress program in the coming year 
rather than less. 

“In the final analysis,“ the AAFL-CIO 
president declared, “our measuring rod must 
be what contribution the foreign-ald pro- 
gram can make to our national objectives.” 

His views were in sharp contrast with 
those of Gen. Lucius D. Clay, wh appeared 
before the Foreign Relations unit earlier in 
the day as chairman of a presidential advis- - 
ory group group which had recommended 
major cutbacks in the aid program. 
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Meany, as a member of the advisory com- 
mittee, had filed a strong dissent to the rec- 
ommendations of the Clay majority, declar- 
ing that “the need for foreign aid has not 
diminished, * * * No decisive victory has yet 
been won in the battle between liberty and 
slavery.” 

Clay had advised the Senate committee 
that President Kennedy's request for $4.5 bil- 
lion in aid funds could be trimmed by $500 
million without endangering the program, 
and that $300 million of this could be cut 
from the Alliance for Progress appropria- 
tions. 

Meany's appeal for expanded use of U.S. 
funds in helping the Latin American coun- 
tries to develop their economies drew sup- 
port from Senator WAYNE Morse, Democrat, 
of Oregon. 

An avowed opponent of many parts of the 
President's aid program, Morse nevertheless 
said he completely agreed with Meany that 
if the nations of Central and South America 
put into effect the principles set forth at the 
Punta del Este and Bogotá Conferences, and 
thus establish fertile ground for the growth 
of democracy, the United States should be 
ready to contribute more seed in aid funds. 

Meany filed with the Senate grup a copy 
of an AFL-CIO Department International 
Affairs pamphlet, “Foreign Aid for Peace and 
Freedom,” which carries the text of his dis- 


President's aid bill, and he agreed that efforts 
should be made to eliminate waste where 
there Is waste. 

But he attacked what he called the dollar- 
and-cents business approach of the Clay 
Committee majority and its failure to give 
proper attention to the role of free institu- 
tions such as trade unions in the develop- 
ment of free societies in other nations. 

He was prepared to accept reductions in 
ald “when they are indicated by specific 
situations,” but could not accept the idea 
of “a fiat cut of so much per year,” Meany 
declared, è 

He pointed out that the great bulk of 
US, aid to other countries is in the form of 
military assistance vital to our own national 
security, and that “this is the only thing 
that keeps the Communists from stepping 
across the line and taking over” in many 

of the world, especially Berlin. 

He also criticized the Clay Committee re- 
port for its failure to refiect the “willingness 
of the American people” to support the for- 
eign ald program, as evidenced by the “tens 
of millions” of dollars they contribute an- 
nually through private organizations, such 
as Care, to relieve suffering overseas. 

He expressed strong disagreement with the 
suggestion in the Clay report that no new 
aid programs be established unless a termi- 
nation date is set, and asked whether the 
United States could have set a terminal 
date in 1947 on its support of West Berlin. 

“The time the Communists are willing to 
wait to take over the world is infinity,” he 
declared. 

Meany particularly stressed the need for 
technical assistance to the developing coun- 
tries to teach people to do things for them- 
selves.” That, he said, is what the trade 
union movement is trying to do in the 
American Institute for Free Trade Union 
Development. 

He urged that U.S. aid be channeled not 
only through governments, but through “pri- 
vate enterprise projects, such as the housing 
cooperatives being developed by organized 
labor in many nations. 

He agreed with Morse that European 
countries that were helped onto their feet 
by the Marshall plan, “and which now have 
booming economies,” have a “moral obliga- 
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tion” and “an obligation as NATO allies” to 
pay their share of defenses in nations like 
Greece and Turkey. 

But the persuasion, he suggested, should 
be done through the State Department and 
in a way that does not endanger the NATO 
alliance. 


Associated Industries of Kentucky Asks 
for Investigation of NLRB 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, the As- 
sociated Industries of Kentucky, acting 
by and through its board of directors, is 
asking for an investigation of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. The 
charges made in the resolution adopted 
by AIK justify the requested inquiry. 
For the consideration of the House, I sub- 
mit herewith the resolution adopted by 
AIK and request that said investigation 
be conducted: 

INVESTIGATION OF NLRB ASKED BY ASSOCI- 
ATED INDUSTRIES OF KENTUCKY BOARD 


The board of directors of Associated In- 
dustries of Kentucky believes in the Ameri- 
can concept of government by law, and not 
of men. It therefore views with growing 
concern the manner in which the National 
Labor Relations Board has administered the 
provisions of the National Labor Relations 
Act during the past 18 months. 

The board has noted with particular con- 
cern what appears to be a systematic re- 
versal of long-established precedents, sub- 
stituting its own policies for those of the 
Congress as expressed in the Taft-Hartley 
Act and the Landrum Griffin Act. 

This constitutes, in effect, the rule of men 
for the rule of law in the labor-management 
relations field. This has been evidenced in 
decisions that vitally affect the employer's 
right to manage, Including but not limited 
to the right to cease doing business and to 
subcontract for economic reasons without 
first bargaining with unions, 

The new board majority has, through its 
decisions relative to secondary boycott, di- 
luted the actions of Congress. Its decisions 
with respect to organizational and recogni- 
tion picketing would seem to justify the 
statement of Congressman GRIFFIN to the 
House of Representatives when he said: 

“The pattern of recent decisions by the 
National Labor Relations Board gives rise to 
serious concern that policies laid down by 
Congress * * * are being distorted and frus- 
trated to say the very least.” 

The substitution of individual philosophy 
of members of the NLRB for the judgment 
of Congress is serlous in its own right as a 
matter of principle. On the practical side, 
the many changes in rules haye brought 
about confusion and made more difficult the 
task of bringing about labor-management 
understanding. 

Instances have been brought to our atten- 
tion in Kentucky wherein agents of the 
NLRB, in unofficial conversation with repre- 
sentatives of management involved in union 
elections, have positively stated their devo- 
tion to the union side of the case when they 
are supposed to maintain a status of im- 
partiality. 

The board submits’ that such conditions 
are contrary to the purpose for which legisla- 
tion has been enacted, that such surrepti- 
tious disregard of the law should be stopped, 
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and that distortions of the law by the NLRB 
itself is manifestly unfair and the effects 
thereof far-reaching. 

The board of directors of Associated Indus- 
tries of Kentucky therefore respectfully re- 
quests the Kentucky Delegation in the 
National Congress to utilize their influence 
individually and collectively to the end that 
an appropriate committee be authorized to 
examine the operations of the NLRB for the 
purpose of correcting the present trend, as- 
suring that the written law is followed, and 
the intent of Congress adhered to, 

Hat H. THurmMonp, 
President. 

RAYBURN WATKINS, 
Executive Vice President. 


Space Age Suits Are Her Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 22, 1963 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, it is in- 
creasingly appartent that in this techno- 
logical age our Nation must make full 
use of the talent and ability possessed 
by our citizens, whatever their family 
background, whatever their sex or color 
of their skin. 

I have high hopes, Mr. President, that 
the need for people of exceptional ability 
created, for example, by the space pro- 
gram will continue to bring to the fore 
persons of the caliber of Ruth E. Harris, 
a Negro business executive working with 
the International Latex Corp., who I am 
proud to say comes from the State of 
New Jersey. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article describing her 
achievements published by the Washing- 
ton Post on July 14. l 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Space Ace SUTTS ARE HER BUSINESS 
(By Dorothy McCardle) 

The first American astronaut to set foot 
on the moon will owe much to a bright 
and attractive young Negro business woman 
if his moon suit is OK. 

Ruth E. Harris, as a junior executive with 
the International Latex Corp., is very much 
involved with Government contracts for 
Space age survival equipment. 

She is administrative assistant in the 
Washington office of the corporation. Her 
boss, Irving Ferman, vice president and di- 
rector of Government relations for latex. 
says she's tops. 

Mrs. Harris’ boss travels widely about the 
country, and she takes full charge in his 
absence of preparing basic materials, draft- 
ing memorandums and coordinating infor- 
mation for the defense contracts handled by 
the firm. The firm is the subcontractor for 
Project Apollo and is now working on @ 
suitable space suit for that firat U.S. man 
on the moon. 

Mrs. Harris admits that she felt a bit 
unsure of herself the first day she went 
to work for the corporation in 1960, she 
discovered she was the only Negro going up 
and down the elevators to work. 

“People looked at me oddly," she recalls. 
“Then I decided that, maybe, I was just 
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being supersensitive. The executives here 
and the secretarial staff welcomed me, and 
I forgot the rest of the people in the bulld- 
ing." 

Mrs, Harris has worked very hard ever 
since she left commercial high school 22 
years ago in Atlantic City. 

There have been many slights along the 
way, she admits, but these have not made 
her bitter. She has always tried to see 
the funny side of her situation. 

“Without a sense of humor, a Negro would 
just disintegrate,” she says. 

She cites her first job in Washington 
when she became the first Negro stenogra- 
pher in the old Railroad Retirement Build- 
Ing in 1941. Later two other Negro stenog- 
raphers joined her. All three found it tough 
going. 

The trouble was with their boss, a lady 
from New York, she says. 

“She kept down-grading us until she bad 
us working down in the basement,” says Mrs. 
Harris. “We merely-stuffed envelopes on the 
night shift.” 

The threesome took their grievances 
around the building, but nobody was inter- 
ested until their New York supervisor was 
replaced by a lady from Nashville, Tenn. 

“You learn a lot of funny things about 
geography,” recalls Mrs. Harris. “We took 
our problems to our new boss from Tennes- 
See, and in a week she had us back upstairs 
at our regular jobs in the stenographic pool, 
Working daytime hours.” 

The irony of the attitude of the lady from 
the “more liberal North” in comparison with 
the justice of the lady from the “more 
facially prejudiced" South still has Mrs. 
Harris chuckling. 

Mrs. Harris feels that she has been un- 
usually lucky. She has risen steadily from 
one good job to another. But the average 
Negro girl finds herself “virtually excluded 
from jobs in private industry, especially in 
those firms that handle defense contracts,” 
she says. 

“There is an adequate supply of Negro girls 
with training for these jobs, but they never 
get called,” she adds. 

She attributes her own philosophy about 
the racial situation to her father, the late 
Theodore Sawyer, of Washington, who be- 
Came the first Negro prize fight referee here 
and managed several boxers. 

She agrees with President Kennedy that 
the great hope for the future of the Negro 
lies in better education. 

She is giving the best education possible 
to her 12-year-old daughter Lisa. The child 
graduated from Green Acres School, a private 
school in Bethesda, and wound up her first 
Year at Backus Junior High with a straight 
A average this year. She has passed all tests 
for entrance into the National Cathedral 
School for Girls. And her mother, who didn't 
oe college herself, fully expects that Lisa 


Mrs. Harris deplores one fact of American 
education for whites as well as Negroes. 
“The schools teach only that the Negroes 
Were freed as slaves,” she says. “They don’t 
an about what the Negro has 
Contributed to this country. They will have 
to start to do this so that the Negro can take 
Pride in his race and want to add more to 
that achievement.” 


The Honorable Carl Vinson 


SPEECH 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUZE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tues say, July 16, 1963 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
let this occasion pass without joining 
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with my colleagues in paying my respects 
to the venerable and respected senior 
Member and dean of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the beloved, admired, and 
respected CARL VINSON. 

As the late Speaker Rayburn used to 
remind us, it is a high honor and respon- 
sibility to be elected once to this House— 
Car. Vinson has been sent here 25 suc- 
cessive times by his constituents of the 
Sixth District of Georgia. This record 
speaks eloquently for itself. 

Among all the distinguished individ- 
uals who have served in this body I know 
of no one whose contributions to the 
public interest and the Nation's defenses 
have been greater than those of CARL 
Vinson. He towers like a mighty oak. 
His legislative achievements span a half 
century, and cover a multitude of sub- 
jects, because his interests have been as 
broad as our great Nation. 

I sincerely want to say that during 
the entire course of my service in the 
House of Representatives I have never 
seen Chairman Vinson unprepared on 
any piece of legislation. We have all 
learned from his high example. We have 
tried to follow the pattern he has set. 

I extend to you my most heartfelt 
respects and congratulations on this 
memorable occasion. 


Freeman Tours Wrong Area or “If You 
Can't Win One Way, Try Another, by 
Orville 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, if Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Orville Freeman 
wants a break from his legislative and 
administrative chores, he could take a 
listening trip through America’s farm- 
lands rather than visiting the Soviet 
Union. 

“No Mail From the Fans,” a timely and 
worthwhile editorial from the July 7 
issue of the Chicago Tribune, is given 
here: 


No Mau. FROM THE Fans 


Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman 
finally emerged from the retreat where he 
has been licking his wounds from the wheat 
referendum to say there is little evidence 
that farmers want a new wheat program. 
With an air of studied innocence, he said the 
farmers haven't been writing either to him or 
to Members of Congress since the wheat 
vote, which blasted administration efforts to 
put them under tight controls. 

Moreover, said the Secretary, Congress is 
in no mood to waste any more time on wheat 
legislation. He indicated he has no plans 
for such legislation, although his Depart- 
ment has been studying possible alternatives 
to the defeated program that might be ap- 
plied under present law. 

This is an interesting change of attitude 
from the one Mr. Freeman displayed last year 
when he didn’t wait for mail from the coun- 
try before forcing Congress to authorize 
the controversial wheat program. Instead, 
he personally led a covey of high-pressure 
salesmen from his Department and the White 
House to Capitol Hill to blackjack recal- 
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citrant Democrats and some Republicans into 
voting for the proposal farmers subsequently 
rejected. 

Since the referendum, three major bills 
to authorize a new wheat program have been 
introduced by Senators and Representatives 
who, presumably, are acting on behalf of 
their rural constituents. One bears the 
endorsement of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, which represents several hundred 
thousand wheat growers among its 1.6 mil- 
lion member families. Mr. Freeman, of 
course, doesn’t want any of these measures, 
because they all propose voluntary and 
fewer controls on agriculture instead of the 
compulsory restrictions he favors. 

What the administration really wants, if 
it thought it could get away with it, is to 
avoid any new legislation and let wheat 
prices drop substantially on the 1964 crop. 
Then, according to this strategy, the ad- 
ministration will answer cries of economic 
distress by holding another referendum so 
farmers can approve the discredited control 
program they have just turned down. 

This strategy fits in with the month-long 
trip to Russia and four Eastern European 
Communist countries the Secretary is start- 
ing July 13. That leaves little time for him 
to help work any new legislation through 
Congress before the trip and little time after- 
ward before Congress adjourns, preoccupied 
as it is with civil rights and other matters. 

Mr. Freeman could spend that month to 
better advantage on a trip through the rural 
areas of this country talking with American 
farmers. That is, unless the purpose of the 
Russian junket is to find out how the Soviets 

to keep their own farmers from 
jumping over the traces. 


Ocean Shipping and the Lumber 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 22, 1963 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
competitive disadvantages are imposed 
on a segment of the Oregon lumber in- 
dustry by requirements of the Jones Act 
which forbid use of foreign vessels in our 
intercoastal trade. Canadian competi- 
tors can trim shipping costs by about 
one-third by using foreign bottoms to 
ship lumber from British Columbia to 
our east coast markets. 

A constituent, Mr. Robert F. Dwyer, of 
Portland, discussed the effect of the 
Jones Act on west coast lumber opera- 
tions at a recent transportation and 
management conference under auspices 
of the Graduate School of Stanford Uni- 
versity. Mr. Dwyer, a lumber manufac- 
turer, is a knowledgeable spokesman for 
the industry and has devoted much time 
and energy to analysis of lumber indus- 
try problems. I ask unanimous consent 
to include in the Appendix, an excerpt 
from his recent address. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

‘TRANSPORTATION AND MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 
(An address by Robert Francis Dwyer, vice 
president, Dwyer Lumber & Plywood Co., 

Portland, Oreg., delivered to the Graduate 

School of Stanford University) 

I was asked to come here today to discuss 
some of the problems of our Northwest lum- 
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ber industry that are concerned with trans- 
portation. And I will. 

Let me first tell you of an incident that 
happened to me while I was in the Soviet 
Union only a few weeks ago. I was there 
unofficially; but as a member of the Presi- 
dent's National Export Expansion Council, I 
was working hard at discovering new avenues 
of trade and at balancing our export position, 
mentally, with what we will be up against 
in the years ahead from the Iron Curtain 
countries and the other export nations of 
the world. 

We were taken there to see some Russian 
schoolchildren. 

They were lined up in front of us and told 
to sing. The song loosely translated, told of 
the glories of Russia, how they would go on 
and grow bigger and stronger in the world, 
CCC se 
and * * how they would all work for the 
future ‘et their communism. 

These children were 4 and 5 years old; but 
the message being drummed into their heads 
was one that I felt we could duplicate in our 
own terms, not only to the children of our 
grade schools but to everyone concerned with 
the economic and financial welfare of this 
country. 

As a lumberman, my first real brush with 
the inadequacies of our transportation sys- 
eee eee tn gine 


the Columbia River, going out of business 
one after another. 

The reason then given, was simple, “Cana- 
dian competition.” But when we looked, we 
found it was not Canadian competition at 
all that had shut down more than 200 saw- 
mills in the Pacific Northwest; the loss of 
some 13,800 mill jobs in a little more than 


pr 
nursed by the antiquated Jones Act, to com- 
pete with the foreign bottoms of interna- 
tional shipping. 

Let me explain what is happening. Cargo 
mills, those that still survive, must pay $36 
a thousand to water ship their lumber to the 
Atlantic coast markets, 

Canadian cargo mills, shipping the same 
product to the same American lumber buy- 
ers in the East can ship their lumber for $22, 
at most $24 per 1,000 board feet. The 
spread is anywhere from $12 to $14 on a 
product, where if you make a $2 a thousand 
profit, you are doing well. The result of this 
transportation disparity has been the loss of 
500 million feet of our market each and 
every year since the Canadians took over, 
beginning in 1960; it has meant a price struc- 
ture that we cannot hope to compete with. 
It has resulted in the closures of all but a 
few of our cargo market mills, and the shift 
of others from cargo or ocean shipping to rail 
shipping. 

Most of you transportation people are 
aware that American mills must ship in 
American bottoms in the intercoastal trade 
as required by the Jones Act. Efforts of our 
industry to repeal the Jones Act or to ee 
it have met with the sternest 
from the maritime industry and the ee 
interests. 

Recently, in Washington, I joined with 
some other lumber industry representatives 
to discuss the issue with representatives of 
the maritime industry om the basis that 
both their industry, which has dwindled to 
a mere 12 or 14 antique ships in intercoastal 
trade, and ours, reduced almost daily by the 
low-cost Oanadian product, are dying, have 
in fact died almost beyond repair. 

Our domestic, intercoastal fleet is made 
up of World War II Liberty ships, wartime 
built and 20 or more years old, ships never 
and un- 


life of a ship is 20, at most, 25 years. 
The result is that our loading and dis- 
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charging costs are as much as $7 to $9 per 
1,000 board feet greater than what our 
competitors can do with the foreign-built, 
especially designed bulk cargo carriers that 
are hauling their products to our east coast. 
This alone is one major part of that $12 to 
$14 price spread I mentioned earlier. 

Our maritime friends state bluntly that 
if they had such ships as the foreigners have 
in service from Canada’s west coast, a for- 
eign port, to our east coast, then they could 
at least equal the Canadlan's loading and 
discharging costs. 

But the American merchant marine in- 
dustry is required to build their ships in 
American shipyards so that a fine, 15,000-ton 
bulk carrier costing the Swedes or the British 
or the Greeks $5 million in a Japanese yard, 
would cost our fleet at least $10 million in 
an American yard. 

There is a hope that we may some day get 
back into this horserace with a piece of 
legislation currently coming before Congress 
under the guidance of the shipping industry. 
It seeks either permission to have our ships 
butit abroad or a subsidy from the Federal 
Government on shipb that would 
make up the cost differential between build- 
ing in an American yard and the lowest 
foreign costs available. 

The merchant marine is also seeking to 
have lumber classed as a bulk commodity 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
exempt from the ICC regulations. 

The merchant marine spokesmen were 
blunt in their contention to us that they feel 
100 regulations, more than any other one 
item, has led the demise of the American 
intercoastal merchant fleet. Picking up the 
cry of our northwest lumber industry, they 
said to us: “We ask only the opportunity of 
being able to compete on an equal basis. If 
we must compete, allow us to compete with 
the same types of ships, purchased at the 
same capital investment; allow us to compete 
without the ICC regulations on our backs 
as the foreign bottoms do from Canada to the 
east coast, and now from American ports 
to Puerto Rico.” 


A Bill To Close U.S. Seaports to Foreign- 
Flag Vessels Engaged in Commerce 
With Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am today introducing legislation 
which would in effect close U.S. seaports 
to foreign-flag vessels of nations which 
allow their ships to be used in commerce 
with Cuba. 

This ‘legislation would prohibit any 
article from being transported in inter- 
state or foreign commerce by such ves- 
sels, and would also prohibit the ship- 
ment of any article which has been 
transported by any such vessels. 

The continuing ship traffic of vessels 
fiying the flags of our allies to and from 
Cuba has been steady since the commu- 
nization of Cuba. Although the United 
States has tried to discourage this traf- 
fic, these efforts have not resulted in end- 
ing the assistance which our allies pro- 
vide Communist Cuba through use of 
their ocean shipping capacity. 
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Cuba being an island makes water 
transportation the most economical 
means of supply for that nation. To end 
allied shipping to Cuba would put a seri- 
ous kink in the Moscow-to-Havana pipe- 
line. 

I am hopeful that the Congress will 
realize the urgency of this situation, and 
enact this legislation as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 


Southern Idaho’s New Slogan: “Bonne- 
ville, Please Include Us Out” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the third of a series of articles on why 
“Bonneville’s multimillion-dollar annual 
losses and areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment are not wanted 
in southern Idaho.” 

Editorial after editorial, and statement 
after statement of various individuals 
and civic organizations give ample 
testimony to the far-reaching opposition 
in southern Idaho to Secretary Udall’s 
unwarranted action. 

On July 8, 1963, I introduced House 
Resolution 430 relative to the unwar- 
ranted unilateral action of the Secretary 
of the Interior to extend the Bonneville 
power marketing area into southern 
Idaho and parts of Wyoming, Utah, and 
Nevada. My resolution provided for an 
expression from the House of Represent- 
atives that the Secretary refrain from 
implementing his order extending the 
Bonneville marketing area until proper 
investigations, public hearings, and 
congressional approval were had. 

On July 8, 1963, the same day I intro- 
duced House Resolution 430 asking for a 
holdup on implementing the Secretary’s 
order, we find Bonneville executing a 
new contract with the Raft River REA 
wherein the power bill for that utility 
will be cut in half. This action verifies 
the heading of my prior series of state- 
ments on the subject, “Bonneville Now 
Losing Millions Annually—Wants Larger 
Area To Lose More In.” There can be 
no other conclusion when power that was 
being sold at cost by the Bureau of 
Reclamation is now being sold by Bonne- 
ville at one-half the cost, 

What psychic powers impelled Bonne- 
ville to execute its first contract im- 
plementing Secretary Udall’s order ex- 
tending the Bonneville marketing area 
on the same day I introduced the resolu- 
tion to hold up such action? It could be 
that Bonneville is trying to present a 
“fait accompli” before any action could 
be taken to prevent the implementation 
of the Secretary’s order. 

The Times-News of Twin Falls, Idaho, 
questions by what magic can “Bonne- 
ville—with the same facilities, same 
employees, and same costs—manage to 
cut the price of power in half.” Its edi- 
torial, Just Plain Magic,” follows: 
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[From the Times-News, Twin Falls, Idaho, 
July 10, 1963] 
JUST PLAIN Macic 


So the Great White Father who runs the 
Bonneville Power Administration waves his 
magic wand and presto, power bills for the 
Raft River REA are cut in half. This seem- 
ingly dificult feat is accomplished merely 
by signing up the Raft River REA with Bon- 
neville. No, nothing else has changed, just 
the amount of the bill. 

It's the same power, generated at the 
Same facilities where the same people are 
employed. Costs? Yes, they remain the 
same, too. 

That's where the magic comes in Pre- 
Sumably the Bureau of Reclamation was 
peddling power to the Raft River REA at 
Cost before the facilities were taken over by 
Bonneville, So how can Bonneville—with 
the same facilities, same employees, and same 
Costs—manage to cut the price of power in 
half? 

It's quite simple. Bonneville doesn't pay 
much attention to the costs of generating 
electricity and it’s crystal clear there doesn’t 
baye to be any relationship between Bon- 
neville's costs and rates. Otherwise, Bonne- 
Ville could manage somehow to operate in 
the black, But Bonneville goes on operat- 
ing in the red year after year, and without 
having to dig up a red cent for taxes, either. 
It might be pointed out that taxes take 
approximately one-third of every dollar of 
income from private utilties. 

So what it boils down to is that taxpayers 
all over the Nation are helping pay the bill 
for generating that power the Raft River 
REA is getting at half price now. 

When you get backstage and look at the 
Props used by the magician, somehow his 
act doesn't look quite the same. 

As soon as the Raft River REA gets all 
Squared around and sets its new rates, it 
Would be interesting to publicize those rates 
and compare them to comparable charges to 
the Idaho Power Co. 

For instance, it isn't common knowledge 
the Raft River REA has been charging its 
Customers more than adjacent users pay to 
Idaho Power. And even with Bonneville’s 
Magic bookkeeping, there’s a good chance 
they'll still be paying more. The last pub- 
lished farm residence rate for Raft River 
Users was 2.09 cents per kilowatt-hour in 
1961. Idaho Power was charging similar 
Users only 1.576 cents per kilowatt-hour at 
the same time. Since then, Idaho Power's 
Tate has been increased to about 1.69 cents 
Per kilowatt-hour. 

The power rate for irrigators charged by 
Raft River in 1961 was 1.20 cents per kilo- 
Watt-hour, compared to Idaho Power's 0.85 
and its present rate of about 0.92 cents per 
kilowatt-hour. 

And the average charge for farm residence 
ot the four REA’s serving the north Idaho 
area is 1.74 cents per kilowatt-hour; 

That's an example of low-cost public 
Power. And keep in mind the REA's pay 
Only a token 3% percent of their gross in 
Men of taxes. 


Americans for Constitutional Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 
4 Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
ays ago several of my colleagues took 


the floor of this House to attempt to dis- 
Credit the Americans for Constitutional 
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Action, believing that guilt by association 
was the proper way to discredit this or- 
ganization. This is a tactic liberals gen- 
erally call McCarthyism. It was indi- 
cated that several members of the board 
of directors of Americans for Constitu- 
tional Action may have some connection 
with the John Birch Society and even 
went so far as to infer that the back- 
ground of one of the directors might be 
in question because he had formerly been 
associated with Freedom Foundation at 
Valley Forge. It is interesting to note 
that the proposed director of the Presi- 
dent’s Domestic Peace Corps operation 
is also a former officer of that organiza- 
tion. I would hasten to add, however, 
that from what I know of the Freedom 
Foundation at Valley Forge, it is a top- 
notch patriotic organization and, quite 
frankly, I am convinced at this stage of 
the game ACA is in that same category. 

I do not question the fact that some 
of the leadership of ACA may have some 
sort of connection with the John Birch 
Society, but I do question the propriety 
of equating the ACA with extremism be- 
cause of this. In my congressional dis- 
trict I know several who are alleged to 
be members of the John Birch Society 
who are also members of the bar asso- 
ciation, but that does not make the bar 
association other than a good organiza- 
tion. I know several who are alleged to 
be members of the Birch Society who 
are members of the Rotary Club, and I 
would ask: “Should we impugn the mo- 
tives of the Rotary Club because of 
this?” 

I could go on and give other such in- 
stances since the loeal press in my home- 
town have devoted quite a bit of space to 
“exposing” Birch members. Some are 
members of the Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Catholic, and other churches, Would my 
liberal colleagues condemn these religi- 
ous faiths? 

As a matter of fact, the following arti- 
cle which appeared in a National Re- 
view bulletin recently would indicate 
that the source of information of the 
various attacks on Americans for Con- 
stitutional Action is Group Research, 
Inc. It would seem to me that one could 
probably do equally as good a job on 
Group Research, Inc., and its advocates 
as was done on Americans for Constitu- 
tional Action and the advocates of that 
organization. The National Review arti- 
cle is as follows: 

Two weeks ago this column discussed the 
emergence of a new liberal organization 
called Group Research, Inc. GRI's stock- 
in-trade is tracing obscure, and sometimes 
remote, connections among various elements 
of what it calls the right wing. This in- 
formation is used by labor unions and other 
forces on the left in their current drive to 
head off the conservative movement. 

Tt is ironic that GRI's specialty is the study 
of interlocking connections; it has a few of 
its own. Operating head of GRI is Wesley 
McCune, former assistant to one-time Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Charles Brannan (au- 
thor of the ADA-favored Brannan Plan), 
and former employee of the National Farmers 
Union, the ADA of the agricultural world 
(Farmers Union Chief James Patton is a lead- 
er in ADA). One of the incorporators of GRI 
is James Heller, Secretary of the Washington 
chapter of the ACLU. 

GRI is incorporated as a nonprofit organi- 
zation. Its statement of purpose says “the 
objects of the corporation are exclusively 
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educational and no other.” Yet it becomes 
aparent that GRI is closely involved in a 
political campaign of guilt by association—a 
tactic liberals professed to abhor when al- 
legedly practiced by Senator McCarthy. In 
point of fact, the group is far less an edu- 
cational venture than many of the conserva- 
tive groups it calls extremist. Its find- 
ings are being clearly put to political uses. 

The first verifiable public airing of GRI’s 
researches was a speech delivered October 4, 
1962 by Liberal Senator Gal MCGEE, Demo- 
crat, of Wyoming. McGee attacked the 
Washington newsletter, Human Events, and 
the Americans for Constitutional Action. His 
dissertation followed, from point to point, 
the research previously turned out by GRI. 
In some places, the wording was almost 
identical. For example, on July 20, 1962 
GRI produced a special report on ACA. It 
says of ACA's staff: “ACA’s first organizer ap- 
pears to have been John Underhill, of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Soon after the opening of the 
Washington office, Kenneth Ingwalson, who 
had been on the staff of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, became executive director 
of ACA. He served until early 1961 and is 
currently assistant publisher of Human 
Events, which collaborates with ACA. He was 
replaced as executive director of ACA by 
Charles A. McManus, Jr., who had been with 
the ACA staff since 1959.” 

McGee's version reads as follows: The 
first paid organizer apears to have been a 
John Underhill of Washington, D.C. How- 
ever, soon after the opening of the office here, 
Keneth W. Ingwalson took over as executive 
director. Mr. Ingwalson, as has ben noted 
earlier, had been on the staff of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, where he was di- 
rector of their special education program. 
He served with ACA until last year, and, as I 
have mentioned, is now at Human Events. 
Mr. Ingwalson has been replaced as ACA’s 
Executive Director by Charles A. McManus 
Jr., who has been with the organization since 
August 1959.” 

McGee's fidelity to the GRI materials in- 
cludes reliance upon some of its errors, GRI 
lists, as a contributor to ACA, one “Harold 
Rousburg.” In point of fact (GRI please 
note for future use), the gentleman’s name 
in Ransburg. Evidentally McGee took the 
material GRI supplied, made a few changes 
in phraseology, and stuck the result in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as part of a bitter 
partisan attack on conseryatives. Quite an 
exercise in education. 

GRI materials have also been popping up 
in the publications of the unions. In Aug- 
ust 1962, the Labor Beacon published a long 
write-up on H. L. Hunt's “Life Line” radio 
program. An editor’s note preceding the 
article accuses Hunt of “spreading poison,” 
and says: “Group Research, Inc., has made a 
study of these organizations and men. Each 
month we will print the history of an organ- 
ization and the men behind it so you can get 
an idea of the insidious forces working and 
writing to undermine you.” UAw's Soli- 
darity, house organ of Walter Reuther, has 
just run off a four-part series entitled “That 
Other Subversive Network,” a blanket smear 
of conservatives (“Some very rich men would 
like to do away with our democracy”). Hunt 
is again a major target, and Reuther's in- 
debtedness to GRI can be observed in such 
things as quotes from Hunt with precisely 
the same phrases retained, precisely the same 
ellipses indicating omissions. 

Most. recent exponent of GRI “research” 
has been freshman Representative RONALD 
Brooks Cameron, Democrat of California, 
who took to the floor of the House May 20 to 
renew the attack on ACA. Cameron described 
ACA as “a political leech,” which “is doing 
the Devil's work in American politics.” Hav- 
ing thus established his own moderation, 
CamEkon proceeded to parrot the GRI ma- 
terial for the benefit of his House colleagues. 
Like Mexx, he lapsed into the phraseology 
of GRI, neglecting to put the matter in his 
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own words. Both GRI and CAMERON re- 
mark that a group known as “the Campaign 
for the 48 States” was the “ancestor” of ACA. 
GRI says: “Its chairman was Robert B. 
Snowden, who was initially the finance chair- 
man of ACA and is more recently an en- 
dorser of the John Birch Society.” CAMERON 
says: 

“The chairman of the Campaign for the 
48 States was Robert B. Snowden, who was 
initially the finance chairman of ACA and 
is more recently an endorser of the John 
Birch Society.” 

When Camenow had finished, Congressman 
Jonn Brapemas, Democrat of Indiana, stood 
up to join the attack, reading into the Rro- 
orn the GRI material on ACA’s finances. In 
none of these congressional onslaughta, go- 
ing back to Senator McGre, was credit given 
to the “exclusively educational" services of 
GRI. 

M. STANTON EVANS, 


The San Diego Union article of May 
19 by Edith K. Roosevelt also gave us 
a little more background on Group Re- 
search, Inc., and when we equate the 
information in this news story with 
what has been said about the Americans 
for Constitutional Action, I would say 
that the extremism which is allegedly 
involved in the thinking of ACA is not 
nearly as extreme as some of the rabble- 
rousing phrases which appeared on the 
chart in GRI's office. Edith K. Roose- 
velt's article is as follows: 

Husu-Husu Frau Lists ANTI-REDS 
(By Edith K. Roosevelt) 


The name “Group Research, Ine.“ sound- 
ed intriguing. I decided to look imto it. I 
have been a reporter for more than a decade 
but this gave me a new experience. 

Wesley MoCune, head of the three-room 
office, was out. While awaiting his return, 
I noticed a wall chart. When I began taking 
notes, the staff of three girls leaped up sus- 
piciously and a young man came from an 
outer office. The scene ended with my being 
ordered to leave. 

Next day, I tried again, and met McCune. 
He gave me a velvety welcome which turned 
to harsh negatives when I began to ask 
questions. 

Group Research, Inc., has been quietly 
operating for more than a year. Only last 
month, a syndicated newspaper dispatch said 
the organization was investigating where 
and how rightwing groups got their financial 
backing. An informant told me it special- 
ized in accumulating dossiers on anti-Com- 
munists and so-called rightists. When anti- 
Communists do this, it is called a blacklist. 


was told that its headquarters at Room 422, 
1404 New York Avenue NW., was crammed 
with filing cabinets—one of which contained 
a card about Edith Kermit Roosevelt. 

I wondered why the dossier on me included 
such details as that I had “discussed the folly 
of shipping foreign aid to India.” 

Why should this go into a record in an 
office listing itself as nonprofit and educa- 
tional? 

I was in eminent company. Also listed 
are writers, educators and scholars of world 
renown. Dr. Wilhelm Roepke, who helped 
guide West Germany's miraculous postwar 
economic recovery is one. Why? Also any- 
one who was a sponsor of groups like Young 
Americans for Freedom, or is listed on the 
masthead of publications such as Modern 
Age. This academic-type quarterly features 
contributions of many extremists. 

Who compiles this “educational” informa- 
tion? McCune was assistant to Charles P. 
Brennan when he was Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and later was public information of- 
ficer of the National Farmers Union. 
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The chart in this office listed a dozen 
organizations opposed to communism, such 
as the Farm Bureau Federation, the Asso- 
ciation of American Physicians and Surgeons, 
Freedoms Foundation and Young Americans 
for Freedom. 

Above these names were colored balloons 
bearing the labels, “racism,” “bookburners,” 
“bogey. of inflation—the balanced budget,” 
“promilitary," “anti-Cuban extremists,” 
“anti-UNICEF,” “anti-Semitic,” “antimedi- 
care,” “States rights primitives,” censor- 
ship,” and “anti-Federal aid to education.” 

One of the questions I naturally asked 
McCune was: For whom are you compiling 
these names and data?" That's my busi- 
ness,“ he said. 

“Who are the people behind your group?” 
That's my business,” he said. 

This secretivencss and the smear labels 
on the chart raised many questions, I 
thought of the curiously synchronized cam- 
paign alleging the wealth of anti-Communist 
groups, broadly implying that aniti-Red lead- 
ers were raking in huge profits. These 
smears are false but they dried up many 
contributions, forcing serious cutbacks in 
the work of these anti-Communist groups. 

A final question: “Who pays for Group 
Research?” I asked McCune. He said: 
That's my business.” 

I think it is my business—and that of 
the public. 


Study of Communist Aggression in Cuba 
and the Americas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 22, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
editors of the VFW monthly publication, 
VFW, rendered the Nation a real service 
in calling attention to the valuable study 
of Communist aggression in Cuba and 
the Americas by the Stennis subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a brief article appearing in the July is- 
sue of VFW by Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, 
U.S. Marine Corps, retired, in which he 
lists five outstanding accomplishments 
of the Preparedness Investigating Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services so ably chaired by our 
distinguished colleague from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS]. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VFW AND NATIONAL SECURITY 
(By Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, U.S. Marine Corps 
(retired) ) $ 

Apparentiy many persons in our country 
expected the Soviet Union to slow its de- 
velopment of Cuba as a base for pushing 
Communist aggression in the Americas fol- 
lowing the crisis last year. They have been 
engaging in the filmsiest kind of wishful 
dreaming. 

This, in essence, is the only conclusion 
possible after reading evidence set forth in 
the brief, remarkably frank report of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Subcommittee headed by 
Mississippi's straight thinking Senator JOHN 
STENNIS. 

Notable, also, is the fact this recent report 
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received the unanimous approval of Demo- 
crat and Republican subcommittee members. 

On the basis of its long, thorough and im- 
partial investigation, the subcommittee came 
to some fundamental, eye-opening conclu- 
sions. Here are a few: 

1. No one in the United States knows how 
many Russians are in Cuba. The much- 
talked about figure of 17,500 troops appears 
to be a minimum estimate. 

2. There is no evidence that any of the 
combat troops of the four Russian, mobile- 
armored groups have been withdrawn from 
Cuba. 

3. Accusations that there was a photo- 
graphic gap“ in our military flight surveil- 
lance of Cuba are unfounded. 

4. U.S. intelligence “freely concedes that, 
in terms of absolutes, it ls possible that de- 
spite our surveillance program, we were mis- 
led and deceived” as to whether strategic 
missiles and bombers were removed from 
Cuba. 

5. The “evidence is overwhelming” that 
Castro is energetically furthering Com- 
munist revolution and subversive movements 
throughout the Americas, and this is “a 
grave and ominous threat to the peace and 
security of the Americas.“ 

The subcommittee made a very thorough 
investigation and analysis of U.S. intelli- 
gence collection and evaluation processes in 
connection with the Cuban crisis. The re- 
sults were not encouraging. 

The subcommittee reported "a predispos!i- 
tion of the intelligence community” to the 
belief that the U.S.S.R. would not put stra- 
tegic missiles in Cuba. This means our in- 
telligence evaluators allowed their conclu- 
sions to be clouded by wishful thinking. ‘The 
history of warfare undisputedly demon- 
strates that any nation permitting its in- 
telligence evaluations to be governed by 
wishful thinking, rather than cold logic, 18 
buying a one-way ticket to disaster. 

The Stennis subcommittee has been of 
historic service to our Nation through its 
penetrating and frank report, “The Cuban 
Military Buildup.” This report should be 
the basis for a reexamination of our entire 
intelligence network—and especially of the 
techniques used in evaluating intelligence 
information. The report should be required 
reading for every American citizen. 


“Letter to a Member of Congress,” and 
Editorial in the Mennonite, July 9, 
1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most thoughtful editorials I have 
seen with respect to the issue of civil 
rights legislation was published in the 
July 9, 1963 issue of The Mennonite, 3 
publication of the Mennonite Church. 

The editorial, written by Maynard 
Shelly, editor of the journal, follows: 
EDITORIAL: LETTER TO A MEMBER OF CONGRESS 

This will be a long hard summer for you- 
I can see it coming. Besides all your other 
duties in the swamps of the District of Co- 
lumbia, you now face the matter of civil 
rights of our citizens. I guess we all knew 
that it couldn't be put off forever. It had 
to happen sometime. But what? 
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A number of summers ago another group 
of Americans put together a document, It 
talked about “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” What has been happening since 
then? We all know that there is a big gap 
between the ideal and the real. We face it 
in our own lives. We are certainly not the 
People we know we should be. But we could 
be if we wanted to be. 

This hasn't been the country we wanted 
it to be. We always knew it. Unfortunately, 
the rest of the world now knows it too, The 
People in Africa and Asia are watching us. 
They are looking to see what you down in 
foggy bottoms of Washington are going to 
do. And, I suppose, you are wondering 
what the rest of us in the plains and hills 
and woods are going to say if you act, don't 
act, or muddle through the middle. 

I can't speak for everyone. I do want to 
Speak for myself and I hope for many other 
Christians. We hope that you will have the 
courage to do what your conscience says is 
the right thing to do. We elected you be- 
Cause we thought you knew more about the 
law than we did. We still agree that you 
do. But we want you to be more concerned 
about future generations than about the 
next election. We believe that President 
Eennedy has shown some fresh new courage 
in his profile by asking for new legislation 
On civil rights. You may disagree, but I 
think the Supreme Court has been showing 
considerable courage during the last 9 years. 
Somehow I don't get the same wavelength 
When I tune in on Congress. It could be 
that I am missing some things that you and 
Your colleagues have been doing behind the 
scenes. But I would wish that this summer 
Congress could give itself a bit more of the 
Courage image by passing some positive civil 
Tights laws. 

Yes, I know that President Kennedy's pop- 
ularity has been slipping since his civil 
Tights talk, but then we elected him to be 
President, not popular. This applies to other 
Public servants, too, I feel. 

Just now it looks as if there is going to be 
& lot of discussion about property rights. 

a businessman have a right to keep 
Certain customers out of his shop and off 
his property? There are many good argu- 
Ments to support this action. You know 
the law better than Ido. But I would feel 
that human rights come before property 
rights. I could find quite a few texts in the 
Bible to help me here. Being a politican, 

sure you would also find a quotation 
from the 1960 Republican platform of inter- 
est. It says, “Equality under law promises 
More than the equal right to vote and trans- 
Cends mere relief from discrimination by 
Government. It becomes a reality only when 
Au persons have equal opportunity, without 
distinction of race, religion, color or national 
Origin, to acquire the essentials of life— 

g. education, and employment.” I am 
lad that the Republican Party, in agreement 
With President Kennedy, doesn’t ask for hu- 
Man rights “except when in conflict with 
Property rights.” It does say that “this Na- 
tion was created to give expression, validity, 
and purpose to our spiritual heritage—the 
Supreme worth of the individual.” By the 
time you come home next fall, I hope that 
ye wil have made a new effort in this direc- 

on. 

Tt is fair for you to ask what the church 
ls doing in this area. I admit that here also 

re is a gap between the ideal and the real. 
We aren't doing as good as we know. But 
We are involved in these problems in many 
Ways. We have worked with the needs of 
People in Asia, Africa, and many other 
Places. Yes, these are far away. But these 
experiences have made us aware of the needs 

dur own hometowns. We are working on 

. That's really one of the reasons I am 


Writing. 
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Higher Interest: Conventional Pill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
one aspect of the administration’s ef- 
forts to redress the balance-of-payments 
deficit which runs counter to the efforts 
to keep the country moving forward— 
the raise in the discount rate from 3 to 
3% percent. 

The purpose of proposed tax legisla- 
tion now under consideration is to pro- 
mote a healthy, growing, and expanding 
economy—a dynamic economy which 
will show marked increases in the gross 
national product. The rise in the dis- 
count rate, however, can only have the 
opposite effect. An increase in inter- 
est rates will, in part at least, negate the 
benefits to be derived from a program 
of tax reduction. 

Mr. Speaker, the country cannot go in 
two directions at once. Although it is 
important to improve the balance-of- 
payments situation and secure confidence 
in the dollar, we will have accomplished 
nothing if the economy lags. A vital ex- 
panding economy, with consistent in- 
creases in the gross national product is 
the best method of attracting dollars 
back into the United States. 

I think the Members will be interested 
in the following article by Marquis 
Childs which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post on Friday, July 19, 1963. He 
details some of the viewpoints expressed 
thus far on a rise in the discount rate 
at this time: 

HIGHER INTEREST: CONVENTIONAL PILL 

(By Marquis Childs) 

Behind what to most of us must seem the 
mysterious workings of finance, interest rates, 
the international money market, and the 
balance of payments are the bread and butter 
of daily living. To what extent these reali- 
ties entered into the debate leading up to 
administration pro for checking the 
drain on America’s gold and dollar reserve 
must be surmise, since that debate was be- 
hind closed doors. 

But the human realities will be refiected 
for good or ill in the headlines in coming 
months. One thing certain is that both 
within the administration and on the out- 
side—notably in Congress—there are deeply 
opposing views. 

Many will say that the administration 
measures stop short of an effective remedy. 
Others insist that raising interest rates, as 
the Federal Reserve Board has done in full 
collaboration with the Treasury, is bound 
to have a depressing effect on the economy 
at a point when the rate of recovery from 
the last recession is already far too slow. 

At one extreme is Representative WRIGHT 
Parman, chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, whose angry criticism 
of the Fed's latest move is discounted be- 
cause he is rated a cheap money man. Often 
he sounds like William Jennings Bryan cry- 
ing out against the moneyed interests and 
Wall Street in an era when this sort of emo- 
tional protest finds little response. 

But the informed criticism of Senator PAUL 
Dovetas, chairman of the Joint Economic 
Committee, cannot be brushed aside, since 
Dovctas is widely recognized to have as 
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much understanding and knowledge of fis- 
cal and economic policy as anyone in the 
Capital. Nor, unlike Parman, has he con- 
ducted a running personal encounter with 
William McChesney Martin, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board. Dover as has chal- 
lenged the “conventional wisdom” of the 
banking community that conventional meth- 
ods are sufficient to cure the dollar drain and 
lift the level of the economy. 

Another challenger who has been firing 
broadside after broadside is Leon Keyserling, 
chairman of the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers under President Truman and now an 
economic consultant in Washington. 

It Is hardly a secret that highly placed 
economists in the Government lean to his 
views. In the interest of harmony they have 
gone along with the Federal Re- 
serve view, although with the private quali- 
fication that more drastic measures are likely 
to be necessary in the not-too-distant future. 

Keyserling's latest broadside fired by his 
Conference on Economic Progress challenges 
the adequacy of administration proposals to 
cure chronic unemployment. He contends 
that If part-time unemployment and the 
failure of many even to look for jobs or 
register as unemployed, because the search 
is hopeless, are taken into account, the un- 
employed rate should be 9.4 percent season- 
ally adjusted. The rate of unemployment 
among teenagers is 18 percent, according to 
the Keyserling computation. 

“The human consequences of conveying 
to these young people the impresison that 
our economic system can make no utiliza- 
tion of them are incalculable,” the report 
states. “These consequences go to the very 
root of delinquency, crime and low morale 
among the young.” 

Likewise, it Is at the root of rising racial 
tensions. In many areas the Negro unem- 
ployment rate is nearly twice that of the 
whites. A fear contributing to racial con- 
flict—in an economy that Is not 
rapidly enough—is that a job given to a 
Negro will be taken from a white. 

The President is in a sense a prisoner 
of the divergent forces centering on the 
problems of the economy. The challeng- 
ers ardently support his initial 
for a tax cut even though it deliberately in- 
vites a Federal deficit. But the conventional 
wisdom—a balanced budget, pay-as-you-go— 
is deeply enshrined in the Congress among 
perhaps a majority of Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike. The Keynesian prescrip- 
tion for Government intervention to raise 
the levels of private spending and increase 
public on needed services, such as 
education and housing, is stoutly resisted. 

How long the conventional wisdom will 
prevail will be determined by how acute the 
human problem becomes. If rising inter- 
est rates do check economic growth then it 
will be necessary to take far more drastic 
means, such as a broad international mone- 
tary pol with central controls, to curb the 
money flow. Waiting to see is in itself a 
major risk. 


Right of Private Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 22, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to call to your attention and 
that of my colleagues an outstanding 
radio broadcast by “Life Line,” a program 
which is heard over hundreds of radio 
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stations across the country 6 days each 
week. The title of this program is 
“Right of Private Property,” and it ex- 
amines with clear analytical insight the 
proposed legislation now pending before 
the Commerce Committee to permit the 
Federal Government to dictate to busi- 
nessmen to whom they must sell and 
serve on their private property. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
this radio transcript be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the trans- 
cript was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RIGHT OF PRIVATE PROPERTY 


Personal rights sre the very foundation of 
the American way of life. They are written 
into our Constitution, taught in our schools 
and colleges, guarded by law and due process 
of law, and held up as an example to the 
world. The United States of America became 
an independent nation to secure the per- 
sonal rights of every American, and that is 
still the noblest purpose of our Nation. 

Let's take a close, hard look at the personal 
right we are in the greatest danger of losing 
in our time. And let us try to understand 
why we must keep that right if any of our 
personal rights are to survive in the long 
run. 

Let's look at the right of private property. 

The right of private property was always 
included in the primary list of basic personal 
rights by the great political thinkers of 
earlier times who built up the case for free- 
dom. John Locke, who has been called the 
father of the American Revolution and of 
our Constitution because his ideas showed 
the way for both, spoke often of the funda- 
mental rights of life, liberty, and property. 
Thomas Jefferson, when he prepared his draft 
of the Declaration of Independence—the 
best known statement of the American idea 
of personal rights—changed “property” to 
the more poetic “pursuit of happiness.” By 
this change Jefferson probably meant to in- 
clude an even greater range of human free- 
dom than was covered by the term “prop- 
erty.” He certainly did not mean to down- 

property as a personal right. 

Still later, the 14th amendment to the 
Constitution declared that no State shall 
deprive any of its citizens of the basic rights 
of life, liberty, or property “without due 
process of law.“ 

Actually, as Jefferson's use of the term 
“pursuit of happiness“ makes especially 
clear, the three rights cannot be separated; 


each is necessary to both of the others. 


Obviously we must begin with the right to 
life. But it was the firm conviction of every 
man who fought in the American Revolution 
that life without liberty was not worth hav- 
ing. S0 the right to life could only be 
given meaning when it stood side by side 
with the right to liberty. 

But what is liberty? It is each person's 
freedom to act, to live, and to work as he 
alone may choose, independent of any re- 
straint, except on rare occasions by the courts 
through full legal process. A right to liberty 
without the chance to use it would be as 
valueless as a right to life without the liberty 
to live it. And the active use of liberty, for 
the vast majority of men, means the earn- 
ing and owning of property as a result of 
their freely chosen personal work. Their 
property may be of many different kinds and 
held in widely varying amounts. But the 
right to personal property honestly earned 
and owned is absolutely n if the 
rights to life and liberty are not to become 
a hollow sham. 

Now in recent years we have all heard a 
great deal about human rights as somehow 
opposed to property rights. We are told that 
we must often make a choice between the 
two, in favor of one and against the other, 
especially when applying the powers of cen- 
tralized government against the citizen. 
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Men tell us they are proud to stand for hu- 
man rights at the expense of property rights, 
that human rights are good but property 
rights are so dangerous that they must be 
limited drastically. A favorite device for 
undermining property rights and putting 
them in a bad light is to say or imply that 
only the very wealthy are concerned about 
them. 

But the right of private property is of the 
most vital importance to every man who 
owns anything at all. If you own a home 
or a car or a plot of land, if you have an 
income of your own or can even lay claim to 
the clothes on your back, you have a stake 
in maintaining the right of private property, 
a stake that is Just as big for you as a whole 
business empire may be for the man who 
owns it. There is not a breadwinner in 
America whose personal freedom is not 
threatened by attacks on the right of pri- 
vate property. 

As for the talk of human rights versus 
property rights—there is no more striking 
example of twisted and mistaken thinking 
than this. For the right to earn and own 
property is, always was, and always will be 
a natural human right, a human and per- 
sonal right that must be preserved if any of 
our other rights are to be worth having. If 
we cannot use our liberty to earn and own, 
then there is no real liberty; and where 
there is no real liberty, there is no productive 
and meaningful life. Suppose for a moment 
that the mistaken were correct, and private 

wasn't a basic human right. If not 
a right, then it can only be a privilege, and a 
privilege, by definition, is something which 
can be denied at any time for no good reason. 
For example: I have a right to walk across 
my own land: but I have only a privilege to 
walk across my neighbor’s land, which he can 
deny me at any time he may wish. 

If private property is not a right, but 
only a privilege, then it can be restricted 
or completely abolished at any time by any 
force strong enough to do so. Any man’s 
property may be seized, and any man’s chance 
to earn and own sharply limited. And there 
is this to remember about property. Unlike 
life or liberty, it is transferable. When prop- 
erty is taken from one man or a group of 
men, it must pass to another man or group 
of men, And so we can't help wondering, 
could it be that some of those who talk most 
loudly about the unimportance of property 
rights are just possibly more than a little 
interested in getting control of other people's 
property for themselves? 

If a man were to claim the right to take 
the life of another, without due process of 
law, we would see him as a murderer, If he 
claimed the right to take the liberty of an- 
other, without due process of law, we would 
see him as an enslaver. So, when a man 
claims the right to take the property of 
another, without due process of law, there 
Is at least some reason to see him as a 
thief. 

Now what happens in countries where 
private property has ceased to be a right 
or has never been thought of as a right and 
so has remained no better than a privilege? 
In such countries a man's property belongs 
to the state whenever the state may choose 
to take it, without compensation. Even 
the Communist nations have found that 
they cannot yet take all private property away 
from their citizens, because most of them 
simply will not work without it. But those 
who live under communism are left with 
the barest minimum of property, and new 
experiments are constantly being tried in 
a search for ways to wean the people away 
from their stubborn devotion to private prop- 
erty. The Chinese communes were a par- 
ticularly horrible experiment of this kind. 

Here in America today we tend to feel 
that if we give the Government power to take 
(without due process of law) only parts of 
large property holdings, there is no danger 
and the results will be good. But once the 
right of private property is violated any- 
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where for any reason, it becomes that much 
easier to violate the right again, and again, 
and again whenever it may be convenient for 
the Government to do so. The only safe ways 
to permit any man’s property to be taken 
against his will are through the carefully 
safeguarded procedures of our courts, or with 
full compensation for its value, or by taxa- 
tion specifically voted by elected legislators. 
The discretion of bureaucrats unchecked by 
law has no place in this area. Private prop- 
erty as a basic human right cannot be allowed 
to depend for its preservation on any man’s 
whim. 

The right of private property has been de- 
scribed in the simplest possible terms as 
each man’s right “to do as he will with his 
own.” This means that if a man owns a 
house he may rightfully decide who is to live 
in it; if he owns a business he may right- 
fully decide who is to work in it; if he has 
a profession he may rightfully decide whom 
to accept as clients; if he has written a book 
he may rightfully decide who will be per- 
mitted to print it; if he owns farmland he 
may rightfully decide what crops to grow 
and how much to grow upon it. The Con- 
stitution does give Congress the power to 
regulate trade, the buying and selling of 
goods, the exchange of property. But be- 
fore a man takes his goods to market, while 
they are still entirely his property, his right 
8 them and use them should be abso- 

ute. 

But today that right is far from absolute, 
and its denial is the source of grave danger. 
The danger is obvious when we see how 
closely the right of private property touches 
the right of personal liberty, when we speak 
of what a man does in privacy with his own. 
One of the best examples is that of the 
ranch owner who grew feed grains on a small 
part of his ranch solely for the use of his 
Own livestock. He neither bought nor sold 
grain; it never left the land which was his 
property. Yet the Federal Department of 
Agriculture moved in to tell him that he 
could not grow grain on his own property 
for his own use; that they had the power 
and the right to regulate what he grew, even 
for this purpose. This action violated both 
the basic human rights of Mberty and 
property. 

If we look very closely, we can begin to 
see in the campaign against property rights, 
and the attempts to isolate them from other 
rights and downgrade their importance, a 
particularly clever divide-and-conquer tacti¢ 
of the mistaken enemies of freedom. The 
mistaken know they can never persuade free 
Americans to give up all their personal rights 
at once. But, by singling out the right of 
private property for special treatment, bY 
mixed appeals to noble if naive motives of 
charity and to base motives of envy, the mis- 
taken have brought the right of private 
property into real jeopardy today. People 
are listening to their teaching that property 
is a lesser right than life and liberty. 
this campaign succeeds, the next step íS 
clear, a similar attack on the idea of liberty, 
as selfish and not public-spirited, as rul- 
ing out supposedly necessary sacrifies to the 
State. Beyond that remains only the right 
to life, as a slave; and that is the ultimate 
goal of the mistaken in their divide-and- 
conquer attack on personal rights. 


Diamonds in Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 22, 1963 


Mr, McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
heavy rain fell at Murfreesboro, Ark., on 
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the morning of June 19, 1963. After the 
Tain stopped, Art A. Rogers, of Pine Bluff, 
and his 14-month-old daughter began 
Searching through the rocks washed loose 
from the ground of the Arkansas Dia- 
mond Mine. The little girl handed a 
rock she had been playing with to Rog- 
ers who decided that the rock was just 
too big to be a diamond. However, he 
took it to the mine operator, James R. 
Johnston. Mr. Johnston offered him 
$5,000 on the spot. Mr. Rogers’ daugh- 
ter had found an 11.92 carat diamond 
Which will be worth at least $8,000 after 
Cutting. 

The Rogers’ experience is not an iso- 
lated one. In excess of 60,000 diamonds 
have been found and produced from the 
Arkansas Diamond Mine at Murfrees- 
boro, Ark. Upon the payment of a daily 
hunting fee, visitors are allowed to 
Search for precious stones in a 49-acre 
area of the mine. They may keep any 
diamonds they find regardless of their 
Size. Since March 1, from 5 to 15 dia- 
monds have been found every day at the 
Mine. On March 23, Mr. Fred Wood 
found a 10.40 carat diamond. Mr. Jack 
Floyd found a 11.23 carat diamond on 
May 20. 

Mr. President, the presence of dia- 
Monds in Murfreesboro, is only one 
of the many varied and unusual tourist 
attractions in Arkansas. We in Arkan- 
šas extend an invitation to those who 
Would like to experience the excitement 
Of a real and successful diamond hunt, 

ere are surely thousands more dia- 
Monds waiting to be found. Come and 
Visit us. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article entitled Little Ole ‘Rock’ Was 
11 Carat Find,” published in the Arkan- 
sas Democrat on June 20, 1963. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ar ARKANSAS. DIAMOND Mine: LITTLE OLE 
‘Rock’ Was 11 Carat FIND 
(By Claude Walbert) 

A heavy rain fell at Murfreesboro yester- 
day. The sun and the diamond hunters 
Came out together and began searching 
through the rocks washed loose from the 
Sticky blue ground. 

At 9:30 a.m. Art A. Rogers, of Pine Bluff, 
Was busier trying to keep rocks out of his 
14-month-old daughter's mouth than hunt- 
ing diamonds. 

Rogers, a 68-year-old turnaround diesel 
locomotive electrician, has made a success- 
ful hobby of diamond hunting for 4 years. 
Yesterday he took his wife and daughter to 
the 48-acre-Arkansas diamond mine. 

The little girl handed over one of the rocks 
She'd been playing with. Rogers said later 
the rock was just too big to be a diamond, 
but he took it to mine operator James R. 
Johnston, a gomologist. 

“It sure is.” Johnston sald, and offered 
ann $5,000 for the brownish gem on the 


The weight of the diamond was found to 

be 11 carats and 92 points. A carat is 

up of 100 points, When cut the dia- 
mond will be around 5 carats, 

Johnston said it would cost about $2,500 
to have the diamond cut, and it will be 
Worth at least $8,000. After cutting the 
Stone will have a rosy tint. 
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It was quite a beginning in diamond find- 
ing by Rogers’ daughter, Mary Elizabeth. 
But another daughter, 8-year-old Sybil 
Joyce, has found eight diamonds and two 
other daughters have each found two. 

Rogers himself found a diamond Sunday 
of 1 carat and 61 points. It is worth around 
$300 uncut and will be worth $800 when 
cut. In 4 years of diamond hunting, the 
Rogers family has found 24 diamonds. 

Johnston said that since March 1 from 
5 to 15 diamonds have been found every 
day at the mines. Since the mine was first 
opened over 60,000- diamonds have been 
found. 

On March 23, Fred Wood found a 10.40 
carat diamond. Jack Floyd found an 11.23 
carat diamond on May 20. 

Rogers diamond was about 25 carats at 
one time, according to Johnston. The crystal 
was split In the middie on the cleavage 
line. There is no record of the other half 
having been found. 

“It looks like I still have something to look 
for,” Rogers said. 

He wants to name the one he found the 
Star of the Cotton Belt, with the permis- 
sion of Paul Bunting and Walter Hemi, 
director and assistant of personnel of the 
Cotton Belt Route division of the Southern 
Pacific Lines. 

Rogers will have lots of company when 
he goes looking for the other half of his 
diamond. It’s finders keepers at the mine, 
and there's no tax to pay unless the dia- 
mond is sold. 


It’s Time To Repeal the Nuisance Excise 
Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since World War II ended bills have been 
introduced to repeal the excise taxes that 
were imposed during the war on so-called 
luxury items—transportation, cosmetics, 
telephone service, the cabaret tax, and 
so forth. At that time it was stated by 
the Government that these taxes would 
be removed as soon as the emergency 
situation created by the war was over. 

The war ended 18 years ago. The 
taxes are still being collected. I have 
introduced H.R. 513 to repeal these taxes 
and it has been referred to the Ways and 
Means Committee. The following arti- 
cle from the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can of June 20, 1963, expresses the femi- 
nine point of view on these taxes. More 
and more articles of this nature have 
been appearing in women’s magazines 
and in newspapers that have columns 
written by women. If we do not get busy 
and pass H.R. 513 we may find ourselves 
in more hot water with the fairer sex 
than usual. 

The article follows: 

War Taxes Go MARCHING On 
(By Phyllis Battelle) 

You go along from day to day, minding 
your own business and letting the U.S. Gov- 
ernment mind theirs, and then one day you 
get mad, You know you'll get over it— 
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tomorrow you'll be your sweet, amiable self 
again—but this particular day you say to 
yourself, and you've said on many days 
throughout many years. 

“How can the Government get by with it? 
If they're going to be dishonest with the 
taxpayer, how can they expect the taxpayer 
to be honest with them?” 

What tees you off is that you've chosen 
this day to replace a frazzled handbag, a de- 
pleted lipstick, or a kaput compact—and 
you've seen the price, such a nice neat price, 
soar dramatically as the salesgirl adds those 
taxes. City tax. State tax. OK, relatively 
nominal, and besides they're keeping the 
home fires burning. But when they heap 
on that appalling, always annoying 10-per- 
cent Federal excise (‘luxury"—and indeed it 
is) tax—Gorrrrrrriifff! 

It is not the money that burns you. 

It is the principle of the thing that turns 
your stomach. 

Twenty-two years ago our Government 
quite rightly put a wartime tax on any com- 
modity that could be used for the war effort. 
There was nary a nag, of course, from the 
American woman, who was told that brass 
cartridges could better hold bullets than 
lipsticks, and handbag leather was more 
needed for GI boots. 

But the premise and promise was that 
these luxury taxes would be lifted 6 months 
after the war. 

Well, the promise was ignored. For more 
than a dozen years, dozens of bills for re- 
peal of the excise tax have come before Con- 
gress—currently there are 13 of them being 
largely ignored—and nothing has been done. 

The bills are now before the Ways and 
Means Committee. What we'd like to ask 
Congress is: What kind of ways and means 
are these? We were brought up to believe 
that the ways and means of honest behavior 
were to honor pledges, once you made them. 

Of course the American drug, handbag, 
jewelry and fur industries have been com- 
plaining about this injustice to their trade 
for a long time, but apparently the fight 
left them too spent to exert the necessary in- 
fluence that would Congress keep its prom- 
ise—18 years later. 

It's up to women to make their protests 
felt at last (lift that voice, tote that peti- 
tion!) if ever we are to be beautiful, at an 
honest price, again. We must convince Con- 
gress—which already knows, we're certain, 
that lipstick and a handbag are no more 
luxuries than a man's shaving cream or 
pants pockets—that it's time they lived up 
to the original bargain—that you can’t ex- 
pect honest taxpayers as long as you have 
dishonest taxes. $ 

For a decade, complainers about the con- 
tinued excise tax have pointed out that it is 
discriminatory against women, Women are, 
as we say, accustomed, What is Important 
is that this bill discriminates against fami- 
lies of modest means. The $60-a-week file 
clerk has to pay proportionately the same 
tax bite for her most necessary plastic purse 
as the millionaire’s wife pays for her fifth 
mink coat. 

Although the revenue from the excise 
taxes in question comes to only twe-tenths 
of 1 percent of the total U.S, taxes, and al- 
though almost every man, woman and child 
in the United States recognizes that it is in 
peacetime a discriminatory and unjust and 
outmoded form of raising revenue—the bills 
to repeal these imposts continually get 
bottled up in good old Ways and Means. 

Why? 

Ask your Congressman. Or the Honorable 
Wi. nun D. Mruts, chairman of House Ways 
and Means, There must be an answer, but 
it may be as hard to swallow as that annual 
tax lump on your luxurious necessities of 
life. 
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Tax Reduction and Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 22, 1963 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, at 
his recent press conference, the President 
again pointed out the urgency of tax re- 
vision and tax reductions as a means of 
stimulating our rate of economic growth. 

As time goes on, it becomes more and 
more apparent that such a stimulus is 
essential if we are to reverse the trend 
of unemployment in the United States. 
For more than 5 years, nationwide un- 
employment has exceed 5 percent of the 
work force. It has been estimated that 
we need over 3 million more jobs at this 
time to achieve a level of reasonably 
full employment. Moreover, during this 
decade some 1.3 million new jobs are 
needed each year if we are to keep pace 
with population increase and expansion 
of the labor force. 

The July issue of the AFL-CIO Ameri- 
can Federationist magazine contains an 
article which discusses the relationship 
between tax reductions and the creation 
of new jobs. I ask unanimous consent 
to include in the Appendix with my re- 
marks the text of the article, “Needed: 
Tax Cuts To Create Jobs.“ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEEDED: Tax Cuts To CREATE JOBS 


Helping jobless Americans get work is the 
only valid reason for a tax cut in 1963, The 
right kind of tax cut—one that will quickly 
stimulate demand, production and job 
growth by concentrating its benefits among 
the millions of moderate and low-income 
taxpayers of the Nation—can do more, faster, 
than any other type of Federal action de- 
signed to help resolve the Nation’s most 
critical economic problem—unemployment. 

A tax cut flowing mostly to the 43 mil- 
lion tax-paying families with incomes of less 
than $10,000 will be quickly spent. As this 
new p power spreads rapidly and 
widely throughout the economy, everyone 
will benefit. Production and employment 
will go up. Business profits will rise. When 
existing productive capacity is more fully 
utilized, a sound basis for sustained invest- 
ment in new plants and equipment will be 

ted. 

A $10 billion tax cut concentrated among 
moderate and low-income families probably 
will add about $20 to $30 billion to total na- 
tional output as its chain reaction effect 
stimulates the entire economy. Further- 
more, as national income rises, Government 
tax receipts will go up, too. 

Organized labor is deeply concerned, how- 
ever, by the possibility that a tax cut will 
be enacted that will not effectively spur 
production and job growth. If this goal is 
compromised—and congressional action up 
to this point is not reassuring—the tax cut 
will not be worthy of its cost. 

A massive and soundly conceived effort to 
put jobless Americans to work is long over- 
due. 

For more than 5 years the unemployment 
rate has remained over 5 percent, even when 
new production peaks were being reached. 
Right now the Nation needs over 3 million 
more jobs just to achieve a level of reason- 
ably full employment. But this is not 
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enough—this year and every year during 
the 1960's, 1.3 million additional jobs are 
needed just to provide work for the rapid 
increase in the labor force resulting from 
the growing number of youngsters pouring 
out of school. What is more, each year the 
economy must create about 2.5 million ad- 
ditional jobs just to accommodate people 
displaced by technological change who other- 
wise will be unemployed. Between 1963 and 
1970, 80,000 new job opportunities must be 
created every week if America's growing em- 
ployment needs are going to be met. 

A long time has passed since the AFL-CIO 
first urged a substantial tax cut concen- 
trated among moderate and low-income fam- 
ilies as one of several special measures to 
help put jobseekers and idle production ca- 
pacity to work. Slowly support for a tax 
cut has grown and now a broad consensus 
has been achieved. Today influential busi- 
ness leaders, high-ranking Members of the 
Congress, eminent economists and the Presi- 
dent all declare that lower taxes are needed 
to spur production and job growth. 

Unfortunately, there is no consensus 
among the growing group of tax-reduction 
advocates about how a $10 billion cut should 
be allocated to achieve this goal. 

Spokesmen for big business, spearheaded 
by the Ford Committee of 300 top industrial 
and financial leaders and by the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, demand a major tax- 
cut share for upper-income-bracket families 
and for corporations. At the same time they 
are giving no support to the proposed loop- 
hole-closing reforms of the President, de- 
signed to end some of the special tax privi- 
leges enjoyed by corporations and wealthy 
individuals. 

If tax cuts at the top would assure per- 
manent jobs for Americans who need them, 
the AFL-CIO also would support such a 
program. But the proposals of these busi- 
ness leaders cannot achieve this goal. 

Those who demand large tax cuts con- 
centrated at the top insist that more cash 
to finance expanded business investment is 
the priority national need. Higher after- 
tax incomes for corporations and well-to-do 
savers will make capital expansion boom and 
vast new job opportunities will be created, 
they declare. 

But there is no evidence whatsoever that 
investment is now being frustrated by a 
shortage of funds to meet new plant and 
equipment costs. On the contrary, corpo- 
rate and individual savings available for 
capital expansion are at an alltime peak. 


RECORD GAINS FOR CORPORATIONS 


Last year the aftertax profits of corpora- 
tions—$26.3 billlon—reached a record high 
despite the fact that 17 percent of indus- 
trial capacity was idle. 

Last year dividend payouts to stockhold- 
ers—$15.9 billion—reached a record high, a 
substantial reward for savers and investors. 

Most importantly, last year the cash flow 
to corporations—cash that is set aside from 
depreciation allowances and from undistri- 
buted profits—all of it available to finance 
new investment, also reached a record high. 
As a matter of fact, last year this cash flow 
to nonfinancial corporations reached an all- 
time peak of $37 billion, after all taxes and 
dividends were paid, This cash set-aside 
came about because of the generous in- 
new plant and investment by $5 billion in 
1962, a year that set a new investment high. 

What is more, corporations were granted 
tax relief of over $2 billion in 1962—equal 
to a tax rate cut of about 10 percent. This 
came about because of the generous in- 
vestment tax credit and a further speedup 
of depreciation writeoffs approved last year. 

This year, corporate net profits, dividend 
payouts and the corporate cash flow avail- 
able for new investment will again reach new 
highs, assisted by the tax relief granted in 
1962. 
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Furthermore, vast sums available to fi- 
nance new investment also have been build- 
ing up in banks, insurance companies, pen- 
sion funds and in other savings institutions. ` 
In fact, in the first 3 months of this year 
alone Americans put a record $7.2 billion into 
savings of this sort—more new savings than 
in any quarter since World War H. Yet the 
sums internally accumulated by many corpo- 
rations now are so large, help from conven- 
tional lending institutions or from new in- 
vestors to finance capital expansion is no 
longer needed. 

Recently the Wall Street Journal declared: 
“American corporations, many of them bulg- 
ing with money of their own, are growing in- 
creasingly independent of the Nation's secur- 
ity markets. Business managers raised less 
money through new stock issues in 1962 than 
in any year in the post-World War II ers. 
They raised less in corporate bond issues 
than in 1957, when the economy was three- 
quarters its present size. And the pattern 
is continuing, reports indicate.” 

What is more: “The (corporate) self-suffi- 
ciency occurs when the public's saving 
hoard—funds that could be plowed into new 
security issues—is at a record level, up more 
than 25 percent in just 3 years.” 

There have been times in the history of the 
country when lack of funds for capital in- 
vestment retarded production and job 
growth. But this hardly seems to be the case 
today. 

Yet the administration's tax program calls 
for another cut for corporations amounting 
to $2.6 billion—mostly by reducing the top 
tax rate from 52 percent to 47 percent. 
Moreover, 65 percent of this tax saving would 
go to the 4,000 largest and wealthiest com- 
panies of the Nation that clearly need it 
least. What is more, perhaps a billion dol- 
lars of this corporate tax saving—perhap® 
more—would simply be passed out in higher 
dividends every year, according to testimony 
of Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon. 
This is indeed official confirmation that the 
major beneficiaries of yet another corporate 
tax cut actually don't need it to meet capi” 
tal investment costs. 

Evidence is overwhelming that further tat 
reduction for corporations will further en- 
rich stockholders, but it will hardly help 
guarantee jobs for the unemployed. 


TAX CUTS AT TOP CANNOT CREATE JOBS 


With industry now operating at only 85 
percent of its present capacity to produc? 
and a 4-percent rise in this capacity sched- 
uled for this year, rapidly expanding sales 
are today's priority national need. Tax cuts 
aimed at a further pileup of individual and 
corporate savings, when a spur to consump” 
tion is the major need, just cannot serve the 
job-creation goals of 1963. 

As the AFL-CIO Executive Council re- 
cently declared: “The need of the Ameri 
economy—and the long-run need of busi- 
ness as well—is rapidly-growing markets for 
the sale of the increasing volume of =i 
and services that can be produced. It $ 
growing markets that create jobs. And it 
is rising sales that provide the incentive fo 
a sustained increase of business investmen 
in new plants and machines.” 

Unfortunately, Just as the proposed 92.6 
billion tax cut for corporations would gen- 
erate little new investment—since ampl? 
funds for this purpose already are av t 
able—the administration's proposed tax CU 
of over $3 billion for the already best-off 15 
percent of taxpayers at the top would be 
least likely to generate production and of 
growth since the consumption needs 
these families already are largely met. 

As AFL-CIO President George Meany re. 
cently pointed out to the House Ways nat 
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$10,000 and to corporations—this money is 
“far more apt to be saved than spent.” 

According to reports emanating from the 
Ways and Means Committee, the administra- 
tion's tax proposal is not being strengthened 
in order to improve its aid to job growth; it 
is being further weakened. 

The President originally proposed a total 
tax-rate cut of $13.6 billion—#$11 billion for 
individuals and the 82.6 billion cut for cor- 
Porations. However, it also was planned that 
$3.3 billion of this cost would be offset by 
Structural changes and reforms, mostly by 
Closing loopholes long enjoyed by special in- 
terests. As a consequence, the actual outlay 
for the $13.6 billion total rate cut would be 
reduced to a net cost of $10.3 billion. 

It now appears, however, that the $3.3 
billion to be recouped by loophole-closing is 
turning into a mirage; one after another, 
Many of the major administration proposals 
to end existing tax-avoldance schemes 30 
long enjoyed by upper-income taxpayers and 
Corporations haye been watered down or to- 
tally rejected. Because of this fact, the final 
Sum to be authorized for tax-rate cutting 
may be pared down to hardly more than $10 
billion, 

If the big business campaign for a cut in 
Corporate rates from 52 percent to 47 percent 
and for substantial cuts for upper bracket 
individuals succeeds, what remains for allo- 
Cation to the 85 percent of all taxpayers with 
incomes of less than $10,000 will be even 
further reduced. ‘The millions of moderate 
and low-income families—who still bear a 
Near-wartime tax burden and enjoy no tax 

holes—would receive even less tax re- 
duction than the President originally pro- 
Posed. On the other hand, corporations and 
the well-to-do would enjoy all, or nearly all, 
Of the too generous tax savings originally 
Planned for them. 

What is more, the aggregate increase in 
Sfter-tax take-home pay of the 43 million 
Moderate and low-income families would 
Rot be enough to generate significant pro- 
duction and job growth. The generous tax 
Savings allocated to the wealthiest 15 per- 
dent of our taxpayers at the top of the in- 
Some pile and to our largest and wealthiest 
Sorporations would, indeed, further enrich 
the already well off, but they would do little 
to help alleviate the plight of the jobless. 

THE SHRIKING TAX CUT AT THE BOTTOM 


The President's program for an $11 bil- 
cut in taxes for individuals carried with 

it the proposal that present rates, which 
Tange from 20 percent to 91 percent, be 
Teduced to 14 percent at the bottom and 
Percent at the top. As the total available 
for tax cuts for individuals goes down, how- 
ever, even less of a reduction will be allo- 
— 15 to moderate and low-income taxpay- 


Clearly, to provide the largest possible 
relief for moderate and low-income fam- 
who need it most and whose spending 
Will quickly stimulate production and job 
—cuts for corporations should now 
be given the lowest priority. At the same 
©, if the Congress falls to adequately 
Close loopholes, tax-rate cuts for the upper 
brackets should be drastically curtailed. The 
Wealthy long have tried to justify their spe- 
Cial tax avoidance opportunities on the 
found that they are necessary to escape 
high tax rates. To now cut these rates with- 
dut effectively closing the loopholes would 
a Ply add to the inequity which already 
haracterizes the tax system. 
Back in 1954, when the last important tax 
Uction measure was enacted, the major 
nefits were conferred on corporations and 
Pper income families. Despite high ex- 
tions, this trickle-down tax formula did 
Work well. After a brief investment 
boom which could not be sustained because 
Sf lack of consumer demand, the upward 
br antum died and inadequate job growth 
Plagued the economy ever since. 
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In 1963, the American people require tax 
reduction of a different kind. Both the Na- 
tion’s job-creation goal and the need for 
greater tax equity demand it. 

Recently, the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
stated its view in this way: “Any tax reduc- 
tion policy that fails to concentrate its bene- 
fits among low- and middle-income taxpay- 
ers—that falls to focus on creating jobs and 
reducing unemployment—will be opposed by 
organized labor.“ 

What is more, even the right kind of tax 
cut to Spur production and job growth may 
be nullified if the traditional opponents of 
Federal spending for essential civilian pub- 
lic service needs have their way. 

Even before a tax-reduction bill is en- 
acted, these people are loudly insisting that 
Federal spending must be throttled to re- 
coup the tax-cut revenue loss and some of 
the big business advocates of tax reduction 
are among them. 

It should be evident, however, that if 
Federal dollars are taken out of the spend- 
ing stream as a tax cut puts them in, the 
economic impact of tax reduction will be 
nullified. This self-defeating process would 
not only jeopardize the prospect of job 
growth, it would deprive the Nation of vitally 
needed public services as well. 

An even more unfortunate prospect would 
confront the country if those obsessed with 
budget balancing succeed in throttling Fed- 
eral programs for education, mass transport, 
and public works as the price to be paid for 
tax-reduction program that neither effec- 
tively spurs job growth nor increases the 
equity of the tax system. 

What the American economy needs *in 
1963 is a $10 billion tax cut, concentrated 
among low- and middle-income families and 
supplemented by increased Federal expendi- 
tures for public works—to create jobs and 
reduce unemployment. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include my newsletter of July 
20, 1963: 

WASHINGTON REPORT BY CONGRESSMAN BRUCE 
ALGER, FirTH District, Texas, JULY 20, 1963 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The Presidential message on balance, that 
is, imbalance, of payments once again shows 
the President’s misunderstanding of prob- 
lem and solution to the problem. Because of 
Government programs and controls our Na- 
tion yearly must pay others more than they 
pay us. Further, others can collect by de- 
manding our gold for their dollars while we 
hold foreign I.0.U.’s. While our foreign as- 
sets (according to the President) exceed our 
debts by $27 billion we are, because of our 
Government's policies, in danger of losing 
all our gold and devaluing the dollar. So 
the stage is set for our economic collapse. 
Because of our Government’s fiscal policies, 
the world can demand $24 billion in gold 
and we have less than $4 billion with which 
to pay off, before dipping into the approxi- 
mately $12 billion of gold which backs up 
and gives our dollar its value. All our gold 
now equals only $15.6 billion. So what does 
the President do? He imposes more finan- 
cial straitjacketing. He seeks to cure the 
results of Federal controls and dictates by 
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more Federal regulation and control, a 15- 
percent tax called “interest equalization tax” 
on the by Americans of new or out- 
standing foreign securities—a tax on the free 
flow of money, a wall to prevent the financial 
activities we have always encouraged in the 
past. 
The President, despite the lengthy analy- 
sis, skirted the basic problems at the heart 
of the situation. Capitalism, the private en- 
terprise system, thrives on freedom, not Fed- 
eral intervention. The tax he proposes on 
the flow of money is no solution. Why 
doesn’t the President and his advisers turn 
instead to fiscal responsibility? The Presi- 
dent and his deficit financing advisers have 
forgotten the reasons for and the need for a 
federally balanced budget, reduction of debt, 
and straightforward reduction of taxes in- 
cluding tax rate reduction, instead of the 
fuzzy tortuous Presidential tax reform rec- 
ommendations. If the President really 
wants to reduce the Imbalance of payments 
why doesn’t he not stop giving our money 
away. While we have the greatest debt 
in the world we continue to continue to give 
foreign aid all over the world. Even our in- 
creased exports are recognized to be the 
result largely of our own subsidy. We give 
foreign nations money and they buy from us. 
This is artificial growth. Further, that 
money remaining in foreign hands can be 
converted into our gold at their discretion. 
Is it any wonder that foreign nations have 
built up such dollar reserves, callable in gold? 
Indeed, in many instances foreign nations 
have refused to lower their tariffs after agree- 
ing to do so to match our reduction because 
they have pleaded dollar shortage. Our for- 
eign giveaway and disproportionate support 
of the U.N. are instances of our inability to 
live within our means and exercise financial 
self-discipline. It is high time the New 
Frontiersmen and other new Socialists in- 
cluding our President, Schlesinger, Heller, 
Galbraith, and others realize the imbalance 
of payments result from the big spending 
policies, deficit financing, Government in 
business and the increasing regulation and 
control of our society by Federal Govern- 
ment, under the liberal-radical Democrats. 

Besides foreign aid gifts of our money, as 
an example of the liberal Democrats failing 
to see the answer, look at their political 
charges in the past of the need for low 
interest rates and criticism of increasing 
interest rates. Democrats demand low inter- 
est rates; as a result United States capital 
flows abroad to get higher rates. If the inter- 
est rates were higher at home the moncy 
would stay here. So instead of 
the need for raising the interest rates, the 
President seeks to prevent the outflow by 
taxing the money sent overseas. 

DANGER IN TEST BAN NEGOTIATIONS 


Most important development this week 
was the beginning of talks on a nuclear test 
ban agreement with the Soviet Union. The 

is that the people of the United 
States could lose World War III without ever 
knowing that it had begun. Besides the 
cruel facts of history showing that the Soviet 
Union never honors its agreements, and that 
they ruthlessly broke the last test ban mora- 
torium when it suited their purpose, my 
concern over the present negotiations is even 
greater because of a talk by Dr. Edward 
Teller, recognized as one of the world’s great- 
est scientists, Dr. Teller’s warnings should 
make us consider the implications of entering 
into agreements with the Russians on test 
bans. Here are some thoughts he gives us 
to ponder. “It is my conviction that today 
the Russians are ahead of us in nuclear 
weapons. I cannot prove this statement, but 
I will say to you categorically that no one 
can prove its opposite.” With even the 
slightest indication that Russia is leading 
the United States in the development of 
nuclear explosives, how can anyone in this 
country be optimistic about a test ban agree- 
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ment which will bind us because we honor 
our agreements but will have no effect upon 
the activities of the Soviet Union because 
history proves they do not. 

Dr. Teller also points out that he believes 
the Russians may be close to developing an 
anti-missile missile. If they succeed, or if 
they can make us believe they are about to 
succeed and we have not developed such a 
weapon, then we have no defenses. Dr. Teller 
says: “In order to develop missile defenses 
one needs to test in the atmosphere, but one 
does not need big tests. No one, in or out 
of the disarmament agency has claimed that 
nuclear explosives under 1 kiloton, in the 
atmosphere can be detected. With experi- 
ments using small explosives, missile ad- 
vances can be conducted. These small ex- 
plosions made by the Russians, may seal our 
doom.” 

There are two conclusions here that should 
be apparent to even the most naive and cer- 
tainly should be clear to the President, (1) 
we cannot detect their testing and, (2) we 
must continue our testing. 

IN THE HOUSE THIS WEEK 


Comic relief came in the guise of “boiled 
peanuts” and any laughter relieves tension 
on the floor. Yet if laughter seemed hollow 
it was because of the realization that this 
plea to remove boiled peanut acreage from 
Government control leaves other peanut and 
additional crop growers still under Federal 
Government dictation. 

Grief came in the sudden death of Hjalmar 
Nygaard (a relative newcomer and younger 
Member in his second term) of a heart at- 
tack during debate on the ADP bill, and re- 
minds us of our tensions. I was privileged 
to visit Hjalmar in his district and to know 
him. Once again the flags at half mast were 
an unwelcome sight at morning going to 
work, 

Automatic Data Processing equipment 
(ADP) comprises the electronic brain com- 
puting machines now widely used by many 
agencies of the Government. In an effort to 
streamline Government, increase efficiency, 
and eliminate cost at an estimated savings 
of $100 million yearly, a bill (HR. 5171) was 
presented to place the coordination of their 
joint use under the GSA (General Serv- 
ices Administration). Eight Government 
agencies disapproved, yet the Comptroller 
General recommended this program. Even 
though generally not well understood, the 
bill passed. (ALGER for.) Charges embody- 
ing economy and false economy were ex- 
changed. I believe this effort to be sound 
and can succeed without transgression on 
each agency's jurisdiction and peculiar needs. 
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House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 27, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress Ít is known as House Resolution 14. 
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Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive. that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 


Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

Re House Resolutions Nos. 14 and 15. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 

House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: We, as a family 
of Armenian descent would like to thank 
you for submitting House Resolution No. 
14 for formation of a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations. It is about time. Some- 
thing has to be done to bring this matter 
to the public's attention. We will support 
you in any way we can to bring this matter 
to the public eye. 

I am also writing to our Congressman and 
Congressman SmrrH in regard to the above 
matter. 

Our support goes with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE HALASHAM. 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
OF AMERICA, BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
BRANCH, 
June 8, 1963. 
Hon, DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Enclosed are 
the copies of our letters to Hon. Howarp W. 
SmirH and Hon, Howann W. Rosison in 
which we are asking them for support of 
your resolution calling for establishment of 
& permanent Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions in the House of Representatives. 

We take this opportunity to thank you 
for your continuous endeavors on behalf of 
the captive nations under the Communist 
domination, and congratulate you on your 
boldness and wisdom of introducing such 
a resolution. We also wish you full success 
in your action. 

Wishing you the best of health, we remain 

Respectfully yours, 
WOLODYMYR FEDANKIW, 
Chairman. 
WILLIAM IvANONKO, 
Secretary. 
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UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
OF AMERICA, BINGHAMTON, N. V., 
BRANCH, 
June 8, 1963. 

Hon, Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: We kindly ask 
you to submit the Flood resolution (H. Res. 
14) to vote by your committee, and give it 
your favorable support. 

The resolution calls for the establishment 
of a permanent committee on the captive 
nations in the House of Representatives. 
Those captive and enslaved nations are eager 
and wanting to escape Soviet-Russian des- 
potism, and therefore constitute perennial 
weaknesses for the Soviet Union. 

The Communist Russia has been deceit- 
fully championing the cause of “national 
liberation" in Africa and Asia while we, as a 
nation, are not doing much to help the en- 
slaved and captive nations. 

We are fully convinced that a committee 
on the captive nations in the House of Rep- 
resentatives is vitally important not only 
for those captive nations but also for the 
American people and U.S. Government. 
Such a committee would fill in the existing 
deficiency in evaluating the situation in 
the Soviet Union, and would become a source 
of information for our people and Govern- 
ment on the state of affairs in the Soviet 
Union. 

We strongly urge you, Congress Sarr, to 
consider favorably the Flood resolution in 
your Rules Committee. 

Respectfully yours, 
WOLODYMYR FEDANKIW, 
Chairman. 
WILLIAM IvaANonKO, 
Secretary. 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or AMERICA, BRANCH BINGHAM- 
TON, NY. 
June 8, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. ROBISON, 
New Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. z 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROBISON: Congressman 
DANIEL J. Froop introduced a resolution in 
which he calls for the establishment of a 
permanent committee on the captive na- 
tions in the House of Representatives. 

Such a committee is vitally important both 
for our Government and the American peo- 
ple. It would become a reservoir of true 
and unbiased knowledge and information on 
the plight of the captive nations, Those 
nations are eager and wanting to escape 
Soviet Russian despotism, and therefore con- 
stitute perennial weaknesses of the Soviet 
Union. 

The committee would also disprove Com- 
munist Russia's claim that only she 15 
championing the cause of “national libera- 
tion” especially in Africa and Asia, while 
she is the most terrible oppressor of cap“ 
tive and enslaved nations. - 

The Flood resolution (H. Res. 14) is still 
in the House Rules Committee. We ask you. 
Congressman Rosson, to support House 
Resolution 14, and to introduce a 
resolution of your own. Thank you very 
much, 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM IVANONKO, Secretary. 
WOŁODYMYR FEDANKIW, Chairman. 
Racine, Wis., May 29, 1963. 
Congressman Dax X. J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ma. CONGRESSMAN: The Racine Chap 
ter of the Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion informs you that a resolution has been 


passed by our unit supporting passage of 
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House Resolution 14, submitted by you, 
Which calls for the formation of a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations. 

Recent developments worldwide and in 
Washington make the formation of such a 
Committee imperative to the security and 
Welfare of the United States, and will bring 
added hope to the tyrannized peoples of the 
Once free nations today in Soviet bondage. 

We are in addition to this letter, contact- 
ing our Congressman as well as Congress- 
Man Howann W. SmrrH, head of the Rules 

ttee, urging him to release your res- 
Slution to the House floor for quick debate 
and passage. * 

May we take this opportunity to commend 
You for your stand in this regard, and to 
assure you of our every support of your 
Measure? 

Sincerely, 
JOHN BUCHAKLIN, 
JUNE 12, 1963. 
Congressman Danie J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear ConGRESSMAN FiLoop: As an American 


Of Armenian ancestry I am very much in-. 


in your bill, House Resolution 14-15, 
for the formation of a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations. 

Please continue your good work in behalf 
Of this bill. I am sure it will please you 

know that there are many other Arme- 
Nian-Americans who admire your determina- 
tlon regarding this bill. 
Sincerely, 
Marsoos ANDONIAN, 
Denver, COLO., June 3, 1963. 
Hon, Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 

ew House Office Building, 

‘Ashington, D.C. 

My Dran ConcressMan: I would like to ask 
Your support for establishment of Special 
Committee on the Captive Nations in the 
of Representatives (the Flood bill, H. 
Res. 14) 

I have proof that any action in the United 
States of America, on behalf of the nations 

d the Iron Curtain gives those people 
reason to hope and to struggle for their 
freedom, on one side, and, on the other 
One, keeps the Kremlin government from 

e aggression, even a war against the 
United States. 

Any strong action to help those by Rus- 

enslaved nations does help our own 

ntry, as well. 

Yours very truly, 

IVAN IWaACHIW. 


Testimony for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 11, 1963 


ett: RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 

today Mr. Roy Wilkins, executive 
treretary of the National Association for 

€ Advancement of Colored People, tes- 
nied before the Senate Commerce Com- 
tio on the public accomodations sec- 

n of the proposed civil rights legisla- 
Yon—titie II. S. 1731. With simple lan- 
mange and concise thought Mr. Wilkins 
Produced a moving and eloquent 
1 stimony for the cause of civil rights. 
‘ommend it to the reading and con- 
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templation of all who respect human dig- 
nity. 

My name is Roy Wilkins. I live in New 
York City and I am executive secretary of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, an organization 
formed in 1909 for the specific purpose of 
securing the constitutional rights, then and 
now widely denied or abridged, of Negro 
citizens of the United States. 

I wish first of all to thank the chair- 
man and members of this subcommittee for 
the invitation to appear and state my views 
of our association on title II, S.1731, the pub- 
lic accommodation section of the proposed 
civil rights legislation now being considered 
by you. These views are those of the 
N. A. A. C. P., since there was not time to se- 
cure formal endorsement of them by member 
organizations of the leadership conference 
on civil rights. I expect, however, that a 
goodly number of members organizations, to 
which copies have been sent for inspection, 
will notify the committee of their stand on 
this text. : 

The public accommodations section seeks 
to invoke protective legislative action in a 
most sensitive area where great numbers of 
citizens suffer daily—almost hourly—humlli- 
ation and denial simply because of their skin 
color. These people are citizens of the United 
States, not merely citizens of the States 
wherein they reside, As such, they are en- 
titled to the protection of the Congress of 
the United States against the infringement 
of their rights under color of any local or 
State law or custom. 

As is the case with so many aspects of 
the vast minority rights question in our 
country, the tendency in debate has been 
to treat the complaints in a detached labora- 
tory manner. Hypothetical questions are 
posed. Hairline delineations are set forth, 
Labyrinthine technicalities are pursued, 
Precedents, often bordering on the chicken 
versus egg level, are solemnly intoned. Ex- 
pediency, usually on a rarified political level 
but festooned with fine and flowing phrases, 
is held forth as morality or as reason, or, 
worse still, as “practicality.” 

The truth is that the affronts and de- 
nials that this section, if enacted, would cor- 
rect are intensely human and personal. Very 
often they harm the physical body, but al- 
ways they strike at the root of the human 
spirit, at the very core of human dignity, 

It must be remembered that while we talk 
here today, while we talked last week, and 
while the Congress will be debating in the 
next weeks Negro Americans throughout our 
country will be bruised in nearly every wak- 
ing hour by differential treatment in, or ex- 
clusion from, public accommodations of every 
description, From the time they leave home 
in the morning, en route to school or to work, 
to shopping or to visiting, until they return 
home at night, humilation stalks them. 
Public transportation, eating establishments, 
hotels, lodging houses, theaters and motels, 
arenas, stadiums, retail stores, markets, and 
various other places and services catering to 
the general public offer them either differen- 
tiated service or none at all, 

For millions of Americans this Is vacation 
time. Swarms of families load their auto- 
mobiles and trek across country. I invite 
the members of this subcommittee to 
imagine themselves darker in color and to 
plan an auto trip from Norfolk, Va., to the 
gulf coast of Mississippi, say to Biloxi. Or 
one from Terre Haute, Ind., to Charleston, 
S. CH or from Jacksonville, Fla., to Tyler, Tex. 

How far do your drive each day? Where, 
and under what conditions can you and your 
family eat? Where can they use a rest room? 
Can you stop driving after a reasonable day 
behind the wheel or must you drive until 
you reach a city where relatives or friends 
will accommodate you and yours for the 
night? Will your children be denied a soft 
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drink or an ice cream cone because they are 
not white? 

The players in this drama of frustration 
and indignity are not commas or semicolons 
in a legislative thesis; they are people, 
human beings, citizens of the United States 
of America. This is their country. They 
were born here, as were their fathers and 
grandfathers before them. And their great- 
grandfathers. They have done everything 
for their country taht has been asked of 
them, even to standing back and waiting 
patiently, under pressure and persecution, 
for that which they should have had at the 
very beginning of their citizenship. 

They are in a mood to wait no longer, at 
least not to wait patiently and silently and 
inactively. One of the four Negro college 
students who sat-in at a lunch counter in 
Greensboro, N.C., February 1, 1960, was an 
Air Force veteran and an officer of the A. & T. 
college chapter of the NAACP. In an inter- 
view he said he was born and raised in North 
Carolina and returned there after his time in 
the Air Force to study to be a physician. 

The fact that he, a veteran in his coun- 
try’s nonsegregated Air Force, after service 
overseas to spread and preserve democracy, 
could be refused a cup of coffee and a piece 
of pie in his home State seemed suddenly 
in the 1960's, to be something he just could 
not take any longer. He engaged in direct 
action to make known his views. The fact 
that such action has swept the country, in 
the North as well as in the South, is testi- 
mony enough, for those who can read the 
signs of the times, that this veteran's reac- 
tion accurately mirrors the reaction of mil- 
lions of his fellow citizens of both races. 

Indifference to this widespread feeling and 
to the ugly gap such indifference perpetu- 
ates between our Nation's promise and per- 
formance in the area of citizenship equality 
will serve to prolong and intensify the erup- 
tions of protest now underway throughout 
the country. 

In a very real sense, it was the indiffer- 
ence toward, and outright defiance of, the 
U.S. Supreme Court decision of 1954 in 
Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, 
Kans., which helped substantially to build 
the basis for today’s demonstrations, The 
notorious defiance of Brown, concurred in 
and encouraged by such documents as the 
Southern Manifesto, capped the disillusion- 
ment of millions of Negro citizens and con- 
vinced many of them that little or no faith 
could be placed in the usual processes for 
prompt redress of demonstrable grievances. 

It convinced them, further, that even when 
they have fought their way, tortuously and 
painfully, to the highest court in the Na- 
tion and won there, after observing all the 
rules and amenities, their victory can be 
nullified by defiance, collusion, trickery, 
violence, legislative and administrative she- 
nanigans and by assassination. 

They are not to be dissuaded, then, by 
talk that they are “hurting their cause” 
through demonstrations. No one noticed 
their cause except to lamabast or subvert it, 
during the years they waited for the Nation 
to act positively in support of the Supreme 
Court decision. How can a cause which has 
been betrayed by every possible device, 
beaten back in the crudest and most overt 
fashion and distorted in high-sounding mis- 
representation by the suave kinfolk of the 
mob—how can a cause in such condition be 
hurt by the crying out of those who suffer 
and by their determination to alter the pat- 
tern of persecution? 

Nor are the demonstrators and their sym- 
pathizers and supporters impressed with the 
contention that the Congress ought not leg- 
islate in this field. It is contended that 
such legislation as is here proposed—that 
US. citizens be protected from humiliating 
racial discrimination in public places and 
services in their own country—is an inva- 


sion of “property rights.” 
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It is strange to find this argument, in 
connection with the fortunes of this parti- 
cular class of citizens, made in 1963. This 
was the argument of slavery time. If the 
United States were to free human slaves, it 
would be inyading property rights. Today, 
100 years later, if the U.S. legislates to se- 
cure nondiscriminatory treatment for the 
descendants of the slaves, it will be invading 
property rights. It is ironical that a pro- 
ponent of this argument should be a repre- 
sentative of the State of Abraham Lincoln. 

What rights are thus being defended? 
Legal human slavery is gone, but its evil 
heritage lives on, damaging both the descend- 
ants of the slaves and the descendants of 
those who owned them—or those who have 
identified themselves with that class. Is not 
the “property rigths“ argument but an ex- 
tension of the slave ownership argument? 
The disclaimers would be loud and indig- 
nant if it were suggested that any Senator 
approved human slavery; but how fine is the 
line between approval of slavery and acquie- 
scence in a major derivative of the slave sys- 
tem? 

The answer has to be that our Nation can- 
not permit racial differentiation in the con- 
duct of places of public accommodation, 
open to the public and with public patronage 
invited and solicited. While such establish- 
ments may be privately owned, they owe 
their life and their prosperity not to the 

friends and relatives of the proprie- 
tors, but to the American public, which in- 
cludes today, as it has for generations, all 
kinds of Americans. The proprietors of 
small establishments, including tourist 
homes and gasoline filling stations, are no 
less obligated to render nondiscriminatory 
public service than are the proprietors of 
huge emporiums or hostelries. 

The supporters of this legislation are again 
not greatly impressed with the time-worn 
admonition that this is an area which the 
Congress should leave to whimsy, to that 
great variable, men's hearts, to State and 
local sentiment or to that champion among 
the reluctants, voluntary action. 

The Negro American has been waiting up- 
on voluntary action since 1876. He has 
found what other Americans have discov- 
ered: voluntary action has to be sparked by 
something stronger than prayers, patience 
and lamentations. If the Thirteen Colonies 
had waited for voluntary action by England, 
this land today would be a part of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. 

In the welding of this Nation, the Congress 
has not depended upon voluntary action. It 
has not elevated States rights above the na- 
tional interest. Minnesota, my adopted 
State, does not own the Mississippi River 
simply because the mighty stream originates 
there. We have divided the waters of the 
Colorado between California and other States. 
We have raised up dams and blotted out 
villages and towns in the national interest. 
A hundred other examples will come to the 
minds of members of this committee, 

Shall we now continue to assert, in the 
world of the 1960's, that a State shall be 
permitted to mistreat US. citizens who live 
within its borders, simply because they are 
not white? Shall these States be free, as 
they once pleaded to be free in the staging of 
lynchings, to abridge or deny constitutional 
rights as though there were no U.S. Consti- 
tution? Shall they be permitted to con- 
tinue “standing in the doorway,” although 
everyone recognizes this as a mere exercise, 
albeit a vindictive one? 

Shall the racially restrictive ordinance or 
the law of an illegally constituted lily-white 
city council or State legislature supersede the 
U.S, Constitution? Shall a police chief or a 
sherif or a constable continue to be the 
arbiter of the rights of U.S. citizens? 

One spokesman, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Georgia (and except in the 
human rights field he is ed) has 
declared the civil rights bills submitted to the 
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Congress by President Kennedy to. be “un- 
palatable.” We submit that the daily diet of 
racial discrimination force-fed to Negro cit- 
izens is the real “unpalatable” element in the 
present crisis. If the Senator from Georgia 
had to swallow our treatment for 24 hours, 
he would be on a picket in the next following 
20 minutes, 

The Congress has legislated for the health 
and welfare of livestock. Why does it balk 
at legislating for the welfare of its 20 million 
loyal Negro citizens? Railroads or other car- 
riers are prohibited by 45 U.S. Code, 71-74, 
from confining livestock for more than 28 
hours without unloading them into pens for 
at least 5 hours for rest, water, and feeding. 

Are cows, hogs, and sheep more valuable 
than human beings? Is their rest, water, 
and feeding a proper subject for congres- 
sional legislative action, but the rest and 
feeding of Negro Americans in hotels, restau- 
rants, and other public places an improper 
subject for congressional action? 

President Kennedy has sent a moderate, 
but comprehensive program of civil rights 
bills to the Congress. The section before 
this committee is one part of that program. 
It was quickly labeled “the most contro- 
versial” section and debate has been building 
around it. 

Usually where there Is no controversy there 
is no great problem and no pressing need. 
Undeniably the need is here. Evidences of 
it abound on every side. Our communica- 
tions media are full of the doings of people 
on this need. 

Contrary to a notion which some defenders 
of the racial status quo have advanced, the 
doings of the people on this issue are not 
subversive. On the contrary, they are 
thoroughly American, When Americans are 
stepped upon or pushed around, they pro- 
test and they demand corrective action. 
They protested the tax on tea. They pro- 
tested their lack of representation in the 
English Parliament, just as Negroes today 
protest their lack of representation in the 
Mississippi or South Carolina Legislatures. 

Americans protested restrictions ón free- 
dom of the press. They protested and pa- 
raded and pamphieteered and legislated 
against slavery. They demonstrated again 
and again against the denial of suffrage to 
women. They protested child labor and 
campaigned for safety in factories. They 
fought sweatshops. They demonstrated 
against the Kaiser and Hitler and finally went 
towar. They are today parading and feeling 
strongly about nuclear warfare. 

Wherein is a demonstration against police 
brutality, against discrimination in employ- 
ment, against exclusion from voting booths, 
lunch counters and public recreation facili- 
judged to be un-American or subversive? 

In truth, the resolute determination and 
action of our Negro citizens upon the civil 
rights issue constitute exemplary American 
conduct. If we desire to kill off such con- 
duct and to fashion a nation of cautious 
crawlers, we should cease the teaching of 
American history. 

It is no secret that despite our military 
might and our industrial genius, our falter- 
ing fealty to the great ideal of all men,” set 
down in our Declaration of Independence, 
has shaken the confidence of the millions of 
mankind who seek freedom and peace. Do 
we mean “all men” or do we just say 50? Is 
our Nation the leader of the free world or of 
the white world? Are we for democracy in 
southeast Asia, but for Jim Crow at home? 

Insofar as the Negro citizen and his allies 
renew and strengthen our fidelity to the 
founding purpose of our Nation, they put in 
their debt all those who maintain hope to- 
day, and all those who shall come after. 

Insofar as the Congress responds, favorably 
and decisively, to the deeply-seated yearnings 
sought to be realized in the pending legisla- 
tion, it will be discharging its high duty, not 
to a clique or a race or a region, but to our 
beloved America and to its people, of all races 
and sections of our fair land. 


July 22 
In Whom Do We Trust Anyhow? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 22, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix. of the Recorp the re- 
marks of Harllee Branch, Jr., president 
of the Southern Co. of Atlanta, Ga., at 
a luncheon of the Atlanta Kiwanis Club 
on July 2, 1963 entitled “In Whom Do 
We Trust Anyhow?” 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

In Won Do Wr Trust ANYHOW? 
(By Harllee Branch, Jr.) 


On Thursday we shall celebrate the 187th 
anniversary of our Nation's birth. 

The event, as usual, will be marked by 
parades, picnics, and pageantry. Politicians 
will seize the opportunity to advance their 
standings; hucksters to promote their sales. 
There will be roistering in the taverns and, 
if previous records and the predictions of 
highway patrols are matched, there will be 
slaughter on the highways. 

Too few Americans will bother to ask: 
“What is there about America, its institu- 
tions and traditions, that is of especial sig- 
nificance to mankind? What are the foun- 
dation principles of this Nation? Do these 
foundation principles still have validity and, 
if so, what are we doing to preserve them?“ 

The determination of our forefathers to 
throw off the yoke of foreign tyranny and 
to establish on this continent a nation, 
uniquely concelved and uniquely dedicated, 
was first formally declared in the Declaration 
of Independence. That document marked 
the birth of the great American dream al- 
though it took a long war and years of strug- 
gle to confirm it. 

The Declaration was first approved on 
July 2, 1776, when representatives of 12 of 
the 13 original colonies voted for it. In 2 
sense, therefore, today—July 2—1is really our 
Nation's birthday although July 4 has been 
historically and officially designated as our 
date of independence because the tardy con- 
currence of New York on that date made 
the vote for the revolutionary resolution 
unanimous. 

The Declaration of Independence was ® 
unique document in many respects. But’ 
the salient, the brand-spanking new thing 
about that document was that it marked the 
first time that a people had ever dared to 
declare that their “right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness” rested upon nat- 
ural and divine law; that these rights were 
the gift of the Creator, not the object of 
concession by begrudging monarchs; an 
that governments existed only to protect 
and secure, not to abolish or to alter thes¢ 
unalienable rights. 

This was not a new theory. As Secretary 
of State Rusk has pointed out, the principle 
of divine law was “older than the earth it- 
self.” It is a universal, unchanging truth 
“arising out of a discourse on the nature 
and purpose of man which began in Greece 
nearly 2,000 years ago.” But until 1776, only 
Locke and a few other political philosophers 
and religionists had ever talked much about 
it. Never before had a whole people d 
to stake their lives and their futures on the 
truth of this assertion. 

I hope you will not consider it inappro- 
priate for a businessman, who makes no pre- 
tense of piety, to suggest that the really 
significant thing about this Nation is that 
its laws and institutions, its hopes and 
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dreams, have been made to depend on faith 
in a Divine Creator. This is a fact that 
needs reiteration—constant and determined 
Teiteration—in a time when the highest 
Court in the land, with an unmatched ju- 
dicial absolutism parading under the be- 
gulung label of “neutralism,” seems to me 
determined to eliminate God and religion 
from the curricula of our public educational 
institutions, 

“Religion and morality are our indispens- 
able supports,“ the Founding Fathers de- 
Clared, and they added: whoever shall sub- 
vert these great pillars of human happiness 
shall not be entitled to claim the tribute of 
Patriotism.” 

George Washington, John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson—all of them—acknowledged that 
Only religion can establish the principles 
upon which freedom and popular government 
must stand. “The liberties of a nation can- 
not be thought secure,“ they said, “if we re- 
Move the only firm basis—a conviction in 
the minds of the people that these liberties 
are the gift of God.“ 

Benjamin Franklin—the oldest, and in 
Many ways the wisest, of the men who form- 
ulated our Declaration of Independence and 
dur national Consitution, put it this way 
When he arose in the Philadelphia convention 
to counsel his younger colleagues: 

“I have lived, sirs, a long time and the 

I live, the more convincing proofs I 
see of this truth—that God governs in the 
affairs of men. If a sparrow cannot fall to 
the ground without His notice, is it prob- 
able that an empire can rise without His 
ald? We have been assured, sirs, in the sacred 
Writing, that ‘except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that bulld it. I 

y believe this; and I also belleve that 
Without His concurring aid we shall succeed 
in this political building no better than the 
builders of Babel. We shall be divided by our 
ttle partial local interests; our projects will 
be confounded, and we ourselves shall become 
& reproach and by-word to future ages, And 
What is worse, mankind may hereafter, from 
unfortunate instance, despair of estab- 
governments by human wisdom and 

leave it to chance, war, and conquest.” 

Mind you, Dr. Franklin was not a religion- 

» Not even a churchman in the usual sense 
ot the word. 

It is no longer fashionable to talk in 
such as those used by Franklin, and 
and Washington and Jefferson. Vir- 

and faith and commitment to prin- 
Ciple—even patriotism itself—are scoffed at 
in many quarters. We have become soft and 
mug and self-satisfied. We speak of ours 
ās an age of sophistication. We are beguiled 
Politicians and professors who exhort us 
abandon the cliches of our political, so- 
and economic pasts, forgetting that so- 
Phistication is frequently the product of 
it, cynicism and shallowness; and that 
& new a cliche may be even more dangerous 
n an older one. 

Fortunately, our forefathers were not 
{raid cliches nor were they afraid to be 
pitied unsophisticated. They were complete- 
Y willing to embrace change where change 
lt Wwarranted—indeed, they risked their 

ves in one of the most dramatic assaults on 

Status quo the world has ever witnessed. 
ut they never sneered at the tried and the 

© merely because it was old. 
ss We moderns are vastly more knowledge- 
ble than the Founding Fathers, even the 
Most educated of them. Indeed, the sum 
ka of man's knowledge has doubled in the 
tt 10 years alone, and it is estimated that 
Gone double again in the next 5. But 

‘Owledge is not wisdom, and one of the 
Breatest threats to our way of life is that 

May rely for leadership upon politicians 

oe Judges who know more than they un- 
tand. Knowledge—mere factual knowl- 
„ unleavened by spiritual truths—can be 


\Bhare and a delusion. 
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Today, the great threat to our way of life 
is posed by atheistic and materialistic men, 
symbolized by the Communistic hordes of 
the East and typified by the first Soviet cos- 
monaut, Titov, who declared on his return 
to earth from space: “Some people say there 
is a God out there but, in my travels around 
the earth all day long, I looked around and 
did not see him. I saw no God or angels— 
I do not believe in God. I believe in man, 
his strength, his possibilities and his rea- 
son.“ 

How silly can man get? Who ever sug- 
gested that God was such an entity as could 
be seen by an earthling like Titov? 

But, we must not become bemused by the 
idea that the Titovs of this world are men 
of ignorance. They are as knowledgeable as 
we in purely physical aspects of the Uni- 
verse and, in some areas, their technology 
is believed to exceed our own. The one—the 
only—resource we have that the Soviet man 
does not possess is the resource of spiritual 
strength which is derived from our recogni- 
tion of the fatherhood and supremacy of 
God and our dependence upon Him. Aban- 
don this resource, allow it to become tar- 
nished by sophistication and by conceit over 
our own assumed prowess, and we shall lose 
our individual freedoms and our individual 
dignity as surely as have the slaves of the 
Soviet superstate. 

“Know the Truth,” said the lowly Naza- 
rene, “and the truth will make you free.” 
Not facts, not scientific formula, not physical 
abstractions, not beguiling political the- 
ories—but the truth as revealed by God. 

This was the truth to which the Found- 
ing Fathers repaired in their time of na- 
tional and individual crisis—this was the 
source of the principles upon which they 
founded this Nation—notwithstanding the 
sneers of those who in that day called them- 
selves “rationalists.” 

Now again the rationalists and the atheists 
and the materialists are clamoring for ac- 
ceptance—in America and elsewhere. Only 
a few weeks ago, a prominent American 
scholar suggested that, since science has re- 
duced the area of the unknown and since 
technology has increased our ability to use 
our environment, the relationship between 
God and man no longer applies. This is 
sheer philosophical poppycock, the sort of 
poppycock that is responsible for much of 
the sickness of our times. 

For mankind, with all his knowledge, has 
not replaced God, nor will he do so. The 
greatest of our scientific discoveries, prop- 
erly correlated and evaluated, confirm rath- 
er than deny the existence of a Divine Or- 
der and man’s dependence upon it. 

Those who founded this Republic sought, 
with God's guidance, to create here a gov- 
ernmental system built on confidence in 
Divine law and the principles of individual 
freedom, dignity, and responsibility which 
depend upon that law and not upon human 
actions and assurances. 

It is a tragic thing, I repeat, that their 
progeny, If enrolled in a public school, may 
no longer invoke, even in voluntary class- 
room prayer, the guidance and blessings of 
the very God upon whom the founders of 
the Nation so singularly relied. Religious 
freedom is a cherished heritage of all Amer- 
icans, but it does seem strange that the 
principle of separation of church and state 
should now be tortured into a separation 
of the state from God—for the two princi- 
ples are certainly not the same. What we 
need to do is bring God more vividly into 
our school exercises, and into our govern- 
mental and private affairs as well for, as 
Justice Frankfurter In a scholarly opinion 
observed: “The ultimate foundation of a 
free society is the binding tie of cohesive 
sentiment. Such a sentiment is fostered by 
all those agencies of the mind and spirit 
which may serve to gather up the traditions 
of a people, transmit them from generation 
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to generation, and thereby create that con- 
tinuity of a treasured common life which 
constitutes a civilization.” 

It is not enough to say that our Supreme 
Court has still left the individual the right 
to pray in private and outside the precincts 
of his State-supported institutions, The in- 
dividual has that right in Russia, too. But 
religion cannot be just personal. If it is 
real, it must be present in all we do in public 
and in private, and if we take God from 
our public institutions, we are left with no 
foundation upon which to build. 

We may produce as many and as excellent 
gadgets as we will (automobiles, missiles, 
telephones, radios, television sets, electronic 
computers, and what have you) but, America 
and the Western world will not survive un- 
less it also develops excellent men—men of 
faith, of humility, of truth, of moral 
stature, of strength and resourcefulness of 
mind (of pregnant ideas), of courtesy, of 
universal sympathy and friendship and love. 
Men such as these cannot be produced in a 
laboratory. They are produced only in good 
homes, good churches, good schools where 
the presence of God is ever apparent. 

In closing, I would like to pass on to you 
a word of kindly caution from one who, al- 
though not a native of the Western world, 


He is Dr. Charles Malik, dis- 
tinguished teacher and philosopher and 
former Lebanese Minister to the United 
States. Dr. Malik has warned that: “If the 
West thinks that it is going to win or even 
hold its own without the living God who 
made it and has sustained its excellence, it 
is simply mistaken * . Not by cleverness, 
nor by humanism, nor by sentimentalism, 
by the manipulation of force, nor by 
reliance on reason and genius, nor by the 
supplying of loaves and the giving of ma- 
chines—not by any or all of these things 
alone—is the West going to succeed in de- 
fending and extending truth and light and 
freedom, but by the humble return to the 
living source of all truth, all light, and all 
freedom.” 


Discrimination Must Not Work To 
Protect Lawbreakers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 10, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, Saturday 
a news article told of an almost unbe- 
lievably violent gang attack on a mother 
of five by a group of Negroes. This in- 
cident took place in a public housing 
development here in Washington. The 
police even had difficulty restoring order. 
The mother was threatened with a pick 
ax and saw her apartment furnishings 
completely destroyed and her family 
endangered when the gang broke in. 

This did not happen in an uncivilized 
nation. This was in Washington. This 
flouting of law and order makes a mock- 
ery of individual safety on the street or 
in one’s home. This attack shows once 
again the crime and violence in public 
housing developments. = 


Most of all, this crime was done solely 
by Negroes. To make a comparison, sup- 
pose these were white people? What 
would the public conscience have ex- 
pressed? Is there a double standard that 
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protects Negroes from criticism on the 
one hand and then encourages Negro 
leaders to Jament discrimination against 
Negroes. 

It is becoming clear to some by now, 
that equal rights imposes corresponding 
responsibilties. Wild animals like this 
gang and their fellow Negroes everywhere 
must conduct themselves in a manner 
to deserve equal rights. Nor should 
criminals who are Negro be excused from 
their crimes. Discrimination must not 
work to protect lawbreakers because of 
color. 

Finally, this incident is but one of 
many acts of violence in the city where 
the President is encouraging the massed 
hundreds of thousands to protest by 
demonstration. What can we sensibly 
expect as to law and order in view of 
today’s Washington Negro crimes? 

The news account July 20, 1963 Wash- 
ington Evening Star follows: 

GANG ON WI. o Foray Rips Up SOUTHEAST 
APARTMENT 
(By Walter Gold) 

A southeast family was chased from a bus 
stop into their apartment last night by a 
gang of brick-throwing youths who threat- 
ened a mother of five with a pickax before 
demolishing nearly all of her household fur- 
nishings. 

A Metropolitan Police Department official 
termed the attack “one of the most vicious 
cases of wanton destruction“ ever known in 
the Nation's Capital. 

Police said the youths were searching for 
a boy who allegedly had stabbed a friend. 

After the mob ransacked the apartment 
at 3133 Robinson Street SE., the howling 


youths were joined by nearly 100 others who . 


pelted police with bricks and stones. At the 
height of the attack, a flying wedge of six 
policemen with drawn guns charged into the 
brickthrowing mob, scattering them 
throughout a public housing apartment de- 
velopment. 

DISPERSED BY DOGS 

Police finally used Cainine Corps teams 
to disperse the brawlers, All participants 
are Negroes. 

Eight persons have been arrested but only 
one has been charged with ransacking of the 
apartment. 

Only two persons were injured in the 30- 
minute melee which began about 11 p.m. 

Eleventh precinct police said the outbreak 
reportedly started when three or four youths 
jumped a 17-year-old boy at Stanton road 
and Alabama Avenue SE. 

The boy, identified as Melyin Mathis of the 
3100 block of Stanton Road SE., was cut on 
the left leg with a sharp object, according 
to Sgt. James E. Chambers, Mathis was 
admitted to District General Hospital. His 
condition is satisfactory. 

Within minutes, a crowd of about a dozen 
youths gathered at the intersection. 


WAITING FOR BUS 


Two llth precinct police privates who 
handled the call said the youths then got 
into a car, saying they would find a boy they 
identified as “Joe Harris.” The youths 
claimed Harris was one of three who Jumped 
Mathis, police said. 

A: block away, at Stanton Road and Con- 
gress Place SE., the youths spotted Mrs. 
Florrie Hursey, 23, occupant of the Robinson 
Street apartment, who was waiting for a bus 
with a brother and sister. Pointing to Mrs. 
Hursey, one óf the youths yelled, “She's Joe's 
sister,” to police. 

The youths then abandoned the car and 
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chased Mrs. Hursey and her family toward 
their apartment. 

Mrs. Hursey's brothers, Percy Harris, 19, of 
135 P Street NW., sald the gang may have 
mistaken him for his 16-year-old brother, 
Joseph Harris, who had been visiting in the 
neighborhood earlier in the evening. 

Mrs. Hursey gave this description of what 
followed: 

“We ran like hell * * * they were throw- 
ing bricks and things at us all the way 
home. * * We didn’t know why they were 
mad at us, but we ran just the same.” 

In near hysteria, Mrs. Hursey sald she was 
nearly exhausted after the 2% block run 
from the bus stop when she reached her 
apartment door and saw a youth running 
after her with a pickax In his hands. 

“He yelled that he was going to cut my 
head off,” Mrs. Hursey exclaimed. 

“He swung the pick but missed me * * * 
somehow, my brother, sister, and I all got 
into the apartment without being hurt or 
hit,” she said. 

The family barricaded themselves inside 
the ground floor two-story five-room apart- 
ment. All five of Mrs. Hursey’s children 
were asleep upstairs along with two other 
children of another sister, Mrs. Carolyn 
Harris, 16, of Baltimore, who was baby- 
sitting with all seven children, 

“The gang threw bricks through the apart- 
ment windows,” Mrs, Hursey said. “We all 
ran upstairs, took the children out of their 
beds and hid them in closets.” 


SMASH INTO HOUSE 


“They broke in the front door, back door 
and kitchen window all about the same 
time,“ she said. The youths used a large tree 
limb to splinter the kitchen window frames. 
They then used bricks to break nearly every 
windowpane on both floors of the apartment, 
police said. Mrs. Harris was slightly injured 
by flying glass. 

In the kitchen, the gang overturned the 
icebox, threw groceries and milk on the floor 


and broke nearly every dish and glass by 


sweeping them off the shelves and out of 
cabinets onto the floor. 

Chairs, appliances and furniture were 
smashed and piled into the kitchen sink. 

The living room also was ransacked. Re- 
ligious pictures and fixtures on the walls 
were twisted out of place. 

When Pyts. Wade D. Gulledge and Louis E. 
Padgett arrived they saw the shambles in the 
apartment and went back outside to call for 
additional assistance. 

A police patrol wagon with Pyts. George R. 
Wesley and Horace A. Parker arrived from 
the 11th precinct at this point, 


POLICE BOMBARDED 


“Suddenly, bricks were flying at us from 
everywhere it seemed,“ Private Gulledge said. 
The officer sald he used the patrol wagon's 
two-way radio to put in a call for help. 

Two more 11th precinct officers arrived, 
driving through “a hail of bricks and stones,” 
they said. Pyts, Charles A. Sullivan and 
Edward Kreilis huddled with the other four 
policemen behind the protective side of the 
patrol wagon for about 3 minutes, then all 
six officers drew their service revolvers and 
charged out into the 3100 block of Robinson 
Street. 

“We yelled as we ran towards the other side 
of the street where the main attack was be- 
ing launched,” Pyt. Gulledge satd. 

“We almost froze in our tracks when we 
saw we faced about 100 youths,” he added. 

Seven youths who were rounded up by 
police in the neighborhood were charged 
with disorderly conduct. 

An eighth suspect, identified as John H. 
Gray, 19, of the 3100 block of Robinson 
Street SE., was charged with housebreaking. 


July 22, 1963. 
LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1987). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms 
conditions under which he may authorizé 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. Jaa. 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Reconp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Reconp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost the 
(Us. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, seo. 150, P. 
1939). 


Let’s Stop Sending U.S. Dollars To Aid 
Our Enemies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. L. PILCHER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. PILCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent, I include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp a significant article 
written by Charles Stevenson and ap- 
pearing in the August 1963 issue of the 
Reader's Digest. I feel that Mr. Steven- 
son's article, Let's Stop Sending US. 
Dollars To Aid Our Enemies,” is timely, 
&nd should be of interest to all Members 
of Congress. The August issue of the 
Reader's Digest will reach the general 
Public today, July 23, 1963: 

LET'S STOP SENDING U.S, DOLLARS To Am 

OUR ENEMIES 
(By Charles Stevenson) 


Once more the annual battle over foreign- 
ald appropriations is stirring passions in 
Congress. Amid the strongest criticisms yet 
from taxpayers, amid repeated allegations of 
Waste and misuse of funds, our legisla- 
tors are being prodded to cut deeply into the 
$4.5 billion which President Kennedy insists 
they must vote to see the Agency for Inter- 
National Development (AID) through an- 
Other year. 

But it's time to face up to an important 
fact: Simply reducing appropriations won't 
cure what's wrong with an aid organization 
Which is in more trouble than ever after go- 
ing through 10 different administrators, 5 
Major reorganizations and more than 100 
billion tax dollars. 

“The United States has yet to develop 
an intelligible theory of foreign ald.“ says 
Dr. Hans Morgenthau, who heads Chicago 
University’s renowned Center for the Study 
Of American Foreign Policy. None of our 
Objectives has been achieved," says Eugene 
Black, recently retired president of the World 
Bank. “Soviet influence remains at high 
tide. Our dispensations of money have won 
us neither gratitude nor affection, but more 
Often grumbling dissatisfaction.” 

Chairman Orro E. Passman, of the House 
Appropriations Committee, who is closest to 

woe, sums it all up after a thousand 
hours of official hearings, “The trouble,” 
Says Passman, “is that too much of our for- 
eign aid has deteriorated into a subsidy of 
Communist takeover. And the spenders are 
0 power hungry, they so withhold the 
truth from the public, they are so beyond 
the normal controls of Congress, that there 
toems no way to confine assistance to help- 
ing people help themselyes unless we kill the 
entire operation and begin over.” 

The record carries its own proof. Senator 
Harry F. Bynp, of Virginia, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, looked at the 
Government's books to discover that even 
in the face of yearly budget-trimming by 
Congress, the authorities haven't been able 
to spend as much ald money as they've been 
Given in any year since 1958. Yet, crying 
Poverty, they quietly accumulate funds from 
Several different appropriations, of which 
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the current request represents just a part. 
Then they earmark this money as “obliga- 
tions” for future spending. Senator BYRD 
has discovered that the unexpended balances 
from previous appropriations have soared 
from $11,787 million in 1958 to $21,273 mil- 
lion in June 1963—enough to keep the aid 
administrators going for many more years 
even if they never get another cent from 
Congress. 

In dishing out aid money, the spenders 
give slight heed to Congress or even to their 
own handpicked advisers. An example is 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay’s pro-aid group which 
President Kennedy named to advise about 
reforms. The committee reported to the 
President: “The United States should not 
aid a foreign government in establishing 
Government-owned industries which com- 
pete with existing private endeavors. We 
should not extend aid which is inconsistent 
with our beliefs, democratic tradition and 
knowledge of economic organization and 
consequences,” 

The committee opposed any such ideas as 
having the United States advance $512 mil- 
lion to start building a $1,883,766,000 gov- 
ernment-owned steel plant for India. We 
already are handing over up to $775 million 
a year—some $3 billion since 1960—to keep 
India’s socialistic experimentations afloat, 
while that country’s healthy private enter- 
prises mark time waiting for a bureaucracy 
to grant permits for their every expansion 
scheme. As for this steel plant, 150 tech- 
nielans, appointed by AID to investigate in 
India, reported back that they had been 
unable to prove that the venture is feasible. 

Nevertheless, President Kennedy an- 
nounced his support for the Government 
plant; retired Ambassador to India, Prof. 
John Kenneth Galbraith, had said that “by 
this procedure we will not arouse suspicions 
that we seek to mold Indian economic policy 
to our own image.” 

Even more disturbing is our aiders’ per- 
sistence in siphoning subsidies into Poland 
and Yugoslavia. 

“When we help a Communist form of gov- 
ernment we are undermining the security of 
our own country,” Senator FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 
of Ohio, protested last year on the Senate 
floor. Others agreed. Over administration 
objections, Congress last August forbade 
sending more than food to any country that 
is part of the Communist conspiracy. 

Yet, 3 months later, we extended Marshal 
Tito $136,700,000 in aid—just about as much 
as he received in the previous year. “Oh, 
but most of this was food for peace.“ I was 
told at AID headquarters in Washington. 
“And it wasn't assistance. ‘Tito paid for that 
food.” 

The trouble is, such “purchases” lack real- 
ity. For example, over the past 9 years, we've 
given Tito cotton, oils and wheat, which cost 
us $901 million. Most of this is not U.S.- 
owned surplus: a broker buys the grain the 
Yugoslavs want on the Chicago exchange 
when they want it and we pay for it. We 
then pay the freight to seaboard. There we 
pay for storage. Then in most cases we pay 
shipping costs to Yugoslavia, where Tito 
markets the wheat for his own Government's 
profit. 

Tito “pays” the United States only in part, 
and then by crediting to us some Yugoslav 
paper dinars. We can’t take these dinars 
out of Yugoslavia. By agreement we pass 90 
percent of the money back to the Yugoslav 
Government, either as gifts or as “loans” re- 
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payable only in more blocked dinars, for Tito 
to spend on developing his country’s airports, 
highways, mines, paper mills, railroads and 
canals. We may use the remaining 10 per- 
cent to maintain our Belgrade Embassay. 
About all we get out of the arrangement is 
the privilege of keeping a U.S. Information 
Agency reading room in Belgrade. 

Tito tells his people—and we don't contra- 
dict him—that he receives nothing free from 
the United States; he pays for what he gets. 
As our bounty has flowed in to bolster his 
sagging economy, he has assailed the United 
States for seeking international controls of 
atomic blasting when Russia is in a testing 
mood. He has supported Russia’s policy on 
Berlin. He yotes with the Communist bloc 
at the U.N. He spearheads anti-Western 
movements among African and Asian 
nations. 

It's much the same with Poland. We sent 
Ambassador Jacob Beam to woo Poland away 
from Moscow with gifts. And although 
Beam reported back to the State Department 
that the Poles had “perhaps fallen into the 
habit of considering our economic coopera- 
tion as a matter of right” and returned here 
almost 2 years ago to admit failure, our Goy- 
ernment has refused to stop funneling aid 
to Polish communism. It has answered Con- 
gress’ growing anger at this policy by supple- 
menting $61 million in cash aid in the last 
7 years with $672 million worth of agricul- 
tural surplus commodities, $81 million of it 
in the last 12 months. 

Our diplomats in Warsaw say that except 
for our food there would be Polish bread- 
lines. Indeed, not only has food-for-peace 
prevented a possible explosion in Poland; a 
House committee has now found that receipt 
of our agricultural commodities by Poland 
allows it to export food to other bloc mem- 
bers, thus helping the Soviet conspiracy to 
solye its most awesome internal problem. 
What we do has so eased the on 
Russia to feed its dependent states that it 
is able now to use its own wheat to spearhead 
its infiltration of Latin America. 

Meanwhile, our help to the Poles has en- 
abled them to send $13-million worth of aid 
to Castro's Cuba and $15-million worth to 
North Vietnam, reportedly including arms 
useful in guerrilla operations against our own 
soldiers in South Vietnam. It enables the 
Poles to aid East Germany, whose economy is 
in a shambles because its largest industries 
have been meshed with Soviet and Czech 
endeavors in turning out rockets and nuclear 
arms. In last year's Berlin crisis Poland 
showed her gratitude to us by mobilizing her 
armed forces to support Soviet threats. 

In country after country, the record shows, 
our officials have encouraged ald which helps 
communism more than it helps us. A report 
by the House Committee on Government Op- 
erations tells how “the U.S, team In Cambodia 
made a deliberate determination to finance 
and construct two radio stations which when 
completed became an adjunct to a Chinese- 
Communist gift to the Cambodian Govern- 
ment of a radio broadcasting complex.” 
When a subordinate passed along his dis- 
covery that U.S.-financed materials were be- 
ing used in the construction of a Russian- 
bullt hospital in Cambodia, the report states, 
an AID superior caused the man to be trans- 
ferred, given an unsatisfactory efficiency 
rating, and ultimately fired. 

In June 1959 the Government of Burma 
wanted help from the United States to build 
a road linking Rangoon with Mandalay. 
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Engineering firms sent to investigate re- 
ported back that the kind of road the Bur- 
mese wanted was economically unfeasible. 
No agreement was reached. 

Then, in March 1962, General Ne Win 
took over Burma, established a military 
dictatorship and jailed his predecessor. 

He kicked out the Ford Foundation and 
the Asia Foundation because they repre- 
sented private enterprise, in spite of the fact 
that they were spending $12 million of 
private funds on the most effective agricul- 
tural and educational development program 
in the country. He is nationalizing the 
economy. He denounced capitalism as “the 
pernicious economic system in which man 
exploits man.” He canceled extensive English 
teaching programs which had been spon- 
sored for years by American and British in a 
land where English was the language of 
educated people. He prohibited Burmese 
from coming to America as Fulbright 
scholars. He has also invited in Chinese 
Communist technicians, management, and 
assistance projects. 

Now, with Ne Win's transition complete, 
we are giving him military equipment at a 
rate of $10 million a year, although this 
doesn't show on any aid books. And last 
spring, on top of another 821 million of 
assorted assistance for 1963, AID announced 
it was going ahead with the first 42-mile leg 
of the Rangoon-Mandalay highway, although 
no agreement has yet been reached on the 
feasibility of the rest of the road. 

Congressional alarm is also mounting over 
assistance given to countries which expro- 
priate private property. Last summer our 
legislators stipulated by law that assistance 
must be cut off from any country which 
seized U.S. Investments. But by late fall 
so little was being done that Senator BOURKE 
B. HICKENLOOPER, of Iowa, charged that 
“specific instructions had gone out from the 
State Department to our representatives 
abroad to soft-pedal this amendment.” Not 
until 6 months after enactment of the 
amendment (and a week beyond the con- 
gressional deadline for required enforce- 
ment) did the State Department finally 
get around to suspending AID projects that 
cost us $25 million in Ceylon, which had 
seized American oil properties without com- 
pensation so they could be used to market 
Soviet petroleum products. Food-for-peace 
shipments to Ceylon still continue—with 
most payments“ returned to the Ceylon 
Government to be used for further eco- 
nomic deyelopment. 

The United States solved the problem of 
Brazil's seizure of an American-owned tele- 
phone company by dangling the prospect of 
more millions if she paid for the property. 
Then with the new aid flowing in—$398 mil- 
lion over the next 21 months—Brazil has 
been able not only to pay for the seized 
properties but to nationalize still more, and 
enter into a trade pact with Russia. 

Congress is on record as opposing aid to 
countries which live on our aid while they 
channel their own resources Into arms from 
Russia.” Yet this is exactly what is happen- 
ing in the case of the United Arab Repub- 
lic. Ever since 1956, Col, Gamel Abdel Nas- 
ser has been mortgaging the better part of 
his exportable cotton crop to the Soviet bloc 
as payment in kind for more than $100 mil- 
lion in arms and other assistance. The pur- 
pose: an incessant war of subversion and 
violence aimed at taking over the 90 million 
inhabitants of the Arab world and alienating 
them from the United States and the “im- 
perialist“ Western nations. He has con- 
fiscated Egypt's industries and taken over 
virtually everything in the country which 
represented foreign private investment. 

What have we done about this?. Why, we 
have continued to pay Nasser every year. In 
the last 5 years our aid has doubled, tripled, 
quadrupled. The effect has been to sub- 
sidize Nasser, to keep his economy going 80 
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he could hand over some of the chief re- 
sources of his country to the Soviets for their 
arms and help in agitating against us and 
independent Arabs. ð 

Our 1962 direct economic assistance to 
Nasser—$224,100,000—outdistanced anything 
we did for anyone in the world except 
India, Pakistan and, because of earthquake 
reconstruction, Chile. We treated him better 
than Turkey, our desperately poor fighting 
partner. We gave him far more than we gave 
all the friendly Arab nations put together. 
In addition, in just the first 6 months of 
fiscal 1963, we agreed to have him buy“ an- 
other $546 million worth of food-for-peace 
commodities with Egyptian currency. This 
is more than anybody else in the world re- 
ceived, and it brings Nasser’s food-for-peace 
assistance alone to more than 61 billion. 

These commodities are sold on the Egyp- 
tian market for currency, which when paid“ 
to us is mostly turned back to Nasser to meet 
his budget deficits and build more state- 
owned factories. Our aid enabled him in a 
single gesture to distribute a $43-million 
“dividend” to 1,500,000 factory and Govern- 
ment workers as “profit shares and bonuses” 
s0 as to convince the people that his state 
ownership did indeed provide them with 
more prosperity than “imperialistic” private 
investments from abroad. 

The Egyptian people know nothing about 
our assistance. “Assistance? What assist- 
ance?” Nasser says, I pay you for what 
I get, don't I?” 

Last year, when news of our latest aid 
filtered around the Mediterranean, other 
Arab leaders reacted with such apoplectic 
amazement that our Ambassador to the UAR, 
John S. Badeau, had to race around by plane 
in an attempt to placate them. 

“But we are your allies,” they said. “You 
are underwriting the Egyptian-Soviet con- 
quest of the Middle East, Now Nasser will 
have more resources than ever with which 
to undermine us.” 

Our officials said such fears were ground- 
less. Yet within weeks the first of 40 new 
Mig fighting planes arrived in Egypt from 
Russia. Our ald enabled Nasser to go into 
a Yemen war with 18,000 troops, then 20,000, 
then 28,000 by daily air-lifts in Russian-sup- 
plied planes. Our aid means funds which 
enable his Voice of Cairo radio to goad the 
officers, soldiers and students of Saudi Arabla 
and Jordan to overthrow Saud and Hussein, 
the chiefs of those two countries. “How long 
are you going to tolerate them?” the Voice 
shouts. “Overthrow these lackeys who have 
sold their honor and dignity and who co- 
operate with the arch enemies of the Arabs— 
the English, the Americans, the Jews.” 

“These are the words that we are subsidiz- 
Ing.“ Senator ERNEST GRUENING, of Alaska 
recently told the Senate. “What kind of pol- 
icy is that for the people of the United States 
who are dedicated to promoting peace in the 
world?” 

But still the aid flows in. 

Small wonder then that Algeria's Premier 
Ahmed Ben Bella, whom Nasser eggs on, can 
ñy directly to Cuba after talking aid terms 
in Washington, and there demand that we 
abandon our Guantanamo naval base. 
Small wonder that on arriving home Ben 
Bella can say: “Algeria will have a socialism 
a la Castro. No power in the world can pre- 
vent our country’s advance on this road.” 
Small wonder, indeed. Our aid to him— 
3 in the past year — makes it pos- 
sible. 

The same sort of appeasement adds to our 
woe in Indonesia, the world’s fifth most pop- 
ulous nation. We were responsible for the 
formation of Indonesia; after World War II 
we threatened to deny Marshall plan aid to 
the Dutch unless they gave up their control 
of these East Indies. But Indonesia's Presi- 
dent Sukarno also coveted grandeur and 
Dutch West New Guinea, a primitive land of 
Negroid Papuans, 1,800 miles from his own 
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capital but adjacent to Australian territory. 
So while he has neglected his economy and 
poured the wealth from his tin mines and 
rubber plantations into Russia to pay for 
Mig fighters, long-range bombers, guided 
missiles, and submarines, we have pumped 
$787,300,000 in gifts into the country. We've 
trained doctors and dentists for a popula- 
tion which suffers for lack of medical care, 
only to see Sukarno draft them so he could 
have a standing army of 250,000. When his 
emerging industries slowed to 20 percent of 
normal production for want of exchange with 
which to import repair and maintenance 
parts, we advanced emergency millions so he 
could buy these parts from abroad. 

“Sukarno’s no Communist,” I was told 
both in Washington and Djakarta. “He 
only wants to bring West New Guinea into 
Indonesia, and he must. Otherwise his rev- 
olution is incomplete.“ 

Have our efforts strengthened our position 
in Asia? Already dispatches indicate worries 
that Sukarno is setting up in West New 
Guinea the same sort of outpost against 
adjacent Australian-held territories as Cas- 
tro has established against us in Cuba, He 
has threatened to use his military force, the 
most potent in southeast Asia, if independent 
Malaya, Singapore, and the British depend- 
encies on British Borneo carry out their an- 
nounced plan to join in an anti-Communist 
federation come August 31. In the pres- 
ence of the titular head of the Chinese Com- 
munist state, he has signed a manifesto call- 
ing for enforcement of Red China’s major 
policies in Asia; the Chinese in return have 
vowed to support Sukarno's cause against 
Malaysia. 

Because of this strange compulsion of our 
officials to pour fuel on burning problems, 
instead of trying to put out the fires, we 
have exported more dollars than our private 
enterprise can bring back from oversea in- 
vestments and trade. Faith in our currency 
has declined due to our increasing deficits 
at home and abroad. Our gold supply has 
dwindled dangerously. 

This is admitted by our Commerce De- 
partment. Our Government is so worried 
that it has sent Ambassadors literally beg- 
ging past and present foreign beneficiaries of 
our charity to help us out—to at least let us 
sell to American tourists there a small part 
of the currency we have acquired in ex- 
change for food for peace. But what was 
the answer? No. And this from Burma, In- 
dia, Indonesia, Pakistan, Poland, and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Seeking some way to stop the run on gold, 
the Commerce Department is now discour- 
aging European investments by American 
private enterprise. We have put up a cau- 
tion light on investment in the developed 
countries,” says Secretary of Commerce 
Luther H. Hodges, “because of our balance- 
of-payment difficulties." 

Yet the administration, in the face of all 
this, wants a bigger aid appropriation this 
year; and Secretary of State Dean Rusk says 
that anyone who tries to cut the requested 
amounts will be cooperating with Commu- 
nist global strategy. 

Is it not time to ask ourselves why? 

Is it not time to consider the advice of 
Chairman George Champion of New York's 
Chase Manhattan Bank? He would have us 
and the other friendly capital-supplying na- 
tions coordinate our aid through an inde- 
pendent banking type organization staffed 
by professionals from the world of banking 
and private enterprise. Such a multination- 
al approach has also been proposed by 
experts like retired World Bank President 
Black and Herbert V. Prochnow, former Dep- 
uty Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs. 

The means for getting for getting such an 
operation underway already exists within the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, in which most Western na- 
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tions and Japan participate. All that's 
needed is for Congress not to be content with 
Cutting aid appropriations, but to order a 
Phaseout of our current aid operations and 
establish a special joint congressional com- 


Mittee which can at last start working to- 
Ward a new order. 


James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEIL STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Submitting for inclusion in the Appendix 
Of the CONGRESSIONAL Record excerpts 

an editorial which appeared in the 
jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot of July 
1963. 

Jim Farley has always been a devoted 

Servant of his party and his country, and 
Republican newspaper bestows de- 
eich praise on an outstanding Demo- 


Int Fartey, Masrer POLITICIAN, Has A 


MESSAGE ron AMERICA 
You can't say that James A. Farley ever 
been away from the American scene since 
entered politics so many, many years ago. 
But since he celebrated his 75th birthday 
& uttle more than a month ago he seems to 
all over the place. 

The diamond anniversary of his birth was 
an occasion for an outpouring of praise for 

e grand old man of Democratic politics. 

e, hearty, and active as chairman of the 

of the Coca-Cola Export Co., Mr. Farley 

been rediscovered by new generations as 

& sage of American life and politics. In 

t every mail we get some new material 

on Jim Farley—and it’s good reading, eevry 
Word of it, 

With more than 50 years of political ex- 
Perlence behind him, Mr. Farley is in a 
Position to speak with authority. 

The secret is that Mr. Farley has always 
been an American first and a Democrat sec- 
Ond, as evidenced by some of the wise words 
he has spoken in this, his 75th year on earth. 

A high mark of the Farley utterances on 

and the world came in an address 

before the Executives’ Club of Chicago in 

h. So great was this talk it has been 

ted everywhere from the CONGRES- 

SlonaL Rrconẽůb to the Readers Digest (the 
latter in condensed form, of course.) 

Space demands that we also abstract Mr. 
Parley's remarks. 

We quote: 

“Night and day its (the Kremlin's) pro- 

da is directed toward breaking the will 

Of the American people to resist. And, very 
Ortunately, there are well-meaning 
erleans who unwittingly assist them. 
ahey argue that this is a time of greatest 
anger, and therefore great care must be 
n. This is certainly true, but there is a 
difference between taking care, and 

F to the woods in the face of an armed 

1 . No one wants a fight but if there 
is going to be one, the surest way to lose 
to start running away from it. It is my 
belief that the first line of defense is to arm 
*very American heart—with the truth. The 
Sold, hard truth is that there is grave danger 
Of a devastating world war. The risk is great, 
tt t it will not become less by denying that 


exists. On the contrary, it will become 
kreater. 
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“But even as those of faint heart note 
that this is a dangerous century—I wonder 
if they would, sometimes, be kind enough 
to mention a century that wasn't. Do you 
think there was much safety in Philadel- 
phia on July 4, 1776, when John Hancock 
scrawled his name to the Declaration of 
Independence? Do you think they rang 
the Liberty Bell as an alarm signal for 
Americans to flee for their lives—or as a 
call to arms—to stand up and fight for their 
country? 

“This has been a century of marvelous 
inventions; but no man yet has found a 
substitute for a truth by which millions of 
Americans have lived, and hundreds of 
thousands have died, That fundamental 
truth is the rock upon which this Republic 
was founded, and by which it continues to 
live. That basic conviction is that we are 
determined to lift up our heads as free 
people though the price of freedom is to 
risk our necks. 

“There is nothing startingly original about 
this American sentence. I assume Patrick 
Henry meant it when he said, ‘Give me 
liberty or give me death.“ I certainly mean 
it now, and I have tried to bring up my 
grandchildren to repeat it after me. It's 
just that plain and simple, and the truth 
of it is marked by a half million gravestones 
from Bunker Hill.to Tarawa. In blunt terms, 
to stand as an American you must be pre- 
pared to fall as one.” 

Anyway, we are glad that Jim Farley again 
has moved into the national spotlight in 
which he lived so long as head of the Demo- 
cratic Party. The greatest practicing poli- 
tician of his or any other time is proving 
that politics really is the art of making gov- 
ernment work and of preserving a social and 
governmental order which the majority ap- 
proves because it is right and gives the 
freedom-loving man what he must have to 
live, 


Southern Idaho’s New Slogan: “Bonne- 
ville—Please Include Us Out” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
fourth of a series of articles on why 
“Bonneville’s multimillion-dollar annual 
losses and areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment are not wanted in 
southern Idaho.” 

It presents further evidence of the 
widespread opposition to the unwar- 
ranted and untenable action of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to expand his Fed- 
eral electric power empire at the expense 
of the taxpayers of the Nation. 

The Kennedy administration continues 
to show a callous disregard for the rights 
and desires of the people in its program 
of expanding Federal bureaucracy 
through Executive fiat. The extension 
of the Bonneville Power Administration 
marketing area into southern Idaho is a 
prime example of the wanton disregard 
of the rights and wishes of the people 
of the area affected. 

The Idaho Farm Bureau Federation 
with a membership of nearly 12,000 farm 
families strongly opposes Secretary 
Udall's order extending the Bonneville 
Power marketing area into southern 
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Idaho. On June 25, 1963, the Idaho 
Farm Bureau Federation advised the 
Appropriations Committees of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate of this 
opposition in these words: 


The Idaho Farm Bureau strongly opposes 
the order of Secretary Udall proclaiming 
southern Idaho a part of the Bonneville 
Power marketing area for the following 
reasons: 

1. The order extending BPA into southern 
Idaho was issued without congressional con- 
sideration based on a feasibility study that 
was not made public. 

2. BPA is opposite to President Kennedy's 
announced policy of not sponsoring projects 


which private taxpaying industry is able 
and willing to undertake. 

3. Southern Idaho has ample eletcric power 
as shown by past and planned future de- 
velopment. 

4. The grassroot opposition is apparently 
being ignored. Such opposition is tremen- 
dous. 

5. A $20 million phosphat industry with a 
$10 million expansion in process at Poca- 
tello will be doomed to failure by the ex- 
tension of BPA, according to a statement 
issued by their vice president and general 
manager of the Pocatello plant. 

6. BPA freely admits it is now losing $18 
million a year. 

7. Expand Federal domination of Idaho's 
land and water resources and curtail the 
future of Idaho reclamation. 

8. Idaho would lose enormous tax reve- 
nues for schools and local governments and 
the economy would suffer, 

9. Private power has in the past and can 
in the future, more than adequately service 
southern Idaho in quantity and price. 

10. Idaho Public Utilities Commission 
questions some of the statements and mate- 
rial presented by the feasibility study and 
connected reports. 

11. Idaho State Reclamation Association is 
opposed to BPA. 

12. The U.S. Department of Labor, March 
1962, lists 36 areas of substantial unemploy- 
ment in the Northwest. Of these, 14 are in 
Oregon, including Portland, and 16 are in 
Washington. Only six are in Idaho. The six 
Idaho areas are all presently in Bonneville’s 
marketing area. All 36 areas are in Bonne- 
villes marketing area. There is not a single 
area in southern Idaho listed. The same 
Government report shows 26 areas of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment. 
Every single one is in Bonneville’s market- 
ing area, Not one is in southern Idaho. 

13. The Bureau of Employment Security, 
U.S. Department of Labor, April 14, 1962, 
shows Idaho with an insured unemployment 
rate of 43 percent, Oregon 59 percent, and 
Washington 5.5 percent. Of these States 
only Idaho is below the national average 
of 4.6 percent. 

Thus, the record shows that substantial 
unemployment, persistent unemployment 
and insured unemployment are all much 
greater in the present Bonneville Power 
marketing area than in the area which 18 
not included. i 

We sincerely urge that you investigate 
more thoroughly studies made, and provide 
opportunity for full hearings before appro- 
priations are considered for this project 
expansion. 

Very truly yours, 
Luiorn D. BROWNING, 
Executive Secretary. 


The Idaho Farm Bureau Federation 
followed up this letter with the follow- 
ing letter on June il, 1963 to certain 
members of those committees: 

The Idaho Farm Bureau Federation with 
a membership of 12,000 farm families, 
adopted the following resolution at the 1962 
annual convention in Boise. 
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“We stand in favor of independent power 
and feel that the Bonneville Power should 
not be brought into southern Idaho.” 

Nearly three-fourths of the membership 
is in the area which would be included in 
the extension of Bonneville Power. 

The leading newspapers and many leading 
independent farm papers in southern Idaho 
have voiced exceeding opposition to the ex- 
tension of Bonneville Power. 

We urge all possible be done to prevent 
an appropriation for the construction of 
transmission lines for BPA into southern 
Idaho. We also ask that if any other 
budgets for BPA are appropriated that they 
be used for their intended purpose and not 
shifted for the use of extending BPA trans- 
mission lines into southern Idaho. 

Thank you for your kindnesses on this 
very important issue. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis F. LEPPER, 
Director of Legisiation and Research. 


In addition the Idaho Farm Bureau 
News for June 1963 contained an article 
by L. B. Martin, its president, which 
points out that The punishing side ef- 
fects of these socialistic-type beneficial 
programs are blandly ignored by their 
stanch supporters.” 

Mr. Martin's article follows: 

From the Idaho Farm Bureau News, 
June 1963] 
Farm BUREAU TODAY 


(By L. B. Martin, president, Idaho Farm 
Bureau Federation) 


My sincere thanks and congratulations to 
the many Farm Bureau workers and others 
who helped defeat-the strict control program 
on wheat at the May 21 wheat referendum. 
I am satisfied that the overwhelming defeat 
by the wheat farmers of Idaho and the Na- 
tion will give a clear indication that we want 
and need a change in policy on farm pro- 
grams. 

Another problem has slipped into our 
midst however. Secretary of Interlor Udall 
signed a proclamation opening southern 
Idaho to the marketing of Bonneville Power. 
You will recall we have policy concerning 
this that states: “We stand in favor of inde- 
pendent power and feel that the Bonneville 
Power should not be brought into southern 
Idaho.“ 

A recent article in the Public Service maga- 
zine entitled “Property Taxes” points up a 
number of the follies in such programs: 
I'd like to summarize it briefly: 

In many States (Idaho included), a sharp 
increase in property taxes has brought sharp 
cries of anguish and protest. For property 
taxes, unlike withheld income taxes, can- 
not be concealed. 

The average wage earner does not mind 
the income tax so much because he never 
sees the money that is withheld from each 
paycheck. If, when he files his income tax 
return, he has managed to work it out so 
that he has a small refund coming, he feels 
as though the Internal Revenue Service has 
paid him a small bonus just for being a 
good boy. Property taxes are different. They 
must be paid in cash and in lump sums and 
when they are increased, the taxpayer knows 
he has been hurt. 

We might ask * * * what causes tax in- 
creases? Primarily, two things. The first of 
these is increased cost of government at the 

State and local level, that is, increased spend- 
ing for various State and local programs and 
services, 

The second cause is more subtle. It arises 
from the withdrawal from the tax rolls of 
property which is either taken over by some 
agency of the Government, or which is pro- 
tected from increased rates by special legis- 
lation. When land, building, or both are 
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taken to build a new highway or freeway, 
date Federal dams, this property is removed 
from the tax rolls and no longer contributes 
its proportionate share of taxes to pay the 
cost of local and State government. When 
land is so withdrawn and removed from the 
tax rolls, the revenues of the taxing district 
or a new Government building, or acquired 
by the Federal Government to become part 
of national parks or forests, or to accommo- 
do not automatically decline. The taxes 
which might have been paid by the land so 
withdrawn are merely shifted to the remain- 
ing property in the taxing district still sub- 
ject to taxes. 

How is this done? One or two methods 
are used. The remaining property subject 
to tax in the taxing district is revaluated 
and the tax levied on the new valuation. 
This is one means which is used to shift 
the burden of lost property. The other 
means, also used if the taxing district is re- 
quired to raise still more money, is to in- 
crease the mill rate (tax rate) on the old 
or new valuations, 

The extension of Bonneville power into 
southern Idaho, while it will lower power 
rates to preferential customers, will likewise 
place a heavy tax burden on the rest of us. 
Cheap electricity sounds good, but who is 
going to pay the bill? We are indeed a 
strange people. Quite a lot of us will lit- 
erally bust our shoestrings supporting Fed- 
eral power systems in pursuit of cheap elec- 
trcity, and then scream when our taxes rise 
30 to 50 percent. The punishing side effects 
of these socialistic type beneficial programs 
are blandly ignored by their stanch sup- 
porters. 


A. M. Piper, Iowa Republican, Solid 
Baptist, Recent Groom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, for 22 
years in a row the Capitol has had a tall, 
gentle visitor every spring, usually at the 
time of the annual conclave of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
when it has been held in Washington. 

His name is A. M. Piper, editor of the 
Council Bluffs (Iowa) Nonpareil, and a 
lifetime student of governmental busi- 
ness and all it entails. Scores of Mem- 
bers of this body and of the other Cham- 
ber have been called upon by him in his 
diligent rounds of those in high public 
office. 

Mr. Piper became a newspaper report- 
er during the first year of this century, 
and he is still going strong as editor of 
one of the influential newsdailies of the 
Missouri River Basin. : 

I could go on and on about the many 
character traits possessed by this fine 
man, but a gifted writer-colleague of his, 
Harry Mauck, Jr., managing editor of 
the Nonpareil, has done a superb job of 
capturing this noble gentleman’s true 
distinction. I direct the attention of all 
to this stirring story. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include herein the piece about Mr. 
Piper written by Mr. Mauck for the July 
1 bulletin of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors: 
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A. M. PIPER: Iowa REPUBLICAN, SOLID BAPTIST, 
RECENT GROOM 
(By Harry Mauck, Jr.) 

At 83, Alvin Meade Piper has made one 
concession to age. No longer will he drive 
an automobile. 

For the balance of modern life, count him 


On a Thursday, this last mid-May, the wil- 
lowy, gray-thatched gentleman who has di- 
rected the editorial page of the Council 
Bluffs Nonpareil for more than a quarter of 
a century announced he planned to marry on 
Sunday. Mr. Piper had been a widower for 
13 years. 

His lovely bride, Susan Brinsmaid of San 
Francisco—formerly of Des Moines—and her 
late husband had been friends of the Pipers 
for 35 years. 

Would we help with some of the details? 

Had he arranged for blood tests, required 
by Iowa law? Taken care of, he replied. The 
minister? All set. 

How about the marriage license? He'd 
get it tomorrow. 

He was reminded that Iowa law requires 
& 3-day waiting period between applica- 
tion and issuance—and he was bucking % 
courthouse that closed on Saturday. He 
thought for a moment. 

“I guess they've fixed it so I can't be 
impetuous.” 

He was married on Monday. 

This is a man of many facets, but im- 
petuousity is not one of them. This is a man 
of inherent integrity and built-in dignity- 
He can, and does, change. He Is firm, but not 
immovable, 

For years he was an ardent prohibitionist- 
Yet he was one of the State’s first editors to 
call for Iowa to legalize liquor by the drink, 
a job the legislature finally accomplished in 
1963. 

“Prohibition just didn’t work,” he will tell 
you. “Bootlegging and illegal tavern sales 
were worse than regulated saloons,” 

His friends at ASNE are responsible for 
his first drink of liquor, at age 63. 

“We walked into the cocktail lounge at 
the Willard at the close of an afternoon ses- 
sion. Someone ordered martinis. I'd never 
even seen one before. I must have drunk it 
too fast. When I got up my feet didn’t 
operate properly.” 

Mr. Piper has been an ardent Republican 
since the days of McKinley. 

“I became a Republican when I was 16. 
That was in 1896 when William Jennings 
Bryan ran against McKinley. I just didn't 
like Bryan's platform of free silver. My fam- 
ily were all Democrats but I wasn't and Im 
still not sorry I changed family horses before 
I was old enough to vote.” 

Yet he has been known to editorially sup- 
port a Democrat at the local level. And he 
voted for Woodrow Wilson for President In 
1912. 

Many of his friends in government are 
Democratic, He renews these acquaintances 
each year in Washington, usually for a week 
after ASNE meetings. 

“This year I told Senator Homrurrr the 
ways things were going I had better enlarge 
my Democratic acquaintances because I have 
a feeling there are going to fewer and fewer 
Republicans.” 

Some years ago (long before GOLDWATER): 
Mr. Piper wrote: 

“The more I read of history the more I 
think Harry Truman will be more 
regarded in the future than when he was 
President. He had to make many great de- 
cisions. They weren't all right ones, but he 
made them.” 

Stalwart Republican that he is, he be- 
lieves the Nation's strength lies in a 5 
two-party political system. To this, he says. 
you must couple a people with strong re 
ligious convictions. 
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A solid Baptist (they part on the liquor 
issue), he's the best source in the office for 
® needed Biblical quote. If he doesn’t re- 
Member it verbatim, he knows in what book 
to find it. And the same goes for American 


ry. 

Each Sunday his lead editorial deals with 
Teligion as a philosophy of life. Time and 
again he has rallied faltering southwest Iowa 
Democrats to support their cause. To this 
free-enterpriser, competition in politics is as 
essential as competition in business. 

He is proud of his friendships on Capitol 
Hill. the great and near-great, which span 
Such political chasms as former President 
Hoover, Senator Taft, Richard Nixon, Vice 
President Johnson, and Senator Harry Byrd. 

“The last time I saw Senator Brno I told 
him one of my greatest regrets is that I never 
had the opportunity to vote for him for 
President. 

“Before Nixon was nominated for President 
I told him I had two words of advice for him 
in his campaign. The words were, ‘Be your- 
self.“ If he had been himself I believe he 
Would have been elected. 

“I also told Senator Bill Knowland before 
he retired that I believed the near future of 
the Republican Party might depend on 
California, and I hoped the party leaders in 
that State wouldn’t get Into a hassle among 
themselves. He didn’t answer, but began 
to talk about other matters. His candidacy 
for Governor later upset the party applecart.” 

Great Presidents? 

“Washington and Lincoln, and maybe 
Andrew Jackson, Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt.“ 

Tou understand the importance ot the po- 
litical scene in Mr. Piper's life when you 
learn that twice it has been instrumental in 
Separating him from a job. And twice it 
has returned him to work. 

At 20 he left Iowa Wesleyan College at 
Mount Pleasant, near his birthplace, to be- 
Come a reporter for the Iowa State Register 
at Des Moines. 

A year later, the opposition Des Moines 
Leader printed an editorial on the death of 
McKinley. It drew warm praise over the 
State. 

Acting on a tip, Mr. Piper did a bit of re- 
Search 


“It was practically word-for-word parts of 
Of Beecher’s famous oration on the death of 
in. The Leader editor had substituted 
McKinley's name for Lincoln, and Ohio for 
Ilinois 


“I called this to the attention of my editor, 
He had me do a story, and we printed it along 
With the Leader's editorial and Beecher on 
Lincoln side by side. It created quite a stir. 

“Later, when the papers were combined, 
the editor of the Leader was made city editor 
und assigned the task of reorganizing the 
Staff. He knew I had handled the story 
about his editorial and when the names of 
the new staff were posted I wasn’t surprised 
to find I was not on the list.” 

Des Moines was the home of People’s Pop- 
Ular Monthly, a family magazine circulated 
throughout the Nation. Mr. Piper joined 
the staff, soon became editor, and later busi- 
ness manager. 

“We had no trouble getting subscriptions, 
it was 50 cents a year. But we lost money 
on each subscriber. Our problem was adver- 
tising—the lack of It. We went along for 
Over 20 years, making some money one year 
and losing it the next. Depression spelled 
death in 1931.” 

It was a time to do some thinking. He 

d saved some money, so the family headed 
for its favorite vacation spot, Estes Park, 
Colo. In a short time he Joined the Boulder, 

l0, News-Herald, a Republican paper. 

ter he was to play a part in its merger 
With the Boulder Camera, Democrat. 

“It was a situation not unlike Des Moines. 

th papers were getting along, but neither 
making much money. The Camera name 
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prevailed, and I was retained as a Republican 
columnist.” 

The bank holiday closed two of Boulder's 
institutions. From Washington came an 
edict they could not reopen without merging 
and increasing the capital stock by $100,000. 

“Getting the money was slow. I had an 
idea I could get the job done if I could be 
temporarily relieved of my newspaper duties. 
My publisher agreed to let me try. 

“I had just one sales talk. I told deposi- 
tors their money was tied up and they 
wouldn't get it unless we could get a new 
charter. I urged them to take 10 percent 
of their deposits and buy bank stock. 

“We raised the money, at the rate of $10 
a share, and ended up with 5,800 stockholders 
in the new bank.” 

Boulder congratulated him on a civic job 
well done. 

“Then, to my amazement, I found I was 
through at the Camera. The Camera was 
becoming even stronger Democratic, and I 
was told that as a Republican I was becoming 
too well known.” 

The Republicanism that had cost him two 
jobs now brought a new one. He went to 
work for the GOP in Colorado, and later for 
the national committee, touring Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Colorado. 

After this Job ended he learned the Non- 
pareil was seeking an editor, a man with 
Republican “proclivities.” He joined the 
paper in 1937. 

Prolific, his agile mind produces about a 
thousand editorials a year. While politics 
is his true love, Mr. Piper’s interests are 
broad; economics, history, the fine arts. He 
loves music and the theater. Living in the 
Nation's fifth largest railroad center, he is 
an oft-quoted authority on the problems that 
beset this industry. 

Whatever the subject, his basic philosophy 
is best summed in his Freedom Foundation 
award editorial of 1960, the last sentence of 
which reads: 

“The United States will be a great and 
prosperous nation only so long as the state 
is the servant of its citizens, not the master 
of its subjects.” 

On May 2, 1857, in volume 1, No. 1, the 
Nonpareil's first editorial stated: 

“In politics the Nonpareil partakes of the 
Republican cast—that party being nearest 
representative of our political proclivities. 
Yet we do not wish to be understood as com- 
mitting ourselves totally to the policies of 
that organization, but reserve the right to 
adopt whatever coincides with our views, 
and to condemn what we cannot reconcile 
with our beliefs, in an independent way, 
dealing plainly but kindly with all.” 

This is our man. 


One-Minute Speech 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an editorial which recently ap- 
peared in the Knoxville News Sentinel. 

I thought the Members of the House 
would enjoy reading the “One-Minute 
Speech”: 


ONE-MINUTE SPEECH 
When a Texas Republican got up in the 
House of Representatives and asked unani- 
mous consent to make a 1-minute speech, 
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Representative WAYNE L. Hays, Democrat, of 
Ohio, arose and spoke as follows: 

“Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I made the same last week and it 
was objected to on the Republican side, as 
was my first request in 15 years for a special 
order. It was my purpose to object to all 
1-minute speeches but I shall not, pending 
my next request for a 1-minute speech. 
But if it is objected to on the Republican 
side, I shall object to every request for a 
1-minute speech from then on from that 
side of the aisle.” 

Proving there is more than one way to get 
in a l-minute speech. 


Morals and the Deficit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
when the average homeowner begins to 
allocate his income between mortgage 
payments, living expenses, insurance, 
medical bills, and so forth, it does not 
relieve the strain on the family pocket- 
book to discover that after all these pay- 
ments total less than they were in the 
previous year. Yet that seems to be a 
new line of fiscal thinking in the Federal 
Government. At least the President 
seems to find solace in the fact that his 
administration's current deficit is not as 
bad as last January’s estimate. 

Columnist David Lawrence points this 
up in his article “Morals and. Deficit," 
which I call to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

MORALS AND THE Drricrr— AlL Inkas SEEM To 
Have Been SCUTTLED FOR CURTAILING FED- 
ERAL EXPENDITURES 

(By David Lawrence) 

In these days when spokesmen for the 
administration are piously re- 
minders of conscience and moral issues in 
the equal rights crusade, it may be wondered 
why those of national behavior 
don’t seem to apply also to the fiscal policy 
of the Government. 

It might be assumed that it's all right to 
spend the total revenues taken from the 
citizens during the year and then to borrow 
still more and spend it, thus increasing an 
already recordbreaking debt. If the citi- 
zen were to conduct his affairs by that code, 
could he, too, plead that just a few years 
ago somebody else spent as much, if not 
more, and never paid off a dollar of debt? 

In the parlance of the day, it has become 
a fad to denounce anyone who wants to 
balance the budget as some kind of reac- 
tionary or rightwinger. If the argument 
is offered that a conservative is a fellow 
who wants to conserve his savings and his 
property, the retort usually is that this is 
the obsolete and unsophisticated doctrine 
of a past generation. 

If fears are expressed, moreover, about the 
future value of the dollar—that it may buy 
less when it is taken out of the savings 
banks than when it was put in there, the 
answer given is that the national welfare 
demands such confiscation, 

In the face of such euphemistic arguments, 
it is in the public interest for attention to 
be called to some salient facts which Presi- 
dent Kennedy failed to make clear in his 
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recent summary of the Nation's finances 
for the fiscal year which ended June 30. 

The President said that last January his 
budget experts estimated that the fiscal year 
1963 would show a deficlt of $8.8 billion, 
but he added that it now is only $6.2 billion. 
This drop of $2.6 billion is supposed to bring 
sighs of relief, since it is pointed out that 
$1.7 billion of this decrease has been made 
possible by a cut in Federal spending and 
that $900 million more than expected came 
in from tax receipts, sales of assets and other 
payments to the Government since the 
January estimate was made. 

Now $900 million Isn't the only increase in 
reyenues. For, actually, the total receipts of 
the Government in the fiscal year 1963 went 
up $5 billion above the 1962 figure. Of this 
sum 83 billion was contributed by tax money. 
But all of this was eaten up in Government 
spending just the same, and the budget was 
still left unbalanced with a deficit of $6.2 
billion. 

How can any institution remain in good 
health, fiscally speaking, if it uses up all of 
its increased receipts each year to pay cur- 
rent expenses and incurs also even a bigger 
deficit which requires the borrowing of still 
more money? Any thought of reducing the 
public debt, moreover, seems to have been 
abandoned altogether. 

Yet this dilemma, which has gone unre- 
solved for many years, doesn't appear to 
bother most of the politicians In Washing- 
ton, They point out that it must be all 
right because in the peacetime years since 
World War II there has been a deficit every 
year with few exceptions and there is still 
enough unborrowed billions to send a man 
to the moon. 

But the important fact to bear in mind is 
that fiscal unsoundness doesn’t always reach 
Ita climax overnight and that, when the 
climax does come, it is too late to restore 
confidence. 

The President, after surveying his own 
figures—showing that the current deficit 
isn't as bad as last January's estimate—finds 
comfort in a budget of $92.6 billion because 
it isn't as high as the $94.3 billion estimated 
last January. Yet the Federal budget was 
$87.8 billion just 12 months ago—in the fiscal 
year 1962. Why couldn't the U.S. Govern- 
ment have gotten along in 1963 with that 
big budget of $87.8 billion? How can a re- 
duction in tax rates now be considered sound 
finance? Even if business is stimulated and 
tax receipts should grow in volume next year, 
why should the Government's expenses go 
up just the same? 

These are the simple questions that are 
left unanswered today in the moral at- 
mosphere of the National Capital where the 
preachers of equal rights and equal protec- 
tion of the law show no signs of becoming 
conscience-stricken over the age-old princi- 
ple that it's wrong to rob Peter to pay Paul. 


Hon. Carl Vinson 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pride that I join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to the gentleman from Georgia 

on the occasion of his becoming the only 
man in history to serve longer in the 
House of Representatives than the late 
beloved Sam Rayburn. I became a 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee during this session of Congress totally 
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briefed on the legendary CARL VINSON. 
My senior colleagues described colorfully 
and in detail this great personality. 

I looked forward to service on that 
committee with eagerness and anticipa- 
tion. There was no disappointment. 
After a few sessions, it was clear why the 
people of his district chose to keep him 
here longer than any other Member in 
the history of the United States. 

I can now bear witness to his incredible 
depth of perception and understanding; 
to his incomparable wealth of back- 
ground; to his magnetic charm and wit; 
to his devotion to his country; to his 
affection for his fellow man; to his skill- 
ful handling of legislation; and to his 
complete fairness and inspiring sense 
of justice. 

I am honored and proud to be a Mem- 
ber of this body as a colleague of the 
Honorable CARL VINSON, 


Government Lotteries of Hungary, Iceland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, and Rumania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the Members of this House the govern- 
ment-run lotteries in more of the Euro- 
pean countries. Hungary, Iceland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, and Rumania are among 
the 77 foreign nations which utilize gov- 
ernment lotteries to raise revenue. 

Hungary, in 1962, took in over $73 
million in gross receipts. After payment 
of prizes, the net income to the Govern- 
ment was almost $40 million. The Gov- 
ernment devotes a considerable part of 
the lottery income to housing construc- 
tion and for development of sports, in- 
cluding construction of sports installa- 
tions. 

Iceland has lotteries which are of a 
private nature. The resultant income to 
the Government is derived from duties 
levied if the prize is an imported one and 
taxes on the prizes won. One lottery is 
conducted under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Iceland. Last year, total gross 
receipts amounted to over $950,000. 
The other lottery which was initiated in 
1953 provides for the distribution of ma- 
terial rewards such as cars, houses, fur- 
nishings, and so forth, to individual 
ticket holders. The profits from this 
lottery have been used exclusively for 
the purchase and maintenance of a 
domicile for elderly indigent seamen. 

Italy operates several lotteries and 
thus realizes very important revenues. 
The four Government-operated national 
lotteries last year took in $4,409,000. 
The net profit of 82 ½ million was dis- 
tributed for hospitals, orphanages, edu- 
cational institutions and various chari- 
ties. The big lottery took in over $75 
million and after payment of prizes, al- 
most $41 million went to the Italian 
treasury. 
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Luxembourg is our smallest NATO 
partner. In 1962, the total gross annual 
receipts amounted to almost $114 mil- 
lion. The total annual net income came 
to almost $400,000 which was used for 
charitable and welfare programs and 
for the benefit of numerous medical 
organizations. 

Rumania, although a Communist 
country, knows the benefits of govern- 
ment-run lotteries. Lottery information 
from this country is neither published 
nor made available to foreign officials 
except that prizes also include automo- 
biles and household appliances. 

Mr. Speaker, as we all know, gambling 
in this country is a $50-billion-a-year in- 
dustry which is the financial mainstay 
of organized crime. 

Why can we not establish a national 
lottery in the United States and divert 
these many billions of dollars into the 
coffers of the Government where they 
may work for the public good? Why 
must we remain blind to the fact that 
gambling is part of human nature? 

A national lottery in this country can 
easily pump into our own Treasury over 
$10 billion a year in additional income 
which can be used to cut our high taxes 
and reduce our gigantic national debt. 


Mass Transportation Demonstration 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr, Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Housing Act of 1961, sponsored by 
U.S. Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, In., 
of New Jersey, provided funds for testing 
and demonstrating new ideas and 
methods for improved mass transporta- 
tion systems and services. 

This commuter “park and ride” sta- 
tion on the outskirts of New Brunswick, 
N. J., is the first such demonstration 
project in the State of New Jersey. 

Several Federal and State officials par- 
ticipated in the groundbreaking cere- 
mony recently, including Gov. Richard 
J. Hughes, Senator Williams, Lester Eis- 
ner, Jr., of the Federal Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Dwight R. G. 
Palmer, State commissioner of highways 
in New Jersey, State senator John A. 
Lynch, assemblyman Norman Tanzman 
and Walter Patchell, vice president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

I wish also to commend Mr. John Kohl, 
Assistant Administrator for Transporta- 
tion of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, who was instrumental in coordi- 
nating the program, 

As Senator WIILIAnts pointed out, from 
Boston to San Francisco, one after an- 
other, the traffic-strangled cities of the 
country are looking to the transportation 
research and planning experts to pull 
them out of the vexing traffic situation in 
which they find themselves today. 
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An excellent article in the New Bruns- 
Wiek Daily Home News on July 17, 1963, 
Covered the historic project and I in- 
clude the contents in the Appendix of the 
Recorp: 

New Day DAWNING FOR THOSE WEARY TRAIN 
COMMUTERS 


Gov. Richard J. Hughes and U.S. Senator 

N A. WILLIAMS broke ground yester- 

day for New Brunswick’s Park and Ride Sta- 

tion—an experiment they hope holds the 

key to freedom for the Nation's traffic- 
shackled commuters. 

The ceremonies took place on the Jersey 
Avenue site of the project between How Lane 
and Van Dyke Avenue where the Millstone 
Branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad joins 
the main line. 


INTOLERABLE BURDEN 


A select group of Federal, State, county, 
and municipal officials and transporation 
men heard Hughes hail the experiment as 
One destined to relleve the intolerable bur- 
dent of traffic on the State's highways. 

The Goyernor said it will also free com- 
Muters across the country from parking 
and traffic aggravations and help maintain 
New Jersey as a first State in industrial de- 
velopment. 

Industrial growth, he noted, occurs in 
areas serviced by adequate mass transporta- 
tion systems. He saw the park and ride 
Station as a boon to transportation by reliev- 
ing highway congestion while stimulating 
use of the railroads. 

He declared: “I have learned that a 
breakdown of mass transportation systems 
in a State eclipses that State as an indus- 
trial giant in the country. 

“New Jersey is an industrial giant,” he 
Said, “and through such happy projects as 
these we can remain one.” 


CITES BOND PROPOSAL 


He concluded with a plea that his fellow 
Citizens take an honest look at his proposed 
%750-million turnpike bond issue to be voted 
on in November. He said the proposal is 
needed to finance immediate expansion of in- 
dustrial and education facilities in the State. 

Wurms was introduced as the man who 
Made it all possible by sponsoring the Fed- 
€ral Housing Act of 1961 which finances two- 
thirds of the $256,185 project. He termed 
the project a bold, hopeful, new step in meet- 
ing the crushing crisis of our time—inade- 
Quate mass transportation facilities. 

He described the officials of the Tri-State 
Transportation Committee, the State high- 
Way department, and the Pennsylvania Rail- 

sponsors of the project, as men of 
imagination and courage for undertaking the 
nt. 

But we warned, “We are going to have to 
Tace the fact that revitalizing rail and bus 

t services will not be easy or inexpen- 
zive. Strong leadership will be necessary at 
all levels of government. We have that 
leadership in New Jersey with Governor 
Hughes and Highway Commissioner Dwight 
Palmer,” 

Lester Eisner, Jr., of the Federal Housing 
and Home Finance Agency envisioned the 
experiment as resulting in a solution to 

rtation problems in Chicago, Boston, 
and other places across the country. 
OPFICIAL OPTIMISTIC 


Walter Patchell, vice president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad was equally op- 
tic about the results of the test sta- 
tion. He predicted it will prove a great bene- 
Rt to the area, the State, and the mass 
suburban transportation systems. 
Palmer described the project as the best 
evidence of cooperation on the part of the 
eral Government, the State government, 
and private enterprise in meeting a common 
Problem. 
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He predicted the result would be beneficial 
not only to New Jersey but to the country 
as a whole. 

The station, which will be operated for 18 
months on an experimental basis, will test 
whether adequate parking will encourage use 
of the railroads by commuters. 

A chief complaint of rail commuters is the 
lack of adequate parking space near down- 
town railroad stations. 

According to tristate surveys, more than 
2,000 persons pass through the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co, station here each working day. 
Many reach the station in private cars and 
use available adjacent parking. 

CONGESTION RESULTS 

This results in traffic Jams in the city dur- 
ing rush hours and limits the availability of 
parking space for downtown shoppers, 

The new suburban station outside the city 
limits will have parking spaces for 300 cars, 
a small, heated waiting room for commuters 
and a ticket office. There will be no re- 
strictions on the parking at the site and 
train service there will be the same as that 
available in the downtown station. Forty- 
four trains to and from New York will stop 
at the station each work day. 

While the station is in operation, tristate 
officials will make regular marketing surveys 
and traffic counts and compare these with 
similar analyses conducted in the downtown 
station. 

From these results it will attempt to de- 
termine: 

Whether easy access to railroad service out- 
side a suburban city center will generate 
additional use of the railroads, 

Whether the project will divert passengers 
from a central city station and thereby re- 
lieve traffic congestion within the city. 

And whether the test station will divert 
travelers from other modes of travel. 

The Rule Construction Co., of New Bruns- 
wick, has been awarded an $81,499 contract 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad to construct 
the station. 


The Student: His Courage, Imagination, 
and Intelligence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to have inserted in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the follow- 
ing remarks which were made in a vale- 
dictorian address given by Marie Evelyn 
Freeman, one of Sparks (Nev.) High 
School’s most outstanding graduates this 
year, I feel that this excellent speech 
truly emphasizes the urgency of getting 
an education in the world of today: 

THE STUDENT: Hrs COURAGE, IMAGINATION, 
AND INTELLIGENCE 

To create a better world, a better life, and 
a better man—these are the basic goals of 
education today and have been the ultimate 
aims for centuries past. A bit idealistic? 
Too abstract to suit the routine of a com- 
mon man’s everyday existence? Perhaps 
the concept of bettering mankind and the 
world presents a prodigious problem which 
is almost more than our untrained minds 
can conceive, much less hope to solve. But 
you notice I said almost more than we can 
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realize. Each one of us knows that absolute 
human perfection is an impossibility, but 
this realization has never arrested our at- 
tempts to seek further improvement. To- 
night we have been given a glimpse into the 
comprehensive, new high school with its 
amazing compact efficiency. We have exam- 
ined impressive qualifications of the instruc- 
tors and administrators—the very Ufestream 
of a school—and we haye found that a high 
school education or, in some cases, even 4 
years of college preparation will no longer 
suffice to properly equip a man or woman 
to teach others. In keeping with the age of 
mechanical genius, the teacher must also be 
a specialist, an expert in one field, or more 
preferably, in a variety of fields. The sub- 
jects he must teach will no longer be the 
basic courses of mathematics, English, and 
general science of 10 years ago. Organiza- 
tion, specialization—these are now the edu- 
cational bywords. For what reason have 
these revolutionary changes in education 
taken place? Leaders in the field haye tried 
to meet the challenge of a rapidly trans- 
forming world by automating school sys- 
tems into smooth-running machines. They 
realize that special, yet very personal train- 
ing is necessary to develop students who will 
be capable of accepting their responsibilities 
in society. We see, therefore, that educa- 
tion must take the major role in creating 
better men and a better existence. Never, 
in the course of progress, however, should 
education lose perspective of its sole pur- 
pose, that of cultivation of the courage, 
imagination, and intelligence of the student. 
In America, we profess that all men are 
created equal, yet we know that this is not 
entirely true. All men should be equal be- 
fore the law, and there should be equal op- 
portunity for those who have the talent, 
personality, and desire to take advantage of 
that opportunity. We begin equally be- 
fore God, our neighbor, and before law, but 
we do not remain that way for long. Early 
in the schooling process differences are noted 
between students. A vaguely understood 
quality called intelligence begins to present 
iteelf and draw lines of division. An increas- 
ing amount of attention is being focused 
upon the bright student for a number of rea- 
sons: first, an overwhelming need has come 
about for people with intelligence and proper 
to perform the myriad of highly 

skilled jobs in our complex 20th century 
society. Secondly, the abilities of each per- 
son must be developed to their maximum if 
he is to find self-satisfaction. The richest 
resource a nation can possess is a vital, edu- 
cated people. The measure of the country's 
strength is the measure of its ability to de- 
velop the talents of all its citizens. Thus, 
the already complex purpose of education is 
further complicated. All must be trained, 
those of average and below average intelli- 
gence as well as the intellectually gifted. 
Laborers, skilled mechanics, and business- 
men in today’s world cannot rely upon the 
chance stroke of luck to earn a living. The 
all-too-real existence of competition has 
forced them also into greater preparation. 
Realizing this, schools have placed additional 
burdens of decisions upon the students at a 
younger age. Vocational decisions are now 
encouraged in the once carefree junior 
high school years. Subjects once reserved 
for college level learning have now been in- 
troduced early in high school. Because of 
the unbelievable number of extracurricular 
activities which are offer in both junior and 
senior high schools, a student is again placed 
in the position to decide. Which of these 
activities will he most enjoy, and from 
which will he most profit? These attempts 
at cultivation of his intelligence and the 
placement of so many decisions upon today's 
students cause him to take a more serious 
and perhaps sometimes a more adult outlook 
upon his education than did his parents. 
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Men may live longer lives today, but they 
also begin living sooner, 

Each one of us is a small part of the great 
living stream of humanity, and we each 
rely upon one another more and more as 
time goes on. The danger of losing indi- 
vidual creativity becomes acute in such a 
condition. Creativity must come from the 
imagination of an individual. It cannot 
come through group effort. To encourage 
the imagination, schooling has become more 
liberal in ite approach. Ideas and concepts 
are now presented along with the time-hon- 
ored rigorous rules methods to challenge the 
mind and awaken new ideas. We are told 
to think for ourselves, use our imaginations, 
be individuals. Everyone is constantly be- 
ing reminded about individuality and its 
virtues, but how often, if ever, do we seri- 
ously consider being ourselves and thinking 
ourselves? Oh, that takes effort and re- 
sponsibility, so why bother? But if you are 
not you, who are you? What are you? Abso- 
lutely nothing. Conformity, itself, does not 
mean a person is not an individual as long 
as he uses independent Judgment. 

It takes courage as well as imagination 
and intelligence to make an individual. 
Courage comes through self-confidence, self- 
reliance, and strength in personal convic- 
tions. These in turn can come partially by 
acquiring sound basic knowledge through 
education, by continuing in a search for 
truth, and by developing a strong ethical 
code. 

To create better men, a better life, and a 
better world + + how well is the progres- 
sive new. era of education accomplishing 
these age-old purposes? We have attempted 
to show you tonight the tremendous changes 
that education has undergone to keep pace 
with a streamlined world. The compact, 
modern plant which houses a student body 
of several thousand along with a well trained 
faculty of specialists is the administrator's 
dream, but all is not being accomplished 
that should be. We shall not know the suc- 
cess of how we have been taught or the 
value of what we have learned until we 
have proven their worth in our own lives, 
Schools and teachers will evaluate them- 
selves by evaluating us. 

We, the graduates, have responsibilities 
too as we sit smugly, naively in our chairs. 
We should continue throughout our lives to 
improve our own courage, our own imagina- 
tions and our own intelligence. Tonight, 
this graduation is merely 12 years and 
counting. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
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on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

ARMENIAN REVOLUTIONARY FEDERATION, 
Los ANGELES NJDEH COMMITTEE, 
Congressman Dante. J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives Office Building 
Washington, D.C. y 

DEAR MR. CONGRESSMAN: The Los Angeles 
Njdeh Committee of the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation informs you that a 
resolution has been passed by our unit sup- 
porting passage of House Resolution 14, sub- 
mitted by you, which calis for the formation 
of a Special Committee on Captive Nations. 

Recent developments worldwide and in 
Washington make the formation of such a 
committee imperative to the security and 
welfare of the United States, and will bring 
added hope to the tyrannised peoples of the 
once free nations today in Soviet bondage. 

We are, in addition to this letter, contact- 
ing our Congressman as well as Congressman 
Howarp W. Smr, head of the Rules Com- 
mittee, urging him to release your resolu- 
tion to the House floor for quick debate and 
passage. 

May we take this opportunity to commend 
you for your stand in this regard, and to as- 
sure you of our every support of your 
measure. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE Fralan, 
Secretary. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
West ROXBURY, MASS., 
May 7, 1963. 
Hon. PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PHILBIN; On behalf of 
the Boston Branch of the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America, Inc., I am very 
Pleased to express our appreciation for your 
excellent comments on Ukrainian Independ- 
ence Day observances on January 24, 1963. 

We also welcome your resolution to estab- 
lish a permanent Committee on Captive Na- 
tions in the House of Representatives. The 
Boston branch of UCCA is fully supporting 
you, as well as Congressmen Flood, Derwin- 
ski and others, in your endeavor to create a 
Special Committee on Captive Nations. 

We are preparing plans to observe the 
Captive Nations Week in July. I am sure 
you will agree with me that this year's ob- 
servances would be greatly enhanced by the 
establishment of a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations. 
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I have written to all Congressmen from 
Massachusetts asking them to: 

1. Introduce similar resolutions, and 

2. to use their influence in the House Rules 
Committee and especially with Chairman 
Howarp W. SMITH to initiate action on the 
proposed legislation (H. Res. 14 and H. Res. 
15) and start public hearings. 

Members of our organization have also 
written letters to Congressman Howard W. 
SMITH. 

I trust that we can continue to count 
on your support in this matter, so important 
to all of us. 

Sincerely yours, 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF 
AMERICA, INC., Boston BRANCH, 
Crest SzczupLuK, Public Relations. 

RACINE, WIS., 
May 29, 1963. 
Congressman DANIEL J, FLOOD, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CONGRESSMAN: The Racine Chap- 
ter of the Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion informs you that a resolution has been 
passed by our unit supporting passage of 
House Resolution 14, submitted by you, 
which calls for the formation of a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations. 

Recent developments worldwide and in 
Washington make the formation of such a 
committee imperative to the security and 
welfare of the United States, and will bring 
added hope to the tyranized peoples of the 
once free nations today in Soviet bondage. 

We are in addition to this letter, contact- 
ing our Congressman as well as Congressman 
Howard W. SMITH, head of the Rules Com- 
mittee, urging him to release your resolution 
to the House floor for quick debate and 
passage. 

May we take this opportunity to commend 
you for your stand in this regard, and to 
assure you of our every support of your 
measure? 

Sincerely, 
Bassom KALOUSTION. 


HAVERHILL CHAPTER, ARMENIAN 
REVOLUTIONARY FEDERATION, 
HAVERHILL, Mass., 

June 10, 1983. 
Re: P of House Resolutions 14 
15, Captive Nations Committee Estab- 
lishment. 
Congressman DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: The Haverhill 
Chapter of the Armenian Revolutionary Fed- 
eration commends you for the introduction 
of your bill on captive nations. It is our 
fondest hope that our people may once 
enjoy their independence and that Armenia 
may resume its rightful place among the free 
nations of the world. 

We feel the formation of a special commit- 
tee has proposed in your bill will not only 
give added hope and determination to these 
enslaved people, but in addition, will bring 
to light the tyrannical acts of the Soviet 
Union in the subjection of the Independent 
Republic of Armenia. 

We are grateful for your efforts in behalf 
of our people and pledge our complete sup- 
port for your bill. 

Our Congressman, WILIA H. Bares, has 
been informed of our position and his sup- 
port has been requested. We have also for- 
warded a letter to Congressman Howanůd W. 
SMITH expressing our deep concern as to the 
delay in getting your bill out of committee. 

In conclusion, we applaud your selection 
as the recipient of the Freedom Award. 

Very truly yours, 

YEGUZAR ANTARARNIAN, 
President. 

HEMAGAG VOSYERICHIAN, 
Secretary. 
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JUNE 4, 1963, 
Hon. Jonn F. KENNEDY, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Presiwent: The time is approach- 
ing when it will again be your privilege and 
duty as President of our great Nation to 
Proclaim Captive Nations Week, in accord- 
ance with the resolution passed by the 84th 
Congress. This proclamation is more than 
an empty gesture. It announces to those 
who intend to enslave the whole world and 
to their miserable captives behind the Iron 
Curtain that America is still true to her 
great heritage and determined “that freedom 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

Those who cringe before the shame of our 
betrayal of Cuba and Hungary—by allowing 
the Hungarian question to be dropped from 
the UN. agenda, may once again raise their 
heads with pride as America announces to 
the world that she is still alined with the 
forces of freedom. 

America, “the land of the free and the 
home of the brave,“ looks to you, her chosen 
leader, to proclaim Captive Nations Weck. 

Sincerely, 
Acnes F. DANIEL. 


They Won't Grow Tomatoes Next Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


, OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, on May 
29, 1983, the House defeated a 2-year ex- 
tension of the Mexican labor program by 
& vote of 158 to 174. The detrimental 
effects of this decision are being edi- 
torialized from Mexico to Seattle. The 
Serious impact of depleting this labor 
force is well illustrated in the following 
article from the front page of the Inde- 
Pendent-Herald of Yuba City, Calif., on 
July 10,1963. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I submit this article for con- 
Sideration of this House: 

Mexican Crews ron Farm Joss Cut From 1962 


Not less than 1,750 and possibly 2,100 
braceros will be brought to Sutter and Yuba 
Counties this year to harvest about 7,000 
acres of tomatoes, according to Ed Dennis, 
Manager of the Yuba City office of the 
Northern California Growers Association. 

This represents a substantial drop from 
the 3,200 braceros used locally inst year. 
Dennis attributes this to mechanization in 
Crops other than tomatoes. 

Mechanization has been tried in harvest- 
ing tomatoes. But machines rip out the en- 
tire plant without regard for the ripeness of 
individual tomatoes, Dennis notes. The re- 
Sult is crop waste with lower tonnage and 
Profit for the grower -und increased prices 
for the consumer. 

So tomatocs continue to be harvested by 
hand, and domestic laborers are dificult to 
recruit. Dennis, in charge of locating field 
help for association members, tells why: 

“The tomato harvest coincides in part with 
the peach, pear, prune, and nut harvests. 
Domestics would rather pick those crops 
than tomatoes, which require stoop labor. 
And when the other harvests pull from the 
domestic labor pool there are not enough 
Workers left to bring in the tomato crop.” 

The alternative for tomato growers is to 
Call for braceros. They supplement—not 
Supplant—domestic labor used to harvest 
the 140,000 tons of tomatoes expected to be 
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taken from fields in Sutter and Yuba Coun- 
ties, 

Dennis explains how the association re- 
cruits workers: 

“First we contact the California Depart- 
ment of Employment office over in Marysville. 
It supplies us with all the qualified—and by 
that I mean physically able—persons willing 
to do stoop labor. We subtract those per- 
sons from the number needed to harvest the 
crop and then send to El Centro for the 
remainder that we need,” 

El Centro is the scene of the U.S. Labor 
Department's bracero reception center, 
There Mexican nationals who have applied 
to work in the United States under the 
bracero program, Public Law 178, complete 
screening by the Immigration Service and 
await assignment to field work. 

Reception center officials will receive word 
from Dennis telling how many and what 
kind of laborers he needs. He will not want 
men who are tall or fat. 

“Stoop labor is the hardest kind of work,“ 
he says. “Men who are tall or fat usually 
have a hard time ahead in the flelds, where 
they must work bent almost double under 
a hot sun.” 

The Immigration Service qualifies braceros 
in other ways. Its officers search their back- 
grounds and reject those with criminal rec- 
ords, And its doctors reject others found 
to have communicable diseases. 

Upon being approved, braceros are sent 
by bus to their destination—but not before 
certain costs are paid in advance by their 
prospective employers. 

The grower must pay a $15 contracting fee 
to the Department of Labor for each bracero 
that it provides, Dennis points out. Then 
he must pay round-trip fare from El Cen- 
tro—about $22—and two meals en route. In 
all, the grower has about $40 tied up in each 
bracero before the man puts a foot in the 
field—and it can't be deducted from the 
bracero’s wages. 

But the incidental expenses don't end 
there. The grower must have adequate 
housing ready for the bracero and must pro- 
vide safe transportation to and from the 
fields. 

“We inspect our members’ trucks,” Dennis 
says, “and affix a windshield sticker to those 
that we certify safe to carry workers.” 

Almost all of the workers brought to this 
area are destined for the tomato fields. It's 
one of the few kinds of work which the 
Labor Department permits braceros to do 
in California. This is to avoid competition 
between them and domestic labor. 

Braceros are allowed to hoe and to thin 
sugarbeets—a job in which 350 of them are 
currently employed locally—but this too is 
back-tiring work—moying up and down rows 
while weeding with a short-handled hoe. 
The other harvest in which they are used ex- 
tensively is strawberry picking. Again— 
stoop labor. 

This does not mean that growers prefer 
to use no one but Mexican nationals for this 
type of work, Dennis emphasizes. 


“I do not know of a single member of this 
association who would not be willing to use 
qualified domestic help. But I stress the 
word ‘qualified” Our members must be 
reasonably sure that their workers can be 
depended upon to get the job done. They 
don't want to see their tomatoes rot in the 
field.” 

To support his statement he points out 
that the association hires from 1,500 to 2,000 
domestic laborers annually. But many of 
these are skilled or semiskilled workers. The 
jobs they fill are as irrigators, foremen and 
tractor drivers; seldom are they employed in 
stoop labor. 

It's not the money,” Dennis says. We 
paid $2,155,000 to braceros last year not be- 
cause we preferred them, but because no 
one else was willing to do that kind of work.” 


Asked what he thought tomato growers 
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might do if Congress does not repeal or 
modify its decision to end the bracero pro- 


gram this year, Dennis replied: 
“Simple. They won't grow tomatoes next 
year.” 


Adequate Minority Staffing for a More 
Effective Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
our colleague from Iowa, the Honorable 
FRED SCHWENGEL, spoke before the newly 
formed Republican Women of Capitol 
Hill organization on the subject of ade- 
quate minority staffing. In view of the 
importance of this subject and its bear- 
ing on the effectiveness of Congress, I 
have asked to include the excellent report 
of this speech by Isabelle Shelton, which 
appeared in the June 27, 1963, issue of 
the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 

MINORITY ADDING ro Starr Ams 
(By Isabelle Shelton) 


Republicans are making progress in their 
campaign to require more minority party 
members on congressional committee staffs, 
Representative FRED SCHWENGEL reported last 
night. < 5 

Mr. ScHWENGEL, an Iowa Republican, ad- 
dressed the Republican Women of Capitol 
Hill, an organization of women who work in 
both House and Senate for Republicans. The 
Iowan was the first speaker to address the 
new group, which has just organized. It met 
in the Caucus Room in the Old House Office 
Building. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL sald the House Republican 
Conference Subcommittee on Increased 
Minority Staffing, of which he is a member, 
“is now diligently at work in the fields of 
research, public relations, and the documen- 
tation of facts.” 

Representative GERALD Forn, new chair- 
man this year of the House Republican Con- 
ference Committee, who has been a leader in 
the crusnde for a more adequate ration of 
Republican staf! members, appointed the 
committee early this year. 

Mr, SCHWENGEL said he and Senator Provry 
of Vermont have resolutions pending which 
would provide that the minority party (right 
now the Republicans) provide up to 40 
percent of the professional staff of each com- 
mittee. The ratio is one below that now, 

Congress needs more minority staff mem- 
bers, the Iowan said, because at present 
the minority cannot possibly fulfill the 
prime mission that is ours as the minority— 
that of presenting an articulate and effective 
opposition.“ 

One result of this defaulting by the mi- 
nority is that it has encouraged “poor drafts- 
manship™ of many bills—‘“and oldtimers 
say our draftsmanship is lower than it’s been 
in years,” Mr. SCHWENGEL said. 

Another unhappy result of the present sys- 
tem, the speaker suggested, is that it mutes 
the voice of the loyal opposition” whose 
function “always has been to criticize con- 
structively, and propose sound alternatives.” 

Since Republicans cannot prepare well- 
thought-out legislative proposals without the 
requisite staff, there has been a growing 
tendency in recent years to depend more and 
more on “the President’s legislative program 
than our own,” Mr. ScHWENGEL said. 
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Finally, the speaker said, “lack of a minor- 
ity staff has kept the Republican Party polit- 
ically weak.” 

Last night's meeting was presided over by 
Geraldine B. Sheldon, president of the new 


group. 


Survival of a Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


or KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, we 
have in the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of Kentucky one of the most re- 
markable families in the Commonwealth. 

The head of this family, Samuel 
Rosenblatt, was born in Rumania in 1861. 
Recognizing the absence of opportunity 
and freedom which was the situation in 
his country then as now, upon reaching 
manhood, young Samuel migrated to the 
United States, leaving behind his wife 
and children until he could become 
established in the new land. For his 
own protection and that of his family, 
the name Rosenblatt was assumed in 
place of Braun. After initial stops at 
Baltimore and Oklahoma, the family 
traveled to Hancock County, Ky., having 
been told that it was God's country.” 

After one or two business ventures out- 
side of Hawesville, the county seat, Mr. 
Rosenblatt returned to that community 
where today, the building which he pur- 
chased and the business which he estab- 
lished, stand as a continuing memorial to 
this man of vision, courage, and tre- 
mendous energy. The original store 
dealt in clothing and groceries and later 
developed an extensive tobacco business. 
Through the years Sam Rosenblatt, as 
he was known and loved, proved his de- 
votion and loyalty to his adopted home 
and when he died in May 1927 he left 
a lasting heritage built on faith in and 
love for his fellow man. j 

With the change of times the Rosen- 
blatt store now specializes in clothing for 
the entire family and through the years, 
this firm has not only furnished its cus- 
tomers quality merchandise but it has 
provided quality in the truest definition 
of business ethics. It is now a third gen- 
eration business carried on by son, Leo, 
and grandson, Nathan. In a few short 
years Nathan's son, Samuel, II. will 
doubtlessly take his place in this business 
which has stood firm through depression 
and prosperity and, on more than one 
occasion, serious floods. Starting with 
its founder, the Rosenblatt store is to- 
day one of the few small businesses 
which has survived the onslaught of 
time and changing conditions by virtue 
of having been established and continued 
by_men of tireless energy, unquestioned 
integrity and determination, dedicated 
to the betterment of their community. 

In recent years a floodwall was built to 
protect this community and now a new 
bridge is to be erected across the Ohio 
River at Hawesville, Ky., and Cannelton, 
Ind. In addition, a new lock and dam 
is under construction by the U.S. Corps 
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of Engineers at Hawesville and Cannel- 
ton. These accomplishments, together 
with the anticipated new industry which 
will locate in Hancock County in the 
future, will bring better times to the citi- 
zens in that area and will justify the 
faith and belief that Leo Rosenblatt, his 
father and all of his family have had in 
Hawesville and Hancock County. 

Mr. Speaker, as you well know, there 
are not many small merchants left and 
those who have diligently struggled for 
survival against countless odds and ac- 
cepted the good with the bad and 
are now an integral part of their com- 
munity, are to be commended. I, there- 
fore, want to salute Leo Rosenblatt, his 
son, Nathan, and all the members of their 
families for their never-ending display 
of good citizenship, courage, and loyalty 
to their community. 

Mr. Speaker, in Hawesville, Ky., we 
have an outstanding weekly newspaper, 
the Hancock Clarion. On July 18, 1963, 
this newspaper also paid tribute to this 
remarkable family. 


West Virginian in Vietnam Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to include the following article 
from the Morgantown (W. Va.) Post, 
concerning the appointment of William 
W. Parriott to a position with the Agen- 
cy for International Development. 

W. W. Pararorr GETS VIETNAM Post 


William W. Parriott, a former Morgantown 
resident and graduate of the university, who 
has been a criminal investigator for 20 years 
in the United States and Asia, has accepted 
a position in Vietnam with the Agency for 
International Development, which admin- 
isters the U.S. foreign assistance program. 

With headquarters in Saigon, Mr. Parriott 
will advise provincial police chiefs in im- 
proving methods of public safety and help 
develop training programs for Vietnamese 
law enforcement personnel, 

Mr. Parriott was born in Newburg, attend- 
ing Monongalia County schools and grad- 
uated from Morgantown High School. He 
received his degree from the university in 
1933, where he starred in football and was 
a pole vaulter on the track team. 

He served as sports editor of the Morgan- 
town Post from 1934 to 1936, and was later 
& reporter for the Washington Evening Star. 

A captain in the U.S. Marine Corps dur- 
ing World War II. he served 2 years in the 
Pacific theater, and was awarded the Or- 
der of the Purple Heart. 

Before joining the Agency for Internation- 
al Development, Mr. Parriott was a criminal 
investigator for the security division of the 
Army Material Command in Washington. He 
also served in Washington as assistant chief 
of the investigation division of the US. 
Army Ordnance Provost Marshal's Office and 
as a consultant to the Natlonal Security 
Training Commision, He spent 2 years 
with the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

In Foreign Service, he was a security of- 
ficer for the American Embassies in London 
and Manila and served for 2 years with the 
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Far East Command of the Army as super- 
visory criminal investigator. 

Mr. Parriott, who had been living at 1111 
Arlington Boulevard in Arlington, Va., wiil 
leave for Vietnam following orientation in 
Washington, 


A Purported Conversation Between Khru- 
shchev and the Chinese Delegation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER, Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of years I have read the Weekly 
Review published in London by Mr. 
deCourcy. The issue of June 19 is most 
interesting in that it contains a pur- 
ported conversation between Mr. Khru- 
shchev and the Chinese Communist 
delegation. The first four pages of the 
Weekly Review follow: 

FACING THE Facts 


We have reason to think that in talks with 
the Chinese—supposed to have been highly 
secret—Mr. Khrushchey has said this: 

“In 1945, Russia had a chance—slender, 
but real—of setting up a Communist gov- 
ernment in France, If that had come off, 
there could have been no N. The pros- 
pects of a very rapid Communist advance 
would have been substantial, However, it 
did not work out like that. The West gained 
time, and, as stories of Communist action in 
East Europe spread, strong conservative 
forces and the British Labor Party awoke. 
NATO was created. k 

From that day to this, Russia has had 
to choose between an advance by stealth or 
world war, The latter would have involved 
immense risks. The former was a certain 
winner, 

“If the Chinese view were adopted, the first 
result would be the rise to power in both 
America and Britain of the anti-Communist 
fanatics. Russia would no longer be able 
to advance by stealth. Every move would 
be resisted. 

“The alternative—war—cannot be thought 
of unless and until Russia has gained com- 
plete superiority in antimissile missiles of 
some other device. 

“GLOWING PROSPECTS 


“As a result of Russian wisdom—and Stalin 
would have adopted just the same policy— 
some 40 or more private letters have been 
exchanged between myself (Khrushchev) and 
Mr. Kennedy, Iam on close terms with Mr. 
Macmillan, who now believes me and thinks 
we are evolving. We have communized Cuba 
and have an important military base within 
90 miles of the American shore. Our slight 
tactical retreat in 1962 amounted to nothing 
important. Nearly all Latin America is ripe 
for revolution. 

“American finance is being poured out to 
assist Communist projects in many places. 
All the northern half of Africa is in chaos 
and will shortly conform to our plans, In 
Laos, our methods have stopped American 
intervention and have almost handed the 
country over to China. We have given you 
great help. 


“In the Middle East, we control the arms 
supply. In India, while we have op 
your more blatant moves, we are making great 
progress—all in your interests, as we do not 
aspire to control India for Russia. Above 
all, we have or; an immense Negro up- 
heaval in America which, given good luck, 
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Will wreck that country. We are within sight 
of a pro-Communist Party in the heart of 
America which has an excellent chance of 
Baining control of five large cities. The 

can whites are running away from 
those cities. 

“Italy is moving leftward. Portugal is in 
Gre straits about Africa, We are still blocked 
m Berlin, but that will not last. 

“It would be madness to adopt the policy 
Jou suggest and thus awaken every dormant 

inct in America and Britain.” 

That, we believe, is what. Mr. Khrushchev 
has said. We gather that the Chinese have 
not found it easy to reply, because their real 
Objectives are based on jealousy of Russia 
and not on sincere doctrinal anxieties. They 
see well enough that Russia is planning to 
Outmatch China, and this is not liked. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN VIEW 


Mr, Kennedy and Mr. Macmillan are bent 
on a deal with Russia. They say that Russia 
18 becoming European and that the time has 
Come to bring her within the family, Anti- 
communism is outdated and absurd. 

Nothing will induce either Mr. Kennedy or 
Mr. Macmillan to believe that Russia has not 
the remotest intention of switching from 
communism to a new form of American or 
British socialism. That Russia's real atti- 
tude is just as Mr. Khrushchey has put it to 
the Chinese, neither Mr. Kennedy nor Mr, 

an will believe. 

This service therefore thinks that, as there 
ls to be no resistance by America or Britain 
at present, we can make up our minds that 
More ground will be conceded before public 
opinion says, stop. 

It would seem that the most immediate 

lies inside America, where racial strife 
ls to be fanned to the extreme. So dangerous 
and important is this, that we have had a 
Special survey prepared, which will be pub- 
lished in the August issue of Intelligence 
Digest. It has been put together by experts 
in 11 American cities for the exclusive use of 

telligence Digest. 

We want every subscriber to order 10 extra 
Copies of the August issue of Intelligence 

t. Please write in now, so that we can 
arrange the printing. The report is shat- 
tering and is documented beyond all pos- 
Ability of dispute. 

AMERICA FACES THE BIGGEST OFFENSIVE 


The fact is that America herself now faces 
biggest direct Communist offensive ever 
since the Russian Revolution itself. 
Unless public opinion awakens to this at 
Once, the consequences will be extremely 
y- 
It is almost incredible that while Mr. Khru- 
is working on this, an Anglo-American 
delegation is in Moscow trying to organize 
Sti further concessions—and ones which 
Could prove fatal. If Russia is ahead with 
an e missiles—or could get ahead 
then for America to stop before she has an 
*fective weapon is suicidal. 
Naturally, a test ban is politically popular 
and nothing is more physically urgent—but 
at the cost of giving Russia total su- 
Perlority, 
HONEST ADVICE NEEDED 
We can only pray that the technical ad- 
of the American and British Govern- 
ments will have the courage to give honest 
vice and will tell the political chiefs that 
it is not followed they will resign. We 
tha 80. Or is the extent of muddle so great 
5 t no one quite knows what is safe and 
hat is not? 


Is the political motive which guides Mr. 
Macmillan overriding technical considera- 
Kons? Is Mr. Kennedy overwhelmed by the 
5 of pro-Soviet groups who do not look 

Jectively at technical facts? 
zi y have so many efforts been made to 

ence critics? What has the British Gov- 
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ernment, in particular, to fear? What fur- 
ther errors is it trying to hide? 

We fear that Mr. Macmillan has politically 
committed himself to a test ban which tech- 
nicians secretly know to be premature and 
dangerous. 


AN ANSWER WANTED 


It may be that Russia herself wants to go 
on testing. If so, the West would gain time. 
But would we use it? Have we used the time 
we have had, or have we postponed really 
serious anti-missile-missile work in the hope 
that appeasement would prove successful? 

This service is far from happy. We would 
like definite assurances from technicians 
whose integrity cannot be questioned. At 
present, the technical evidence is all against 
the Anglo-American plan, as presented in 
Moscow. Maybe there is an answer. We 
would like to see it given without equivoca- 
tion by persons with no political motives. 


THE ANTIMISSILE MISSILE 


Robert Morris writes from Washington: 

There are events that break into the news 
from time to time which focus attention on 
the underlying posture of Washington and 
cause some healthful agitation, Such an 
event was the statement of Dr. Edward Teller, 
who told a hundred Members of the House 
of Representatives, headed by STEPHEN B. 
DEROUNIAN, Republican, of New York, that 
the Soviet Union is now ahead of us in the 
field of nuclear explosives and “might be the 
first to develop an effective defense against 
missiles”. 

Dr. Teller, according to news dispatches, 
went on to urge the testing of nuclear de- 
fense weapons. This testing would not have 
to be of big weapons, he said. This recom- 
mendation goes against the grain of our 
policy planners, whose principal preoccupa- 
tion today seems to be with disarmament 
and the cessation of nuclear testing, 

AT KHRUSHCHEV'S MERCY 


The underlying situation that serious peo- 
ple have been trying to bring to the surface 
is grave indeed. If the Soviets can develop 
an effective antimissile missile, they will be 
able to blunt our whole missile system. 

Our present military plans call for the 
withdrawal of most of our foreign bases, our 
B-47's, our B-52's, and the attack bombers, 
and for reliance instead on Polaris sub- 
marines and home-continent-based ICBM’s. 
We thus seem to be moving into the waiting 
trap. 

For if the Soviets can develop (and I am 
told that they now have the weapon at some 
stage of production) an effective antimissile 
missile, we will be at the mercy of the piti- 
less Khrushchev. That is the fact. 


THE ORDER SHOULD BE “FULL STEAM AHEAD” 


In response to this situation, it is most 
extraordinary that our Defense Department 
is deliberately not developing our only prac- 
ticable antimissile missile, the Nike-Zeus. 
Secretary McNamara has decided against this 
for reasons that I and many other people 
cannot determine and instead talks, even 
vaguely, about the Nike-X which cannot be 
developed until 1969—long after the Soviets 
may have developed their dread weapon, 

It would certainly seem that the orders 
should be “full steam ahead“ on this vital 
weapon. 

In 1958, when we had clear superiority over 
the Communists In nuclear power, we uni- 
laterally suspended testing. Khrushchev, 
true to form, tested and in many respects 
caught up to us. Instead of learning from 
this act of folly, we are virtually doing the 
same thing all over again. 

Unless we go ahead and develop an anti- 
missile missile, we may probably not have 
another chance, because we will be in a posi- 
tion to be the object of nuclear blackmail. 
This seems to be the elemental meaning of 


what Dr. Teller is telling us and the mean- 
ing of the course of retreat that the Presi- 
dent’s nuclear advisers are now steering. 

In his re statement, Dr. Teller said 
that if the Soviets obtain this weapon, “we 
may be only a few years away from total 
destruction.” 

A FORMULA LEADING TO DESTRUCTION 


Dr. Teller told the Congressmen that the 
situation that exists can be described by a 
parable. The United States is learning 
swordsmanship by reading a book while the 
Communists are out  practising—with 
swords. 

To accentuate the folly of our present 
tactic of bullding up popular confidence in 
the Soviets, preliminary to a test ban agree- 
ment and disarmament, the news of the Tel- 
ler statement broke on the same day as the 
news of the arrest of Col. Stig Wennerstrom, 
Swedish disarmament adviser at Geneva and 
formerly air attaché in Washington. The 
announcement carried the news that Dr. 
Wennerstrom has been, through all his high 
assignments, with access to Western secrets, 
including our own, a confirmed spy for the 
Soviets. 

We have been giving and giving. The 
Soviets have been taking and . This 
formula is inexorably leading us to our de- 
struction. 


Loyalty Day Program Conducted by Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars Post No. 2768, 
Gadsden, Ala. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I submit for the 
Recorp the Loyalty Day program con- 
ducted this year by Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Post 2768, Gadsden, Ala. 

The program was arranged by Mr. 
Benny Dean, chairman of the VFW Na- 
tional Loyalty Day Committee, and a 
number of church and school officials as 
well as students participated in this 
event. 

Following is the transcript of the pro- 
grams which were held on May 1 in 
Gadsden, Ala.: 

LOYALTY Day PROGRAM: Emma Sansom HIGH 
ScHOOL—May 1, 1963 

(Note—Loyalty Day programs, sponsored 
by VFW Post 2760, Gadsden, Ala., Etowah 
County Loyalty Committee. On May 1, 1963, 
programs were held, Emma Sansom High 
School, Gadsden High School, Alabama 
School of Trades, Gadsden. Invocations 
were given by: Rev. John B. Collier, Ala- 
bama City Methodist Church; Rev. Herman 
Cobb, 12th Street Baptist Church; Father 
Harry Kavanagh, St. James Catholic Church, 
Program master of ceremonies: Mr, W. O. 
Briscoe, principal of Emma Sansom High 
School; Dr. I. J. Browder, superintendent of 
city school, Gadsden; and Mr. E. L. Darden, 
director, Alabama School of Trades, Gadsden. 
Musical units taking part in the program 
were: Golden Tone Choir, Emma Sansom 
High School; Emma Sansom Band, Emma 
Sansom High School; Velvetone Choir, Gads- 
dent High School; and Gadsden High Band, 
Gadsden High School.) 

The invocation was given by Rev. John B. 
ene ch of the Alabama City Methodist 

urch. 
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Mr. W. O. Briscoe, principal of Emma San- 
som High School, introduced Mr. Benny 
Dean, chairman, VFW National Loyalty Day 
Committee. 

Benny Dean. Thank you Mr. Briscoe. 
Distinguished mayor, distinguished guests, 
faculty, and wonderful student body, it is 
a great pleasure and a great honor to be 
able to stand before this group in a free 
land called America today; because tomor- 
row America may be threatened from the 
outside by this great tool of power called 
communism. 

In viewing the truth, we see that the 
Soviet Union, Castro, and Khrushchev stand 
arm and arm so that they might conquer 
the free world, Our answer to that is a 
program similar to the one being conducted 
today. It is our way of standing up for 
America, and today this program that we 
have will be put in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
onp in Washington, D.C. for people through- 
out this land to view. This is an important 
program; this is an important occasion for 
all of us, and we believe that we can show 
these young people and their great leaders 
and moderator, Dr. Sprouse, that we are 
proud of what they are doing for their fight 
in the free world. Our sponsors started 
preparing for this program on Loyalty Day— 
a day when we can stand up and be counted 
as strong loving Americans—because men 
have died on the battlefield for the American 
cause. 

This morning our program is the kind of 
program that we feel is the best to show our 
young people the way of democracy. This 
morning when we leave we are going to 
Gadsden High School and then tomorrow we 
are going to the Alabama School of Trades, 
and also at this very hour a similar type 
of program is going on at Carver High 
School. This shows that Gadsden is awake; 
that Gadsden knows what to do. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that 
I stand here before you in this great America 
and say these words to these young people 
who are observing this program. 

Now I would like to introduce Dr. A. Till- 
man Sprouse, superintendent, Methodist dis- 
trict, who will in turn introduce the mem- 
bers of the panel. 

Dr. Sprouse. Most of us, I think, recognize 
that communism menaces freedom all over 
the world today. We use the term “cold 
war“; we talk about the battle for men's 
minds. We speak of the fight for freedom; 
and say two ways of life are in conflict. 

Our newspapers are filled with reports 
from trouble spots throughout the world. 
Communism moves to our doorstep in Cuba 
and threatens freedom half a world away 
in small countries such as Laos and cities 
such as West Berlin. 

We appropriate billions of dollars to 
strengthen the economy in the armed forces 
of other countries and additional billions to 
develop and build Polaris submarines, in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles, and other 
weapons of modern warfare, Recognition 
of the threat of communism has not come 
easy, because we want to live in peace; we 
would like to believe that leaders of all na- 
tions have a similar goal, but events since 
World War II have shattered our illusions. 
During the conflict, we gave war materials 
and other assistance to the Soviet Union 
and hoped that following the war we could 
achieve understanding with Communist 
leaders. 

Now many crises, many conferences, and 
many broken treaties later, we are confronted 
with hard, unpleasant facts. We are en- 
gaged in a battle for our survival. Most 
Americans find it dificult to understand 
why the Communists relentlessly attack us, 
why this hatred and hostility, why the Com- 
munists seek to destroy us? Some people 
attempt to dismiss the Communist chal- 
lenge as merely Russian nationalism, They 
say that the leaders of Russia have always 
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wanted to expand their empire and that the 
present actions of the Soviet Union are just 
a continuation of this policy. But undoubt- 
edly Russian nationalism plays a part in 
the present conflict, but the threat of com- 
munism is much more serlous than the 
threat of Russian nationalism. This threat 
is deeply rooted in the basic nature of com- 
munism, its goal, its tactics, and its strategy. 

Imperial Russia wanted to expand into ad- 
jacent areas, but modern Communists attack 
all over the world. It is international in 
character and its goal Is world conquest 
and world domination. The threat of com- 
munism comes from three interrelated as- 
pects. 

Communism is a doctrine, an ideology. It 
includes: the theories and ideas about his- 
tory and about the organization, the opera- 
tion and future development of society which 
serves to motivate them and enable them 
to justify their actions. This ideology is a 
threat because it motivates discipline to 
party members operating under the direction 
of the Soviet Union and Red China. 

Communism is also the social order exist- 
ing in Russia and China, which is rooted In 
this ideology. Although leaders in both 
countries modify details in the doctrine as 
they see fit, they want control and seek 
world domination and are building up their 
industrial and military power to achieve this 
goal. 
Communism is the international Commu- 
nist apparatus. It is a threat because it 
uses all manners of subversion and infiltra- 
tion to promote the drive for power of the 
Soviet Union and Red China. 

Today the Communist attacks on a wide 

front and with a variety of weapons. They 
use propaganda, infiltration, and subversion. 
They use the threat of major wars, the threat 
of limited wars and various forms of diplo- 
matic blackmail to keep the nations of the 
free world off balance. They work persist- 
ently to penetrate the underdeveloped areas 
of Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and Latin 
America. They strive ceaselessly to drive 
wedges between the member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and add to 
their propaganda campaign. On the inevit- 
ability of communism and their propaganda 
campaign nests the invincibility of com- 
munism, 
Basic in all of this, the beginning of the 
entire Communist movement is in the Hel- 
gian Philosophy called Dialectic Materialism. 
It is this materialistic philosophy, these 
dialectics, that we are to begin this discus- 
sion with today, and Mike Akins of Gadsden 
High School will discuss “Dialectic Mate- 
rlalism and Helgian Philosophy.” 

Mixx Axtns. The party theory plays a 
vital role in the life of each party member. 
The theory of Marx and Engel are complex, 
but there are certain basic concepts that 
can be isolated, examined, and explained. 

The Law of Dialectics is one of the main 
party theories. The entire system and doc- 
trine of communism is based on these laws. 
Dialectics stems from the Greek word mean- 
ing the art of discourse, reasoning, and de- 
bate. Socrates used this method in teaching 
his pupils. 

Hegal, a German philosopher, attempted to 
explain the universe through the Laws of 
Dialectics. The Laws of Dialectics are com- 
posed of three elements: The thesis, a posi- 
tive concept or idea, anthithesis, an opposing 
or opposite concept or idea, and a synthesis, 
a new idea which consists of combining the 
two qualities of the opposites and contain- 
ing the best qualities of the opposites and 
containing the best qualities of each. 

The Laws of Dialectics are a never-ending 
process. The struggle of opposites, for ex- 
ample; white, a positive concept or idea, 
and its opposite, black, when combined give 
you a conflict and/or a synthesis. 

By these laws, the Communists attempt to 
explain history, progress, cosmology of the 
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world, and almost anything that can be ap- 
plied to anything. Thus in explaining his- 
tory that started with slavery, you had an 
opposition, a clash between the slaveowners 
and the slaves, and out of this thesis grew a 
synthesis, the feudal system. The feudal sys- 
tem, being the thesis, came into conflict with 
the antithesis, the industrial revolution, and 
out of this grew the synthesis, capitalism. 

According to the Communists, there is a 
clash or conflict between the workers and 
owners, and the capitalists of today, and out 
of this will grow the synthesis, communism. 

Communism is the ultimate goal. His- 
tory, according to the Communists, can be 
determined by the dialectical process. The 
dialectical process is never ending and some- 
time, something must replace communism. 
The Communists make no effort nor attempt 
to explain what in the future will replace 
communism, 

Marx took Hegal's dialectical method and 
combined it with his theory of materialism. 
Materialism is the basic concept of the Com- 
munist ideology. Everything, according to 
the Communists, can be explained by the 
dynamic manner that is self-sufficient, self- 
deviating, and self-perpetuating. Religion is 
a fantasy. They have a ready answer when 
the question is asked: If religion is a farce: 
then why has religion had such a profound 
effect on man since the dawn of time? They 
explain that the primtive man invented the 
God or Supreme Being to explain that which 
he could not understand or explain himself. 
They also say that the ruling class promotes 
religion, religious codes, because it teaches 
such concepts as submission, meekness, and 
brotherly love. Through these teachings, the 
ruling class (bourgeoisie) was about to re- 
tain its rank—its privilege rand in society— 
while the poor and depressed remained pas- 
sive in the face of exploitation. 

Marx labeled religion the “Opium of the 
people.” Engel, working with Marx, worked 
to develop a theory of dialectical materialism, 
the combination of the laws of dialectics 
and Marx' theory of im With the 
laws of dialectics they attempt to explain 
the past, the present, and even foresee the 
future, 

The fallacy in the Laws of Dialectics lies in 
the Laws of Dialectics itself. That is, that It 
is a never ending struggle between opposite 
conflicts. If this is so, then sometime if 
communism is to replace capitalism, a better 
form of government to grow out of capital- 
ism sometime in the future, it must be re- 
placed by itself. Part of the process 
although it is never ending, it stops with 
communism, because Communists know that 
communism is the ultimate form of gov* 
ernment. 

Dr. Sprovss. Thank you, Mike, for such ® 
fine discussion. Now we will have a discus 
sion on “Communist Manifesto” by Aurella 
Glosser from Gadsden High School. = 

AURELIA GLOSSER. The word “communism 
was first used by Karl Marx in the Commu- 
nist Manifesto in 1848. He got the word 
from the French Socialists who took it from 
the Latin Communist meaning “owned PY 
all.” 

Communist Manifesto was written almost 
a century ago by a German exile in 1848, Be 
was commissioned to do this work by the 
Communist League, a group of exiles living 
in London at the time. They rec 
Marx and Engel, a friend of Marx who helped 
in the composition of the Communist Mani- 
festo, because each lacked passion. In 1847 
Marx and Engel were asked to draw up a pro- 
gram league wanted to turn this book int? 
propaganda. 

It was Marx who formulated the doctrine 
of communism; common ownership in 
hands of a Socialist government, of all mate 
rial goods as well as the facilities for produc 
ing them. 

Marx also put forward the theory of class 
warfare. According to Marx, a state of war 
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exists between the people who own property 
(factories, machinery, land) which he called 
the class of the bourgeoisie, and the people 
who work for wages, which he named the 
Proletariat. 

“The first step in the revolution by the 
Working class," Marx wrote, “is to raise the 
Proletariat to the position of a ruling class 
. The proletariat will use its political 
Supremacy to wrest, by degrees, all capital 
from the bourgeoisie, to centralize all in- 
Struments of production in the hands of the 
State. The Communists * * * open- 
ly declare that their ends can be attained 
Only by the forcible overthrow of all existing 
Conditions,” 

Marx held that matter was supreme, that, 
the universe, and life within it, came into 
existence by the accidental interplay of mat- 
ter. This “material concept of the world’s 
creation,” denying the existence of God as 
Creator, is what Communists mean by ma- 
terialism (different from our use of the word, 
to mean the putting of great emphasis on 
Material goods) . 

However, the theory of communism is not 
the product of a single mind. Marx took 

ideas from many different sources. Most 
Of these ideas had been presented by other 
men but had received scant attention. 
Marx was important as a synthesizer, one 
Who wove to get many ideas into a new 
System, This is where Marx's originality 
Comes in, for he saw the interrelatedness 
Of sociology, economics, and political theory, 
icy he unified under a philosophical sys- 


Marx made many predictions in the Com- 
Munist Manifesto. I would like to point 
Out these predictions and how they have 
failed to come true. 

1. Capitalism is supposed to breed vast 
and concentrated wealth in the hands of the 
few, and an increasing misery for even larger 
masses of exploited workers. In other words, 
the rich get richer and the poor get poorer. 

Under capitalism, the workers’ conditions 
and wages have steadily improved instead 
Of getting worse. 

2. Marx predicted that, since profit is the 
Soul of capitalism, capitalists would strive 
for even larger profits and in doing so would 
kill off larger numbers, so that the middle 
Class would become smaller and smaller. 

This is refuted by the historical fact that 
Competition has not cut down the size of 
the middle class. On the contrary, instead 
Of shrinking, the middle class has steadily 
increased. 

3. Marx predicted that as economic com- 
Petition between capitalists became more in- 
tense, the rate of profit would drop lower 


and lower, and that eventually the entire 


System would collapse as a result of its own 
internal weaknesses, 

Capitalism has not collapsed but has be- 
Come stronger and more productive of pro- 
fit, so much so, in fact, that it has produced 

highest standard of living ever known 
in human c 

4. Marx predicted that in order to increase 
Profit, the capitalist would decrease wages, 
lengthen the working day and speed up 
Production lines. 

This is refuted by the historical fact that 
Wages have increased, the working day has 
been greatly shortened, and that union or- 
Banizations protect workers from speedups 
On assembly lines. 

5. Marx predicted that the workers under 
Capitalism would become more and more 
embittered and revolutionary, and that the 
Class struggle between them would grow in 
Sharpness and tempo. 

The working classes under capitalism have 
Shown less and less inclination to support 
& revolution and that their relations with 
Capitalist ement have evolved along 
the lines of orderly bargaining. 

6. Marx predicted that the dictatorship of 
the proletariat which would result from the 
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Communist revolution would gradually 
wither away, and that the end result would 
be a classless, stateless society. 

The Soviet Government in Russia shows no 
signs of withering away. Instead it has led 
to a loss of civil liberties. Instead of increas- 
ing human freedom, it has decreased it; in- 
stead of creating a classless society, it has 
created a new class that rules Russia, the 
class of the Communist Party members, en- 
gineers, and technicians. 

7. Marx predicted that the Communist 
revolution could occur only in a highly de- 
veloped industrial society where the inter- 
nal contradictions” of capitalism would make 
its success inevitable. 

This is refuted by the historical fact that, 
Russia, which was the first nation to suc- 
cumb to communism was in 1917 the most 
backward of all the great nations in Europe. 
It had the most poorly developed industrial 
economy and the smallest class of industrial 
workers. 

8. Marx predicted that the Communist 
revolution would be organized and led by 
the urban proletariat, who, in his view, were 
the only possible leaders. 

The Russian proletariat was small and not 
well o under one leadership. The 
actual leadership of the 1917 revolution came 
from a small group of professional revolu- 
tionaries, who were not members of the 
working class. 

The backbone and real manpower of the 
1917 revolution was found in the Russian 
peasant soldier, who had nothing at all to 
do with the industrial proletariat. 

Therefore, Marx theory has as many air 
holes as a piece of Swiss cheese. His theories 
have fallen through his lace of foresight into 
the fact that a Christian country such as 
the United States could correct many of its 
evils and work together under free enter- 
prise for the betterment of all. 

Dr. Sprouse. Thank you, Aurelia. Now 
Kathy Hoffman from Gadsden High School 
will discuss “Modern Communism Versus 
Marxism Today.” 

Karny HorrMan. Marxism is based main- 
ly on four theories: historical materialism, 
dialectical materialism, surplus value, and 
class struggle. i 

As Mike has already told you, his idea of 
historical materialism is divided into five 
parts which are: primitive, which is no class, 
no property holders, and no states; slaves 
which were considered as property; feudalism 
which is the landholding class; capitalism 
developed out of economical changes which 
ended feudalism. A to Marx, capi- 
talism creates the seed of its own destruction 
and contains its own internal contradiction 
which is the philosophy, communism which 
was said to be classless and godless. 

Hegal told Marx to back up this theory 
with facts, but he could only find one ex- 
ample of society that went from primitive to 
communistic society and even at that he had 
to play up certain facts and play down others 
that did not fit his plan. He could not ex- 
plain how and what society had gone through 
in its different stages. 

Surplus value lies in the fact that labor is 
the sole creator of value and wages are less 
than the total value it creates. 

The value created by labor in excess of its 
wages is appropriated by the capitalist who 
exploits labor. And what this means is, 
laborers manufacture a commodity worth 
more than the salaries they receive. The 
employers receive the extra money or profits. 
This makes them better than the laborers 
and, therefore, the employers dictate over 
their employees, the laborers. 

Marx didn’t allow for automation and 
modern methods of manufacturing. Indi- 
vidual laborers are paid less than their 
product’s value; but collectively the laborers 
receive more than the value of their products. 

Marx says in every society the oppressed 
revolt will overthrow oppressors. This revo- 
lution will eventually lead to communism. 
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Marx’s system would be worked out step by 
step with the Communist Party, but Lenin's 
system would not. He went through day by 
day combining his ideas with socialism. This 
theory is divided into two parts which are 
Marxism and Leninism. Marx did not work 
out the step-by-step organization of the 
party as Lenin did. 

The party according to Lenin must be a 
small, tightly knit group that lives, eats, 
breathes, and dreams revolution and who is 
ready to lie, cheat, and murder for the party. 

Lenin said that communism will be de- 
veloped through two basic stages: First or 
lower stage will be socialism. It is the stage 
which follows immediately after the revolu- 
tion. The organs of the state police, army, 
etc., are necessary and are exercised by the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, thereby crush- 
ing the bourgeoisie. The main principle of 
this stage is “from each to his 
ability to each according to his work.“ 

The second stage is the highest final stage 
which will be communism. That is stateless, 
classless, godless property held in common. 
The human activities will conform to the 
principle which is “from each according to 
his abilities to each according to his needs.” 

This brings us to modern communism, 
Lenin inaugurated the scientific socialism 
that Khrushchev is working under now. 
Stalin, who headed the Communist Party 
after Lenin, did not solve any problems. 
He merely closed the doors on them by 
carrying out a ruthless program which served 
his purposes throughout his own life. No 
successor could continue with Stalin's pro- 
gram. So Khrushchev has had the problems 
that confronted Lenin and guided the party 
through the continuation of scientific so- 
cialism. 

Dr. Sprousx. Thank you, Kathy. Now we 
will have a discussion on “The Economy of 
the Soviet Union” by Susan Smith from 
Emma Sansom High School. 

Susan Surrr. To most Americans, com- 
munism seems to mean a kind of loathsome 
beast preparing to overrun and subjugate the 
world. 

Attempts made by Russia to dominate the 
people of the hungry world collide with four 
stubborn economic barriers. Russia has not 
been able to reckon adequately with its 
population explosion, Ideas were released 
last year that Russian people would soon 
outrun their food supplies. Russian intel- 
lectuals, however, branded this as completely 
incorrect. Yet, all available statistical evi- 
dence points to a gap which is fast widening. 

This raises a most interesting question. 
Assuming that Russia makes considerable 
headway with its appeals as set forth above, 
how long can they supply the breadlines of 
their dependents—especially when it is hav- 
ing considerable trouble in its own bread- 
lines? We all know that starving depend- 
ents do not make good sales talk. 

Communists often call their system so- 
cialism. But under socialism the govern- 
ment controls only the principal means of 
production. Under communism, the govern- 
ment usually owns and manages all produc- 
tive property in agriculture, industry, and 
transportation. For example, the govern- 
ment owns farmiands, factories, and the 
railroads. The individual may own personal 
property such as clothing, books, and house- 
hold furniture. In some cases, if he is very 
lucky, he may own land and his home. But 
he must depend entirely on the government 
for his means of earning a living. 

In a Communist country, even profes- 
sional people such as doctors, architects, and 
musicians are on a government payroll. 
Composers are paid only if their songs are 
played by government orchestras, Authors 
can earn a living only if their books are 
published by a government-owned publish- 
ing firm. If writers criticize or disagree with 
the government or the Communist theory. 
they may be punished. Im the 1950's the 
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Russian Government refused to publish a 
novel by Boris Pasternak, a Russian author. 
Russian leaders said the book completely 
criticized the Communist beliefs and, there- 
fore, the government refused to let Pasternak 
accept the Nobel Prize for literature for his 
work. 

According to Communist theory, it is 
wrong for individuals to take profit from the 
works of others. No person may employ an- 
other person in any type of business, The 
only exceptions are domestic servants, who 
create no profit for their employers. 

The Communist economy lacks the three 
basic freedoms of the free enterprise system: 
(1) Pree choice of jobs; (2) free labor unions; 
(3) free choice of goods to buy. 

Choice of jobs: A Communist government 
decides what is to be produced. Some 
groups, including factory managers and ex- 
ecutives, receive special privileges and re- 
wards, But if they fall at their jobs, they 
may face severe punishment. The penalty 
could be imprisonment or even execution as 
a saboteur or an enemy of the people. 

Labor unions: Under democracy, the labor 
unions defend the interests of the workers 
against the employer. Under communism, 
the labor unions defend the interests of the 
employer—the government—against the 
worker, Labor unions in a democracy try to 
get for the workers as large a share as pos- 
sible of what he produces. Under commu- 
nism, unions try to persuade the worker to 
produce as much as possible for the govern- 
ment. 

Choice of goods: In a Communist economy, 
the government decides how much of every 
product shall be produced. The free- 
economy principle of supply and demand 
does not exist in a communistic government. 
He can buy only what the government says 
may be produced or imported. Goods made 
under government supervision by govern- 
ment order are sold by government-owned 
stores, 

Generally, the manpower problem in the 
Soviet Union has been a shortage of workers. 
World War II left the Soviet Union with a 
shortage of 20 million men. 

The insufficient use of manpower is Indi- 
cated by the fact that the larger population 
of the Soviet Union turns out less than half 
the amount of goods produced in the United 
States. 

Dr. Sprouse. Thank you, Susan. Carolyn 
Bynum from Emma Sansom High School will 
now discuss “Russian Education Under 
Communism.” 

CaroLyn Bynum. Russian schools are used 
to indoctrinate students with the principles 
and bellefs of communism. Education is 
free, and all children are required to attend 
school, 

The Communist party exercises an overall 
direction over education and about 30 per- 
cent of the teachers belong to the Com- 
munist Party. 

A Russian child goes to school 6 days a 
week, usually from 9 a.m. to 2:30 pm. For 
the first 2 or 3 years in common school, he 
wears the uniform of the Young Octobiests, 
a Communist Party organizer. When he is 
9 years old, the child receives the red kerchief 
of the Young Pioneer. This kerchief may be 
taken away from the youngster as a means 
of punishment, 

Each common school has a pioneer room 
with a portrait or statue of Lenin, the 
father of Communist Russia. 

Education is considered so important that 
some schools have a third shift. Only a 
few are well equipped. Education is recog- 
nized as a major force in building the new 
Russia, 

After a Russian child completes the 8-year 
common school, he takes a series of exams 
that determine the future course of his edu- 
cation. He may be enrolled in one of sev- 
eral types of secondary schools. 
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The 3-year schools emphasize general aca- 
demic subjects. The technical and special 
schools are for 3- to 5-year terms and are 
open to students who are to train in a special 
skill, 

The Soviet Union has about 800 schools 
of higher learning, including 40 universities. 
The largest of these is the University of 
Moscow. Only about one out of every seven 
applicants is accepted at the University of 
Moscow. 

University students pay no tuition, and 
85 percent of the full-time students receive 
government funds to help pay their living 
expenses. These grants range from the 
equivalent of $24 to $74 a month. 

These grants are made because the goal 
of public education in the Soviet Union is 
to produce educated citizens who will con- 
tribute most to the development of their 
country. 

Education is so greatly dominated that 
even the amount of homework is fixed by 
the Republic Ministries of Education. Daily 
assignments are made, varying from grade 
to grade and by the number of lessons, and 
require from 1 to 4 hours to complete. 
Schools are kept open until 10 pm., some 
11 p.m.; so students may come back to study 
if they so choose. 

Reach and overreach Americanism; this 
is a Communist slogan. The Communist 
people believe that education is a means of 
gaining world supremacy, or world accept- 
ance of Communist ideology. 

In order to cope with this major threat to 
our free world our education systems have 
to be improved. Our young people have to 
be better educated and taught the import- 
ance of being patriotic, devoted citizens. 

Dr. Sprouse. Thank you, Carolyn. Now 
Danny Johnson from Emma Sansom High 
School will discuss “Communism Versus 
Democracy.” 

Danny JOHNSON. As I am sure, the other 
speakers have already pointed out in each 
one of their topics, that you can see the 
difference between communism and democ- 
racy. I guess to start off with, the best 
thing to do is to define the two terms de- 
mocracy and communism. 

As we know, Lincoln so put it that we 
could never forget the Gettysburg Address 
that he gave us. Democracy is a government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. Of course, we know that commu- 
nism is an ideology or more or less a defini- 
tion of the vital overthrow of the world. 
For Communist ideas are basic actually to us 
as we understand it, one definite idea or 
plan to overthrow the world. 


The great Kipling once made the state- 
ment, “What is standing when freedom 
falls?” Freedom falls inch by inch and 
Communists will take that inch and pos- 
sibly increase it a mile. Today, as we think 
about the world situation, we also have to 
think about the Communists as they are 
trying to get over to the side of the coun- 
try that will further their economy, make the 
living standards rise, and increase their 
country's general wealth. Actually, they are 
looking for a free ride; communism is just 
one big bandwagon. 

We have the world divided into three 
sections: the free world, the Communist 
world, and the neutrals. As we think of 
comparing the difference of communism and 
democracy, we must think about the his- 
torical backgrounds of each. As far as his- 
tory goes back, the people of Russia have 
never actually experienced a democracy. It 
does not seek to be a democracy. They say 
that only real democracy is communism, and 
we do not truly have a democracy, which in 
one sense of the word is correct. But if 
communism were exactly what they said it 
was, we would have no worries. It is im- 
possible to have a utopia. But they feel that 
communism is the ideal; the ideal way of 
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life, the good life. The historical back- 
ground has always been based upon the con- 
trol of either the dictators, rulers, or czars, 
actually the people of Russia do not know 
what a democracy is like, they do not know 
wht communism is today as a government. 

We know that our Government is founded 
upon the Constitution, the way we receive 
this constitution, and our democracy of 
individual rights. Feople came to the United 
States of America to defend this great Na- 
tion founded upon actual rights, individual 
rights, and principles. 

The Communist manifesto is the idea that 
everybody can work a little bit and get along 
in the Communist Party. We have different 
representatives in our citles and local gov- 
ernments but the Communists are controlled 
by a small minority of men which rule the 
lives of the people in Russia. So basic rights 
in the United States are the one big differ- 
ence between communism and democracy. 
What is the difference in people? As we 
know, the people of Russia have never ex- 
perlenced a democracy. 

We have to realize that the only educa- 
tion they have is what the Communist want 
them to hear. They only believe what the 
Communist want them to believe. Without 
this, the Communist world and their leaders 
would fall, 

There are many aspects that we have men- 
tioned already in the other part of our pro- 
gram. We have to think that Communists 
work upon this system. You work accord- 
ing to your ability, and you are rewarded 
according to your needs, It has been 
pointed out to me in one of the books on, 
“What We Should Know About Communism 
in Russia,” that a Russian will have to work 
a week before he can buy a pair of shoes. 
They earn an average of $21.65 a week. The 
average American makes $81 a week. Imag- 
ine an American working a week to buy 
one pair of shoes. 

We know that throughout Russia the 
economical system is poor, They have to pay 
many times what we do for products which 
are just common to us. The economical 
difference is not only in the value of money 
but in their religion. That is something 
that is an important part of our everyday 
life. We are fortunate enough to have the 
right to go to church on Sunday and to 
have religious freedom. We sometimes for- 
get that these things are free, that churches 
are right down the street, all you have to do 
is to walk in. But now in Russia there 18 
only a small light of religion. People are 
grasping anything they can to hold on. 
Communism is our minds in differ- 
ent aspects, but not in religious ideas. Com- 
munists say that religion is false. Religious 
ideas are converting the people from what 
they should know about communism, Rus- 
sians say that we do not need religion. We 
know that they are a materialistic country- 
What they can reach out and touch is what 
they believe In. They do not believe in God, 
the only churches left in Russia are Baptist, 
Roman Catholic, and Protestants, but they 
are completely controlled by the Communists. 

It has already been pointed out that 
schools are an important part of commu- 
nism, You take a small first grade child and 
teach him the ideas and principles of com- 
munism, and he can never be a Protestant. 
Lenin made the statement, “If you give me # 
years with the children, I will plant a 
that can never be eluded.” Rearing a child 
in the ideas of democracy gives each one 
of us individual rights and freedom, but this 
is not so in Russia. 

Now the basic difference, as I am sure 
each one of you have already seen, is the basis 
of right and wrong. We can look at commu- 
nism and see what it stands for, and we #5 
Americans can see that it is only a passing 
fancy, because communism is gaining, W® 
give an inch as far as democracy is concerned, 
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and the Communists will take it. I think the 
Breat Voltaire made this statement: “I dis- 
®&pprove of what you say, but I will defend to 
the death your right to say it." The Com- 
Munists do this. 

I believe it is up to each and everyone of 
us, as high school seniors, as we become the 
venturers of tomorrow to stand up and show 
the world the difference between communism 
and democracy. We can do it if we use the 
indifferent leaders to serve as our guide. 

-Dr. Sprouse. We are extremely proud of 
this panel for the fine way in which they 
have presented this program on communism 
to us this morning. We wish to express our 
appreciation to Mr. Dean and to the teachers 
who have so graciously contributed to mak- 
ing this program a great success. 

May I say, in this summary, that commu- 
nism is a great force throughout the world. 
It will take a great force of people to erase 
what Communists haye already planted into 
the minds of people all over the world. There 
is such a force of people in this world—the 

ricans. The Americans are proud of 
their way of life, they want others to enjoy 
the American freedoms. Americans are very 
Proud of their young people. They know 
these young people will be the leaders of to- 
; that in their hands lie the fate of 
democracy. They know, also, that these 
8trong-minded young Americans will not let 
the traditions, customs, and freedoms of 
America down. 
Thank you for your wonderful attention. 


Congressman Carl Vinson 


SPEECH 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
all Georgians and all Americans are 
proud of the service rendered to his coun- 

by Congressman CARL VINSON. 

Besides the sterling representation that 
he has given his own district—being re- 
turned to office by them a total of 25 

e€s—Chairman Vinson has been an 
architect of the defense setup for our 
entire country. 

Chairman Vrxson has the respect of 
this body and of the entire Nation for 
his role in shaping our American su- 
Premacy in the world today. Our mili- 
tary superiority has seldom been serious- 
Y questioned, and he has always had 

Vision and courage which have helped 
Make this possible. 
The seniority system used here in Con- 
tess has been criticized from time to 
e, but when it allows a man of Chair- 
Vixson’s caliber to render such 
terrioe to his country, the seniority sys- 
em is functioning at its finest. 

The people of the First District of 
Georgia are grateful for the leadership 
Of this great American citizen. I per- 
sonally am grateful for the many courte- 
dies and kindnesses which he has shown 
in as the Representative of the people 

the First District. And all America is 
rateful that he has had such a vital 
2 in the defense of the Nation through 
World War I, World War II, the Korean 
Conflict, numerous police actions, and the 
Present cold war. 
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I commend Chairman Vrysown for his 
Patriotic devotion to duty, and I com- 
mend the people of his own Sixth Dis- 
trict of Georgia for the excellent judg- 
ment they have shown in 25 elections. 


Part V—American Individualism, by 
Herbert Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, part V of 
“American Individualism,” by Herbert 
Hoover, is entitled “Political Phases.” 
In these times, it has become all to clear 
that there is a definite dividing line be- 
tween political philosophies, not only in 
the United States of America, but all 
over the world. Our American individ- 
ualism is being compared to Soviet com- 
munism, and socialism as practiced in 
many countries. Our political parties 
in this country appear to be gradually 
dividing themselves somewhat along the 
same lines. It is well to consider our 
form of government coldly and objec- 
tively, to determine whether or not our 
American individualism can be re- 
tained—or whether we shall go the way 
of dependence upon centralized govern- 
ment. I commend the continued read- 
ing of this chapter of “American Individ- 
ualism,” by that honorable and honored 
former President, Herbert Hoover: 
AMERICAN INDIVIDUALISM—POLITICAL PHASES 


It is not the primary purpose of this essay 
to discuss our political organization. De- 
mocracy is merely the mechanism which 
individualism invented as a device that 
would carry on the necessary political work 
of its social organization. Democracy 
arises out of individualism and prospers 
through it alone. 

Without question, there exists, almost all 
over the world, unprecedented disquietude 
at the functioning of Government itself. 
It is in part the dreamy social ferment of 
war emotion. It is in part the aftermath of 
a period when the Government was every- 
thing and the individual nothing, from 
which there is much stimulation to two 
schools of thought: one that all human ills 
can be cured by governmental regulation, 
and the other that all regulation is a sin. 

During the war, the mobilization of every 
effort, the destruction of the normal demand 
and the normal avenues of distribution, re- 
quired a vast excursion over the deadline of 
individualism in order that we might secure 
immediate results. Its continuation would 
have destroyed the initiative of our people 
and undermined all real progress. We are 
slowly getting back, but many still aspire to 
these supposed shortcuts to the millenium. 

Much of our discontent takes the form of 
resentment against the inequalities in the 
distribution of the sacrifices of war. Both 
silently and vocally there is complaint that 
while some died, others ran no risk, and 
yet others profited. For these complaints 
there is adequate justification. The facts 
are patent. However, no conceivable human 
intelligence would be able to manage the 
conduct of war so as to see that all sacrifices 
and burdens should be distributed equitably. 
War is destruction, and we should blame 
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war for its Injustices, not a social system 
whose object is construction. The submer- 
gence of the individual, however, in the 
struggle of the race could be but temporary— 
its continuance through the crushing of 
individual action and its inequities would, if 
for no other reason, destroy the foundations 
of our civilization. 

Looked at as the umpire in our social 
system, our Government has maintained an 
equality before the law and a development 
of legal justice and an authority in restraint 
of evil instincts that support this social sys- 
tem and its ideals so far as the imperfections 
of developing human institutions permit. It 
has gone the greatest distance of any govern- 
ment toward maintaining an equality of 
franchise; an equality of entrance to public 
office, and government by the majority. It 
has succeeded far beyond all others in those 
safeguards of equality of opportunity 
through education, public information, and 
the open channels of free speech and free 
prees. It is, however, much easier to chart 
the course of progress to government in deal- 
ing with the abstract problems of order, 
political liberty, and stimulation to Intellect- 
ual and moral advancement than it is to 
chart its relations to the economic seas. 
These seas are new and only partly discovered 
or explored. 

Our Government's greatest troubles and 
failures are in the economic field. Forty 
years ago the contact of the individual with 
the Government had its largest expression 
in the sheriff or policeman, and in debates 
over political equality, In those happy days 
the Government offered but small interfer- 
ence with the economic life of the citizen. 
But with the vast development of industry 
and the train of regulating functions of the 
national and municipal government that 
followed from it; with the recent vast in- 
crease in taxation due to the war—the Gov- 
ernment has become through its relations 
to economic life the most potent force for 
maintenance or destruction of our American 
individualism, 

The entrance of the Government began 
strongly three decades ago, when our indus- 
trial organization began to move powerfully 
in the direction of consolidation of enter- 
prise. We found in the course of this devel- 
opment that equality of opportunity and its 
corollary, individual initiative, was being 
throttled by the concentration of control of 
industry and service, and thus an economic 
domination of groups builded over the Na- 
tion. At this time, particularly, we were 
threatened with a form of autocracy of eco- 
nomic power, Our mass of regulation of 
public utilities and our legislation against 
restraint of trade is the monument to our 
intent to preserve an equality of opportunity. 
This regulation is itself proof that we have 
gone a long way toward the abandonment 
of the capitalism of Adam Smith, 

Day by day we learn more as to the prae- 
tical application of restrictions against eco- 
nomic and political domination. We some- 
times lag behind in the correction of those 
forces that would override liberty, justice, 
and equality of opportunity, but the prin- 
ciple is so strong within us that domination 
of the few will not be tolerated. These re- 
straints must keep pace with the growing 
complexity of our economic organization, 
but they need tuning to our social system 
if they would not take us Into great dangers. 
As we build up our powers of production 
through the advancing application of sci- 
ence we create new forces with which men 
may dominate—railway, power, oll, and 
what not. They may produce temporary 
blockades upon equality of opportunity. 

To curb the forces in business which would 
destroy equality of opportunity and yet to 
maintain the initiative and creative faculties 
of our people are the twin objects we must 
attain. To preserve the former we must 
regulate that type of activity that would 
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dominate. To preserve the latter, the Gov- 
ernment must keep out of production and 
distribution of commodities and services. 
This is the deadline between our system and 
socialism. Regulation to prevent domination 
and unfair practices, yet preserving rightful 
initiative, are in keeping with our social 
foundations. Nationalization of industry or 
business is their negation. 

When we come to the practical problems 
of government in relation to these economic 
questions the test lies in two directions: 
Does this act safeguard an equality of oppor- 
tunity? Does it maintain the initiative of 
our people? For in the first must He the 
deadline against domination and in the sec- 
ond the deadline in preservation of individ- 
ualism against socialism. Excluding the 
temporary measures of the war, the period 
of regulation has now been long enough 
with us to begin to take stock of its effect 
upon our social system. It has been highly 
beneficial, but it has also developed weak- 
nesses in the throttling of proper initiative 
that require some revision. We have already 
granted relief to labor organizations and to 
agriculture from some forms of regulation. 
There is, however, a large field of cooperative 
possibilities far outside agriculture that are 
needlessly hampered. 

The most important of considerations in 
any attempt to pass judgment upon social 
systems is whether we maintain within them 
permanent and continuous motivation to- 
ward progress. These forces must be of two 
orders, one spiritual and the other economic. 

We may discover the situation in our own 
social system either by an analysis of the 
forces that are today in motion or by noting 
the strides of progress over the century or 
over the last 10 years. By a consideration 
of the forces that move us we can see whether 
our system shows signs of decay, whether its 
virility is maintained; and by the touchstone 
of time we can find out whether these forces 
have been powerful enough to overcome the 
malign influences that would lessen the well- 
being of our system. 

If we should survey the fundamentals of 
our civilization from the point of view of its 
progress by the test of time, we can find 
much for satisfaction and assurance. It is 
unnecessary to recount the values of eco- 
nomic individualism in stimulation to in- 
vention; large constructive vision; intensity 
in production with decreased physical ef- 
fort; our increased standards of living and 
comfort. It is of course easy to enumerate 
our great economic progress, but the prog- 
ress of the social forces that will sustain eco- 
nomic progress is infinitely more important— 
for upon them depends the real future of 
our people. Education in its many phases 
has made much advance. The actual equip- 
ment, the character of instruction, the num- 
bers reached, period of instruction—show im- 
provement with every decade. Public opin- 
ion has become of steadily increasing potency 
and reliability in its reaction. The great 
strides in development of processes and 
equipment for production and distribution 
are being followed by increasing devotion to 
the human factors in their execution. Moral 
standards of business and commerce are im- 
proving; vicious city governments are less in 
number; invisible government has greatly 
diminished; public conscience is penetrating 
deeper and deeper; the rooting up of wrong 
grows more vigorous; the agencies for their 
exposure and remedy grow more numerous, 
and above all is the growing sense of service. 
Many people confuse the exposure of wrongs 
which were below the surface with degenera- 
tion; their very exposure is progress. Some 
accredit the exposures of failure in our Gov- 
ernment and business as evidence of stand- 
ards of lower order than in some other na- 
tions. A considerable experience leads me 
to the conviction that while we do wash our 
dirty linen in public most others never 
wash it. 
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It is easy to arraign any existing insti- 
tution. Men can rightly be critical because 
things have happened that never ought to 
happen. That our social system contains 
faults no one disputes. One can recite the 
faulty results of our system at great length; 
the spirit of lawlessness; the uncertainty of 
employment in some callings; the deadening 
effect of certain repetitive processes of man- 
ufacture; the 12-hour day in a few indus- 
tries; unequal voice in bargaining for wages 
in some employment; arrogant domination 
by some employers and some labor leaders; 
child labor in some States; inadequate in- 
struction in some areas; unfair competition 
in some industries; some fortunes excessive 
far beyond the needs of stimulation to 
initiative; survivals of religious intolerance; 
political debauchery of some cities; weak- 
nesses in our governmental structure. Most 
of these occur locally in certain regions and 
certain industries and must cause every 
thinking person to regret and to endeavor. 
But they are becoming steadily more local. 
That they are recognized and condemned 
is a long way on the road to progress. 

One of the difficulties in social thought 
is to find the balance of perspective. A 
single crime does not mean a criminal com- 
munity. It is easy to point out under- 
nourished, overworked, undereducated chil- 
dren, children barred from the equality of 
opportunity that our ideals stand for. It is 
easy to point out the luxurious petted and 
spoiled children with favored opportunity 
in every community. But if. we take the 
whole 35 million children of the United 
States, it would be a gross exaggeration to 
say that a million of them suffer from any 
of these injustices, This is, indeed, a million 
too many, but it is the 34 million that tests 
the system with the additional touchstone 
of whether there are forces in motivation 
which are insistently and carefully working 
for the amelioration of the 1 million. Its 
byproducts of endowed loafers, or hoodlums, 
at respective ends of the economic scale, are 
indeed spectacular faults. Yet any analysis 
of the 105 million of us would show that we 
harbor less than a million of either rich or 
impecunious loafers. If we measure our 
people by scales of other civilized peoples, 
we also find consolation. We have a dis- 
taste for the very expression of class,“ but 
if we would use European scales of classes 
we would find that above their scale of 
lower classes we have in equivalent comfort, 
morality, understanding, and intelligence 
fully 80 percent of our native-born whites. 
No European state will lay claim to 30 per- 
cent of this order. Does this not mean that 
we have been gaining something? 

I do not conceive that any man, or body 
of men, could ever be capable of drafting a 
plan that would solve these multiple difficul- 
ties in advance. Moreover, if we continue 
to advance we will find new difficulties and 
weaknesses as the byproduct of progress— 
but to be overcome. 


Public Law 78 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 ‘ 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, among 
the arguments we have heard in defense 
of Public Law 78 is that it has solved the 
wetback problem; that is, it has cut 
down on the number of illegal entrants 
into this country from Mexico. In other 
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words, we have managed to solve the 
vee problem by legalizing the wet- 
ack, 

We are told that termination of Public 
Law 78 would mean a return of the wet- 
back problem. I submit that this is more 
of a threat than an argument. Accord- 
ing to this logic, any significant reduction 
in the number of braceros would mean 
a corresponding increase in the number 
of wetbacks. During the past few years 
the number of braceros has been reduced 
sharply—in 1962 the number of braceros 
was less than half of the 1956 total. Yet 
there has been no great increase in the 
number of illegal entrants into this 
country. Why not? Because the United 
States has improved its enforcement of 
the immigration laws. I submit that 
we could eliminate the whole bracero 
program and still not have a great wet- 
back problem. All we would need to do 
is see that the law is enforced. 


Supply of One Type Wheat Nearly De- 
pleted at Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years the delegation from Ohio has asked 
the Congress to exempt from acreage 
and marketing controls the Soft Red 
Winter wheat which is grown in our State 
and which has never contributed sig- 
nificantly to the surplus wheat problem. 
Instead, it is always much in demand. 

Under leave, I include with my re- 
marks a clipping from the Wall Street 
Journal of July 19, sent to me by C. O. 
Brumbaugh, who farms near No 
Canton, Ohio. The news story indicates 
that there is real danger of a shortage of 
Soft Red Winter wheat, which would 
place a hardship upon American fami- 
lies by reducing the supply and increas- 
ing the price of cakes, cookies, 
crackers, a high price to pay for inept 
Government meddling in the production 
of farm commodities: 

Suprly or One TYPE WHEAT NEARLY 
DEPLETED AT CHICAGO 

Cuicaco—Although the Nation's elevators 
are bulging with wheat, supplies of one im- 
portant type were almost depleted this week 
at Chicago. 

The Government said the supply of wheat 
used to make flour for cakes, cookies, an 
crackers is at the lowest point at Chicag? 
since records have been kept. 

Chicago supplies of this wheat, the Soft 
Red Winter variety, slid to 1,000 bushels 85 
of June 14, down from 42 million bushels 
a year earlier and the current season's hig? 
of 11.8 million. 

The Government has forecast that supplies 
of this type of wheat in the Nation will only 
be 5 million bushels when the season ends 
June 30. However, the country’s total wheat 
stock as of that date will be more than 
billion bushels, according to Government 
estimates. 

One major baker sald it won't be affected 
immediately by a shortage because it has 
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bought enough to last until the new wheat 
crop begins coming to market in a few 
Weeks. “But we could be pinched later on 
if the crop is short again,” a spokesman said. 
If rains halt the harvest in the Midwest and 
the Ohio Valley, it could mean trouble for 
some of the bakers, another source said. 


“Emergency” Still in Efect and Congress- 
man Fears It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe the following article from the 
July 21 issue of the Columbus Dispatch 
indicates one of the dangers which con- 
front the Nation as a result of the con- 
tinuation of the state of emergency pro- 
Claimed in 1950 during the Korean war. 

As the article indicates, the Labor De- 
bartment examined the extraordinary 
Powers available to the Executive under 
this state of emergency proclamation in 
connection with the current railroad 
Gispute. It, found, however, that no 
Special powers accrued in this case as a 
result of the state of emergency. 

But as the article points out, there are 
dozens of special powers in effect be- 
Cause neither the Executive nor Con- 
gress has yet terminated the Korean war 
State of emergency despite the fact that 
the war ended 10 years ago. I would 
Suggest that it is time to consider ending 
this state of emergency. My bill H.R. 
1408 proposes to do just that. 
EMERGENCY” STILLIN EFFECT AND CONGRESS- 

MAN Fears Ir 
(By Carl DeBloom) 

Wasnincton.—With the controversy over 
the increasing powers of the executive 
branch of Government growing in Congress 
daily, a four-term Congressman from Neb- 
Taska brings up an interesting suggestion— 
terminate the national emergency which 
Elves the President extraordinary powers. 

You might ask “what emergency?” In 
Case you didn't know, it started back in 
1950 and Representative GLENN CUNNING- 
Ham thinks it is high time Congress takes 
action to end something that had its be- 
Sinning in the Korean war.“ 

On December 1, 1950, former President 
Truman issued a proclamation “proclaim- 
ing the existence of a national emergency.” 

One section he said: 

“I summon our farmers, our workers in in- 
Sustry, and our businessmen to make a 
Mighty production effort to meet the defense 
Tequirements of the Nation and to this end 
to €iminate all waste and inefficiency and 
to Subordinate all lesser interests to the 
common good.” 

When Truman issued his proclamation, 
he was concerned with the Korean conflict 
Which neyer got around to being a “real” 
gim despite the tremendous loss of American 

es. 


While it may seem ridiculous to worry 
about a proclamation that is more than a 
decade old, it is still in effect. Some sections 

ve expired due to limitations written into 
the law, 

However, some bureaucrats were not asleep 
at the switch when the featherbedding ques- 
tion involving the railroads became an emer- 
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gency situation. They saw the possibility 
President Kennedy could decide the only way 
to avoid a crippling nationwide strike would 
be to seize the rallroads. 

They remembered the national emergency 
declared back in 1950. Labor Department 
spokesmen admit this was checked. They 
discovered these powers had expired. 

The White House never said it had any 
thoughts of trying to seize the rallroads un- 
der the old national emergency, but the 
possibility was not overlooked. 

A number of Congressmen who could also 
see the possibility the Executive would sug- 
gest taking over the railroads to avoid a 
strike, also did some checking. 

To their surprise, they discovered the Na- 
tion was still under a national emergency 
which carries broad powers for the Executive. 

CUNNINGHAM Was not surprised to “learn” 
the emergency was still in effect, He has 
known it for several years and has urged in 
Congress and through correspondence with 
the White House that action be taken to end 
the “emergency.” 

He introduced a bill less than 2 weeks 
ago—not his first one—asking the emergency 
be “hereby terminated” by Congress. 

And while the railroads may not be in- 
volved in the “national emergency” provi- 
sions still in effect, the Library of Congress 
has come up with a special study of 38 pages. 
Most of the pages are devoted to the special 
provisions which can be used by the Pres- 
ident until the “emergency” is terminated. 

The study was ordered by Representative 
EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat of New York, 
chairman of the House Judiclary Committee. 

The many provisions still listed as under 
the powers of the President as the result of 
the “emergency” range from control over re- 
serve officers and certain facilities needed in 
time of war to the number of hours certain 
persons may work to keep Inventions secret 
and withhold patents. 


Eaton’s Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I wish to include therein an editorial 
from the Halifax Chronicle Herald, en- 
titled “Eaton's Role.” 

From the Halifax Chronicle Herald, July 17, 
1963] 
EATON'S ROLE 


In its issue of July 14, Parade; a weekly 
magazine Insert which is distributed all over 
the United States by 71 prominent American 
metropolitan newspapers, credits Nova 
Scotian-born industrialist, Cyrus Eaton, with 
being a major influence in bringing about the 
current relaxation in East-West relations. 

The periodical, which reaches a cumula- 
tive circulation figure of about 11 million, 
asserts categorically that “A high State De- 
partment source swears to Parade that Eaton 
used his influence to bring about the present 
East-West thaw.” 

The article further credits the Cleveland 
industrialist with the distinction implied in 
the statement, No other American has such 
ready access to Khrushchev and the Krem- 
lin.” And, in support of this claim, it 
designates Eaton as the key figure in securing 
the release of U-2 pilot Francis Gary Powers 
from possible death or lifetime imprison- 
ment. 
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While tempers were flaming over the U-2 
incident and a troubled world was anxiously 
watching the Paris summit conference of 
1960, Tass, the oficial Soviet news agency, 
described Eaton as “a public figure whose 
activity is an example of public service to 
the lofty idea of the peaceful coexistence 
between peoples.” 

It is especially gratifying to observe the 
cordial note on which present test ban talks 
have been initiated, a warmth of attitude 
anticipated by President Kennedy in an ad- 
dress delivered on June 10 at the commence- 
ment assembly at American University in 
Washington. “However fixed our likes and 
dislikes may seem.“ said the President, the 
tide of time and events will often bring 
surprising changes in the relations between 
nations and neighbors.” 

It now is apparent that we are in the 
midst of such a change and, as the responsi- 
bility for its advent Is assessed, it is evident 
that part of the credit belongs to Cyrus 
Eaton who for so long and despite abuse 
and vilification stood slmost alone as a 
bridge between East and West. 

Beginning with a fiat assertion of Eaton's 
crucial role as peacemaker, the Parade article 
concludes with a question which might well 
be pondered, “What other good deeds has 
Cyrus Eaton, the maverick mogul, accomp- 
lished through his contacts in the Kremlin?" 

It is an extraordinary friendship which 
exists between the leader of communism and 
the exemplification of capitalism. That it 
has been propitious for peace of the world 
is increasingly recognized. 


A Sense of Justice Is All Required 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, Cali- 
fornia has 200,000 more Negro citizens 
than does Mississippi. We also have 
many rural areas who find it difficult to 
understand urban areas need to cope 
with the challenge of providing an equal 
opportunity to all its inhabitants. 


In spite of the typical conservatism 
of rural areas, Ken Leake, of the Wood- 
land. Daily Democrat, a rural daily, has 
once again shown a keen perspective of 
the problem: 

As WE SEE Ir: SENSE or JUSTICE 


“I ask you to look into your hearts, not 
in search of charity—for the Negro neither 
wants nor needs condescension—but for the 
one plain, proud, and priceless quality that 
unites us all as Americans: a sense of jus- 
tice.” 

The words of President Kennedy in offering 
Congress a new civil rights program illumi- 
nate that moral crisis with which, the Pres- 
ident has recognized, the race issue confronts 
the Nation. The program now depends upon 
how Congress understands the crisis. 

Each of the President's five basic proposals 
represents an act of justice, not of charity. 
Each is an attempt to guarantee to all citi- 
zens the kind of fair treatment which most 
citizens so easily take for granted. 

He proposes to prohibit racial discrimina- 
tion in hotels, restaurants, theaters, stores, 
and sports arenas because local action has 
been inadequate and waiting for local uni- 
formity of treatment would mean another 
generation of delay. 
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He proposes to let the Attorney General 
initiate school desegregation suits rather 
than to leave individual Negroes with the 
disheartening and expensive job of seeking 
rights guaranteed them by the Government. 

He seeks to add $400 million to programs 
for manpower training and expanded job 
opportunities because this is one field in 
which Negroes should be expected to help 
themselves, but only strong Federal action 
can afford the opportunities. 

As the President said, the civil rights issue 
is not sectional, and it is not partisan. No 
doubt a majority of Senators of both parties 
will agree to that. The question is whether 
a two-thirds majority can be found to stop 
a filibuster and permit a decision. The an- 
swer depends upon a quality the President 
ascribes to Americans: a sense of justice. 


Can Kennedy Be Taken? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr, HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Sun- 
day Star on July 21, 1963. This is an 
objective and factual résumé showing 
that the New Frontier is becoming more 
vulnerable each day: 

Can KENNEDY Be TAKEN? 


One group of Republicans has formulated 
an elaborate electoral analysis whereby Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER will be President in 1965. 
Another, no doubt about it, is working on 
a plan to do the same for Governor Rocke- 
feller. A realistic view of the enormous pow- 
er of an incumbent President, however, sug- 
gests that the proper question at this time Is 
not whether one candidate or another can 
do the job better, but whether the job can 
be done at all. Can Kennedy be defeated? 

The intense activity of Goldwater and 
Rockefeller supporters suggests that large 
numbers of Republicans now think it's pos- 
sible. This is a change. Not too long ago 
most Republicans assumed that 1964 would 
be a throwaway year for the GOP. The only 
problem was talking someone into being 
the throwaway candidate. Not too long ago 
there was speculation in the eastern wing 
that 1964, lost anyway, might be a good time 
to let the conservatives have their fling, to 
march to defeat behind a “real Republican.” 
Such talk is heard no more. Both wings of 
the Republican Party obviously believe that 
the 1964 nomination represents a real chance 
at the presidency. 

Why should they? The last President to 
fail of reelection was Herbert Hoover and 
there has been no single, monumental catas- 
trophe remotely comparable to the great de- 
pression. Is there any reason to take seri- 
ously the possibility that this energetic and 
popular young incumbent can be displaced? 

There are, in fact, two reasons, 

The first is the civil rights drive, and the 
peculiar relation of the administration there- 
to. The other is that, as a result of this 
drive, the rest of the President's domestic 
program has almost no chance of seeing the 
light of day. 

It is hard to picture Mr. Kennedy’s gain- 
ing as a result of the rights crisis, whatever 
happens during the next year. If this rev- 
olutionary movement should finally get out 
of hand, resulting in a violent racial explo- 
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sion, he will surely be held responsible by 
millions of voters. But let us assume the 
best—that a blowup is averted, and a rea- 
sonable civil rights bill is passed. The Pres- 
ident is bound, in any event, to lose support 
among Southern and other conservative ele- 
ments of his party, people who believe he 
has encouraged the pressure and the demon- 
strations. 

On the other hand, judging by their re- 
action so far, he seems unlikely to pick up 
popularity among Negroes and white liberals 
over his handling of this issue. This is not 
just a matter of his inability to deliver 
“everything now.“ There is, we gather, a 
feeling on the articulate left that in a sense 
the President asked for this crisis. In the 
1960 campaign he spoke with spirit of civil 
rights laws and actions. Negro leadership 
took it seriously, and by this year had got 
fed up waiting. And here we are. 

And now, as to the rest of the New Fron- 
tier p : If the impending bitter civil 
tights battle in Congress means that nothing 
else can be accomplished, what then will 
be the reaction of the big city voters on 
whom this administration depends? 

The original prospectus of the New Fron- 
tier laid out such principal areas of promise 
as medical care for the aged, aid for the 
public schools, and tax reform. We are not 
concerned, at the moment, with the merits 
of such proposals—only with the score. The 
score is zero, and seems likely to remain so 
now that the southern wing of the party 
has been thoroughly alienated. In the en- 
tire field of new legislation proposed, passed, 
and put into action, the New Frontier’s high 
point to date has been the Peace Corps. 
Will that be high enough to satisfy the 
elements which composed Mr. Kennedy's 
slim majority in 1960? 

Much can happen during the next year, 
of course. Perhaps new developments in the 
foreign field will radically affect the picture. 

And certainly none of the foregoing means 
that disenchanted Democrats will rush to 
the polls to vote, say, for BARRY GOLDWATER. 

It does, however, suggest an opportunity 
for the Republicans in 1964. It suggests that 
the New Frontier, barring enormous change, 
may be more vulnerable than has been 
thought. 


Bonus for Seat Belts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, since I have been constantly 
preaching that the use of seat belts in 
automobiles will save lives over a period 
of years, I am happy to say that through 
the cooperation of all interested parties 
seat belts are becoming widely used. 

Mr. Speaker, I was most happy to read 
in the Washington Post of July 19, 1963, 
an article which stated that Nationwide 
Insurance announced that it will provide 
50 percent extra medical coverage at no 
extra cost to policyholders using seat 
belts in their motor vehicles, I wish to 
commend the company for their action 
and hope that all other companies will 
follow suit for certainly this is an incen- 
tive for more motorists to use seat belts, 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert the arti- 
cle referred to in the Recorp at this 
point: 


July 23 


BONUS For Seat BELTS 


CoLumBus, OHIO, July 18—Nationwide In- 
surance announced today it will provide 50 
percent extra medical coverage at no extra 
cost to policyholders using seat belts in their 
motor vehicles. 8 

Howard Hutchinson, senlor vice president 
for insurance operations, said the innovation 
was designed to encourage more drivers to 
use seat belts. Under the provision drivers 
and passengers would receive the added 
benefits if they were receiving belts at the 
time of the crash. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with the observance of Cap- 
tive Nations Week, we should concern 
ourselves with the tragic plight of these 
subjugated peoples. We must also ask 
ourselves how we can help them. One 
billion people in 23 countries suffer un- 
der Communist tyranny. They have 
been deprived of the most fundamental 
rights of man, including the right of 
self-determination; but they have not 
lost hope. 

Their spirit of passive resistance rep- 
resents a crumbling keystone in the 
Communist arch. We have seen grow- 
ing nationalism in Poland and open re- 
volt in Hungary and East Berlin, The 
unreliability of captive armies tempers 
Soviet urges of aggression. The free 
spirit of captive peoples must not be 
taken for granted. Unless the West en- 
courages captive peoples, they will lapse 
into despair and resignation. We must 
show them that America adheres to the 
principle of self-determination and does 
not consider a free Europe an illusion. 

A solemn reiteration of American con- 
cern during this week revives the hopé 
of oppressed peoples. But just as reli- 
gion deserves more than 1 hour a week, 
captive nations demand more than 1 
week a year. Therefore, I call for # 
Committee on Captive Nations. 
year, many Members of this body, in- 
cluding myself, introduced resolutions to 
create such a committee which would 
make studies and inquiries concerning 
conditions in captive nations, The com- 
mittee would give particular attention to 
the moral and legal status of Red total- 
itarian control over nations and to peace- 
ful means of assisting them in their pres- 
ent aspirations to regain national and 
individual freedoms. The facts of Com- 
munist domination should be promul- 
gated at this important and respec 
level if we wish to explode the myths 
about the Soviet economy and Soviet 
unity. 

Unfortunately, these resolutions have 
not been reported and so I again urge 
a solid expression of support for the pro- 
posal. By so doing, we will demonstrate 
our belief in the power of freemen to 
prevail and overcome the forces of total- 
itarianism. 


1963 
Lateral Pass 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
~ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, with 
the permission of my colleagues, I wish 
extend for their thoughtful considera- 
tion the leading editorial in today’s Chi- 
cago Tribune. Entitled “Lateral Pass,” 
the editorial deals with the critical issue 
ot a nationwide railroad strike which 
atens us: 
LATERAL Pass 
President Kennedy's solution of the threat 
& nationwide railroad strike over work 
Tules is to dodge the issue. As in the family 
of touch football, the trick is to 
chuck the ball to somebody else before you 
dan be tagged. Mr. Kennedy wants to un- 
the bothersome business on the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission. 
He seeks the authorization of Congress 
send the impasse between the carriers 
and rall unions to the ICC for study. It is 
ted in the President's message that the 

y can be prolonged for as much as 2 

» Which would get Mr. Kennedy past 
the 1964 presidential election. 

e ICC then would submit findings on 
the Controversy which would be binding on 
the disputants. This is a disguised kind of 
Compulsory arbitration, however called, and 
Telieves Mr, Kennedy personally of having to 

responsibility for invoking a dis- 
tasteful process. Moreover, any blame that 
Might attach to the ICC's eventual determi- 
Ration of rights and wrongs would be kept 
One step removed from the White House. 


While Mr. Kennedy recommends that any 
Changes in work rules during the next 2 years 
du which agreement cannot be had are to be 
to erred to the ICC for decision, he professes 
Unna urage the roads and unions to con- 
volue Collective bargaining. Any agreements 

Untarily reached by them would have 

ence over rulings by the ICC on the 
ted issues, 

This method,” Mr. Kennedy says, “would 
serve and prefor collective bargaining and 

ve precedence to its solutions.” 
Ot course, there is a fat chance of any 
Séteements being reached through collective 
bargaining, as the refusal of the unions to 
Noyes an inch thus far has demonstrated. 
ess, Mr. Kennedy has thus ration- 
e his reluctance to come to grips with 

Problem. 
iene administration’s device may be cred- 
Whig n a certain ingenuity. The strike 
denn was threatened for July 29 will be in- 
tely deferred if Congress approves the 
no - The operating unions will have 
fegyomPlaint, for they can keep present 
inqneT bedding practices in being for an 
be unte period. Thus the unions will not 
loa] denated during the interim, and a polit- 
ssion might very well rule in their 
he end. 

Convert a purely regulatory agency, such 
ts the 100, into a labor-management court 
wa es some doing. The Commission has al- 
tion been concerned with rates and regula- 
tribu Now, it is to transform itself Into a 
Pla nal, vested with powers never contem- 

ted since its creation, 
Ken, formula bears the imprint of the usual 
Hedy slickness and the political motive 

5 ever, transparent. The merits ot the 
ture opera over work rules ond pay struc- 
two in the industry have been reviewed by 
weck, esidentia] boards and, in the last 2 

by a special board composed of six 


Bre 
gi 


favor int 
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members of the President's Labor-Manage- 
ment Advisory Committee. 

This las* board merely defined the issues 
in dispute, leaving unchallenged the recom- 
mendations of the two previous boards, 
which had proposed a gradual reduction in 
the work force of unproductive firemen in 
freight and yard diesels and revisions in the 
pay structure which would take into account 
both time and miles on duty. What else is 
there for the ICC to study? 

Yet when the time had come for the ad- 
ministration to meet the problem head on, it 
ducked again and tossed a lateral pass to 
the Commission. Nothing is settled, even 
though Congress lets the President have his 
way, and the dispute is as far from resolu- 
tion as it was 4 years ago when it was first 
brought into the open. 


Rumanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, in light of 
the tribute paid to the captive nations 
of the world last week, I thought it ap- 
ropos to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a New York Times editorial 
that appeared recently. 

The editorial discussed the splintering 
of the once monolithic Comunist bloc 
as evidenced by the recent displays of 
Rumanian independence. The Ru- 
manian Government has shown a con- 
siderable amount of resistance toward 
Premier Khrushehev's plans for an eco- 
nomic integration of the Soviet bloc. 
They have refused to sacrifice their own 
national economic goals in order to 
achieve greater overall production for 
the other member nations in the Soviet 
bloc. Further resistance to Communist 
domination is indicated by the Rumanian 
neutrality in the Sino-Soviet dispute. 

This silence and their opposition 
against the Soviet economic policy are 
evidence of a new attitude which will 
perhaps encourage other captive nations 
in East Europe to voice their independ- 
ent national desires. It is the hope of all 
Americans that the other nations behind 
the Iron Curtain will follow the path of 
the Rumanians. I am proud to include 
this editorial from the New York Times 
of July 17. 

RUMANIA'S INDEPENDENCE 

The disarray in the once monolithic Com- 
munist bloc is vividly indicated by Ru- 
manla's course. That country is still ruled 
by a Communist dictatorship and is a mem- 
ber of the Soviet bloc’s two key tions, 
the Warsaw Pact and the Council for Mu- 
tual Economic Assistance. But the Ru- 
manian press has printed a summary of the 
now-famed Chinese Communist letter which 
Moscow has tried to suppress, and no Ru- 
manian representative was present at the 
recent high level Soviet and Eastern Euro- 
pean Conference held in East Berlin. More- 
over, recent Western visitors to Rumania 
have returned with word that that country 
is eager to Increase its economic relations 
with the West, 

Evidence indicates that the Rumanians are 
trying to steer an independent line among 
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Communist countries, even going so far as 
to maintain an ostentatious neutrality in 
the Soviet-Chinese dispute. At the root of 
this conduct is Bucharest’s resistance to 
Premier Khrushchey's plans for economic 
integration of the Soviet bloc. The Ru- 
manians refuse to sacrifice their national 
economic goals for the sake of greater overall 
production and efficiency of all the nations 
belonging to the Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance. 

In the old days such an open display of in- 
dependence and economic nationalism would 
have brought down thunder and lightning. 
But now Moscow steps softly, attempting to 
iron out differences by persuasion, while 
hiding from the Soviet people the serious 
differences that have sprung up. This atti- 
tude, together with triumphant Rumanian 
nationalism, will surely encourage the na- 
tionalist currents existing elsewhere in 
Eastern Europe. 


Pending Railroad Strike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, with the 
threat of a railroad strike hanging over 
us, I am sure that in the days to follow 
we shall be very much concerned with 
that concept known as the “national in- 
terest.” Let us be sure, however, that 
we do not invoke this concept indis- 
creetly. In deciding what truly is the 
national interest in this situation, it is 
important that we bear in mind not only 
the effects of a railroad strike upon the 
economy, but also the effect that com- 
pulsory arbitration of this dispute might 
have upon the entire fabric of labor- 
management relations. In connection 
with this whole question, I recommend 
the following editorial from the July 19 
issue of the New York Times. This edi- 
torial, I think, does much to place the 
issue in its proper perspective: 

FACING A RAIL STRIKE 

With no sign of any break in the lengthy 
deadlock over featherbedding, the adminis- 
tration must soon decide on its future course 


` of action. 


Its choices are limited. It can reluctantly 
request Congress for power to compel final 
and binding arbitration, either immediately 
or after one more effort at mediation be- 
tween the rail unions and management. Or, 
even more reluctantly, it can stand on the 
sidelines when management puts its new 
work rules into effect and the brotherhoods 
retaliate with a walkout. 

The breakdown of collective bargaining 
has been obvious for a long time in the rail- 
road industry. The union leaders, refusing 
to agree to the voluntary displacement of any 
large number of workers, are resorting to a 
strike threat in order to compel the ad- 
ministration to use its coercive power to force 
a settlement by arbitration that will relieve 
them of responsibility for the acceptance of 
change 


There is method in this intransigence. 
The union leadership feels that the admin- 
istration my go beyond the very generous 
provisions already recommended by the im- 
partial boards appointed by the White House. 
This is not mere wishful thinking on their 
part. In almost every labor dispute in which 
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it has intervened, the administration has 
been willing to pay a high price for peace, 
The rail unions have every reason to hope 
that they will do at least as well as the east 
coast longshoremen, whose settlement last 
winter made a mockery of the President's 
wage-price guidelines, 

The President will doubtless seek to limit 
the use of compulsory arbitration to this 
one specific issue, but the dangerous thing 
about it is that it sets a precedent of under- 
mining the collective bargaining process. In- 
creasing reliance on governmentally imposed 
arbitration could atrophy important seg- 
ments of the labor union movement; it 
could result in intolerable delays and block- 
ages in the achievement of industrial 


rogress. 

These dangers call for consideration of the 
alternative, which Is to allow the strike to 
occur. The brotherhoods have often threat- 
ened to strike, yet their bluff has never been 
called because of the fears of what a rail 
stoppage would do to the economy. A gen- 
eration ago it might have throttled business, 
but the railroads no longer have this life- 
and-death power. Today they carry less 
than 45 percent of the Nation’s freight and 
a steadily diminishing volume of passengers. 
Unquestionably, a strike would create hard- 
ships and disrupt economic activity in many 
areas, but there would not be a national 
catastrophe unless it were permitted to con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

An actual walkout over the featherbedding 
issue would be so manifestly indefensible 
and at the same time cause so many layoffs 
in other industries that it could conceivably 
bring sufficient pressure from the rest of 
labor as well as the public to end it. If, 
however, it did go on long enough seriously 
to threaten the economy, the Government 
would always have the ultimate—if highly 
distasteful—power of seizure, followed by 
unilateral imposition of the work rules as 
suggested by the impartial members of two 
Presidential boards. 

Under such circumstances, the Govern- 
ment would be intervening Uterally as a last 
resort and not as the intended consequence 
of a premeditated failure of phony collective 
bargaining. 


Prayer in the Public Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, the City 
Council of the City of East Orange, N. J., 
at the regular meeting of July 15, 1963, 
passed a resolution with respect to the 
Supreme Court decision relating to 
prayer in the public schools. I know the 
esteemed council's views on this contro- 
versial issue will be of interest to the 
membership, and under unanimous con- 
sent I accordingly include the resolution 
at this point: 

Whereas the U.S. Supreme Court has held 
that the conducting of religious services or 
exercises in the public schools is an in- 
fringement of the first amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States; and 

Whereas it is the view of the members of 
this governing body that the conducting of 
nonsectarian exercises, recognizing the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being, is proper and ap- 
propriate in the public schools; and 

Whereas the conduct of such non-sectarian 
religious observances would, under the de- 
cision in School District of Abington Town- 
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ship, Pa. y. Schempp, require an amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the gov- 
erning body of the city of East Orange that 
the Congress of the United States be and 
the same is hereby petitioned to act promptly 
and favorably on an amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution which would permit religious 
observances of nonsectarian nature in the 
public schools; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to Hon. CLIFFORD P. Case, Hon. 
Haraison A. Wrtwiams, JR, HON. JOSEPH 
G. Mrnisn, Hon. Peter W. Roprxo, and Hon. 
GEORGE M. WaALLHAUSER. 


A Citizen’s Protest Against Attaclis on 
Foundation of Liberties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr, CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just received a letter from one of 
the highly respected citizens of my dis- 
trict expressing his grave concern over 
increasing pressure of minority groups 
while the average citizen sits on the side 
line permitting such groups to influence 
public opinion. D 

My communication is from Mr. J. Rus- 
sell Hughes, a prominent Michigan 
attorney living in Harrisville. Mr. 
Hughes has served in public office, is a 
war veteran, recently lost a son in the 
Air Force during the Cuban crisis, and 
takes patriotism and love of this Nation 
seriously. 

His letter follows: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN CEDEREERG: This morn- 
ing I shaved my face with an American imi- 
tation of a Japanese imitation of a Holland- 
made razor, and while thinking about those 
facts I became disturbed by the recent news 
releases which indicate forces in motion with 
strenuous objection to the inclusion in the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the flag of under 
God.” Please read this letter throughout, 
and give it some consideration, for though 
I know you are busy, this is so fundamental 
that Iam making time off from my work and 
devoting my time to writing this letter, try- 
ing to compose it carefully, because it is so 
important to everyone in these United 
States. 

The deletion of the phrase “under God” 
recalls very vividly a group of people who 
came many years ago to lobby in the legisla- 
ture of the State of Michigan for the pur- 
pose of the repealing and obliteration of the 
teacher's cath of allegiance to the Govern- 
ment. At that time, fortunately, there were 
a sizeable group of us who were alerted and 
came before a committee of the legislature 
and upheld the sense and propriety of the 
teacher’s oath. We pointed out then that 
even a notary public was required to make 
such an oath, and we could see no re- 
pugnancy and no aetual objection to such an 
oath, and that anyone who did was basing 
his entire contention purely on frivolity and 
a dogmaticism which was shielding a banner 
of intellectual “cuteness.” I am protesting 
with controlled range these inroads in what 
has been the fundamental foundation of the 
liberties of this country, under which we 
have all prospered and been physically and 
mentally healthy individuals, as have been 
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our forebearers and, as we pray, will be our 
heirs. 

Even the athelsts, as they so smugly call 
themselves, have a god, which they un- 
doubtedly spell with a little g.“ but never 
theless, they worship their atheism, there- 
fore, that practice of atheism becomes thelr 
god, in spite of the fact that they say there 
is no God; and it little serves our purpose to 
analyze and try to find a proper name ſor 
whatever it is that they worship, but since 
what they worship is something that 15 
mental in conception, and which impells 
them to speak out, is really their little god 

History shows very clearly that it is the 
little inroads made persistently and con- 
stantly by the organized minority that even“ 
tually create the crumbling collapse of 4 
cultured majority. If we do not now stan 
on our feet and loudly and cmphaticall¥ 
proclaim the yalue of our traditions and thé 
wisdom of them, then sooner or later thes? 
little inroads will continue until we have 
nothing left to hold or defend. You mo! 
say that I am losing faith in American heri- 
tage and in American people. On the con- 
trary, it is on that faith and on that heritage 
that I am crying out and speaking of now: 
If we permit this little minority to re 
the phrase “under God” as was permitted 
the bridling of religious teachings, and 1 
fully appreciate the argument presented bY 
those people who accomplished the Sup: 
Court decision, then you are permitting the 
inroads that will eventually put the hole 
the dyke, which even the little boy's 
cannot hold back, and eventually the dy*® 
will go and we will be swept by the onrus 
of the Red Sea overflow. 

Oh, that I were skillful enough to write 
this letter of protest in such a way that 
it would attract an audience that would hear. 
eyes that would see, and inspire bodies tha 
would act, so that we would again restore 
that feeling of national dignity from whic? 
we have all thrived and prospered. Even 
the lowest beggar on the street in seeking 
his alms does not hesitate-to revere the priv" 
liege of his right to beg that exists in tbl 
country, and under this civilization. 48 $ 
lawyer, 1 find an understanding of the 1 
reasoning and philosophy of the Sup 
Court in the recent decision as to religio¥® 
teachings in the public school, and I 
inclined to say that I find great dimficulty 42 
not following the dogma of the several hon 
ored Justices who rendered their seversl 
opinions; nevertheless, I would wish the 
the loquacious objectors to the very d 
that has been abolished would have 
persons who could have substituted 
thing in its place or some 
Since I can find no such substitution, sioc 
I can find no replacement, I am convin 
that these people are destructors and de- 
stroyers, and in thelr unknowing way a 
“haters,” and haters need nothing but tha 
passion of hate to destroy and to dem 

Now, does that mean we must say that all 
haters should be isolated? On the contrary 
no—let them have their soapboxes, but by 
the same token, let others speak out “s, 
manners of making news so that the news 
media will disseminate the opposition 
equal if not greater forces, which will ans ok 
the persons that I strongly suspect sit DA 74 
and surreptitiously inspire these utu⸗ 
haters. The hidden leaders of this orgni 
nized minority can and should be inform 
that, by heavens, the wrath of the ordinars 
citizens shall be felt if these little inro® 
on our culture are not stopped. 

I am one single individual backed by — 
organization, tutored and trained by ", 
skillful schemer, but I am speaking 101% 
voice, a “crying in the wilderness” for 
ordinary citizens who are now being nse 
into the background so that the orga will 
minority may shout out, inflict their ve 
on the unorganized majority, and rece! 
the plaudits of the news’ media. 
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Accordingly, it follows that I am seeking 
your assistance and the assistance of all 
Others, to reach out and speak for the ordi- 
nary little man, of which I may be the 
SMullest yet. Even so, I charge that I am 
One of the proudest of little people because 
I am an American citizen, under God. 

Respectfully, 
J. RUSSELL HUGHES. 


Northwest Will Lose by Intertie Hobble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the next few weeks the House will con- 
Sider S. 1007, a bill to establish ground 
Tules for the exchange of electric power 

een the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration and the Pacific Southwest. As 
approved by the House Interior Commit- 
tee this bill contains an amendment 
Which would negate much of the benefit 
Of this important legislation. An edi- 
in the Sacramento Bee on July 10 

ably discusses this issue and is well 
Worth reading. I ask that the editorial 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 
[Prom the Sacramento Bee, July 10, 1963] 
Nonrnwrer WoULD LOSE BY INTERTIE HOBBLE 


It is dificult to understand how a Con- 

from the State of Washington 

be the one to sponsor an amendment 

to the Pacific Northwest power preference 

ation requiring specific congressional 

proval before a Federal transmission inter- 

Can be built to transport Bonneville elec- 
city into California. 

is exactly what the privately owned 
Utilities wanted, for they can feel reasonably 

the House Interior Committee which 
Sdopted this antipublic power amendment 
Ukewise would turn down authorization of 
A e intertie. 
one thing for Congressman JACK 
WesTLAND, the sponsor of the restrictive 
amendment, to play the game of the pri- 
Vately owned utilities but quite another for 
him to foster a gambit which could be costly 
both to his own territory, the Pacific North- 
and to California. 

Pacific Northwest has a very large 
Surplus of power and the situation will be- 
tw even more acute when the treaty be- 

een Canada and the United States in- 
®Vitably is negotiated whereby Canadian 
ity will be moved into this country. 
Bones an outlet can be found for surplus 
Nneville power it will be necessary to in- 
Goy the rates in order to repay the Federal 
ernment for the investment in dams and 
rating facilities. That is certain. 
exis not only would raise the charges to 
ting customers but would discourage in- 
Ustries from moying to the Northwest. If 
pee cannot be attracted now with 
in er rates which are just about the lowest 
the United States they could not be at- 
ted if the rates were higher. 
wo posed private transmission facilities 
inas not take care of the situation; several 
es including the public intertie are neces- 
m 17 So if Wrsrlaxn's amendment ie kept 
in (Re pending bill the Bonneville kilowatts 
tine Will be rotting on the transmission 


The Northwest would be penalized; Cali- 
his which can use the additional elec- 
ty for the State’s water plan and in 

T areas, would be penalized, 
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For the House of Representatives to ap- 
prove the bill as it stands would be a dis- 
service to the West. And if the House is 
minded to play the tune of the privately 
owned utilities, the Senate, which already 
has passed a preference bill without this 
amendment, should refuse to concur. 


Address by Justice Arthur J. Goldberg, 
April 30, 1963, Before the Federal Bar 
Association of New York, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the following address by Supreme 
Court Justice Arthur J. Goldberg to the 
attention of our colleagues. Justice 
Goldberg spoke at the Law Day dinner 
of the Federal Bar Association of New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut, on 
April 30, 1963, about the rights we en- 
joy as free citizens and the meaning of 
& government under law. 

His address follows: 

Law Day ADDRESS 
(By Arthur J. Gol „ Associate Justice, 
Supreme Court of the United States) 

Tonight, throughout the country groups 
like this will be celebrating Law Day. 

It will be a rare speaker who will not 
on an occasion such as this pay due homage 
to the fact that we are a government of laws 
and not of men. 

Yet that principle or slogan, if you will, 
like all sweeping generalizations is not wholly 
VF 
goal. 
For it is plainly evident that we have al- 
ways been a government of law and men, and 
FVV 
of law. 

Since the role of man is inescapable in 
government, it would be better if we were 
to define our aspirations in terms of govern- 
ment under law or, more precisely, demo- 
cratic government under law. 

For this more nearly defines the aims of 
that remarkable group of men who wrote 
our Constitution. 

The heart of the democratic faith they 
expressed is government by the consent of 
the governed—but under law. 

Professor Bickel in a recent book has prop- 
erly recognized that this ideal—democratic 
government under law—pulls in what may 
be termed two opposed directions. 

The people are to rule but under law; 
majority rule is to apply but the rights of 
minorities are to be respected—the majority 
is to be checked. 

The Executive, the legislature, the judges, 
the electorate at large are all to perform their 
prat roles but under the law—no one above 
t. 

I do not have to tell this audience how 
deep-rooted is this principle upon which our 
Western democracies rest. 

Its full implications were certainly not 
fully understood by the feudal barons who 
wrung Magna Carta from King John in 1215. 
But Sir Winston Churchill was surely right 
when he said: 1 

“The leaders of the barons in 1215 groped 
in the dim light toward a fundamental 
principle. Government must henceforward 
mean something more than the arbitrary 
rule of any man. And * * * the law must 
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stand even above the King. It was this 
idea perhaps only half understood that gave 
unity and force to the barons’ opposition 
and made the charter which they now 
demanded imperishable.” 

On this continent the struggle against the 
British was essentially a struggle for a gov- 
ernment of laws. 

Our great documents reflect this, starting 
with the forerunner of the Declaration of 
Independence, the Letter to the People of 
Quebec, approved by Congress on October 26, 
1774. The first grand right—the Letter says, 
is representative government, making peo- 
ple “ruled by laws, which they themselves 
approve, not by edicts of men over whom 
they have no control. 

The next great right is trial by jury— 
the guarantee that life, liberty and property 
will not be taken without a fair, public trial 
before a jury from the neighborhood. 

Then comes the right to habeas corpus— 
the procedure whereby a court can quickly 
inquire into the legality of a man’s imprison- 
ment. 

The fourth right is the free ownership of 
land, farm laborers being paid for their 
work, not rendering service by reason of 
subservience to some overlord. 

The last right is freedom of the press 
in broad terms designed not only for dissem- 
ination of political ideas and the criticism 
of government, but also for the advance- 
ment of truth, science, morality and the 
arts in general. 

And by this document and the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution, 
our goal of democratic government under law 
was proclaimed. 

We gather today to refiect upon the fund- 
amentals of our society—of what we mean 
by government under law and how we can 
preserve and perfect it. 

In part we mean that government should 
serve our immediate material needs, but also, 
and more importantly, fundamental and en- 
during values. These values include, in the 
imperishable words, the right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

And what to Mr. Justice Brandeis was the 
supreme right: “the right to be let alone— 
the most comprehensive of rights and the 
right most valued by civilized men.” 

And foremost in our democratic creed, the 
right to speak and to write freely; the right 
to worship God as one chooses; the sanctity 
of the conscience; and the dependency of 
government on the consent of the governed. 

We meet today also to remind ourselves 
that concerned as we are about ultimate 


man’s struggle to be free is in large degree 
a struggle to be free of oppressive proce- 
dures—the right to be free from test oaths 
and legislative attainder; the right to trial by 
jury; the right to confront the accuser face 
to face; the right to know the charge and 
to have a fair opportunity to defend. 

Dr. Johnson aptly told Boswell: “The 
habeas corpus is the single advantage our 
Government has over that of other coun- 
tries.” 

We cannot help note that both the pro- 
cedure which we. offer for the protection of 
the rights of man and the rights themselves 
are denied in the Soviet scheme of things 
and, sadly, in some other countries, both old 
and new, which profess adherence to the 
democratic faith. This gives the American 
ideal great advantages in the world market 
of ideas—if we will only be true to it. 

How true are we to these principles? 

How truly are we a democratic government 
under law? 

You will, I am sure, recall the circulation 
a few years ago by a newspaper of a petition 
incorporating the Bill of Rights and the re- 
fusal of most of those solicited to subscribe 
to the petition, 

Perhaps this can be explained away by 
the reluctance of people during that troubled 
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era to become involved by signing anything. 
but what cannot be explained away is the 
Yack of famillarity by many of those ap- 
proached with our basic document. 

You will recall also the fears expressed by 
Irving Dilliard, the respected journalist, that 
today were the Bill of Rights proposed for 
ratification it would be rejected. 

Perhaps this reflected an overstatement, 
but notwithstanding it is properly a matter 
of deep concern. 

But there are other more immediate mani- 
festations of our failure to achieve our goal 
of government under law. 

The extent of lawlessness in our society 
is reflected in our statistics and is an over- 
riding problem in every community. 

Today is not the occasion to elaborate on 
this obvious and menacing fact or to analyze 
in detail the reasons for the ever growing 
crime rate. But that we are in fact a govern- 
ment of men as well as law lies at the root of 
the problem. For it is men both in and out 
of government who have failed to prevent 
unemployment, to rid the cities of slums, 
to eradicate illiteracy, to abolish discrimina- 
tion in education and employment, to provide 
for proper mental health programs, to deal 
with school dropouts, to provide a proper 
home and family environment, and in count- 
less other ways to help bring about the good 
society which will be inhospitable to crime 
and delinquency. 

And, of course, as every judge in America 
knows, we are a government of men and not 
of law when law enforcement officials do not 
observe the law. We cannot have respect 
for the law, if those sworn to uphold it flout 
or violate it—notwithstanding they do so 
in the name or under the guise of law 
enforcement. 

And equally we are not true to our funda- 
mental principles when great private groups 
protected and benefited by our constitutional 
safeguards fail to recognize that these rights 
impose obligations basic to the preservation 
of our democratic society, 

A recent case in point is the New York 
newspaper strike. It is not proper in my 
present office nor am I armed with the 
facts to appraise the merits of this dispute. 
But it is appropriate for me to observe that 
the newspaper industry, and that includes 
both publishers and unions, enjoy a unique 
constitutional status—freedom of the press 
is protected by the Ist and 14th amend- 
ments from abridgment. And whether it is 
called a preferred or a fundamental right, or 
by some other label, a free press is indis- 
pensable to the preservation of democracy 
under law. 

Yet if I may say so, I do not believe that 
either publishers or unions in the newspaper 
industry fully comprehend the duty implicit 
in their constitutional right to publish. 
That duty which, I emphasize, is moral, and 
not legal, ls voluntarily to agree upon means 
by which they can discharge their necessary 
function to publish—to be a free press— 

without interruption. 

I am confident that those means can be 
found without abridging management or 
workers’ rights—if both parties approach 
the task in a spirit of constitutional dedi- 
cation. 

Lawyers will soon be tested as to their 
fidelity to constitutional principles. 

Our court a few weeks ago ruled that the 
14th amendment requires that an indigent 
charged with crime be afforded the right of 
counsel, 

This decision has been almost universally 
acclaimed as a step toward our goal of equal 
justice under law. 

Today I ask you to reflect upon the re- 
sponsibility which this constitutional prin- 
ciple imposes on the bar and also to ask 
yourselves whether the bar is ready to as- 
sume it. 

Until both in the Federal and State juris- 
dictions adequate public defender systems 
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are established, the bar will have to assume 
what will be a very great burden and it 
will be a measure of the fidelity of lawyers to 
the Constitution how they discharge it. 
Surely, it is not too much to ask of lawyers 
what doctors have traditionally done, and 
that is to devote the equivalent of a few 
hours of their professional day to protecting 
the legal rights of indigents. 

One final word—Judge Learned Hand in 
eloquent words voiced great doubt as to 
whether courts could save a society which 
by preachment and practice did not in its 
very soul commit itself to the spirit of 
liberty, and, indeed, whether judicial re- 
view did not do more harm than good. You 
remember what he said: 

“I do not think that anyone can say what 
will be left of those (fundamental principles 
of equity and fair play which our Constitu- 
tion enshrines); I do not know whether they 
will serve only as counsels; but this much 
I think I do know—that a society so riven 
that the spirit of moderation is gone, no 
court can save; that a society where that 
spirit flourishes, no court need save; that in 
a society which evades its responsibility by 
thrusting upon the courts the nurture of 
that spirit, that spirit in the end will perish.” 

Perhaps because I am a new judge, I do 
not fully share his skepticism as to the 
judicial role in our society. I should like to 
believe and I do believe that by asserting 
defining, enunciating, applying, educating, 
if you will, judges do play a significant 
part as pronouncers and guardians of the 
enduring values of our democracy under 
law, and that in so doing, judges nurture 
rather than diminish the spirit of liberty. 

But I do agree with the thought underly- 
ing Judge Hand's statement that: 

Abiding dedication to government under 
law by all—governors and governed—is in- 
dispensable to the preservation of liberty. 

On Law Day, therefore, let us rededicate 
ourselves to government under law. 


Tribute to Congressman Hjalmar Nygaard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
join the Members of the House in paying 
tribute to Hjalmar Nygaard, one of our 
most respected, able, and beloved col- 
leagues. 

Hjalmar Nygaard had established him- 
self as one of the soundest and most 
dedicated Members of the House. His 
devotion to our Nation's principles, his 
interest and support of sound legislative 
acts was recognized by all of us who asso- 
ciated with him. 

He came to Congress with a great rec- 
ord as a State legislator in his home 
State of North Dakota, and in the period 
he served in Washington he became rec- 
ognized as a sound, progressive dedicated 
legislator—an example for all to follow. 

Hjalmar Nygaard served his home 
communities, his State, and his country 
with devotion and effectiveness, and left 
an imprint upon those who were asso- 
ciated with him that will be lasting. 

His early training and vocation as a 
teacher was apparent in the thorough 
and scholarly fashion in which he an- 
alyzed and faced the problems of his con- 
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stituents, and the spirit of his early vo- 
cation was always evident in the concern 
he showed for individuals, and his will- 
ingness to help all of us by passing on to 
us the knowledge he had obtained in & 
long and varied career. 

I extend my deep sympathy to Mrs. 
Nygaard and her family, realizing the 
great loss and sorrow that is theirs. 
However, the inspiration Hjalmar pro- 
vided throughout his life remains with 
us. We are all better because of our 
friendship and association with him. We 
share with his family and the people of 
North Dakota the loss of a conscientious 
and dedicated public servant. 


Check and Countercheck in Panama 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OP VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, a very in- 
teresting editorial appeared in Rich- 
mond News Leader of Friday, July 12, 
1963. The editorial makes mention 
our distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, the Honorable 
DANIEL J. Fioop, and refers to the unani- 
mous support given by the House of Rep- 
resentatives to Congressman F1oop’s 
resolution with reference to the situa- 
tion in Panama. 

Under leave heretofore granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix 
the Recorp, I include the editorial here- 
inabove referred to, which is as follows: 

CHECK AND COUNTERCHECK IN PANAMA 


The encirclement of the United States bY 
Communist power is certainly an intricate 
chess game. But the way that the State 
Department has been playing the game in 
Panama makes it appear that the real op: 
ponents of U.S. diplomacy are to be f 
in the U.S. House of Representatives. The 
Panama Canal is a prime target of Castros 
subversion and propaganda. The game 417 
ready has reached the final moves—but the 
State Department is trying to check Con- 
gressman who want to save the Canal fof 
the United States. 

The United States took perpetual sover- 
eignty over the Canal Zone in 1903 under 
the Hay-Pauncefort Treaty. Last January, 25 
we pointed out some time ago, the State 
Department announced agreement on five 
of Panamanian President Chiari’s demands 
for sovereignty over the Canal Zone. 
of these involved giving the canal company® 
Atlantic shipping piers to the Republic 
Panama; another was the symbolic issue 
of flying the Panamanian flag in U.S. ter- 
ritory. Here's how the State Department 
played the last couple of moves: 

Check. On July 8, the U.S. House of Rep” 
resentatives, under prodding by Congress“ 
man DAN FLoop, unanimously passed legis- 
lation to preyent the Panama Canal 
Company from divesting itself of any proP* 
erty including the piers without congres- 
sional approval. Although this bill sailed 
through the House, it faces some rocky shoals 
in the Senate. Panamanian control of the 
Atlantic piers would open the zone to 
Cuban subversion. 1 

Countercheck. On July 9, the Feder# 
court in Panama dismissed an American's 
suit to bar the flying of the Panamanlan 
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flag on the zone. The background of this 
tuit goes back to February of 1960 when 
the House of Representatives passed a resolu- 
tion against display of the Panamanian flag. 
But when the House adjourned in Septem- 
the State Department arranged for an 
Executive order to fly the flag. The suit 
Just dismissed represented an effort to have 
the House's resolution enforced. 
The State Department's obvious policy is 
concede as much as possible to the Re- 
Public of Panama. The Governor of the 
Canal Zone, Robert J. Fleming, Jr., has 
Publicly ridiculed the 1903 treaty, and wel- 
Comed Abdul Hamid Abu Bakr to the zone 
for publie lectures on the seizure of the 
Suez Canal. Bakr is secretary of the Suez 
authority. The Stute Department is 
Rot only trying to check every move to save 
the Panama Canal; it is even teaching the 
Panamanian subversives the fine points of 
the game. 


President Kennedy Did Nothing To 
Reassure Captive Peoples 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Kennedy’s weak and ineffective procla- 
mation for Captive Nation’s Week did 
No to reassure those peoples en- 
Slayed by Communist Russia that they 
could hope for freedom. Until such 

‘ance is given and those who wish to 
be free can once again look to the United 
States as a beacon of hope, the cold war 

Continue and the danger of a hot, 
Nuclear war will increase. A strong and 
tree America willing to accept world 
t adership and to hold out the hand of 

Tiendship to those who desire freedom 
ad of pursuing the sniveling course 
f accommodation of the Soviet Union 
advocated by the Kennedy administra- 
is the best guarantee for peace in 

e world. 

Our present course must ultimately 
lead to either all-out nuclear war or en- 
Slavement by the Communists without a 
mot being fired to defend our freedom. 
at this connection, I would like to in- 
toute as a part of these remarks an edi- 

written by Frank Langston, news 

M t of the Dallas Times Herald. 

tio; Langston's editorial, “Captive Na- 
ns Need Reassurance,” follows: 

Captive NATIONS NEED REASSURANCE 

(By Frank Langston) 
one may talk about the Berlin wall and 
hy it Is standing there. 
Pd May discuss the merits and the dan- 
of halting nuclear weapons tests or 
darein for disarmament. We may specu- 
Upon the rift between the Soviet Union 
and Red China. 
tre ese things concern relations between the 
or € world and communism—eyen the future 
the world itself. 

But there is one group of people that 
Ponders all these questions and one more 
besides: When—and how—will they be free? 
in people number many millions with- 
i the captive nations of the world whose 


li 

— and aggresstve policies of Russlan com- 

tion am“ that have resulted in the crea- 
n of a vast empire which poses a dire 
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threat to the security of the United States 
and of all the free peoples of the world.” 

America this week—the third week in 
July—is holding its fifth annual observance 
of Captive Nations Week, an observance 
authorized under Public Law 86-90, adopted 
in July 1955 by the 86th Congress. 

UNTIL FREEDOM IS ACHIEVED 

The resolution calls upon the President 
to issue a proclamation of the observance, to 
help keep alive the desire for liberty and 
independence of the peoples of conquered 
nations and authorizes and requests him to 
“issue a similar proclamation each year un- 
til such time as freedom and independence 
shall have been achieved for all the cap- 
tive nations of the world.” 

What are these nations? 

The resolution lists these: Poland, Hun- 

Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, 
East Germany, Bulgaria, mainland China, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, 
Albania, Idel-Uhal, Tibet, Cossackla, Turke- 
stan, and North Vietnam, Cuba, and others 
now could be added. 

Many of the people in these countries still 
hope and pray for peace. Some, unfortun- 
ately, have died as patriots, fighting for their 
liberty. And some have simply ceased to 
struggle and joined the cause of their Com- 
munist masters. 

Some have never known real freedom as 
we know it. 

But many of them are men and women 
who love freedom and hate oppression, who 
want to live their own lives, to choose their 
own government and their own way of living,. 
to worship God as they see fit, to rear their 
children free from fear of dictatorship. 

They need the hope and reassurance that 
they have not been forgotten by the West. 

Has the West forgotten them? 

Instead of fully identifying ourselves with 
the freedom aspirations of the captive peo- 
ples, Western countries have shifted their 
policies somewhat toward an accommoda- 
tion with the Communist regimes in East- 
Central Europe. 


RECOGNITION AND TRADE HELP REDS 


One reason for this is the hope of a more 
rapid liberalization in the captive countries 
through increased trade and contacts. But 
such trade and recognition of the Red puppet 
governments relieve them of economic and 
political pressures that could force them to 
grant some concessions to the people. 

As a result, captive populations are less 
confident in the West and less inclined to 
resist their oppressors and Communist re- 
gimes, with added prestige, are going about 
their task of final communization with new 
confidence. 

Apathy toward the submerged nations and 
their people would bring the free world closer 
to either the brink of nuclear war or sur- 
render. 

Captive Nations Week offers the American 
people an opportunity to reassure the people 
whose countries have been overrun by com- 
munism that they have not forgotten. Our 
Government can—and should—take the ini- 
tiative in the cold war. 

It can do so by these actions: 

Eeeping the issue of Hungary on the 
agenda of the United Nations, 

Raising the question of Soviet treaty 
pledges to hold free elections in Eastern 
Europe in all negotiations with the Kremlin. 

Placing the question of denial of the right 
of self-determination to the peoples of east- 
central Europe on the agenda of every United 
Nations session, 

This week is an excellent time to empha- 
size as firmly as possible as we can that we 
refuse either a fast burial by Mao or a slow 
one by Khrushchev, that we will not com- 
promise on principles and that we intend 
to preserve peace and insure the victory of 
freedom. 
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Ideas for Peace and Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 24, 1963, I had the rare privilege of 
being a guest at the annual banquet of 
the National Youth Governors’ Confer- 
ence, Nearly all States of the Union 
were represented by young men and 
women who had been elected as “youth 
governors” for their respective States 
under a program designed to acquaint 
our youngsters in their late teens with 
the workings of our democratic system 
of government. Hawaii was represented 
by Mark Toshiyuki Yamamura of Kai- 
muki High School in Honolulu. This 
worthy and commendable project was 
jointly sponsored by the Young Men's 
Christian Association and the Reader’s 
Digest Foundation. 

The principal address at the function 
was delivered by Mr. Sterling Fisher, ex- 
ecutive director of the Reader’s Digest 
Foundation. While his address was di- 
rected at our future National and State 
political leaders, Mr. Fisher presented 
food for thought which could well be 
digested by our leaders in government 
today. I therefore offer Mr. Fisher's 
speech in its entirety as follows: 
REMARKS BY STERLING FISHER, Execurive Dr- 

RECTOR, READER'S DIGEST FOUNDATION, AT 

THE YMCA YOUTH-IN-GOVERNMENT CON- 

FERENCE, WASHINGTON, D.O., JUNE 24, 1963 

Last week at a meeting held by the Ameri- 
can Heritage Foundation in Williamsburg, 
Va., a Reader's Digest editor mentioned that 
as a small boy he had shaken, with awe, the 
hand of a man who in his youth had shaken 
the hand of George Washington, 

What a graphic expression of how young 
our country actually is. We belong to gen- 
erations which, in a sense, bestride our na- 
tional history like some giant colossus: With 
one hand we are able to reach back and all 
but Mterally touch those men who founded 
this Nation. With the other hand we can 
reach forward a few generations to help cre- 
ate an era when our children’s children may 
repeat the acts of our forefathers in founding 
a new nation. But they may establish their 
new nation on another planet, or perhaps 
even in another solar system. 

Between the two poles of past and future, 
we ourselves live in a present that is un- 
paralleled as a time of technical develop- 
ment. We live with the challenge of enor- 
mous potential development—and with the 
risk of enormous destruction. 

The direction in which we go will depend 
to a considerable degree on the attitudes 
and activities of you youth governors and 
thousands of young leaders who, like you, 
have demonstrated early in life that they 
have an affinity for and an eager interest in 
government. Lest you think this point is 
invalid, I ask you to stop for a moment and 
consider these facts: John Smith established 
the first permanent English settlement in the 
United States at Jamestown when he was 27 
years of age. When Alexander Hamilton be- 
came a member of the Continental Congress 
he was 25, and when he became Secretary of 
the Treasury a ripe old 32. Patrick Henry 
fired the Virginia House of Burgesses with 
his famous address with the challenge, “If 
this be treason make the most of it!” at the 


age of 29. Ben Franklin began publishing 
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“Poor Richard's Almanac” at 26. And George 
Washington himself was commander of all 
Virginia’s armed forces at the age of 23. 

(Incidentally, if you will pardon a small 
commercial at this point, I cannot resist 
mentioning that De Witt Wallace, who is 
editor and publisher of the Reader's Digest, 
founded that magazme when he was but 32.) 

Today we have come full cycle, it seems 
to me. During the past few days you have 
been meeting and talking with men and 
women just a few short years older than 
yourselves, who have upon them the burden 
of government at perhaps the most challeng- 
ing and most perilous time of our history. 
It won't be long before that burden passes 
to you. 

It was recognition of the tremendous re- 
sponsibility that young people are assum- 
ing—at earlier ages than any other time in 
history, save that of the founding of our 
Nation—which led the Reader's Digest 
Foundation to undertake the financial spon- 
sorship of the conference a year ago. It 
was our feeling, heartily concurred in by 
your YMCA leaders, that the opportunity to 
come to Washington and to see and question 
the operations of Government at first hand 
was among the most significant experiences 
we could possibly help you get. I hope that 
at the close of your sessions tomorrow, you 
will ee. 

I might add here that you are part of a 
vast family of young men and women, num- 
bering well into the millions, who belong to 
young organizations with which the Digest 
Foundation collaborates on projects such as 
this one. Among others are the Boys’ Clubs 
“Boy of the Year” competition and the 
Girls’ Clubs “Career Key” contest, the Boy 
Boy Scouts “Report to the Nation” and Girl 
Scouts "Community Service” awards, crea- 
tive writing contests among our Nation's 
colleges, an annual College Editor Confer- 
ence which brings to New York 250 of our 
leading campus newsmen and women, and 
the World Press Institute, in which 12 out- 
standing foreign journalists are brought to 
the United States for a 1-year program of 
work, study and travel. In addition, the 
foundation makes grants to more than 120 
American colleges for scholarship and travel 
purposes. The latest foundation project, 
which begins just 1 month from now, will be 
a 2-week Citizenship Laboratory for mem- 
bers of 4-H Clubs from 10 States. They'll 
stay at the 4-H center here in Washington 
and explore in much the way you are doing, 
the workings of our Government. 

In each of these projects, the underlying 
theme is the gathering of ideas and infor- 
mation. For the struggle we are engaged in 
today is primarily one of ideas, make no 
mistake about it. Here again a major share 
of responsibility will come to you in very 
short order, The fresh idea, the vigorous 
new approach to an old subject, these will 
be as important in the long run as men 
landed on the moon and even beyond. 

John Gardner in his fine writings on the 
subject of Excellence“ makes the point that 
the mechanic who tightens nuts and bolts on 
one of our astronaut’s missile assemblies is 
as important to the success of the operation 
as the astronaut himself. I would extend 
the point and say that neither of these two 
excellent people would be in business at all 
if someone along before them had not had 
an idea. 

Vice President Jonson said a short time 
ago: “We live in a world that has narrowed 
into a neighborhood before it has broadened 
into a brotherhood.” 

Nothing I have heard better expressed the 
paradox of our time. We have been more 
than equal to our technological challenges, 
but we have yet to meet adequately our 
social responsibilities. We have perfected 
means to destroy our world before we have 
learned fully to live in it. The technologists 
have done their Job with a high degree of 
excelence, and I do not in any sense denig- 
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rate their work when I suggest that in the 
long run, it is the men and women with 
ideas who will find for us a way to live peace- 
fully in the marvelous world our scientists 
have created. 


A Time To Speak of Many Things 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mrs, GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
John Herb, of Plymouth, Mich., in a col- 
umn in the Plymouth Mail, last week 
made the following remarks with which 
I think most thoughtful people will 
agree: 

I wonder, if our friends the walrus were 
around today, if he would find the time to 
speak of many things, A philosophy profes- 
sor of mine once remarked that man's great- 
est fear was to find himself alone. And, I 
might ask, how long has it been since you 
found a comfortable chair, leaned back and 
allowed that remarkable gift, your mind, to 
wonder about many things? Oh, tis sad, but 
I'm afraid that most of us would be forced 
to answer “not very often.” For the un- 
comfortable truth is that we are the para- 
lyzed victims of a disease known as mass 
media communication. I can remember the 
day—and I’m really not that old—when peo- 
ple sat around and, of all things, just talked. 
Ideas were tossed about, opinions formed and 
communicated to others. Recently, at lunch 
a group of us talked about the racial prob- 
lem in the United States. Now, I'm sure that 
none of us at that table left converted to an- 
other's views—but, the important thing is 
that we talked. 

It seems ironical that, while we loudly pro- 
claim the principle of freedom of speech, 
we have allowed ourselves to become intellec- 
tual mutes, unwilling or unable to com- 
municate our thoughts, to others. We are 
content to allow our elected officials, labor 
leaders, newspapers, television programs, etc., 
to do our thinking for us. Even our educa- 
tors are roundly criticized if they attempt to 
throw some intellectual meat to their stu- 
dents to chew on. 

And, where are the great letter writers, 
those people who were not afraid to put their 
thoughts on paper for others to read. Per- 
sonally, I am a great believer in dropping 
people a line and letting them know if I 
agree or disagree with them. I'm sure that, 
on many occasions, people have thought I'm 
some kind of a nut—but, at least I ceased 
to be an anonymous nut. But, don’t write 
just when you disagree. Because all of us 
love the kind word, the thoughtful act. In 
our democracy, people often talk about the 
power of the vote and the ability of people 
to change their representatives. But, very 
often by the time the change is made, the 
damage has been done. Damage which could 
have been avoided, or a courageous man 
justified, if enough people would have taken 
the time to write. Only when you do write, 
don"t be “Mr. Anonymous’'—I'm always skep- 
tical of ideas expressed by people who do 
not have the courage to sign their name. 

Perhaps our friend the walrus talked non- 
sense—but, at least he talked and he made 
people laugh. And, somehow, I'm just naive 
enough to believe that when people use those 
two distinct God-given gifts of laughter and 
conversation, even big problems can be 
solved. At least it’s worth a try—and who 
knows, In the course of your conversation 
you might even find out— why the sea is 
boiling hot and whether pigs have wings.” 


July 23 
Interest Rates and Balance of Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
Dillon and the Treasury Department, in 
their recent presentations to Congress 
and their recent actions on interest rates: 
gave a classic example of the man who 
jumps astraddle a single horse and rides 
off in two different directions. No one 
has more vigorously pumped for the 
President's proposed tax reduction re- 
forms measure; no authority has plead- 
ed more effectively for the need for en- 
ergizing and enlivening our economy. 
person’s predictions portraying the per- 
sistent specter of recession has been more 
persuasive than has Mr. Dillon's. Yeh 
this same Secretary, this same Dep 
ment, has in the last few days take? 
steps to tighten credit. Such a move has 
characteristically and promptly put thé 
brakes on the domestic economy. Whe? 
used as a counteroffensive for inflation 
it has been a reasonable and effective 
tool. Now it appears that the tool has 
a double cutting edge. The administra- 
tion is intrigued with its potential as 8 
possible deterrent to the outflow of short- 
term investment capital. Moving up in- 
terest rates on short-term investments 
at home, it is reasoned, will induce thé 
outflow to stay in the United States. 
Aside from the fact that available infor- 
mation gives less than comforting assur- 
ance that such results will follow, the 
contradictions implicit in this move vis- 
a-vis the tax reduction are potent: 
apparent. 

We cannot accept the quieting assur- 
ance of Mr. Roosa that the 0.5-percent 
increase in the Federal Reserve System 
discount rate will not effect the “w: 
interest rate structure.” Such an obser- 
vation is about as accurate as 
water will not run downhill, 

Increase in the discount rate repre 
sents an additional cost of doing busi- 
ness for the banks. Who do you sup- 
pose is going to pay this cost? Why, the 
banks’ customers naturally, the borrow” 
ers. And, who are these borrowers, 
Consumers, other financial leaders, an 
commercial credit sources, of course. 
The ultimate payer of this cost will be 
John G. Public, the consumer, regard- 
less of what avenue of financing be pur 
sued. For those sources not tied direct“ 
to the banks for a portion of their fund 
ing the usual competitive factors of th 
marketplace will assure their advance. 
We feel that a present accurate predic” 
tion can be made that the Department 
encouragement to the Federal Rese: 
bank to increase discount rates to 
bankers of the United States, will vers 
shortly reflect an observable increase 
the “whole short-term interest 
structure,” within the domestic economy: 
Such an increase will represent an add” 
tional curb on an already seriously ham 
pered economic growth situation. 

The real cat out of the bag” exposule 
of the inconsistency in the Treasury posi 
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tion is illuminated by the candid quo- 
tation contained in the Wall Street 
Journal story of July 10 of this year. 
Quoting the Secretary, the Journal 
States: 

The possibility of this kind of interest rate 
&ction having little effect on the economy is 
hinged on the tax bill. 


Now we take this to mean that the 
Secretary here could be admitting the 
Validity of Chairman Martin’s position 
that the “heaviest cloud over the econ- 
omy at present is the balance-of-pay- 
Ment problem.” It would appear that 
the administration is now willing to 
gamble off a portion of the tax increase 
effect for economic expansion in another 

ish in the battle for a better bal- 
&nce-of-payment position. However, we 
May lose sight of the fact that by pre- 
arranging a portion of the tax cut bene- 
fits by this indirect earmarking of a 
Portion of the tax cut money for the 
lending segment of the economy, in 
effect, there is a preempting of the de- 
Cision of Congress as to what “mix” of 
benefits in the tax reform would best 
Serve the national interests. 

No informed person should be unmind- 
ful of the perplexing complexities and 
the built-in frustrations that our pres- 
ent fiscal position in international af- 
fairs holds. Nor should we be unmindful 
Of the paradoxes posed by the superim- 
Position of our domestic economic 
Challenges. However, we respectfully 
Submit that the program set.forth in 
the President’s recent message contains 
& proliferation of temporary plugs for a 
Continuing perforated dike which stands 
between the United States and the out- 
flow of its gold, 

We must acknowledge the ingenuity 
and inventiveness of the staff of both 
the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board in manipulating the inhouse ma- 
terials to jerry-build a defense against 
the continued outflow of capital funds. 
To the administration’s credit they fully 
Tecognize this fact as reflected in the 
final paragraphs of the President's mes- 
Sage of July 17, 1963. 

Obviously, the limited expansion of 
the world’s gold reserve and the unlim- 

d future expansion of the world's 
®Conomy and trade poses the real and 
Undamental problem. The pressures of 
Competition for the existing gold supply 
Will not cease because of the temporary 
Measures currently being taken. The 

€nuity and sophistications of the 
capital control centers are far too re- 
Sourceful, The growing demand for the 

to support the productivity and 
industrialization of the nations of the 
World will stimulate that resourceful- 
It can be predicted now that we 
“ee only at the beginning of a jerry- 
t structure answering to the new 

5 eats just around the corner, unless 
ne more flexible, fluid, and effective 
hternational monetary structure, with 
real velocity propensity, is provided. We 
2 the boys with their fingers in the 
1 sey at the old dike but what we should 
e to know is that the architects and 
engineers are working at the real solu- 


tion to be found only in the new 
Structure, 
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Dollar Goes Down Under Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, as is 
the case with many other subjects, our 
President apparently knows nothing of 
sound finance or sound economics. His 
recent move to put up the “Kennedy 
Wall” by taxing American investments 
in foreign securities is a complete re- 
versal of the foreign trade policy which 
he espoused with a Madison Avenue cam- 
paign when the Foreign Trade Act of 
1962 was being considered. 

Yesterday's Wall Street Journal gives 
insight into this strange change of 
direction: 

DRAMATIZING THE DOLLAR'S DISTRESS 


I want to make it clear that, in solving its 
international payments problem, this Nation 
will continue to adhere to its historic advo- 
cacy of freer trade and capital movements.” 

That's what President Kennedy said last 
week. Then he proceeded to propose a 15- 
percent tax on investments in foreign secu- 
rities. Whatever else may be said about it, 
this is a restriction on free capital move- 
ments. 

And whatever the President may have in- 
tended, this and other proposals surely spot- 
light the depths of the dollar's troubles. 
They also leave the im: that the ad- 
ministration really does not understand why 
America, in 12 of the past 13 years, has been 
able to balance its international Income and 
outgo only by dipping into the gold that 
backs up our dollar. 

A major factor—if not the major factor 
in this chronic payments deficit is the Gov- 
ernment's own huge spending abroad. A lot 
of this spending goes for foreign aid, and 
there's growing agreement that much of this 
aid is misdirected and unavailing. Yet the 
President proposes no real cutback in aid 
outlays; he merely would force foreigners to 
spend somewhat more of their aid dollars in 
the United States. Whatever modest help 
this may be to our balance of payments, it 
hardly squares with our “historic advocacy 
of freer trade.” 

Most of the rest of the Government's over- 
sea outlay is military spending, and Mr. Ken- 
nedy does say that this spending will be 
trimmed a bit over the next couple of years. 
But it seems certain the reduction could ma- 
terlalize sooner and go a good deal deeper if 
our allies would assume their fair share of 
the burden of the West's defenses. And it 
should be obvious by now that they will do 
so only when Uncle Sam stops picking up 
their part of the tab. 

Still another reason for the payments de- 
ficit has been the persistent policy of keep- 
ing money plentiful and cheap, both in re- 
cession and recoyery. The idea is that when 
business is bad easy money will turn things 
around, and when business is good easy 
money will make it get even better. It 
didn’t work out that way in the depression 
thirties, and in the past couple of years it 
hasn't produced the rate of growth the ad- 
ministration is seeking. 

What it has done has been to encourage 
both Americans and foreigners to invest rel- 
atively more abroad, where higher interest 
rates are available. The Government seems 
well aware of this, and yet it still shrinks 
from strong countermoves, still clings to easy 
money as an economic stimulant. 
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It’s true that the Federal Reserve raised 
the discount rate last week, indicating that 
short-term interest rates may head slightly 
higher. The proposed investment tax also 
would force foreigners to offer higher long- 
term rates if they want to borrow in the 
American market. But the President, in 
arguing for the tax, emphasized that there's 
to be no such interest rate rise for domestic 
borrowers. In other words, we're going to 
try the treacherous trick of tightening money 
for foreigners while we have even more easy 
money at home. 

However much misunderstanding there 
may be about all of this in Washington, 
foreigners understand these things all too 
well. 

They can see, for instance, that the invest- 
ment tax may well be self-defeating. ` For 
US. investments in foreign securities pro- 
duce a return flow of income, a flow that has 
been rising sharply. Last year it came to 
$800 million, not far from the $1.1 billion that 
Americans invested in new foreign securities. 
In the long run the income almost surely 
would surpass new investment. 

Foreigners, furthermore, recognize flags of 
distress when they see them; they've flown 
them for their own currencies often enough. 
Like a bank that’s in trouble, the United 
States proposes to limit withdrawals. In 
such circumstances, what will a German, an 
Englishman or anyone else think about the 
safety of investment he has made here? Or 
about the wisdom of investing any more 
funds in the United States? And will his 
confidence be inflated by the knowledge that 
America, for the very first time, plans to 
borrow from the International Monetary 
Fund? 

Even so, these moves might accomplish 
something if the Government would accom- 
pany them with steps toward fiscal and 
monetary responsibility. Specifically, by 
making more meaningful cuts in its own 
spending and by abandoning its easy no- 
tions about easy money, But time will run 
out if the Government instead relies mainly 
on gimmicks that dramatize the dollar's 
distress. 


Boy Scout World Jamboree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Boy Scouts World Jamboree will take 
place August 1 through 11. Over 12,000 
Boy Scouts and leaders from 76 free 
nations will gather on the historic plain 
of Marathon, Greece, for the 11th World 
Jamboree—the free world's largest non- 
political youth event. 

The American contingent is made up 
of 629 Boy Scouts and on July 19 it was 
my pleasure to greet those fine young 
men who are the delegates from Nassau 
County, N.Y. They are: Richard D. 
Barr, Eagle Scout, of 14 Locust Lane, 
Glen Head, N.Y.; William M. Dunn, Life 
Scout, of 27 Red Maple Drive North, 
Wantagh, N.Y.; George Frooke, Eagle 
Scout, of 21 Central Drive, Plandome, 
N. V.; Arthur W. Gruhn, Ist class Scout, 
of 480 Windsor Place, Oceanside, N-Y.: 
William K. Norton, Life Scout, of 66 
Andrew Road, Manhasset, N.Y.; and 
Ralph L. Searles, Eagle Scout, of 76 
Park Avenue, Port Washington, N.Y. 
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The American contingent has been 
organized into 16 troops. A 17th Amer- 
i troop from the transatlantic coun- 
cil, Boy Scouts of America, which makes 
Scouting possible for American military 
and other families stationed in European 
and Mediterranean areas, will join the 
contingent at Marathon, 

In keeping with Scouting self-reliance, 
the cost of the trip for each delegate— 
$990—was earned by the Scouts them- 
selves through a great variety of after- 
school and summer jobs. Some local 
scholarships helped but only partially. 
In Scouting a young man learns to pay 
his own way and stand on his own feet. 

It is refreshing and reinvigorating to 
observe the activities of this wonderful 
organization of Boy Scouts and its world 
jamboree comes at a most significant 
time. 


Carl Vinson’s Great Record on Capitol 
Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial appeared in the Kansas 
City Star of Tuesday, July 16, 1963: 


CARL VINSON’S Great RECORD ON CAPITOL 
Hm. 


For more than one-fourth of the life of 
this Republic, Representative CARL VINSON, 
Democrat, of Georgia, has been heppin“ 
run the country. “Heppin” is in the color- 
ful Vinson vernacular, Today this extraor- 
dinarily powerful, long-time chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee will have 
served continuously in Congress for 48 years, 
8 months and 13 days. He thus takes over 
the House record held by the late Speaker 
Sam Rayburn. (Senator Cari HAYDEN, 
Democrat, of Arizona, is the all-time con- 
gressional champion for seniority with serv- 
ice of more than 51 years.) 

Shrewd and homespun are words often 
used to describe Cart Vinson. His comforta- 
ble old-shoe style presides over the tautest 
legislative ship in Washington. In formal 
session, even the more senior members of the 
large committee speak only when they have 
the word from the throne—Uncle Caru’s 
throne. 

Somehow the old gentleman, who will be 
80 in November, manages to be both high- 
handed and lovable. The love he inspires is 
based on his quaint, foxy grandpa manner 
and his absolutely incorruptible integrity. 
He is a practical man, still spry and agile in 
the give-and-take of politics, but he sticks 
to the firm governing principles of the 
Founding Fathers who would have recognized 
Cart Vinson as one of their own kind. 

Over the last half century, no one has had 
more to do with fashioning the shield of the 
United States. With no background of 
military service, Visson has specialized in de- 
fense legislation since shortly after he en- 
tered Congress in 1914. He has struck terror 
in many a gold-braided and bestarred com- 
mittee witness, 
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While putting the Nation’s strength first 
always Vinson is renowned for his large 
number of military Installations in his home 
district and in the State of Georgia. A daring 
general is once alleged to have remarked 
within the hearing of the doughty chairman 
that one more defense base in Georgia would 
sink the State. Undoubtedly the Armed 
Forces have found the native clime of Vinson 
unusually well suited to their training and 
operations, : 

This same clime has produced one of the 
most useful and dedicated lawmakers of the 
20th century. Cant, VINSON’s personal phi- 
losophy is that, “You've got to stay busy 
and keep abreast of the times.” The most 
senior Member of the House is trundling 
along on his record-setting day as though he 
has a lot of priceless service to the Republic 
still ahead of him. 


A Signal Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, resi- 
dents in Connecticut and, in particular, 
the Fifth Congressional District, are very 
happy to know of the appointment of 
Dr. S. Dillon Ripley of Litchfield as 
executive head of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. As a Litchfield resident and as 
director of the Peabody Museum at Yale 
University, Connecticut residents have 
long known of Dr. Ripley’s work and 
have been proud of his accomplishments. 

We all look forward to a period of 
fruitful achievement for the Smithso- 
nian Institution under his direction. 

The Waterbury-Republican of July 16, 
1963 rightfully termed Dr. Ripley’s ap- 
pointment “A Signal Honor.” The edi- 
torial of this title and date follows 
herewith: 


A SIGNAL Honor 


The appointment of Dr. 8. Dillon Ripley 
as executive head of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution brings honor to our State. 

Litchfield can be justly proud of this na- 
tive son who has been selected to head one 
of our justly famous and important mu- 
seums—the Smithsonian Institution. Any- 
one who has visited the Smithsonian has al- 
ways come away impressed with the broad 
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coverage of its operation. A day spent there 
in anybody's life, young or old, is a day well 
spent. It is a fascinating experience. TO 
what seems to amount to the curatorship of 
this great collection Dr. Ripley will bring 
his vast wealth of knowledge, as well as 
the inquisitive mind which first caused him 
to study the habits of wildlife at close hand. 

Research has always been espoused by the 
Smithsonian Institution. Its new director 
will certainly take advantage of this for Dr- 
Ripley has spent a good deal of his working 
life in and out of the most inaccessible places 
digging out information on rare species of 
birds. In the field of ornithology he is prob- 
ably one of our best-informed men today- 
If you postpone your next visit to the Smith- 
eonian to 1964, it can be enjoyed all the bet- 
ter by the knowledge that its intimate affairs 
are being managed by a man from back 
home. 

This American institution which came into 
existence through the generosity of an Eng- 
lishman, James Smithson, who never set foot 
on the soil of the United States, serves 8 
very fine purpose In this field of research and 
furthermore it does not selfishly withhold 
such information it may come into posses- 
sion of, but shares it with the rest of the 
world. We feel sure that Dr. Ripley 
more than live up to its rich tradition along 
these lines and will contribute materially to 
its work through his own individual efforts 
in research. 


Constitutional Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to report the people of the 
District of Kentucky overwhelmingly 
support constitutional government and 
would rather solve problems with 1 
individual initiative instead of looking 
the Federal Government as a cure-all- 

I thank the people of Louisville 
Jefferson County for their cooperation 
in helping me to be a better Represents- 
tive in Congress by giving me their opin- 
ion and views on some of the major issues 
we face, 

Mr. Speaker, based on over 16,000 re- 
plies, the results of my questionnaire 
follow: 


1. Should a Federal old-age medical care program be instituted with social security tuxes? 31.0 | 62.3 87 
2. Do you believe the Federal budget should be kept in balance during peacetime years? 82 5 7.3 | 30 0 
3. Do you favor the admission of Red China into the United Nations 114) 816] og 
4. Do you have confidence in President Kennedy’s ability to handle our foreign policy?--.----| 44.1 | 301] 1 
5. Do opa approve of the policy of selling military equipment to Communist-controlled coun- Soles 53 
6. Should the Committee on Un-American Activities be abolished?. ` 71.1 7.4 
7. Do you support President Kennedy’s proposal for a Domestic Peace Corps? 30.3 48.7 12 
8. Do you favor an income tax cut w. would result in a bigger national debt that is, with- a3 
Hin ) !, ß, èͤ . ͤ 13,8 | 80.4 É 
9, Do you favor President Kennedy’s proposal for Federal ald to the transportation industry?_| 17.4 | 50.0 | 2 
10. po yoa 18 that labor unions should be subject to the antitrust laws to the same extent as ani ue 7.6 
—. ͤ ae hs nd r O ß et Te 
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Former President Perez Jimenez 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, HENRY c. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, only 
few more days remain before Secretary 
Y State Rusk must hand down his deci- 
8 whether or not former President 
N Jimenez is to be extradited back to 
€nezuela, to be delivered into the hands 
of the Betancourt leftist government. 
de wie the unctuous protestations that 
konu be given a fair trial, you and I 
w that, if he is sent back, he goes to 
ost certain death at the hands of his 
Political enemies. 
Sed Would like to think that the admin- 
ation has an open mind on this ex- 
controversial case. When we 
55 dealing with an ex-President, it has 
Ways been the custom of our Govern- 
1 t to assume that his alleged offenses, 
male in office, were political, and hence 
Re extraditable under our extradition 
N aties. In the whole history of our 
Tation, we have never yet delivered a 
to American ex-President, who came 
US asking political asylum, into the 
dad, of his political enemies for liqui- 
tion. Why this is now proposed in the 
ite of former President Perez Jimenez 
One of the occult mysteries of the New 
Frontier. Can it be that the turning over 
Jimenez was the price which 
ypto-Communist President Romulo 
Betancourt demanded of President Ken- 
NY at their closed-door meeting last 
Ovember? 
henna the mind of the administration 
by already been made up was indicated 
R Pr interview with Attorney General 
Kennedy, published in El 
this O—New York—a few weeks ago. In 
interview, Attorney General Ken- 
— 2 is reported by El Diario to have 


We will be able to deliver him (Perez 
a mmer) to the Venezuelan authorities in 

ery short time. 
un the time the Attorney General made 
Stil] Statement, the extradition case was 

in the courts. 
fact is, there has been something 
fuelly about this Perez Jimenez case 
un the beginning. Perhaps the most 
tact wolesome thing about the case is the 
eta] that, from the outset, Attorney Gen- 
of oo cnnedy has permitted the law firm 
ber n & Burling, the senior mem- 
Dear which is the President’s adviser, 
the Acheson, to prosecute the case in 
Sec cderal courts. Could it be that the 
dent acle of the law firm of the Presi- 
Be 5 intimate, Mr. Acheson, acting as 
hes*hcourt's counsel in the case, has 
tome” Weighted the scales against 
er President Perez Jimenez? 

The Attorney General's report on the 
Rüministration of the Foreign Agents 
tor stration Act of 1962 indicates that, 
1961, Covington & Burling received 
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from the Betancourt government the 
amount of $180,843.87. Af this rate, if 
receipts for 1962 and 1963 were available, 
the total would mount to a formidable 
figure. 

Fortunately, there is a vast public in 
the United States which does not believe 
that U.S. foreign policy must be tailored 
to please political chameleons like Rom- 
ulo Betancourt. A different view on 
the extradition of Perez Jimenez was 
voiced by the Miami News, May 14, 1963: 

A decision by the U.S. Supreme Court yes- 
terday brings the day closer when the Secre- 
tary of State must decide whether or not to 
ship the former dictator, Marcos Perez Jime- 
nez, back to Venezuela. 

It is our opinion that there is more at stake 
in this case than the future welfare of one 
man. At issue is whether the United States, 
having granted a man political asylum, is 
now ready to withdraw this asylum. If our 
country does this, it would seem to be a 
precedent-setting reversal of policy. 

The time to decide whether or not the 
United States is going to extend its hospital- 
ity and protection to repudiated dictators 
like Perez Jimenez is when they first ask 
permission to enter the country, not when 
their political opponents ask for their re- 
turn. This is something the State and 
Justice Departments should keep in mind 
when the situation arises again, as it very 
well might. 


Another voice which might well be 
heeded by Secretary Rusk is the voice of 
Judge Robert Morris, president of the 
Defenders of American Liberties and 
former general counsel for the Senate 
Subcommittee on Internal Security. 
Certainly, if any living American sees 
through the doubletalk and the mas- 
querades of hard-bitten Communists 
who pretend to be liberals, it is Judge 
Morris. He says: 

May 21, 1963. 


Re Gen. Marcos Perez Jimenez. 
Hon. Dean RUSK, 

Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I write this for the Defenders of 
American Liberties on behalf of the right of 
asylum and its on the status of for- 
mer head of state for Venezuela, Gen. Marcos 
Perez Jimenez, 

In 1948 the current President of Venezuela, 
Romulo Betancourt, was overthrown by a 
group led by General Jimenez. In 1954, Gen- 
eral Jimenez was in turn overthrown by 
President Betancourt. Each of the two has 
been highly praised by U.S. Presidents while 
in office. President Kennedy has recently 
praised President Betancourt in very lavish 
terms on the occasion of his visit to the 
United States. 

In 1954, General Jimenez was—according 
to reports—awarded the highest rank of 
Commander in Chief of the Legion of Merit 
by the United States for his “sound invest- 
metn policies.” He was also praised by Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles. 

The right of asylum is a very precious asset 
in these troubled times when Communists 
and other despots overthrow governments 
with violence and terror. It is a right that 
should be preserved by our example and by 
practice. If it should fall into desuetude as a 
result of our noninvocation in such cases as 
General Jimenez’, some of the heads of state, 
now our allies, may well be the losers in 
the years ahead. 

Distinctions such as that between right 
and left, which unfortunately characterizes 
the difference between General Jimenez and 
President Betancourt pale into insignificance 
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by the solemnity of the right of asylum it- 
self which should be preserved. 

General Jimenez has been, until his re- 
cent apprehension, residing in Miami Beach 
with his wife and four daughters. He re- 
cently said: “It is my hope and desire that 
the U.S. Government will continue to allow 
me to live peacefully and quietly here with 
my family, as I have done the last 3 years, 
in order that my daughters may continue 
their American education, and that my wife 
and.I may be part of this community.” 

It is hoped that the United States will 
honor the tradition of asylum in this case 
and keep alive this important ingredient of 
international law. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT MORRIS. 

Mr. Speaker, there is more to this 
Perez Jimenez extradition case than the 
more legalistic fulfillment of our extra- 
dition treaty. Venezuela under the weak 
administration of Romulo Betancourt, 
stands today upon the very crater edge 
of communism. Betancourt, despite all 
the abject aid which he has been given 
by the State Department, had made no 
serious effort to wipe out the Commu- 
nists who are ready to take over Vene- 
zuela. When Prof. Philip Taylor, of 
Johns Hopkins University, visited Ca- 
racas on May 14, 1963, at the invita- 
tion of the American Embassy, to par- 
ticipate in a seminar, he was so shocked 
by the half-heartedness of Betancourt’s 
handling of the Communists that he is- 
sued a public statement urging Betan- 
court to arrest Gustavo Machado and 
Eduardo Machado, the two official lead- 
ers of the Venezuelan Communist Party. 
What happened? Professor Taylor, by 
order of Betancourt's Minister of Inter- 
nal Affairs, was expelled from the coun- 
try. And so invertebrate is the State 
Department and the Caracas Embassy in 
its dealings with Betancourt that, to 
date, no official protest has been made 
against this outrage against an Amer- 
ican scholar. 

To send the former President Perez 
Jimenez in chains into this explosive 
situation would be the greatest contri- 
bution which the United States could 
make to Venezuelan communism. It 
would be a public sign that the United 
States was not following a sincere anti- 
Communist policy in Venezuela. It 
would be a weak admission of American 
neutrality in the struggle between the 
Communists and the anti-Communists 
in Venezuela. 

I am making no judgment as to his 
past activities. The fact is that what 
he has done or has not done is beside 
the point in the issue at stake. Like 
him or not, former President Perez 
Jimenez is today the symbol of anti- 
communism in Venezuela. He is the only 
public figure who has strength enough 
to be a rallying point for the scattered 
Venezuelan anti-Communists. Because 
this is true, he is hated and feared by the 
leftist groups which now rule Venezuela. 
Is the United States now to be a party 
to the liquidating of this symbol? I 
cannot believe that even the State De- 
partment can stoop to such a decision. 
The United States must honor its com- 
mitment made to Perez Jimenez when 
he was granted political asylum. 
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Civil Rights Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I support 
President Kennedy's request to Congress 
for effective civil rights legislation. I 
admire the firmness of his determination 
to carry out his commitments to remove 
barriers to equality and justice which 
some of our American citizens still face 
today, a hundred years after the issu- 
ance of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. 

My bill, H.R. 7224, contains the Presi- 
dent’s proposals, Mr. Speaker, and with 
permission. to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to insert my testimony 
before the House Judiciary Committee 
on July 17, 1963: 

‘TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN JAMES C. HEALEY, 
or New Yous, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY, U.S. HOUSE oF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 
Mr, Chairman, Iam grateful for this oppor- 

tunity to present to you and members of your 

distinguished committee my views on HR. 

7152, your omnibus civil rights bill and my 

own bill, H.R. 7224, containing the Presi- 

dent's civil rights proposals. As you know, 
my bill, H.R. 7224, is identical to your bill, 

Mr, Chairman. I am here to testify in favor 

of these proposals and to urge approval by 

your committee. 

As you know, I was one of the sponsors of 
the anti-poll-tax legislation passed in the 
87th Congress, which when approved by 
three-fourths of the State legislatures, will 
become the 24th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 

You also have before your committee my 
bill, H.R. 2095, to eliminate unreasonable 
literacy requirements for voting; and my bill, 
HR. 6639, to extend the Civil Rights Com- 
mission and to broaden the scope of its 
duties. These pro are both incorpo- 
rated in our omnibus civil rights bill. 

Mr. Chairman, 100 years ago Abraham 
Lincoln issued the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion assuring freedom and equality to all 
Americans. One hundred years later, some 
of our people are still deprived of these 
rights. Across our Nation we are seeing evi- 
dence of impatience of some of our American 
citizens who are victims of discrimination. 
And the rest of the world watches while we 
preach to them about freedom. 

There should be no partisan politics here; 
we must support our President. Congress 
must enact legislation to lay the guidelines 
for solutions to the various phases of this 
problem. Failure to do so will weaken the 
fabric of this Nation at a time when it needs 
its full A 

. te 1 Tope that 1908 will go down in 
annals of memory as the year in which the 
U.S. legislative conscience came to grips with 
that perennial splotch on American moral- 
ity—racial discrimination—and took the lead 
in providing substance to the promise of 
emancipation made a 100 years. ago. 

Under the aegis of the commerce clause 
and the 14th and 15th amendments to our 
Constitution, the U.S. Congress must trans- 
form its concern over a troubled and an- 
guished situation into positive remedial ac- 
tion, - 


What is desperately needed is legislation 
providing effective, not piecemeal, legal tools, 
with which our citizens who are victims of 
discrimination will be able to prosecute 
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against the daily abuses that are heaped 
upon them, 

The erupting civil rights crisis has injected 

a sense of urgency into this session of Con- 
gress and our adjournment date should not 
be set until action is taken on this problem. 
Congressional inertia in this area of our na- 
tional life would be tragic. As our President 
has put it so adroitly: 
. “In short, the result of continued Federal 
legislative Inaction will be continued, if not 
increased, racial strife, causing the leader- 
ship on both sides to pass from the hands of 
responsible and reasonable men to purveyors 
of hate and violence, endangering domestic 
tranquillity, retarding our Nation's economic 
and social progress, and weakening the re- 
spect with which the rest of the world re- 
gards us.“ 

The President's proposals, which we have 
presented in our bills, Mr, Chairman, are the 
most sweeping of any President on civil 
rights since the Emancipation. His program 
incorporated in our omnibus bill, is an ad- 
mirable attempt to remove the barriers which 
some of our citizens have faced the past 100 
years—barriers which will stand in the way 
of enjoyment of full citizenship, to which 
every American is entitled, and which is guar- 
anteed in his birthright. 

There are those who regard the President’s 
proposals as too much, too soon, as too am- 
bitious an undertaking, especially in terms 
of success. I think not. They offer the 
Congress a set of solutions that should be 
acceptable to all men and women of good 
will. They are not designed because of mere 
economic, social, or diplomatic considera- 
tions. They were designed out of the knowl- 
edge that to insure the blessings of ÜUberty 
to all is the primary prerequisite in a dem- 
ocracy, in a government, of and by, and for 
the people. z 

Our basic commitments as a nation and a 
people, our conscience, our sense of decency 
and human dignity, demand that we try to 
eliminate discrimination due to race, color, 
religion. To eliminate it is (1) not to prac- 
tice it, and (2) not to tolerate it on the part 
of others. If we are successful in eliminat- 
ing discrimination in our great country, 
other countries will look to us for haying 
given substance to the dream of freedom and 
equality. If we do not, then we have lost 
our dignity and leadership both at home 
and abroad. 

Our civil rights bill demands urgent and 
effective action by Congress to assure justice 
and equality for all of our citizens. The 
struggle is not that of the Negro alone. No 
American should be denied his basic rights 
to work, eat, vote, to learn, and to live where 
he chooses. A century after the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, no American should 
have to demonstrate for his right to admis- 
sion to a dining room, a school, or a theater. 

Legislative relief is needed in the areas of 
voting. education, employment, and public 
accommodations. It has been in these 
spheres of activities that the American 
Negro's struggle for full equality has been a 
frustrating one. 

Legislation cannot change a person's prej- 
udices. If color discrimination were to dis- 
appear overnight, the Negro’s low economic 
status would still handicap him. But legis- 
lation can work to eliminate conditions that 
handicap the Negro. And this is where we 
have a responsibility in the U.S. Congress. 

Limitation of the exercise of that right to 
vote according to race serves no other pur- 
pose than to put into doubt the rendition of 
justice to the Negro citizen and the protec- 
tion of his rights. A government not elec- 
torally responsible to one segment of our 
national citizenry, seriously jeopardizes the 
very essence of our representative democracy 
and the political life of the Nation as a 
whole. ; 

Under the provisions of our civil rights 
bill, Mr. Chairman, voting protection in 
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Federal elections would be strengthened br 
providing for the apportionment of tempo 
rary voting referees, and by speeding up vo 
ing suits. For States having the lite 
test, a presumption of qualification to vote 
would be created by the completion of 
sixth grade by any applicant.” The co } 
tutionality of such a provision is beyond | 
reproach; Congress has within its purview ol 
constitutional powers the power to reguls 
the manner of holding Federal elections 

Mr. Chairman, with regard to the el 
tion of unreasonable literacy requireme? 
for voting, I would like to quote from M | 
testimony before your committee in the 87%" f 
Congress: It is a known fact that unrest 
sonable literacy tests have been used u 
justly to deny the right to vote. Education 
is a reliable gage of literacy, but how m 
education? At what point should 
standard be set? My bill establishes n 
minimum line at the completion of the sist | 
grade in schools * * this a rensons 
demarcation point, and I belleye the mon j 
effective device is the one in my bill. 4. 
consists of establishing an objective stand, 
ard by which an individual's literacy may b 
judged. This eliminates the intrusion 
bias or prejudice * * * it requires the 44 
termination of fact, rather than a judgment 
or an interpretation.” | 

Title I under our omnibus civil right? 
proposal would further require that if @ j | 
eracy test is used as a qualification for 
ing in Federal elections, it shall be wr! 
and the applicant shall be furnished, UP% 
request, with a certified copy of the test al 
the answers he has given, 

The Civil Rights Act of 1957 provided 100 
the Attorney General's power to bring 
action in the Federal courts where there 
reasonable grounds to believe discriminate 
was being practiced at the polls. A 1 
Civil Rights Act should enlarge upon © 
and empower the Attorney General to int 
ate civil proceedings when asked to do 3 
a complainant financially unable to sue "| 
“further the orderly progress of dese; \ 
tion in public education.” This provisio, 
would go a long way in ridding the path © | 
progress of mala fide desegregation. . 
would be more in keeping with the proposi, 
tion articulated by the highest tribunal xi 
the land, that integration via the “all del 
erate speed” formula doesn’t mean that 
should take forever. President Kennet! 
observed in his TV-radio talk to the Natio” | 
“Too many Negro children entering seg” | 
gated grade schools at the time the S 
Court handed down its decision 9 years 
will enter segregated high schools this 
having suffered a loss which can never 
restored.” m 

A second look at some of the language | 
the 1954 decision of Brown v. Board of Ed U 
cation serves as a reminder of the urge?’ 
need for this particular provision. The | 
preme Court said that attendant with vet 
regation as practiced in public schools ting 
runs the pernicious likelihood of satura 
the Negro child psychology with a “f 
of inferiority as to their status in the os 
munity that may affect their hearts * s 
minds in a way unlikely ever to be und 
Constituting a denial of equality of opp” 
tunity to learn, tbe maintenance of segre) 
gated school houses was held to be a via 
tion of the tee of the “equal pro 
tion of the laws” in the 14th amendment. 

Title II of our bill proscribes discrimi] 
tion in public establishments such as BO 
and motels engaged in furnishing l | 
for guests traveling interstate; movie tes 
ters and other public places of entertain 
ment which present forms of amuseM®..¢ 
which move in interstate commerce tra 
and restaurants and stores that extend 10. 
services, facilities and the like, the subst®” 
tial portion of which has moved in in | 
state commerce, for sale or hire to a substa 
tial degree of interstate travelers. Arbitr®?| 
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Practices guided by racist considerations in 
area create nothing but unjust hard- 
hips and inconveniences for the Negro citi- 
den. He is forced to stay at hotels of infe- 
rior quality, and travel great distances to 
Obtain any kind of satisfactory accommoda- 
or food service. He is limited in his 
complete enjoyment of the free flow of com- 
erce, I feel that when a private owner 
®Ppeals to the public for patronage, he has 
Ro right to draw the color line. 
nation in the field of public ac- 
commodations should find no quarter of 
Impathy or tolerance in our National Legis- 
lature. As it contributes to an artificial re- 
Striction of interstate commerce, it can best 
removed by congressional action invoked 
der the commerce clause. In addition, 
tive action can be justified by the 
equal protection clause of the 14th amend- 
t: as these particular vehicles of private 
duterprise are licensed by the appropriate 
State authorities to engage in their particu- 
Activity, discriminatory practices found 
therein take on the character of State action 
And therefore fall within the limits of the 
lth amendment, 

y Americans travel widely; millions 
travel each year, from place to place, State 
to State, and are often subjected to dis- 

tion. Organizations—tfraternal and 

essional—holding conventions face racial 
ent, In our increasingly urban- 
ed society, brought closer together by mod - 
ên communications and transportation, 
Pederal economic and social legislation—un- 
thinkable possibly in the 18th century—has 
become essential today. These provide a 
legal basis in the clause of the Constitution 
Biving Congress power to regulate com- 
Merce, among the several States.” 
Critics of the public accommodations sec- 
tion level the charge that legislation of this 
would amount to an unconstitutional 
hindrance to property rights. The sound- 
Ress of this argument is tenuous to say 
the least, for when was the right to prop- 
Ke considered to be absolute? President 
mnedy answered his critics by saying that: 
argument that such measures con- 
zutute an unconstitutional interference 
nan Property rights has consistently been 
jected by the courts in upholding laws 
du zoning, collective bargaining, minimum 
smoke control, and countless other 
Measures designed to make certain that the 
of private property is consistent with 
Public interest“ * indeed, there is 
age-old saying that ‘property has its 
as well as its rights’; no property 
who holds those premises for the pur- 
ie of serving at a profit the American pub- 
~ at large, can claim any inherent right 
exclude a part of that public on grounds 
race or color.” 
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da © commerce clause, in the light of to- 
y's social and economic structure, de- 
to a uniform national “rules of access 
Public accommodations.” 
pit: Chairman, a further provision of the 
title IV—provides for the establish- 
d t of a Community Relations Service, the 
ties of which would be to work with re- 
to State and local bi-racial committees 
‘ alleviate racial tension. The value of such 
chee cannot be emphasized enough. 
king the power of subpena, it would 
trise and assist local officials in improving 
è communication and cooperation between 
races. By so doing, the Service would 
nf & long way in helping to preclude recur- 
uces of racial crises. 
0 T have already mentioned the Civil Rights 
\ ‘Smmission; Title V will extend and broaden 
të powers. With regard to title VI, our 
Government provides financial as- 
datance or backing for many programs and 
®ctivities administered by local and State 
Bovernments, and by private enterprises. As 
Member of the U.S. Congress, it is my privi- 
lege and responsibility to vote on these pro- 
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posals and I fee] the activities and benefits 
of such programs should be available to 
eligible recipients without regard to race or 
color. This should also apply to the em- 
ployment practices of the organizations in- 
volved, public or private. Title VII author- 
izes the President to establish a Commission 
on Equal Employment Opportunity, to pre- 
vent discrimination against employees or 
applicants for employment because of race, 
color or religion or national origin, by Gov- 
ernment contractors and subcontractors, and 
by contractors and subcontractors participat- 
ing in programs or activities in which direct 
or indirect financial assistance is provided by 
the Federal Government, 

Unemployment falls with special cruelty 
on minority groups, and creates an atmos- 
phere of resentment and unrest; the results 
are delinquency, vandalism, disease, slums, 
and the high cost of providing public wel- 
fare and of combating crime. I support 
the President's requests for more vocational 
education and training for our illiterate and 
unskilled. It is programs such as the man- 
power development and training program 
which assist in reducing unemployment. 

Mr, Chairman, our President has spoken 
out; he has followed through on his prom- 
ises and commitments. He has called on us 
here in Congress to enact sound and effective 
legislaton to provide justice and equality for 
all Americans. We have never been faced 
with such a challenge in terms of moral in- 
tegrity, We should not hesitate, but act 
swiftly, to take the battle for civil rights 
out of the streets, and enact: legislation 
which will eliminate the necessity for seg- 
ments of our citizenry to march in groups to 
demand equality. 

The primary reason racial discrimination 
in America must be ended is not because of 
a clause in our Constitution, or as we some- 
times hear, because of Communist challenge, 
but because racial prejudice and discrimina- 
tion are fundamentally wrong. Our Judeo- 
Christian heritage, our sense of how man 
should treat his brother, our democratic 
ethics—our basic commitments as a nation 
and a people—should make us want to elimi- 
nate a practice not compatible with the great 
ideals to which our democratic society is 
dedicated. 

Mr, Chairman, thank you for letting me 
appear before your committee. I urge 
prompt and favorable action by the Judi- 
clary Committee, and pledge my support 
when the civil rights bill comes to the floor 
of the House of Representatives. 


Tax Reliefs and the Burden of College 
Costs—An Analysis by Allan M. Cart- 
ter, Vice President, American Council 
on Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the interest of many Members 
of Congress in a variety of proposals pro- 
viding tax relief for the cost of college 
education, I am inserting in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an excellent article 
on this subject by Dr. Allan M. Cartter, 
vice president of the American Council 
on Education. 

Dr. Cartter is himself a distinguished 
economist and was, before assuming his 
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present position with the American 
Council of Education, dean of the Grad- 
uate School at Duke University. 

Dr. Cartter's article will appear in the 
Educational Record in October 1963 but 
because of the interest of Members of 
Congress in the financing of college edu- 
cation, I believe it should be made avail- 
able at this time. 

The American Council on Education, 
which is the chief spokesman for col- 
leges and universities in the United 
States, neither favors nor opposes tax 
reliefs but the officers of the council do 
feel the pro’s and con’s of this issue 
en be the subject of public discus- 

on. 


Dr. Cartter's article follows: 


Tax RELIEFS AND THE BURDEN OF COLLEGE 
Costs 


(By Allan M. Cartter) 


Thirty years ago the cost of college educa- 
tion was a matter of direct concern to a 
relatively small fraction of the Nation’s fami- 
lies. Today, however, the quiet revolution 
which has swept the educational scene is be- 
coming more and more apparent as an in- 
creasingly significant proportion of the popu- 
lation must face the problem of financing 
college education. Whereas a generation ago 
only one out of seven young men and women 
entered college, today nearly one-half of this 
group are entering, and the percentage con- 
tinues to rise. 

Charges for tuition and fees have risen 
rapidly in the same 30-year period as the 
colleges and universities have attempted to 
cope with rising instructional and nonaca- 
demic costs in a time of expanding enroll- 
ments. A representative sample of 50 well- 
known private colleges and universities indi- 
cates an increase in tuition from $250 in 1930 
to nearly $1,200 today ($375 to $1,575 for the 
Ivy League schools). Although tuition is 
substantially lower in public institutions, 
the rate of increase has been equally rapid. 
No relief is yet in sight, for it is estimated 
that tuition will rise by another 50 percent 
in both private and public Institutions over 
the next decade, 


The concern over high college costs is 
shared alike by those who have to shoulder 
the financial burden and by the colleges and 
universities themselves, who fear that rising 
tuition charges may turn away the type of 
student they most wish to attract. The 
political reaction to these concerns has been 
refiected in the growing popularity of bills 
to give tax relief to the parents of college 
students through increased exemptions, de- 
ductions, or outright tax credits, 


TAX RELIEF FOR PARENTS 


About 10 years ago when the current rash 
of tax-relief proposals for parents of college 
students began, most observers assumed that 
these were home-consumption bills designed 
to impress a Congressman’s constituents. 
By introducing such a bill, he could show 
that their representative had attempted to 
do something about the burden of college 
costs, while at the same time not endanger- 
ing the public exchequer since there was no 
likelihood that such a measure would even 
get a hearing in committee. In the last ses- 
sion of Congress, however, perhaps related 
to the failure to pass legislation aiding higher 
education, about 100 bills for such tax relief 
were introduced over the 2 years. In the 
first 8 weeks of the present 88th session more 
than 90 bills were read and sent to commit- 
tee; as of June 15 the total had risen to 114 
(96 originating in the House, and 18 in the 
Senate). The rash is approaching epidemic 
stage, and the rough treatment received by 
the administration’s omnibus education bill 
and the general tax reduction bill in com- 
mittee hearings somewhat increases the like- 
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hood that tax proposals to ease the burden 
of college costs may get a real hearing this 
year. 

There is an aura of illusion surrounding 
most of the college-cost/tax-reduction pro- 
posals, and considerable confusion as to their 
real effect. To some this is a means 
of granting Federal aid without expanding 
Government spending programs, to others 
it is a way of making the pricing system more 
effective in the realm of education; to some 
it is a way of giving preferential treatment 
to the parents of students in private (and 
parochial) schools and colleges, to others it 
is a sensible means of broadly sharing the 
costs of training skilled manpower from 
which all of seciety benefits; to some it is 
a fair and equitable means of aiding parents 
who are already making a great personal 
sacrifice, to others it is a nefarious scheme 
to aid the rich and overlook the poor, 

VARIETY OF VIEWPOINTS 


If one questions at random one's friends 
ana acquaintances, those with children in or 
college almost invariably are in 
— of such a tax reduction, and those who 
are unmarried or who have grown children 
are frequently opposed. Those with high 
incomes tend to favor the time-tested deduc- 
tion theme, and those with middle incomes 
lean toward democratic across-the-board tax 
credits. Parents with children in low-tuition 
public institutions usually favor plans which 
cover all educational expenses, those with 
children in private institutions come down 
on the side of tuition plans, Catholics and 
white southerners tend to favor inclusion of 
all levels of education (for quite different 
reasons), while those in regions with strong 
public school traditions tend to favor limit- 
ing such a program to the college level. 
These conflicting views are not surprising, 
and are in keeping with the diversity of 
interest-groups which makes a democratic 
process reasonable and viable in its resolu- 
tion of conflicting preferences. A fair judg- 
ment of such proposals can be made, how- 
ever, only if one has a clear view of alterna- 
tives, their implications, and their relative 
cost. Most public discussions of college- 
cost/tax-reduction proposals have avoided 
the subject of cost, and have overempha- 
sized the benefits received, 
A SUMMARY OF CURRENT PROPOSALS 


fall into two main categories: 
Those favoring a deduction from adjusted 
gross income before calculating tax lability, 
and those proposing a deduction of some 
fraction of costs directly from one's regular 
tax liability. In the former case there are 
two subcategories: Those proposals to raise 
the standard exemptions, and those allowing 
the deduction of actual educational cost 
from adjusted gross income, 

Although there are a wide variety of pro- 
posals in each category, for purposes of illus- 
traton it is simplest to take the most typical 
plans affecting only the college level: 

I. Deductions from adjust gross income 

A. Increased exemptions: The most typical 
proposal is to increase the exemption allowed 
the parent of a college student to $1,200 
through an enlarged or added exemption. 
This provides a tax reduction ranging from 
$120 a year for those paying at the 20-percent 
marginal tax rate to $546 for those in the 
91-percent bracket. 

B. Deduction of actual educational cost: 
These proposals permit the deduction of 
actual cost (either tuition and fees only, as 
in the case of about a dozen proposals, or all 
educational expenses including board and 
room as proposed in nearly 20 bills). 
The resulting tax reductions vary widely de- 
pending upon the level of actual cost and 
the marginal tax rate. 

II. Tax credit plans 


The representative plan would permit a de- 
duction of 30 percent of the actual cost of 
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tuition, fees and books directly from one’s 
tax liability. With actual costs ranging from 
perhaps a low of $200 a year in some public 
institutions to about $1,600 in leading private 
colleges, tax reductions would range from $60 
to $480. 

At some intermediate income level a tax- 
payer would be relatively indifferent as to 
which of these three plans were in effect, 
since the benefits would be about equal. 
High income families (above the 30-percent 
tax bracket) gain most from proposals in 
category IB, low-middle-income families in 
the 20-percent tax bracket gain most from II 
(if their children are in a high tuition in- 
stitution) or from IA (if their children are in 
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an institution where tuition, fees and books | 
amount to less than $400). Families with no 
tax lability, resulting from some combina- 
tion of low parental income and/or many de- 
pendents, receive no benefit from any of thes? 
plans. f? 
COMPARISON OF FOUR FAMILIES i 
To see more clearly the benefits under vari- 
ous conditions, take the case of four families | 
each with two children and each having otb” 
er deductions equal to about 10 percent of 
their total income. The families in the table 
are approximately those in the 25th, 
75th, and 90th percentiles (from the bot- — 
tom) in the distribution of family personal 
income. 


A comparison of benefits from tux relieſ proposals | 


Total personal income ä 
e = art ET 
Normal income ta 


TA—Tax saving from added $000 exemption. rt 


1B—Tax saving froin deduction of actual ane cost: 


h) All costs, $1,000 example _.-_____- 
II- Tax saving from tax credit: 

(a) Tuition only, $1,600 example 

(b) Tuition only, $300 example. 


If two dependent children were attending 
college at the same time the tax savings 
would be correspondingly larger for all ex- 
cept family 1, which exhausts all or most 
of its saving on the first child. 


NATIONAL COST OF VARIOUS PROGRAMS 


In 1954, when the resolutions committee 
of the tax section of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation issued a proposal for a 30-percent tax 
credit plan, it was estimated that the cost to 
the Federal Government in lost tax revenues 
would be approximately $120 million. Since 
1954, however, the number of students en- 
rolled in college has increased by about 2 
million, college tuition rates have increased 
nearly 100 percent, and the increase in per 
capita incomes has pushed most taxpayers 
into higher tax brackets. If the same 1954 
tax credit plan were put into effect In 1964 
it is estimated that its current cost would 
be nearly $500 million. The projected in- 
creases in enrollment, tuition charges, and 
incomes would raise the figure to approxi- 
mately $800 million by 1970. 

Of the representative proposals described 
above, IA would cost in the neighborhood of 
$450 to $500 million, IB would cost $475 to 
$525 million if limited to tuition, fees and 
books, or $700 to $800 million if all educa- 
tional expenses were included. 

THE IOWA PLAN 

Representative ScHwencet, Republican, of 
Iowa, introduced a novel Iowa plan bill in 
January designed to create savings funds 
in anticipation of college costs, Under his 
(and ToLLerson's, Republican, of Washing- 
ton, companion) bill, each year until a child 
reaches 18 a parent could purchase an ap- 
proved educational investment certificate 
from his local bank, savings and loan asso- 
ciation, or insurance company for $50, and 
deduct the full cost from his income tax 
payment. At the end of 18 years the value 
of these certificates, including accumulated 
interest, would be about $1,400, which could 
then be redeemed only as the student-bene- 
ficiary incurred costs at an institution of 
higher education. Any funds not used be- 
cause of death of a child, nonattendance at 
college, or failure to complete 4 years of col- 
lege work in good standing, would revert to 
the Treasury. Congressman SCHWENGEL also 
proposes a $100 per year tax credit for the 
parent while the dependent child is in col- 
lege. 

If enacted, the Iowa plan would encourage 


Family 1 | Family 2 
$3, 500 $6, 000 
750 3,000 
150 6 
120 120 
150 300 
80 60 
1 500 
150 200 | 
bet 150 4s0 
90 0 


the growth of a sizable savings fund over the 
ensuing 18 years. (He suggests also the 
creation of State boards to authorize the 
lending of these funds to needy students cr re 
to educational institutions.) If the parents 
of 50 percent of the Nation's children par- 
ticipated in the savings plan—and there 
would be no incentive not to participate 
since the Federal Government would be 
bearing the entire cost through lost tax reve 
nues—total annual contributions to | 
funds would be about $1.7 billion. The oe | 
fund would grow to about $30 billion in 1 
years, then rise or diminish as the ratio 
the under-18 population to the college-® 
population rose or declined. The total cos 
of the Iowa plan (investment certificates and 
tax credits) to the Government would 
about $2 billion per year immediately, rising 
to about $3 billion by 1980. è 

The Iowa plan has one major appeal—t™ 
encouragement for parents to plan far 925 7 
for their children's education but it has 
number of serious drawbacks. It is by is 
the costliest of all the proposed tax scheme: 
and it does little to alleviate the current ts 
burden on parents since its full benef a 
would not be felt until about 1982, At 
time when the Nation is attempting to 
ulate investment and consumer spending ip 
the interests of economic growth, this Pro- 
posal would represent a drag on the econom! 
by substantially raising the rate of sa 
If the Federal Government were to in ) 
its deficit by an added $2 to $3 billion tH 
savings effect would be neutralized, but w 
doubts that the Republican Congressmen canes 
from Iowa and Washington intended this 
a corollary to their proposal. “Will the cur? 
exaggerate the disease?” 

HIGHER TUITION 


Although tuition charges have advance 
rapidly over the last decade, the dreads. 
real burden on the parents of college st 
dents has been a retarding factor. A 
reduction program which shifts part of ene 
burden from the parent taxpayer to 5 
Federal Government is therefore likely on 
result in a more rapid increase in tuition 
charges. In contrast to the direct aid | 
colleges and universities proposed in — 
administration's education bill in this i 
the previous session of Congress, the oni | 
way that institutions will be helped in th 05 
critical needs by a tax credit or tax deduct® | 
program is through an immediate d- 
in tuition charges, Many educators who ® 
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Vocate tax reliefs do so explicitly with the 
aim of raising tuition levels. This, they be- 
lieve, is a more practical way of aiding pri- 
vate institutions without embroiling Con- 
gress in endless debates over the public/pri- 
vate and church/state issues. 

Thus, what the parent who bears the bur- 
den of college costs views as a partial cure“ 
May turn out to be quite illusory, and in fact 
the disease may be worsened for those who 
Would not be substantially helped by such 
tax reductions. 

In recent years increasing concern has been 
expressed over the wastage of talent in the 
United States. No other country in the 
World has more than about 12 percent of its 
collegeage youth enrolled in higher edu- 
Cation, yet the United States of America has 
Managed to provide this opportunity for 40 
Percent of its youth today, While we can 
take pride in having raised the percentage 
Attending college from 15 percent in prewar 
days to 25 percent in 1950 and to 40 percent 
today, it is by no means certain that the 
Tight 40 percent are attending. Much has 
been written about dropouts in the last few 
years, yet dropouts (strictly defined as 
those students who fail to complete a broad 
Schooling unit such as high school, or un- 
dergraduate college) are a less serious prob- 
lem than the nonentrants (i.e. those who 
graduate from high school but do not ever 
enter college). A high college dropout rate 
must be expected in a higher educational 
System where approximately 30 percent of 
the college entrants come from the bottom 
half of their high school class. A large 
Number of dropouts are not lost to college 
education, for many of them shift to an- 
Other institution better suited to their needs 
and interests and complete their degree 
Studies. 

FAILURE TO ENTER COLLEGE 


A more disturbing fact is that about 30 
Percent of the top quarter of high school 
Students never enter college. Failure to en- 
ter is more closely correlated with economic 
Position of the family than is dropping out 
in midschool (where noneconomic factors 
appear to play a decisive role). 

Illustrative. of attrition at various levels 
are the 1960 census data. If we divide the 
Nation's college age youth into three ap- 
Proximately equal groups by level of fam- 
ly income, we find the following. In the 
lowest income third, out of every 100 youth, 
approximately 66 reach the senior year of 
high school, 56 graduate, and 10 enter col- 

For the middle income families, out 
Of 100 youth 90 reach the senior year of 
high school, 79 graduate, and 34 enter col- 
lege. For the top third of families 83 out 
Of 100 reach the senior year, 78 graduate, 
and 55 enter college. Expressed in another 
Way, about two-thirds of high school grad- 
Uates in high-income families enter college, 
about one-half in the middle income class, 
and less than one-fifth from the lowest in- 
Come group. 

These figures suggest that the greatest 
loss of potential talent is in the lower in- 
Come group, and this is precisely the group 
Which will be least aided by income tax re- 
liefs. This does not necessarily argue against 
tax reliefs, but it indicates that only a part 
Of the problem can be tackled in this man- 
ner, and a larger scholarship program for the 
talented but needy student will be necessary 
if greater inequities are not to be created. 

THE ALTERNATIVE OF SHIFTING THE BURDEN 

FORWARD 

All of the proposals discussed above take 
for granted that the major burden of col- 
legs costs should be upon the parent. They 
Propose that the Government share the cur- 
Tent cost through tax reliefs, or by a pay- 
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now-go-later, layaway variant. In recent 
years, however, we have come to view higher 
education as an investment in human capi- 
tal, an investment which over the last cen- 
tury may have been as responsible for eco- 
nomic growth as capital investment in plant 
and equipment. 

A number of proposals have been suggested 
to spread the costs of college over the recipi- 
ent's future earning span, rather than back 
to the parent, although a broad plan of this 
nature has not been put before the Congress. 
Some proposals call for long-term, low-inter- 
est Government loans, repayable over 15 or 
20 years. It is not possible for a commercial 
lender to offer as favorable terms, or to fi- 
nance what might be a $10 or $20 billion 
loan fund. Collection problems would be 
difficult for Individual States because of the 
mobility of college graduates. The Federal 
Government is the only agency which could 
finance such a program, and repayments 
might be administratively handled along 
with annual income tax returns. 

Another type of proposal would provide 
funds for the student while in college, and 
then impose a small income tax surcharge 
on future earnings. For example a student 
might be permitted to borrow $2,000 over 4 
college years on the condition that he agree 
to add to his income tax payments an amount 
equal to 1 percent of his taxable income un- 
til age 65. For the average college graduate 
this would mean payments of only about $50 
a year immediately after graduation, rising 
to $150 or more in later years. The risks of 
earning a small or large income in later life 
would be shared by all participants, and the 
program would be self-sustaining—although 
the Government would have to provide loan 
funds in the early years before repayments 
were Sufficient to cover current student needs. 

IMMEDIATE BENEFITS 


Unlike the Iowa plan where funds would 
be set aside immediately and full benefits 
reaped only two decades later, immediate 
benefits would accrue from the above type 
of education installment credit. Such a pro- 
posal would be in keeping with current Fed- 
eral policy to increase spending as a stimu- 
lant to the economy, and insofar as it 
resulted in more talented persons getting an 
advanced education it would be an effective 
national investment for furthering economic 
development. 

Tax relief proposals to ease the burden of 
college costs may come to nought again this 
year, but if there was ever a time when they 
had a good chance of a fair hearing in Con- 
gress, 1963 is the year. If major education 
bills again run afoul of the church-state 
shoals, and if the administration's tax bill 
founders on the reform issue, such a meas- 
ure may be thrown in as a temporary life 
preserver. If it should once reach the floor 
of Congress it is likely to receive wide bi- 
partisan support, for like motherhood and 
the home few would wish to oppose tt on 
the record. The administration has made 
a strong case this year for both aid to higher 
education and for tax cuts to spur economic 
growth, thus the public is In an expectant 
mood. A general tax reduction bill with a 
deduction or credit for college costs appended 
to it would hardly be one the President could 
veto. 

The major advantage of a tax deduction or 
tax credit proposal is that It is a means of 
aiding higher education without direct Gov- 
ernment payments; thus it avoids the pos- 
sible charge of Federal interference and 
skirts the church-state issue. It aids the 
colleges and universities, however, only if 
they increase their tuition corre- 
spondingly, in which case the taxpayer will 
find his benefit illusory. Although many 
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educators favor such tax reliefs, they are 
aware that they will be in the uncomfortable 
position (analogous to the steel industry in 
1962) of having to raise their prices to get 
any real benefit from such a measure. 

In addition to the problem of illusory 
gains for taxpayers, other criticisms have 
been made of such proposals. The Treasury 
Department sees this as another attempt to 
erode the tax base, creating a poor precedent 
for other special (and perhaps equally 
worthy) interest groups. The administra- 
tion is convinced that economic growth can 
best be stimulated by lowering tax rates and 
thus stimulating personal incentive; added 
deductions or outright tax credits would 
reduce revenues without achieving lower 
marginal tax rates. If deductions or credits 
are tied to tuition payments some critics 
will charge that this favors the high-tuition 
private institutions; total college costs ap- 
pear to be a fairer index of the burden on the 
parent. Unless a substantial scholarship 
program is mounted simultaneously, a large 
number of the most needy students would 
not only be no better off, they would be worse 
off as tuition charges rose. Critics will also 
make much of the fact that under the pro- 
visions of almost every tax reduction pro- 
posal except the Minnesota plan half or 
more of the benefits would go to the high- 
est income 20 percent of families. The 
highly progressive benefits result from the 
high proportion of children In these families 
who attend college, and their choice of high- 
tuition colleges. In the case of tax deduc- 
tion proposals (but not tax credits) the 
benefits are even more skewed in favor of 
upper income groups because of their high 
marginal tax rates. 

THE ALTERNATIVE 

The alternative of shifting the burden of 
college costs forward to the student in his 
later earning years avoids most of the criti- 
cisms above, but does not seem to have the 
same appeal to Congress. The loan provi- 
sions under the National Defense Education 
Act are quite limited in amount and are 
intended primarily for persons interested in 
teaching as a career. One might hope that 
& serious study would be made by Congress 
of various proposals for shifting the burden 
forward-in-time before giving consideration 
to the more costly tax relief measures. 

The mixed bag of tax proposals now be- 
fore Congress needs a careful public sorting 
and weighing which it has not adequately 
received. It would be a great mistake to 
view such proposals as cure-all substitutes 
for any other Federal action in the realm of 
higher education, for the task facing higher 
education in the decades ahead in providing 
expanded opportunities for a college-age 
population two or three times as large as 
today’s is vastly greater than these measures 
can possibly solve. Educators, lawmakers 
and parents should give serious consideration 
to the under review, analyzing 
their implications and weighing the alterna- 
tives, for 1963 may be the year in which they 
will be put to the vote. 


One Nation Under God 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, on July 4, 
in my hometown of Gadsden, Ala., was 
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held an outstanding celebration on the 
birthday of our Nation. It was a patri- 
otic and religious service sponsored by 
the Episcopal Church of the Holy Com- 
forter. 

The program was under the direction 
of one of our most outstanding ministers, 
the Reverend John T. Speaks, the rector 
of the Church of the Holy Comforter of 
Gadsden. 

On this occasion, I had the honor and 
privilege of presenting my highly es- 
teemed colleague from Alabama, the 
Honorable ARMISTEAD SELDEN, as the fea- 
tured speaker. 

Congressman SELDEN’s address on the 
subject, “One Nation Under God,” is a 
gem and I think should be read by every 
Member of the Congress, the executive 
and the judicial, as well as all liberty 
loving citizens of our country: 

One Nation UNDER Gop 


Today we commemorate the birth of the 
spirit of our Nation. The key to understand- 
ing the greatness of America lies in our cele- 
bration of July rather than October 19— 
as our national holiday. 

For on July 4, 1776—187 years ago today— 
& spiritual force came to life with the adop- 
tion of the Declaration of Independence by 
the Continental Congress. Consider the fact 
that what occurred that day did nothing to 
alter the materlal balance of power between 
the colonies and the King. As a result of 
the adoption of the Declaration, the Colonies 
did not in fact become independent of the 
King—only in spirit. 

It took 5 long and arduous years of strug- 
gle and sacrifice for Americans to win their 
independence in fact. On October 19, 1781, 
Lord Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown— 
and only then was the Nation born. Yet we 
commemorate, as our national holiday, not 
the military victory at Yorktown—but the 
spiritual victory at Philadelphia. 

It would be well for us and for all Ameri- 
cans to reflect today, on this 187th anniver- 
sary of the Declaration, on the reasons why 
July 4, and not October 19, is our national 
holiday. There is more to this question than 
simple historic accident, as a reading of the 
Declaration itself will reveal. 

The Declaration begins with the acknowl- 
edgment that mankind's inalienable rights 
are determined by “the laws of nature and 
of nature’s God"—that they are rights en- 
dowed by our Creator. The Declaration ends 
with an appeal to the Supreme Judge of the 
world and “with a firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence.” 

Thus was the Spirit of 76“— the spir- 
itual force that has since altered world his- 
tory—firmly based on a belief in the trans- 
cendent Spirit of a Divine Creator. Our ob- 
servance of July 4 as the American national 
holiday acknowledges this spiritual heritage. 

Today Americans everywhere pay homage 
to the victory at Philadelphia. Yet there 
are those among us who seem to have for- 
gotten—and would have future generations 
of Americans forget—the spiritual origin and 
meaning of this holiday. 

American independence—our right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness—was 
finally sustained at Yorktown. But the 
cannon at Yorktown did not give Americans 
their independence—any more than the 
rockets of today give us our way of life. Our 
freedom and our system are the gifts—the 
endowment—of nature's God. and our pres- 
ervation of these gifts, from Yorktown to the 
present, stems from our “firm reliance on 
the protection of Divine Providence.” 

Without this reliance, there would have 
been no military victory at Yorktown in 
1781. For what sustained our revolutionary 
fathers was not firepower, of which they had 
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little compared to their adversaries—but 
faith. And although today, 187 years later, 
American firepower is second to none in the 
world, only our faith can truly preserve our 
freedom and our system for future gener- 
ations of Americans, 

Today, then, we mark the birth of an 
ideal, the products of a generation which 
had faith—faith in God and in the God- 
given rights of man. Those who believe that 
the benefits of this ideal—Life, Liberty, and 
the Pursuit of Happiness—can exist for 
Americans without this faith do not truly 
understand the spirit of ‘76. Their mate- 
rialistic ideology, left unchecked, could 
achieve what tyrants from George the Third 
to Nikita Khrushchev have failed to do—de- 
stroy our freedom and our system. 

This is the same materialistic philosophy 
that holds love of country, like faith in God, 
to be an outmoded sentiment. The mate- 
rialist who cannot recognize America’s spir- 
itual tradition ultimately spurns the concept 
of patriotism itself. For American patriot- 
ism—our love of country—is forever linked 
to the concept of divine providence. The 
spirit of America could not have come to 
life without this faith. It cannot survive 
without it. 

In 1776, Americans were short on firepower 
but long on faith and love of country. Their 
cause prevailed, despite overwhelming odds. 
Today, July 4, 1963, the same cause is threat- 
ened by the most massive, formidable tyran- 
ny in world history. Compared to the ag- 
gressive 20th-century threat of Communist 
tyranny, the 18th-century tyranny of George 
the Third was petty. In potential firepower, 
however, we face our Communist enemy on 
terms which our forefathers would have 
envied. 
mightiest Nation in the world. If we lose 
then, the judgment of history must be that 
while our cause was right—and our fire- 
power great—our faith was not up to the 
challenge of the time. 

Without faith it is said, the people are 
blind. And if our faith is not up to the 
challenge of the times, our vision of the 
dangers confronting us becomes blurred. 
The ultimate evil of communism is its ma- 
terialistic ideology. But if America itself 
falls victim to materialistic ideology, how are 
we to come to grips with this evil? 

It is one thing to separate state from 
church. It is another to attempt to separate 
state from God, Our form of government is 
founded on separation of state from church. 
But we separate state from God to our peril 
and to the peril of our country. 

One hundred and eighty-seven years after 
the spiritual triumph of Philadelphia, we 
Americans face a godless enemy—but an 
enemy, nevertheless, dedicated in its pur- 


That purpose is simply stated. It is to 
bury us—to bury the United States as a 
country—to bury the American system as a 
way of life--to bury Americans as a free and 
independent people—and to bury the God- 
given spirit of 76, replacing it throughout 
the world with the materialistic spirit of 
Marxist-Leninism. 

As chairman of the House Subcommittee 
on Inter-American Affairs, I am- especially 
aware of the dangers of the Communist ef- 
fort to bury freedom in our neighboring 
Latin American countries, 

Khrushchev knows that if he succeeds in 
stifling the spirit of liberty among our Latin 
neighbors, then the United States—the bas- 
tion of the Western Hemisphere and the free 
world—becomes more vulnerable. 

In the time of the American Revolution, 
Paul Revere rode the countryside to warn 
patriots that the forces of tyranny were on 
the march—"The Redcoats are coming.” 

Today the enemies of American liberty do 
not come to battle in bright red coats, to the 
roll of drums, Communist techniques are 


America is physically strong—the 
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undercover and subversive—and it is more 
difficult to arouse our people to their dangers. 
The aggressors of 1776 with their red coats 
and muskets were repelled by alert and 
courageous Americans, The subversive Com- 
munist of the 1960’s can only be 
repelled by firm action taken by an alert and 
courageous American leadership. 

The framers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence knew that freemen cannot do busi- 
ness with tyrants. So long as tyranny has 
power to challenge the rights of freemen, 
peaceful coexistence—whether it be with @ 
George ITI or a Nikita Khrushchev—is a false 
illusion, 

In 1776, the tyranny of the Crown could 
not be bought off or repelled by wishful 
thinking. Nor can the Red tyranny of 1963. 
And, like Patrick Henry, we must also recog- 
nize that although there are those who cry 
“Peace, peace—there is no peace,“ there can 
be no true peace for Americans until, like 
their forebears, they face up to the tyranny 
of the times, 

Americans of 1963 must also be alert to the 
devisive forces within our own country which 
seek to destroy our institutions by resort to 
mob and community disorder. The street 
demonstrations which have spread through- 
out the country recently—and have taken 
place in our State and in your community— 
threaten to lead Americans into a different 
form of tyranny—to the odious tyranny of 
the mob. 

In standing guard against the tyranny of 
totalitarian communism we must take care 
not to fall victim to mob tyranny. Mob- 
ocracy is the enemy of all Americans—re- 
gardless of race, religion or creed. And those 
Americans who advocate or encourage mob 
action to attain their narrow political ends 
are undermining the foundations of our 
Republic. 

Nor can there be any doubt that these 
demonstrations—by dividing the American 
people and diverting our national energies 
at this cirtical time—serve the ultimate pur- 
pose of our Communist enemies. 

In 1776, the ideals at stake between the 
Colonies and the King were universal—but 
the field of combat was limited. Today both 
the stakes and the arena are universal. Had 
the Colonies lost their struggle against the 
King, there still might have been hope that 
their ideal of human freedom would sur- 
vive—to rise again another year, But if we 
spiritual inheritors of the Declaration of In- 
dependence were to submit to the Commu- 
nist tyrant which threatens us today-— then. 
indeed, a Dark Age—the darkest age in 
human history—would descend upon man- 
kind. 

We, therefore, are the champions of free- 
dom not only for our own cause—but for the 
cause of all freemen. And if we fail—if our 
faith weakens and our reliance in divine 
providence falters—we will have been guilty 
of the greatest moral irresponsibility in 
history. 

“If we study the history of Rome and 
Carthage,” said our fellow American, Win- 
ston Churchill, who today stands as the 
symbol of the bond between modern-day 
England and America, “we can understand 
what happened and why. It is not difficult 
to form an intelligent view about the three 
Punic Wars; but if a mortal castastrophe 
should overtake the British nation and the 
British Empire, historians a thousand years 
hence will still be baffied by the mystery of 
our affairs.” 

“They will never understand,” Churchill 
warned his countrymen in 1938, “how it was 
that a victorious nation, with everything in 
hand, suffered themselves to be brought low 
and to cast away all they had gained by 
measureless sacrifice and absolute victories— 
gone with the wind.” 

When these words were spoken a quarter- 


‘century ago, the British Empire stood at the 


pinnacle of power and prestige throughout 
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the world. The words proved prophetic for 
Churchill's Britain in 1938. Their meaning 
can still be prophetic for Churchill's America 
in 1963. 

“Now is the time,” declared Churchill, “at 
last to rouse the Nation. Perhaps it is the 
last time it can be roused with a chance of 
Preventing war, or with a chance of coming 
through to victory should our efforts to pre- 
vent war fall. We should lay aside every hin- 
drance and endeavor by uniting the whole 
force and spirit of our people to ralse again 
& great * * * nation standing up before all 
the world, for such a nation, rising in its an- 
cient vigor, can even at this hour save civill- 
zation," 

It is ironic, but yet fitting, to paraphrase 
the words of a man who, like Jefferson, is 
both a great Englishman and a great Ameri- 
Can—the only person since colonial days to 
share these two national titles—in summing 
up the 1963 challenge and opportunity facing 
—5 the heirs of Jefferson and the Spirit of 

6. 

Now indeed is the time to rouse the Na- 
tion, to lay aside every hindrance, and by 
Uniting the whole force and spirit of our 
People to rise again in the vigor of the men 
at Philadelphia and at Yorktown. For such 
& nation, and only such a nation, can at this 
hour save civilization. 


Kennedy Confusion Hits New Low in 
Latest Tax Proposal 
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HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
Passing of each day I become more and 
More fearful that the United States can- 
Not survive for too much longer the fail- 
Ures, mistakes, confusions, and contra- 
dictions of President Kennedy and his 
thoroughly befuddled economic advisers. 

The completely inept solution sug- 
gested in his recent message on balance 
of payments and the series of conflicting 
Orders which followed within the next 
Several days should prove to the Ameri- 
Can people that with the Kennedy ad- 
Ministration in the White House the 
Nation is completely without able or ef- 
fective leadership. In such a tragic cir- 
Cumstance it is up to Congress to exert 
its full legislative responsibility under 
the Constitution without giving any 
additional powers to the President so 
that the Nation may be preserved. It is 
Only the strength of our system which 
has enabled us to prevent complete col- 
lapse under the bungling of the Presi- 
dent for the past 3 years. Our only hope 
is to prevent him from taking the kind 
of rash action which would wreck the 
Country until the people have a chance to 
remove him next year. 

The recklessness and the ignorance of 
the administration in trying the easy 
Way out of the balance-of-payments 
Crisis is clearly shown in the following 
editorial, “Going Off Halfcocked” in 
today's issue of the Wall Street Journal. 

Gornc Orr HALF-COCKED 

When somebody in the administration, a 
Week or so ago, came up with the bright 
Suggestion for a special tax on Americans 
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who buy foreign securities, it apparently 
looked like a nice, simple idea. 

After all, we do have a balance-of-pay- 
ments problem, due to the fact that too 
many dollars are going abroad. And after 
all, one part of the problem is the fact that 
some Americans buy foreign securities. 

True, the dollar loss from the purchase of 
foreign securities is tiny compared to the 
Government’s huge foreign spending (which 
we are constantly reminded is an “invest- 
ment") or compared to the withdrawal of 
foreign funds frightened from this country. 
Also, investment abroad brings returns here. 
Still, wouldn’t it be helpful to reduce what 
foreign security buying there 18? 

And what better way to do it than with 
a little tax on such transactions? It's a 
much more moderate measure than a gold 
embargo, or devaluation, or direct prohibi- 
tions on the transfer of funds abroad, all 
of which had been broached in council. An 
“Interest equalization tax“ (nice phrase, 
that) would not have the same violent effects 
as these other measures, and it would be 
fairly simple to administer. 

Well, that’s the way it seemed when the 
idea was adopted, sold to the President and 
hurriedly presented to Congress. But since 
then, things have been happening. 

One of the first things that happened, last 
Thursday afternoon, was a query from 
knowledgeable people in the New York se- 
curities markets. How, pray, were the stock 
exchanges going to open any of their foreign 
securities, many of which have been traded 
in this country for years, come Friday morn- 
ing? 

Nobody had thought of that. And appar- 
ently nobody in Washington had thought 
either of the possible effects on the stock 
exchanges of a situation in which these for- 
eign securities, a number of them really blue 
chip stocks, were paralyzed. There was a 
very real risk that the demoralization would 
spread to the rest of the market. 

So there was much rushing around, and 
by nightfall Thursday the Treasury had 
issued an emergency amendment to the 
President's emergency proposal. There’d be 
a 30-day “grace period” for securities on 
listed exchanges. 

This, of course, immediately created an 
anomaly—discriminatory treatment for all 
the other issues not listed on the big ex- 
changes—and confounded confusion. And 
the confusion was quickly felt abroad. 

In London, in Amsterdam, in Toronto, in 
Tokyo—in all the complicated and interre- 
lated machinery of the international finan- 
cial market system—there were immediate 
repercussions. The Tokyo market plum- 
meted in the sharpest drop it has experi- 
enced since World War II. In Canada the 
repercussions were felt all the way to the 
highest government officers. 

Nobody had thought of that either. Treas- 
ury officials concede that they were sur- 
prised by the severity of the reaction among 
our Canadian neighbors; surprised, but in 
a mood to dismiss it. As late as Friday 
afternoon they had no intention of chang- 
ing anything, 

By the weekend, however, they changed 
their minds again. This simple and ee 
little tax had brought to W. 

Governor of the Bank of Canada, the Dep: 
uty Minister of Finance and the Canadian 
Under Secretary of State. From this hur- 
Aa meeting came another amendment to 

the foreign securities purchase 
a won't apply to “new” Canadian 

Immediately, another quirk in the crazy 
quilt. If you buy an existing foreign se- 
curity from an American, no tax. Buy it 
from a foreigner, a 15 percent tax. Buy a 
“new” Canadian security, from an Amer- 
ican or a Canadian, no tax. Buy a new is- 
sue from some other country, pay the tax. 
Or, anyway, that’s the way it was up to a 
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moment ago. Probably be different to- 
morrow. 

The irony of all this is that all these 
shocks to the world security markets, all 
this confusion, all these political blows de- 
livered to our friends, will at the most have 
but a small effect on the balance of pay- 
ments. Even on the basis of very crude 
guesses, the security purchase tax will af- 
fect only $150 million out of a deficit run- 
ning at more than $3 billion a year. 

This alone makes it a very reckless pro- 
posal. But what is truly staggering about 
it is the plain evidence of the record that 
it was put forward without any real aware- 
ness of its possible complications and re- 
percussions, 

The world's money markets, where in the 
final analysis the fate of the US. dollar 
will be decided, are delicate and complex. 
They are no place for men to go charging 
about halfcocked. 


United States Should Ask Itself: 
Does Russia Want?” 
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HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
this morning's Chicago Tribune, Walter 
Trohan discusses in a most timely, fac- 
tual, and penetrating article the ques- 
tion of Russian intentions in present 
test ban negotiations. 

In view of the naive and dangerous 
statements emanating from administra- 
tion sources, Mr. Trohan provides a 
great public service in calling our atten- 
tion to possible Russian motivations in 
these discussions: 

REPORT FROM WASHINGTON 
(By Walter Trohan) 
UNITED STATES SHOULD ASK ITSELF: “WHAT 
DOES RUSSIA WANT?” 

WASHINGTON, July 21.—In view of the long 
record of Communist perfidy on treaties and 
agreements, it would seem essential that the 
United States look into the mouths of the 
herd of gift horses Russia is offering on a 
nuclear test ban, disarmament proposals, a 
nonaggression treaty, and troop inspection. 

When Nikita S. Khrushchey is jovial in 
public, it is wise to wonder whether he is 
not laughing in private over Western eager- 
ness to conclude a ban. Maxim Litvinov was 
jovial at the White House in 1933 when he 
was negotiating with Franklin D. Roosevelt 
for recognition of Russia, but laughed in 
private over his to negotiate Rus- 
sian debts of World War I and grant religious 
freedom. 

The proper approach in any negotiations 
on a test ban would seem to make it im- 
perative that President Kennedy ask himself 
and his top advisers what Russia wants when 
she indicates she now favors such a ban. 
Obviously, Russia has completed her tests, 
so that she is willing to accept a moratorium 
as she did in 1958. It would not seem she 
is being stampeded into more cordial rela- 
tions with the West because of the ideological 
rift with Red China. 

The 1958 moratorium lasted 3 years and 
was broken when Russia began tests Septem- 
ber 1, 1961. In the 3-year recess, the United 
States held a lead over Russia in the quality, 
diversity, and quantity of its nuclear arsenal. 
Russia resumed tests to catch up. The 
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United States was forced to join the race to 
protect is superiority. 

The question now is whether Russia is 
ahead in nuclear weapons or up to a level 
in quality and diversity which would satisfy 
the leaders of the Kremlin sufficiently to take 
another pause. They may want to end the 
race to concentrate on reb Commu- 
nist fences in China and in the captive 
nations. 

Antimissile defense may be a factor 


What is more important, the Kremlin may 
be trying to get the United States to abandon 
or delay its development of antimissile mis- 
siles. The Nation that can knock out nu- 
clear weapons in the sky or as they are fired 
could rule the world. Russia could be hop- 
ing to forestall American development while 
pressing her own. 

In the 3-year moratorium the United 
States was never sure that Russia wasn't 
testing secretly underground. It would seem 
that from the nature of the bombs she tested 
that Russia was working to catch up to 
America in the moratorium. 

Khrushchev made much of offering to per- 
mit foreign inspectors to take up stations at 
Rusian air fields, railroad stations, highways, 
and ports to prevent secret concentrations 
of troops for attack. Actually this offer was 
not new. It was made in 1958. Khrushchev 
revived the scheme in a speech in the Krem- 
lin at a Hungarian friendship meeting, with- 
out reference to the fact that the friendship, 
such as it is, was won with the murder of 
patriots by planes, tanks, and guns. 

Khrushchev may revive old plan 


No doubt Khrushchev will jockey to get 
disarmament on Russia's terms by making a 
concession of Russian agreement to a nu- 
clear test ban. He will revive plans, such as 
foreign inspectors at air fields, railroad sta- 
tions, and the like, although everyone knows 
that if nuclear war comes it will not be de- 
tected by troop concentrations in such areas. 

In the past, western powers have rejected 
various Russian schemes because it was felt 
Russian leaders were not really interested in 
ending nuclear tests or concerned with the 
risk of war. Now the climate has changed 
with the New Frontier’s striving desperately 
to show some accomplishment in foreign 
policy, so that American leaders might grasp 
at straws. 

The danger is that the United States might 
be mousetrapped into unilateral disarma- 
ment, while Russia makes herself invincible. 


Arthur Hoppe’s Columns 
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HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, for a 
few weeks the readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp have not had the benefit 
of Art Hoppe’s columns except for a few 
which have appeared in the local press. 

I am, therefore, inserting three of his 
recent articles which I believe will be of 
interest: 

From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
June 27, 1963] 
ONE UNITED NaTIONS—ON THE ROCES 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

New Tonx.— The reason I rushed up to 
New York, of course, is that I heard the 
United Nations was going broke and I 
thought maybe I could help out. I hap- 
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pen to be an expert in that field and frank- 
ly I have a little soft spot in my heart for 
the U.N. Mainly because I think it’s the 
only hope the world’s got. 

So you can imagine my concern to read 
where Mr. U Thant has $100 million worth 
of unpaid bills tucked away in his desk 
drawer, primarily due to the fact the Com- 
munists won't cough up their share for the 
U.N.’s peacekeeping work in the Congo and 
in the Middle East. 

Oh, I could visualize the sorry scene that 
undoubtedly awaited me: The mob of angry 
creditors banging on the glass doors, all 
that nice furniture repossessed, the lights 
and gas turned off and Mr. Thant sneaking 
out the back door to duck the process servers. 

And I figured he could use some good, 
solid, American advice like: “Give them 
a little on account and promise them the rest 
a week from Tuesday.” 

But it wasn’t that way at all: The flags 
were still flying bravely and there wasn't a 
crack in the plaster nor a frayed cuff to 
be seen. True, the U.N. does have a stack 
of unpaid bills this high. But, like most 
of us in such circumstances, it's putting 
up an awfully good front. 

Not that there aren’t signs visible to the 
trained observer that the U.N. is desperate- 
ly trying to raise money. There are such 
signs, for example, in the delegates’ lounge 
where we ace newsmen ferret out stories. 
The price of a martini has gone up from 
65 to 75 cents. But Im not complaining. 
What's a dime, I say, if it leads to world 


peace. 

Indeed, I was sitting there sipping my con- 
tribution when I got to chatting with a U.N. 
financial expert who seemed awfully happy. 
Soberly happy, and I asked him why. 

“Well,” he said, “I think we've turned 
the corner in this financial crisis. The Com- 
munist bloc's held out solidly against pay- 
ing their assessments for the Congo and 
the Middle East, claiming the whole thing 
was a plot by the West. 

“But the United States has wisely kept 
pretty quiet. And now the pressure's being 


put on Russia by the Latin Americans and 


the Afro-Asian bloc. You'll notice that the 
resolutions favoring payment of assessments 
are being introduced and passed ovehwhelm- 
ingly by all the small nations. They've be- 
come genuinely worried. And if the Com- 
munists want to keep any friends in Africa, 
Asia, and South America, they're eventu- 
ally going to have to go along. Right now, 
they're in a very tight bind.” 

Well, this cautious optimism is what most 
people around the U.N. seem to be exuding 
these days. And while I don’t understand 
high finances or the ins and outs of U.N. 
politics, I think they're right. I think what 
they’re really saying, complexities aside, is 
that the United Nations will endure because 
the little people of the world want it to 
endure. And I have implicit faith in that. 

Of course, I will meanwhile do what I 
can to help. In fact, I'm proud to report, 
I now have only 999,999,999 martinis to go 
to achieve a lasting peace. It's a perfect 
crusade, If I'm wrong about the U.N. and 
the world blows up, at least I'll die happy. 


From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
July 1, 1963] 
OUR POLITICIANS NEED A CODE or ETHNICS 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

New Yore.—Mr. Kennedy is certainly hav- 
ing a well-rounded European tour: dra- 
matics in Berlin, chuckles in Ireland, pag- 
eantry in Rome, and in England these days, 
who knows? 

Personally, I thought the Berlin scene was 
the most moving. That is, I thought it 
moved Mr. Kennedy the most. In fact, for 
a minute there I thought it was going to 
move him clean across Europe at the head 
of our friends, the Germans. . 
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There he was, a million Berliners shouting 
his name. And he gives a great speech, 
sweeping himself upward and upward and 
upward to ever greater heights until, all 
carried away, he cries: Ich bin ein Berliner.“ 
Which, freely translated, means, “It just 
happens I'm a Berliner myself.” 

This news was a surprise to me and at first 
I thought it was merely what the poets call 
political license. You know how politicians 
are about being really Irish, Italian or Israeli 
at heart, depending on the blood lines of 
their audience, 

But Mr. Kennedy backed this up by tell- 
ing the Germans: “The United States will 
risk its cities. to defend yours.“ And this is 
certainly a reasonable statement. If you 
happen to be a Berliner. 

When the Berliners learned that Mr. Ken- 
nedy was really a Berliner, too, they went 
right out of their minds with adulation. 
For they understandably make a very emo- 
tional audience. And for a breathless in- 
stant there I was frightfully worried what 
Mr. Kennedy, the Berliner, would say next- 
Because like any good politician he’s great 
at identifying with crowds, especially adu- 
latory ones. 

“Speaking for us Berliners,” I could hear 
him saying, all we ask Is a place in the sun.” 

“Hooray,” says the crowd, in German. 

“A little Lebensraum,” cries Mr. Kennedy. 

“Huzzah,” roars the crowd, in German. 

“Ach du lieber.“ shouts Mr. Kennedy. 

“Vaterland uber alles,“ screams the crowd. 
in German. 

“And I promise you as fellow members of 
our anschluss,” sums up Mr. Kennedy. 
pointing sweepingly westward, “that France 
will fall to our Panzer divisions in 29 days.” 

You can see what a close thing it must 
have been: Mr. Kennedy, the Berliner, furi- 
ous with the supercilious French anyway, 4 
screaming crowd at his feet. I admire his 
restraint. 

Of course, ever since Mr. LYNDON JOHNSON 
went to Berlin and pledged “our lives, our 
fortunes and our sacred honor” to defend 
our fellow Berliners, I've admired any of our 
Politicians who got out of Berlin without 
starting world war III. It's a very emotional 
place. 

And frankly, I wish our politicians, being 
the way they are, would stay out of there- 
It’s too touchy an Issue for emotionalism- 
Indeed, look how rational Mr. Kennedy's 
been elsewhere. In Ireland, he could say he 
was Irish; in England, he's an English-speak- 
ing people; and in the Vatican he's also on 
safe ground. 

No sir, I know our politicians have to 
identify ethnically and culturally with the 
crowd they're addressing. But if Mr. Ken- 
nedy wishes to be that dramatic, I think he 
ought to try visiting some place like Ghana. 
What the heck, he’s lost the South anyway: 
From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
July 4, 1963] 
Just PLAIN Jack Wins You FRIENDS 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Good morning, friends in televisionland. 
It’s time once again for another visit wi 
Just Plain Jack, the heart-clutching story 
of one young man’s struggle to make this 
old world a better place. For his family. 

As we join them today, Just Plain Jack. 
a band-aid on his forehead and a nasty 
mouse under one eye, is limping into the big 
White House on Pennsylvania Avenue, a suit- 
case in each hand. The Beautiful Society 
Girl he married greets him warmly. 

BEAUTIFUL Soctery Gm. Oh, hi there, 
Bunny. Did you have a lovely trip? I hear 
Europe’s simply mobbed this season. 

Jack. I sure was. Oh, my aching back. 

BEAUTIFUL Soctery GRL. You didn’t plant 
a tree of and friendship again, 
you? You know what the doctor said. 
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Jack. No, I think it was in Dublin. I was 
standing up in this moving car and a fellow 
shook my hand. Only he wouldn’t let go. 
I think he wanted to keep me as a souvenir. 
But anything to create good will, I say. And 
then in Italy. 

(The door opens and Portly Pierre, the 
faithful family retainer, staggers in clutch- 
ing his stomach.) 

Portiy PIERRE. Sorry we got separated, 
Chief. Those lousy Italian cops. 

Jack. So you got kicked a little, Pierre. 
Consider it a wound of valor, won in the 
War to create good will. Which reminds me. 
Whatever happened to Sis Eunice? 

(In crawls Sis Eunice, bandaged and dis- 
heveled.) 

Eunice, Those lousy cops. 

Jack. Now, now. Let's think of ourselves 
as the walking wounded in the battle for 
good will. Come on, Eunice, Im sure you 


Can walk if you try. That's better. Besides, 
We've got a lot of work to do. 
Portity Pierre (groaning). Not pushups. 


T quit. 

Jack. No, but we must write our bread- 
&nd-butter notes to all the good friends we 
Made abroad. First, to our good friend, the 
Premier of Italy. 

Y Prke. Hold it, Chief. The letter 
Will take 2 days to get there and you know 
Italian politics, 

Jack. Just address it: To whom it may 
concern.“ Now then, they've been good 
enough to show us the real typical Italy. 
And so we owe them. 

Portiy Pierre. I'll say we do. 

Jack. So, to pay them back, let's invite 
them over here to see the real, typical Amer- 
ica at work and play. 

Eunice (rubbing her hands). How about 

football? Boy, if I could catch that 
une carabinieri going downfield with his 
turned, I could really pay him back. 

Jack. Too obvious. No, we'll invite them 
to real, typical American events, like the 
Washington's Birthday sale at Garfinkel’s; 
an attempt to desegregate a Birmingham 

counter; and perhaps a nice HUAC riot 

San Francisco. Tell them to bring thelr 
arip- dry suits, 

Pirre ano Eunice (together). Hot-dig- 
Bety-dog. 


Jack. Creating good will is a two-way 
Street. And, say, while you're at it, route 
motorcade the wrong way. Through 
— Tunnel. Those lousy Italian 


Wil the Premier of Italy enjoy his U.S. 
? Whoever he is? Or will better mu- 
understanding lead, as usual, to war? 

Tune in to our next episode, folks. And 

Meanwhile, as you go down the byways of 
ass remember: If you want to make friends 
eee or abroad, don’t send them anything 

t Just Plain Jack. 


President Kennedy’s Immigration Propos- 
als Will Eliminate Harsh National Ori- 
zins Quota System and Take Humane 
Approach for Selection of Immi- 
&tants—Benefits Relatives of American 
Citizens in Portugal, Italy, and Greece 
With Aim Toward Reuniting Families 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am ex- 
tremely pleased that legislation was filed 
today ‘by our esteemed colleague, the 
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gentleman from New York, Congressman 
CELLER, to implement President Ken- 
nedy’s sweeping new immigration pro- 
posals outlined in his message of today. 

Ever since coming to Congress in Jan- 
uary 1953, I have sponsored similar legis- 
lation to liberalize the national origins 
quota system which has worked inhu- 
mane hardships on the relatives of 
American citizens who remained behind 
in the Mediterranean-southern Euro- 
pean countries, particularly in Portugal, 
Italy, and Greece. Under our present 
law, these quotas are based on the num- 
ber of Americans who migrated from the 
old country and had gained citizenship 
before the 1920 census.- Naturally, this 
worked a hardship on the Portuguese, 
Italians, and Greeks, because they were 
in the latter waves of migration to this 
country just before and after World War 
II. This system did not adversely affect 
the peoples from northern European 
countries. 

President Kennedy's proposed changes 
in the law will eliminate the national 
origins quota system by 20 percent per 
year over a 5-year period, and thereafter 
will place all quota numbers in one pool. 
Therefore, unused quota numbers from 
northern European countries will benefit 
the split families of American citizens 
who remained behind in these—the split 
families of American citizens who have 
been forced by our present restrictive 
immigration law to remain behind in 
southern European countries. 

Also, President Kennedy’s proposals 
include the elimination of preference 
quota for the mothers and fathers of 
American citizens. This phase of the 
Kennedy proposal can mean the almost 
immediate migration of some 3,500 
southern European parents to these 
shores to be reunited with their loved 
ones who are now American citizens, 
subject, of course, to enactment of these 
proposals by Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, some quick calculations 
and analysis of this Kennedy immigra- 
tion proposal would indicate that as 
many as 100,000 more people can be ad- 
mitted to the United States annually 
over and above the present quotas based 
solely on national origin. This, I think, 
is the humane approach to select immi- 
grants for the United States, based on 
the need for uniting families or the com- 
pelling need for seeking new opportuni- 
ties in America, rather than the dis- 
tasteful national-origin basis which has 
been a cornerstone of our immigration 
laws for 40 years. I hope that early 
hearings will be held on President Ken- 
nedy’s proposals with a view toward en- 
acting the new immigration changes this 
year. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 
Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr, 


Speaker, Captive Nations Week is not a 
week of celebration with festivity and 
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gladness, but one to be commemorated 
solemnly with an expression of our long- 
felt sympathy for the more than 100 
million people who are captives of to- 
talitarian communism. In Europe alone 
there are eight of these nations, with 
one-fourth of its area and nearly an 
equal percentage of its population, 
These nations include Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania, in the Baltic area; Czech- 
oslovakia, Hungary, and Poland in cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe; and Bulgaria 
and Rumania in the Balkan Peninsula. 
Nor can we exclude East Germany and 
Albania. 

Today all of these countries suffer un- 
der dictatorial rule. Their fate has been 
a constant concern of the people and 
the Government of this country. Al- 
though nothing short of a nuclear war 
could bring these nations their freedom 
at this juncture in history, Congress 
has enacted legislation providing nation- 
al observance of our continuing sym- 
pathy and concern during Captive Na- 
tions Week each year. For the fifth time 
the Presidential proclamation is in effect 
this week, and we observe Captive Na- 
tions Week this year as an expression 
of our faith in the inherent right to free- 
dom possessed by our relatives and fel- 
low human beings in the captive nations. 


“Hail to the Chief,” Used as Signoff by 
160 Radio Stations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am includ- 
ing with my remarks an editorial broad- 
cast by radio station WFAH in Alliance, 
Ohio, which comments upon the boast 
of a society band leader that his re- 
cording of Hail to the Chief“ is being 
used as signoff music by 160 radio sta- 
tions, in place of the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” I think the editorial comment 
is well done. 

I feel certain that this practice is not 
growing as a result of any suggestions 
from the White House, for I believe the 
President would abhor a development so 
reminiscent of what the Russians call 
the cult of the personality. I feel con- 
fident he will wish to discourage the prac- 
tice when it is called to his attention. 


Much as we honor the office of the 
Presidency, it is contrary to every tradi- 
tion of this Republic to make either the 
office or the incumbent of that office a 
symbol of our devotion to the United 
States of America: 

President Kennedy has his favorite orches- 
tra leader, Lester Lanin, who plays at many 
White House functions. Recently Lanin 
recorded an arrangement of “Hail to the 
Chief,” the 150-year-old presidential salute. 
Lanin says that more than 160 radio stations 
are playing his version of Hall to the Chief” 
instead of “The Star Spangled Banner,” our 
national anthem. 

One hundred and sixty stations represent 
only a small percentage of the more than 
5,000 radio stations on the air, and it seems 
rather insignificant and unimportant. But 
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it is significant; it is important. It is one 
more piece fitted into place in the giant 
puzzle of what's happening to the United 
States of America. 

Suppose “Hail to the Chief” were substi- 
tuted for the national anthem at patriotic 
rallies, at public gatherings of all kinds, in- 
cluding baseball and football games. Soon 
the high office of the Presidency becomes 
even more important than the country it- 
self, 

Certainly “Hail to the Chief“ should be 
played at all public appearances of the Presi- 
dent, but let us not substitute a salute to 
our No. 1 public servant in place of our 
national anthem. 


Robbing Our Citizens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Keynesian Socialists advising the Presi- 
dent apparently are not concerned with 
the fact that the American citizen is be- 
ing robbed, in effect, by unsound prin- 
ciples of financing the Federal Govern- 
ment, the hallmark of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration: 

Yesterday’s New York Herald Tribune 
carried David Lawrence's article on the 
subject: 

MORAL ISSUES IN THE NATIONAL DEBT 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON. —In these days when spokes- 
men for the administration are piously 
stressing “reminders of conscience” and 
“moral issues” in the equal rights crusade, 
it may be wondered why those symbols of 
national behavior don't seem to apply also 
to the fiscal policy of the Government. 

It might be assumed that it’s all right to 
spend the total revenues taken from the citi- 
zens during the year and then to borrow 
still more and spend it, thus increasing an 
already recordbreaking debt. If the citizen 
were to conduct his affairs by that code, 
could he, too, plead that just a few years 
ago somebody else spent as much, if not 
more, and never paid off a dollar of debt? 

In the parlance of the day, it has become 
a fad to denounce anyone who wants to bal- 
ance the budget as some kind of reactionary 
or right winger. If the argument is offered 
that a conservative is a fellow who wants 
to conserve his savings and his property, the 
retort usually Is that this is the obsolete 
and unsophisticated doctrine of a past gen- 
eration. If fears are expressed, moreover, 
about the future value of the dollar—that 
it may buy less when it is taken out of the 
savings banks than when it was put in 
there, the answer given is that the national 
welfare demands such confiscation. 

In the face of such euphemistic arguments, 
it is in the public interest for attention to 
be called to some salient facts which Presi- 
dent Kennedy failed to make clear in his re- 
cent summary of the Nation's finances for 
the fiscal year which ended June 30. 

The President sald that last January his 
budget experts estimated that the fiscal year 
1963 would show a deficit of $8.8 billion, but 
he added that it now is only $6.2 billion. 
This drop of $2.6 billion is supposed to bring 
sighs of relief, since it is pointed out that 
$1,7 billion of this decrease has been made 
possible by a cut in Federal spending and 
that ¢900 million more than expected came 
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in from tax receipts, sales of assets and other 
payments to the Government since the Jan- 
uary estimate was made. 

Now $900 million isn't the only increase in 
revenues, For, actually, the total receipts of 
the Government in the fiscal year 1963 went 
up $5 billion above the 1962 figure. Of this 
sum $3 billion was contributed by tax money. 
But all of this was eaten up in Government 
spending just the same, and the budget was 
still left unbalanced with a deficit of $6.2 
billion. 

How can any institution remain in good 
health, fiscally speaking, If it uses up all of 
its increased receipts each year to pay cur- 
rent expenses and incurs also even a bigger 
deficit which requires the borrowing of still 


more money? Any thought of reducing the 


public debt, moreover, seems to have been 
abandoned altogether. 

Yet this dilemma, which has gone unre- 
solved for many years, doesn’t appear to 
bother most of the politicians in Washington, 
They point out that it must be all right be- 
cause in the peacetime years since World 
War II there has been a deficit every year 
with few exceptions and there is still enough 
unborrowed billions to send a man to the 
moon. 

But the important fact to bear in mind 
is that fiscal unsoundness doesn't always 
reach its climax overnight and that, when 
the climax does come, it is too late to restore 
confidence. 

The President, after surveying his own fig- 
ures—showing that the current deficit isn't 
as bad as last Jan estimate—finds com- 
fort in a budget of $92.6 billion because it 
Isn't as high as the $94.3 billion estimated 
last January. Yet the Federal budget was 
$87,8 billion just 12 months ago—in the fiscal 
year 1962. Why couldn’t the US. Government 
have gotten along in 1963 with that big 
budget of $87.8 billlon? How can a reduc- 
tion in tax rates now be considered sound 
finance? Even if business is stimulated and 
tax receipts should grow in volume next year, 
why should the Government’s expenses’go up 
just the same? 

These are the simple questions that are 
left unanswered today in the moral atmos- 
phere of the National Capital where the 
preachers of “equal rights” and “equal pro- 
tection of the law” show no signs of becom- 
ing conscience-stricken over the age-old 
re that it's wrong to rob Peter to pay 

ul.“ 


Freedom Now, But What Then? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert an article 
by Loren Miller, a distinguished Los An- 
geles civil rights attorney, appearing in 
the June 29, 1963, issue of the Nation, 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD. 

This profound and challenging state- 
ment by one of America’s best minds 
should be read by all Americans regard- 
less of viewpoint. It points the way toa 
practical solution of many present dif- 
ficulties. 

Let us hope we move ahead responsibly 
as the article suggests to seize the op- 
portunities that are so clearly delineated. 


The article follows: 


July 23 


FREEDOM Now, nur WHAT THEN? 
(By Loren Miller) 

Within the foreseeable future, 18 million 
Negroes will burst the bonds of almost two 
centurles of isolation and surge into the 
mainstream of American life. Talents and 
energies now siphoned off into an all-con- 
suming ‘struggle against racial restrictions 
will be freed for application to man's funda- 
mental problems. Moreover, the coming of 
that good day will end the enormous expen- 
ditures of human and economic resources 
long frittered away in the futile effort to 
preserve the segregation system. They, too, 
will become available for useful social pur- 
poses. However, it would be a mistake to 
assume that these profound changes will 
automatically usher in a society that will 
make full and effective use of these new 
potentials for social progress. We know 
better. Once before, almost a hundred years 
ago, a similar promise lighted up the Amer- 
ican scene and was snuffed out after 3 
decade of uncertain flickering. 

In retrospect, it is apparent that one of 
the contributing factors to the failure of 
reconstruction to sustain & hastily impro- 
vised political democracy in the South was 
lack of foresight and absence of planning 
for what lay beyond emancipation. There 
were no guidelines for those who undertook 
the task of constructing a new social order 
to replace the old, which was swept away 
when 2½ million former slaves and a half- 
million disadvantaged free Negroes were 
incorporated into the American body politic. 
Everybody hoped for the best; nobody 
planned for it. 

Abolitionists had glued their eyes on the 
destruction of slavery as an end in itself 
and, immersed as they were in the doctrine 
of the natural rights of man, they pitched 
their hopes for the best on a vague belief 
that individual merit would triumph in 
a society of free and freed men. Slavehold- 
ers had caught no vision because they could 
not admit the possibility that their peculiar 
institution could ever pass away; confronted 
with the reality, they were more than con- 
tent to replace the old stratified order with 
another. Bedazzled by the glitter of white 
supremacy, poor whites were blind to the 
opportunities to make common cause with 
Negroes for an assault on common problems. 

The Republican Party stumbled into civil 
war with no design for emancipation and 
consequently no blueprint for the problems 
inherent in victory. In an effort to supply 
Republican deficiency, Charles Sumner and 
Thaddeus Stevens prodded their party into 
enactment of the 14th and 15th amendments, 
but it fell under corporate leadership which 
quickly swapped the shaky democracy that 
had been created for the privilege of pur- 
suing its own selfish ends. A new social or- 
der based on total exclusion of the Negro 
from political affairs, and his pursuant {s0- 
lation, grew Topsy-like out of confusion: 
The history of race relations since that time 
has been the story of efforts to conserve 
and implement the Negro's isolation by the 
myriad devices of the segregation system 
and the complementary struggle of the Ne- 
gro to batter down the walls of his Jim 
Crow prison. 

The walls are tumbling down now and it 
is disturbing to find that we are ill prep: 
for the new reconstruction that must be 
undertaken when—no longer if—the segreg®- 
tion system topples and the Nation again 
faces the task of incorporating Negroes, 18 
millions of them this time, into an American 
body politic in all ways infinitely more com- 
plicated than that of 1865. It may seem to 
the outsider that the segregation system 
is a pecullarly southern institution. Negroes 
know better. Its overt northern manifesta- 
tions are seen in the massive ghettos of 
northern urban complexes and in the segre- 
gated public facilities they spawn. But 
there is more to segregation than that. Its 
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Spirit Is all pervasive and where it does not 
Separate, it isolates to breed frustration, 
hopelessness, despair, and hostility. Today’s 
Unpreparedness, akin to that of a hundred 
Years ago, stems from the fact that inten- 
Sive preoccupation with immediate and 
galing racial problems has minimized, al- 
Most precluded, consideration of what lies 
beyond victory. Attainment of civil rights, 
like emancipation, has become almost an end 
in itself. 

Like their abolitionist forebears, civil 
rights proponents, traditionally led by the 
NAACP which now shares leadership with 
Martin Luther King, CORE, and the student 
Movements, have been single minded in out- 
look: Destruction of the Jim Crow system is 
their one aim. Segregationist heirs of the 
slaveholders cannot, or will not, admit that 
their order is done for; they content them- 
Selves with yelling never“ at the top of 
their voices. Liberals gave their hearts to 
Sradualism a decade ago and implicitly de- 
Cided then that their notion of the future 
Was the incorporation of the Negro in an 
evolving society on a pragmatic, step-by-step 
basis. The Democratic Party which, by a 
Strange and ironic reversal of roles, has 
fumbled its way into whatever there is of 
Party leadership of the liberation movement, 
Cannot blueprint an integrated common- 
Wealth because its composition compels it to 
deny that it envisages such a development. 
Lying at the back of everybody's mind has 
been the tacit assumption that there was 
Plenty of time to plan for the future. No- 
body had foreseen the explosion of the past 
few years. 

Birmingham brought the revolution to 
sudden climax, Why, nobody knows. Maybe 
it was the dogs, maybe singing school chil- 
dren trooping into Bull Connor's paddy 
Wagons, or maybe the completely symbolic 
Picture of the white cop with his foot on 
a Negro woman's neck. Anyhow, in the ex- 
Pressive Negro idiom, we have run fresh out 
Of time. The future is upon us. And with 
Victory in sight and inevitable, we are con- 
fronted with the searching question of where 
We go from here. In essence, the inquiry is 
Whether civil rights victory is an end in 
itself or only a beginning, a means to an end. 
At the moment, Negroes, whose answer is 
all important and perhaps decisive, seem to 
Tegard it as an end. The slogans under 
Which they march are limited in scope. The 

om now concept contemplates putting 
the submerged southern Negro or the trapped 
northern ghetto dweller on a parity with his 
Culturally deprived and disadvantaged white 
Prototype. Fair housing and fair employ- 
Ment laws are designed to give the Negro 
equal access to existent supplies of housing 
and jobs, but fall short of coming to grips 
With the fact that vast reforms are necessary 
t provide an adequate supply of housing, 
4nd to stay the ravages of automation in 
very categories in which Negroes must 
Seek employment. The examples could be 
extended. This appraisal does not disparage 
Negro demands; they are valid and necessary 
tactical weapons in the struggle for equality. 
But as Whitney Young, National Urban 
e director, points out: “There are forces 
at work such as automation, urbanization 
and a host of others that, on the surface, 
rin! indifferent to race, which unless identi- 
ed and remedial steps taken will find the 
Masses of Negroes 5 years from today with 
à mouthful of rights living in hovels with 
empty stomachs." 
* te Americans also tend to regard at- 
wument. of civil rights as an end In itself 
en they talk about denials of such rights 
® being harmful to our international image, 
or by what they say about equalitarian 
wing and employment legislation, or even 

hen they argue, as President Kennedy did 
Tecently, that Negroes should be secure in 

elr constitutional privileges because it is 
morally right that they should enjoy them. 
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Again, these views are valid as far as they 
go, but they neglect the fact that when the 
prisoner is freed, the jailer is given his Ub- 

Both may put their newly found free- 
dom to good use by tackling the problem 
that made one of them prisoner and the 
other jailer in the first place. A quick 
glance will demonstrate how the denial of 
civil rights has affected, and still affects, the 
national welfare. 

There are no ifs in history and we can 
never know who would have been elected to 
the presidency, to State legislatures or to 
Congress in the past three-quarters of a 
century if the Negro had not heen deprived 
of the ballot. We do know that isolation 
of Negroes bred the one-party system of the 
South and that, in turn, it isolated that 
section from the rest of the Nation to the 
detriment of poor whites. Coincidentally, 
the one-party system aggrandized southern 
congressional power and gave southerners 
their present life-and-death control over 
Federal legislation. President Kennedy has 
complained that he is immobilized by south- 
ern control of the House Rules Committee. 
Critical urban problems, Federal aid to edu- 
cation, and housing issues, to pick a few 
examples, go unattended by Congress be- 
cause their resolution will not fit a formula 
acceptable to the white South, We also know 
that labor organizations, agrarlan- reform 
movements, trade and professional organiza- 
tions, even service clubs, and the whole vast 
array of voluntary groups which play such a 
vital role in public affairs, have had to tailor 
their programs to suit the irrational de- 
mands of the segregation system. 

The nub of the matter is that the existence 
of an unassimilated, and by definition unas- 
similable, racial group has had, and still has, 
telling consequences for the Nation. Amer- 
icans have lived with this fragmentation so 
long, and it seems so natural to them, that 
they assume its permanence and reckon that 
if they extend full civil rights to the Negro 
component, and stop right there, they will 
have settled the issue. On this reckoning 
rests the widely held assumption that civil 
rights is an end in itself. 

Of course, attainment of civil rights and 
the wiping out of all racial disabilities would 
produce immense satisfaction among Ne- 
groes and, by the same token, would exert 
a considerable influence on national life. 
The Negro bloc would at once become a pow- 
erful pressure group, demanding and get- 
ting concessions on all sides. Negroes would 
attend better schools. The Negro relief re- 
cipient would get his fair share of the dole. 
The Negro market for gray flannel suits 
would be enhanced. Jobs would be shared 
and in time the Negro unemployment rate 
would be lowered to that of the national ay- 
erage. An elite would be created within the 
Negro pressure group to seek its own ends, 
sometimes at the expense of other Negroes, 
Something of that kind has already hap- 
pened in the comparatively free northern 
cities, with not a few middle-class Negroes 
staking out vested interests in the ghettos 
and retiring from the civil-rights fight with 
the feeling that all is well. In any event, 
the Negro racial bloc is going to persist for 
a long time to come and will inevitably func- 
tion as a pressure center. The temptation 
to preserve and enhance that function will 
be great, with the conservatives of the mid- 
dle class pulling in that direction; they are 
experts In the art of pressure and can be ex- 
pected to hold fast to a familiar tactic. The 
gaping wounds of racial conflict can be 
healed within that context and Negroes have 
been forced to think in terms of race so long 
that it will be hard for them to lift their 
sights. 

If, however, civil rights victory Is regarded 
as only a beginning and a means, and the 
end envisaged is that of reforms that will 
cure the social, economic and political mal- 
functioning in our society that results in 
poverty, old-age insecurity, disemployment, 
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lack of educational opportunity and other 
social plagues, the long-term yield to Negroes 
will be enlarged— provided. of course, that 
those ends can be attained. Freedom now 
will be a more desirable prize if the model's 
freedom approaches completeness. Fair 
housing and fair employment laws will be- 
come more meaningful if housing is in com- 
plete supply and within common economic 
reach, and if there is job security for all. 
In short, the enrichment of American life 
promises added rewards to all who are per- 
mitted to share In it. The Negro’s quest for 
civil rights has always been two-pronged. 
The human desire to be treated as a man 
and the economic drive to get his fair share 
of what the Nation has had to offer. 

There is a ferment at work within the 
Negro community, North as well as South, 
which pretty well precludes the possibility 
that Negroes will stop short with civil rights 
victory. The new militants who are emer- 
gent in terms of leadership are in revolt 
against the old in the Negro community as 
well as the old in white society. They are 
equalitarian in outlook and philosophy and 
where they now, correctly, see race as the 
prime inhibiting factor, they will learn soon 
enough that their civil rights victory will 
not be complete without lowering of other 
barriers that produce inequities and inequal- 
ities. And as in the case of Alexander, the 
young always yearn for new worlds to con- 
quer. 

Perception on the part of Negroes that 
attainment of civil rights must be regarded 
as & means rather than an end will not solve 
the problem that confronts the Nation. 
Whites must grasp and apply that lesson as 
well, but they must do it with their eyes 
wide open to the fact that Negroes have had 
their bellies full of paternalism and will have 
no more of it and that the Negro takeover 
of the civil rights movement, no matter what 
shape it assumes, is permanent and will not 
be relinquished. However, whites must take 
the initiative In an offer of alliance and must 
have more to offer than is presently visible. 
At the moment, the American scene is 
singularly devoid of movements calculated 
to quicken the pulse of the bold and imagi- 
native youngsters who triggered the national 
upheaval against racial discrimination and 
pulled the props from under the segregation 
system. Communism is a deservedly dead 
jetter. Barry Gotpwarer’s invitation for a 
retreat to the 1920's holds no allure and the 
cautious pragmatism of the New Frontier 
smacks of too much of an application of 
gradualism to be attractive. The bogged- 
down labor movement has lost the verve 
that set Negroes flocking to its standard in 
the New Deal ear. Who then shall sound 
the certain trumpet? The answer is that 
nobody knows. What is certain is that civil 
rights victory will release a determined band 
of restless and eager Negro youth whose en- 
ergies ought to be channeled constructively. 

That constructive purpose can best be 
served by a broad political movement, in 
the widest sense of that term, comprehen- 
sive of pressing domestic and international 
issues. Whether such a movement can func- 
tion within the formalism of our present 
two-party system is not clear. That will 
have to be determined on a trial-and-error 
basis. Negro militants who must be enlisted 
if such a movement is to succeed are under- 
standably chary about political action at 
the moment. Their success has been won 
outside of politics and they are eynical about 
political action in light of the manner in 
which civil rights has been used as a foot- 
ball by both parties. But time itself will 
drive home the lesson that problems en- 
tailed in incorporating Negroes into our tre- 
mendously complicated social and economic 
structure are political in nature and will 
propel the new militants into political ac- 
tion. There is no other road to reform in 
a political democracy. 
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Obviously, the Nation can, and should, 
use the imagination that conceived the sit- 
ins, the pray-ins, the wade-ins, and the 
freedom rides for application to other social 
purposes. And it needs to conserve and 
utilize the boldness and courage that led to 
the confrontations in hostile southern cities. 
We can ill afford to waste these talents at 
a time when we desperately need new and 
creative approaches to both domestic and 
international issues. Incorporated and 
utilized to the fullest in a political move- 
ment of broad scope and purpose, they can 
hasten needed reforms; isolated in a racial 
pressure bloc, they may only broaden old 
schisms. That the Nation needs to make 
full and effective use of these new potentials 
for social progress is not open to debate. 

We are back where we began. The Na- 
tion has been given a second chance to solve 
the problem that Abraham Lincoln pro- 
claimed with Emancipation a hundred years 
ago; that of constructing a social order to 
replace an old one swept away when Negroes 
burst out of isolation and sought admission 
to the American body politic. We muffed 
the first chance and consigned Negroes to a 
new, and in some ways more galling, isola- 
tion, and in the process shackled the Nation 
to the hobbled Negro. That first failure has 
haunted us ever since. Its consequences 
have become intolerable. We will achieve 
only half success this time if we settle back 
and accept civil rights victory as an end in 
itself. Foresight and planning can trans- 
mute that victory into a means for con- 
struction of a commonwealth as good as 
imperfect humans can build. 


Let Actions Speak More Loudly Than 
J Words 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, so many 
false statements are made in an effort 
to defeat the bracero program that it is 
difficult to find time to refute them all. 
Some are so patently false that one 
would ordinarily assume they would not 
be believed by anyone. But apparently, 
sometimes a false statement is so often 
repeated that it becomes believed by 
some who do not analyze the facts or 
the statement. 

One such false statement is that farm 
jobs are so few and far between that 
there are hundreds of thousands of un- 
employed farmworkers in the United 
States. The fact is that there is none. 
Any farmworker—or nonfarmworker, al- 
so please note—who wants to work in 
the row-crop vegetable industry—aver- 
age wage about a $1.40 per hour—can 
work today in California. Such jobs are 
going begging right now. 

Whenever there is a bracero in the 
United States, there is a job for a domes- 
tic in the United States—in fact and by 
law. 

The employment of a single bracero 
in my district has the same effect as 
hoisting a green flag to the top of the 
employment office. The employment of 
the first bracero is advertised widely by 
the State department of employment, the 
department of labor, by employment 
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agencies, and among farmworkers and 
industrial workers. Each year with the 
first bracero, swarms of derelicts, alco- 
holics, and unemployed. from the big 
cities of San Francisco, Oakland, Stock- 
ton, and Sacramento are brought or sent 
to the Salinas Valley. If they can pre- 
sent themselves and stand during a brief 
interview, they are referred or taken to 
a field and the grower is required to hire 
him and pay him promptly no matter 
how many hours he stays in the field. 
He may do no constructive work; in fact, 
he may—and often does—damage the 
crops; but nevertheless the bracero law 
requires that he must be paid immedi- 
ately when he wants to quit. 

Preposterous? Ionce thought so. But 
ask any farm placement worker or any- 
one who has actually been in the fields. 
It is true. Our laws protect the worker 
well. The point is, anybody can get a 
job in agriculture during harvest seasons. 
He can work for 1 hour or 6 months, 
whatever he prefers. If he prefers to 
work 1 hour—and some do—he will earn 
at least $1 and on the average about 
$1.40. This, of course, brings the average 
days a farmworker works per year down 
considerably. It also lowers the average 
yearly income of the farmworker 
considerably. 

Anybody can find a row-crop vegetable 
harvesting job during the summer at a 
wage higher than he can earn in any 
other industry. Anyone who thinks he 
can disprove this statement may do so 
simply by producing a single, unem- 
ployed, able-bodied man or woman, with 
sight, above 18 years of age in the Sa- 
linas Valley. If opponents of Public Law 
78 cannot produce such an unemployed 
person, I think they should no longer 
shout so loudly. Actions should speak 
more loudly and more persuasively than 
naked words in congressional hearings 
or records. 


Speech by Dr. Enrique Llaca, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the RECORD a 
speech given at the “draft Goldwater 
rally” at the National Guard Armory in 
Washington, D.C., on the evening of July 
4, 1963, by Dr. Enrique Llaca, Jr. Dr. 
Llaca is well equipped to speak on the 
subject of Cuban freedom, as his biog- 
raphy indicates. 

A native of Havana, Cuba, 27 years old, 
Enrique Llaca received an AB. degree 
from De La Salle College,.a B.S. in eco- 
nomics, and a Ph. D. in law from Villa- 
nova University, Havana. He attended 
postgraduate courses at Madrid, Spain. 
He was admitted to practice law before 
the Cuban Supreme Court at the age of 
22, and is the author of a study on the 
ecenomic development of Cuba. 

Very early in 1959, Dr. Llaca denounced 
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the Castro regime in a series of articles 

which obtained national resonance. He 

was arrested by Castro's G-2 in June 

1959, and forced to seek diplomatic 

asylum in the Embassy of Chile. He be- 

eame the first political exile of the Castro- 
regime who had formerly opposed Ba- 
tista’s dictatorship. 

Dr. Llaca held outstanding positions 
within the Cuban exiles organization 
which planned, in coordination with the 
Government of the United States, the 
Bay of Pigs invasion. Because of his 
fluent oratory and his knowledge of 
communism and world affairs, he con- 
ducted anti-Castro propaganda during 
1960 throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere, meeting with high government 
officials from several countries. Among 
them, Jorge Alessandri, President of 
Chile; Pedro Beltran, Prime Minister of 
Peru; and Julio C. Turbay, Ayala, Chan- 
cellor of Colombia. 

In February 1961, Dr. Llaca joined a 
brigade of Assault 2506, the military 
force which landed at the Bay of Pigs 
on April 17, 1961. He participated in the 
invasion as transport quartermaster on 
the SS Houston, the ship sunk at the 
Bay of Pigs by Communist aviation. 

After spending 20 months in Commu- 
nist prisons, Dr. Llaca returned to the 
United States on December 24, 1962, as 
a result of the ransom deal sponsored by 
the U.S. Government. 

Dr. Llaca's speech follows: 

SPEECH BY Dr, ENRIQUE LLACA, JR., CUBAN 
FREEDOM FIGHTER, VETERAN OF THE BAY OF 
Pics, FOR DELIVERY AT THE NATIONAL AR- 
MORY, WASHINGTON, D.O., ON THE EvENING 
OF JULY 4, 1983, AT THE DRAFT GOLDWATER 
RALLY 
As Mr. O'Donnell has told you, I am not 

an American citizen. I am a Cuban, You 

may ask, “Why are you here before an Amer- 
ican rally for a man who is being asked to 
seek the Presidency of the United States?” 

I believe with all my heart that the future 
freedom of my fellow Cubans, as well as the 
millions of people behind the Iron Curtain, 
depends on the kind of leadership which will 
be provided by the man you elect as Presi- 
dent in 1964. 

More than that, I believe the future free- 
dom of the people of the United States is 
in jeopardy. I want to testify from personal 
experience how easy it is to lose freedom 
and how difficult it is to regain. Truly, one 
blow to save freedom is better than a mil- 
lion to win it back. 

I know these things from bitter experi- 
ence. I saw Cuba ravished by communism, 
when I was sure it couldn't happen in my 
country. Communism reaches its evil goals 
by decelving the people into thinking they 
are going to live in Utopia. 

Americans, please be on guard! When we 
lost our freedom in Cuba, I vowed to fight 
to regain it, and I joined the Cuban freedom 
fighters. With the promise of support from 
the U.S. Government, we landed at the Bay 
of Pigs, At the crucial hour the air cover 
we were promised was withdrawn and we 
were betrayed. 

As a result of that betrayal, many of my 
comrades in arms died, and the rest of us 
were thrown in a Communist prison. I was 
released because of ransom paid to Castro 
by the U.S, Government. But mark this 
well, there will be no one left to pay your 
ransom, no one left to come to your rescue. 
There will be no second chance for Ameri- 
cans, 

American is the last hope for freemen. 
Should America fail, freedom fails every- 
where. 
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The years of struggle which brought so 
Much suffering will not be in vain if the 
United States learns it must provide leader- 
ship that will not vacillate, that will not 
equivocate, that will not accommodate our 
sworn enemy. 

To the defense of the traditions and values 
Americans cherish we Cubans are completely 
committed. One of the great tragedies of 
the free world is the fact that our struggle 
for a free Cuba is laboring under conditions 
that greatly benefit the Communists. While 
Khrushchey sends Castro tons of modern 
Weapons and economic aid to keep his re- 
gime going, the Kennedy administration 
clamped down on the Cuban freedom fight- 
ers. 

Instead of blocking the stream of Soviet 
arms which continue to flow into Cuba and 
the Western Hemisphere in defiance of the 
Monroe Doctrine and the inter-American 
treaties, your present administraticn estab- 
lished a new blockade to protect the enemy 
and persecute our freedom forces in interna- 
tional waters. 

If the leaders of the West are preparing 
& new Munich without taking into consid- 
eration the Cuban peoples’ right to freedom; 
if the present leaders of the free world are 
secretly negotiating a false, precarious peace, 
implemented by enemy propaganda, let them 
know they will only swell to giant propor- 
tions the heroic resistance of my people and 
the freedom loving people throughout the 
Americas. 

- Fortunately we are not alone in this strug- 
gle. There are still leaders like Senator 
Barry Gotowater, who has from the begin- 
ning stood by Cubans in their struggle to 
liberate our country from Communist. op- 
Pression, Before, during, and after the hu~ 
Miliating Bay of Pigs invasion, Barry GOLD- 
Water has stood resolutely on his belief that 
& man does not deserve freedom for himself 
unless he is willing to fight for the freedom 
of others. 

Barry GOLDWATER knows that the struggle 
to Mberate Cuba is inseparable from the 
Struggle for a free America, and he knows 
that to restrict any man’s fight to regain his 
freedom is a blow against freedom every- 
where. 

Let all Americans remember on the In- 
dependence Day that the liberation of Cuba 
means a vital step toward fulfillment of 
the God-given destiny of your great Nation, 
to help all peoples of the world to obtain 
and preserve the ideals of independence, 
the right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

I repeat, should America fall, there will 
be no one left to come to the rescue, no one 
to give the free world a second chance. 
What you do in the next year can make the 
difference. 


Salute to Our Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Anthony A. Forlenza, public relations 
Officer, Anthracite Counties Council, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Pittston, Pa., 
Wrote a very thoughtful article on the 
Meaning and the background of the U.S. 
flag. The Wilkes-Barre Record and the 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of Thursday, 
June 13, 1963, the day preceding the 
annual observance of Flag Day, each 
published Mr, Forlenza’s article in their 
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respective letters to the editor column, 
and as part of my remarks today I would 
like to include the aforementioned 
article: 
From the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader, 

June 13, 1963] 

SALUTE TO Our FLAG 

EDITOR, TIMES-LEADER NEWS: 

The flag of our country is of tremendous 
patriotic importance to all of us. It is the 
one and only official emblem representing 
American heritage. The flag is the symbol 
of all our cherished ideals and of our na- 
tional character and progress through- the 
ages—yesterday, today, and tomorrow. Fur- 
thermore, the flag pays tribute to the mil- 
lion American men who have fought and 
died for all freedoms since the very beginning 
of our history. 

One of the early American writers—Henry 
Ward Beecher—declared with emphasis that 
the fiag of our country is not a painted rag. 


It is the whole history. It is the Constitu- 


tion. It is the Government. It is a free 
people that stands in the Government and 
the Constitution. 

Yes, the flag is truly a living entity. It is 
a vital part of every man, woman, and child 
who sees and who loves its colorful array of 
13 red and white stripes and the 50 stars 
assembled upon the tranquil field of blue. 

Our flag has led American soldiers, sailors, 
marines, and airmen to victory in many 
struggles against the enemies of American 
freedom. Those national heroes have fol- 
lowed the flag and have given their lives for 
all that it symbolizes in the Spanish- 
American War, in two World Wars and in 
the Korean conflict, around the world on 
foreign soils, and the seven seas. 

The flag also expresses joy and hope, It is 
carried proudly by those who march in 
cadence with gay music. It holds the hon- 
ored position at the political rally and at 
the graduation exercise, and at the assembly 
of citizens. 

The flag graces the churches of our land 
where spiritual leaders and their followers 
are fully aware that freedom of worship is 
theirs only because the Constitution of our 
land guarantees that privilege—and that the 
flag speaks for the Constitution. 

Displaying Old Glory is the only answer to 
the challenge of worldwide communism. 

If you don’t have a flag, buy one. If you 
fiy that flag, it will suggest to friends and 
neighbors to fly theirs. 

Be a patriotic American and show your 


“appreciation of the American way of life by 


unfurling Old Glory on Friday, June 14. 
ANTHONY A. FORLENZA, 
Publie Relations Officer, Anthracite 
Council, VFW. 
From the Wilkes-Barre (Fa.) Record, 
June 13, 1963] 
VFW OrriciaL REMINDS READER THE FLAG Is 
A LIVING. ENTITY 
EDITOR OF THE RECORD: 

Since tomorrow is the birthday of the 
American fiag, I thought the following com- 
ments and remarks would be newsworthy 
and of interest to your readers. 

The flag of our country is of tremendous 
patriotic importance to all of us. It is the 
one and only official emblem representing 
American heritage. The flag is the symbol of 
all our cherished ideals and of our national 
character and progress through the ages— 
yesterday, today, and tomorrow. . Further- 
more, the flag of our country pays tribute to 
the million American men who have fought 
and died for all freedoms since the very be- 
ginning of our history. 

WOODROW WILSON’S WORDS 

We can go back through our history and 
quote many who have expressed words of 
praise for the flag of the United States. 
Whatever has been said in the past applies 
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equally well today. For example, what 
President Woodrow Wilson said about the 
Stars and Stripes flag more than a half cen- 
tury ago can be our description of it today. 
He declared: “This flag, which we honor and 
under which we serve, is the emblem of our 
unity, our power, our thought, and our pur- 
pose as a nation. It has no other character 
than that which we give it from generation 
to generation. The choice is ours. It floats 
in majestic silence above the hosts that exe- 


cute those choices, whether in peace or in 


war.” 

One of the early American writers—Henry 
Ward Beecher—declared with even more em- 
phasis that the flag of our country is nota 
painted rag. It is the whole history. It is 
the Constitution. It is the Government. It 
is the free people that stands in the Govern- 
ment and the Constitution. 

Yes the flag of our country is truly a living 
entity. It is a vital part of every man, 
woman, and child who sees and who loves its 
colorful array of 13 red and white stripes 
and the 50 stars assembled upon the tranquil 
field of blue. . 

Our flag has led American soldiers, sailors, 
marines, and airmen to victory in many 
struggles against the enemies of American 
freedom. Those national heroes have fol- 
lowed the flag and given their lives for all 
that it symbolizes—in the Spanish-American 
War, in two World Wars, and in the Korean 
conflict—around the world on foreign solls 
and the seven seas. 


UNFURL “OLD GLORY” 


In behalf of those honored dead the Stars 
and Stripes says as clearly as a human voice 
would speak—these were my honored de- 
fenders. Their loyalty, their courage, their 
achievements, and their sacrifices should be 
your inspiration forever. 

The flag of our country also expresses joy 
and hope. It is carried proudly by those who 
march in cadence with gay music. It holds 
the honored position at the political rally 
and at the graduation exercise and at the 
assembly of citizens who are gathered for 
free discussion of ideas and differences of 
opinions. 

Also the flag graces the churches of our 
land where spiritual leaders and their fol- 
lowers are fully aware that freedom of wor- 
ship is theirs only because the Constitution 
of our land guarantees that privilege—and 
that the flag speaks for the Constitution, 

Displaying “Old Glory” is the only answer 
to the challenge of worldwide communism. 
If you don't have a flag, be sure to buy one. 
If you fly the flag, it will encourage your 
friends and neighbors to do likewise, 

Be a patriotic American and show your 
appreciation of the American way of life by 
unfurling “Old Glory” tomorrow. 

ANTHONY A. FoRLENZA, 
Public Relations Officer, Anthracite 
Counties Council, VFW. 


Most Areas Get Exciting View of Sun 
Spectacular 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, Maine 
was treated to the spectacle of a total 
eclipse last Saturday. 

An article appearing in the July 21 
issue of the Portland Sunday Telegram 
gives a good account of this event, and 
I insert it into the RECORD: 
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Most Anras GET EXCITING View or SUN 
SPECTACULAR 
2 (By John F. O’Brien) 

Bar HARBOR, Mixx. — The shadow of the 
Moon streaked across central Maine Saturday 
in a total eclipse of the Sun viewed clearly 
by thousands gathered in this seaside resort. 

Skies over central Maine cleared just before 
the shadow swept out of the northwest, 
through Canada to Maine and out to the 


Atlantic Ocean, The time of total eclipse’ 


was 5:44 p.m, e. d. t. 
SHADOW RACES 


About 1,000 persons perched atop this 
areas best vantage point, 1,532-foot-high 
Cadillac Mountain, first saw the gray shadow 
in the distance as it approached over the 
rugged central Maine mountains. 

Then, at the moment of totality, the 
mountaintop was plunged into darkness, one 
of nature's rarest spectacles. 

The eclipse itself provided a breathtaking 
view. At the moment of totality where the 
Sun had been there was only a cold gray 
white light. Stars were perfectly visible in 
the sky. 

Observers on the mountaintop were almost 
speechless. One man said, “It was fantastic, 
It’s a sight I'd wait years to see.” 

The faint light that was visible just before 
and just after totality was cold and eerie. 
A chill swept across the mountaintop as the 
temperature dropped In 25 minutes from 
76° to 68°. 

BOOM IN SKY : 

Just as totality ended there was a sharp 
boom in the sky which startled observers. 
Scientists said it may have been an Alr Force 
jet fighter, racing through the sky with the 
eclipse, had cracked the sound barrier. 

Thousands of visitors vied with scientists 
and each other for vantage points to watch 
the phenomena that turns day into night. 

The 60-mile-wide belt of pitch blackness-— 
totality—extended from Japan and across 
Alaska, Canada and central Maine. 

The moment of totality here was 5:42 
p.m, e d. t. 

Cadillac Mountain, highest Atlantic sea- 
board elevation in the United States, 
swarmed with scientists and sightseers. 
Telescopes, cameras, spectrophotometers, and 
other sensitive equipment poked snouts sky- 
ward. 

SKY IS LIMIT 

The sky was the limit for the once-in-a- 
lifetime thrill of watching the rare celestial 
show which the prophets once said signaled 
the end of the world. 

An estimated 100,000 tourists jammed 
coastal and central Maine. The State figured 
they paid nearly $10 million in extra highway 
tolls, sales taxes, and food and lodging to 
watch the sky spectacular. 

While various groups of scientists gazed up 
at the heavens, others were watching the 
effects of the eclipse on fish, insects, and 
wildlife. 

Astronomers hoped to fathom some of the 
mysteries of nature and eventually to apply 
that knowledge to life in the space age. 

Scientists were particularly curious about 
the shimmering Bailey's Beads, visible only 
a few minutes before, during, and immedi- 
ately after totality. These are flashes of 
sunlight shining through the Moon’s moun- 
tains and valleys. 

HEAVY GEAR 


Other scientists lugged heavy equipment 
up the mountain to study the Sun’s corona 
or halo and to measure airglow. 

Each expedition was allocated a roped-off 
area on the mountain patrolled by 42 uni- 
formed rangers. A 6-mile road goes to the 
plateau-like summit covered with scrub 
growth. 
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Senator Goldwater’s Reckless Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, this may be 
hard for my colleagues to believe, but 
there are just a few Arizonians who do 
not subscribe to all the well-publicized 
views of our junior Senator, Mr. GOLD- 
WATER. One Arizonian who thinks for 
himself is Wiliam R. Mathews, editor 
and publisher of the Arizona Daily Star 
in Tucson. Last Tuesday, July 16, Mr. 
Mathews took issue with Senator GOLD- 
WATER'S recent pronouncements on the 
subject of foreign policy. I believe my 
colleagues will find it of interest. The 
editorial follows: 

SENATOR GOLDWATER'S RECKLESS FoREIGN 

Poor 

When Senator Barry GOLDWATER, before a 
nationwide conservative meeting in Washing- 
ton, criticized President Kennedy because he 
has determined definitely to live in coexist- 
ence with the Soviet Union, GOLDWATER went 
way off base into a field of reckless foreign 
policy. 

Since the Soviet Union was founded in 1917 
we have been living in coexistence with it. It 
is the period since 1945 that has seen the 
political power of the world polarize into the 
two poles of the Soviet Union and the United 
States. Whereas, before 1945 political power 
had been dispersed widely among the former 
great powers of Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, the United States, and the 
Soviet Union, both political and military 
power today is concentrated in the hands of 
the two giants. 

They live in coexistence. Those Americans 
who oppose such a situation, and insist it 
should be ended, in effect demand that we 
Americans destroy the Soviet Union, which 
can only be done by a gigantic nuclear war. 
They assume also that Americans would win 
this war, although it would mean the loss 
maybe of one-third to one-half of our popu- 
lation. They also assume that should we be 
victorious, that peace and security would 
come, which is not necessarily true. To as- 
sume that the destruction of the Soviet 
Union would destroy communism is just 
about as mistaken as to say that the Roman 
conquest of Jerusalem, and its destruction in 
92 A.D., destroyed Christianity. 

Moreover, even if their country is badly de- 
stroyed, the Russians will recover. They are 
an unusually sturdy people, who since 1914 
have survived all kinds of destruction, only 
to rise again. So it would be again. The 
Soviet Union, or a strictly Russian Govern- 
ment, would rise again, and become strong. 

We Americans should not forget that for 
more than a century the British dnd French 
—in later years Germany also—sought to 
curb Russian imperialism in its attempt to 
move south. Today we have that job, as our 
6th Fleet in the Mediterranean indicates. 
It is there for just one purpose: to contain 
Soviet imperialism, and so we can live in co- 
existence with the Soviet Union. 

That is what all of our other armaments 
are about. They have only one main objec- 
tive: to enable us to live in coexistence with 
the Soviet Union. They have been built up, 
because, after we nearly disarmed after 
World War I, the Russians took advantage 
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of such military weakness to establish them- 
selyes in what are today their eastern satel- 
lites. They tried to take over Turkey, 
Greece, Iran, and Korea. They tried to 
squeeze us out of Berlin. Not until we re- 
luctantly fought back, were such moves 
stopped, although what they have done in 
Cuba is significant. 

The policy of coexistence has paid off, 
when it was backed by both force and po- 
Utical determination to contain the spread 
of Soviet Communist imperialism. When it 
was not backed by those two factors, the 
Soviets moved in as they did in Cuba. 

President Eisenhower, a Republican, estab- 
lished that blindly stupid Cuban policy- 
President Kennedy inherited it. Eventually 
we will have to get the Soviets out of Cuba, 
even though it will take force. But when 
it is done, it will not bring on a worldwide 
nuclear war. 

Senator GOLDWATER has overlooked too 
Many of these factors that have made co- 
existence a successful diplomatic policy. 
The only alternative to it, assuming we 
it with all our might and power so as to pre- 
vent further encroachments, is preventive 
war, in which we strike the first blow in a 
gigantic surprise attack on the Soviet 
Union. 

Are the Republicans going to nominate 
and elect a President who favors such 3 
reckless war policy? 

Senator Gotpwater is being most unjust 
to identify that policy with conservatism. 
It is hard to believe that conservatives 
throughout the country will endorse it. 


A Foreign Service Academy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 
Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a pleasure for me to insert a letter writ- 


ten by one of my constituents expressing 
his views on a Foreign Service Academy: 


July 12, 1963. 


Hon. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE GaivrirHs: I have 
several misgivings about the superficially 
desirable proposal for a Foreign Service Acad- 
emy. In the first place, the proposed acad- 
emy is conceived of as an agency for 
manufacturing specially trained people rath- 
er than as an institution of education. This 
is the same philosophy that makes the pres- 
ently operating academies—notably the mill- 
tary academies—unacademic and largely 
antiacademic. Narrow training designed for 
an immediate and specialized end seldom 
provides the experience needed to think 
imaginatively about unforeseen nontext 
problems, The military academies are slow- 
ly recognizing the shortcomings of narrow 
vocational education. Is the philosophy of 
the proposed Foreign Service Academy not 
just as narrow? 

Secondly, the proposed academy will pre- 
sumably be a major and especially prestigious 
supplier of diplomats and lesser Foreign 
Service personnel. Is it desirable to have * 
large percentage of our diplomats coming 
from a single intellectual environment? 
Even large universities often find whole 
departments on intellectual fads which, 
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While perhaps desirable to have some diplo- 
Mats acquainted with, should not be a com- 
mon way of thinking for any large percentage 
Of the Foreign Service. 

Thirdly, it is hard to imagine how a 
Government academy could develop any 
tradition of critical intellectual analysis of 
Present and past foreign policy, How could 
& Foreign Service Academy free itself from 
crank accusations that it is not sufficiently 
doctrinaire. in its methods? Michigan's 
State universities cannot seem to escape 
intimidation from simplistic rightwing legis- 
lators. What would happen if a Communist 
Scholar lectured on campus? Indeed, what 
Would Senator DRESEN say if Professor 
Rostow lectured? 

Fourth, the security investigations that 
Would be made of the faculty and the stu- 
dents would reduce the academy to peddling 
Safe ideas. This kind of policy would un- 
doubtedly be forced on the academy as it was 
forced on the Peace Corps. Its sterilizing 
eZects are well known. 

The professional quality of our Foreign 
Service obyiously needs improvement. The 
Problem, I suggest, is not that our country 

people whose education qualifies them 
as diplomats and foreign policy makers. The 
dimeuity is that many of these competent 
People cannot afford to enter or stay in the 
Foreign Service. Money invested in pro- 
riding realistic expense allowances for diplo- 
Mats would open the diplomatic corps to 
many who cannot now afford this kind of 
— To the extent that there is a deficiency 


institutions can provide these skills. In this 
regard, Congress might expand the National 
Defense Education Act to the humanities— 
not in a narrowly vocational manner as the 
National Defense Education Act now operates 
for the physical sciences at the expense of the 
nonmilitary biological sciences—but in a 
broad program to stimulate education in all 


greas, 
Respectfully, 
JouN Koza. 


Will More of Our Defense Secrets Go to 
the Communists? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, a 
Most disturbing article by Robert S. 
Allen and Paul Scott in the July 17 issue 
Of the Long Island Press should alert the 
Congress to immediate action. 

Those who are realists know full well 
that Nehru is a weakling in the face of 
communism and that he has tolerated 
known Communists in important govern- 
Ment positions. It is astounding that 
the Kennedy administration should be so 
Raive even to consider revealing our se- 
Crets to this great international phony. 

The article follows: 

Unrren Stares May Give INDIA Key DEFENSE 
SECRETS 
(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 

Wasuincron.—That expanded military ald 
agreement the United States is signing with 
India contains an unprecedented provision 
for a neutral country—giving her scientists 
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access to vital U.S, defense installations and 
military secrets. 

Arrangements already are underway by 
White House assistants to bring 60 Indian 
scientists here this fall to familiarize them 
with the development and operation of top- 
secret rocket launching and radar systems. 

Under terms of this still-classified agree- 
ment, the Defense Department will roll out 
the red carpet for the Indian scientists and 
make available to them the most sensitive 
details of the Army's Nike-Hercules antiair- 
craft missile system, the Air Force’s ground- 
to-air communication systems, and other 
vital details of U.S. radar developments. 

The security clearance of these visiting 
scientists—the vanguard of several hundred 
others to follow—is being left up to the 
government of Prime Minister Nehru—despite 
strenuous objections by Pentagon security 
officials. 

They warn that tremendous security risks 
are involved because the Indian Government 
permits known Communists to hold key 
scientific posts and to work in crucial defense 
installations. 

Also citing the extremely close ties between 
scientific groups in India and Russia, the 
Defense security officials noted that under 
the U.S.-India pact there are no effective bars 
against the Indian scientists’ passing on 
knowledge they gain in this country to 
Soviet Russia. 

Squarely in line with this backstage Penta- 
gon fear is the fact that a high-level Indian 
military mission is enroute to Moscow to 
discuss a similar military agreement with 
the Soviet. Also, a large group of Indian 
scientists, among them some slated to come 
here, recently returned from an extended 
tour of Russia. 

Senate Armed Services Committee Mem- 
bers, headed by Senator Richard Russell, 
Democrat of Georgia, are planning to sum- 
mon Deputy Assistant Defense Secretary 
William P. Bundy, who drafted the Indian 
agreement, to question him about these dis- 
briefed on the India air program. 

The Senators also contemplate interrogat- 
the controversial jet fighter sale to Yugo- 
slavia in 1960-61, will be grilled particularly 
on why he falled to transmit this informa- 
tion to the congressional committees he 
briefed on the Indla air program. 

The Senators also contemplate interrogat- 
ing Bundy and other administration officials 


manently surrendering the original target of 
Red Chinese border on. 

According to this intelligence document, 
top members of Nehru's regime favor formally 
acknowledging Chinese sovereignty over 
some 15,000 miles of the Aksal Chin area 
in northeastern Ladakh. This is the region 
where Peiping has built a strategic road 
seer its Sinkiang Province with conquered 
Tibet. 

In return for this reputed backdown— 
which is directly counter to the announced 
policy of India—Nehru would seek conces- 
sions elsewhere as part of a broad settlement 
of the long-pending frontier dispute with the 
Communists. 

In recent weeks Premier Chou En-Lal is 
known to have made to Delhi overtures for 
a border deal. Senate Armed Services Com- 
mitteemen want to know how this develop- 
ment may affect this country’s huge military 
air program to India. 

They are especially bent on ascertaining 
whether disclosing vital U.S. military secrets 
to India really is essential to stem Red Chin- 
ese aggression, or if the Indian scientists are 
being brought here as part of an elaborate 
plan of a small group of administration 
policymakers to build India into a so-called 
third force military power in southeast Asia. 

The State Department is picking up the 
tab for those Indian political leaders touring 
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the United States in support of more aid 
for India. One of the officials is S. N. 
Dwivedy, deputy chairman of the Praja So- 
clalist Party. He is saying that a realine- 
ment of political forces is certain after 
Prime Minister Nehru steps out. 

According to Dwivedy, if the conservative 
wing of the dominant Congress Party gains 
control, the Praja Socialists will soon become 
the major opposition party. If this happens 
it will pave the way for the return of former 
Defense Minister Khrishna Menon, the 
ousted leftist US.-hating intimate of 
Nehru. Menon still is a key adviser of 
Nehru, according to intelligence. 


Captive Nations Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week we commemorated Captive Nations 
Week. I indicated to the Members 
throughout the period the tremendous 
nationwide interest that has been gen- 
erated in this year’s observance. 

Not only did the programs receive the 
active participation of millions of Amer- 
ican citizens, but the press of our coun- 
try, recognizing the moral righteousness 
of the cause of captive nations helped 
direct attention of the public to this 
most vital question. 

I place in the Recor» at this point two 
editorials which are typical of nation- 
wide press comment. The first is from 
the Indianapolis News, of Monday, July 
15, and the second from the Dallas Morn- 
ing News, of Wednesday, July 17: 

[From the Indianapolis News, July 15, 1963] 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


This is Captive Nations Week in Indiana, 

Pursuant to a resolution passed this year 
by the legislature, our State devotes the third 
week in July to commemoration of the cause 
of freedom behind the Iron Curtain. 

In the words of that historic resolution— 
the first on record adopted by any State— 
“It is vital to the national security of the 
United States that the desire for liberty and 
independence on the part of the peoples of 
these conquered nations should be stead- 
fastly kept alive.” 

Captive Nations Week ls a small contribu- 
tion by Hoosiers to this cause. It is intended 
to demonstrate that the people of Indiana 
are committed to the belief that freedom is 
as precious for others as for ourselves, and 
that we have not abandoned Eastern Eu- 
rope or China or Cuba to their Communist 
captors. x 

This week's observances in Indiana stress 
bipartisan solidarity on this score. Gov. 
Matthew Welsh has issued a proclamation 
declaring Captive Nations Week officially in 
efect. Mayor Albert Losche, honorary chair- 
man of the Indiana Captive Nations group, 
has done likewise. Congressman DoNàāLD 
Bruce participated in yesterday's opening 
ceremonies on Monument Circle, and Treas- 
urer of State Robert Hughes will participate 
in those tomorrow evening at the World 
War Memorial, 

Indianapolis citizens can be proud that 
they are helping lead the way in affirming 
the common fate of liberty throughout the 
world. If we concede the perpetual slavery 
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of the Communist captives, we are surrend- 
ering not only a timeles moral principle, but 
our own strategic well-being as well. 

To win the cold war, the West must adopt 
a strategy of the offensive. This means push- 
ing back the frontiers of slavery, and extend- 
ing the boundaries of freedom. 

As with every great accomplishment, this 
one must begin with a firm and unwavering 
commitment to the ultimate goal. Captive 
Nations Week, obviously, is only a beginning 
point in a Western strategy of victory over 
communism. But it is a beginning fraught 
with hope—for freedom and for the secu- 
rity of our Nation. 


[From the Dallas-Morning News, July 17, 
1963] 


CAPTIVE NATIONS 


The proclamation by President Kennedy 
on Captive Nations Week is so inoffensive 
to the Iron Curtain slave masters that it 
has enlisted a barrage of strong protests from 
anti-Communists here at home. 

What makes these people particularly 
angry is that the President has made it clear 
that he was not at all enthusiastic about 
issuing even a mildly worded proclamation 
and that he would not have issued one at 
all if Congress did not require that he go 
through the formalities. 

In 1959 both Houses of Congress adopted 
a unanimous, joint resolution calling on the 
President to set aside Captive Nations Week 
every year. The resolution specifically called 
for a strong condemnation of communism. 

It pledged that the United States would 
dedicate its efforts to liberating the people 
of the captive nations, to assisting slaves 
behind the Iron Curtain in the overthrow 
of their masters, It went so far as to single 
out those oppressors by name. 

Twice President Eisenhower carried out 
the spirit of this resolution by issuing 
strongly worded proclamations which caused 
the Kremlin considerable embarrassment 
and reportedly sent Premier Khrushchev into 
a rage. 

But Mr. Kennedy doesn’t like to do that 
sort of thing. His three proclamations have 
been mildly worded, inoffensive statements 
which Representative THOMAS M. PELLY, Re- 
publican, of Washington, has described as 
“dry, brittle recitals of the facts of existence 
of captive nations.” 

In none of Mr. Kennedy’s proclamations 
has there been any direct mention of who 
the oppressors of the captive nations are. 
No reference to communism. Not a word 
about the Soviet Union, Red China, or Cuba. 

If Mr. Kennedy had issued such an in- 
offensive to the Reds—statement only once, 
it might be passed off lightly as a miscalcula- 
tion. But three times he has issued such a 
statement, and each time over the strong 
protest of numerous groups which have 
called for tougher statements. 

There can be only one conclusion: Mr, 
Kennedy's proclamations have been con- 
scious, studied efforts to avoid offending the 
Soviets and their cohorts. 

This year, almost as if he wanted to rub 
salt into the wounds, Mr. Kennedy took the 
occasion of the Independence Day weekend 
to send a message to Premier Khrushchev 
pledging his efforts to continue cooperating 
toward the solution of the problems which 
divide us. This message was sent out at al- 
most the same time that the President's 
captive nations proclamation was released. 
The message to Khrushchey was given far 
greater fanfare by the White House and in 
the Nation's press. 

It is difficult to understand these actions 
if the President and this Nation are truly 
dedicated to the preservation and extension 
of freedom. How continued efforts to pla- 
cate and avoid condemning the enemy can 
promote that goal is hard to understand. 
The President, or someone else, should 
explain. = 
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An Excellent Argument for the Enactment 
of H.R. 545 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post of July 8, 1963, concerning 
the case of Charles Bernstein and his 
conviction for murder. 

H.R. 545 would abolish capital punish- 
ment in all Federal jurisdictions except 
for treason and except for offenses com- 
mitted under the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice. As the Post points out, if 
Bernstein had been executed there 
would be no point in arguing the merits 
of his conviction. 

The article follows: 

MARGIN FOR ERROR 


There are surely some lessons to be learned 
from the case of Charles Bernstein, convicted 
of murder and sentenced to die in the electric 
chair in 1932, pardoned by President Truman 
in 1945 and made the beneficiary of an in- 
demnification bill introduced by Senator 
KEFAUVER and currently before the U.S. Sen- 
ate. Bernstein's unhappy history is an in- 
teresting one. 

He was convicted of unlawful entry in 
New York City at the age of 18 and sent to 
a reformatory. He was convicted of robbery 
in Minneapolis and served 9 years in Still- 
water Penitentiary before being released 
upon the recommendation of his prosecutor, 
Floyd Olson, subsequently Governor of Min- 
nesota, who became convinced that the con- 
viction had resulted from mistaken identity. 
He was convicted in Philadelphia on a charge 
of carrying a concealed weapon. 

With this unsavory record, Bernstein was 
indicted for the shotgun murder of a gambler 
named Milton Henry on a Washington street 
early on the morning of April 21, 1932, Con- 
victed and sentenced to death, he spent 8 
years in prison, 2 of them in a death cell. 
On several occasions, he was reprieved mo- 
ments before electrocution. In 1940 Presi- 
dent Roosevelt commuted his sentence to 
the time already served. In 1945, President 
Truman gave him a full and unconditional 

on 


The Presidential pardon did not assert that 
Bernstein was innocent. It was based, ap- 
parently, on serious doubts respecting the 
validity of his conviction—doubts which 
grew out of the dubious character of a wit- 
ness who identified him as having been at 
the scene of the crime, out of contradictory 
testimony concerning him and out of the 
inadequacy of the case presented in his be- 
half by a court-appointed attorney. The 
Department of Justice continues, as in the 
past, to be unwilling to endorse Senator 
Krrauvrn's bill to compensate Bernstein in 
the amount of $25,000. 

Two morals can be drawn from this story. 
It illustrates dramatically, we think, the peril 
that an irremediable injustice will result 
from the infliction of capital punishment. 
Had Bernstein been electrocuted, there would 
have been no opportunity to recognize the 
infirmities in his trial or to argue about 
compensating him for a dreadful wrong. 

The second moral is more subtle. Released 
from prison, Bernstein has led during the 18 
ensuing years a law-abiding and useful life. 
He is at present a respected employee of the 
Agriculture Department. He affords a living 
illustration of the hope, the possibility, that 
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human beings, no matter how steeped in 
crime, may be redeemed and rehabilitated. 
In the face of such an instance of redemption 
and rehabilitation, can society ever justify 
a condemnation to death? 


Tender, Loving Index 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
pleased to observe the manner in w 
my colleague, the gentleman from Ari- 
zona, the Honorable GEORGE F. SENNER, 
In., has gone about his job of represent- 
ing the people of the new Third District 
of Arizona since he first came to Wash- 
ington last January. I have particularly 
noted the fact that he studies issues and 
votes on the basis of his own judgment 
and convictions. The gentleman from 
Arizona, Congressman SENNER, is obvi- 
ously nobody’s rubberstamp. 

However, this is not the impression 
given readers of that eminent journal of 
ultraconservative bias, the Dan Smoot 
Report. In a recent issue that publica- 
tion rated the voting records of the Mem- 
bers of Congress, and it seems, the gen- 
tleman from Arizona, Congressman SEN- 
NER, did not rank too high. In fact, he 
received a rating of zero. Noting 
fact, the gentleman from Arizona IMr. 
SenneER] wrote a report for his constitu- 
ents which I think deserves the attention 
of all who find their names occasionally 
on Mr. Smoot’s tender, loving index. 
The report follows: 

I recently learned that I flunked a test 
administered by that illustrious gentleman, 
Dan Smoot, 

For those of you who may not know him. 
Mr. Smoot is a Texan who publishes a weekly 
magazine called the Dan Smoot Report, and 
conducts a weekly news analysis broadcast on 
radio and television. He is a self-styled 
guardian of the Constitution, although there 
is some question as to which constitution 
Mr. Smoot is guarding. 

In his May 27 report, Mr. Smoot listed re- 
corded rolicall votes on several pieces of leg~ 
islation with this explanation: “Rollcall 
tabulations in this report are unique in that 
we try to select only those votes which re- 
flect a stand for or against constitutional 
principles.” To clarify matters, Mr. Smoot 
carefully defines a liberal as one who votes 

what he considers to be constitu- 
tional principles. By implication, therefore: 
a Smoot conservative is one who votes for 
Smoot’s constitutional principles. 

It appears that out of 535 Congressmen 
there are only 58 who voted for Mr. Smoot’s 
constitution every time. The rest were 
either on his side just part of the time or else 
opposed his ideas every single time as I did— 
along with 148 other Congressmen. 

The real significance of Dan Smoot and his 
report is that he represents a certain type of 
fuzzy thinking that unfortunately exists in 
America today. For this reason, I believe 4 
useful purpose can be served by examining 
some of the issues selected by Mr. Smoot to 
test the patriotism of those men and women 
elected to Congress by the people of America. 

SILVER LEGISLATION (H.R. 5389) 


Basically, this bill withdraws silver backing 
of paper currency. According to Smoot, 
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“This bill to demonetize silver certificates 
Would create a greater drain on our gold re- 
Serve, and speed arrival of the day when 
foreigners may decide to wreck our entire 
economy by foreclosing on the gold in our 
monetary reserve.“ Anyone voting for the 
diu was a liberal and an anticonstitu- 
tlonalist, which therefore included 258 Rep- 
resentatives and 68 Senators. 

What the Texas wizard either deliberately 
failed to mention or simply did not know was 
that the free world cannot supply enough 
Silver for our coin mintage needs. There- 
fore, unless this legislation had passed it 
Would soon have become necessary to pur- 
Chase silver from Iron Curtain countries, 
Apparently, therefore, Mr. Smoot must be- 

ve that the Constitution—his Constitu- 
Uon—requires this country to give aid and 
Comfort to the Communists by purchasing 
their silver with our gold for this monetary 
Silver certificate. 

Incidentally, in voting for this bill, I found 

if on the same side of the fence as such 
noted “liberals” as JoHN RuHOoOpES, Senator 
Munopr, Senator Harry Brno, Senator 
Bourke HIcKENLOOFER, Congressman Joxl. 
Brox, Congressman Crale Hosmer, and 
Senator Joun TOWER. 
RULES COMMITTEE (H. RES. 5) 


Permanent enlargement of the House Rules 
ttee by two members. According to 
Mr. Smoot, “The sole purpose was to give 
totalitarian liberals a majority, thus handi- 
Caping conservative opposition to admin- 
tion proposals.“ 
g his reasoning to be accurate, 
Which it wasn’t, then Mr. Smoot has labeled 
au 145 members of the Republican confer- 
as “totalitarian liberals” since that 
Broup voted unanimously to enlarge the com- 
mittee by two members, providing the com- 
Position was 9 Democrats and 6 Republicans. 
ermore, Smoot’s frightening assump- 
tion that one small group should determine 
What legislation the body of elected Repre- 
Sentatives will or will not be permitted to 
dender, in my opinion refutes his stated 
lief in American constitutional principles. 


Detailed Explanation of the Interest 
Equalization Tax Proposal of the 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted me to extend 
My remarks in the Appendix of the Ro- 
ORD, I am inserting in the Recorp, for 

information of the Members of Con- 
Sress and the interested public, a detailed 
explanation of the interest equalization 
tax proposal of the administration along 
With other supporting information on 
proposal. I would like to point out 
that the detailed explanation is dated 
July 18 and since that time there have 
three Treasury releases relating to 
the original proposal which I am also 
including. These three releases contain 
certain modifications in the original pro- 
Posal which are self-explanatory. 

As you know, this tax is being proposed 
SO as to help alleviate our continuing 
Very serious balance-of-payments prob- 

It is a part of a coordinated series 
Of actions on the part of the administra- 
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tion to correct our balance-of-payments 
deficit. Although I am personally op- 
posed to the increase in the discount 
rate by the Federal Reserve System, I 
am in complete accord with the equaliza- 
tion tax proposal and other parts of this 
coordinated program. 
DETAILED EXPLANATION OF THE INTEREST 
EQUALIZATION Tax 


1. GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE TAX 


The proposed interest equalization tax is a 
special excise tax to be imposed through the 
end of 1965 on the acquisition of foreign 
stock, securities, or obligations, other than 
those specifically exempted. The tax is pay- 
able by all U.S. persons, including organiza- 
tions exempt from Federal income tax. It is 
based on the actual value of the interest 
acquired; in the case of debt securities or 
obligations, the rate of tax will vary with the 
period remaining until maturity. The tax 
applies to portfolio purchases of foreign 
securities, whether representing new or al- 
ready outstanding issues, and whether the 
acquisition is effected in the United States or 
abroad. It does not apply, however, to pur- 
chases of securities presently held by 
Americans. 

The tax will not generally be applicable to 
direct investments by U.S. persons in over- 
seas subsidiaries or affiliates, nor will it apply 
to any indebtedness payable upon demand or 
maturing in less than 3 years. Moreover, 
loans made by commercial banks in the ordi- 
nary course of their banking business will be 
exempted, The tax will not be applied to 
purchases of securities issued by interna- 
tional organizations of which the United 
States is a member, governments of coun- 
tries considered to be less developed, and 

tions whose principal activities are 
centered in less developed countries. 

The tax is not a stamp tax. A US. person 
who acquires any foreign stock or debt obli- 
gation will be required to file a return and 
pay the tax at the time of filing. The first 
of such returns will be due at the end of the 
first full calendar month following the end 
of the calendar quarter in which implement- 
ing legislation is enacted and will cover all 
prior acquisitions subject to its provisions. 
Returns thereafter will be due at the end of 
the calendar month following each calendar 
quarter in which a U.S. person makes any ac- 
quisition subject to the legislation. 

The tax is applicable to acquisitions occur- 
ring after the date of the President’s message 
in which it was proposed. Since an acqui- 
sition is deemed to occur when the purchaser 
first becomes unconditionally obligated to 
buy, the tax does not apply to purchase com- 
mitments made on the open market on or 
before the date of the President's message, 
or to other purchases which the buyer on 
that date was unconditionally obligated to 
make. Substantial evidence will be re- 
quired, however, to demonstrate the exist- 
ence of such an obligation. The tax is also 
inapplicable to acquisitions made within 60 
days after the date of the President’s mes- 
sage if the foreign stock or debt obligation 
acquired was covered by a registration state- 
ment filed with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission within 90 days prior to the date 
of the President's message. 

This tax will not be deductible for Federal 
income-tax purposes, but will be included in 
the adjusted basis of the foreign stock or 
debt obligation acquired. 


2. RATE AND COMPUTATION OF TAX 


The tax is based upon the actual value of 
the interest acquired, actual value being de- 
termined under principles established by the 
Treasury regulations pertaining to the docu- 
mentary stamp tax on original issues of 
stock. Under these rules, the price agreed 
upon by parties dealing at arm’s length in a 
transaction subject to no special conditions 
constitutes actual value. (See Treasury Reg- 
ulation § 47.4301-1(b) (2) ().) 
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In the case of stock or other equity inter- 
ests, the rate of tax is 15 percent. In the 
case of debt obligations, the rate of tax is a 
percentage varying in accordance with the 
period remaining before maturity, as fol- 
lows: 

Maturity and tax rate 


Percent 
At least 3, but less than 3% years 2.75 
At least 314, but less than 4½ years... 3.55 
At least 44%, but less than 5½ years... 4.35 
At least 514, but less than 614 years... 5.10 


At least 614, but less than 744 years... 5.80 
At least 744, but less than 8% years 6.50 
At least 814, but less than 9½ years.. 7.10 
At least 914, but less than 10% years. 7. 70 
At least 1014, but less than 11% years. 8.30 
At least 11%, but less than 13% years. 9 

At least 1344, but less than 16% years. 
At least 1644, but less than 181 years. 
At least 1814, but less than 21% years 
At least 2144, but less than 234 years. 
At least 2314, but less than 2614 years. 
At least 2614, but less than 28½ years. 
At least 2814 years or more 


In determining the rate of tax applicable 
to the acquisition of an obligation, the 
actual period of time beginning with the 
date of acquisition and ending at maturity 
is taken into account. The maturity of an 
obligation is deemed to be the latest date on 
which, under its terms, the amount payable 
to the holder of such obligation may remain 
outstanding. Thus, for example, the 13.75 
percent rate applies if payment is not ab- 
solutely required in less than 23%½ years. 
Where an obligation is renewable without 
affirmative action manifesting consent on the 
part of the holder, the period to maturity is 
considered to include any renewal period. 
Any extension of the term of an existing obli- 
gation through affirmative action on the part 
of the holder will be regarded as the acquisi- 
tion of a new debt obligation with a remain- 
ing period to maturity equal to the remain- 
ing life of the old obligation plus the ex- 
tension period. 

The computation of the tax may be illus- 
trated by the following examples: 


Example 1 


On June 1, 1964, A, a U.S. citizen, purchases 
from B, a nonresident alien, 20 year bonds of 
X. a foreign government, having an actual 
value of $20,000. The bonds mature on De- 
cember 31, 1974, and therefore have a re- 
maining period to maturity of 10 years and 
7 months. Assuming that the transaction is 
not exempt, A would incur a tax of 8.30 per- 
cent of the actual value of the bonds or 
$1,660. 

Example 2 

The facts are the same as in example (1) 
except that, under the terms of the bonds, 
the obligation is automatically renewable for 
an additional period of 10 years if the holder 
does not demand payment within 30 days 
following the elapse of the initial term. The 
period to maturity is deemed to include the 
renewal period of 10 years. Accordingly, as- 
suming that the transaction is not exempt, A 
would incur a tax of 12.25 percent of the 
actual value of the bonds or $2,500. 

Ezample 3 


In 1962, C, a domestic corporation, acquires 
from Y, a foreign corporation, 5-year promis- 
sory notes of Y with a face value of $17,500. 
In 1965, C surrenders the notes to X in ex- 
change for new 30-year bonds of T. The 
new bonds have an actual value of $18,000. 
The period to maturity is deemed to include 
the entire period to maturity of the new 
bonds, or 30 years. Accordingly, assuming 
that the transaction is not exempt, C will 
incur a tax of 15 percent of the actual value 
of the new bonds or $2,700. 

Example 4 


In January of 1964, D, a U.S. citizen, ac- 
quires from Z, a foreign corporation, on ori- 
gina issue, its 15-year bonds, having an actual 
value of $10,000. Under the terms of the in- 
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denture securing the istie of bonds, a sinking 
fund is to be accumulated by Z and used at 
the end of each year to retire bonds to be 
selected by lot. The bonds are considered to 
have a maturity of 15 years. Accordingly, 
assuming that the transaction is not exempt, 
D would incur a tax of 10.30 percent of the 
actual value of the bonds or $1,030. 
3. PERSONS SUBJECT TO THE TAX 

Every U.S. citizen, every resident individ- 
ual or partnership, and every domestic cor- 
poration, estate or trust is subject to the 
tax. These terms have the meaning already 
assigned to them by the Internal Revenue 
Code; such persons are generally referred to 
as U.S. persons. Determination of liability 
for the tax is made as of the time of acquisi- 
tion, and later changes in status have no 
effect. As set forth in paragraph 7, however, 
foreign stock or debt obligations cannot be 
acquired free of tax from a person who has 
not been a U.S. person throughout his entire 
period of ownership of such interest or con- 
tinuously since the date of the President's 
message. 


These rules may be illustrated by the fol- 

lowing examples: 
Example 1 

In 1964, A, a US. trust, all the beneficiaries 
of which are nonresident aliens, acquires 
stock in N, a foreign corporation. Assuming 
that the transaction is not exempt, A is sub- 
ject to tax. 

Example 2 

On June 1, 1964, B, a citizen and resident 
of foreign country X, acquires bonds of for- 
eign corporation O. On July 1, 1964, B 
becomes a resident of the United States and 
on July 15, 1964, acquires additional bonds 
of O. The June 1, 1964, acquisition of bonds 
by B is not subject to tax, and no tax is 
payable by B upon becoming a U.S. resident. 
However, assuming that the transaction is 
not exempt, the July 15, 1964, acquisition is 
subject to tax. 


4. INTERESTS THE ACQUISITION OF WHICH 
IS SUBJECT TO TAX 


The tax applies to the acquisition of any 
stock, security or other debt obligation of 
any international organization, foreign 
government (including any agency or po- 
litical subdivision thereof), foreign corpo- 
ration, partnership, estate or trust, or a 
nonresident alien individual, unless acquisi- 
tion of the stock or obligation is covered by 
an exemption described in paragraph 5 or 
such transaction is an excluded acquisition 
described in paragraph 7. The status of the 
shareholders of a foreign corporation, mem- 
bers of a foreign partnership or beneficiaries 
of a foreign estate or trust is irrelevant for 
this purpose. The tax applies to the acquisi- 
tion of any stock or obligation, whether or 
not negotiable and whether or not repre- 
sented by a certificate or other writing, 
including any shares representing beneficial 
interest in an organization which would be 
taxable as a corporation under the pro- 


visions of section 7701 of the Internal Reve- - 


nue Code if subject to US. tax. Limited 
partnership interests would be treated as 
stock. 

Acquisition of a depository receipt or other 
evidence of interest in any of the foregoing 
is treated as an acquisition of the underlying 
asset, Options, warrants and rights to ac- 
quire foreign stock or obligations are subject 
to tax unless received in a distribution which 
is not considered a taxable acquisition, as 
described in paragraph 6. 


5. INTERESTS THE ACQUISITION OF WHICH ARE 
EXEMPT FROM TAX 


Exemptions from the tax are provided for 
acquisitions of interests which do not fall 
within the area of long-term capital out- 
flows to which the tax is designed to apply. 
These exemptions relate to the type of In- 
terest acquired. 
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Short-term indebtedness: The tax does not 
apply to the acquisition of any indebted- 
ness payable upon demand or within 3 years 
of the date of acquisition. Thus, acquisi- 
tion of a long-term obligation may qualify 
under this exemption if the obligation is 
due or overdue (and therefore payable upon 
demand) when acquired or payable within 
3 years thereafter. The rules for fixing the 
period to maturity in order to determine 
the applicable tax rate, set forth in para- 
graph 2, also apply in determining whether 
an obligation is payable within 3 years. 
Accordingly, where an obligation is automa- 
tically renewable without affirmative action 
on the part of the holder, it is not considered 
an exempted short-term indebtedness unless 
the entire unexpired term, Including any re- 
newal periods, totals less than 3 years. 

Commercial bank loans: Also exempted 
from the tax are acquisitions representing 
loans made for commercial purposes by 
banks in the ordinary course of their bank- 
ing business. This exemption applies even 
if the maturity of the loan exceeds the 
minimum 3-year period. It is irrelevant 
whether the loan is evidenced by a note or 
other evidence of indebtedness. The exemp- 
tion does not extend, however, to invest- 
ment banks, trust companies or others not 
regularly engaged in a commercial banking 
business. Where a person is engaged both 
in the commercial banking business and 
in other businesses or activities, only those 
transactions related solely to the commercial 
banking business are exempt. 

Required reserves of insurance companies: 
An acquisition of foreign stock or debt obli- 
gations is exempt from the tax if made by 
@ corporation in the normal course of an 
insurance business conducted in one or more 
foreign countries (and not with the intent 
to sell such interests or offer them for sale 
to any U.S. person), to the extent that the 
interests acquired are, or would have been, 
required to b2 held in connection with such 
business by application to such business of 
foreign laws which were in force on the 
date of the President's message. Thus, a 
company insuring risks in a foreign country 
which requires the holding of reserves re- 
lating to such risks in local securities or 
obligations would be permitted to acquire 
free of tax the holdings necessary to meet 
such requirement with respect to its busi- 
ness. The exemption extends, however, only 
to the extent that the foreign country does 
not, after the date of the President's mes- 
sage, enact more stringent reserve or holding 
requirements. The test is not the amount 
of holdings on the date of the President's 
message; if, by applying the foreign law in 
effect on such date, increased local holdings 
are, or would have been, required (for exam- 
ple, to refiect higher levels of insurance in 
force), acquisitions necessary to achieve the 
needed increase are exempted. If, however, 
the increased holdings are required by 
changes in the applicable foreign law, ac- 
quisitions designed to meet the changed re- 
quirement are not exempt from the tax. 

Direct investment: The tax does not apply 
to the acquisition of a direct investment in 
a foreign subsidiary or amllate. Under this 
exemption, any acquisition of the stock or 
debt obligations of a foreign corporation is 
free of the tax if the U.S. person immediately 
following the acquisition owns at least 10 
percent of the total combined voting power 
of all classes of stock entitled to vote. The 
10 percent test is applied without regard 
to the attribution rules prescribed by vari- 
ous provisions of the Internal Revenue Code. 
The exemption for direct investment applies 
to purchases of stock or obligations of the 
foreign corporation from third parties as 
well as loans and capital contributions made 
directly to it. 

An acquisition qualifying as a direct in- 
vestment is denied the exemption, however, 
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if the foreign corporation is formed or 
availed of by the U.S. person for the purpose 
of acquiring any stock or obligation which 
could be subject to tax if acquired directly, 
unless the foreign corporation makes such 
acquisition: (a) in the normal course of & 
commercial banking, securities underwriting 
or brokerage business conducted in one or 
more foreign countries; or (b) in the normal 
course of an insurance business conducted 
in one or more foreign countries, to the 
extent that the interests acquired are, OF 
would have been required to be held in con- 
nection with such business by application to 
such business of foreign laws which were in 
force on the date of the President's message. 
This rule is designed to prevent avoidance of 
the proposed tax by indirect acquisitions 
through foreign affiliates, while leaving free 
of tax investment in affiliates which acquire 
securities interests In the normal course of 
their active business activities. 

An acquisition otherwise qualifying as & 
direct investment loses its exemption as such 
if made with the intent of selling or offering 
for sale to any U.S. person any stock or obli- 
gation acquired. This rule will prevent 
avoidance of the tax through a combination 
of the direct investment exemption and the 
exclusion from the tax of later acquisitions 
by other U.S. persons purchasing from the 
direct investor. 

The principles set forth in this section 
may be illustrated by the following 
examples: 

Example 1 

On January 13, 1964, A, a U.S. citizen, ac- 
quires 100 shares of the only class of stock 
of foreign corporation N, which immediately 
thereafter has a total of 1,000 shares out- 
standing. N acquires no stock nor any obli- 
gations having a maturity of 3 years or 
more. A's acquisition of the 100 shares of 
N stock is exempt from tax as the acquisi- 
tion of a direct investment, 

Example 2 


The facts are the same as in example (1): 
except that later in 1964, A lends N $100,000, 
taking a 5-year promissory note in return. 
A's acquisition of the indebtedness of N 1s 
exempt from tax as the acquisition of 8 
direct investment. 


Example 3 


The facts are the same as in example (1), 
except that later in 1964 A purchases from 
R, a nonresident’ alien, an additional 50 
shares of the stock of N. A’s acquisition 
of the 50 shares is exempt from tax as the 
acquisition of a direct investment. 

Ezample 4 

The facts are the same as in example (1), 
except that N is a foreign personal holding 
company, engaged solely in investing and 
trading in stock and obligations of foreign 
persons. Since N is availed of by A for the 
purpose of acquiring interests which would 
be subject to tax if acquired directly by A. 
A's acquisition of the 100 shares of N stock 
is not exempt as the acquisition of a direct 
investment, 

Ezample 5 


The facts are the same as in example (I), 
except that N acquires 100 percent of th® 
voting stock of foreign corporation O, which 
acquires no stock or obligations of foreign 
persons. A's acquisition of the 100 shares 
of N stock is exempt from tax as the acquisl- 
tion of a direct investment, since the interest 
acquired by N in O would, if acquired di- 
rectly by A, be exempt from tax as the acqui- 
sition of a direct investment. 

International organizetions: The tax 18 
also inapplicable to acquisitions of obliga- 
tions of international organizations of which 
the United States isa member. This exemp- 
tion does not extend to purchases of obliga- 
tions of foreign persons, even though thes? 
obligations are acquired from an interna- 
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tional organization of which the United 
States is a member, 

Less developed countries: The tax is not 
applicable to the acquisition of obligations 
issued or guaranteed by the government of 
a less developed country or an agency or 
Subdivision of such a government. Nor is 
it applicable to stock or obligations of a 
Corporation which, during its last annual 
accounting period prior to the acquisition, 
Meets the definition of a “less developed 
country corporation“ in section 955 (e) of the 
Internal Revenue Code by reason of con- 
ducting an active business in countries des- 
ignated as less developed for purposes of this 
tax. This includes companies which meet 
the standards of section 955(c) (2) by reason 
Of their deriving income from aircraft or 
Vessels registered under the laws of a desig- 
nated country. The exemption would also 
be available for new issues of stock or obliga- 
tions of a corporation which establishes to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary or his dele- 
gate that it has met these tests for a period 
Of 60 days prior to the issuance of such stock 
or obligations and that it may reasonably 
be expected to continue to meet such tests 
for such period as the Secretary or his dele- 
Bate may deem appropriate. 

The countries to be considered less devel- 
Oped countries for the purposes of this ex- 
emption will be designated in an Executive 
Order to be issued by the President. For the 
interim period prior to the issuance of an 
Order under the new legislation, all countries 

ted as less developed by Executive 
Order No, 11071, dated December 27, 1962, 
Will be considered to be less developed for 
Purposes of this tax. This includes all coun- 
, and oversea territories and possessions 
ot countries (other than countries within 
the Sino-Soviet bloc) except the following: 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Den- 
Mark, France, Germany (Federal Republic), 
g Kong, Italy, Japan, Liechtenstein, 
Luxembourg, Monaco, Netherlands, New 
Norway. Republic of South Africa, 
San Marino, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
United Kingdom. 

The designation of a country as a less 
developed country could be terminated by a 
further Executive order after 30 days’ notice 
to the Congress. Any termination will not 
affect the treatment of acquisitions occur- 
Ting prior to the Issuance of the terminating 
Executive order. 

6. TAXABLE ACQUISITIONS 

In general, any acquisition of stock or 
debt obligations of a foreign issuer or obligor 
will be subject to tax unless specifically 

pted. It is irrelevant whether, for Fed- 

eral income tax purposes, the transaction in 
Which such interest is acquired would be 
d as a sale or exchange, a con- 

tribution to capital, a Joan, or otherwise. 
The fact that the acquisition occurs as part 
at a transaction which is tax free for Federal 
tax purposes does not mean that it is 
exempt from this tax. A contribution to the 
Capital of a foreign corporation will be con- 
fred an acquisition of a stock interest in 
zuch corporation, whether or not any new 
Shares or certificates are Issued. A contribu- 

n of foreign stock or obligations to the 
capital of a domestic corporation constitutes 

taxable acquisition by such corporation. 

Pledge or mortgage of stock or obliga- 

as security for a debt will not be con- 

Sidered an acquisition by the pledgee or 

mortgag but any subsequent foreclosure, 

anpection or purchase will constitute a tax- 
le acquisition. 

When a US. person acquires an option, 
os t or right to acquire foreign stock or 

ligations, the acquisition is limited to 
ig option. warrant or right itself; and tax 
in computed on the actual value of that 

terest alone, at the rate applicable to the 
k or obligations which may be acquired 

exercise, A later exercise is considered a 

tely taxable acquisition; and the tax 
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is then computed on the actual value of the 
interest then acquired, less the value of the 
option, warrant or right previously taxed. 
Conversion of an obligation into stock of the 
same issuer will be considered an acquisition 
subject to tax, but the amount will be re- 
duced by the amount of tax appropriate to 
the acquisition of the obligation. 

The distribution as a dividend of stock or 
obligations, or rights to acquire the same, 
will not be considered an acquisition. This 
is true whether or not such distribution is 
tax free for Federal income tax purposes. In 
addition, the tax will not be payable upon 
the receipt by a domestic corporation of stock 
or obligations in a foreign corporation, or 
its distribution of such stock or obligations 
to its shareholders, pursuant to a reorganiza- 
tion described in section 368(a) of the Code. 
These rules will permit the continued ac- 
quisition of foreign securities in cases where 
no outflow of capital from the United States 
is involved. 

Gifts, legacies, bequests and similar dona- 
tive transfers will not be treated as taxable 
acquisitions, 

The fact that the acquiring person is an 
underwriter, dealer or other person engaged 
in the distribution of securities will not 
exempt him from tax. Thus, if an under- 
writer makes a firm purchase of securities 
the acquisition of which is subject to tax, 
this constitutes a taxable acquisition, even 
though the acquisition constitutes part of 
an underwriting distribution which contem- 
plates the resale of the securities by the 
underwriter. (An exclusion in the case of 
resales to foreigners is set forth in paragraph 
7. Subsequent acquisitions by Americans in 
the distribution process would not bear the 
tax under the rules relating to nontaxability 
of acquisitions from other American persons, 
described in paragraph 7. Exclusion of 
brokers and agents’ transactions is also de- 
scribed in paragraph 7.) 

If any security is acquired on behalf of a 
U.S. person by a nominee, the U.S. person is 
liable for the tax. Any acquisition by a 
U.S. person will be deemed to be for his own 
account and not as a nominee unless the 
person furnishes adequate proof that the 
acquisition was for the account of another 
person, whether a U.S. person or a foreigner. 

To prevent avoidance of the tax through 
interposition of foreign entities, the transfer 
of cash or other property by a US. person to 
& foreign trust or partnership will be con- 
sidered the acquisition of a taxable interest, 
unless it is first established to the satisfac- 
tion of the Secretary or his delegate that the 
foreign trust or partnership will not acquire 
stock, securities or obligations, the direct 
acquisition of which by the U.S. person would 
give rise to the tax. 

The rules set forth in this section may be 
illustrated by the following examples: 


Example 1 


In 1964, A, a US. citizen, purchases for 
$1,000 warrants entitling him to purchase at 
any time within 2 years 100 shares of the 
common stock of M, a foreign corporation, 
at a total price of $10,000. Assuming that 
the transaction is not exempt, the acquisi- 
tion of the warrants by A is subject to tax 
based upon the actual value of the warrants 
($1,000 if A was dealing at arm's length and 
no special conditions affected the trans- 
action). 

Ezample 2 


The facts are the same as in example (1), 
except that later in 1964, A exercises the 
warrants. The shares acquired on exercise 
have an actual value at that time of $12,000. 
Assuming that the transaction is not exempt, 
the acquisition of shares of M stock by A is 
subject to tax based upon the actual value 
of the shares at the time of their acquisi- 
tion ($12,000), less the actual value of the 
warrants at the time of their acquisition 
($1,000) or $11,000. 
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Ezample 3 

B, a domestic corporation, receives as a 
dividend distribution from foreign corpora- 
tion N rights to acquire the stock of foreign 
corporation O. B's acquisition of these rights 
is not a taxable acquisition. 

Example 4 

C, a US. citizen, is a stockholder in do- 
mestic corporation P. Pursuant to agree- 
ment, foreign corporation R acquires all of 
the stock of P in return for voting stock of R, 
in a transaction which qualifies as a reorgani- 
zation under section 368(a)(1)(B) of the 
Internal Revenue Code. P distributes the 
voting stock of R to C in exchange for his 
stock in P. Prior to the reorganization, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue issues a 
ruling under section 367 of the Internal 
Revenue Code that the exchange pursuant to 
the reorganization was not in pursuance of a 
plan having as one of its principal purposes 
the avoidance of Federal income taxes. Nei- 
ther the acquisition by P nor the acquisi- 
tion by C of the voting stock of R is con- 
sidered a taxable acquisition. 

Date of acquisition: An acquisition is 
deemed to occur when a U.S, person first be- 
comes unconditionally obligated to acquire 
the stock or debt obligation involved. In 
the normal open market purchase, this occurs 
on the trade date, that is, the date when the 
order to purchase is executed. It is irrele- 
vant when legal title passes to the acquiring 
person, when certificates or other evidence of 
interest are delivered, or when any payment 
or other performance by the purchaser occurs, 
If the obligation of the U.S. person to ac- 
quire the interest is subject to conditions 
precedent which are more than mere nominal 
conditions, the acquisition will not be 
deemed to occur until those conditions have 
been satisfied, For example, if the obligation 
of a U.S. lender to purchase ry notes 
of a foreign corporation is subject to the 
purchaser's receipt on the closing date of an 
opinion of counsel that the notes are duly 
issued and binding obligations of the issuer, 
the acquisition will not be deemed to occur 
until that opinion has been delivered. 


7. NONTAXABLE ACQUISITIONS 


An acquisition will not be subject to tax 
if it constitutes merely a broker's or agent's 
transaction, if the acquisition is from an- 
other U.S. person, or if it is made by an 
underwriter or dealer for resale to foreigners 
as part of an underwriting distribution. 

Brokers’ and nominees’ transactions: The 
tax would not apply to the acquisition by 
a broker or his nominee of foreign stock or 
securities solely for the purpose of enabling 
the broker to sell or accept delivery of the 
stock or securities on behalf of his customer. 
A transfer into the name of a selling agent, 
such as a bank, would generally be subject 
to tax, although no Hability would be in- 
curred if a certificate or other evidence of 
interest is merely delivered to an agent who 
acquires no legal title or other interest in 
the underlying stock or security. An under- 
writer acting only on a “best efforts” basis 
therefore will not bear the tax. Several 
technical exemptions will be made in the 
case of transfers of legal title without change 
in beneficial ownership. These rules gen- 
erally follow those applied under the stock 
and securities transfer taxes. 

Acquisition from another U.S. person: An 
acquisition of stock or debt obligation# by 
a U.S, person from another person who has 
been a U.S. person during the entire period 
of his ownership of the stock or debt obli- 
gations (or continuously since the date of 
the President’s message) will not be sub- 
ject to tax. In determining whether he is 
exempted from tax by this rule, the pur- 
chaser will be entitled to rely upon a cer- 
tificate supplied to him, attesting to the 
prior U.S. ownership. This certificate is 
to be executed either by the former owner 
or by the nominee of the former owner. 
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The signature must be guaranteed by a 
bank or member of the National Associa- 
tion of Securities Dealers. Where the cer- 
tificate is executed by a nominee, it will not 
be necessary to reveal the name of the 
actual owner to the purchaser; but the 
nominee will be required to maintain ade- 
quate records to identify the US. person 
for whose account the securities were held 
and to establish such owner's U.S. citizen- 
ship, residence or incorporation during his 
period of ownership. While it is anticipated 
that the certificate in the great majority 
oi cases will be delivered to the purchaser 
at the time of delivery of the related se- 
curity, it could be delivered within any 
reasonable period of time thereafter. Tem- 
porary forms of certificates which the Treas- 
ury Department will accept on an Interim 
basis will be made available promptly by 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

The effect of this rule will be to exempt 
from the tax stock and debt obligations 
which are held by U.S. persons on the date 
of the President’s message, and to assure 
that only one acquisition tax will be paid 
on such interests thereafter acquired, so 
long as continuous U.S. ownership is main- 
tained. A person who has not maintained 
his status as a U.S. person during the entire 
period of his ownership of a security (or 
continuously since July 18, 1963) would be 
unable to execute the certificate referred to 
above; this rule is intended to prevent abuse 
of the U.S. exemption through changes In 
residence status or place of incorporation. 

Brokers, dealers and their nominees will 
be permitted under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate to utilize 
simplified certificate procedures where a 
large volume of transactions executed 
through other brokers or dealers are in- 
volved. 


Anyone executing a false certificate will 
be liable for the tax that would otherwise 
have been collected from the purchaser 
upon the acquisition and to criminal and 
ciyil penalties. The purchaser, however, will 
still be absolved of any tax liability unless 
he has actual knowledge of fraud committed 
in the execution of the certificate. 

Underwriters or dealers reselling to for- 
elgners: Any U.S. underwriter or dealer who 
resells foreign stock or securities to foreign- 
ers, as part of the distribution of a new issue 
offered to the public, will be exempted from 
tax otherwise payable upon his acquisition 
of the stock or securities. Any person claim- 
ing this exemption will be required to re- 
port his acquisition, specify the manner in 
which such stock or securities were dis- 
tributed, and attach to his appropriate re- 
turn certificates of American ownership 
covering such stock or securities, executed 
by the underwriter or any dealer partici- 
pating in the distribution and selling the in- 
terests to any person other than a U.S. per- 
son. Thus, for example, an underwriter, as 
part of an underwriting, may sell stock to a 
U.S. dealer who buys them for his own ac- 
count. The underwriter is tentatively sub- 
ject to the acquisition tax and may properly 
execute and deliver to the dealer a certificate 
of American ownership covering such stock. 
If the dealer does not in turn deliver a 
certificate of American ownership when he 
resells the stock, he may execute such a cer- 
tificate with respect to the stock and return 
it to the underwriter. The underwriter may 
then claim exemption by filing the proper re- 
turn and attaching the dealer's certificate. 
The dealer remains exempt from tax by vir- 
ture of the certificate of American owner- 
ship received from the underwriter. 

In general, any resale by an underwriter or 
dealer will be subject to this rule if made 
within the period of time provided in the 
underwriting agreement for the distribution 
of the underwritten issue. 

Payment of tax must, however, be made 
by the underwriter or dealer upon filing of 
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the return covering the period during which 
his acquisition occurred if the conditions for 
exemption have not then been fulfilled; and 
sales will not be considered to be part of the 
distribution of the issue unless it can be 
clearly established that the stock or securi- 
ties sold are part of the seller's allotment 
or participation. 


8. EFFECTIVE DATE 


As previously indicated the tax will be 
applicable to acquisitions occurring after the 
date of the President's message, an acquisi- 
tion being deemed to take place when a 
binding commitment is made to acquire the 
interest involved. The tax will not be im- 
posed, however, on acquisitions of stock or 
securities covered by a registration state- 
ment (or, in the case of an open-end invest- 
ment company, a posteffective amendment) 
filed with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission on, or within 90 days prior to, the 
date of the President's message where such 
acquisitions occur within 60 days after the 
date of the President’s message. This rule 
relates only to the number of shares or face 
amount of indebtedness set forth In the 
registration as of the date of the President's 
message; if the number of shares or face 
amount of indebtedness covered by the regis- 
tration statement is increased by amend- 
ments filed after that date, none of such in- 
terests may be acquired free of tax. Other 
amendments to the registration statement 
will not affect the taxability of acquisitions. 

This provision is designed to avoid hard- 
ship to foreign issuers with public offerings 
of securities In an advanced stage of prepa- 
ration. The rules providing cutoff dates are 
designed to prevent abuse of the exception, 
either through reactivation of old filings of 
registration statements subsequently “put 
on the shelf’ or in cases where a long-term 
exemption might otherwise be achieved 
under a registration statement contemplating 
a continuing public offering over a sub- 
stantial period of time (as might be the 
case, for example, under a registration of 
shares offered by a foreign investment com- 
pany). J 

9. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Returns and payment of tax: Every U.S. 
person making an acquisition of foreign 
stock or debt obligations which is subject 
to tax will be required to report that trans- 
action by filing a return. In addition, a 
return will be required with respect to trans- 
actions which do not bear the tax because 
of prior American ownership or because of 
the exemption for interests resold by under- 
writers or dealers to foreigners. Returns will 
not be required with respect to interests the 
acquisition of which is exempt as described 
in paragraph 5 or with respect to brokers’ 
or similar transactions described in para- 
graph 7. 

The first of such returns will be required 
to be filed on or before the last day of the 
first full calendar month following the end 
of the calendar quarter in which implemen- 
ting legislation is enacted and will cover all 
transactions subject to the legislation oc- 
curring on or before the last day of such 
calendar quarter. Thereafter, returns will 
be required to be filed on or before the last 
day of the calendar month following the end 
of the calendar quarter in which an acquisi- 
tion is made, All acquisitions for the coy- 
ered quarter may be reported in the same 
return. Payment of any tax due on trans- 
actions reported in the return must accom- 
pany it. If the person filing the return has 
received any Certificate of American Owner- 
ship and claims exemption from tax on a 
transaction by reason of the prior American 
ownership shown in such certificate, the 
certificate must accompany the return. As 
described in paragraph 7, a certificate must 
also be submitted when an underwriter or 
dealer claims exemption by reason of resale 
to a foreigner. 
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Administrative provisions: Provision will 
be made for the application of the civil and 
criminal penalties for the failure to file re- 
turns, filing of fraudulent returns, the will- 
ful failure to file a return or to pay tax, etc.. 
which are provided in the case of other 
Federal taxes. Interest on underpayment or 
nonpayment of the tax will also be collect- 
ible. The period of limitations for assessing 
the tax or for nung., a claim for refund of 
taxes paid will be comparable to that pro- 
vided in the case of Federal income taxes. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., July 20, 1963. 

July 19 remains the effective date of the 
interest equalization tax, recommended by 
President Kennedy, on purchases of all for- 
eign securities outside of the United States, 
the Treasury said today. 

Following the President’s message on July 
18, the Treasury announced a delay to Aug- 
ust 16 as the date from which purchases of 
outstanding foreign securities would be sub- 
ject to the rules of the proposed tax, if those 
purchases were effected on U.S. national se- 
curities exchange registered with the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission. 

The delay does not apply to transactions 
carried out on foreign securities exchanges 
nor to transactions in the United States or 
elsewhere which are not carried out through 
US. registered securities exchanges. The 
recommended effective date of the proposed 
tax on such transactions, and for taxable 
newly issued foreign securities purchased by 
American Investors, remains July 19. 

The Treasury and representatives of the 
exchanges are currently developing the de- 
tailed procedures involved in applying the 
rules of the proposed tax to transactions on 
these U.S. exchanges. 

‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., July 21, 1963. 
JOINT CANADIAN-UNIreD STATES STATEMENT 


Representatives of Canada and the United 
States met in Washington during the week- 
end to appraise the impact on the Canadian 
financial markets of the proposed U.S. in- 
terest equalization tax.” 

The two Governments recognize the need 
for effective action to improve the balance- 
of-payments positions of both countries and 
both are equally determined that such ac- 
tion shall not impair the intimate economic 
relationships between the two countries, nor 
impede the growth essential for both eco- 
nomies. 

For many years the capital markets of the 
two countries have been closely intercon- 
nected, and U.S. exports of capital to Can- 
ada have financed a substantial portion of 
the Canadian current account deficit with 
the United States. This need continues. 
portion of these flows must be supplied 
through the sale of new issues of Canadian 
securities in American markets. United 
States officials had considered that ample 
flows for these needs would continue under 
the proposed “interest equalization tax. 
However, Canadian representatives stated 
that this would require a very substantial 
rise in the entire Canadian interest rate 
structure. It was recognized by both gov- 
ernments that such a development would be 
undersirable in the present economic elr- 
cumstances, 

In the light of this situation U.S. officials 
agreed that the draft legislation to be sub- 
mitted to the Congress would include a pro- 
vision authorizing a procedure under whic? 
the President could modify the application 
of the tax by the establishment from time 
to time of exemptions, which he could make 
either unlimited or limited in amount. The 
President would thus have the flexibility to 
permit tax-free purchases of new issues 
needed to maintain the unimpeded flow of 
trade and payments between the two coun- 
tries, and to take care of exceptional situa- 
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tions that might arise in the case of other 
Countries. U.S. officials made clear that this 
did not modify their proposals regarding 
the taxation of transactions in outstanding 
*ecurities; over the past year such transac- 
tions between Canada and the United States 
have not been a major factor. 

The Canadian authorities stated that it 
Would not be the desire or intention of 
Canada to increase her foreign exchange 
Teserves through the proceeds of borrowings 
in the United States, and it is the hope and 
*xpectation of both Governments that by 
Maintaining close consultation it will prove 
Possible in ce to have an unlimited 
exemption for Canada without adverse effects 
on the United States. 

It was agreed that active consultations 
Would continue to strengthen the close eco- 
nomie relations between the two countries 
and at the same time facilitate measures for 
Making the maximum practicable contribu- 

to economic expansion and the strength 
and stability of both currencies. 

The conversations which were conducted 
in the U.S. Treasury on Saturday and Sun- 
day included for Canada, Ambassador Charles 
S. A. Ritchie; Louis Rasminsky, Governor of 
the Bank of Canada; A. F. W. Plumptre, 

t Deputy Minister of Finance; and 
A. E. Ritchie, Assistant Under Secretary of 
State for External Affairs; for the United 
States, Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the 
Treasury; George Ball, Under Secretary of 
State; Robert V. Roosa, Under Secretary of 
the Treasury for Monetary Affairs; and Stan- 
ley Surrey, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1963. 
The Treasury Department announced to- 
day that purchasers of foreign securities 
ed on a national securities exchange 
Tegistered with the Securities and Exchange 
on would not be subject to the 
Interest equalization tax proposed by the 
President in his message to the Congress to- 
day on purchases made on such exchanges 
Prior to and including August 16, 1963. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., July 19, 1963. 


INFORMATION ON PROPOSED INTEREST EQUALI- 
ZATION Tax 
BACKGROUND 


The President today announced a series 
of coordinated actions to reinforce the ad- 
Ministration’s program to correct the U.S. 
balance-of-payments deficits, including a 
Tequest for an interest equalization tax, to 
be effective July 19, 1963. This special 
temporary excise tax would remain in effect 
through 1965. The Federal Reserve System 
has also announced an increase of one-half 
Percent in the discount rate and a rise in 
the ceiling interest rate permitted to be paid 
by banks on time deposits. 

The move by the Federal Reserve System 
should, without constricting credit generally, 

ease short-term interest rates in the 
United States relative to those abroad and 
thus help to dampen the outflow of short- 
jerm funds from the United States. Dur- 
I 1962, that outflow amounted to $0.5 bil- 
on on recorded account; and unrecorded 
pansactions showed a further loss of $1.0 
lion, the bulk of which is believed to rep- 
Tesent short-term capital. The short-term 
Capital outflow has continued in substan- 
volume so far this year. 

A parallel reinforcing measure, upon which 
Congressional action has been requested, in- 
VOlves a special interest equalization tax ap- 
Plicable to certain portfolio transactions that 
entail longer term capital movements from 
= United States. The pressure of the heavy 

Ow of domestic private savings into the 
1 S. capital market, combined with our high- 
y developed and eficient market facilities, 

Ve been reflected in a level of long-term 
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borrowing costs in this country far below 
those prevalling in most industrialized coun- 
tries abroad. These domestic savings are 
consequently also overflowing abroad in 
large volume. It is not expected that long- 
er term borrowing costs in this country will 
change appreciably following the change in 
the discount rate and related short-term 
market rates, given this ample supply of do- 
mestic savings. 

At the same time, however, the long-term 
rates appropriate to domestic needs invite 
a volume of securities sales in the United 
States by foreigners that places heavy strains 
on our balance of payments. In 1962 $1.1 
billion of new foreign long-term securities 
were sold to U.S. interests; and sales of new 
foreign securities in the U.S, market are run- 
ning at a substantially higher rate this 
year. Purchases of outstanding foreign 
bonds and equities by U.S. interests have 
also been large and have substantially in- 
creased in 1963, 

The administration for some time has 
pointed out that a portion of these foreign 
needs for capital now met from U.S. sources 
might more appropriately be satisfied in the 
borrower’s own market or by countries with 
balance of payments surpluses. ‘The imposi- 
tion of the proposed tax will encourage this 
process by tending to equalize costs of longer- 
term financing in the United States and in 
markets abroad, reducing the Incentive to 
raise capital in the United States simply to 
take advantage of a possible interest cost 
saving. The tax, to be applied to purchases 
by U.S. interests of foreign securities sold by 
foreigners, would introduce a differential of 
approximately 1 percent between capital 
costs of domestic and foreign borrowers seek- 
ing funds in the U.S. market. 

The tax will thus complement the 
action of the Federal Reserve System de- 
signed to influence short-term rates, without 
impeding access to the American market by 
foreigners unable to find longer-term funds 
ayallable on reasonable terms elsewhere nor 
preventing purchase of foreign securities by 
American interests. Allocation of funds for 
investment in foreign securities and the de- 
termination of securities to be offered in the 
US. market would continue to be the result 
of market prices and decisions. Accordingly, 
the interest equalization tax serves domestic 
and international needs in a way that sup- 
ports the essential freedom of our trading 
and financial markets, and fulfills our special 
responsibilities at the center of the financial 
system of the free world. By relying on the 
uniform and nondiscriminatory application 
of an excise tax, this method of influencing 
aggregate American purchases of foreign 
securities assures that selection among issues 
will be freely made on the basis of the same 
considerations that would prevail if the en- 
tire structure of long-term interest rates were 
raised by 1 percent, 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE TAX 


The interest equalization tax would be a 
special temporary excise tax, to remain in 
effect through 1965, imposed on the acquisi- 
tion of stock, securities or other obligations 
of foreign issuérs or depositary receipts or 
other evidence of interest in, or rights to ac- 
quire, such interests. The tax would be pay- 
able by all US, citizens, residents, and cor- 
porations, including organizations exempt 
from Federal income taxes. The tax would 
apply to portfolio purchases of stock or debt 
securities issued by foreign corporations, 
governments, or other persons, whether such 
securities represented new or already out- 
standing issues and whether the acquisition 
was effected in the United States or abroad. 
It would not apply, however, to purchases 
of interests presently held by Americans. 

The tax would not be applicable to direct 
investments by U.S. persons In oversea sub- 
sidiarles or affiliates, nor would it apply to 
acquisition of any indebtedness payable upon 
demand or maturing in less than 3 years. 
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Moreover, loans made by commercial banks 
in the ordinary course of their banking busi- 
nes would be exempted. The tax would not 
be applied to purchases of securities issued 
by international organizations of which the 
United States is a member, governments of 
countries considered to be less developed, 
and corporations whose principal activities 
are centered in less developed countries, An 
underwriter or realer would be exempted 
from the tax on acquisitions of stock or ob- 
ligations resold to foreigners as part of the 
underwriting of a new issue. 

The tax would be applied to acquisitions 
occurring after the date of the President's 
message. It would not apply to purchase 
commitments made on the open market on 
or before that date or to other purchases 
which the buyer on that date was uncondi- 
tionally obligated to make, Exemption from 
the tax would also be provided for purchases 
made within 60 days after the date of the 
President's message if the security purchased 
were covered by a registration statement 
filed with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission within 90 days prior to the date of 
the President's message. 

RATE OF TAX 

The tax, which would be based on the 
value of the security acquired, would be im- 
posed at the rate of 15 percent in the case 
of stock. In the case of debt securities, the 
rate of tax would be geared to the remaining 
period to maturity, ranging from 2.75 per- 
cent to 15 percent, as follows: 


Maturity and tax rate 

Percent 

At least 3 years, but less than 3% 

6 2a —— 

At least 344 years, but less than 4½ 

be eile sac eens 

but less than 51% 

— — aha 
At least 514 years, 

PPT 3 


years 
At least 914 years, but less than 10½ 
—: . nes Be al a 


FOOT a cucu bacon E SEAIA, 

At least 131% years, but less than 16% 
FORE ne ——.⁴ 19.80 

At least 1644 years, but less than 18½ 

een LOE.) 


y 
At least 2144 years, but less than 2314 
GOGIN Soak actin ona te eee age 18. 05 
At least 2314 years, but less than 26 ½ 
l E e raie rad de erid a a eoee 


The tax would not be deductible for Fed- 
eral income tax purposes but would be in- 
cluded as an item of cost in the tax basis 
for the stock or obligation acquired. 

LIABILITY FOR THE TAX 


The U.S. person making a taxable acquisi- 
tion would be Mable for the tax, which would 
be collected through the filing of returns. 
The first of such returns would be due at 
the end of the first full calendar month fol- 
lowing the end of the calendar quarter in 
which legislation imposing the tax is en- 
acted and would cover all prior acquisitions 
subject to the legislation. Returns would 
thereafter be due at the end of the calendar 
month following each calendar quarter in 
which a U.S, person made any acquisition. 
This would not be a stamp tax; no obliga- 
tion to compute or collect the tax would be 
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imposed on the issuer or seller, or any under- 

writer, dealer, broker, or transfer or deposit 

agent (except with respect to his own pur- 

chases) . 

EXCLUSION OF SECURITIES PREVIOUSLY HELD BY 
AMERICANS 


An acquisition from another U.S. person 
would not be subject to tax. To permit 
tracing of securities covered by this exclu- 
sion, a U.S. transferor would execute a cer- 
tificate attesting that he was a US. citizen, 
resident or corporation during the period of 
his ownership of the security. A nominee 
would be permitted to attest that the secu- 
rity had been held for the account of a U.S. 
person if such nominee kept adequate rec- 
ords to identify the actual owner of the se- 
curities and such owner's U.S. citizenship, 
residence or incorporation. The signature 
on any certificate would be required to be 
guaranteed by a bank or member of the Na- 
tional Association of Securities Dealers, In 
determining his liability for the tax, a pur- 
chaser would be entitled to rely on any such 
certificate. While the certificate might be 
delivered along with the security in most 
cases, it could be delivered within a rea- 
sonable time thereafter. 

There are attached temporary forms of 
certificates, together with instructions and 
sample filled-in forms, which the Treasury 
Department will accept in fulfillment of 
these requirements pending enactment of 
the legislation by the Congress and issuance 
of regulations and forms thereunder. These 
interim forms will be made available prompt- 
ly by the Internal Revenue Service, and fac- 
simile reproductions conforming to the re- 
quirements of Revenue Procedure 61-31, 
1960-2 Cum. Bull, 1003, will be accepted, 

EXPLANATION OF EXEMPTIONS 


As indicated above, no acquisition would 
be subject to the tax if the obligation ac- 
quired is payable upon demand or within 3 
years of its acquisition. Most trade financing 
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transactions will fall within this exception. 
In addition, the exemption of loans made by 
commercial banks in the ordinary course of 
their banking business will permit tax-free 
trade financing on a longer term basis. 
Direct investments in oversea subsidiaries 
and affiliates would be exempted from the 
tax. A direct investor would be defined as 
one who owns at least 10 percent of the total 
combined voting power of all classes of stock 
of a foreign corporation entitled to vote. If 
a U.S. person qualified as a direct investor, 
his acquisition of both stock and debt secu- 


rities of the foreign corporation would be ex- 


empted. This exemption would be denied, 
however, if the foreign corporation were 
formed or availed of by a U.S. person for the 
purpose of acquiring securities which would 
be subject to tax if acquired directly, unless 
the foreign corporation acquired the secu- 
rities in the normal course of a commercial 
banking, securities underwriting, or broker- 
age business conducted in one or more for- 
eign countries. Insurance companies would 
be exempted from tax on the acquisition of 
foreign securities in the normal course of a 
foreign insurance business carried on either 
directly or through subsidiaries, to the extent 
that the securities acquired are, or would 
have been, required to be held in connection 
with such business by application to such 
business of foreign laws which were in force 
on the date of the President's message. 

Purchases of securities issued by any in- 
ternational organization of which the United 
States is a member would not bear the tax. 
This would exempt purchases by Americans 
of the obligations of such organizations as 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and the Inter-American 
Development Bank. 

The exemption for acquisition of securities 
issued by governments of less-developed 
countries would include purchases of secu- 
ritles issued by any corporation with the 
guarantee of such a government, as well as 
securities of political subdivisions. 
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The exemption for purchases of securities 
issued by corporations operating in less-de- 
veloped countries would apply to any corpo- 
ration which for its last annual accounting 
period prior to the acquisition by the U.S. 
person had conformed to the definition of 
a “less-developed country corporation” in 
section 955(c) of the Internal Revenue Code, 
by reason of conducting an active business 
in one or more countries designated as less 
developed for purposes of this tax. The ex- 
emption would also be made available for 
the securities of any foreign corporation 
which established to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury or his delegate that 
it had met these standards for a period of 
at least 60 days prior to issuance of its secu- 
rities and might reasonably be expected to 
continue to meet them for such period as the 
Secretary or his delegate may deem appro- 
priate to carry out the intent of this ex- 
emption. 

The countries which would be considered 
less developed for this purpose would bé 
designated in an Executive order to be issued 
by the President. For the interim period 
prior to the issuance of this Executive order: 
all countries designated by Executive Order 
No. 11071 dated December 27, 1962, as less 
developed countries for purposes of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1962, would be considered less 
developed countries. This includes all coun- 
tries, and oversea territories and possessions 
of countries (other than countries within 
the Sino-Soviet bloc), except the following: 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark, France, Germany (Federal Republic). 
Hong Kong, Italy, Japan, Liechtenstein, Lux- 
embourg, Monaco, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Republic of South Africa, San 
Marino, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
United om. 

The designation of a country could be 
terminated by further Executive order, but 
such termination would not affect acquisi- 
tions of securities occurring prior to issuance 
of the Executive order. 


I / a S r eee EET Te PEP 
O I CERTIFICATE OF AMERICAN OWNERSHIP 
v.. TREASURY DEPARTMENT INTEREST EQUALIZATION TAX 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE (See instructions on reverse) 

‘ame of transferor Address of transferor Social security number of 
employers Tien tifieatio® 
number if any 

The foregoing hereby certifies that he was the actual onwer of: 
Number of shares or face | Certificate number if any Class of stock or description of security 


amount of security 


z | Name of issuer or obligor | 


Í 
From: Date of acquisition or July 18, 1963, whichever is later 


And that during all of this time he was a U. 8.— 
OCitizen Ci Resident 


Signature (if corporation, partnership, trust or estate; give thi- ~- ~  |Date. N 


Eignature guarantee (see Instructions) 


O Corporation Trust 


| To: Date of transfer 


or OFstate 


— 


| Date 


— 


| Date 


INSTRUCTIONS 

Norx.— The term “foreign securities“ as 
used herein means stock, securities, or other 
obligations of foreign issuers or obligors or 
depositary receipts or other evidence of in- 
terest in, or rights to acquire, such interests.) 

Purpose: The Congress is considering pro- 
posed legislation which would impose a tax 
on purchases and certain other acquisitions 
of foreign securities by U.S. citizens, resi- 
dents, and other U.S. persons, including tax- 
exempt organizations. 

The proposed tax, which would be effective 
July 19, 1963, does not apply to the purchase 
or other acquisition of securities from U.S. 
citizens, residents or other persons who had 
such a domestic status either during the 
entire period of their ownership or continu- 
ously since July 18, 1963. 


This certificate is designed to provide in- 
formation needed to determine whether the 
purchase or other acquisition of the foreign 
securities qualifies for exemption from the 
tax 


Who may execute certificate: This form 
may not be executed by anyone other than 
a transferor of foreign securities who was a 
U.S. citizen, resident, or other U.S. person 
throughout the period of his ownership or 
continuously since July 18, 1963. 

Who must secure the certificate: This form 
or an acceptable substitute (see below) 
properly completed must be secured by the 
purchaser of the foreign securities from the 
seller if he wishes to claim exemption from 
the tax on the transaction and has not se- 
cured a Certificate from the nominee of the 
seller. 


When to file: The certificate should be re- 
tained until the Congress acts upon the pro- 
posed legislation. At that time further in- 
structions will be issued by the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Signature guarantee: The signature guaran- 
tee must be executed by a bank or a mem- 
ber of the National Association of Securi- 
ties Dealers. 

Substitute forms: Substitutes for the form 
will be accepted provided they contain al! 
the information required by the form and 
are certified in the same manner. 

Nominee: This form may not be executed 
by a nominee. Certifications to acquiré 
exemption from the tax on the transfer of 
foreign securities held by nominees are 
be made on form 3626. 
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Form 3625 
(July 1063) 
U.S TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
INTERNAT, REVENUE SERVICE 
Nun of transferor 
Alu Securities Corp, 
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[Example] 
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CERTIFICATE OF AMERICAN OWNERSHIP 
INTEREST EQUALIZATION TAX 


(See Instructions on reverse) 


Address of tra 


nsferor 
39 North Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Social security number or 
employers identification 


number, if any 
x 64-1816820 
The foregoing herety certifies that he was the actual owner of: 
` Number of shares or face I Certificute number | Name of issuer | Class of stock or 
amount of security Le any or obligor description of security 


100,000 } T2-135-72 


from: Date ot acquisition or July 18, 1063, w — is luter 


~ July 18, 1963 


July 30, 1983 


| Foreign Widgets, Inc. | Bi percont Ist maturity bonds of 1972. 


To: Date of transfer 


A that during all of this Gime ba wasa U.B — 


Resident Corporation 0 Trust or © Estate 
Senter ts oration, lis irust or Cine, give title) Date 
A fax Securities Corn” EI John Drinker, President | Aug. 5, 1963 
Signature guarantoe (see instructions) Date 
~ Dusler & Co. by L. R. Dealer, Secretary Ang. 5, 1903 8 
Form 3826 eee 8 AMERICAN OWNERSHIP BY NOMINEE 
(July 1063) EREST EQUALIZATION TAX 


U.S. TREASUBY DEPARTMENT 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 


actual owner, the following securitics: 


a Instructions on reverse) 


nS 

Name of nominee Address of nominee Social security number or 
employers tification 
number if an 

ae loreguing keon cortities that (1) he is a registered nominet under sec, 4351 (4) of the Internal Revenue Code and (2) that, on the dato of transfer indicated below, he held, 


for the 
—— Certificate num bor, Name of issuer | Class of stock or 
Amount of security ifany | or obligor description or security 
Sa ae ed ee nD ee Scns a ed ce a eH — 


| 


And (3) that the person for whom he was acting as nominee actually owned these securities: 


From: Pute of acquisition or July 18, 1963, whichever is later 


YS ee E te ae 
Aud (4) that during ull of this Line such person wasa U. 
O Citizen O Resid 


| To: Date of transker 


8 dent Corporation O Trust or © Estate 
Signature (if corporation, partnorship, trust, or catuto, give title) Date 
Signature guarantes (sco Instructions) 


Í Date 


INSTRUCTIONS 
(Nore—The term “foreign securities” as 
used herein means stock, securities or other 
Obligations of foreign issuers or obligors or 
epositary receipts or other evidence of in- 
terest in, or rights to acquire, such interests.) 
Purpose; The Congress is considering pro- 
ee legislation which would impose a tax 
In purchases and certain other acquisitions 
Of foreign securities by U.S, citizens, resi- 
dents, and other US. persons, including tax 
exempt organizations. 
The proposed tax which would be effective 
July 19, 1968, does not apply to the purchase 
other acquisition of securities from U.S. 
tizens, residents or other persons who had 
duch a domestic status either during the en- 
period of their ownership or continuously 
since July 18, 1963, 


This certificate is designed to provide infor- 
mation needed to determine whether the 
purchase or other acquisition of the foreign 
securities qualifies for exemption from the 
tax. 

Who May Execute Certificate: This form 
may not be executed by anyone other than 
a registered nominee acting for a seller of 
foreign securities who was a US. citizen, 
resident or other U.S. person throughout the 
period of his ownership or continuously since 
July 18, 1963. While a nominee executing 
this form need not identify the actual owner, 
he should maintain sufficient records to sup- 
port the statements certified herein. 

Who Must Secure the Certificate: This 
form or an acceptable substitute (see below) 
properly completed must be secured by the 
purchaser of the foreign securities if he 
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wishes to claim exemption from the tax on 


When to File: The certificate should be re- 
tained until the Congress acts upon the pro- 
posed legislation. At that time further in- 
structions will be issued by the Treasury 
Department. 

Signature Guarantee: The signature guar- 
antee must be executed by a bank or a mem- 
ber of the National Association of Securities 
Dealers. 

Substitute Forms: Substitutes for the form 
will be accepted provided they contain all 
the information required by the form. 

Actual Owners: This form may not be 
executed by the actual owner of the foreign 
securities transferred. Certification 
Dy ene actual owner should be made on form 
3625. 


— E EEE EEE — 


en OF AMERICAN OWNERSHIP BY NOMINEE 
TEREST EQUALIZATION TAX 
(Soc instructions on reverse) 


Form 3026 

(uly 3903) 
U.S. TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
INTERNAL REVESNUK SRRVICE 


Nane of nominee 


Momber, Ing. 
T he fore 


Number of shares or face 
amount of security 


20 LZ 28 40 


going hereby certifies that (1) he is a regietered nominee under sec, 435 1 (u) of the Liternul Revenue 
As Naminee for the actual owner, the following securities: 


Certificate number, if any | 


Addtess of nominee 


222 South Wall St. 


Name of issuer or obligor | 


Widgcts, Inc, 


And (3) that the person for whom he was acting as nominee actually owned these securities: 


rom: Date fee naa or July 18, 1903, whichever Is luter 


July 34, 


2 that during all of this time sioh person was s U.. 


~ tizon 
ignaturo UT corpora: 


O resident 


Aug, 30, 1963 


© corporation O Trst 


To: Date of transfor 


Social security number, or 
Employers identification 
number if any 


Chieago, III. 04-2334232 4 
Code and (2) that, on the date of transfer indicated below, lie held, 


Class of stock or deseription of security 


| Common stock 


or estate 


& 
ration, partnership, trust, or estate, give title) Date 
~—Member, inc., hy Ralph Miller, Wies President | Sept. 4, 1963 


‘cture guarantee (bce ins 


structions, Date 
—Nutional Bank of New York, hy 8 Roe, Vice President | Sept. 4, 1903 
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Exercise in Futility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to cali my colleagues’ attention to a 
most revealing article that will appear 
in the August issue of Reader's Digest. 
The article is written by Charles Steven- 
son and is entitled, Let's Stop Sending 
U.S. Dollars To Aid Our Enemies.” 

Mr. Stevenson very vividly points out 
some of the problems confronting our 
foreign aid program. 

I have pointed out time and again the 
fallacy of the argument that foreign aid 
is needed in the fight against commu- 
nism. On the contrary, U.S. aid to Com- 
munist governments is most harmful 
to American interests as well as to the 
interests of the Communist enslaved 
peoples. 

Such aid helps Communist leaders to 
strengthen their oppressive regimes and 
to consolidate their personal dictator- 
ships. In so doing it lengthens and 
worsens the misery and agony of the 
people forced to live in the Communist- 
ruled nations. 

It makes their slavery look permanent 
and it breaks, perhaps beyond repair, 
their hopes for liberation and their faith 
in the United States as leader of the free 
world and as champion of democracy. 
Furthermore, it enhances the Commu- 
nist-controlled governments and puts 
them in an improved economic position 
enabling them to compete more favor- 
ably against American interests and the 
free enterprise system, to say nothing of 
the adverse effect on our unfavorable 
balance of payments. This is certainly 
an exercise in futility. 

I commend the article to my colleagues 
and include it in my remarks: 

Ler’s Stop SENDING U.S. DoLLARS To Am OUR 
ENEMIES 
(By Charles Stevenson) 

Once more the annual battle over foreign- 
ald appropriations is stirring passions in 
Congress. Amid the strongest criticisms yet 
from taxpayers, amid repeated allegations of 
waste and misuse of funds, our legislators 
are being prodded to cut deeply into the $4.5 
billion which President Kennedy insists they 
must vote to see the Agency for International 
Development (AID) through another year. 

But it’s time to face up to an important 
fact: Simply reducing appropriations won't 
cure what's wrong with an aid organization 
which is in more trouble than ever after go- 
ing through 10 different administrators, 5 
major reorganizations, and more than $100 
billion in taxes. 

“The United States has yet to develop an 
intelligible theory of foreign aid,” says Dr. 
Hans Morgenthau, who heads Chicago Uni- 
versity’s renowed Center for the Study of 
American Foreign Policy. None of our ob- 
jectives has been achieved,” says Eugene 
Black, recently retired president of the 
World Bank. “Soviet influence remains at 
high tide. Our dispensations of money have 
won us neither gratitude nor affection, but 
more often grumbling dissatisfaction.” 

Chairman Orro E. Passman, of the House 
Appropriations Committee, who is closest to 
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the woe, sums it all up after a thousand 
hours of official hearings. The trouble,“ 
says PassMaN, “is that too much of our for- 
eign aid has deteriorated into a subsidy of 
Communist takeover. And the spenders are 
so power hungry, they so withhold the truth 
from the public, they are so beyond the 
normal controls of Congress, that there 
seems no way to confine assistance to help- 
ing people help themselves unless we kill the 
entire operation and begin over.” 

The record carries its own proof. Senator 
Harry F. BYRD, of Virginia, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, looked at the 
Government's books to discover that even in 
the face of yearly budget trimming by Con- 
gress, the authorities haven't been able to 
spend as much aid money as they’ve been 
given in any year since 1958, Yet, crying 
poverty, they quietly accumulate funds 
from several different appropriations, of 
which the current request represents just a 
part. Then they earmark this money as 
obligations for future spending. Senator 
Byrp has discovered that the unexpended 
balances from previous appropriations have 
soared from $11,787 million In 1958 to $21,273 
million in June 1963—enough to keep the 
aid administrators going for many more years 
even if they never get another cent from 
Congress. 

In dishing out aid money, the spenders 
give slight heed to Congress or even to their 
own handpicked advisers. An example is 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay's proaid group which 
President Kennedy named to advise about 
reforms. The committee reported to the 
President: “The United States should not 
aid a foreign government in establishing 
government-owned industries which compete 
with existing private endeavors. We should 
not extend ald which is inconsistent with 
our beliefs, democratic tradition, and knowl- 
edge of economic organization and conse- 
quences.” 

The committee opposed any such ideas as 
having the United States advance $512 mil- 
lion to start building a $1,883,766,000 Govern- 
ment-owned steel plant for India. We 
already are handing over up to $775 million 
a year—some $3 billion since 1960—to keep 
India’s socialistic experimentations afloat, 
while that country’s healthy private enter- 
prises mark time waiting for a bureaucracy 
to grant permits for their every expansion 
scheme, As for this steel plant, 150 tech- 
niclans, appointed by AID to investigate in 
India, reported back that they had been un- 
able to prove that the venture is feasible. 

Nevertheless, President Kennedy anounced 
his support for the government plant; re- 
tired Ambassador to India, Prof. John Ken- 
neth Galbraith had said that “by this pro- 
cedure we will not arouse suspicions that we 
seek to mold Indian economic policy to our 
own image.“ 

Even more disturbing is our aiders“ per- 
sistence in siphoning subsidies into Poland 
and Yugoslavia, 

“When we help a Communist form of gov- 
ernment we are undermining the security of 
our own country,” Senator FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 
of Ohio, protested last year on the Senate 
floor. Others agreed. Over administration 
objections, Congress last August forbade 
sending more than food to any country that 
is part of the Communist conspiracy. 

Yet, 3 months later, we extended Marshal 
Tito $136,700,000 in adjust about as much 
as he received in the previous year. “Oh, 
but most of this was food for peace,” I was 
told at AID headquarters in Washington, 
“And it wasn't assistance. Tito paid for that 
food.” 

The trouble is, such purchases lack reality. 
For example, over the past 9 years, we've 
given Tito cotton, oils, and wheat, which cost 
us $901 million. Most of this is not U.S.- 
owned surplus: a broker buys the grain the 
Yugoslavs want on the Chicago Exchange 
when they want it and we pay for it. We 
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then pay the freight to seaboard. There we 
pay for storage. Then in most cases we pay 
shipping costs to Yugoslavia, where Tito 
markets the wheat for his own Government's 
profit. 

Tito pays the United States only in part 
and then by crediting to us some Yugoslav 
paper dinars. We can't take these dinars 
out of Yugoslavia, By agreement we pass 90 
percent of the money back to the Yugosla’ 
Government, either as gifts or as loans re- 
payable only in more blocked dinars, for 
Tito to spend on developing his country’s 
airports, highways, mines, papermills, rail- 
roads and canals. We may use the remain- 
ing 10 percent to maintain our Belgrade 
Embassy. About all we get out of the ar- 
rangement is the privilege of keeping a US: 
Information Agency reading room in Bel- 
grade. 

Tito tells his people—and we don't con- 
tradict him—that he receives nothing free 
from the United States; he pays for what 
he gets. As our bounty has flowed in to 
bolster his sagging economy, he has assall 
the United States for seeking internations! 
controls of atomic blasting when Russia I$ 
in a testing mood. He has supported Rus- 
sia’s policy on Berlin. He votes with the 
Communist bloc at the U.N. He spearheads 
anti-Western movements among African an 
Asian nations. 

It’s much the same with Poland. We sent 
Ambassador Jacob Beam to woo Poland awa 
from Moscow with gifts. And although 
Beam reported back to the State Department 
that the Poles had perhaps fallen into the 
habit of considering our economic coopera 
tion as a matter of right” and returned here 
almost 2 years ago to admit fallure, our GOY- 
ernment has refused to stop funneling ald 
to Polish communism. It has answered Con- 
gress growing anger at this policy by sup- 
plementing $61 million in cash aid in the 
last 7 years with 8672-million worth of agri- 
cultural surplus commodities, $81 million of 
it in the last 12 months. 

Our diplomats in Warsaw say that except 
for our food there would be Polish breadlines. 
Indeed, not only has Food for Peace pre- 
vented a possible explosion in Poland; 4 
House committee has now found that receipt 
of our agricultural commodities by Poli 
allows it to export food to other bloc mem” 
bers, thus helping the Soviet conspiracy to 
solve its most awesome internal problem. 
What we do has so eased the pressures 
Russia to feed its dependent states that It is 
able now to use its own wheat to spearhe® 
its infiltration of Latin America. 

Meanwhile, our help to the Poles has en, 
abled them to send $13-million worth of 
to Castro's Cuba and $15-million worth to 
North Vietnam, reportedly including 
useful in guerrilla operations against OU 
own soldiers in South Vietnam. It enables 
the Poles to aid East Germany, whose econ” 
omy is in a shambles because its largest In- 
dustries have been meshed with Soviet and 
Czech endeavors in turning out rockets an 
nuclear arms. In last year’s Berlin 
Poland showed her gratitude to us by mo, 
bilizing her armed forces to support Soviet 
threats. 

In country after country, the record shows. 
our officials have encouraged ald which helps 
communism more than it helps us. A re 
by the House Committee on Government 
Operations tells how “the U.S. team in Cam- 
bodia made a deliberate determination to 
finance and construct two radio stations 
which when completed became an adj 
to a Chinese Communist gift to the Cam 
bodian Government of a radio broadcas 
complex.” When a subordinate 
along his discovery that United States fl 
nanced materials were being used in the con“ 
struction of a Russian-built hospital in Cam- 
bodia, the report states, an AID super! 
caused the man to be transferred, given on 
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Unsatisfactory efficiency rating, and ulti- 
Mately fired. 

In June 1959 the Government of Burma 
Wanted help from the United States to build 
& road linking Rangoon with Mandalay. 

firms sent to investigate re- 
Ported back that the kind of road the Bur- 
wanted was economically unfeasible. 

No agreement was reached. 

Then, in March 1962, Gen, Ne Win took 
Over Burma, established a military dictator- 
hip and jailed his predecessor. 

He kicked out the Ford Foundation and 

Asia Foundation because they repre- 
Sented private enterprise, in spite of the fact 
that they were epending $12 million of pri- 
Yate funds on the most effective agricultural 
and educational development programs in 
the country. He is nationalizing the econ- 
omy. He denounced capitalism as the per- 
Ricious economic system in which man ex- 
Ploits man.“ He canceled extensive English- 

ching programs which had been sponsored 
for years by Americans and British in a land 
Where English was the language of educated 
People. He prohibited Burmese from com- 
to America as Fulbright scholars. He 
has also invited in Chinese Communist tech- 
Pr onian management and assistance proj- 


Now, with Ne Win's transition complete, 
We are giving him military equipment at a 
Tate of $10 million a year, although this 

't show on any aid books. And last 
Spring, on top of another $21 million of as- 
Sorted assistance for 1963, AID announced it 
Was going ahead with the first 42-mile leg 
Of the Rangoon-Mandalay highway, although 
no agreement has yet been reached on the 
feasibility of the rest of the road. 

Congressional alarm is also mounting over 
assistance given to countries which expropri- 
ate Private . Last summer our legis- 
lators stipulated by law that assistance must 

Cut off from any country which seized U.S. 

vestments. But by late fall so little was 
being done that Senator Bourke B. HICKEN- 

PER, of Iowa, charged that “specific in- 
Structions had gone out from the State De- 
mt to our representatives abroad to 
Soft-pedal this amendment.“ Not until 6 
months after enactment of the amendment 
(and a week beyond the congressional dead- 
Une for required enforcement) did the State 
nt finally get around to suspending 
AID projects that cost us §25 million in 
lon, which had seized American oil prop- 
erties without compensation so they could 
be used to market Soviet petroleum products. 
Food for peace shipments to Ceylon still 
dontinue—with most payments returned to 
© Ceylon Government to be used for fur- 
economic development. 
Rote. United States solved the problem of 
razil's seizure of an American-owned tele- 
Phone company by dangling the prospect of 
5 Millions if she paid for the property. 
1 n with the new aid flowing in—$398 mil- 
bon Over the next 21 months—Brazil has 
en able not only to pay for the seized 
> es but to nationalize still more, and 
nter into a trade pact with Russia. 

‘ess is on record as opposing aid to 
Countries which “live on our aid while they 
pannel their own resources into arms from 
ioe.” Yet this is exactly what is happen- 
or in the case of the United Arab Republic. 
ed since 1956, Col. Gamel Abdel Nasser 

been mortgaging the better part of his 
ble cotton crop to the Soviet bloc as 
payment for more than $100 million a year 
arms and other assistance. The purpose: 
an incessant war of subversion and violence 
tan at taking over the 90 million inhabi- 
1 ts of the Arab world and alienating them 
the United States and the imperialist 
estern nations. He has confiscated Egypt's 
‘tener and taken over virtually every- 
g in the country which represented for- 
Private investment. 
t have we done about this? Why, we 


have continued to pay Nasser every year. In 
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the last 5 years our aid has doubled, tri- 
pled, quadrupled. The effect has been to 
subsidize Nasser, to keep his economy go- 
ing so he could hand over some of the chief 
resources of his country to the Soviets for 
their arms and help in agitating against us 
and independent Arabs. 

Our 1962 direct economic assistance to 
Nasser—$224,100,000—outdistanced anything 
we did for anyone in the world except India, 
Pakistan and, because of earthquake recon- 
struction, Chile. We treated him better than 
Turkey, our desperately poor fighting part- 
ner. We gave him far more than we gave 
all the friendly Arab nations put together. 
In addition, in Just the first 6 months of fis- 
cal 1963, we agreed to have him buy another 
$546 million worth of food-for-peace com- 
modities with Egyptian currency. This is 
more than anybody else in the world received 
and it brings Nasser’s food-for-peace assist- 
ance alone to more than 61 billion, 

These commodities are sold on the Egyp- 
tian market for currency, which when paid to 
us is mostly turned back to Nasser to meet 
his budget deficits and build more state- 
owned factories. Our aid enabled him in a 
single gesture to distribute a 643-million 
dividend to 1,500,000 factory and government 
workers as profit shares and bonuses so as 
to convince the people that his state owner- 
ship did indeed provide them with more pros- 
perity than imperialistic private investments 
from abroad. 

The Egyptian people know nothing about 
our assistance. “Assistance? What assist- 
ance?” Nasser says. “I pay you for what 
I get, don’t I?" 

Last year, when news of our latest aid fil- 
tered around the Mediterranean, other Arab 
leaders reacted with such apoplectic amaze- 
ment that our Ambassador to the United 
Arab Republic, John A. Badeau, had to race 
around by plane in an attempt to placate 
them. 

“But we are your allies,” they said. “You 
are underwriting the Egyptlan-Soviet con- 
quest of the Middle East. Now Nasser will 
have more resources than ever with which to 
undermine us.“ 

Our officials said such fears were ground- 
less. Yet within weeks the first of 40 new 
Mig fighting planes arrived in Egypt from 
Russia. Our aid enabled Nasser to go into 
a Yemen war with 18,000 troops, then 20,000, 
then 28,000 by daily airlifts in Russian- 
supplied planes. Our aid means funds which 
enable his Voice of Cairo radio to goad the 
Officers, soldiers and students of Saudi Arabia 
and Jordan to overthrow Saud and Hussein, 
the chiefs of those two countries, “How 
long are you going to tolerate them?“ the 
Voice shouts. “Overthorw these lackeys who 
have sold their honor and dignity and who 
cooperate with the arch enemies of the 
Arabs—the English, the Americans, the 
Jews.” 

“These are the words that we are subsidiz- 
ing,” Senator ERNEST GRUENING, of Alaska, 
recently told the Senate. “What kind of 
policy is that for the people of the United 
States who are dedicated to promoting peace 
in the world?” 

But still the aid flows in. 

Small wonder then that Algeria’s Premier 
Ahmed Ben Bella, whom Nasser eggs on, can 
fiy directly to Cuba after talking aid terms 
in Washington, and there demand that we 
abandon our Guantanamo Naval Base. Small 
wonder that on arriving home Ben Bella can 
say: “Algeria will have a socialism 4 la 
Castro. No power in the world can prevent 
our country’s advance on this road.” Small 
wonder, indeed. Our aid to him—$91,800,000 
in the past year—makes it possible. 

The same sort of appeasement adds to our 
woe in Indonesia, the world’s fifth most pop- 
ulous nation. We were responsible for the 
formation of Indonesia; after World War II 
we threatened to deny Marshall plan aid to 
the Dutch unless they gave up their control 
of these East Indies. But Indonesia’s Presi- 
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dent Sukarno also coveted grandeur and 
Dutch West New Guinea, a primitive land of 
Negroid Papuans, 1,800 miles from his own 
capital but adjacent to Australian territory. 
So while he has negelected his economy and 
poured the wealth from his tin mines and 
rubber plantations into Russia to pay for 
Mig fighters, long-range bombers, guided 
missiles and submarines, we have pumped 
$787,300,000 in gifts into the country. We've 
trained doctors and dentists for a population 
which suffers for lack of medical care, only 
to see Sukarno draft them so he could have 
a standing army of 250,000 When his emerg- 
ing industries slowed to 20 percent of normal 
production for want of exchange with which 
to import repair and maintenance parts, we 
advanced emergency millions so he could 
buy these parts from abroad. 

“Sukarno’s no Communist,” I was told both 
in Washington and Djakarta. He only 
wants to bring West New Guinea into In- 
donesia, and he must. Otherwise his revolu- 
tion is incomplete.” 

Have our efforts strengthened our position 
in Asia? Already dispatches indicate wor- 
ries that Sukarno is setting up in West New 
Guinea the same sort of outpost against ad- 
jacent Australian-held territories as Castro 
has established against us in Cuba. He has 
threatened to use his military force, the 
most potent in southeast Asia, if independ- 
ent Malaya, Singapore and the British de- 
pendencies on British Borneo carry out their 
announced plan to join in an anti-Commu- 
nist federation come August 31. In the pres- 
ence of the titular head of the Chinese-Com- 
munist state, he has signed a manifesto call- 
ing for enforcement of Red China’s major 
policies in Asia; the Chinese in return have 
vowed to support Sukarno's cause against 
Malaysia. 

Because of this strange compulsion of our 
officials to pour fuel on burning problems, 
instead of trying to put out the fires, we have 
exported more dollars than our private enter- 
prise can bring back from overseas invest- 
ments and trade. Faith in our currency 
has declined due to our increasing deficits 
at home and abroad. Our gold supply has 
dwindled dangerously. 

This is admitted by our Commerce De- 
partment. Our Government is so worried 
that it has sent ambassadors literally beg- 
ging past and present foreign beneficiaries of 
our charity to help us out—to at least let 
us sell to American tourists there is a small 
part of the currency we have acquired in ex- 
change for Food for Peace. But what was 
the answer? No. And this from Burma, 
ere Indonesia, Pakistan, Poland, and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Seeking some way to stop the run on gold, 
the Commerce Department is now discour- 
aging European investments by American 
private enterprise. “We have put up a cau- 
tion light on investment in the developed 
countries,” says Secretary of Commerce 
Luther H. Hodges, because of our balance- 
of-payment difficulties.” 

Yet the administration in the face of all 
this wants a bigger aid appropriation this 
year; and Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
says that anyone who tries to cut the re- 
quested amounts will be cooperating with 
Communist global strategy. 

Is it not time to ask ourselves why? 

Is it not time to consider the advice of 
Chairman George Champion, of New York's 
Chase Manhattan Bank? He would have us 
and the other friendly capital-supplying na- 
tions coordinate our aid through an inde- 
pendent bankingtype organization staffed 
by professionals from the world of banking 
and private enterprise. Such a multina- 
tional approach has also been proposed by 
experts like retired World Bank President 
Black and Herbert V. Prochnow, former 
Deputy Undersecretary of State for Economic 
Affairs. 

The means for getting such an operation 
underway already exists within the Or- 
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ganization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, in which most Western na- 
tions and Japan participate. All that's 
needed is for Congress not to be content with 
cutting ald appropriations, but to order a 
phaseout of our current aid operations and 
establish a special joint congressional com- 
mittee which can at last start working 
toward a new order. 
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Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Ercorn semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrte 44, Section 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGEAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates Is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Rxconp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 6% -point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or : nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rxconp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 
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5. Proof furnished—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Rxconb style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. , 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-dey limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections. — The permanent RECORD Is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more t 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the Conoresstonat RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record —When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or.(3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely aa possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 4 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
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printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress, 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extrancous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recor? 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not ‘apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the Preside? 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be conside 
as a single extension and the two-page rul 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of = 
document not already provided for by law. 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu” 
tive department, bureau, board or independ 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to ing 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section Te 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, whe? 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa” 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin” 
istration of the Senate, who, in making theif 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of thé 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 
Additional copies of Government publica 
tions are offered for eale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. at 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity put 
„but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may auth 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any GOY” 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of GOY” 
ernment publications under such regula 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend” 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 
Supp. 2). 


The President’s Balance-of-Payments 
Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr, President, 
Task unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
Ment I made on July 18, 1963, in regard 
to the President's balance-of-payments 
Message, 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 

CORD, as follows: 

Starement py SENATOR Harny P. BYRD, DEMO- 
CRAT, oP VIRGINIA, IN REGARD TO THE PRESI- 
DENTS BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS MESSAGE. 
The continuing deficit in our accounts 

With foreign countries which causes the con- 

tinuing loss of our gold is the most serious 

Problem currently confronting the United 

States. 

Administration proposals contained in the 
President's baalnce-of- payments message to- 

do not provide for either a balance or a 

lus in these accounts, The message 

Predicts a deficit of at least 61 billion as late 

&s 1965. 

We spent abroad $24 billion more than 
We collected from foreign countries in cal- 
endar year 1961. The deficit was $2.2 billion 
last year; and it is running at a rate of 83 
Dillion or more in the current year ending 
in December. 

The President in his message expects some 
reduction in calendar year 1964, and esti- 
Mates there will be a $1 billion deficit in 1965. 

en this estimate is based on too many 

Contingencies to make it certain. 

reduction in the deficit is contingent 
Upon reduction in U.S. military expenditures 
d, reduction in sale of foreign securi- 
a in the United States, reduction in U.S. 
ot aments abroad, and continuing exeess 
exports over imports. The administra- 
tion continues to avoid substantial reduc- 
tion in foreign aid. 
is no assurance that foreigners will 
not retaliate against today’s administration 
in which would raise the short-term 
tian det rates, and tax sales of foreign securl- 
tha in the United States; and it is likely 

t raising the discount rate will result in 
higher interest rates generally. 

a The fact remains that so long as these defi- 
ts in our foreign accounts continue, our 

Fold supply is vulnerable to withdrawals 

e foreign governments and banks. They 
ve already taken 66 percent of our free 

Sold. More than $8 billion in gold has gone 

ae of the country in 13 years; $4 billion 

ince 1959. Less than $4 billion not needed 
back the dollar remains, and withdrawals 
are still being made. 

A situation in which dollar-gold converti- 
bility could not be offered would rock the 
free World. It is tragic that effective steps 
hee this balance-of-payments deficit 

ve not been taken before. Previous efforts 
aueeting Military dependents abroad and 

Uty-free tourist purchases abroad have not 
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been effective. I believe stronger steps than 
those now proposed will have to be taken. 

The emphasis in the President's message 
today was on curbs in the capital area. But 
American dollars are still going out of the 
country in tremendous foreign aid, military, 
and tourist expenditures abroad. These are 
in addition to private investment overseas, 
foreign loans in the United States, and U.S. 
loans abroad. 

Stern and positive measures must be im- 
mediately taken to balance our foreign pay- 
ments and avoid continuing deficits. Con- 
structive action has been too long deferred. 


The Editor’s Desk—With “Red” Welsh 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. BATTIN, Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing radio editorial appealed to me as 
a sincere tribute to a man who was in- 
terested in the public from all over the 
country. The lakes that he was instru- 
mental in saving have been used by thou- 
sands from all of our 50 States. 

It is too bad that his recognition in this 
field has to be posthumous: 


A week ago, death came suddenly to a 
former city editor of the Billings Gazette. 
His name was Harold Letcher. 

To “Letch,” a newspaper’s primary re- 
sponsibility was to the public it served. He 
believed that honesty and objectivity in the 
news columns were refiected in the financial 
statement. 

He was a man among men. He had a lot 
of friends. All who could make it were pres- 
ent when final rites were observed at the flag- 
covered casket in the Soldiers’ Plot at Mount- 
view Cemetery. They stood silently at atten- 
tion as the dignity of “taps” said farewell. 

This is a story many people don’t know. 
That's why it is being told today. 

Several years ago the Federal Government 
was offered an exchange of land located in 
Sweetgrass and Park Counties. In the over- 
all national scale, a trade involving approxi- 
mately 11 sections for about 5 sections in the 
mountains of the Far West didn't appear 
important. Land transfers between the Goy- 
ernment and private individuals is not un- 
common. Generally, such transactions are 
mutually beneficial. This particular trade 
was not in the interests of the public. 

Practically all of the land the people were 
to receive was almost inaccessibly located 
near the ridges of the Crazy Mountains and 
was of little, if any, yalue. While the land 
the people would lose contained beautiful 
lakes, parks, and canyons that created one 
of the most attractive recreational areas in 
America. 

The transaction was almost complete be- 
fore people Knew of its existence. Public 
opinion was the only thing that could stop 
it. With the skill and determination of a 
dedicated newsman, City Editor Hal Letcher 
e tremendous power of the press to 
work, 


He petitioned friends in radio and tele- 
vision for cooperation. It was gladly given. 
Between illustrated featured stories in the 
newspaper and on television, together with 
radio editorials, the people soon learned 
what they were getting—and what they were 
losing. He created so much public interest 
that the Federal Government sent represent- 
atives from the Department of the Interior to 
Montana for a public administrative hearing. 

This was held in Livingston on a bitter 
cold winter day. Hal Letcher had done his 
job so well that people from all over Mon- 
tana packed the American Legion Hall to 
capacity, despite the fact that the tempera- 
ture reading outside the building was 30° 
below zero. 

The rest of the story is anticlimactic. 
When the officials from Washington under- 
stood all of the details connected with the 
proposed trade, they canceled it as not in the 
interests of the public. 

No one will ever erect a monument to the 
former city editor of the Billings Gazette. 
In time, only his family and close friends wil! 
remember him. But this generation and 
others to follow will forevermore enjoy the 
tremendous majestic beauty of Half Moon 
Park, Thunder Lake, Blue Lake, Pear Lake, 
Lower Twin Lake, and the entire Big Timber 
Canyon area only because a man who lived by 
principle thought that people are impor- 
tant—a newsman named Hal Letcher. i 


Remember Albany, Mr. President? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
proposed mass demonstration by Negroes 
in Washington on August 28 has elicited 
considerable editorial comments around 
the country. Shortly after the President 
announced that he would send the civil 
rights bill to Congress and urged that 
such a march not be held, and before he 
changed his mind and expressed approval 
of the demonstration, the able editor of 
the Albany Herald of Albany, Ga., on 
July 2, printed a front page editorial 
which was quite apropos the situation. 
This editorial needs no explanation for 
it speaks quite well for itself. I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMEMBER ALBANY, MR. PRESIDENT? 

Precisely 1 year ago, Albany enjoyed the 
dubious distinction of being the focal point 
for the activities of the Reverend Martin 
Luther King, Jr.'s racial circus, ostensibly 
aimed at socially integrating this biracial 
community but, as a byproduct, enriching 
the coffers of his organization. To this end, 
the Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr., led his 
followers into the streets and alleys of Al- 
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bany where they chanted, sang and, some- 
times—but always publicly—prayed. 

It was his way, said the reverend, of arous- 
ing the conscience of the power structure 
of the city to the sad status of the Negro 
citizens. Above all, these demonstrations, 
the reverend maintained, were not organized 
but spontaneous and solemnly dedicated, by 
this Christian minister, to the Hinduist 
principle of nonviolence as exemplified by 
the reverend’s personal hero, the late 
Mohandas K. Gandhi. 

And this was so, the reverend asserted 
piously, even though some of the faithful 
spat upon police, threw rocks and bottles at 
them, and threatened. them in some of the 
Toulest language ever introduced into evi- 
dence in the U.S. Court's Middle District of 
Georgia, Albany Division. 

We do not recall these tense days with 
fondness, but simply to make a point. While 
all this caterwauling was filling our streets 
(and the microphones and cameras of na- 
tional television networks were speedily 
summoned to the scene), the President of 
the United States was asked at a Washington 
news conference what he thought of the 
situation. Well, said the President, he 
thought the Albany City Commission should 
at least be talking to the protesting Negro 
citizens about their grievances. He noted 
that a municipal governing body which 
steadfastly refused to negotiate with dis- 
sident groups even under duress was not 
acting in a true democratic spirit. 

Well, that was a year ago. Since that time, 
the Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr.’s 
racial circus has pitched its tents at many 
other sites—and much more profitably than 
in its local performances, Birmingham, Ala., 
was one such community. Many others have 
heard the blare and blarney of its trumpet- 
ings. Now, it seems, no less a city than 
Washington, D.C., our Nation's Capital, is to 
be treated to a really king-sized hurrah. 
Predictions have been made freely that per- 
haps as many as 1 million Negro Americans 
will demonstrate on the steps of the Na- 
tional Capitol. Some have promised to lie 
in the streets to block vehicular traffic. 
Others will recline on the runways of alr- 
ports. Evi in the Capital must come 
to a standstill, according to thelr spokesmen, 
until the 88th Congress passes the omnibus 
civil rights bill proposed by the President. 

And what does the President say of these 
plans? 

“Stay home,” he counsels, almost fearfully. 
“Unruly tactics or pressure will not help, 
and may hinder effective consideration of 
these matters” by the Congress. 

Above all, the President advises the Negro 
militants, do not march whatever you do. Do 
not demonstrate. Let the Congress act in an 
atmosphere free from all manifestations of 
persuasion, political or physical. 

“Take your arguments to the courts, not 
to the streets,” says Mr. Kennedy. 

Qh, come now, Mr. President. 

Is Washington somehow “better” than 
Albany, Ga.? 

If the Congress of the United States can- 
not act “under duress,” why should you have 
criticized the city commission of Albany, Ga., 
for seeking a situation that you now rec- 
ommend? 

Is the shoe of socialistic experimentation 
pinching now, simply because the racial cir- 
cus has changed its playing site to step on 
your toes? 

Is what happens in your own backyard 
different in any manner from what occurred 
in Albany, Ga.? 

Or is it, Mr. President, that you prefer 
not to practice what you preach because 
you personally, as well as officially, happen to 
be directly involved in the threatened Wash- 
ington mess? 

We are not certain, Mr. President, how a 
typical King performance can advance the 
morality and legal purposes of this Nation. 
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But we do know this: There Is nothing like a 
stomp-down, sit-in, kneel-in, lie-in, shout- 
and-sing-in to make your rocking chair move 
faster, 
James H. Gray, 
Editor. 


School Enrollment Surge To Slow Down, 
According to Roger A. Freeman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the leading experts on public edu- 
cation, Roger A. Freeman, senior staff 
member at the Hoover Institution, Stan- 
ford University, made an interesting 
statement regarding projected school en- 
rollment. It is highly significant in the 
light of our current debates on Federal 
aid to education and I commend it to the 
attention of the Members of the body: 

StTanrorv.—America’s school enrollment 
surge of the fifties will slow down substan- 
tially during the rest of the sixties, a Stan- 
ford expert predicts, 

As a result, “the outlook for adequate fi- 
nancing of education is bright, unless the 
national economy takes a nosedive or turns 
sluggish,” says Roger A, Freeman, senior 
staff member at the Hoover Institution. 

Between 1954 and 1962, total enrollment 
in the Nation's schools and colleges rose 35 
percent, he notes. Between now and 1970, 
the increase will average only half as much— 
17 percent—according to projections devel- 
oped by the U.S. Census Bureau and Office 
of Education, 

Colleges and professional schools will re- 
main the fastest growing component of the 
educational system: 


In percent] 

Actual Projected 

growth growth 

1054 to 1062 to 

1962 1970 
Kindergarten through Sth 
ph pei e s r e 7 11 

High school re 49 24 
Colle eed 74 al 
Nee 35 17 


Commenting on enrollment at the elemen- 
tary and secondary school level, Freeman 
says: This fall may see the last of the big 
attendance jumps in the common schools, 
As the postwar babies graduate, annual in- 
creases will shrink to half the size they 
maintained in the past 12 years. 

“For some time, the States have had to 
concentrate their funds on the rapidly ex- 
panding elementary and secondary schools. 
In the future, they will be able to channel 
a larger share of their resources into higher 
education.” 

On a nationwide basis, he notes: “During 
the 1950's enrollment grew at a faster rate 
than the economy, as measured by gross na- 
tional product and national income. 

Between 1962 and 1970, the total produc- 
tion of goods and services is expected to ad- 
vance between 27 and 37 percent, assuming 
an annual growth rate for 3 to 4 percent. 

“This is almost twice the expected rate of 
increase in educational enrollment. Thus, 
the problem of financing education should 
gradually become easier to solve, its weight 
less burdening to bear.” 
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Since World War IT, education enrollment 
at all levels has grown 76 percent, rising from 
28 to 60 million. Total public and private 
educational expenditures rose from $4 to $29 
billion during the same period, a gain of 
334 percent when adjusted for changes in 
dollar values. 

As a result, Freeman notes, the share of 
national income devoted to education has 
tripled, rising from 2.3 to 6.8 percent of the 
national income. 

His comments were prepared at the request 
of the Senate Labor and Welfare Committee. 


The Threatened Rail Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in today’s issue of the Wall 
Street Journal there appears an excel- 
lent editorial calling our attention to 
the President’s lack of leadership in 
dealing with the threatened rail strike. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, entitled “Political Flummery,"” be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POLITICAL FLUMMERY 


Doubtless the Government could havé 
found worse ways to deal with the threat- 
ened railroad strike; outright compulsory 
arbitration or seizure of the companies are 
two. But the President's proposal is bad 
enough on several counts, 

The President proposes to bar either 8 
strike or a lockout (as though anyone were 
talking about that) for 2 years. The com- 
panies and the unions would attempt to 
reach agreement on work-rule changes, but 
where agreement was lacking the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would be empowered 
by Congress to approve, disapprove or modify 
the proposed changes. In effect, then, the 
dispute would be thrown into the lap of 
the ICC. 

One thing wrong with all this is that It 
confuses the plain issues in the conflict 
The dispute has been going on for 4 years, 
during which time the unions have never 
engaged in real negotiation on changes In 
the archaic work rules which result in 
featherbedding costing the roads some $600 
million @ year. 

Tt might be added that the managements 
are not threatening a lockout; under the 
antitrust laws they wouldn't have a chance 
even if they wanted. The threat of 4 
calamitous national tieup comes from one 
source only: Union intransigence. 

The commonsense and legality of the 
company position has been substantiated 
over and over. Presidential reports have 
recommended work-rule changes. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States ruled that 
the roads are legally free to institute the 
changes. So the President seems to be say~ 
ing the ICC should supersede the Nation! 
highest tribunal. And by trying to give the 
ICC this power he implies that the blame 
rests on the companies as well as the unions- 

Moreover, the hoary, elephantine ICC 18 
about the least competent agency to decide 
anything; its maze of regulations is one of 
the main reasons for the financial diffi- 
culties of many railroads.. To put into its 
hands decisions which are plainly mans- 
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Serial prerogatives would be a drastic ex- 

tension of its power. To delay the work- 

rule changes by this means would naturally 

e the railroads’ weakened condi- 
on. 

It also is evident that this pecullar pro- 
Cedure is, after all, a somewhat disguised 
form of compulsory arbitration. If the 
ICC disapproves a change, that is compulsion 
on management; if it approves, compulsion 
on the union. For the unions, however, it 
has the great advantage of delaying, in all 
Probability, any significant changes for at 

2 years. 

Not the least unappetizing aspect of the 
Proposal is that it is a political evasion. If 
Congress buys it, the administration gets 
Safely through the next election without a 
Paralyzing and hence politically dangerous 
Strike. 

More than that; It is an evasion, for lack 
Of political courage, of the Government's 

responsibility in the matter. The 
Government long ago, and rightly, made it 
illegal for companies to conspire together to 
trade; closing down an entire in- 

dustry would be a rather extreme restraint. 
Government, wrongly, specifically ex- 
empted unions from these laws, and that is 
reason for the union threat to close 
down an entire industry, with the most 
consequences for the whole Nation. 

By even a minimal exercise of logic, the 

ernment which created the conditions 
for such gross abuse of union monopoly 
Power has the duty to correct the condi- 
But you won't find a hint of the 
real trouble, or the right remedy, in the 
ent's lengthy message to Congress. 

It's not the first time in history that a 
Correct course has been sacrificed to sup- 
Posed expediency, but that is not an excuse 
either. It is always regrettable to see a 

ent turn away from leadership to in- 
duige in political flummery 


The Supreme Court Decision on the Issue 
of Prayer in Our Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN, Mr. Speaker, 
the recent Supreme Court decision on the 
e of prayers in schools, has caused 
interested citizens to write to their 
Congressmen in protest. Under unani- 
Mous consent, I would like to insert the 
following comments from two of my con- 
Stituents, Laura Roberts of Sebastopol 
and Pastor Linden W. Heath of the 
ian Missionary Church of Santa 
Rosa. The first was sent to the gentle- 
from Michigan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] 
and referred to my office, and. Pastor 
Heath sent me a copy of a recent radio 
adeast that he initiated. I feel that 
letter and broadcast is typical of the 
Scores of letters that I have received on 
issue and reflects the understanding 
and concern many of my constituents 
have on this subject. I would also like 
to include my personal opinions on the 
ous issue, which include principles 
reflect my views. 
SEBASTOPOL, CALIF., 
June 25, 1963. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN CHAMBERLAIN: It is not 
With the desire to impose upon a friend, but, 
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that I'm not certain to whom I should ex- 
press my views, knowing you for one, takes 
his responsibilities of office and responsibili- 
ties of citizenship most seriously, I have 
taken the liberty of writing regarding a 
subject of great concern. 

I feel there is a latent strength and health 
in this country—our country. One which 
comes forth to allow us to be just a little 
proud of ourselves, During time of emer- 
gency or war there are so many instances 
of sacrifice, loyalty, and service beyond the 
call of duty, that most are lost to history. 
During peace, we do become citizens who 
enjoy the benefits of the situation, but allow 
us to hear of a real need, and the response 
is often more than was requested. 

If there is benefit to personal loss or 
tragedy, it is to know the kindness, sym- 
pathy, and support of friends and neighbors, 
for Americans are generous, and kind, and 
good, and the very substance of this good- 
ness is a belief in God. 

As our shores have embraced the humble 
and the proud, the rich and the poor, the 
ignorant and the wise, from whatever part 
of the earth they have come and granted 
them the blessings of democracy, so has our 
country embraced the right of every man 
to believe in his own God, worship in his 
own fashion, but I conceive no written law 
which would deny nor defy Him. Surely, not 
against the common good? 

This is only one small voice of one citizen, 
but there are so many of us shocked, hurt, 
and a little disillusioned, that the law we 
respect should speak against the greatest 
loyalty one should have. 

That our Constitution could be interpreted 
to remove the worship of God is too revolu- 
tionary a thought, but where do we go from 
here? 

Our allegiance, as we pledge it, is to “one 
nation under God.” Our coin of exchange 
states “In God do we trust.” As does our 
national anthem, and a popular song which 
speaks the thoughts of so many, and carried 
us through dark days and victory, “God Bless 
America.” 

We, as a Nation, feel the blessings of our 
God, and we pray for His blessing upon every 
new President, Congress, and invoke His 
blessing before personal and national under- 
takings of importance. How dare we write 
Him out now? The education of every child 
is an important dedication of future thought 
in our world. 

Having sincere faith in your ability and 
concern to do that which is right, I implore 
you to use your voice to say that which 
should be said, and your strength of posi- 
tion to do that which should be done, to 
correct this situation which does not repre- 
sent a God-fearing nation. 

Most sincerely, 
LAURA ROBERTS. 

Our Nation suffered another tragic blow 
this past week, a blow far worse than the 
Communists inflicted when they took over 
Cuba, for this blow was at the foundation of 
our strength. It struck at the very spiritual 
forces upon which our Nation was built. 
Those forces instilled in the hearts and 
minds of our youth have been the guiding 
and energizing truths that have made our 
country one of the greatest in all of the his- 
tory of mankind. 

Who struck this blow? The Supreme Court 
of the United States, when they ruled this 
past week that it was unconstitutional for 
any public school to read a portion of the 
Bible, or to utter a prayer. What a mockery 
against a holy God in heaven. What total 
blindness to the true meaning of freedom; 
for to deny the majority the exercise of their 
rights because of the very, very small minori- 
ty, is to distort the total meaning of liberty 
and freedom. Every Christian should stand 
for minority rights, but only a fool and a des- 
pot would stand for minority rule. 

Here in California this Supreme Court rul- 
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ing may not affect our educational institu- 
tions so much, for long ago God's word and 
any recognition of God in prayer has been 
ruled out of public schools in our State. Here 
and there sincere, dedicated Christian teach- 
ers have dared to share such portions of 
Holy Scripture as the Ten Commandments, 
the Lord's Prayer, and even to offer a prayer 
in class. I know of one kindergarten teach- 
er who, at lunchtime, would lead her little 
ones in a simple prayer of thanks to God. 
Then one day a mother came in and read 
the riot act to the teacher and to the princi- 
pal, and from that time on there has been 
no simple expression of thanks in that kin- 
dergarten class just before the children eat. 
So, California has led the way in moral cow- 
ardice, before a very small minority, to rule 
out any mention of God and His word to 
our children in school. 

However, this has not been the case in 
nearly 40 of the other 50 States in the Union. 
For they have, since the days of our fore- 


_fathers, shared the wonderful influence in 


the minds of growing children, of the utter- 
ance of a prayer, and the simple reading of a 
brief portion of Holy Scripture. No, such an 
act doesn’t make saints out of children, but 
it did help to instill these great virtues of 
reverence, respect, love, faith, and a con- 
sciousness of the human being's responsi- 
bility to a holy God in heaven. 

But now, in one brief moment, our Su- 
preme Court has declared unconstitutional 
these privileges that our forefathers fought 
and bled and died for. I agree wholeheart- 
edly with Dr. Billy Graham, who stated that 
he was shocked“ at the ruling, and added. 
“Prayers and Bible reading have been a part 
of American public school life since the 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock. Now a 
Supreme Court in 1963 says our fathers 
were all wrong all those years. In my opin- 
ion, it is the Supreme Court that is all 
wrong.“ 

I agree with Billy Graham 100 percent. 

The tragedy is that so many professing 
Christians have succumbed to the propa- 
ganda brainwashing that has been going on 
for years, that our law of separation of 
church and state means separation of God 
from our society, except for the confines of 
the home and the church building. This, 
of course, is the Communist’s policy, free- 
dom for religion as long as it does not pene- 
trate society outside the walls of the home 
and the church. 

So the Christians of America will allow 
this Supreme Court decision to go by with 
very little objection, aside from perhaps a 
fleeting thought that “it does seem a shame.” 
But we will go on our merry way, while the 
foundations of a God-fearing nation are de- 
stroyed by our leaders; until one day we will 
awake to discover that we can no longer call 
upon God to deliver us. Instead of enjoy- 
ing His mercy, we must face His judgment. 

I believe in religious liberty, and hold that 
this God-given right is exercised at its best 
when there is separation between church and 
state. 

I believe in civil government as divinely 
ordained to protect men in the enjoyment 
of their natural rights, and to rule in civil 
things; and that in this realm it is entitled 
to the respectful and willing obedience of 
all, 

I believe in the individual's natural and 
inalienable right to freedom of conscience: 
to worship or not to worship; to profess, to 
practice, and to promulgate his religious be- 
liefs, or to change them according to his 
conscience or opinions, holding that these 
are the essence of religious liberty; but that 
in the exercise of this right, he should respect 
the equivalent right of others, 

I believe that all legislation and other 
governmental acts which unite church and 
state are subversive of human rights, poten- 
tially persecuting in character, and opposed 
to the best interests of church and state; 
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and therefore, that it is not within the 
province of human government to enact 
such legislation or perform such acts. 

I believe it is our duty to use every lawful 
add honorable means to prevent the enact- 
ment of legislation which tends to unite 
church and state, and to oppose every move- 
ment toward such union, that all may enjoy 
the inestimable blessings of religious liberty. 

I believe that these liberties are embraced 
in the golden rule, which teaches that a 
man should do to others as he would have 
others do to him. 

Don H, CLAavsen, 
Member of Congress. 


Broadcast Editorializing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce is holding hearings on 
the subject of broadcast editorializing. 
There has been some expression of op- 
position to this practice. 

Mr, Speaker, in my opinion, I feel that 
broadcast editorializing, subject to 
reasonable rules and regulations, should 
continue. The people of this country 
have a right to know and the more in- 
formation and opinions they can get the 
better. 

Because of the fact that airways are 
owned by the public it is, of course, their 
duty to give ample and fair opportunity 
to opposition viewpoints. According to 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee's studies to date, most sta- 
tions appear to be following such a pol- 
icy and are complying with the rules of 
fairness established by the FCC. 

A fine example of radio eidtorializing 
has recently come to my attention. W. 
Richard Carlson of Newport, N.H., owner 
and operator of station WCNL of that 
town, recently prepared and delivered an 
excellent editorial on the “gold flow” 
problem with constructive criticisms of 
the recent proposals to impose a tax on 
foreign investment. Because of current 
interest in both these matters, I thought 
my colleagues would be particularly 
interested in Mr. Carlson’s timely and 


forthright expression of his views Which 


follow: 
BROADCAST EDITORIALIZING 
(WCNL editorial, July 19, 1963, prepared by 
W. R. Carlson) 

Yesterday, the President of the United 
States of America proposed that, to slow 
down the flow of dollars overseas, U.S. citi- 
zens who hold foreign securities—those who 
have inyested In business overseas—should 
Pay a special tax on these investments. The 
immediate reaction was the slump of for- 
eign stocks on the New York and American 
stock exchanges today, But the real impact 
of the Presidential request has not yet been 
felt, and when its meaning becomes appar- 
ent to every thinking American, we trust 
the President and Representatives in Con- 
gress will be deluged with protests. 

The United States has suffered a severe 
drain on its gold reserves through dollar 
spending abroad. This has been going on 
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constantly since World War II, and at the 
rate we are proceeding, the Communists 
theory that they need only sit back and let 
the United States “spend Itself into bank- 
ruptey“ may yet come to pass. 

The largest single drain on our dollar 
reserves, however, has not been through the 
investment of these dollars overseas by US. 
businessmen; on the contrary, the largest 
drainhole through which the gold reserves 
have been pouring is the U.S. foreign aid 
program. This is the plan where U.S. citi- 
zens, who work very hard to earn their 
money, and who believe implicity in the 
tights of private property, and the theory 
that the investor shall reap the fruits of 
his investment, are taxed more and more 
stringently by their Government so that the 
“know-it-alls” in Washington can send these 
funds to provide aid for one Socialist govern- 
ment after another around the globe. The 
fact that these funds are going to govern- 
ments which do not respect the right of 
private property, and the sanctity of indi- 
vidual investments has no influence what- 
soever upon the golden boys who seem to 
come largely from that segment of the pop- 
ulation who have never been in business, 
and who would be lost if they had to or- 
ganize and operate a business themselves. 

Now, after some 18 years of encouraging 
private investment abroad—and these in- 
vestments have been made by individuals 
based upon a number of very sound factors, 
including the stability of governments where 
the business is operated, and their recog- 
nition of private property rights—now the 
U.S. Government intends to reverse this 
policy of encouraging such investment over- 
seas and penalize those who have made such 
sound investments by taxing—or at least 
proposing to tax—their investments abroad. 

This seems to your reporter to be the 
most asinine move ever made by a govern- 
ment founded upon the free enterprise sys- 
tem. These investments overseas are not 
“handouts.” They afe providing jobs for 
thousands of our allies, in a climate of pri- 
vate enterprise which is the system that 
should be fostered by our Nation. With- 
drawing US. investments—and they'll be 
withdrawn by businessmen who cannot 
afford another form of double taxation— 


is going to hurt these business operations, 


many of which are the mainstay of the 
economy in allied countries that also prac- 
tice free enterprise. 

At the same time, the Government is 
making no move to cut off the handouts“ 
the foreign ald to countries which do not 
recognize the rights of private investment, 
and which are in many cases not only 
Socialist—as Indonesia, India, and many of 
the countries in Africa, but which in some 
cases are out-and-out Communist; such as 
Yugoslavia, Poland, and others. So, with 
one hand, our Government is going to sup- 
press private investment—sound investment 
abroad, while with the other hand they con- 
tinue to dole out the “handouts” to the 
countries who, I'm sure, laugh at us behind 
our backs while they squander our sub- 
stance, 7 

The private investor who places his cap- 
ital abroad because he feels it is a sound 
investment, which will not only return a 
reasonable dividend, but will also assist in 
building a sound economy where the dollars 
are used for capital investment will now be 
thwarted, while his Socialist counterpart in 
Government will still be free to continue 
the drain on US. gold reserves with the 
foreign aid program. 

It is my considered opinion that if the 
President of the United States—whose fam- 
ily has millions, made from private invest- 
ments—were to have cut off the foreign aid 
dollars instead of attacking the private in- 
vestment segment of our economy, he would 
have made a much wiser move. 

Then let those countries which want U.S. 
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dollars provide a hospitable investment cli- 
mate for them by recognizing the sanctity 
of private investment and making it possible 
for those dollars to bring a return on their 
investment to the investor. Cut off the 
handouts of foreign ald, and those countries 
which have been pouring them down the 
drain to further state socialism will be faced 
with the hard facts of life—that Uncle Sugar 
is no longer going to foot their bills, and that 
if they want investment capital it will have 
to be won by the reorganization of their 
Government to attract private capital, 

I've heard all the old arguments about 
why we should help Yugoslavia and Poland 
and all these other nations—but we are 
heping them to bulld a Socialist society 
which eventually will compete, at slave 
wages, with our free economy, while we find 
ourselyes with less and less opportunity for 
employment here at home through the con- 
stantly spiraling cycle of the wage-cost-price 
squeeze, I sincerely believe that if we don’t 
stop building Socialist governments, and 
start making oversea countries vie for pri- 
vate investment capital through provision 
of an attractive climate for such invest- 
ments, that we will eventually find that 
we have crossed the line into a Socialist state, 
with everything owned by the Government 
and controlled by the Government, and when 
that comes to pass, we will have no further 
need for any private investment capital, and 
there will be none, because the experts in 
Washington will have found a way to tax it 
out of existence. 

Then it will come to pass that we will find 
ourselves living under the slogan of Karl 
Marx—to each according to his needs, from 
each according to his ability, and the politi- 
cians, as does the political hierarchy in the 
U.S.S.R. will reign supreme. 

Is this what you want, Mr. President? 

I don't, and I doubt that there are many 
Americans outside of the Communist Party 
who want it elther. 


Defense, Not Social Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Times and Democrat of Orangeburg, 
S. C., has printed in the July 18, 1963, 
issue an excellent editorial column by 
Mr. Frank K. Myers on the subject of the 
Gesell report. The Gesell report was 
published in June 1963 and contains 
recommendations to the President by the 
“President’s Committee on Equal Oppor- 
tunity in the Armed Forces.” I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Myers’ 
analysis of this report entitled “Defense, 
Not Social Reform” be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor» so that it might 
be available to all Members of the 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEFENSE, Not SOCIAL REFORM 
(By Frank K. Myers) 

Through the kindness of U.S. Representa- 
tive Joe D. Wacconner, of Louisiana's Fourth 
Congressional District, we have received a 


summary of the 93-page “Gesell Report” 
which has been forwarded to Secretary of 
Defense McNamara at the Pentagon and 
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Which is apparently already regarded by the 
branches of the Armed Forces as “the Bible” 
eren though it was supposedly submitted 
only as a report, not a directive. 

It is, in our opinion, one of the most 
Sweeping and dastardly attacks on separation 
Of the races since the Black Monday de- 
Cision of the U.S. Supreme Court. It is not 
vailable for public distribution, but Rep- 

tative WacconneR obtained a copy and 
has forwarded to us a few of its attitudes 
and recommendations. 

It is the work of a seven-man civilian 
Committee appointed by the President in 
June 1962 and is known after its Chairman, 

Gesell, a Washington attorney, Ac- 
tual name of the Committee ls the Presi- 
dent's Committtee on Equal Opportunity in 
the Armed Forces. The title of that part 
Of the report which Representative WAGGON- 
N forwarded is “Equality of Treatment and 
8 unity for Negro Military Personnel 

tationed Within the United States.” As the 
ntative suggests, it is obvious from 
the first page to the last that the subject is 
Rot “equality,” but “preferential treat- 
Ment’_another case of bureaucracy twisting 
Of dictionary definitions. 

are a few of the attitudes and recom- 

tions made in the report: 
paire recruiting should be directed toward 
Kee to correct the “insufficient flow” of 
groes into the services and to increase the 
“Pitituily small” number of Negro Officers. 

Negroes should be located in jobs through- 

dut the services regardless of their individual 
erences in order to have a few every- 
and in all positions. 

Promotion boards should have more Negro 
Officers on them because white officers are 

Consciously or unconsciously” discriminat- 
ing against Negroes on promotions. 

Special officers should be appointed (with 
biracial staffs) on every base to handle all 
Complaints of the Negroes. 

complaints are to be “encouraged.” 
t More Negro girls are to be brought on bases 
Sr social functions and fewer girls who 
believe in segregation. 
Negro ee should be considered rath- 
white. : 
tary police patrols used in neighboring 
communities should be integrated, 

ted buses should be boycotted. 

Base commanders should appoint biracial 
committees in the communities to break 
down segregation practices. 

Civic clubs should not be joined if they 
ted. 


a 


The past policy of complying with local 
Segregation policies should be terminated. 
* Practice of Negroes gravitating to one 

Service club and whites to another 
mould not be permitted, even though this 
Might be of their own choosing. 

— are suggested for getting around 

Segregated housing by leasing homes in 
name of 
Sroes In. 

ROTC units should be cancelled in segre- 
dated schools, 


the Government and moving 


efforts of officers to bring about inte- 
Ta on should be constantly reviewed and 
“ied Promotions should be based on their 
geld, 1e and “accomplishments” in this 


The traditional function of the base com- 
esta er and senior officer to rún a military 
blishment and maintain good community 
a tions by staying out of local controversies 
Misguided and should be stopped. They 
would be encouraged to lead the way to full 
ega tion. 
tary personnel should be allowed to 
— only those local establishments 
x: ch are integrated and have the “express 
approval” of the base commander. All others 
Ould be placed off-limits. Approved stores 
uld display placards or decals on their 
and doors to show they have been 
prove by the military. This gives the 
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base commander life-or-death control of the 
economic life of the community and the right 
to subject to military discipline all service- 
men, their wives and children who shop at 
other stores of their own choosing. 

Should all these efforts fail to bring about 
integration, the services must consider cur- 
tailing or terminating activities at these in- 
stallations. 

Representative Wacconner believes that 
the report brazenly calls down the threat of 
blackmail upon the populace, noting that the 
sorriest aspect is the damage it will do to 
the serviceman and his family. 

Communities have always gone out of their 
way to receive servicemen and their families 
and make them welcome for the duration of 
their residence away from their homes, The 
report, when implemented, will make the 
servicemen and their families, through no 
fault of their own, walking symbols of civil 
disobedience. It will make the proud uni- 
form they wear a shabby coat of political 
vote-getting. It will debease their honorable 
careers and turn friendly relations now en- 
joyed by base personnel and the community 
into one of hostility and resentment. 

To sum up, the military forces were created 
for the defense of our Nation, not as instru- 
ments to enforce so-called social reforms, 
To use an old saying, “It’s a hell of a way 
to run a railroad.” 


We'd Rather Give It Away 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


or 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
thoughtful editorial from the Ledger- 
Star of Norfolk, Va. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WE'D RATHER Give Ir Away 

The reason for Mr. Kennedy's suggestion 
that Congress place a tax on certain U.S. 
dollars invested abroad is not dificult to 
understand. The reasoning behind it is al- 
most bewildering. 

The reason, of course, is to dissuade Amer- 
icans from purchasing foreign stocks and 
bonds and thus sending dollars overseas. 
The action was taken in an effort to bolster 
our balance-of-payments position, which be- 
comes sorrier by the year. 

The reasoning is something entirely dif- 
ferent. For, as everyone knows, the Ameri- 
can position for a number of administrations 
has been to induce Americans to invest 
abroad. The purpose was to aid foreign 
countries to create home industries, to pull 
them onto their own economic feet and to 
foster trade. If Europe can make widgets to 
sell us, we can make gadgets to sell Europe. 

So this latest move makes little sense at 
all. It has the look about it of improvisa- 
tion, of catch-as-catch-can economic think- 
ing. For, ask yourself, if Europe needs 
finances why deny it American private 
financing? And financing, basically, is what 
cont of foreign bonds and stocks repre- 
sent, 

And what, one may ask, are the Common 
Market countries to make of all this? The 
Common Market is a plan to wipe away trade 
barriers which we practically sold to the 

and to which we have important 
ties. In fact, under the Treaty of Rome, 
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which created the European Common Mar- 
ket, member nations are committed to re- 
move restrictions on movements of capital 
between each other's countries. This tax is 
exactly the kind of restriction on capital we 
have told the Europeans they must do away 
with. 

And it is more than that. For basic to 
the reasoning that suggested such a tax on 
investments abroad is the conviction that 
the Government knows better than indi- 
vidual Americans how to invest American 
dollars. 


You can bet your last penny that most 
American private investments abroad are a 
sounder economic investment than the aid 
the Government goes in for, whether you 
want to look at it from the viewpoint of the 
country the money comes from or the coun- 
try it goes to. 

Now, if it’s dollars Mr. Kennedy wants to 
keep from going overseas, what's the matter 
with trimming back more on our foreign 
aid—which runs annually to around $4 bil- 
lion and since the end of World War II has 
amounted to around $100 billion? 

Obviously, to the administration it makes 
more sense to send foreign aid to places like 
Afghanistan and Rwanda and Upper Volta 
than to have Americans invest in West Ger- 
many and Italy and Great Britain. But it 
doesn't to us. If we've got to keep dollars 
at home, then the Government ought to stop 
sending so many of them overseas. It 
shouldn't discourage sound foreign invest- 
ments. And we hope somebody in Congress 
will tell Mr. Kennedy so. 

For his sort of reasoning is blind to the 
chief causes of our balance-of-payments 
deficit. The deficit comes about because 


will have to raise the price of gold as the 
dollar continues to decrease in purchasing 
power owing to inflation. All of this results 


from our Government policy of deficit fi- 
nancing. 

The cure for our balance-of-payments 
deficit is, we believe, twofold: We should stop 
crowding foreigners with US. giveaway 
dollars they can turn into gold and we should 
halt the dollar's. erosion that results from 
Washington spending more than it takes in. 
Taxing private foreign investments won't do 
the job at all. 


Eugene T. Kinnaly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, July 18, the U.S. House of 
Representatives paid tribute to the rec- 
ord of great accomplishment and loyalty 
of Eugene T. Kinnaly. At that time, I 
was in executive session of the House 
Ways and Means Committee; however, 
I would like to take this occasion to join 
with my colleagues in praising this out- 
standing public servant. 

Gene Kinnaly first came to the U.S. 
Congress and served for 10 years under 
the late beloved Congressman James 
Gallivan. Today, 45 years later, he is 
completing 35 years of service under our 
distinguished Speaker Jon W. Me- 
Cormack. Gene has been an outstand- 
ing example to all administrative assist- 
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ants and secretaries on Capitol Hill. I 
am particularly grateful for the many 
times he has given advice and counsel to 
my office staff. He is a walking encyclo- 
pedia on Government agencies and an 
extraordinary authority on how to get 
things done. 

Gene Kinnaly is loved and admired by 
all those who know him. He is the 
epitome of efficiency and competence and 
his record of service here in the US. 
House of Representatives is one which 
is honored by all and equaled by none. 

Mr. Speaker, it is indeed a pleasure to 
pay tribute to Eugene T. Kinnaly and I 
sincerely hope that he will enjoy many 
long years of beneficial service and con- 
tinued good health. 


Evers Must Not Have Died in Vain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, a na- 
tion beset with civil disorder was shocked 
by the firing of a rifle that directed its 
deadly load toward the heart of one 
man; a man who had rallied to the cause 
of obtaining legal and moral rights for 
the betterment of his race, 

The man of whom I speak, and who 
was the target of the assassin’s bullet 
was Mr. Medgar W. Evers—a fighter true 
to the democratic principles of our great 
Nation. 

On June 22, 1963, the Bloomington, 
Ind., Daily Herald Telephone, in an edi- 
torial, paid an inspiring tribute to Mr. 
Evers and to the cause of civil rights. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this editorial entitled, 
“Evers Must Not Have Died in Vain,” 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Evers Must Nor Have Do IN VAIN 

Out of the dungeon of intolerance and 
ignorance customarily come some molecules 
of hope because sincere, compassionate 
people are in residence everywhere in our 
land. 


So be it, in this country’s mushrooming 
racial strife. 

Although this is not advocacy, the assas- 
sination of Negro leader Medgar W. Evers, 
the field secretary for the NAACP, will hope- 
fully produce more opponents of bitterness, 
strife, and mob rule, Like a courageous 
newspaperman named Mellett—slain for his 
integrity and guts—Mr. Evers will not have 
died in vain. His was an approach of calm- 
ness and firm devotion to the cause of his 
Negro race in its strivings for equality. 
Often he had reminded those in his crusade 
that law is to be abided by, not taken into 
one’s own hands. 

He lies dead today at the hands of those 
not as ennobled by principle. This brings 
us to the always plaguing question of why 
those so much in the right must be smitten 
by those so much in the wrong. 

We know there is no real comfort today in 
this thought for this man’s loved ones, or 
those he led. A shocked Nation cries out: 
“Why?” 
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It seems axiomatic that there will be more 
violence, not less, before calmer heads pre- 
vail in our racial strife. Yet, victory, in 
part, can even be seen in the deportment of 
a Governor Wallace in the Alabama enroll- 
ment incident. What ever motivated the 
Governor, he pursued his goals while appeal- 
ing for nonviolence, and yielded in the face 
of the law. For this, at least, he can be 
commended. 

Whether we be only at the threshold of 

tolerance and understanding, America’s 
cause will best be served by moderates build- 
ing on foundation stones of love for fellow 
man. 
Because laws do not eradicate prejudice, 
education still stands as the guidepost in 
the hunt for understanding. All around us 
are those who would interpret the inner mind 
of the Negro in his quest for liberation from 
those things which make him feel oppressed, 
downtrodden and abused. Yet, intolerance 
will not succeed on either side of the pursuit 
of a mutually acceptable status quo. 

Must we tabulate the box score of progress 
daily? If this we were to do, hope would be 
a forlorn thing. The days are much too 
short. 

Troops, rocks, rifles and spit always are 
poor substitutes for the Ingredients of good 
will and moral armament which eventually 
must be trotted into the conflict if peace 
ever is to prevail. 

Nor is it sufficient to decide simply that 
stumbling America is yet the world’s only 
real bulwark in a world of intolerance, in- 
humanity and greed. 

The problem of racial strife inside our 
borders is real and acute, because we have 
made it so. The Everses of our land must 
not have died in vain because in them are 
found the elements of compassion, under- 
standing and good will that can give us, 
ultimately, a victory we all can accept, 


Federal Profligacy Must Stop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in the Deseret News of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, entitled “Federal Profligacy 
Must Stop,” is certainly worthy of note. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including it in the Recorp and encourage 
my colleagues to read this timely 
message: 

FEDERAL PROFLIGACY Must STOP 

If American taxpayers aren't indignant 
over the way the Federal Government is 
throwing their money around, they certainly 
ought to be. 

Fresh evidence of the extent of this waste- 
fulness came to light recently. To cite an 
example, the Defense Department had been 
paying $2,278 for an Army man-pack radio 
set. Now that competitive bidding has been 
extended, it’s paying the same manufacturer 
only $843 for the same radio. 

This is part of the cost reduction pro- 
gram by which Defense Secretary Robert 
S. McNamara says he saved the Government 
$1 billion during the past fiscal year. 

Further cost-cutting, he believes, can save 
up to $4 billion a year by 1967. 

Even this doesn’t begin to plumb the 
depths of Federal wastefulness. A House 
Government Operations Subcommittee 
studying agencies of the Department of Com- 
merce has found: 
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The armed services are wasting as much 
as $750,000 a year by duplicating maps 
charts already available from another agency- 

A serious duplication of weather forecast- 
ing activities could be eliminated by curtail- 
ing certain Navy work. One consolidation 
already in the works will save taxpayers more 
than $35,000 a year. 

The National Park Service is probably 
wasting $2.5 million a year by building roads 
that either duplicate others or should be 
built by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

These examples of fiscal wastefulness are 
confined to only two departments—Interior 
and Defense. Obviously there's much more 
of it elsewhere that we don't even know 
about. 

Such profligacy is part of the price we pay 
for big government, One hand doesn't knoW 
what the other hand is doing—or how mucD 
it is spending. r 

The taxpayers, whose money it is that’s 
being wasted, should insist that studies like 
the one being conducted by the House Gov- 
ernment Operations Subcommittee be ex- 
tended to other agencies in the vast Federal 
establishment, 

At the same time, they also should insist 
that other agencies institute the common- 
sense practices that enabled Secretary Mo- 
Namara to realize such substantial savings 
namely, increased use of excess inventories 
buying only what is needed, shifting to com- 
petitive buying, and closing down unneces- 
sary operations. 

These savings can be realized without sat- 
rificing essential Government services. Seo- 
retary McNamara reports that in the 2 years 
his cost-cutting program has been in effect 
nuclear warheads for strategic air forces hav® 
increased 100 percent, the number of com- 
bat-ready Army divisions has increased 45 
percent, and special guerrilla forces have 
increased 200 percent. 

In a nutshell, Uncle Sam needs to be 
spending less and enjoying it more, 


The Road to Chaos 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Mr. 
Thurman Sensing, executive vice presi- 
dent of Southern States Indus 
Council, writes a weekly news column 
which is published in a number of papers 
throughout the Southeast. A number 
persons have called my attention to his 
news column this week entitled The 
Road to Chaos” and asked that I pre- 
sent it to the Members of the Senate. 
take pleasure in doing this and, there 
fore, ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Sensing’s column be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 2 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRE Roap ro CHAOS 
(By Thurman Sensing) 

Reading their newspapers this summer. 
and following the grim details of lawlessness 
in city after city, responsible American citi- 
zens must be shocked at the spread of chaos 
throughout the land. 

“What is happening to our country?” 
many people are asking. The answer to that 
question is that it is being undermined from 
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Within. For decades, the liberal intelli- 

Sentala has scoffed at the idea that there is 

an internal menace. Even those who admit 

a unist menace usually refuse to recog- 

that there are persons who may be 

tely characterized as para-Commu- 

A para-Communist is one who is not 

a member of the Communist Party and who 

not a conscious fellow-traveler but who, 

nevertheless, pursues alms parallel to the 
unist Une. 

The Para-Communist have our great coun- 
ty in a state of turmoil this summer. They 
X trying to turn a Savannah, Ga. and a 

wark, N.J., for example, into the equiva- 
lent of 5t. Petersburg, Russia, in 1917. They 

Organizing street disorders that are 

nothing short of revolutionary. In the Con- 

5 and executive branch, their allies are 

ttempting to destroy the right of private 
and its free use. 

What is being done by the para-Commu- 
nist is the fanning of hatred and the spawn- 
ing of Violence. What started out in early 

er as A movement of so-called non- 

nce has become a movement of maraud- 

Demonstrators have used guns as well 

a Placards, They have not only held up In- 

Sul signs and blocked passage to stores, 

‘heaters, and restaurants but have used 

bodily force to break their way into places 
they are unwelcome, 

What difference, one may ask, is there be- 
tween the Communist riots in Italy in 1948 
and 1949 and the riots staged in Savannah 
— Cambridge, Md.? The goal of both Com- 

Unist and para~Communist rioters is In- 
midation of legally constituted authority 
and terrorization of private citizens and 
Peaceful communities. There is no sigfint- 

t difference between the Hitler youth who 

bricks at the windows of Jewish-owned 

mops in the 1930's and the CORE youth who 

TAM page through the business sections of 
communities North and South. 

The leaders of the movement of violence 

intimidation only refer to their power 
as a “Negro revolution.” Undoubtedly, 
they do not speak for great numbers of re- 
*Ponsibie, law-abiding Negro citizens who are 
thocked at what a power clique in their 
Froup is doing and who are themselves in- 
Umidated into silence. 
But the country as a whole cannot be 
nt or inactive in the face of the para- 
Unist drive to turn this Nation into a 
land of chaos where street mobs call the 
tune, This must remain a land of law and 
Pedros That is the first and chief national 
wreeative. The Constitution, after all, was 
tten and approved in order to promote 
ha c tranquility. The American people 
ve a right to domestic tranquility, if it 
er dulres the incarceration of every lawbreak- 
the treet hoodlum, and conflict manager in 
oe The choice in America is anarchy 
law, The voice of the American people 
be raised to support the sternest neces- 
10 2 measures to halt the hoodlum revolution 
these United States, 

Patriocts—in any part of this country 
annot sit apathetically by and watch our 
ponstitution destroyed by mob action. Con- 
De WILLUM JENNINGS BRYAN DORN, 
atig orat, of South Carolina, stated the situ- 
Hou, quite well in his testimony before the 
min Judiciary Subcommittee on the ad- 

istration’s civil right bill; 
tere are acting under duress. We have 
n threatened and we are acquiescing and 
bowing to that threat. Lawlessness is being 
Stabeded. A new technique in the United 
ae is emerging for the passage and con- 
latiantlon of legislation, * * * When legis- 


wut of hight organized, well-financed, and 


land to anarchy. Law and order can col- 
— The citizen will no longer be pro- 
the in his property rights. The law of 
Jungle will prevail.” 
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Millions for Military Defense but No 
Thought of Moral Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. D . Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent school prayer decisions of the Su- 
preme Court have caused many of us 
great concern, not only because of the 
Court’s reading of ‘the establishment 
clause, but also because of the possible 
effect of these decisions upon our Na- 
tion’s spiritual fiber. 

In connection with this issue, I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
the following article written by Sister 
Mary Richard, the newly appointed prin- 
cipal of the Sacred Heart Academy in 
Hoboken, N.J. Sister Richard recently 
served an internship in my office under 
a grant from the New Jersey Society- 
Eagleton Institute of Politics, in conjunc- 
tion with Rutgers University. This ar- 
ticle, I feel, offers an excellent critique 
of the situation with which we are pres- 
ently confronted, 

The article by Sister Mary Richard 
follows: J 
MILLIONS von MILITARY DEFENSE BUT No 

THOUGHT oF MORAL DEFENSE 

Mrs. Murray, the lady who challenged the 
recitation of the Lord's Prayer and Bible 
reading in the public schools, is now forming 
an atheistic corporation entitled Other Amer- 
icans, Inc. She filed corporation papers on 
July 1, 1963, and according to the articles 
of incorporation, “The objectives and pur- 
poses of this corporation shall be to promote 
and advance the philosophy of materialism 
by whatever means the board of directors 
may determine.” The main purpose of this 
organization Is to bring about the complete 
secularization of American society by dlvore- 
ing God from education. - 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in its decision of June 17 in the cases of 
Abington School v. Schempp and Murray v. 
Curtlett, has given a green light to organiza- 
tions that will in time contest in court every 
fundamental religious practice which is an 
inherent part of our American heritage. 

This Nation was founded “under God” to 
give refuge and freedom to those who sought 
freedom from religious persecution, Justice 
Clark in his decision takes cognizance of 
this fact when he cites, in part II, the many 
evidences of national awareness of 2 Supreme 
Being. 

The history of the adoption of the first 
amendment is a long and complicated one. 
The annals of Congress state that the amend- 
ment was originally presented in six different 
versions. The third version proposed that 
“Congress shall make no laws touching re- 
ligion or infringing the rights of conscience,” 
This, however, was not the verslon accepted. 
Instead, Congress was enjoined from making 
any law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, meaning that no one religion was ever 
to attain a privilege position to the detri- 
ment of all others. Justice Stewart in his 
dissenting opinion accepts this interpreta- 
tion of the establishment clause when he 
states, the establishment clause was pri- 
marily an attempt to Insure that Congress 
not only would be powerless to establish a 
national church but would also be unable to 
interfere with existing State establish- 
ments.” The free exercise clause is in- 
tended to protect us from governmental! in- 
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terference with the free exercise of religion. 
Justice Stewart further points out that to 
bar recitation of a prayer in schools inter- 
feres with this free exercise. It might be 
well for us as a nation to heed the advice of 
Thomas Jefferson when he told us to “carry 
ourselves back to the time when the Consti- 
tution was adopted, recollect the spirit mart- 
fested in the debates, and instead of trying 
what meaning may be squeezed out of the 
text or invented against It conform to the 
probable one in which it was passed.” 

The issues involved in this question are 
complex and beyond the limitations of the 
average citizen who is not a constitutional 
lawyer, Since this Nation, however, has 
pride itself as being a nation that upholds 
the moral law and the teachings of morality 
which are to be found in the Bible, why 
deprive our youth of the opportunity to 
familiarize themselves with the foundations 
of goodness? 

Arnold Toynbee, in his monumental his- 
tory of civilization, points out that of the 
23 ancient civilizations of which he made an 
exhaustive study, 13 deteriorated not because 
they were attacked by an enemy from with- 
out, but rather becaused they were corroded 
by moral decadence from within. 

Our present Holy Father, Pope Paul VI, in 
a speech given in Milan in 1957, said: “Peo- 
ple who are insensitive to religion are not 
creatures who have been liberated from some 
ancient inferiority complex; they themselves 
are atrophied beings.” 

Shall we, as a nation, legislate mil- 
lions for military defense while we allow our 
moral defenses to go unprotected and permit 
ourselves to wither from within? 


Captive Nations Week 
SPEECH 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed a pleasure to join with my dis- 
tinguished colleagues in the House, Con- 
gressmen DANIEL FLOOD and EDWARD 
DERWINSEI, and so many other Members, 
in participating in the fifth observance 
of Captive Nations Week. 

It is most fitting that Members of the 
Congress and Americans throughout our 
country be reminded of the plight of the 
peoples of some 25 nations who pres- 
ently live under a totalitarian form of 
government imposed on them by the 
leaders of the Soviet Union and of Com- 
munist China. Most of these nations 
have been under the heel of Sino-Soviet 
communism since the end of World War 
II; the diabolical subterfuge used by the 
Soviet Union to bring many of these 
nations under its dictatorial rule is one 
of the great tragedies of world history. 

There is no doubt that the peoples of 
Cuba, Poland, Hungary, Lithuania, Es- 
tonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, East 
Germany, Bulgaria, mainland China, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North 
Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cos- 
sackia, Turkestan, North Vietnam, and 
others have the right to determine their 
own destiny and to live in peace and 
freedom under the form of government 
of their own choosing. The United 
States, Mr. Speaker, must continue to do 
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everything in its power to help these na- 
tions realize their goal of liberty, and to 
make the peoples of these countries 
aware that we in America share their 
aspirations. 

Therefore, I am proud to join with the 
President of the United States and mil- 
lions of my fellow countrymen across 
our Nation in observing Captive Nations 
Week and in saluting the peoples of these 
countries for their courage and fortitude 
to bear up under Communist rule. It 
is my hope that soon the people of these 
captive nations will enjoy freedom and 
Peace in harmony with the people of our 
country and all those of the free world. 


Danny Kaye’s July 4 Mission to Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
had occasion in the past to speak of the 
use of the talents in our national in- 
terest, of Danny Kaye, especially for the 
great contribution he has made to world 
understanding. Indeed, I believe his 
contributions as a U.S. entertainer to 
the Nation and to the world make him 
worthy of a Congressional Gold Medal; 
and I have introduced a resolution—Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 97—to pay him that 
honor. 

Danny Kaye’s ability to communicate 
friendship and good will to people all 
over the world was most eloquently dem- 
onstrated on his recent trip to Moscow. 
With permission I am making public an 
interesting, intimate account of Danny 
Kaye’s visit to Moscow, in a letter writ- 
ten to Edward R. Murrow of the USIA 
by Henry C. Rogers, who accompanied 
Danny Kaye to Moscow. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the letter printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF., July 10, 1963. 
Mr. Epwarp R. Murrow, 
U.S. Information Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Murrow: Let me introduce my- 
self. I accompanied Danny Kaye to a meet- 
ing in your office a few weeks ago, and have 
just returned from Moscow. I know that 
you will be anxious to have a report on what 
happened. 

As you probably know, Maurice Pate of 

UNICEF wrote a letter to Prof. 
A. Miterev, president of the Alliance of the 
Soviet Red Cross and the Red Crescent So- 
cleties, and we met with him a few days 
after our arrival. 

Professor Miterey had had lunch with 
Danny and Maurice Pate at the United Na- 
tions in New York a few years ago, so it was 
a most friendly meeting. Professor Miterev 
praised Danny for the work he had done for 
UNICEF, and was delighted at the interest 
he had shown in similar type work that was 
being done in the Soviet Union. 

You will be pleased to learn that when 
the professor was asked as to whether he 
would mind that the American press attend- 
ed his meeting with Danny Kye, he replied 
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by saying that he would be delighted. When 
representatives of Associated Press, United 
Press International and the New York Herald 
Tribune entered his office, he remarked that 
he was most pleased that the American press 
showed such great interest. 

The professor told Danny about the man- 
ner in which children were being cared for 
in the Soviet Union from the prenatal stage 
up through the early teens. He then invited 
Danny to visit a children’s consultation cen- 
ter and a pioneer camp. 

When I mentioned this to Mr. Catherman 
in the Embassy, he was most impressed be- 
cause he indicated that Westerners were 
never invited to installations of this type. 

When we visited the children's consulta- 
tion center, which we would call a pediatrics 
clinic, we were accompanied by both the 
American and Soviet press. The pictures of 
Danny, which are in the current Time and 
Newsweek, came as a result of that visit, 
and I understand also appeared prominently 
in the Soviet press. 

Danny was warmly received by the doctors 
and nurses in the clinic. They too were im- 
pressed with the fact that an American en- 
tertalner was interested in them. 

The following day we made our visit to 
the pioneer camp, although the camp was 
outside the 40-kilometer limit which is the 
maximum distance that visitors and West- 
ern press are allowed outside of Moscow 
without special permission; obviously an ap- 
proval came from somewhere. We were ac- 
companied by both the American and So- 
viet press and television cameramen. 

You will be interested to know that 500,000 
children in the Moscow vicinity go to pioneer 
camps every summer. The particular camp 
we went to is called the “Grasshopper Camp,” 
and is run by the workers at the sewing 
machine factory nearby. There are 600 chil- 
dren in this camp. 

It is interesting to note here that every- 
thing that happened at the camp was even 
more important than you might think, be- 
cause the children had never seen nor heard 
of Danny Kaye, and merely knew that an 
American entertainer was coming to see 
them. 

As we entered the campgrounds, ali 600 
campers were on hand to greet Danny, sing- 
ing a song of welcome, and carrying bunches 
of wildflowers in their hands to present to 
him. One 9- or 10-year-old child made a 
lovely speech in halting English, 

They escorted Danny to the auditorium 
where a children's orchestra was waiting for 
him, and the children played and sang. 
Danny got on stage, conducted the orchestra 
and clowned around with them. They loved 
him. 

He was taken to an open field where the 
children crowded around in a circle, and 
one after another, singly and in groups, 
they entered the middle of the circle and 
did folk dances in his honor. Then Danny 
got into the middle of the circle and danced 
with them and for them. 

The children taught Danny a song in Rus- 
sian, and they all joined together in a com- 
munity sing. ; 

Danny said later that it was the most 
thrilling and exciting experience he had ever 
had * * * not because he was able to wrap 
up 600 children in his hands in a few mo- 
ments time—no, it was much more than 
that. After all, Danny has done this all over 
the world for many years, as you so well 
know. It is a much more important impli- 
cation. The important thing is that Danny 
met 600 children who had never met an 
American. These 600 children who have 
probably been taught that everything about 
communism is good, and that everything 
about capitalism is bad, and suddenly a guy 
shows up on the scene, and he is not evil 
at all. I am certain that those 600 chil- 
dren will go home and tell 6,000 other chil- 
dren, and they will tell their parents, and 
their parents will tell 6,000 other parents 
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that Americans are not such bad people 
after all, 

This is exactly what you wanted to ac- 
complish, and I assure you, it was accom- 
plished. 

You will also be interested to know that 
last Saturday night a full pictorial account 
of Danny's visit to the pioneer camp was 
carried on the Moscow television station, and 
I have been told it was also beamed through- 
out the Soviet Union. 

We saw ourselves how much was accom- 
plished when, at the end of his visit with 
the children, the directors of the camp sur- 
prised him with a banquet laid on in his 
honor. 

The vodka toasting came quick and fast 
The director of the camp toasted Danny for 
making the children happy and for foster- 
ing good will between the people of the 
Soviet Union and the United States of 
America. Then one of the women directors 
at the camp toasted Danny on behalf of the 
women of the USS.R. Then, a man 
the Soviet Red Cross toasted Danny because 
of his interest in the Soviet Red Cross work. 
It went on and on and on. Danny is not § 
sentimentalist, but at one point I believe I 
saw tears in his eyes. 

However, from a purely personal point of 
view, Danny was really touched by a toast 
made by Stan Wayman, ehad of the Life 
bureau in Moscow. Danny said it was the 
first time a newspaper head ever made ® 
toast in his honor. As far as I can remem- 
ber, the toast went something like this: 

“We in the United States have know? 
Danny Kaye for many years and have been 
aware of the wonderful things he has done 
for children. I have never seen, however, 
anything like what has happened here this 
afternoon. On behalf of myself, the pub- 
lication I represent, all my press colleagues 
here today, and everyone in the united 
States, I propose a toast to Danny Kaye.” 

I am sure you will agree that this is a rare 
tribute coming from a press correspondent- 

One other incident deserves your atten- 
tion. On Monday night, just before we 
Moscow, Danny appeared on the stage of ® 
theater with other members of the America® 
delegation in connection with the screening 
of “West Side Story.“ As he talked to the 
audience, after being introduced, he sud- 
denly got an idea. He told the audience 
that he had learned a children’s song in & 
pioneer camp a few days before, and would 
like to take back to America with him the 
memory of singing with a Russian audience- 
Then, without accompaniment, he st 
singing the song in Russian, and everyone 
of the 5,000 people in the theater joined in 
the singing. He finally came off the stage 
to thunderous applause. Again, it was ® 
thrilling experience. All in all, Danny 8° 
complished his mission in rendering a serv- 
ice to his country. 

Danny stopped off for a few days in Lon. 
don and Paris on the way home but sho 
be back over the weekend. I am sure he 
would be pleased to hear from you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry C. ROGERS, 
Rogers & Cowan, Inc. 


Statement of Principles of the Tennessee 
Federation of Young Republican Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 
Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, the Ten- 


nessee Federation of Young Republican 
Clubs at its May convention adopted # 
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Statement of principles which clearly 
Portrays the positive thinking of con- 
Stitutionally minded citizens. 

I believe that the time has come to 
Teturn the Federal Government to its 
Proper role in a free and prosperous 

erica, a role which will create oppor- 
tunity, not stifie initiative, a role which 

Will extend freedom, not accept slavery. 
In my opinion this statement of prin- 

ciples reflects the true philosophy be- 

republicanism and under unani- 
mous consent, request that these pro- 

Posals be included in the Appendix of 

the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES OF THE TENNESSEE 
Preperation or YOUNG REPUBLICAN CLUBS, 
May 25, 1963 
Increasingly in this century, politicians 

and political parties have curried favor with 

Special interest groups and in some cases 

compromised the health and safety of the 

State and Nation to gain power and to per- 

Petuate themselves in office. The Federation 

believes—and history itself will demon- 

Strate—that the citizens of Tennessee and 

country can no longer afford the dubious 
luxury of selfish candidates who mislead 
the electorate. Engaged as our Nation is in 

& life and death struggle with the forces of 

tarian socialism, we feel that it is our 
duty to speak to the issues, and to point out 
errors of the present national adminis- 
tration as perpetuated by those at all levels 

Who, for whatever reason, call themselves 

ats. We, as Republicans, propose a 

Positive program by which the United States 

Lan stop losing the cold war; put an end to 

the centralization of power in Washington; 

reduce Federal expenditures; lighten the tax 
m on our citizens; halt the dissipation 
dur gold reserves and other national re- 

Sources; and regain the respect of our friends 

abroad. We further propose a program to 

Stop the dangerous accretion of State power 
the hands of one or a few in subversion of 

Mandates of the Tennessee constitution. 
t the Republican Party offers is not a 

Shortsighted and divisive appeal to class, 

race, or religion, but the chance to help re- 

turn both our State and National Govern- 
ments to constitutional rule. It offers no 
man a bribe, but every man an opportunity 

Make certain the great blessings from 
Which all other blessings flow—a strong and 
Prosperous Tennessee and an invincible 


America. Here, in brief, are some of our 
Proposals, 


NATIONAL DISARMAMENT 


The position of our National Government, 
88 perforce endorsed by all who vote Demo- 
Static, is that it is bad national policy for 
Ge country to be militarily stronger than 

and her allies. Supposedly, our su- 
Strength gives the Russian leaders a 

me of insecurity which might lead to war. 
erefore, the thesis goes, we should disarm 
Until we are no stronger than Russia, and 
Peri Democratic administration seems to be 
5 ing everything within its power to see that 

8 , With or without the consent of 
Congress 


We, as young Republicans, hold this view 
be fallacious. We believe that our con- 
8 should be not to allay Russian feelings 
lea security, but to see that the Communist 
faders continue to feel Insecure and the 
ry insecure the better. History shows 
t dictators start wars only when they 
they can win, and not when their 
pearts are filled with misgivings. The well 
tentioned, but tragic weakness of Chamber- 
1 at Munich was ransomed by the blood of 
ree men. We are determined that, to the 
extent within our power, this mistake shall 
not be repeated. 
CUBA 
The presence in Cuba of Russian troops 
“nd Russian weapons—of whatever type— 
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is a distinct military threat to the United 
States and should not be tolerated. But of 
more importance to our national security is 
the fact that Cuba is being used as a train- 
ing camp and base of operations for Com- 
munist agents and saboteurs whose mission 
is the subversion of all South and Central 
America to communism, For reasons which 
they have not made clear, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration is unwilling to meet this threat 
to freedom in the Western Hemisphere. In- 
deed, since the naval blockade of last October 
was terminated, we have curtailed our sur- 
veillance of Cuban territory and forbidden 
anti-Castro freedom fighters to operate in 
defense of their homeland. As is the case 
in the disarmament policy, the administra- 
tion masters of newspeak would have us 
believe that weakness is strength; retreat is 
advance; defeat is victory. Faced with plain 
evidence that the no-win policy ts succeed- 
ing all too well, they can suggest nothing 
more than further concessions to the Rus- 
sian ‘imperialists. 

The federation believes that the Nation 
should reassert its leadership in the Organ- 
ization of American States and through the 
framework of that body reimpose the naval 
blockade on Cuba. We support the bill now 
pending in Congress which would declare 
that Cuba is not a friendly nation, and there- 
fore, one not protected by the Neutrality 
Act. Once this bill is passed, we should 
actively support anti-Castro groups both in 
this country andin Cuba. We must act, and 
act now, for Castro will not attend our con- 
yenience. His aim is to create a Communist 
Latin America, and he will work toward that 
goal until he is removed from power. 

FOREIGN AID 


We believe that the time has come for the 
United States to distinguish between its 
enemies and its friends. It is one thing to 
offer help to freedom-loving peoples who will 
stand firm with us in the struggle against 
totalitarian socialism. It is something else 
again to squander the resources of this coun- 
try to strengthen our enemies. Aid to those 
who are not clearly allied with us should be 
given, if at all, carefully and with strings 
attached. We must not continue our policy 
of trying to buy the friendship of other na- 
tions. We must insist that recipient na- 
tions earn our help and, in so doing, earn 
their own self respect. 

TAXES AND A BALANCED BUDGET 

The federation believes that taxes should 
be reduced for the relief of the individual 
taxpayer and the strengthening of the na- 
tional economy. To this point, we agree with 
the present Democratic administration. But 
we do not agree that the tax laws should 
be rewritten to discourage contributions to 
religious and charitable organizations, for 
we recognize that the principal result of 
such a revision would be a further reduction 
in individual responsibility and personal 
morality. Nor do we think that a tax cut 
should be coupled with an unbalanced 
budget. The ever-increasing national debt 
cannot be explained away by saying, “We 
simply owe it to ourselves.” The fact of the 
matter is that our Government is spending 
more than it takes in and our gold reserves 
are dwindling. 

Administration spokesmen tell us that the 
desire for a balanced budget is a “hangover 
from Puritan ethics." We accept the indict- 
ment, for what we propose is an ethical ap- 
proach to Government fiscal policy. It is 
possible to cut Federal expenditures with- 
out the defense budget, and no 
amount of figure juggling can prove other- 
wise. But the only way to cut the budget 
is to cut it. We cannot cut our expenses by 
adding thousands of people to the Govern- 
ment payroll every week or by acceding to 
every departmental request that Is submitted 
to a congressional committee. We believe 
that Tennesseans should vote for only those 
persons who will demand from every bureau 
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and department of our Government efficient 
performance of duty within reasonable 
budgetary limits. 
CAPITAL, LABOR, AND THE FREE ENTERPRISE 
SYSTEM 
We believe in the maintenance of an econ- 
omy as nearly free as the complexities of the 


“modern world will permit. Some regulatory 


agencies are necessary to the orderly opera- 
tion of our economic system, but we believe 
that controls shculd be kept to an absolute 
minimum. We hold, also, that monopolies 
in labor and business are equally dangerous 
to our national well-being and should be 
treated alike. We believe that every worker 
has a right to Join a union or not to join as 
his conscience dictates; we believe that every 
businessman has a right legally to conduct 
his business without government interference 
or to close his business without penalty if 
he so desires, 
CONCLUSION 


We urge all Tennesseans who share these 
views to Join with us. We sincerely believe 
that these aims can be achieved only through 
the election of Republicans at all political 
levels. Tennesseans must realize that the 
election of so-called “Southern” or conser- 
vative” Democrats to the Congress of the 
United States can only frustrate the realiza- 
tion of these goals. Such men, however well 
motivated, must follow the dictates of the 
Democratic administration and Party leader- 
ship if they are to protect their political fu- 
tures. Even if they chose not to do so, their 
voice of dissent would bear little weight inas- 
much as the Democratic Party has clearly 
and irreyocably alined itself with the ultra- 
liberal element of our country, and will con- 
tinue to do so. Conversely, the leadership 
of the Republican Party still rests with those 
who honor the Constitution of the United 
States and who value the individual dignity 
of each of its citizens. 

Similarly, at the State level, the inherent 
evil and corruptness of centralized power in 
the hands of one—or a few—grows more 
ominous. The recent example of our State 
legislature—the overwhelming majority of 
whom were Democrats—docilely abdicating 


their constitutional functions in order to do 


the bidding of our Democratic Governor, is 
repulsive to all sound-thinking Tennesseans. 
In short, we believe the Republican Party 
can best stop the accretion of power to cen- 
tralized government at both State and na- 
tional levels. It would leave to the States 
those jobs the States are capable of doing for 
themselves, and to the citizens of each State 
those tasks which they can perform to their 
own benefit. We would tell the truth; keep 
the cold war cold by keeping America strong; 
win the cold war by standing firm against 
our enemies and by being loyal to our friends; 
balance the budget; cut taxes; and free both 
our national and State economies from un- 
necessary Government controls, that the 
United States and the State of Tennessee 
might realize the magnificent potential for 
economic development in the years ahead— 
& potential to be realized through the joint 
efforts of our individual citizens operating 
under freedom through free enterprise. 


Why Nikita Laughs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 
IN THE ome on REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
portance to mankind of avoiding a global 
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nuclear war long has been obvious, so 
it is natural that the prospect of an ac- 
cord on nuclear testing would raise hopes 
among many citizens that a slackening 
of the nuclear arms race might be 
achieved and a shaky peace made more 
stable. 

There are dangers, however, in an 
optimistic view of any apparently con- 
ciliatory attitude of the Kremlin. These 
are the dangers of disillusionment, en- 
trapment and even national disaster. 

In this connection, I include a per- 
ceptive editorial which appeared in the 
News of Lynchburg, Va., yesterday, as 
follows: 

Wry Nrierra LAUGHS 

In Moscow, Nikita Khrushchey talks of nu- 
clear test bans with a jovial smile. But he 
isn't smiling at the prospect of peace or of 
lessening world tensions. He is smiling be- 
cause he sees a chance of gaining a little 
more time to perfect his inner space program 
aimed at gaining military supremacy on this 

lanet. 

* Each passing day it becomes clearer that 
the test ban talks in which the Kennedy ad- 
ministration places such high hopes may well 
be the final act in one of the most successful 
hoaxes in history. 

If Khrushchev can once again mesmerize 
the United States with his flute song of peace 
he will have gained the last measure of time 
he needs to settle once and for all the mili- 
tary supremacy of the world. 

“We will bury you,” he has exulted, He 
meant it literally and he had good reason to 
be exultant. 

Consider; What is KEhrushchey offering in 
the test ban talks? He no longer needs to 
experiment with his big bombs. He already 
has demonstrated he has developed them to 
the point where they are large enough for 
his purpose—which is to dominate or destroy 
the United States. So he offers nothing when 
he offers to halt nuclear testing. 

In 1961 the Russians exploded a 50- to 60- 
megaton bomb. “You do not have 50- to 
100-megaton bombs,” he crowed then. “We 
have them stronger than 100 megatons.” 
Equivalent to 100 million tons of TNT, a 
100-megaton bomb is 5,000 times the strength 
of the Hiroshima bomb. 

But he does need a year or two more to 
develop and build his Vostok fleet to carry 
these monsters in world orbit, And since 
strong and urgent voices warning of this 
danger are beginning to be heard in this 
country, Khrushchev needs to lull the United 
States into a slowdown and keep this Nation's 
eyes fixed In the wrong direction: the moon. 

For this is the hoax which has proved so 
successful, The Reds have enticed the 
United States into the wrong race. They 
have stressed an outer space program with 
moon shots while concentrating on their 
inner space goal. 

They have demonstrated that they can lift 
far heavier capsules into orbit than we can. 
Their plan is a threat to orbit a fleet of these 
space vehicles loaded with 100-megaton 
bombs which can be detonated without warn- 
ing by turning a key in Moscow. 

Far-fetched? Listen to the Alr Force- 
Space Digest, voice of the U.S. Air Force: 
“It is possible to place very large-yield de- 
vices in orbit, which have virtually instan- 
taneous delivery time. Detonated at orbital 
altitude, such a weapon could set fire to a 
large part of the United States.” 

Exploding 100-megaton bombs at orbital 
altitude (from 150 to 300 miles) would gene- 
rate heat as flery as that of the sun, Burst- 
ing at 150 miles instead of 93 million miles, 
hundreds of thousands of square miles of 
this country could be incinerated In a flash. 

No longer does Khrushchey depend on 
missiles which can be detected, knocked 
down or rendered inactive, There will be no 
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warning of an orbital flash and no prediction 
of delivery is needed. 

If the United States has not perfected the 
same weapon and the same method of de- 
livery by the time Nikita has, then we had 
better, all of us, be on the moon. 

The Nation’s top military leaders, en- 
trusted with the survival of the country, and 
many of the more powerful Members of Con- 
gress have warned that we are in trouble of 
losing the military race while concentrating 
on putting a man on the moon. But their 
warnings apparently have fallen on deaf 
ears in the administration. 

Over the last weekend, Senator BARRY 
GOLDWATER, in a speech at the Air Force 
Historical Foundation at Maxwell Alr Force 
Base in Montgomery, Ala., warned that the 
United States is risking loss of the military 
battle by concentrating on a peace-oriented 
moon program. 

“We are moon-struck,” declared the Sen- 
ator, who is a brigadier general in the Air 
Force Reserve and a member of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. While our eyes 
are fixed on it (the moon) we could lose the 
earth or be buried in it.“ 

It is the defense of our part of this planet, 
not the moon, that should concern us,” he 
said, “Space weapons are the real new 
frontier of defense—not the moon.” 

Says Air Force Chief Gen. Curtis E. LeMay: 
“We must not risk the danger of waiting 
for the enemy to demonstrate capability be- 
fore we undertake development of our own. 
The visible threat requires a vigorous mili- 
tary program.” 

And what is our program? It comes as a 
shock to find that there is no top-priority 
inner space program in this Nation which 
has as its goal the prevention, warning, or 
deterring of the Vostoks. 

Despite the clear and present danger, 
despite the warnings of the Nation’s top 
military brains, the Kennedy administration 
continues to give top priority to the prestige 
of the moon program for peaceful purposes. 

The road to hell is paved with good inten- 
tions. 

That is what Nikita is counting on and 
that is why Nikita laughs. For the picture 
he sees is not one of peace, It is a picture 
of the globe of this earth with the United 
States facing threat of white-hot nuclear fire 
bursting from orbital flight.” 


He needs just a little more time. 


American Voice Peddling Hate? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived in the mail recently a most inter- 
esting letter. I wonder if we at home 
here who are not on the receiving end 
realize just what sort of image the Voice 
of America is giving the United States 
around the world. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I ask that this letter be 
printed in the RECORD: 

My husband and I are old-time American 
residents of Mexico. Since the Bay of Pigs 
incident there have been times when we have 
held our heads less high, but only last week 
did we lower them in shame, 

We were seated in a small cafe on the 
remote Mexican-Caribbean island of Cozumel 
when one of the patrons turned on the 
Voice of America morning broadcast in 
Spanish. The Alabama racial crisis was 
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blazing and, as the commentator laundered 
our country's soiled linen in foreign waters, 
we felt that a subversive and sinister hate- 
America peddler was at work. The mislead- 
ing picture left by the commentator was not 
only a disservice to the majority of Amer- 
icans, but it was a disservice to our Govern- 
ment and its image abroad. 

That the United States has a racial prob- 
lem, we do not deny. But it is lamentable 
that Voice of America’s broadcasts are not 
confined to advertising the greatness of our 
Nation. ; 
Mrs. Ror B. DEAN. 
Mexico 5, D.F. 


Part VI—“American Individualism,” by 
Herbert Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, today I 
present chapter 6, the final chapter of 
“American Individualism,” written by 
Herbert Hoover before he became Presi- 
dent. This chapter is entitled The 
Future.” In it, this great American 
clearly expresses his deep and abiding 
faith in the country—and in the institu- 
tions which undergird our form of gov- 
ernment. With proper nurturing of our 
great principles of government—with 
true love and devotion to our Constitu- 
tion, and to our fellowman, we gain the 
conviction that this “Government of the 
people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple—shall not perish from the earth.” 

In this closing series of CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp insertions, I am reminded as well 
of an expression by D. B. Lewis in “My 
Creed.” It goes like this: 

I do not choose to be a common man, It 
is my right to be uncommon—if I can. I 
seek opportunity—not security. I do not 
wish to be a kept citizen, humbled and 
dulled by having the state look after me. 
I want to take the calculated risk; to dream 
and to bulld, to fail and to succeed. 

I refuse to barter incentive for a dole, I 
prefer the challenges of life to the guaran- 
teed existence; the thrill of fulfillment to 
the stale calm of utopia. I will not trade 
freedom for beneficence nor my dignity for a 
handout. I will never cower before any 
master nor bend to any threat. It ls my 
heritage to stand erect, proud, and unafraid; 
to think and act for myself; enjoy the bene - 
fits of my creations and to face the world 
boldly and say, this I have done. All this 
is what it means to be an American. 


The article follows: 
AMERICAN INDIVIDUALISM: THE FUTURE 


Individualism has been the primary force 
of American civilization for three centuries- 
It is our sort of individualism that has sup- 
plied the motivation of America's political. 
economic, and spiritual institutions in all 
these years. It has proved its ability to de- 
velop its institutions with the changing 
scene. Our very form of government is the 
product of the individualism of our people: 
the demand for an equal opportunity, for 8 
fair chance. 

The American pioneer is the epic expres- 
sion of that individualism, and the pioneer 
spirit is the response to the challenge of op- 
portunity, to the challenge of nature, to the 
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challenge of life, to the call of the frontier. 
That spirit need never die for lack of some- 
thing for it to achieve. There will always be 
& frontier to conquer or to hold as long as 
men think, plan, and dare. Our American 
individualism has received much of its char- 
acter from our contacts with the forces of 
nature on a new continent. It evolved gov- 
ernment without official emissaries to show 
the way; it plowed and sowed two score of 
great States; it built roads, bridges, railways, 
Cities; it carried forward every attribute of 
high civilization over a continent. The days 
Of the pioneer are not over. There are conti- 
hents of human welfare of which we have 
Penetrated only the coastal plain. The great 
Continent of science is as yet explored only 
on its borders, and it is only the pioneer who 
Will penetrate the frontier in the quest for 
new worlds to conquer. The very genius of 
Our institutions has been given to them by 
the pioneer spirit, Our individualism is 
Tooted in our very nature. It is based on 
Conviction born of experience. Equal oppor- 
tunity, the demand for a fair chance, be- 
Came the formula of American individualism 
because it Is the method of American achieve- 
ment. 

After the absorption of the Great Plains of 
the West came the era of industrial develop- 
Ment with the new complex of forces that it 
has brought us. Now haltingly, but with 
more surety and precision than ever before 
and with a more conscious understanding of 
Our mission, we are finding solution of these 
Problems arising from new conditions, for the 
forces of our social system can compass and 
Comprise these. 

Our individualism is no middle ground 
between autocracy—whether of birth, eco- 
Donic, or class origin—and socialism. Social- 
ism of different varieties may have some- 
thing to recommend it as an intellectual 
8top-look-and-listen sign, more especially for 
Old World societies. But it contains only 
destruction to the forces that make progress 

our social system. Nor does salvation 
Come by any device for concentration of 
Power, whether political or economic, for 
both are equally reversions to Old World 
autocracy in new garments. 

Salvation will not come to us out of the 
Wreckage of individualism. What we need 
today is steady devotion to a better, brighter, 
broader individualism—an individualism 
that carries increasing responsibility and 
Service to our fellows. Our need is not for 
a way out but for a way forward. We found 
Our way out three centuries ago when our 
forefathers left Europe for these shores, to 
det up here a commonwealth conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the development of 
individuality. 

There are malign social forces other than 
Sur failures that would destroy our progress. 

are the equal dangers both of reaction 
und radicalism. The perpetual howl of radi- 
Calism is that it is the sole voice of liberal- 
that devotion to social progress is its 
fleld alone. These men would assume that 
au reform and human advance must come 
government. They have forgotten 
that progress must come from the steady 
lift of the individual and that the measure of 
national idealism and progress is the quality 
Of idealism in the individual. The most 
trying support of radicalism comes from the 
timid or dishonest minds that shrink from 
facing the result of radicalism itself but are 
devoted to defense of radicalism as proof of 
a liberal mind. Most theorists who de- 
nounce our individualism as a social basis 
zem to have a passion for ignorance of its 
Constructive ideals. 

An even greater danger is the destructive 
Criticism of minds too weak or too partisan 
to harbor constructive ideas. For such, crit- 
lelsm is based upon the distortion of perspec- 
tive or cunning misrepresentation. There is 
Rever danger from the radical himself until 
the structure and confidence of society has 
been undermined by the enthronement of 
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destructive criticism, Destructive criticism 
can certainly lead to revolution unless there 
are those willing to withstand the malice 
that flows in return from refutation. It has 
been well said that revolution is no summer 
thunderstorm clearing the atmosphere, In 
modern society it is a tornado leaving in its 
path the destroyed homes of millions with 
their dead women and children. 

There are also those who insist that the 
future must be a repetition of the past, that 
ideas are dangerous, that ideals are freaks. 

To find that fine balance which links the 
future with the past, whose vision is of men 
and not of tools, that possesses the courage 
to construct rather than to criticize—this 
is our need. There is no oratory 80 easy, 
no writing so trenchant and vivid as the 
phrasemaking of criticism and malice— 
there is none so difficult as inspiration to 
construction. 

We cannot ever afford to rest at ease in 
the comfortable assumpton that right ideas 
always prevail by some virtue of their own. 
In the long run they do. But there can be 
and there have been periods of centuries 
when the world slumped back toward dark- 
ness merely because great masses of men be- 
came impregnated with wrong ideas and 
wrong social philosophies. The declines of 
civilization have been born of wrong ideas. 
Most of the wars of the world, including the 
recent one, have been fought by the advo- 
cates of contrasting ideas of social philos- 
ophy. 

The primary safeguard of American indi- 
vidualism is an understanding of it; of 
faith that it is the most precious possession 
of American civilization, and a willingness 
courageously to test every process of national 
life upon the touchstone of this basic social 
premise. Development of the human insti- 
tutions and of science and of industry have 
been long chains of trial and error. Our 
public relations to them and to other phases 
of our national life can be advanced in no 
other way than by a willingness to experi- 
ment in the remedy of our social faults. 
The failures and unsolved problems of eco- 
nomic and social life can be corrected; they 
can be solved within our social theme and 
under no other system. The solution is a 
matter of will to find solution; of a sense of 
duty as well as of a sense of right and citi- 
zenship. No one who buys “bootleg” 
whiskey can complain of gunmen and hood- 
lumism, 

Humanity has a long road to perfection, 
but we of America can make sure progress 
if we will preserve our individualism, if we 
will preserve and stimulate the initiative of 
our people, if we will build up our insistence 
and safeguards to equality of opportunity, 
if we will glorify service as a part of our 
national character. will march if 
we hold an abiding faith in the intelligence, 
the initiative, the character, the courage, 
and the divine touch in the individual. We 
can safeguard these ends if we give to each 
individual that opportunity for which the 
spirit of America stands. We can make a 
social system as perfect as our generation 
merits and one that will be received in 
gratitude by our children. 


The Late Honorable John H. Folger 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Dorn 
and I learned with sadness of the passing 
of my distinguished and able colleague 
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of the old 80th Congress. John H. Folger 
was a warm and devoted personal friend. 
John Folger was a quiet, unassuming, 
and dedicated public servant. He spent 
a long life in public service having been 
mayor of Mount Airy and having served 
in both houses of the North Carolina 
General Assembly. He was a loyal Dem- 
ocrat and was often a delegate to the 
State and National conventions. John 
Folger spent 58 years in the practice of 
law, and those whom he assisted, often 
without remuneration, are legion. 

John Folger was progressive. He be- 
lieved in the uplifting of the standards 
of living and the opportunities of those 
engaged in the industrial, mechanical, 
and agricultural arts. He was loyal to 
the principles and ideals of the South- 
land. John Folger will always be remem- 
bered as an able, patriotic Congressman 
and a great American. 

He and Mrs, Dorn graduated from the 
great University of North Carolina. She 
joins me in my deepest sympathy to his 
family and friends. 


Report on Failure of Foreign Aid to India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the failure 
of foreign aid to India seems to be one 
of the best kept secrets of the entire 
foreign aid program. 

It is shocking that the World Bank 
study of the Indian situation should be 
kept secret; particularly at this time 
when the Congress of the United States, 
which finances the bulk of all foreign 
aid programs, is preparing to authorize 
the expenditure of still more billions of 
dollars for this purpose. 

Barron’s National Business and Fi- 
nancial Weekly, in its July 15, 1963, issue, 
carries an excellent article on the top- 
secret World Bank report. This highly 
respected publication refers to it as 
detailing “a dreary mixture of infla- 
tionary finance, price distortions, diver- 
sion of resources to nonproductive uses, 
and reckless Government controls“ in 
India. 


Why should the Congress and the 
American people be denied the informa- 
tion buried in the report? Mr. Speaker, 
Congress ought to demand access to the 
document before we authorize the grant- 
ing of another dime to India. And, as 
Barron’s properly points out, “the U.S. 
taxpayer surely has a right to be told 
just how his money has been used, and 
misused.” 

I commend to the attention of my 
colleagues the Barron's article, which 
follows: 

Report oN PAILURE OF FOREIGN Am To INDIA 

Momentous events on the international 
scene in recent weeks have tumbled on each 
other’s heels. Peoples around the globe 
watched as Pope John XXIII, breathed his 
last, and his successor was duly chosen, amid 
pageantry a thousand years old. President 
Kennedy enjoyed a triumphal tour of West- 
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ern Europe, highlighted by visits to the land 
of his ancestors and to that bitter monu- 
ment to the cold war, the Berlin wall. No 
sooner had he returned home than Nikita 
Khrushchev and Charles de Gaulle went 
ajourneying, seeking in their turn to win 
friends and influence allles. In Britain, 
meanwhile, the Macmillan government was 
rallying its forces to fight off opposition at- 
tacks triggered by the squalid Profumo affair, 
Finally, first in print and later in person, 
top Russian and Chinese dialecticians an- 
grily debated what course communism must 
follow in order eventually to win the world, 
Amid this rapid-fire series of developments, 
it is little wonder that a relatively obscure 
meeting of Western nations at Paris last 
month received scant attention from the 
press, and even less from the public. 

Yet the action taken there may echo across 
the continents. For 10 nations which in 
recent years have joined under World Bank 
auspices to finance a huge program of grants 
and loans to India came to a drastic deci- 
sion, They slashed their annual contribu- 
tion to the Asian subcontinent by no less 
than 25 percent from some $1.2 billion to 
$900 million. Prompting the cutback was a 
secret World Bank study of New Delhi's fal- 
tering third 5-year plan, which apparently 
shocked the donors with its frank documen- 
tation of waste and mis: ent, The 
report, excerpts of which were leaked to the 
London Economist 10 days ago, details a 
dreary mixture of inflationary finance, price 

‘distortions, diversion of resources to nonpro- 
ductive uses and reckless government con- 
trols. To date, despite the Economist's 
scoop, the bulky survey still bears a top- 
secret stamp, and the World Bank is forbid- 
den to publish it without India’s consent. 
The facts, however, by this time are known 
to U.S. diplomats and agencies, and to at 
least nine foreign governments. As the big- 
gest single contributor of funds to Indla, 
the U.S. taxpayer surely has a right to be 
told just how his money has been used, and 
misused. Nor could there be a more appro- 
priate time for such a disclosure than now, 
as Congress once again comes to grips with 
the perennial pros and cons of foreign aid. 

India, of course, is already the recipient of 
more U.S. aid than any other nation on earth. 
On its own, and as a member of the con- 
sortium, Washington since the war has 
poured a flood of funds into that unhappy 
land, to finance everything from food and 
fiber to steel mills and nuclear power sta- 
tions. Outside help, indeed, has accounted 
for an evergrowing share of the cost of New 
Delhi's grandiose 5-year plans. The first 
(1951-56) called for an annual expenditure 
of some $800 million, of which slightly less 
than 10 percent came from abroad. The next 
stepped up outlays to about $1.9 billion a 
year, of which foreign countries footed more 
than 20 percent. Still more ambitious is the 
current grand design. In fiscal 1963 (ended 
March $1), the Nehru government asked 
oversea sources to contribute more than 30 
percent of a total of some $3 billion. Nor did 
even Peiping’s Himalayan threat cause any 
trimming of India’s economic aspirations. 
Quite the contrary. For 1963-64, the dreamy- 
eyed planners envisaged spending some $3.4 
billion; of this unprecedented sum, the con- 
sortium was expected to raise nearly 40 per- 
cent. 

Unhappily, the billions already lavished on 
the land of the sacred cow have brought the 
free world but scant return, In agriculture, 
for example, the past 12 years have yielded 
only bitter fruit. On winning its independ- 
ence, India promptly launched a trade war 
against hated Pakistan, diverting acreage 
formerly sown to various foods to growing 
jute and cotton, Both crops, however, have 
been consistently disappointing. As a re- 
sult, the nation’s cotton mills are operating 
well below capacity. Meanwhile, though the 
food needs of the subcontinent’s teeming 
millions increase every day, has been 
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the planners, who have failed to provide 
enough roads, enough trucks, or enough fer- 
tilizer. At the same time, they have ne- 
glected shamefully the vast irrigation poten- 
tial of India’s prestiguous new dams. As re- 
tiring U.S. Ambassador John K. Galbraith 
put it at his farewell press conference last 
week: “There is great room for growth in the 
productivity of Indian agriculture.” 

In industry, the record is equally bleak. 
For one thing, Goyernment-imposed price 
controls have diverted scarce funds from the 
areas where they are most needed. Under 
these selective and arbitrary ceilings, Invest- 
ment in coal mining, cement manufacturing, 
and fertilizer production lags badly, since 
any entrepreneur can fare better in freer but 
less essential industries. Indeed, coal pro- 
ducers are earning so little that they have 
been unable to utilize fully a World Bank 
loan made 2 years ago, So starved for funds 
are the private steel mills that they cannot 
expand thelr facilities, and hence reluctantly 
have agreed that the Government build a 
fourth plant, with their taxes and, of course, 
with U.S. aid. Output of many another es- 
sential commodity has been equally disap- 
pointing, because New Delhi's penchant for 
interference has frightened away the oversea 
partners needed to supply the know-how. 
To that hard-headed lender, the World Bank, 
the remedy for such dislocations is clear, In 
the industries where it has a direct stake, its 
report urges prompt and generous price in- 
creases: 20 percent for the best grades of 
coal, and no less than 30 percent for steel. 
So far, however, the Nehru regime has turned 
a deaf ear. 

More disturbing even than the sorry de- 
tails of what has gone wrong with India's 
master plan is the false philosophy on which 
it is founded, Basically, Premier Nehru, 
clinging as always to the pose of neutralism, 
has chosen to ape Moscow's ways. While he 
talks of encouraging productive investment, 
his deeds have fanned the fires of inflation 
and choked off opportunities for individual 
enterprise. All the time, his government has 
been moving to amass broader economic pow- 
ers. The results have been all too predict- 
able. In the World Bank's view. too much 
control already is invested in ill-informed 
and unqualified officials. As spokesmen for 
New Delhi admit, its policies more and more 
are designed not to grapple with the coun- 
try’s most pressing needs, but to scatter 
handouts among the several provinces, in 
hopes of reaping political rewards, India, in 
short, far from using productively the gen- 
erous contributions of the free world, is busy 
building fatter pork barrels. 

The lesson is a vital one. In the past 20- 
odd years, this country has bestowed some 
$100 billion in foreign aid funds on 95 na- 
tions around the globe. Increasingly of late, 
the taxpayer has received only the sparsest 
accounting of the results, good or bad. By 
taking a sharply critical look at India’s sorry 
record, the World Bank has performed a not- 
able and unique service, Indeed, the facts 
buried in that still secret document deserve 
the widest possible audience, For only if 
U.S. taxpayers and legislators alike come to 
realize the full extent of the program's fall- 
ures will the Nation finally bid farewell to 
the follies of foreign ald. 


Challenge to Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1963 
Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, no 


farming 
hobbled by the blindness and ineptitude of one would claim that all programs that 
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are designed to help meet the challenge 
to Americans have been or could have 
been expected to be 100 percent success- 
ful, but at a time when our daily lives are 
so much affected by both whether and 
how we meet the challenge to Americans, 
it is worthwhile to review the purpose and 
accomplishments of some of the pro- 
grams directed toward that objective. 
An article in the Sioux City Journal of 
June 23, 1963, reviews some of the ob- 
jectives in this regard, and so that others 
may have an opportunity to read it, I 
am having it set forth in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Tt is as follows: 

From the Sioux City (Iowa) Journal, 
June 23, 1963] 
CITALLENGE TO AMERICANS: THE WORLD'S 
CHALLENGES—Part 1 

(Eprror’s Nore.—This is part 1 of the last 
of a series of articles on “Challenge to Amer - 
icans,” the struggle we face today as a people 
and how we may help win it.) 

We face a challenge in the needs and 
aspirations of the awakening peoples of the 
globe, whose lives have been stirred by the 
tides of change. They have suddenly been 
aroused to possibilities of a better life, not 
only in the newly independent nations but 
also in ancient undeveloped lands and even 
in highly advanced countries. They cry out 
for progress, opportunity, and a voice in 
world affairs. 

Many of these lands are held back by out- 
dated institutions and traditions, Many lack 
knowledge of the new paths they desire to ex- 
plore. Some of the emerging leaders are 
tempted to embrace communism or other ex- 
tremist doctrines as promised shortcuts to 
modernization, regardless 6f the cost in per- 
sonal freedom and national independence. 

Many of the newly emerging countries suf- 
fer such significant handicaps as: Dearth 
of experienced leaders in modern fields of 
endeavor, a lack of familiarity with democrat- 
ic self-government under law, a social struc- 
ture which excludes a majority of the people 
from educational, and economic opportunl- 
ties, land and home ownership, economie 
weaknesses stemming from lack of invest- 
ment capital and runaway inflation, and over- 
dependence on one or two export items, a 
insufficient food supply and inadequate hous- 
ing, educational, and health programs. 

Many of the awakening peoples sce our 
Nation above all as a successful, trail-blazing 
ex-colony. Its struggles for self-determina- 
tion and national unity serve as model an 
inspiration for others. 

Although we do not seek to recreate other 
countries in our image, our permanent revo. 
lution, dedicated to broadening the material 
and spiritual benefits of the democratle 
heritage, is to many of these peoples the 
pattern of growth they wish most to emu- 
late. 

They look to us for sympathetic under- 
standing and support of their aspirations: 
and for effective assistance in achieving theif 
objectives and goals. 

The United States, through AID (Agency 
for International Development) p À 
the Alliance for Progress, cultural exchange 
the Peace Corps, Food for Peace, expansion 
of trade, stimulation of private investment, 
and a variety of other constructive activi- 
ties, is helping the awakening peoples to 
help themselves. 

The precedent is the Marshall plan, 30 
successful in helping Western Europe recover 
from the effects of the Second World War. 

Western Europe, too, though anything but 
underdeveloped, is moving with our encour 
agement toward new horizons of growth in 
a progressively united concert of nations, 
linked to our own through the Organizatio® 
for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) and other ties. 
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A principal aim of this new community 
ot North Atlantic nations, with which Japan 
is also associated, 1s coordinating broader 
and more effective programs of economic and 
technical assistance to the less-developed 
Countries. 

Communism, thwarted in its ambition to 
Control Western Europe (which might have 
dome to pass had it not been for the Mar- 

plan and NATO), has mobilized its 
arsenal of political, economic, psychological, 
Para-military and other subversive weapons 
to penetrate the awakening nations in Afri- 
Ca, Asia and Latin America. 

The Communists seek to win them over 
Where possible, to alienate them from the 
United States and its allies, and to soften 
them up for eventual conquest by direct or 

ect aggression. 

The United States is meeting this threat 

rapidly strengthening its own defenses, 
Particularly its conventional military capa- 
buities and antiguerrilla forces. It is also 

ping countries which are particular tar- 
Sets for intensified Communist indirect ag- 
Session, such as South Vietnam, to strength- 
en their Internal defenses. 

These emerging nations encompass more 
than one-third of the earth's people. They 
ure the areas most affected by the “popula- 

explosion,” which is itself a challenge 
Of huge proportions. 

In the region with the most rapid popu- 

lation growth—Latin America, in our own 
here—the growth in the production 

Of goods and services can barely keep ahead 
Of the increases in population. This means 
in Latin America improvements in the 
Standard of living are coming too slowly to 
meet the insistent demand for a better life. 

This would be serious enough under any 

cumstances, With the Communist beach- 
head in Cuba and subversive Communist 
activities throughout the hemisphere, the 
Success of the Alliance for Progress in Latin 
America is imperative. 

In that program we have embarked on a 
Joint effort with our Latin American neigh- 
to boost the curve of economic growth 
e that of the population increase, and 
to assure a more equitable distribution of 
the benefits of economic progress. 

Since the Second World War there has been 
A rebirth of hope In the effort to advance the 
Cause of peace, law, and progress among 
nations, The greatest advances have come 

ugh world cooperation in international 
tions founded on the principles of 

tree societies. 
v amount among the world bodies is the 
pated Nations, strongly supported by the 

nited States from its inception, The U.N. 

is founded on principles that parallel 
those of our own constitution. The aims of 
the organization and its specialized agencies 
are akin to our own. 

In its 16 years of busy life, the U.N. has 
become & world influence for order and jus- 
tice. It has won the special support of the 

ew and weaker nations which need its pro- 

fon and aid the most. Not the least 
Proof of the U. N. effectiveness is that it has 
become a main target of Soviet vituperation. 
tts North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
establishment in 1949 spurred by the 
Communist takeover in Czechoslovakia and 
è Berlin blockade, has become the shield 
d sword deterring Communist aggression. 
Sainst Western Europe. Other collective 
ty alliances, SEATO in Southeast Asia 
d CENTO in the Middle East, are also 
eerügned to help independent nations to pre- 
rve their freedom. 

Particularly important to Americans is the 
Organization of American States (OAS), 
Whose history goes back 72 years, comprising 
et the republics in this hemisphere, The 

AS and its agencies—with Communist 

ba now excluded from their activities— 
the Playing an important role in carrying out 

Alliance for Progress. 
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An Accurate Analysis of the Crime Situa- 
tion in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much in the press recently about 
the crime situation in Washington. I 
regret to say that a good deal of the 
stories and articles have been biased in 
their reporting of the facts about crime 
in Washington. Since this is the case 
I think the Washington Post is to be 
commended for its objective analysis of 
the latest crime statistics and the rela- 
tionship of Washington to the other cities 
in the country. 

The Post’s analysis appeared in the 
edition of July 19, 1963, and follows: 

FBI BELIES ENORMITY OF DISTRICT or COLUM- 
BIA CRIME—FıNDs RaTe HicHerR rx US. 
CITIES or EQUAL POPULATION 

(By James E. Clayton) 

Crime throughout the United States is 
increasing at a disturbing rate but Wash- 
ington falls far short of being the most 
crime-ridden city in the country, the annual 
FBI crime report showed yesterday. 

The report, based on crimes reported to 
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local police and then by them to the FBI, 
showed that crime.in general was up 6 per- 
cent in 1962 over 1961. Every category of © 
major crime, with the exception of murder, 
showed a substantial Increase, In the past 
5 years, the report said, crime has increased 
four times faster than population. 

The greatest increase in arrests, the FBI 
said, came among those under 18 years of 
age. Arrests in that age group were up 9 
percent, In fact, more than half the arrests 
made in the communities of over 2,500 for 
burglaries, thefts, and auto thefts were of 
persons under 18. 

Because of the widespread national pub- 
licity given recently to the crime situation 
in the District, the Washington Post made 
a careful analysis of the figures in an effort 
to discover Just how this area compares with 
other parts of the country. 


Accompanying this story is a table listing 
the 12 largest cities in the Nation and the 
number of crimes reported in each major 
category. Washington is ninth in popula- 
tion and in only two categories—robbery and 
assault—does it rate above ninth in the total 
number of crimes committed. 

Perhaps more meaningful, however, is a 
calculation that reduces these total figures 
to the number of crimes committed per 
100,000 residents. In that calculation, 
Washington comes out seventh with St, 
Louis, San Francisco, and Los Angeles head- 
ing the list. Almost twice as many crimes 
per person were committed in St. Louis as 
in Washington, the figures show. 

The following table shows the number of 
crimes committed during 1962 in the 12 
largest U.S, cities: 


Statistics on crime in big cities 


1960 popu- Negligent A Auto 
lution Murder] murder Rape | Robbery — Burglary theft 
assault 

New York... ........ 7, 781, 984 5⁰⁷ 13 882 6,634 12, 418 41,478 | 4,832 22, 737 
Chleago 3, 550, 404 386 167 | 1,621 18, 579 13, 400 35,755 63, 512 30, 515 
Tos Angeles 2. 479, 015 160 194 97 6,111 8, 177 37, 665 57, 053 14, 092 
Thiadelphia. 2, 002, 512 124 2 523 2, 48 3,852 11, 737 17,807 4, 066 
| 1, 670, 144 131 31 333 4, 206 4,134 14, 636 38, 993 7,20 
Baltimore. 939, 024 105 56 107 990 2,012 4.451 12. 126 2,977 
Houston 938, 219 106 35 12¹ 817 2,011 9, 785 13, 604 2,867 
Cleveland... 876, 050 59 16 52 1,242 5907 3,306 12, 776 2,612 
Washington 763, 956 91 26 82 1,572 3,005 5,022 9, 855 2, 881 
St. Louis... 750, 026 69 23 206 1,925 1,955 10, G21 23, 601 4,327 
Miliwaukes __- 741. 824 17 17 33 166 388 1, 958 10, 404 2. 2 
San Fruncbco 2 740, 316 53 71 135 1,390 1,413 7, 488 26, 211 5, 000 


On that kind of calculation, W. 
does lead the Nation’s cities with the greatest 
rate of murders—11.9 per 100,000 residents— 
and assaults with 393.3 per 100,000. Hous- 
ton, Baltimore, and Chicago are the other 
cities with a murder rate of more than 10 
per 100,000. Chicago is the only city close 
to Washington in assaults, 

In rapes, Washington rates 10th with Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, St. Louis, Philadelphia, 
and Houston leading. In robberies, Wash- 
ington rates fifth, behind Chicago, St. Louis, 
Detroit and Los Angeles. In burglaries, 
Washington is seventh with Los Angeles, St. 
Louis, Houston and San Francisco leading. 
In thefts, Washington is 10th with San Fran- 
cisco, St. Louls, Detroit and Los Angeles 
leading. In auto thefts, Washington is sixth 
behind Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
St. Louis, and Detroit. 

Such figures are open, of course, to argu- 
ment. Their reliability depends upon the ac- 
curate collection of statistics by local au- 
thorities. Comparison is also somewhat dis- 
torted by the categories used by the FBI. 

As an example, what is reported by one 
police department as an aggravated assault 
may be reported by another department, de- 
pending on the local definition of the crime, 
as a simple assault and therefore not appear 
in the FBI totals. 

When all cities over 25,000 are brought 


Kans.), Newark, 
New Orleans, Pittsburgh, Phoenix, and San 
Francisco. 

Six smaller cities reported more burglaries, 
They were Denver, Kansas City, Newark, 
Phoenix, San Francisco, and San Antonio. 

Fourteen smaller cities reported more neg- 
ligent manslaughters, but these are mostly 
automobile accidents. Ten more 
thefts and nine reported more auto thefts, 

In murders, robberies and aggravated as- 
saults, only cities larger than Washington re- 
ported more such crimes. * 

When one looks at the standard metro- 
politan areas, the picture of Washington 
as a crime-ridden area becomes more 
blurred. Sixty-one other metropolitan areas 
in the country had a higher crime rate than 
did the Washington area. 

These included such places as Akron, At- 
lanta, Corpus Christi, Memphis, Phoenix. 
Sacramento, and Seattle. In fact, the high- 
est crime rate in a metropolitan area was 
scored by Reno with 3,061 crimes per 100,000 
residents. It was followed, in order, by Las 
Vegas, Los Angeles, Miami and Phoenix. 
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In the national totals, the report showed 
that the greatest increase last year came in 
crimes against property. Burglaries, larce- 
nies and auto thefts were all up more than 
10 percent over the average of the last 3 
years. Assaults were up 8 percent, robber- 
jes 9 percent and rapes 3 percent. Murders 
were down 2 percent. 

As might be expected, the crime rate was 
consistently higher in urban areas than in 
rural ones. Twice as many crimes per resi- 
dent were committed in large cities as in 
small ones and three times as many in large 
cities as in rural areas. The only crimes not 
to increase with population were murder and 
rape. The murder rate in rural areas is 
higher than elsewhere and the rate of rapes is 
higher in rural areas than in small towns. 


Is the United States Adopting “Peace at 
Any Price” by its Acceptance of the 
Khrushchey-Soviet-Communist Stra- 
tegic Slogan of “Peaceful Coexist- 
ence”? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, the pres- 
ent administration appears to have ac- 
cepted the Khrushchev slogan of “peace- 
ful coexistence.” Under cover of this 
deceitful misnamed policy, the Soviet- 
Communist forces continue their non- 
military political conquests designed to 
destroy Western nations, institutions 
and civilization. 

President Kennedy, the State Depart- 
ment, and our naive foreign policymak- 
ers are now committing this country to 
the suicidal course of “peace at any 
price.” 

Victor Riesel, the renowned columnist, 
and FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover have 
acquired a superior and basic under- 
standing of communism. 


The following article by Victor Riesel 
is a most worthwhile summarization of 
the contrasting philosophies that under- 
lie Communist totalitarianism and 
American freedom: 

FBI Curer URGES Repepication To PRESERVE 
LIBERTY 


(By Victor Riesel) 


Strategic: Few men in our land sit in as 
strategic spot as FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover. Across his desk day come the 
intelligence reports of scientifically trained 
special agents whose task it is to alert thelr 
director—and therefore the Nation—to all 
conspiracies, be these criminal or subversive, 
Thus I asked J. Edgar Hoover for his com- 
ments on Independence Day—a holiday all 
too obscured by the weather, the gaiety 
which real security makes possible, and oft- 
times a cynicism which could undo both 
gaiety and security. Here is Mr. Hoover's 
reply: By John Edgar Hoover, Director, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 

Washington: On July 4, as bells ring out in 
celebration across the United States, some 
of us will be reminded that the bell which 
pealed the first ſubllant notes announcing 
the adoption of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in 1776 reached all of the way back 
into Old Testament days for its message: 
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“Proclaim liberty throughout all the land 
unto all the inhabitants thereof.” (Leviti- 
cus, XXV, 10.) 

That statement, engraved on the bell or- 
dered for the State House at Philadelphia in 
1751, is a living reminder that our origins 
as a nation are spiritual and Idealistic. 

Challenge: The Founding Fathers be- 
lieved that man, with God's help, is capable 
of self-rule, and the blueprint of government 
which they gave us remains a continuing 
challenge, For though the men who pro- 
jected that magnificent experiment in gov- 
ernment gained for us the liberty we cur- 
rently enjoy, they cannot preserve it for 
us. 

They gave us the guidelines for continu- 
ance of our freedom in a brief document 
which has safeguarded that freedom for 
174 years. But we can continue to reap the 
benefits of the Founding Fathers’ knowl- 
edge and vision only if we in turn are willing 
to expend similar effort and to act with in- 
telligence and foresight. 

For today, the premise that governments 
are instituted to secure certain natural rights 
and that such governments derive “their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned” is under vicious attack, Totalitarian 
Communism is increasing its challenging 
thrust in many areas, With mounting in- 
tensity, domestic Communists seek to spread 
their influence among our youth and to ex- 
plolt racial unrest in the United States. 
They are unceasing in their efforts to in- 
filtrate and secure a foothold in American 
labor unions. 

Document: Late in 1962, the Communist 
Party distributed within party circles a docu- 
ment entitled “To Reestablish the Priority 
of Working Class Emphasis in the Work of 
the Communist Party.” 

This document is important. It is a state- 
ment on labor policy, and from a careful 
reading of it we may anticipate forthcoming 
Communist action in the labor field. 

Some of the points listed in the program 
undoubtedly have considerable appeal to 
American labor, Any apparent merit in these 
points, however, is not the reason for Com- 
munist promotional activity. 

On the contrary, Communist activity which 
appears to be directed toward correcting any 
existing inequities in the labor field is 
prompted solely by the desire to widen and 
enlarge the sphere of Communist influence 
in order that complete Communist control 
eventually may be achieved. 

Faith: No area of American life is safe 
from Communist attempts to infiltrate and 
exploit, and communism thrives best in a 
world in which faith is in retreat. There- 
fore, in this week of celebrating the anni- 
versary of a declaration which holds “these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights 
% the words of the man whose active 
leadership made that declaration live are 
pertinent: 

The first President of these United States 
said: - 

“It is impossible to govern the world with- 
out God. He must be worse thah an infidel 
that lacks faith, and more than wicked that 
has not gratitude enough to acknowledge 
ħis obligation.” 

Strength: We endanger ourselves Af we 
measure strength solely in terms of bullets, 
bombs, or manpower., 

Former President Herbert Hoover. pointed 
out the real strength of our people in a 
speech which he made at West Branch, Iowa, 
on August 10, 1902. He said: 

“The mightiest assurances of our future 
are the intangible spiritual and intellectual 
forces in our people, which we express, not 
by the words the United States, but by the 
word America.” 

Meaning: “That word ‘America’ carries 
meanings which lie deep in the soul of our 
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people. It reaches far beyond the size of 
cities and factories. 

“It from our religious faith, our 
ideals of individual freedom and equal op- 
portunity, which have come in the centuries 
since we landed on these shores, 

“It rises from our pride in great accom- 
plishments of our Nation and from the sac- 
rifices and devotion of those who have p 
on.” 

Spiritual: “The true wealth of this Repub- 
lic can be assessed only in spiritual terms. 
Indeed, the very wellsprings of our being as 4 
nation are spiritual and idealistic. It & 
against these sources of our freedom that thé 
regimented forces of materialism currentlY 
are directing thelr most concentrated at- 
tacks. And they are meeting with some 
success.“ 

March: The forward march of materlalism 
is apparent in changing attitudes and stand- 
ards. It is clearly visible in contemporary 
reading material and in contemporary 
drama. It is to be seen in the incidence of 
crime, in the bartering of moral integrity fof 
the cynicism of getting by, and in the ref 
of growing numbers of citizens to accept 
personal responsibility. 

“This year, as freedom bells ring out in 
celebration of the birth of this greatest of 
Republics, may the living reminder of our 
spiritual beginnings renew in us the d 
faith which motivated the Founding Fa- 
thers. May we rededicate ourselves to th 
task of preserving the immortal dream 
which we inherited,” 


A Good Place To Get Arrested 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have print 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “A Good Place To Get Arrested, 
published in Parade magazine of Ju 
21, 1963. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor? 
as follows: 

A Goop Prace To Orr Annestep—iIr a COP 
Srors You IN ROGERS, ARK., Don'r PanIC- 
You're Asout To Have THE TIME or Tor 
LIFE 


(By Sid Rose) 

Rocers, Ark.—One morning a few week 
ago, M. Sgt. Ted Wing and his family fè 
into one of the most unusual tourist traps in 
the Nation. 

The Wings were on an automobile trip 
which took them through this pl 7 
small. town (population 7,600) in the north: 
west corner of Arkansas. As Ted, his wife 
Betty, and their twa children were drivin’ 
along, a police car suddenly wheeled on 
the highway, roared in pursuit of the W 
and waved them to the side of the road. 
Wing obediently stopped his car, and as h 
waited nervously for the trooper and ett 
companion to approach, he wondered whe 
was up. As far as he knew, he had? 
broken any laws. 

His bewilderment grew when the trooper 
grinned, held out his hand and said: "Howdy: 
folks. I'm Leon Clinton and this Is 
Puckett. We'd like you to be our guest“ 
today here in Rogers.” 

This strange arrest“ was the start of * 
24-hour holiday on the town for the entire 
Wing family. By the time they depart 
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Rogers next morning, they had received the 
Ted-carpet treatment in full. 

They were royally wined, dined, and shown 
the sights of the town by the mayor himself. 
They were interviewed on the local radio 
Station and made honorary citizens of Rogers. 
To the delight of the children, they were 
ven a ride on a firetruck and a complete 
tour of the Daisy Manufacturing Co., makers 
Cf air rifies. 

Finally, they spent the night in the town's 

t hotel and drove off in the morning 
With their car freshly washed and serviced. 
And it was all free. 

Operation Tourist Trap is part of a unique 
Plece of tourist propaganda dreamed up 3 
Years ago by State Trooper Leon Clinton 
and seodnded by Mayor Steward Puckett. 


A CAR WITH KIDS 


Clinton explains: “Once a week during the 
Summer we stop an out-of-State car with 
Kids in it and invite the family to visit 
Sur town, all expenses paid, It’s our way 
Of showing folks that Rogers is a friendly 
place“ He added that not every family 
he “arrests” is willing to go along with the 
ides, but that most of them are intrigued 
and give it a try. 

Operation Tourist Trap has been so suc- 
desstul that other towns are thinking of 
imitating it. As for Clinton, the man who 
thought it up in the first place, he has 
this to say: It's a lot more fun than handing 
Out tickets.” 


Post Office Department Service to Stamp 
Collectors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, Adm. Jesse 
G. Johnson, retired, secretary of the 
American Philatelic Society, in an ad- 

to the Rochester Philatelic Associ- 

ation called attention to the advantages 

Of philately as a hobby. In his remarks 

commends the Post Office Department 

for services rendered the collector by is- 
Suing new stamps of varying designs. 

I know that those of you who are phi- 

latelists will find his remarks, which fol- 
ol interest: 
Posr Orrick DEPARTMENT SERVICE TO 
COLLECTORS x 
(By Rear Adm. Jesse G. Johnson, U.S. Navy, 
retired) 

Philately, it seems to me, is highly unique 

g avocations. It brings pleasure and 
Telaxntion and intellectual stimulation to 
AU ages and to all economic segments of our 
šociety, The rich and the not so rich alike 
dun enjoy and benefit from the hobby. But 
Philately is not unique merely in its wide- 
Pread appeal. It is unique because it is 
Nerer ending. never-satisfied, never-static. 
ot even a modern Midas can say proudly, 

ve acquired every stamp I want. Now 

can rest. Now I can stop searching.” 
ion golf player, perhaps, will not buy a new 
until he has lost one in the rough and 
a replacement. The amateur chef 
Who relaxes by broiling steaks in his patio 
1 not replace his sack of charcoal until 
= has been exhausted. Stamp collectors are 
diferent breed of cat, They must keep 

g ahead. 
me in any discussion of the services that 

Post Office Department provides in en- 
Souragement of philately, it must be said at 
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the onset that one of these services, often 
overlooked because it is so obvious, is simply 
to provide new stamps for the collector to ac- 
quire. There is a phrase in Ecclesiastes, “Of 
making many books there is no end.” We 
can paraphrase this into “Of making many 
stamps there is no end.” 

Have you ever considered what would 
happen in philately if the Post Office Depart- 
ment issued only regular stamps? In no 
time at all, the collector would have ac- 
quired all modern issues in all varieties, and 
his hobby would be at a dead end, unless he 
turned backward to acquire the classics, 
something not too many of us can afford 
to do. 

Issuance of commemorative and special 
postage stamps, then, supplies the impetus 
which give life and meaning to the avoca- 
tion of philately. 

I do not wish to imply that issuance of 
commemorative stamps is solely for the ben- 
efit of the philatelist. It is not. Commem- 
orative stamps are also for users of stamps, 
people who put these stamps on thelr mail 
and who often are reminded by the com- 
memoratives of some significant event in our 
history or an accomplishment of some re- 
markable American of the past. This, obvi- 
ously, strengthens national pride and links 
us with our heritage. 

But in the selection of commemorative 
postage stamps, the Postmaster General to- 
day applies certain criteria which, I think, 
meets with the approval of the philatelists 
and which I think is applied with philate- 
lists in mind. 

First of these standards is production of 
a limited number of new issues each year. 
Most of you can remember the furor that re- 
sulted In philately a few years ago when the 
market was literally flooded with inconse- 
quential and poorly designed commemora- 
tives. Literally before you returned home 
from the post office with the latest com- 
memorative, you were invtied to return and 
buy a newer one. They rolled off the presses 
at the rate of more than 30 different com- 
memoratives a year. In order to keep his 
collection complete and current, the philate- 
list was required to buy, at no little cost, 
stamps of relatively unimportant historic 
significance. 

Today commemoratives are limited to only 
15 a year. Some philatelists may say this is 
too many, others may say it is too few. But 
in the opinion of the majority, this is per- 
haps the ideal number of new stamps to 
bring out annually. Now with the cut in the 
Post Office Department’s appropriation for 
next year this may be changed, too. 

In limiting new stamps to 15, another fac- 
tor of appeal to philatelists is possible—im-~- 
provement in the esthetic qualities of the 
stamp. Better design and more extensive 
use of multicolor printing is a result, And 
I think you have noticed—and I hope you 
like—the new art styles that are bringing 
variety and aristic vigor to our current com- 
Memoratives, In past years, as you know, 
design of postage stamps was limited to a 
relatively few artists. It is no reflection on 
artistic abilities to say that if one artist 
designs one stamp after another a certain 
amount of sterility results. His stamps all 
begin to look alike. Today the Post. Office 
Department has broadened the field’ for 
stamp design, so that an increasing number 
of artists—in the fields. of traditional, con- 
temporary, and even abstract art—are under 
commission to design new stamps, I have a 
physician friend who asked me point blank, 
what would the stamp collectors do if there 
was an impressionist designed stamp. 

This has caused both approval and disap- 
probation among philatelists, but I think 
that even those of you who do not like all of 
our new stamps will agree that today's 
stamps are more lively, Stamps do not look 
alike anymore. Because of this wide variety 
in design, stamps of course today come in for 
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more criticism than previously—but even 
those that suffered widespread disapproval 
have their defenders, too. Few people had 
kind words of the “Apprenticeship Stamp.” 
Even so, a well-known professional artist 
in analyzing the designs of last year's issues, 
ranked it the most interesting design of 
the year. 

Stamps today, then, are more vigorously 
designed and are more attractively printed 
than previously and this adds distinction 


-and variety to the stamp album. Two addi- 


tional areas in which the Post Office Depart- 
ment provides special services to philatelists 
are in availability and quality of commemo- 
ratives. Every major post office has a special 
philatelic window where current issues may 
be purchased. 

The Philatelic Sales Agency, in Washing- 
ton, as you know, provides both mail order 
and over-the-counter sales of stamps. This 
mall order service is of inestimable value to 
philatelists throughout the country who can 
buy stamps at face value, plus a small han- 
dling charge. Last year more than 300,000 
stamp orders were filled by the Philatelic 
Sales Agency for a total amount of nearly 
$244 million. 

Many philatelists take the Philatelic Sales 
Agency for granted. Have you ever considered 
the problems you might have had in acquir- 
ing new stamps prior to 1922? Prior to 1922 
when the Sales Agency was created, new 
stamps often were issued and placed on sale 
without advance notice to philatelists. If 
you happened by chance to be in your post 
office at the right time and happened to 
notice, behind the window, an unfamiliar 
pane of stamps then you were in a position 
to add to your collection. Collecting in those 
days was on a catch-as-catch-can basis. 
Even dealers had difficulties in acquiring 
stocks in those days. 

Creation of the sales agency is by far 
the outstanding contribution that the Post 
Office Department has made in satisfying 
the demands of philatelists. And, as per- 
haps you know, the stamps for sale by the 
agency are select stamps—stamps for which 
the Post Office Department pays a higher 
cost per thousand to the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing. This is very import- 
ant because most collectors do not know 
this, 

The Post Office Department has also been 
Tesponsive to a relatively new category in 
philately—the collector of first day covers. 
Each time a new stamp is issued, the Post 
Office Department sends technicians to the 
city of first day of issue to process these 
hundreds of thousands of cover requests. 
Special crews are hired so that the covers 
are cancelled promptly and the cancella- 
tions are clean and well placed. 

As another service to philatelists, the Post 
Office Department has assembled in its ex- 
hibition room in Washington what ranks as 
one of the most unique and valuable col- 
lections of American stamps, a collection 
valued in excess of $5 million. Each year 
tens of thousands of philatelists visit the 
exhibition room. The room also contains 
displays that depict the “birth” of each new 
stamp—rejected models, various die proofs, 
approved die proof, sheets of stamps and 80 
forth. These panel displays frequently are 
placed on loan to stamp clubs and are almost 
always present at major stamp shows. 
Many of you will remember my article in 
the AP, which shows how this was done on 
the International Naval Review Stamp. 

Finally, the Post Office Department pro- 
vides philatelists with information—both 
technical and historical—on stamps, This 
is done by supplying stamp publications and 
the stamp writers on dally newspapers with 
background information on new stamp la- 
sues. This information enables collectors to 
acquaint themselves with the reasons behind 
the stamp and certainly extends enjoyment 
of the hobby beyond mere acquiring of bits 
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of adhesive paper. Such information also 
frequently is transmitted in direct contact 
with the philatelist—by mail or over the tele- 
phone. 

For stamp collectors have an thsatiable 
thirst for details about stamps that some- 
times the press releases do not satisfy. For 
example, the recent “Carolina Charter” com- 
memorative stamps had hardly been issued 
before the telephone calls and the letters 
began to arrive to the Post Office Department, 
They all asked, “What are the words in fine 
print on the reproduction of the charter that 
came after Charles II?” To save you a 
phone call, the answer is—'‘by the grace of 
God.” 

When the next stamp comes out the phones 
will ring again and the mail will flow in, 


Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, the great and 
popular American hero of many occa- 
sions, speaks out eloquently today for 
freedom in many public appearances 
around this country. Captain Ricken- 
backer is a dedicated American patriot 
who is giving so much of his time to pro- 
mote the principles of Americanism, 
patriotism, and freedom at a time when 
conformity appears to be the order of 
the day. I think this further points up 
the courage and dedication of this out- 
standing American. On July 21, 1963, 
Captain Rickenbacker was a guest of 
Dean Clarence E. Manion on the Manion 
Forum radio network. I have been im- 
pressed with the remarks which Captain 
Rickenbacker made on this occasion and 
I think they will be of interest to the 
Members of this body. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that this address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp.- 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

Carr. ED RICKENBACKER: 1964—DEADLINE 
von FREEDOM'S SURVIVAL 

. Dean Manton. Have you heard the bad 
news? Khrushchev has captured the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. For 135 years we told the world 
to keep its hands off of the American Con- 
tinent—now we hear Khrushchev telling the 
American Continent to keep its hands off 
of Communist Cuba. This is our Monroe 
Doctrine in reverse. 

Of course, this Is a scandalous situation 
and fortunately Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, 
whose name is a legend of American courage 
and patriotic action, is leading a popular 
demand to correct it. Captain Rickenbacker 
is with me here to give us a progress report 
of his rapidly growing Committee for the 
Preservation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

It is my privilege now to turn this micro- 
phone over to one of the truly great men 
of our time. Captain Rickenbacker, welcome 
back to the Manion Forum. 

Captain RICKENBACKER. Thank you, Dean 
Manion, I wish every active conservative 
could have the opportunity of addressing 
the American people over the Manion Forum 
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nationwide radio and television network, 
which is one of the most effective anti- 
Socialist, anti-Communist media in America 
and the world, 

I am proud to be the chairman of the 
Committee for the Preservation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, and what a wonderful com- 
mittee of patriots it is, too. Hundreds of 
thousands of Americans have signed our peti- 
tions demanding the enforcement of the 
Monroe Doctrine against its violators in 
Cuba, which is now a Red Kremlin colony, 
where Khrushehev's spies, missiles, aircraft, 
and armies now menace this entire Western 
Hemisphere. 

Our national administration now sends 
American soldiers 10,000 miles to fight com- 
munism in Vietnam, but any Cuban exile 
who dares to disturb Castro, the Kremlin 
stooge dictator of Cuba, will be arrested by 
our Coast Guard, Thus we permitted the 
Monroe Doctrine to be bypassed in Cuba. 

That was bad enough; but now our fear- 
ful Communist appeasers are using Ameri- 
can military forces to help destroy it. This 
is a crime against humanity. The country 
that we fought to make free in 1898, we are 
now using our forces to keep in Communist 
slavery. If we are afraid to do anything 
about communism in Cuba, what chance do 
we have to do anything about communism in 
Berlin, Vietnam, Eastern Europe, or in South 
America? 

Millions of Americans are disgusted with 
and afraid of the stupid shenanigans of 
Ivy League Internationalist Liberals in 
Washington, who are nullifying our national 
traditions, snuffing out the spark of individ- 
ual initiative in the American heart, and 
steering us into One World chaos which, 
under Moscow's leadership, would reduce hu- 
manity to a condition of slavery. 

For 32 years, this Communist-inspired Lib- 
eral Establishment has been gunning to 
destroy the nationalism of this once great 
Republic. Many of these men and women 
consider themselves loyal Americans. They 
simply do not understand that communism 
is an insidious pseudoreligious virus that 
has sneaked into the minds of millions of 
people. 

If you, now listening to my comments, 
have been snared by the siren song of Com- 
munists into one-world liberalism, just take 


an hour and visit the law library in your 


local courthouse or college. There you will 
find records of millions of cases fought out 
in court, 

All of these litigants—these accused de- 
fendants—were Americans, most of them 
growing up under the same national heritage, 
speaking the same language, conditioned by 
the same customs and economics. Yet there 
was no peace. 

How then can we expect peace under a one- 
world setup into which are thrown nations 
with different heritages, different languages, 
different customs, set apart since the very 
beginning of human life on earth? 

The teriffic liberal attempt to dissolve the 
nationalism of this Republic into the United 
Nations and then into a one-world govern- 
ment is the very heart and core of the Com- 
munist plan to enslave the human race. 

The argument is simple—the military 
power and economic resources of the United 
States are the last roadblock holding up the 
steady march of the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China to world conquest. Without 
the United States, Europe would fall to 
communism in 2 weeks. However, there is 
another roadblock to the success of their 
plan. It is the 50 sovereign States of the 
Union. 

On the Communist blueprint, these States, 
from Maine to Hawall, from Alaska to Flor- 
ida, must be emasculated. They must be 
reduced to provinces of an all-powerful cen- 
tral government in Washington. 

They must be stripped of sovereignty and 
autonomy so that, when the time comes for 
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the Communist takeover, it can be done right 
in Washington. 

If Russia, back in 1917, had consisted of 
50 sovereign states, the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion would not have taken place. The same 
is true of Czechoslovakia, Poland, and all 
the other satellite countries, They were 
made up of provinces under direct control 
of centralized governments in their respec- 
tive capitals. It was in those capitals that 
the Communists did their subverting, infil- 
trating and murdering. They took over with 
ease, 

LIBERAL PHILOSOPHY DOMINATES OUR DOMESTIC 
AND FOREIGN POLICY 

Thus the States, which created this Union. 
are now being devoured by the liberal, 
bureaucratic Federal frankenstein in Wash- 


.ington—and there is rejoicing in the Krem- 


lin at every bite the monster takes out of the 
bodies of its creators, 

In its rise to power over the last 32 years. 
the liberal establishment has spread its 
batwings of influence over all three branches 
of our Government. Its leaders have sway' 
the minds of our Presidents since 1933. In 
that year, it led Roosevelt to recognize the 
Moscow bandits as a decent, respectabit 
government. It sat at the ears of President 
Truman, when he snatched victory from thé 
hands of General MacArthur in Korea. 

It sat across the desk from President 
Eisenhower, when the arch-murderer 
Moscow, and butcher of the Ukraine was 
invited to contaminate our land with his 
presence, and then he snubbed Eisenhower 
in Paris. 

It inspired President Kennedy's indiffer- 
ence to the destruction of the Monroe Dot- 
trine in Cuba, through his failure at the 
Bay of Pigs to drive communism from Cuba, 
and who now, apparently, considers the Red 
fortress 90 miles from us an accomplished 
fact. 

Through the influence of the liberal estab- 
lishment on the Supreme Court, the 
amendment to the Constitution, Intended to 
prevent establishment of a state religion, 45 
in England, was twisted to mean that § 
a simple prayer to Almighty God may not be 
uttered by pupils in our public schools. Hon 
the Moscow atheists must have thrown their 
fur caps up in joy over that one. 

The philosphy of the pseudo-communistl¢ 
liberals has brought us to the critical finan- 
cial and economie conditions existing in 
America today. We have a national debt of 
$309 billion, which can never be paid. 
means an annual interest charge of $10 bil- 
lion, which must be paid annually. Ther? 
is a so-called foreign aid carnival that be 
cost our taxpayers more than $100 billon: 
and has done us little good, but has hel 
to reduce the value of our dollar to less than 
45 cents. 

Keep this in mind that we now have a na, 
tional debt of $309 billion—which is 
billion plus more than the combined to 
debt of the remaining 132 countries on 
face of the globe. The figure of $309 billion 
is incomprehensible—it defies human imag- 
ination, and at the rate Washington 1 
spending our future, you will have a $325 
billion debt by the end of 1964. 

This debt, in my opinion, will never be 
paid only through devaluation and inflation. 
which will destroy the assets of everything 
that we own, particularly, those of 
women who own 65 percent of the weal 
of this country through trust funds, annul- 
ties, pension funds, savings accounts and in- 
surance policies created by our free enter“ 
prise system, 

Inflation and devaluation have cost the 
thrifty Americans $283 billion in the 
24 years. For example, a $5,000 savings pond 
purchased with a so-called 100-cent dollar 
in 1939 is worth only about 2,200 of today® 
cheapened dollars in purchasing power. 
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From liberal groups in the State and De- 
tense Departments comes the muzaling of 
Patriotic American military officers, who con- 
Sider it their duty to educate our fighting 
Men and women in the aims, schemes, and 
techniques of the enemy. In those nests, the 
Smart boys huddle with their blue pencils, 
Carefully watching to see that no adverse 
Criticism be publicly made against commu- 
ism, and no nasty epithets applied to its 
Sangster leaders. 

If conservatives are shouting mad today, 
there is good reason for it. Socialism has 
been in the saddle here for 32 years. Mean- 
While, the United States has sunk to the 
lowest level of world esteem and internal 
Moral strength in its history. 

Do the critics of so-called extremism ex- 
Pect the American people to be sweet and 
docile as they see their beloved country dis- 
integrating under pressure of a foreign, athe- 
istic, satanical ideology? Those interna- 
tional socialists do not know the American 
People—but I predict they will know them 
After the election of 1964. 

We read authentic reports of observers who 
Say nationalism is springing to new life in 
all the captive nations of eastern Europe. 
Moscow is deeply worried. The desire of 
these people for their own country, their own 
laws, their own customs, and their own 
ancient religious freedoms is flaming anew 
in the hearts of those millions of human 
beings. 

But these people look to us, the free 

ericans, for encouragement, moral and 

Material support in their hope for a revival 

Of their freedom and national independence. 

WE CANNOT PURCHASE PEACE WITH THE BLOOD 
OF OTHER PEOPLES 

The European Communist captives behind 
the Iron Curtain are particularly 
&nd demoralized to see our indifference to 
the plight of the Cuban people on our very 

step. What hope can they have for our 
help and encouragement in East Berlin, War- 
Saw, Budapest and many other places, while 
We are arresting Cuban exiles for disturbing 
Castro’s Communistic dictatorship of Cuba? 
We have invited them into this hemisphere 
by our official disregard for the Monroe 
Doctrine. If we think that we can go on 
Purchasing what we call peace with the lib- 
erties, lands and blood of other peoples, we 
are badly mistaken. The Communists plan 
to take us over, too, as they have now en- 
circled us on three sides. 

Never forget this fact—communism will 
fail in its aim of world conquest unless it is 
helped by the United States. But, it cannot 
&chieve its global control without the aid and 
Cooperation of this Nation. 

I compliment you, Dean Manion, for 
launching over the nationwide facilities of 
the Manion Forum what you call the anti- 

list “political revolution” of 1964. I am 
Stateful to you for what you have done over 
this microphone for our Committee for the 
Preservation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

If we can restore the sovereignty and dig- 
nity of the 50 States in our Union, as as- 
Bured by the Constitution, this Nation will 
Never collapse into a dictatorship—social- 
istic—communistic—or fascist. 

Dran Manton. Thank you, Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker, for this forthright analysis 
Sf our cowardly retreat before the advanc- 

forces of world communism. 

My friends, along with a copy of this 

deast the Manion Forum will send you 
the petition now being circulated by Captain 
ickenbacker’s National Committee for the 
Tecapture and preservation of our American 
mroe Doctrine. Congress and the Presi- 
dent must learn that we are determined to 
Preserve American independence. Millions 
Of signatures are needed now. Send for your 
betition and go into action. 
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Attack on the Catholic Press by the Pres- 
ident of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on July 9, I called the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the highly irre- 
sponsible attack on the Catholic press 
of this country, which had been made 
by the president of the American Med- 
ical Association, Dr. Edward R. Annis. 
The doctor’s wild charges were provoked 
by the widespread support in Catholic 
newspapers, of the President’s health 
insurance proposal for the elderly. The 
doctor dragged out a very shopworn 
bugaboo, accusing the diocesan newspa- 
pers of being firmly fixed in their so- 
cialist philosophies.” 

The “socialist philosophies” were, ac- 
cording to Dr. Annis, the result of the 
misguiding influence of Msgr. George G. 
Higgins, director of the social action 
department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. Monsignor Hig- 
gins, in turn, was, of course, under the 
“diabolical” influence of the AFL-CIO. 
All of this is tiresome arrant nonsense. 
Monsignor Higgins is a distinguished 
churchman who personifies and practices 
the finest ideals of the church. 

The support of “medicare” by the 
Catholic press and Monsignor Higgins is 
consistent with traditional Catholic so- 
cial thought. A column written by Mon- 
signor Higgins, which has just been dis- 
tributed to some 25 Catholic newspapers, 
states that Dr. Annis “has accused an 
important segment of the Catholic press 
of ignorance and distortion in its han- 
dling of the continuing controversy over 
medicare.” Monsignor Higgins, how- 
ever, in a reasoned presentation, supports 
“medicare” as a legitimate approach to 
a major social problem, wholly in keep- 
ing with Catholic teachings. Monsignor 
Higgins says that— 

Catholic social teaching does not say that 
the social security approach to medical care 
is the only approach or necessarily the best 
approach under all circumstances. It does 
say, however, that the social security ap- 
proach to this and related problems is legit- 
imate from the point of view of sound social 
ethics and may be the best approach under 
a given set of circumstances. 


I suggest, Mr. President, that thought- 
ful statements such as these do not make 
Monsignor Higgins a “political quack or 
charlatan”—terms used by Dr. Annis to 
characterize supporters of the “medi- 
care” proposal. 


I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 


cle by Monsignor Higgins, entitled “The 
Yardstick—Catholic Tests of a Social 
Order,” be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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CATHOLIC TEACHING AND MEDICARE 


(By Msgr. George G. Higgins, director, social 
action department, N.C.W.C.) 

Dr. Edward R. Annis, president of the 
American Medical Association, has accused 
an important segment of the Catholic press 
of ignorance and distortion in its handling 
of the continuing controversy over medicare. 

Some Catholic editors, he stated in a re- 
cent interview with the Star Herald, official 
newspaper of the diocese of Camden, N. J., 
are so “firmly fixed in their socialist philoso- 
phies” that they “will not listen to our point 
of view.” 

Dr. Annis is particularly unhappy about 
my own infrequent writings on the subject 
of medicare. My writings on this subject, he 
told the Star Herald, reflect the of 
labor leaders and what he described as the 
efforts of these leaders to dominate Ameri- 
can medicine, 


LEGITIMATE APPROACH 


Dr, Annis knows better than that. 

My purpose in writing about this prob- 
lem has been to defend the principle of fi- 
nancing medical care for the aged (or for 
the general population) through social se- 
curity and to do so from the point of view 
of traditional Catholic social teaching. 

Catholic social teaching does not say that 
the social security approach to medical care 
is the only approach or necessarily the best 
approach under all circumstances. It does 
say, however, that the social security ap- 
proach to this and related problems is legiti- 
mate from the point of view of sound social 
ethics and may be the best approach under 
a given set of circumstances. 

Pope Leo XIII has left us the classical 
summary of traditional Catholic teaching on 
the ethics of governmental intervention in 
economic and social life. “If,” he says in 
Rerum Novarum, “any injury has been done 
to or threatens either the common good or 
the interests of individual groups, which in- 
jury cannot in any other way be repaired 
or prevented, it is necessary for public au- 
thority to intervene.” 

This simple statement of principle obvious- 
ly does not prove that the social security ap- 
proach to medical care for the aged is a 
necessity at present, nor does it imply that 
any ill incorporating the social 
security principle is satisfactory. But it 
clearly implies that the state has not only 
the right but the duty to Intervene in the 
field of health and welfare if circumstances 
call for such intervention. 

Pope Pius XI. building on Leo's basic prin- 
ciple, refers explicitly to public health in- 
surance and gives it his approval as a legiti- 
mate (and, under certain ces, a 
necessary) type of governmental action. His 
words are to be found in the encyclical on 
atheistic communism: “But social justice 
cannot be said to have been satisfied as long 
as workingmen * * * cannot make suitable 
provision through public or private insur- 
ance for old age, for periods of illness and 
unemployment.” 

Equally pertinent references can be found 
in Pius AIs encyclical on christian marriage, 
in the 1919 pastoral letter of the American 
hierarchy, and again in Cardinal Mooney’s 
preface to the 20th anniversary edition of 
the latter document. Finally it should be 
noted that Pope John XXIII made several 
favorable references to social security and 
social insurance in his encyclical “Mater et 
Magistra.“ 

“It is * * * quite clear,” he said, for ex- 


tranquility once was rooted in the owner- 
ship of property.” 
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The Pope took note of the far-reaching 
contribution made by social security pro- 
grams in providing economic protection to 
individuals and families during periods of 
unemployment, old age, sickness, accident, 
or death. 

CRYSTAL CLEAR 

Shortly after the publication of “Mater et 
Magistra,“ Amleto Cardinal Cicognani, Vati- 
can secretary of state, sent a letter, in the 
name of the Pope, to the Canadian Social 
Week. This latter made it crystal clear that 
public health insurance falls within the scope 
of the terms “social security and social in- 
surance” as these terms are used in “Mater 
et Magistra.“ 

The foregoing quotations from authorita- 
tive documents offer no solace or support for 
those who argue that the social security ap- 
proach to the problem is to be condemned as 
“socialized medicine.” Individuals are free 
to argue, of course, that the social security 
approach is unnecessary at the present time 
and/or that a particular bill incorporating 
this approach is poorly drafted or is inade- 
quate. But the legitimacy of the social se- 
curity approach is not invalidated by the 
weakness or imperfections of any particular 
proposal. The subject should be discussed 
on its merits, and those who oppose it ought 
to make it very clear that they are not deny- 
ing the state the right to enact a program 
of medical care based on the principle of 
social security. 


A Salute to Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OY MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
July 20, 1963, the city of Minneapolis 
was very privileged to have as an hon- 
cred guest and visitor from Canada Hon. 
R. Teillet, the head of the veterans 
services in the Canadian Government. 
Mr. Teillet addressed the Editors’ Day 
luncheon, sponsored by the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune and attended by most 
cf the editors of the weekly and daily 
press of the State of Minnesota. I be- 
lieve Mr, Teillet's address is of such sig- 
nificance, in view of our relationships 
with Canada and our historic friendship 
with Canada, that I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have excerpts from the address 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
‘printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

A SALUTE To CANADA 
(Notes from address by the Honorable R. 

Teillet to the Editors’ Day luncheon, July 

20, 1963, Aquatennial Festival in Min- 

neapolis) 

It is a great pleasure for me as representa- 
tive of the Government of Canada and as 
grand marshal of the 1963 Aquatennial to be 
with you today. I take this opportunity to 
express my own pleasure in being here; to 
welcome you to the festival; and to invite 
your participation in all its activities. 

As you know, the theme this year is A 
Salute to Canada.” As a Canadian, I am 
naturally very pleased with the choice of 
this theme and with the opportunity it pro- 
vides to make Canada better known to the 
people of the United States, our good neigh- 
bors to the south. 
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I can think of no better group for this 
purpose than yourselves as editors of Ameri- 
can newspapers and publishing companies. 
Your product—news and opinion—comes in- 
to the homes of all citizens across the land 
as no other product does. In a free society, 
the press is the great molder of public 
opinion. It has indeed far-reaching in- 
fluence over the attitude, aspirations, hopes 
and fears of the people who, in the last 
analysis, determine by their votes the policies 
of government. 

There is a saying among Canadians that 
the United States becomes concerned with 
Canada only when there is trouble. While 
this statement is an exaggeration, there is, 
I believe, some truth in it. A Canadian 
reading the American press and American 
magazines cannot help but notice that the 
United States is vitally interested in such 


areas as Cuba, or South Vietnam, or Berlin, 


or Latin America. Of the thousands of 
articles and millions of words that must be 
read by Americans every year, comparatively 
few are devoted to Canada, 

The United States is, of course, a powerful 
Nation with worldwide interests and com- 
mitments. As a major world power, you are, 
of necessity, concerned with a great many 
political, economic, and military problems 
affecting the peace, security, and well-being 
of the free world, It is, therefore, under- 
standable that your attention would be pri- 
marily focused on those areas of the world 
where these problems are most serious and 
urgent. 

We should rejoice, of course, that Canada 
has not been and is not what may be termed 
a problem area.” And I certainly hope that 
it will never become one. There is, however, 
one point which I think ought to be empha- 
sized, I would like to suggest to you that 
Canada in the 1960's will develop into a 
country which will be quite different from 
what it was in the 1940's or even in the late 
1950’s. I would like to suggest further that 
it will be to our mutual benefit if more 
people in the United States become aware of 
the changes that are taking place in Canada 
and of their possible influence on future 
relations between our two countries, 

There has recently been a significant in- 
crease In the number of American citizens 
visiting Canada. As Canadians, we welcome 
this development as a major step in increas- 
ing mutual understanding between two good 
neighbors. 1 

As a representative of the Government of 
Canada, I wish to extend to you all an inyita- 
tion to visit us soon. I am sure you will 
find in Canada the same warm and friendly 
hospitality that is extended to us Canadians 
when visiting your country. 

The majority of Americans, however, espe- 
cially those farther away from Canada, may 
never visit our country or, at best, can see a 
very small portion of it and normally for a 
limited period of time only. This is not 
enough to gain a real understanding of the 
Canadian scene, especially in a country as 
vast and diversified as ours. 

This is where I believe—if I may make a 
suggestion—that you as representatives of 
the American public have a very important 
role to play. By the very nature of your pro- 
fession, you have unexcelled opportunities to 
visit all parts of Canada, observe our prob- 
lems, understand our hopes and aspirations, 
explain them to millions of American read- 
ers and, most important, perhaps, help main- 
tain and strengthen our ties of friendship, 
partnership and trust in the years to come, 
despite inevitable differences of yiew on cer- 
tain problems. i 

The world is changing with bewildering 
speed. Political, social and technological 
changes have revolutionized our world in the 
last 20 years. The last two decades have 
witnessed more changes in the structure of 
world society than the previous hundred 
years, And there still seems to be no limit 
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in sight as to the possibility of further 
changes. If anything, the tempo is likely to 
increase even more. 

Canada must adapt itself to these changes 
or disintegrate. Canadians recognize this 
necessity and the Government of Canada is 
urgently concerned with the measures that 
will be required to develop a stronger and 
more viable. political, economic, and social 
structure in our country. I would like, 
therefore, to spend a few minutes examining 
what are likely to be the most important 
characteristics of Canada in the years to 
come. 

One of the most important challenges fac- 
ing Canada today, and in the future, is the 
development of a national consciousness and 
sense of purpose. This may sound strange 
to some of you who have come to accept, 
almost naturally, the idea of national unity. 
U.S. citizens are justly proud of their Na- 
tion's history, its rich heritage and its abil- 
ity to create, in a few generations, a unified 
continental state. Canada has followed a 
different Une of historical evolution and, as 
@ result, is still in the process of establish- 
ing its national Identity. 

To begin with, the United States became 
an independent nation following a revolu- 
tionary war which lasted a number of years, 
from 1775 until the Treaty of Versailles in 
1783. Canada, on the other hand, moved 
gradually from being a colony to achieving 
with Britain's consent, responsible self-gov- 
ernment by the 1850's. The confederation 
of all parts of what is now Canada did not 
take place until 1867; and {t was only in the 
Statute of Westminster in 1931 that Can- 
ada’s full powers of nationhood, including 
her independent conduct of foreign rela- 
tions, were fully and finally recognized. As 
a nation, we are much younger than you. 

Secondly, the United States was from its 
very beginnings a preponderantly English- 
speaking country. This characteristic was 
maintained by absorbing through the melt- 
ingpot process the various racial and cultural 
groups which came to the United States from 
various parts of the world. Canada, on the 
other hand, is a predominantly bicultural 
and bilingual nation. The Canadian Con- 
federation of 1867 was created by the union 
of French-speaking and English-speaking Ca- 
nadlans and so it has remained to this day. 
In addition, Canada has welcomed people 
from many lands and cultures who have 
added to the cultural heritage of our two 
founding races by taking an important part 
in the development of our country, without 
surrendering their own cultures, 

Thirdly, the facts of geography and climate 
have made it relatively easy for the United 
States to expand rapidly and attract large 
numbers of imigrants. Canada, on the other 
hand, has had to face difficult problems of 
national unity because of its geography. In a 
country that Is as large, if not larger, than 
the United States there are approximately 19 
million Canadians, spread thinly across 
thousands of miles of continent. Inevitably. 
regional differences develop and the world 
and its problems look very different, for ex- 
ample, on the prairies from the way they look 
in the Atlantic provinces. From the stand- 
point of the Province of Quebec, much 15 
different from the shape of things as it ap- 
pears anywhere else in the country. 

Despite these difficulties, there is, however, 
& growing feeling of national consciousness 
among Canadians. It is true that the situa- 
tion at the moment appears confused and 
gives the impression that Canada is more 
likely to be split by regional differences than 
to be united by strengthened bonds of na- 
tional feeling. With the exception of cer- 
tain extremist groups, however, the over- 
whelming majority of Canadians agree on 
the necessity of strengthening national unity 
on the basis of a full partnership betweeD 
French-speaking and English-speaking Ca- 
nadlans. I am sure therefore that our ten- 
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sions are a temporary phase and that we will 
Successfully meet the challenge of recon- 
Ciling the needs and interests of Canada as 
& whole with the problems and needs of our 
various regions and sections. 

We should accordingly expect to see Cana- 
dian nationalism play a more important role 
in influencing the attitude and aspirations 
Of the Canadian people as it approaches the 
hundredth anniversary of its existence as a 
Nation, Let me add at this point, that the 
Canadian nationalism I speak of does not 
Worship nationalism for its own sake nor 
does it believe that the interdependent world 
Of today can flourish, if organized into ex- 
Clusive, inwardlooking national units. Can- 
ada has been slowly built by moderation and 
Compromise based on a sense of justice for 
the individual and a spirit of responsibility 
towards the community. Now more than 
ever before, there ls an urgent need for the 
application of these principles to interna- 

relations and it would be morally un- 
&cceptable for us Canadians to reject these 
Principles now in fayor of the narrow-minded 
and exclusive type of nationalism which has 
Caused so many conflicts in years gone by. 

The second major problem facing Canada 
in the years to come involves its economic 
future. Our country, like the United States, 
has been endowed with unusually rich nat- 
Ural resources. The exploitation of these 
Tesources—wheat, wood, electrical energy, oll, 
Mineral ores, natural gas—has spearheaded 
the economic development of Canada and 
Tesource products still account for most of- 
dur exports. The key position of resource 
industries in the Canadian economy has not 
prevented the development of secondary in- 
dustrles. With few exceptions, however, such 
industries are restricted to our small do- 
Mestic market and have not sufficiently de- 
veloped to compete effectively in the inter- 
Rational market. Canada must still import 
& major proportion of manufactured prod- 
ucts from abroad and as a result has had a 
deficit in its balance of payments averaging 
$1 billion a yeer for at least the last 10 years. 

One out of every five Canadians depends 
du international trade to make his living. 
In fact, our high standard of living depends 

& large extent on our ability to trade suc- 
Cessfully with the world. It is therefore only 

msense to recognize that in order to 

do so our industry must be competitive and 

t Canada must be in a position to produce 
More of the things we can export. 

One of the factors influencing the imple- 
Mentation of this objective is the increasing 
degree of foreign ownership and control of 

adian industries. Foreign investments, 
and especially investments by Americans, 
have obviously been of considerable assist- 
ance to Canada in developing its industries 
and achieving a high standard of living much 
e quickly than would otherwise have 
deen Possible. Canadians recognize that they 
P substantial inflows of foreign capital 
or quite a few years to come. We therefore 
ve every intention of continuing to wel- 
and treat fairly foreign investors inter- 
in the development of Canada. The 
concern of Canadians, however, is that there 
in, d not be such an excessive and ever- 
creasing degree of foreign control that it 
Would be inconsistent with the full economic 
development of their country and with its 
Position as an independent nation. 

A nation which lost control of economic 
Policy would in fact also lose control of its 
Political destiny. The United States was 

vily dependent for many years on invest- 
ts from Great Britain and Western Eu- 
The great majority of these invest- 
Ments consisted of bonds. As the life of 
these bonds ended, they were retired and 
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that indebtedness was extinguished. The 
control of American industry remained in 
the hands of citizens of the United States. 
The character of foreign investment in Can- 
ada has taken instead the form of equity 
ownership. This means that the control 
and management of Canadian industries is 
in foreign hands and that basic decisions 
affecting the rate and the pattern of eco- 
nomic development in Canada are made by 
non-Canadians, I think you can therefore 
appreciate that ever-increasing foreign own- 
ership and control of Canadian resources 
and industries is a matter of considerable 
concern for the people of Canada. 

The third and final point I would like to 
examine concerns our relations with the 
United States and with the rest of the world. 
For the last century and a half, our two 
countries have enjoyed close, active and mu- 
tually profitable cooperation in a number of 
different areas. It is an unparalleled exam- 
ple of good neighborhood which could be 
followed with great advantage by many 
countries in our troubled world. We have 
had our differences and even our rows but 
we have succeeded in main our 
friendship without a break and that is a real 
achievement, of which there are few ex- 
amples in world history. It is true that few 
countries have so much in common. Geo- 
graphy, history, economics, defense combine 
to unite us and to make our relationship 
essential to each other. It was not always 
so, however, and the fact that we have suc- 
ceeded in solving our mutual problems in a 
spirit of good will and understanding is an 
accomplishment of which we should be 
proud. Let's keep it that way. 

Canadians in general are very much aware 
that Canada depends on the world for its 
continued existence. We do not believe that 
we can live in isolation. Even the oceans are 
no longer barriers. In this new kind of 
world we must all learn to live with our 
neighbors, to cooperate with them, to trade 
with one another not only in goods but also 
in ideas, Canada’s foreign policy will give no 
comfort to those who seek to destroy free 
democratic institutions and replace them by 
totalitarian despotisms, or to those who want 
to turn the clock back to the days of com- 
peting and exclusive national units. Since 
World War II, Canada has endeavored, in 
cooperation with the United Nations and its 
allies throughout the world, to work for the 
cause of world peace and stability. It is a 
record of which we are proud and which we 
intend to maintain in the years to come. 

The big challenge to Canada in its future 
relations with other countries will be to 
guide its developing sense of national con- 
sciousness and its rightful aspirations for a 
greater voice in shaping its economic fu- 
ture into channels which will be consistent 
with Its policy of cooperation with all 
friendly nations of the world, particularly 
the United States. We want Canadian Gov- 
ernments that can be strongly Canadian 
without disregarding the legitimate inter- 
ests of non-Canadians, 

Iam confident that Canada will be equal 
to the challenge. I am equally confident 
that our two countries will continue to en- 
joy friendly and mutually profitable rela- 
tions as Canada goes in the 1960's through 
a new phase of its progress toward further 
political and economic maturity. We are 
both partners in a common endeavor to make 
the North American continent a mighty force 
for freedom, progress, and peace in the world. 
We cannot afford to fail in this partnership, 
and we will not as long as the United States 
and Canada strive to find ways and means 
of maintaining true friendship and coopera- 
tion based on mutuual respect and good 
understanding. 
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Dual Distribution in the Rubber Tire 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most tireless workers on behalf of 
the small and independent businessman 
is George J. Burger, vice president of 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business, an organization composed of 
over 190,000 independent business and 
professional men. 


On May 28, 1963, Mr. Burger testified 
on dual distribution in the rubber tire 
industry before Subcommittee No. 4 of 
the Small Business Committee. His 
sharp and to-the-point statement is an 
excellent argument for the passage of my 
bill, H.R. 560, which would prohibit tire 
manufacturers from selling their tires 
from their own retail outlets. 

Mr. Burger's statement follows: 

DUAL DISTRIBUTION IN THE RUBBER TIRE 
INDUSTRY 
(Statement by George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent, National Federation Independent 
Business, before Subcommittee No. 4, 
Tane Small Business Committee, May 28, 
) 

I am George J. Burger, at this point act- 
ing in a dual capacity; one, vice president, 
Legislative Activities, National Federation 
of Independent Business, with which organ- 
ization members of the committee are well 
aware, and the membership of the federa- 
tion comprised exclusively of independent 
business and professional men in all lines 
of industry, all individual members in the 
50 States, and I am more than pleased to 
advise you that since my recent appearance 
the membership of the federation for an- 
other month shows a consistent increase, at 
the moment numbering 190,361, which of 
course includes a substantial number of in- 
dependents in the tire sales and servicing 
field nationwide. I am also speaking for the 
Burger Tire Consultant Service, which pub- 
lishes the National Independent. This sery- 
ice is exclusively devoted to the best in- 
terests of efficient independent tire sales and 
servicing institutions nationwide. 

I founded that service in January of 1941 
and severed my management of that service 
in February, 1950. Since that time I have 
been retained by that service on the Wash- 
ington scene. 

I entered in business in the rubber tire 
industry in 1909; 2 years later established 
my own business in tire sales and servicing 
and continued on in that business success- 
fully up until the summer of 1935. 

During that career in the tire industry I 
was president of the National Tire Dealers 
Association for the years 1923, 1924 and 1925. 
Believe me, Mr, Chairman, in those days the 
president of the association, although the 
title was honorary, it was practically a whole 
day job at a sacrifice to one’s private busi- 
ness and family. 

It's also interesting to note that I was 
one of the original incorporators of that 
association, incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New York. 
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Then again in 1929 dealers nationwide were 
greatly concerned about the leadership and 
management in the then present National 
Tire Dealers Association believing that it 
lacked militancy in its leadership and was 
bypassing basic problems facing the inde- 
pendent tire trade. 

I was then elected president of the Auto- 
mobile Tire Dealers League of America, 
owned and operated by independent tire 
dealers of the Nation. The purpose of that 
institution was to secure its own tire so 
it would place the members in a position to 
meet the inroads of private brand tires, com- 
pany-owned store operations of the manu- 
facturers and direct deals by the manufac- 
turers with national and commercial ac- 
counts. } 

In or around November 1929 at the Sher- 
man Hotel in Chicago, on invitation from the 
National Tire Dealers Association to merge 
the operations, the outcome was that a new 
organization was established composed ex- 
clusively of independents of both groups, 
which was to be the buying group styled 
United Tire Stores Corp. of America. 

In December of 1929 a 5-year contract 
was entered into by the United Tire Stores 
Corp, of America to secure their own trade- 
marked tire, and such contract was entered 
into with Miller Rubber Co, of Akron, Ohio, 
then headed by former officials of the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co. The trademarked 
name of the tire was known as Mercury. 
The contract was made a few months after 
similar contracts made by Miller with Atlas 
Supply (Standard Ou of New Jersey), and in 
fact the contract in substance was equal to 
a similar contract that had already been 
entered into by Goodyear with Sears Roe- 
buck. 

When the announcement was made in the 
press of this merger leading financial au- 
thorities in the press stated they were very 
optimistic as to the importance this dealers’ 
contract—that if it continued it could out- 
distance any similar private brand contract. 

It is to be noted, Mr. Chairman, as I stated, 
the contract was entered into in December 
1929 and a few months later B. F. Goodrich 
Co. took over the Miller Rubber Co. They 
hemmed and hawed about taking over the 
contract but as the term of the contract was 
5 years there was no alternative but that they 
must carry out the contract—at least we in 
the United Tire Stores believed that they 
would, Some months later our hopes were 
dashed, ending up in a civil suit a few years 
later in Cleveland, Ohio. 

In 1935, after the collapse of N.R.A. the 
then National Tire Dealers Association was 
left floundering. For practical purposes it 
was bankrupt. Its office was located in Chi- 
cago, III. Again, for the third time I was 
drafted into that association in the position 
of executive secretary to reorganize the de- 
Tunct tion. It was no easy task to 
bring life into a dead organization that 
practically had no standing with tire dealers 
nationwide. 

I confinued my employment in that orga- 
nization from the summer of 1935 to 1941, 
and during that time (December 1935 or 
January 1936) again I was one of the origi- 
nal incorporators of the National Associa- 
tion of Independent Tire Dealers. It was 
through my acquaintanceship with some in 
the office of the secretary of state at Albany, 
N. T. that the National Association of In- 
dependent Tire Dealers was given the privi- 
lege to use the name. It will be noted I be- 
lleve that the corporate name of that orga- 
nization has been changed in recent years 
to National Tire Dealers and Retreaders As- 
sociation, with the word “Independent” 
omitted. 

During my tenure with that organization, 
in 1936 or 1937, I made the first transcon- 
tinental trip for a 3-month period, holding 
dealer meetings from coast to coast, border 
to border, in the Interests of the new orga- 
nization. 
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It is interesting to note in that first trip, 
Mr. Chairman, the total expenditure was ap- 
proximtely $800, which included rail trans- 
portation, hotels and meals, etc. 

I merely cite this background, Mr. Chair- 
man, to show I have been cognizant of this 
problem facing the independent tire trade 
for a period of 44 years, It has been con- 
stant these 44 year—7 days a week. 

The problem in which the committee 18 
vitally interested—dual distribution in the 
rubber tire industry—I first became ac- 
quainted with the problem during my third 
term as president of the National Tire Deal- 
ers Association. I received a letter or a tele- 
phone call from a tire dealer in Columbus, 
Ohio who advised me of his alarm that Good- 
year had opened up a company-owned store. 
He remarked: It's a serious problem.” I 
immediately got busy, through our member- 
ship, and found a similar arrangement by 
Goodyear in Springfield, II., then in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Newark, N.J., and to my amaze- 
ment shortly thereafter in my own area, 
Metropolitan New York, where I was then 
operating a very successful business, tires 
and tubes, etc. 

I then requested the Sales Manager of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. to meet with 
me at my place of business, 265 West 54th 
Street, New York City. He acceded to my 
request and I advised him of my alarm, as 
President of the National Tire Dealers Asso- 
ciation. I advised him that I was able, 
through friends, to get elther Dun or Brad- 
street reports on those replies disclosed head 
office employees of the Goodyear Co. at Ak- 
ron all being listed as being incorporated in 
these various stores. He advised me at that 
time that they were making a close study of 
manufacturers in the retail feld. He men- 
tioned some leading stock brokerage house 
in New York City who had some special re- 
ports of the success of Sherwin-Williams 
Paint Co. in their operation of retail stores 
in competition with their own independent 
paint dealers. 

I advised Mr. Rockhill that if this situation 
wasn't curbed immediately it was the hand- 
writing on the wall sooner or later that 
would destroy independent tire dealers—that 
their policy would be duplicated by other 
major companies sooner or later, and that I 
would announce my views to the member- 
ship of the National Tire Dealers Associa- 
tion. He pleaded with me not to make any 
such announcement, to see whether some- 
thing couldn't be done. 

In November of 1925 the dealers met in 
annual convention at the Chase Hotel in 
St. Louis, Mo, I presented to the convention 
and its board of directors the facts in the 
case as reported by dealers, and from finan- 
cial reports secured through either Dun or 
Bradstreet (presently known as Dun and 
Bradstreet). 

It is significant and important to note at 
that meeting that legal authorities both 
from Chicago, III., and New Rochelle, N.Y. 
as personal favors to me (no compensation 
involved) warned the dealers through their 
association that if they did not take an af- 
firmative stand to fight the situation they 
were digging their own graves or putting. a 
nail in their own coffin. 

Top officials of the BF. Goodrich Co. were 
present at that convention and waiting pa- 
tiently to see what action the dealers would 
take in open condemnation of this new form 
of competition. Goodrich at that time had 
no company-owned stores, and when the 


dealers in convention. through improper di- 


rection of their board of directors, took no 
affirmative action, Goodrich stated to me: 
“If that’s the way the dealers would ignore 
this serious situation then Goodrich in due 
time would take the next step. 

Mr. Chairman, bear in mind that Goodyear 
at that time was most adequately represent- 
ed nationwide by independent dealers in a 
greater capacity than any of the other three 
rubber companies put together, and from 
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that point on then it is interesting to note 
the happenings, 

It would be well for the Committee and its 
staff to review the docket of the Federal 
Trade Commission dated March 5, 1936, 
Docket No. 2116 in the matter of Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co. This relates to the con- 
tract relationship existing between Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co, between 1925 and 
1936, which resulted in a cease and desist 
order by the Commission against Goodyear 
in its contract relationship with the Sears 
Roebuck Co, 

It is my opinion that that contract In it- 
self helped to revitalize Sears Roebuck busi- 
ness Nationwide, taking them exclusively out 
of the mailorder business and putting them 
D mailorder and the retail stores nation- 

e. 

This docket is invaluable to review as the 
contract had created cancers that in the 
first instance went a long ways to destroy 
the business life of many smaller producers 
and more serious, to destroy the business 
life of efficient independent tire dealers who 
were in existence at that time. The findings 
of the Commission will more or less confirm 
this statement, 

This docket will show Firestone established 
its own retail store outlets as fast as the 
independent dealers became crippled or um- 
potent, followed by others sooner or later. 

There were some few stores operated by 
U.S. Rubber Co., as nearly as my memory 
serves me, in or around 1926 in the southern 
area of the country (as nearly as I recall) 
in or around Memphis, Tenn. 

In or around March 2 of 1936 I was in- 
vited to attend a conference of some 8 or 10 
representatives of independent business 
organizations, including druggists, whole- 
sale grocers, and so forth, and to be part of 
a joint meeting that was being held of the 
group in Constitution Hall, I belleve, on 
March 4, 1936. The late Charles Marsh was 
then Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, On March 6 he announced the 
Commission's findings against Goodyear—a 
cease-and-desist order in its contract rela- 
tionship with Sears. 

This meeting in Constitution Hall was at- 
tended by about 1,500 or more from all over 
the Nation. The principal address was made 
by the late Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, 
and the Honorable WRIGHT Param, CO- 
authors of the Robinson-Patman Act, I was 
also privileged to address that gathering. 
The following day we were honored by a visit 
with the President of the United States at 
the White House, the Honorable Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, in which we urged the Presi- 
dent that if and when the Robinson-Patman 
Act came to his desk that he affix his signa- 
ture. I recall the President's comment of 
his sympathetic understanding with small 
business when he cited to us the constant 
appeals being made on him as to the wretched 
price cutting tactics of certain large mer- 
chandisers in certain areas. He said this 
came to his attention during his tenure a5 
Governor of the State of New York. 

Shortly thereafter when the Robinson- 
Patman Att became law Goodyear announced 
publicly the cancellation of its contract with 
Sears, stating that they couldn't justify the 
price under the law. 

At that time Goodrich, who I mentioned 
heretofore, had breached the dealers’ con- 
tract for Mercury tires (United Tire Stores 
Corp. of America) had taken over the Atlas 
contract at the time they absorbed Miller. 
After the enactment of the Robinson-Patman 
Act, Goodrich canceled their share of the 
Atlas contract stating that they could not 
Justify the price under the law. 

There was some subsequent action after 
that cancellation that, in my opinion, helped 
to bring about total disregard of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. 

Mr. Chairman, what I am leading up to 
is when the Robinson-Patman Act became 
law we in independent dealer ranks, and 
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the spokesmen, believed that our “Magna 
Charta” hed arrived, that the heretofore 
Policies of some of these companies, in- 
g Goodyear and others—company- 
Owned stores, direct deals to national ac- 
counts, would be scuttled in keeping with 
provisions of the Robinson-Patman Act. 
there is any question in the minds of the 
ttee it would be well to know shortly 
thereafter the appeals that were made to me 
by company-owned store managers of many 
companles Burger, find us a job. They 
can't keep these company-owned stores or 
Private deals going on if the law means 
anything.“ 
In other words, those store managers knew 
Of the subsidies, etc. going into those stores 
the home office that were denied to the 
ependent dealers of the respective com- 
es owning and operating retail stores. 
As we were approaching closer and closer 
to our involvement in World War H. and also 
toming out of a depression the plight of the 
dealers was still increasing due to price wars 
ituted by certain of the major companies, 
demoralizing the business af independents, 
With no letup on their company-owned store 
Operations, and such information eventually 
hed the Senate Small Business Commit- 
then headed by the Honorable James 
Urray, such information reaching them 
during my tenure as Secretary-Manager of 
the National Association of Independent Tire 
ers, and on instructions by the dealers 
annual convention in Chicago, November, 
1940, to cooperate to the fullest degree giv- 
lug them the facts it resulted in, through 
the able leadership of the Honorable James 
* Murray, and it is to be noted concurred 
by the members of the Committee, Sena- 
MaLoner, ELLENDER, MEAD, STEWART, 
Oarrrn and Tarr—the Committee made a 
zurvey nationwide of the problems facing 
the independent tire trade. The result of 
t survey is disclosed in Senate Print No. 3, 
1941, that was published in the early sum- 
of 1941 (I was no longer in the employ 
Of the National Association of Independent 
Tire Dealers). This report is all documented 
in code, coming from dealers throughout 
the Nation. 
Now bear in mind, Mr. Chairman, I was 
ſuested by the committee, after reviewing 
the repiy (again, all in code) to sum- 
Marize and make a report to the com- 
Mittee, and bear in mind this report had to 
agreed upon by all the members of the 
committee stated above. So in no way 
Sould I inflict my own views as the facts 
Would have to be the facts. 
The committee's report disclosed: (1), the 
Preferential treatment accorded company- 
stores by manufacturers owning and 
ta ting these stores; (2) the preferential 
by ment accorded large retail corporations 
m Certain manufacturers., There are other 
ajor items in the report that all tend to 


tuce the position of the independent. 


7 erence: Senate Committee Print No. 3, 
ee Cong., ist sess, Small Business Prob- 
N of the Tire and Rubber Manufacturers 
Rd Retailers," 1941.) 
tl It is interesting to note the serious situa- 
the facing the independent tire trade and 
teat suppliers early in 1941, as it referred to 
Operation of the big four—Goodyear, 
Suren. Firestone, and U.S, Rubber —in 
Bins woe as appeared in Senate Committee 
Bunt No. 6, 77th Congress, 1st session, “Small 
I ess Problems—Small Business and De- 
krass, 1941"—important statements coming 
on the late William F. O'Neil, General Tire 
Se Rubber Co., J. P. Seiberling, president, 
and erung Rubber Co. (no longer its head) 
Rup the late Jack Whitehead, Norwalk Tire & 
bober Co., Norwalk, Conn. (now out of 
Usiness) | 
ua the everlasting credit of both the House 
in 1 the Senate Small Business Committees 
the 942 realizing the serious situation facing 
independent tire trade they took appro- 
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priate action by way of resolutions to protect 
the business life of efficient independents for 
the duration of the war. These are all con- 
firmed by actions of the committees embod- 
ied in committee reports or prints March 
1942, April and May of 1943, and also at the 
same time action taken by the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee during 1942 and 1943. In 
fact, Mr, Chairman, I could add a tremen- 
dous amount of references, but I will try 
to keep to the high points and the important 
part of the proposition. 

It is to be noted In a public hearing be- 
fore the Senate Small Business Committee, 
April 5, 1943, during the appearance of Mr. 
Howard Hawkes, an official of the U.S. Rub- 
ber Co,, the following colloguy took place 
between Senator ELLENDER and Mr. Hawkes: 

“Senator ELLENDER. Does your company 
have so-called company-owned stores to dis- 
tribute your merchandise? 

“Mr. HAWKES. We do not, Senator. 

“Senator ELLENDER. Do you contemplate 
maintaining that same position in the 
future? 

“Mr. Hawkes, To the best of my knowl- 
edge, yes; and I am making such recommen- 
dations to my company. 

“Senator ELLENDER. I imagine that since 
your company has been handling its manu- 
factured product in that way it does not be- 
leve in having the so-called company- 
owned stores. 

“Mr. Hawkes. We had some, and we dis- 

continued them. It was our judgment that 
we would be better off distributing through 
the independent dealers, and that repre- 
sented the best method of distribution for 
us.” 
It is interesting to note in a letter I re- 
ceived from the staff director of the Senate 
Small Business Committee under date of 
May 13, 1963, he advises me that the commit- 
tee's latest information is that U.S. Rubber 
Co. now has 166 company-owned stores, and 
we believe this is expanding. There is quite 
a story behind the whole situation. 

During these hearings before the Senate 
Small Business Committee between April 5 
and May 13, 1943, some interesting informa- 
tion was brought out in the interrogation of 
Mr. Osmun, of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co.: 

“Senator Mean, Mr. Osmun, I wondered 
if anything is in the record to represent the 
percentage of business of manufacturers, 
which you represent, that was done in the 
past with commercial and national accounts, 
disregarding your own stores and the retail 
stores. Have you given us an idea of the di- 
rect volume of business that you as a manu- 
facturer have done with commercial and na- 
tional accounts? 

“Mr. Osmun. No; I have not here. I have 
given no figure to you on that. 

“Senator Tarr. What is this 10 percent? 
I thought that included the Government, 

“Mr. Osmun. That would be included in 
the 10 percent. The 10 percent is very 
largely Government business, however. Our 
direct business to national accounts today 
is out. The dealers are selling national ac- 
counts today through thelr own buying 
price. 

“Senator Mean. It is not necessary that we 
have it today, but I was wondering if we 
could have for a normal year the volume of 
business that you as a manufacturer have 
done, with national commercial accounts.” 

It is interesting to note in the hearings 
before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee on “Distribution of Motor- 
Vehicle Tires“ November 9, 10 and 17, 1943, 
on page 146 I quote: 

“It was recently published in a responsible 
newspaper (the Cincinnati Enquirer) that 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. alone had 
charged off a $10 million loss in 1 year’s oper- 
ations of its company-owned stores.” 

That statement emanated from a state- 
ment of Senator Murray who was then chair- 
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man of the Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee, and believe it or not that is the universal 
opinion of competent well informed dealers 
nationwide—that these losses sustained by 
these company-owned stores, as it relates to 
individual stores, comes out of the tire com- 
pany gross profits, In other words, they are 
getting their manufacturing profit and that 
is all they are interested in. That is the 
run-of-the-mill of opinion of competent, 
efficient, Independent dealers. 

It is interesting to note that the Burger 
Tire Consultant Service, in the fall of 1954 
(then headed by George J. Burger, Jr.) made 
an extensive survey of at least 2,000 or more 
independent tire dealers nationwide. The 
questionnaire form which went to them is 
being made a part of this record. The re- 
plies came from independents in 35 of the 
then 48 States. The reports disclosed that 
37 percent said that tiremakers who have 
installed stores hadn't tried, or hadn't tried 
particularly to get any dealer representation 
to replace the closed independent outlets; 
85 percent said that company-owned store 
competition had reduced their volume and 
profits; 85 percent said that company-owned 
store competition has hurt the volume and 
profits of other dealers in their markets; 66 
percent said some independents in their mar- 
kets closed down after company-owned stores 
were opened; 62 percent feel that company 
store operating manufacturers do not give 
their independent distributors the same buy- 
ing prices and services as they allow their 
own outlets; 40 percent do not think that 
tire makers who operate stores try to earn 
and actually do earn a retail profit on store 
operations; 45 percent say they know of cases 
where stores have been operated “in the 
red“; 65 percent say that they can cite in- 
stances where store operating manufacturers 
have taken sales away from their own in- 
dependents through store competition; 69 
percent say stores took this business from 
dealers because of price advantages allowed 
by manufacturers; 69 percent say that tire 
manufacturers either directly or through 
their stores set the going prices in various 
markets; 79 percent say that company owned 
store competition has intensified since 1946; 
66 percent say that company-owned store 
competition is hurting the rebuilding busi- 
ness (bear in mind, Mr, Chairman, that re- 
port was compiled in 1954. Check the run- 
of-the-mill of tire dealers nationwide if 
the company-owned stores haven't more than 
ever increased their operation in tire rebulld- 
ing for all consumer a: ance.) 

Now bear in mind when this report was 
released confidential copies of same were 
delivered to the respective chairmen of the 
Senate and House Small Business Commit- 
tees, the Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and the head of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice, and have 
been on file ever since. 

It is interesting to note that in or around 
July 1957 a release was made from Arthur 
S. Bostwick, Public Relations Department, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, 
for the Pennsylvania Tire Co., which states: 
Dealers cite company-owned stores as great- 
est evil in tire business—-Pennsylvania Tire 
Co. contest brings out list of 14 dealer 
grievances. 

In 1941, then operating the Burger Tire 
Consultant Service, I brought to the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the House Small 
Business Committee, the Honorable Waicut 
Patman, the inequity of rank tax discrimi- 
nation levied on the stocks of tires and tubes 
of the independent tire dealers, calling to 
his attention that due to a ruling of the 
Treasury Department the stocks of tires and 
tubes on hand in manufacturers’ company- 
owned stores were exempt of the exise tax 
until their stocks were sold to the ultimate 
users—a tremendous advantage to the tire 
manufacturers owning and operating retail 
stores. To the credit of the committee, 
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unanimously joined by the ranking minority 
member, the Honorable CHARLES HALLECK, 


further action. 

At the hearings on the tire dealers prob- 
lems spokesmen for the tire manufacturers 
or their representatives always presented the 
committees with statistical charts as to the 
distribution of tires and tubes in various 
channels—such reports emanating at that 
time from Dr. Warren Leigh of the Univer- 
sity of Akron, and strange as it may seem 
early in the House Small Business Com- 
mittee’s action in 1947, the staff of the com- 
mittee in examining Dr. Leigh's recent report 
on the overall distribution of tires through 
various channels discovered that from 
Leigh’s own figures it showed an increased 
trend of tire manufacturers retail stores in 
the sale of truck and bus tires, Even at this 
late date that is where the store competition 
is coming from, affecting the life blood of 
independents, 

During my tenure as secretary-general 
manager of the National Tire Dealers Asso- 
ciation the tire manufacturers as a whole 
were not very active in the tire rebuilding 
field—such operations originated to a major 
degree by independent tire dealers through- 
out the Nation, and particularly from the 
West Coast. 

Strange as it may seem a proposal was 
made to me, emanating from a tire trade 
publication, advocating my publicizing the 
fact that “A smooth tire was an unsafe tire.” 
Form your own conclusions as to the origin 
of the proposal and the purpose. I wonder 
would tire manufacturers active in the tire 
rebuilding field still hold to that same pre- 
mise today due to their increased activity in 
the tire rebuilding fleld? 

Mr. Chairman, as you know and members 
of your committee also know—in fact all 
Members of Congress must be aware of it— 
that any official position taken by the na- 
tional federation on either legislative or eco- 
nomic problems such position is the outcome 
of a poli of our entire nationwide member- 
ship. That alone determines the official 
stand of the federation. 

Along this line, due to the constant com- 
munications received from federation mem- 
bers over the many years as to the unfair 
competition facing independents in dual dis- 
tribution by the many industries, and par- 
ticularly rubber tires, the industry now under 
consideration by your committee, legislation 
was introduced by the Honorable Alvin 
Bentley, H.R. 2729, ist session, 86th Con- 
gress, and bear in mind it was the Congress- 
man himself inquiring of the federation's 
Washington office as to the overall problem 
facing small business in unfair competition 
that caused him to have legislation drafted 
and introduced in the Congress, commonly 
known as the “Equal Pricing“ bill. 

It is significant and important to note that 
similar legislation was introduced at the 
same time in the same Congress by the Hon- 
orable WARREN MAGNUSON. 

This bill in substance provided that where 
a manufacturer or producer was selling inde- 
pendents and at the same time operating his 
own retail stores the proposed law would 
provide that he must extend the same price 
consideration to both, and more important, 
the producer or manufacturer would be pro- 
hibited from bypassing both store and inde- 
pendent in direct sales to the ultimate buyer. 

The nationwide poll of our membership 
on that legislation disclosed; 86 percent for, 
11 percent against, 3 percent no vote. 

Bear in mind this poll came from all 
of independent businesses, both in the pro- 
duction and distribution field. 

Hearings were held by the subcommittee 
of the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. No findings were ever 
made by the committee. 
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It may be found in the record of the hear- 
ings that major rubber companies opposed 
the legislation, and to our amazement, some 
of our antitrust agencies. 

This situation is still plaguing efficient in- 
dependent business, and in this it is inter- 
esting to note that in a recent current sur- 
vey of the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business through “How's Business 
With You” from the period January 6, 1962 
to January 26, 1963, replies received from our 
nationwide membership were 56,486, nearly 
one-third of our entire membership, and you 
will admit that this is an exceptionally high 
average on any poll of this kind made on any 
kind of a problem. 

It is significant and important to note as 
to the overall response; 21,286 or 37.5 per- 
cent complained of unfair pricing by sup- 
pliers, and of this number 7,464 or 13.2 per- 
cent complained of factory owned store com- 
petition, and this included a substantial 
number of independents in the rubber tire 
sales and servicing field. 

To confirm this we are listing 73 important 
specific instances nationwide, and the orig- 
inal signed reports are on file in our Wash- 
ington office. 

Now bear in mind these come from active 
independents in the tire sales and servicing 
field and cover the high spots of their find- 
ings relating to dual distribution in the rub- 
ber tire industry. 

ALABAMA 

Birmingham: “Company owned store-tire 
stores selling at my cost and below.” 

Montgomery: “Wholesalers should not be 
allowed to sell to the general public—re- 
tallers only. Factory owned stores should be 
required to sell to the public at regular retail 
price, Factory owned stores should actually 
have to sell to retailers only.” 

Selma: “Goodyear, Firestone, and Good- 
rich Stores; all of these are retail outlets 
that buy cheaper than I do.“ 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix: “Goodyear Tire factory stores 
will sell tires to customer below my whole- 
sale price.” 

ARKANSAS 

Dewitt: “We have many cases (unfair pric- 
ing by manufacturer) but the most clear 
example is Prestone Antifreeze. It seems no 
two of our Jobbers have the same price to us, 
and we can buy locally at retail cheaper 
than we can from any of our jobbers. This 
is merely an example. Tires and tubes would 
be another good example, and we could 
name other items.” 

CALIFORNIA 


LaJolla: “Selling of tires to the public at 
almost the same price and sometimes less 
than the dealer pays for them.” (re com- 
pany-owned stores) 

Oakland: “Many large tire manufacturers 
sell private brands far below our costs on 
the same quality of merchandise.” 

San Rafael: “Factory-owned stores can 
operate stores in the red in one area, write 
it off, or offset loss by profit from other 
areas. Factory stores omit the independent 
dealer by manufacturing and ‘selling con- 
sumer direct.” 

Santa Rosa: “Factory-owned tire stores 
Sell at prices below those charged to retail 
stores.“ 

Tracy: “I am a Firestone dealer. Most 
major tire companies have their own com- 
pany operated stores in competition with 
dealers.” 

COLORADO 

Cortez: “Factory-owned stores receive 
special discounts on tires sometimes weeks 
before independent stores.” 

Durango: “I have a Firestone Dealer Store, 
company-owned store out of Denver sell all 
the ‘off the highway tires’ to contractors in 
my territory.” 


July 24 


Grand Junction: “Firestone factory store 
* © + can sell cheaper than the independent 
because of volume.“ 

Gurly: “Co-ops, discount houses, factory- 
owned stores. Firestone (I am a Firestone 
dealer).“ 

Kiowa: “Factory-owned tire stores selling 
cheaper than I can buy from them,” 

CONNECTICUT 

Danbury: “Tire factory-owned stores sell 
at our cost to retail customers.” 

Meriden: “Petroleum products being sold 
in discount house at far below our cost- 
Antifreeze the same—other automotive 
chemicals, etc. Also, Firestone selling tires 
below our cost in company stores.” 

FLORIDA 

Cocoa: “Major rubber manufacturers 
(such as Goodyear & Firestone) sell direct 
to large accounts such as Ryder Truck Ren- 
tal, Hertz, Bell Telephone, and if independ- 
ent does business with these accounts, be 
is forced to give service free and accept 7 
to 10 percent commissions as profit.” 

Dade City: “Goodyear, Firestone, and all 
oll companies will sell to a consumer at 
lower prices than those I am allowed. 

Hialeah: “Factory-owned store sells for 
less to same accounts than to us as dealer 
for same product, 

Miami: “Tires are sold at prices man! 
times that are at or near our cost. Com- 
pany-owned stores can do so because thé 
parent company is still making a profit 
through manufacturing. 

Orlando: “All major tire companies in 
many Instances sell our customers at thé 
same price as our wholesale. Wholesale au- 
tomotive parts houses retail at wholesale 
prices. International Harvester operates 
local store. They make little or no attempt 
to adhere to their retail prices,” 


GEORGIA 
Milledgeville: “Impossible for us to com“ 
pete with factory-owned tire stores.” 
DAHO 


Boise: “Also in tire business the major 
brands are sold direct to ultimate cons 
at below local dealer costs.” 

Burlet: “Factory subsidized stores, Hood 
tires sold at retall at our costs.” 

Idaho Falls: “Firestone wants more for 
a tire supposedly sold to me wholesale 
they charge a customer for it.” 

Idaho Falls: “Pirestone stores sell a tr? 
at $10.88 and the same tire costs me $11. 

INDIANA 


Union Mills: “Firestone store in Laport? 
claim that they have to meet Goodyear and 
this is the way they work it.” 

IOWA 


Cedar Rapids: “We are forced to buy tires 
from Goodrich and Goodyear who o at 
their own retail stores and undersell us 
retail level on the same products.” 

Oskaloosa: Worst evil—factory retall 
stores, method used to gain business, mis- 
leading advertising and pricing. Why 7 
factories and producers have retail stores 
Packing industry cannot.” 

Waterloo: “Please give examples of untal 
ness—major tire companies through the 
own company-owned stores.” 

KANSAS 


Wichita: “I feel all business should be 
jobber but not both such as (answering ques” 
tion 4). This would be in the tire busine 
When they have tire sales, their sale pries 
is very little above an independent deal 8 
cost, This pertains to Goodyear, Pireston 
stores.” 

LOUISIANA 

Alexandria: “Rubber company stores—thed 
are interested mn the 20-25 percent manu, 
facturing profit the stores can rate 8 
no profit or even lose a small amount con 
sistently.” 


1963 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Fitchburg: Firestone tires—selling of tires 
at retail close to the wholesale price which 
pay. Unfair competitive advantage in 
buying brake linings, mufflers, etc„ etc.” 
MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids: “Prices given at tire stores 
to public, same prices are our wholesale.” 


MINNESOTA 


Conger: We are wholesalers of Firestone 
tires, yet their stores can apparently under- 
zell us on all items, State, county, local gov- 
erument bids by major ofl companies are 
tidiculous—their bids for county, city, State 

mess are usually at about, or under our 
ying price.” 

Faribault: "Factory stores do not have to 
‘how a profit on the local level, so merchan- 

is dumped to them. Firestone and 
ich seem to be worst offenders.” 
MISSISSIPPI 


Greenwood: “Goodyear and Goodrich both 
have factory-owned stores in our town and 
they sell tires direct to consumers at or near 
the same price they sell us as their dealers. 
All of the major oli companies have a policy 
Sf selling direct to consumers in transport 

at a price below our price as jobbers.” 

Hattiesburg: “Company-owned stores sell 
&t low margins of profit or make their profit 
at manufacturing level.” : 

Vicksburg: “Goodrich, Firestone, and 

year company stores selling tires at ap- 
Proximately our cost.“ 
MISSOURI 
St. Joseph: Tire companies sell from fac- 
-owned stores to anyone with money to 
buy, nt wholesale prices.” 
MONTANA 


Billings: “Factory outlets on items such as 
batteries, and automotive accessories.“ 
Glendive: “Goodyear sends an out-of-town 
dealer or their own factory representative 
into this area selling truck tires to fleets at 
Ret State price, way below my cost and that 
bes their Jocal Goodyear dealer. I sell General 
s." 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha: "The large tire companies have 
Used the same advertising mats throughout 
® country. Price competition and wages 
cannot be the same, but their advertised price 
the same whether it be in Lincoln, Nebr., or 
ew York City. Also, they are in competition 
With all that sell their tires.” 


NEVADA 
Reno: “I quit selling truck tires because 
the manufacturers were selling direct to large 
truckers.” 
NEW MEXICO 
Farmington: “General Tire and Rubber 
Co. quoting and selling below our cost 
through local owned store.” 
; NEW YORK 
Rochester: “Firestone Rubber Co. has own 
Store, sells me tires, and competes against me 
th lower prices for the same market.” 
NORTH CAROLINA 
bevidlesboro: “Truck tire sales to fleets at 
low dealer prices,” 
onto 
Edgerton: “Company tire stores have extra 
tiscount to work on. Also some off brand 
ires sold as husky, rugged, long wearing, will 
measure 1 to 3 inches smaller than name 
ings but still have the same size mark- 
Kent: “Tire ‘company stores are in direct 
Competition with dealers. Holiday tire sales 
Advertised for less than $1 more than 
at a small dealer must pay.” 
OKLAHOMA 
Duncan: “The tire companies run a spe- 
u most of the time on these tires taking 
ies our profit except about enough to pay the 
for mounting. For example, we sell 
year tires and on a special $10.77 tire we 
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only make approximately $1.33 which is all 
absorbed in labor and equipment.” 
OREGON 
Ashland: “Perhaps unfair is slightly in- 
correct—but in this area, tire companies 
have taken over the tire shops (two or three 
instances) and can sell at any price. They 
stress volume * * * competition is tough. 
Competition from factory-owned shops in 
this area (Jackson County) is very stif. We 
quote a price later find the big store quotes 
a much lesser price—usually less than our 
cost. Most often this is a “beginning of the 
season” price—for a short time only. Note 
advertised—quoted at source of supply. To 
truckers this is so important—in lowering 
operating costs. We just cannot and do not 
attempt to meet these prices.” 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Greensburg: “When Firestone advertises 
tires at a price just above our cost, with 
little or no extra discount to us, we lose 
money when we have to meet these prices.” 

Kittanning: “Firestone Rubber Co., sells 
truck tires at prices below our cost. Mont- 
gomery Ward sells many items with their 
own brand name on but the item is the same 
and made by the same manufacturer our 
item is made. We believe it is extremely 
unfair competition for a company-owned 
outlet such as Firestone, Goodyear, Goodrich 
and other rubber companies to be in a retail 
business in competition with others who are 
strictly on a retail basis. When we suffer a 
loss it is real; when these people have a loss 
at one of their outlets is is absorbed into the 
manufacturing cost, When business is bad 
they sell at prices below our costs consist- 
ently. However, they always deny this when 
accused of it. With our present bookkeep- 
ing methods the truth is quite difficult to 
prove. However invoices are available to 
show from customers that have purchased 
at these prices. It is wrong for any manu- 
facturing company to be in the retall busi- 
ness competing with those who must pur- 
chase their goods and try to sell at the same 
level the manufacturer does through these 
outlets.” 

Pittsburgh: “Our supplier, Goodyear Tire, 
has five company operated stores and 
through their combined advertising set the 
price on tires. Their profit is low and often 
these stores operate in the red. There 
has been a continuing trend in the last 5 
years to produce a cheaper tire—to do this 
quality has suffered and today there are 
many tires being sold that are not safe on 
the high-speed highways. The constant ad- 
vertising of low tire prices makes our task 
of selling quality and safety a hard one, and 
lowers our margins.” 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


Webster: “Factory-owned stores sell their 
products at very near our cost, they care 
abgut volume, not profit.” 

TEXAS 

Big Spring: “Through competition of tire 
stores who are now selling comparative serv- 
ices—Goodyear, Firestone, etc, not only deal 
in tires but are in muffler, tailpipe, front 
end, wheel balancing business. While not 
strictly unfair, it does reduce our rightful 
business. Furthering implementing remarks 
on question No. 4, we find that most of the 
major service stations are now vying for the 
customer's dollar, and with less facilities and 
personnel than we. We have been in this 
locale for over 27 years, and through the years 
have attempted to set up a service depart- 
ment, full inventory of good equipment, 
trained, competent mechanics, and find that 
the general public in trying to get. “some- 
thing for nothing” avail themselves to these 
places where they cannot get proper service. 
We feel that the function of a service station 
is to dispense oil, grease, but also feel that 
any major and most minor repairs should 


augment his profit 
nothing we can do 
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garage—but we do feel that someway we 
should be able to combat the so-called 
service departments installed in one- or 
two-man service stations.” 

Dallas: “Service stations buy tires on a 
key dealer discount and factory owned stores 
buy and sell at fleet discounts, therefore they 
can sell tires at below key dealer prices and 
still make money where we can't.“ 

El Paso: Moog Industries of St. Louls has 
begun selling major tire companies on direct 
basis at our cost prices, who in turn supply 
the local retail outlets which takes this busi- 
ness from local Jobbers like ourselves.” 

Ft. Worth: “Retail tire sales made at our 
cost by both Firestone and Goodyear.” 

Pasadena: “I am a Firestone tire dealer. 
It’s impossible to meet them. They manu- 
facture, distribute, wholesale, and retail; 
how can you beat them or meet some?” 


VIRGINIA 


Staunton: “Goodyear, Goodrich, Firestone 
stores—company owned—new tire sales made 
to consumers below my costs. Cut recap 
prices to dealers and consumers that leaves 
a poor profit if you are competitive. You 
lose the business if you are not competi- 
tive. * * * Dealer recap discounts have been 
raised from 40 to 50 percent. Some cases 50 
plus 10 percent by Goodrich. All size winter 
recaps are advertised $12.12 plus tax. Regu- 
lar treads at $8.88 plus tax. * * * Firestone 
and Goodrich have just published a new re- 
cap lst 10 or 15 percent under the old list 
prices. There is no reduction in cost of rub- 
ber or materials to justify a cut. They are 
still quoting a 50-percent discount to dealers 
on this lower list. I used to have 50 or 60 
percent of dealer business in this town. I 
now have about 10 percent if not less. 
After 30 years (since March 1933) I am seri- 
ously considering getting out of the rat race 
and let the rats fight it out.“ 

Unionville: The biggest plug for tire denl- 
ers would be stop manufacturing in the re- 
tall business and also have tires marked ac- 
cording to standards so the public would 
know what you're selling.” 

Warsaw: “Our supplier is worst competi- 
tion, Goodyear Tire.“ . 


WASHINGTON 


Monroe: “Tire companies sell below our 
wholesale.” 

Seattle: "I have been associated with the 
tire industry in various capacities over the 
past 14 years and feel qualified to analyze 
some of its ills. I have a firm conviction 
that our large corporation officials have a 
warped attitude about progress. Certainly 
they are pressed by competition but they 
can't justify their own conduct by this stand. 
We have found it almost impossible to sell to 
large users of tires because of direct con- 
tracts of the rubber companies or their stores. 
In fact, we have a problem selling the public 
good merchandise when the major producers 
of our products advertise “turnpike proved 
tires” for $7.95. This is an outrageous lie. 
This thing is as ill as selling guns to chil- 
dren to play with. I wonder how many of our 
people are killed by our ethical manufac- 
turers?” 

Sedro Woolley: “Factor-owned tire stores 
have been a sore in local competition. 
Our suppliers have been our competitors.” 

Snohomish: “Factory-owned stores, pric- 
ing and promotion sales at or near our cost 
of the same tires.” 

Vancouver: “Factory-owned tire stores sell 
some tires so cheap that to compete I must 
sell a $15 tire for a 50-cent gross profit. Some 
battery companies are selling batteries 
through large stores which are selling 
them for $12.95. At this price the batteries 
are too low a capacity for the automobile and 
cause undue electrical troubles.” 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bluefield: “Company store, Goodyear, very 
low prices, new tires and recapping. 
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WISCONSIN 


Deerbrook: “Affected by unfair prices or 
policies originating with manufacturer 
Tires, company-owned implement tsores.“ 

Oshkosh: “By wholesale houses selling 
tires to my customers at my cost or lower. 
Goodyear and Firestone.” 

Porterfield: “Our Goodyear-owned store 
here sells wholesale and retail out of the 
same store and their retail price at many 
times is only 5 percent above dealer cost. 
We should have laws to stop the wholesale 
and retail sales in the same store. Just in 
case you people in Washington don't know 
what conditions are for small business, and 
I don't think you do—I would like to say I 
have been in the garage business since 1923 
in a small town and what was once a good 
farming community. Now two-thirds of our 
farms are in the soil bank. I employ three 
mechanics and have plenty of work but each 
year it is getting less and less.” 

Again, the National Federation through 
its nationwide membership became aware of 
the rank discrimination on excise taxes as 
it applied to tax levy on stocks of tires 
and tubes in the inventories of independent 
tire sales and servicing institutions versus 
company-owned stores where the independ- 
ent was obligated for the tax immediately 
on receipt of invoice from his supplier while 
the stocks of tires and tubes on hand in 
the company-owned stores were exempt from 
the tax until sold to the ultimate consumer. 

You will recall that I brought to the at- 
tention of the committee, in the early part 
of my testimony, reference to this rank dis- 
crimination and again repeated polls were 
made of our nationwide membership on the 
proposition, presenting neutral arguments 
for and against the proposition, and in each 
and every instance these repeated polls dis- 
closed a tremendous majority favoring cor- 
rection of this discrimination. 

Extensive public hearings were held time 
and again before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and strange as it may seem spokes- 
men for the tire manufacturers, large and 
small, opposed any correction under one alibi 
or another. To the everlasting credit of 
the Ways and Means Committee, by unan- 
imous action in the first instance they re- 
ported the bill to the floor for unanimous 
consent in the closing days of the 86th 
Congress, and the action was blocked by 
one Member opposing unanimous consent. 

Then to the everlasting credit of 
the Ways and Means Committee in the 87th 
Congress, Ist session they again took unani- 
mouse action in reporting the measure to the 
floor of the House, and further, to the ever- 

credit of the House itself unanimous 
approval to the legislation was given on Sep- 
tember 19, 1961. 

It is interesting to note that in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of November 2, 1962, the 
Chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the Honorable W aus Mutts, in re- 
porting the overall action of his committee, 
which included H.R. 222 by Mr. Harrison of 
Virginia, passed House September 19, 1961, 
said: 


“The bill was reported unanimously by the 
committee. Under present law the tax is 
imposed at the time the tires or inner tubes 
are sold by the manufacturer, producer or 
importer. In the case of manufacturers 
maintaining their own retail stores or retail 
outlets, this means that no tax is imposed 
until the manufacturer makes a sale at re- 
tail, that is, to the consumer. - 

“The Committee on Ways and Means was 
advised that independent tire dealers may 
have as much as 15 percent of their inventory 
investment tied up in these taxes, while their 
competitors, the manufacturers with their 
own retail outlets, need make no such in- 
vestment.” 

The bill, after passage by the House auto- 
matically was referred to Senate Finance and 
it is regretted to state died in committee at 
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the end of the 2d session, 87th Congress, al- 
though it must be understood that the Com- 
mittee on Finance had also held public hear- 
ings time and time again and had full knowl- 
edge of this tax discrimination. 

It is interesting to note that some authori- 
ties both in the economic and educational 
field have stated to me personally that they 
were amazed that such a condition could 
exist in tax discrimination. 

This is one of the many privileges and con- 
cessions enjoyed by major producers in the 
rubber tire industry through its operation 
in dual distribution, so you can draw your 
own conclusion what other major conces- 
sions the producer makes to his own stores 
and denies to the independent. 

It is interesting to note, and to your 
credit, Mr. Chairman, you have voluntarily 
recognized this situation and introduced in 
this Congress legislation similar to that voted 
by the House unanimously in September, 
1961. Similar action was taken in the Sen- 
ate by Senator PauL Douctas after a close 
study. 

Mr. Chairman, to keep the record straight 
as to the overall operation of the National 
Federation of Independent Business its na- 
tionwide membership, which comprises in- 
dependent business of ail descriptions, by 
majority vote of its members has recognized 
the rank discrimination in the excise tax 
levy, and in the most recent poll of its mem- 
bers (mandate No. 280), the results of the 
poll appearing in mandate No. 281 disclosed; 
81 percent for, 15 percent against, 4 percent 
no vote. 

Due to the ever-increasing problems as re- 
ported by independent members of the rub- 
ber tire industry, and following out the 
keystone of the federation’s operations for 
fullest enforcement of the antitrust laws it 
Was our exclusive action early in 1947, 
through the cooperation of the House Small 
Business Committee then headed by the 
Honorable Walter Ploeser, that for the first 
time in the history of the Robinson-Patman 
Act action was instituted by the Federal 
Trade Commission to bring into effect the 
quantity discount proviso for the rubber tire 
industry, 

When the rule was announced by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and their action all 
in keeping with the intent of the law (public 
hearings), it will be found that the federa- 
tion and a militant group, few In number, 
of independent tire sales and services, inter- 
vened in the Federal court action for the 
court to sustain the rule of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Recently we received a communication 
from a prominent, well informed member in 
independent tire dealer ranks, in which he 
stated that to enjoy the maximum discount 
from his supplier he made a quantity pur- 
chase of inner tubes and he found that the 
company-owned store, his competition, was 
able to sell to his customers a single tube 
at the price the independent had to pay for 
buying in quantity. In fact, he added, he 
would have been much better off to confine 
his purchases for the tube to the company- 
owned store—that would reduce his invest- 
ment in quantity purchases. 

He followed through a little later on with 
an invoice given to one of his customers from 
& company-owned store in his area, where 
on the invoice itself was a specific mileage 
guarentee written out. As he stated in his 
communication: “How could he or any other 
efficient independent attempt to compete 
under such conditions.” 

This is not a single case. Incidents like 
the above are quite common. I state this 
due to my 54 years experience in that indus- 
try in my dual capacity appearing before 
this committee today. 

Concluding, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, there is a more serious 

in the overall situation as it applies 
to that important commodity—tires, tubes, 
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and services, which plays no minor part in 
our overall transportation field, today more 
than ever—and the ever-increasing need fof 
competent experienced independents to re- 
main in the tire sales and servicing field. 

To confirm this opinion—one of the lead- 
ing railroad executives in the Nation, the 
Honorable William M. Jeffers, then presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific Railroad, on loan 
to the Government during the war period 
and in charge of the overall rubber program. 
made this statement at a public hearing be- 
fore the Senate Small Business Committee 
and also the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee: 

“Now, you ask me as to my view on the 
bill, My view is this: I hold no brief for the 
big rubber companies. I think it is impor- 
tant and imperative that the independent be 
permitted to operate. * * * 

“At the same time it is equally important 
that we keep this country on rubber. That 
must be done because failure to keep this 
country on rubber, to my mind, would be 
equal to a military disaster, and maybe 
more than that.” 

This is an important major observation 
and the warning should not be ignored. The 
failure to keep healthy, efficient, competent 
independents in the rubber tire sales and 
servicing field to render the due service for 
all types of users of the products could act 
as a boomerang to the Nation’s welfare, 
forbidding, we should ever face another 
World War. 

It is our recommendation, if there are to 
be any remaining independents in the rub- 
ber tire industry, that two actions be taken 
by the Congress: 

1. Enactment of S. 1107, 1108 introduced 
by Senator Lone, of Louisiana, and compen 
lon bills H.R. 3562, 3559 introduced by the 
chairman of your subcommittee, the Honor- 
able JAMES ROOSEVELT. 

The poll just completed of our nation- 
wide membership on the bills in question. 
disclosed: 69 percent for, 28 percent against, 
3 percent no vote. 

2. Affirmative action by the Congress on 
the rubber tires bill, S. 542, Introduced bY 
Senator Mercatr, and HR. 560 introduced 
by Congressman MULTER, 

This bill would provide for complete di- 
vorcement of the tire manufacturer in thé 
retail field. 

To the everlasting credit of the nation- 
wide membership of the federation they 
have repeatedly voted in the affirmative n 
favor of this legislation. 


Activities of the Peace Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, IR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, Mr. 
President, we are all aware of the won 
derful work that the Peace Corps has 
done abroad. I wonder if we are 35 
aware of what the Peace Corps has done 
to attitudes here at home. I think this 
country has undergone a change in 
mental attitude since the emergence of 
the Peace Corps idea here in 1960, Peo 
ple are increasingly aware of the prob” 
lems faced by other peoples of the world, 
I see this exemplified in desire of our fel” 
low citizens to join the Corps, or, unable 
to do that, participate in some other 
similar activity. i 
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I find it particularly gratifying to 
learn of the determination of some of my 
fellow citizens of New Jersey to grapple 
With some of the problems facing other 
Nations of the world. They have joined 
or initiated different projects that will 
enable them to gain a better understand- 

of these problems. I feel that these 
Projects are particularly worthwhile in 
that the participants are taking part at 
their own initiative. I would like to 
bring to the attention of the Senate three 
Cases in which the citizens of New Jersey 
are embarking on such projects. 

Rutgers—the State university—was 
Tecently the host of 300 participants in 
the “Crossroads Africa” program. These 
Students, financing half the cost of the 

themselves, participated in a train- 

program prior to their departure for 
Africa. Upon arrival in Africa, they will 
help in the construction of much needed 
Schools, clinics, community centers, and 
the like. New Jersey is honored to have 
15 of her students participating in the 
Program 


On another front, I had brought to my 
attention the story of Mr. Jerry Leopaldi, 
dent of Local 447, International 
Union of Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO, 
Who is in the process of developing a 
Labor Peace Corps.” The purpose of 
organization is to supply a source 
Of skilled labor for construction projects 
ih Latin American countries. The peo- 
ble participating would volunteer their 
Services during their vacations or by 
leaves of absence from their pres- 
ent jobs. The project will be financed 
labor unions, business organizations, 
and private individuals. 
Still another project of a similar na- 
is that undertaken by George 
Keenen, of Stoneleigh Park, N.J., and 13 
er youths and a priest from Notre 
University. These students, hav- 
raised the money for the trip them- 
Selves, are now in Tacambaro, Mexico, 
& small mountain village 200 miles south 
of Mexico City. They will concentrate 
on the installment of the first plumb- 
system the village has ever seen, the 
lishment of a small library, and 
Working with the Mexican families. 
All of these men have donated their 
at great sacrifice to themselves. I 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that articles from a recent issue of the 
Newark, N.J., Evening News, the July 4 
e of the Advocate, the Diocesan Paper 
Of Newark and Paterson, N.J., and the 
June 11 issue of the Elizabeth, NJ., 
y Journal concerning these projects 
respectively be placed in the RECORD. 
ere being no objection, the articles 
Were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
88 follows: 

[Prom the Newark (NJ.) Evening News] 
ANswm TO PREJUDICE—THRER HUNDRED ON 
War ro Arnica To BUTLD SCHOOLS, CLINICS 
(By Jerome Aumente) 

New Brunswick.—With the American im- 
âge tarnished by current racial outbreaks, a 
1 force of young Americans—including 

5 from New Jersey today begin leaving for 
ca to counterbalance the negative im- 

Pressions. 

Aber include approximately 300 college 

Udents, leaders, and teachers from around 
on country who are part of “Operations 

rossroads Africa.” They will work this 

in 20 African countries on construc- 
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tion of schools and clinics and in teacher 
training programs, 

Last week, they gathered at Douglass Col- 
lege for an orientation program which in- 
cluded lectures, discussions, social gatherings 
with United Nations delegates from African 
countries, and a talk by Roy Wilkins, execu- 
tive director of the NAACP. 

Len Jefferies, 26, of 1 West Alpine Street, 
Newark, will lead college students in Gui- 
nea who will complete a youth center in the 
mountain town of Mamou, He recently re- 
turned from Africa after setting up proj- 
ects in French-speaking African countries. 

“It's a chance to contribute something 
material as well as spiritual. It’s a way of 
convincing people that we mean what we say 
about friendship,” Judy Rogers, 20, of 195 
Park Street, East Orange, explained. 

Judy is going to Sierra Leone and will build 
a youth center outside the town of Bo. Stu- 
dents at Dickinson College, Pennsylvania, 
where she is a junior majoring in sociology, 
held a dance to raise funds for her $900 share 
of the $2,200 cost of sending each participant. 
Teachers from her elementary school in East 
Orange also contributed. 

An English major at Kenyon College, Ohio, 
Richard Passoth, 20, of 6 Newman Road, 
Upper Montclair, is going to Sierra Leone to 
work on a building project. 

What will he say to Africans if they ask 
about the current racial tensions here? 

“We've been told to be honest and not 
say ‘well, you have problems, too.’ if things 
don't go smoothly.” He will tell the Afri- 
cans. “That is to be expected with any 
change of social conditions.” 

“We have as much to gain from them as 
they from us,” Robert Spellman, 21, of 46 
South 7th Street, Newark, said. “Life is just 
a series of contributions. What you learn, 
you should contribute.” 

Spellman, who will help complete a train- 
ing center in Oldonyo Sambu, Tanganyika, 
received some of the funds for his trip from 
the students and faculty of Virginia State 
College from which he graduated. Civic 
clubs in Newark also contributed. Spellman 
will teach art in the Jersey City school sys- 
tem when he returns. 

Geoffrey Malone, 20, of 35 Girard Place, 
Newark, a Rutgers senior majoring in biology, 
will go to Ethiopia to help build a three room 
extension to a school house with funds raised 
by African agricultural students in Alemaya. 

Beryl Goldberg, 21, of 105 Mapes Avenue, 
Newark, a Douglass College political science 
major, is going to Sierra Leone. Asked if 
she had any trepidations about doing mason 
work, she said: I've worked as a waitress in 
hotels and that’s hard labor of a sort also.” 

“I was fortunate in selling almost the 
whole town of Belleville on this.” Gil Sher- 
man, 20, of 224 Mill Street, Belleville, said. 
He won the support of Belleville civic clubs to 
raise money for his share of the trip to 
Guinea. 


[Prom the Advocate, July 4, 1963] 


Wao Is Mr NEIGHBOR— VERONA MAN PLANS 
LABOR PEACE Corps 
(By Ed Woodward) 

Nurtxx.— Who is my neighbor?” asked 
Jerry Leopaldi of Verona, a man who deems 
that a vital question which demands action 
as well as a well-considered answer. 

In terms of loving and helping, “most peo- 
ple think their neighbor is the woman down 
the street whose children they took care of 
while she was having a baby, or the fellow 
whose lawn they cut while he was sick,” he 
replied to himself. 

“But, there is more depth to the concept 
of who is your neighbor,” added a man whose 
thoughts these days are reaching out to his 
Latin American neighbors in their hour of 
need, 

Leopaldi is president of Local 447, Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Workers, AFI 
CIO, of ITT Federal Labs here and guiding 
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hand behind a proposed Labor Peace Corps. 

The program, as Leopaldi sees it, would 
provide money and men for projects which 
will help various countries in Latin America 
and simultaneously combat communism. 
He is working toward the establishment of 
some type of labor committee or private 
foundation which can administer the pro- 
gram. 

He expects this organization to be backed 
by labor, industry, and private individuals. 
It would select sites for projects—hospitals, 
clinics, schools or the like—and supply con- 
struction funds along with labor experts to 
supervise the work and provide a “people-to- 
people” contact which Leopaldi calls in- 
dispensible.” 

The men would go to Latin America either 
on their vacations or on an extended leave 
of absence. There's no worry about having 
the men.“ Leopaldi said with assurance, “I’ve 
got a list of volunteers who have been bother- 
ing me to tell them when they can go.” 

As for the other important ingredient, 
money, Leopaldi has a number of pledges of 
funds from various unions and he antici- 
pates no difficulty in swelling the total once 
definite plans are determined. 

Such plans may become more concrete this 
month when a meeting of interested par- 
ties—including national labor leaders such as 
IUE President James Carey—is held. “We'll 
structure a committee,” Leopaldi explained, 
“and appoint a group to select a pilot project, 
which we can get off the ground in a very 
short time.” 

Finding the projects will be unnecessary 
since Leopaldi has done a great deal of re- 
search on this point. He recently met 
Bishop Gennaro M. Prata, S.D.B., Auxillary 
Bishop of La Paz, Bolivia, and received an 
extensive outline of needs in that country. 

Two motives should strengthen the back- 
ing of this Labor Peace Corps, according to 
Leopaldi. “We will be doing it out of Chris- 
tian charity to help eliminate poverty,” he 
said, “and we'll be fighting to check the 
spread of communism.” 

He has been working on the idea for more 
than a year, ever since he heard Rev. 
Frederick Haggerty, M.M., a Maryknoll mis- 
sionary, discuss poverty in Latin America at 
a meeting of the Holy Name Society in Our 
Lady of the Lake Parish. 

“I started adding up all the things I had 
read and heard about: Castro's rise in Cuba, 
a government survey which showed strong 
anti-American feeling in Latin America, the 
stoning of Vice President Nixon, the wonder- 
ful reaction to a group of boys from this 
area who went to Mexico last year. 

Those boys had nothing to gain, they had 
no selfish motives. And they didn’t have the 
skills that the millions of people in labor 
have. So, I started working on this idea,” he 
said, 

Originally, he proposed an auxiliary to the 
Peace Corps. It would be a pool of crafts- 
men available on their vacations to go any- 
where that they might be needed by the 
Peace Corps for specific tasks for short 
periods. 

Peace Corps officials indicated that they 
like the plan, but it would be impossible 
under present legislation which makes 2 
years service mandatory. Leopaldi said there 
is some talk of submitting legislation which 
would make an auxiliary possible. 

However, he’s not waiting for that and 
he’s proceeding with a Labor Peace Corps” 
which may see American labor contributing 
its knowledge, money, interest, time and love 
to its Latin American neighbors before this 
year is ended. 

[From the Elizabeth (N.J.) Dally Journal, 
June 11, 1963] 


WESTFIELD YOUTH PARTICIPATES IN AID 
Mission To Mxxico 
WEsTFIELD.—Several cars and a truck čar- 
rying 13 youths and a priest, construction 
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equipment, and books left the University of 
Notre Dame campus today on a 2,500-mile 
journey through central and southern 
United States, across Texas, and into Mexico, 

Their destination ls not charming Mexico 
City or attractive Acapulco. Their trip will 
end and their summer will begin when they 
reach the mountain village of Tacambaro, 
200 miles south of Mexico City. 

Among the 13 students is George Keenen 
III. 20 years old, a sophomore, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Keenan, Jr., of 15 Stoneleigh 
Park. And he will bring Westfield to the 
village through Westfield residents who have 
contributed funds, medical supplies, plumb- 
ing equipment, and Interest. 


PLANS FOR HOUSING 


Unlike tourists, the students’ summer will 
be spent building three houses with the first 
plumbing Tacambaro has ever seen, teach- 
ing English in the evenings, setting up a 
small library of easy English and Spanish 
books, and living and working with Mexican 
families. 

The youths are not part of the Peace Corps 
and are not sponsored by the university. 
They are volunteers, who have ralsed their 
own expenses and who have given up good 
summer jobs. 

Moreover, their last 6 months has been 
crammed with preparations. They have been 
studying “If you can’t speak Span- 
ish,” sald George, “half the trip is wasted.” 

At weekly meetings, they also have learned 
the “dos and don'ts” in Mexico. 

NEW SKILLS LEARNED 


And, of course, there were construction 
skills to be mastered. “Most of us,“ said 
„ “are like the ordinary man around 

the house, with a sore left thumb.” 

In the past few months, the leader of their 
group, a philosophy major, has been trying 
to teach plumbing techniques, said George. 
Another has been put in charge of showing 
them pick and shovel methods, and another 
brickwork. 

Most of the young men gave up all other 
outside activities to prepare for the trip. 
George, a graduate of St. Peter's Preparatory 
School, Jersey City, gave up track. 

Although the students will need physical 
stamina in their daily work, they must also 
be ready for the intellectual challenge. As 
George pointed out, Latin America is going 
through social ferment, Most of the coun- 
tries are up for grabs and many ideologies 
are in the race for these countries. 

Therefore, besides the construction of 
three houses, it is the day-to-day contact 
with Mexicans that is important to the Amer- 
ican students. 

TOUCH OF AMERICANA PLANNED 

They plan to give Mexicans unusual de- 
tails of American life. They have also 
learned Mexican songs and the national an- 
them. Several of the students play the 
guitar and they hope to put on skits, a pop- 
ular pastime in Mexico. 

Undoubtedly, the Fighting Irish of Notre 
Dame will run off a few scrimmages with the 
Mexicans. 

George, who has been accepted for the 
Holy Cross Fathers Seminar, Stonehill Col- 
lege, North Easton, Mass., and who hopes to 
become a missionary priest, appealed to the 
people of Westfield for funds and material 
as part of a two-way exchange program. 
About $8,000 was needed for the trip for a 
group of students going fo Peru. The stu- 
dents raised the funds from all over the 
country. 

“Perhaps I am an idealist,” said George, 
“but, of course, the response from Westfield 
didn’t approach expectations. The money 
came to about $50, plus some supplies.” 

ONE RESPONSE PLEASING 

He said, however, that one letter from a 
Westfield resident made the appeal a suc- 
cess, The letter said: “Please cash this 
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check and keep it In your wallet to make 
life easier for a Mexican famlly.” 

To those who have contributed, he will 
write letters and send a weekly newsletter 
from Mexico. 

He noted that Westfleld is a typical town 
in America—beautiful, happy, blessed. “Ta- 
cambaro,” he said, “is also beautiful and 
happy.” In their own way, these yolunteers 
are trying to make Tacambaro blessed, also. 

George concluded: “I feel that it Is a dis- 
tinctive mark of our generation that we have 
undertaken work such as this and the Peace 
Corps and other volunteer contributions on 
a large scale. It should be of some assur- 
ance to those who ridicule those our age.” 


Hon. John Hamlin Folger 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 
OF VIRGINIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
learned of the passing on July 19, of the 
Honorable John Hamlin Folger, formerly 
a Representative in the U.S. Congress 
from the Fifth District of North Caro- 
lina, a seat now being so ably and effec- 
tively filled by our distinguished col- 
league and my longtime warm personal 
friend, the Honorable RALPH J. SCOTT. 

Former Congressman Folger who was 
a native of Surry County, N.C., was liv- 
ing at Mount Airy in Surry County at the 
time of his passing. Mr. Folger was 
elected to the House of Representatives 
to succeed his brother, the Honorable 
Alonzo Dillard (Lon) Folger, whose 
death occurred on April 30, 1941, as a re- 
sult of an automobile accident in Mount 
Airy. His service in the Congress ex- 
tended from June 14, 1941 to January 3, 
1949. He was not a candidate for re- 
nomination in 1948 and thus voluntarily 
retired from these halls. 

I was closely associated on many oc- 
casions with the late Honorable Fred 
Folger, a son and law partner of the 
Congressman, and thus I had the privi- 
lege and the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted also with the former Con- 
gressman. The Folger law firm enjoyed 
the highest professional reputation for 


“integrity and ability. Their reputation 


in this respect could not be surpassed. 
These gentlemen were among the lead- 
ing lawyers in that section of North 
Carolina and it was in this capacity that 
I became associated with the Folgers and 
came to admire them for their upright- 
ness, their honor and their high stand- 
ards of personal and professional 
conduct. 

The Fifth District of North Carolina 
and the Fifth District of Virginia, which 
I have the honor to represent, are con- 
tiguous for a distance of approximately 
150 miles up and down the North Caro- 
line-Virginia line. In this way, I have 
felt quite close to all who have served in 
Congress from that district in recent 
years and have had the opportunity of 
observing at first hand the high caliber 
of these Representatives and the fine and 
effective work which they did. 
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The people of North Carolina with 
whom I have talked believed in John 
Folger and always referred to him as 3 
dedicated public servant, who was inter- 
ested not only in his political party, but 
who was interested in the welfare of the 
country. His reputation extended far 
beyond the confines of the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of North Carolina. 
He was well and favorably known in 
many of the counties of the district 
which I have the honor to represent. He 
believed in the true principles of the 
Democratic Party. He was schooled in 
the highest traditions of our Government 
and of our country, and stood willing at 
all times to do whatever was necessary 
to promote good government in his State 
and in his Nation. We have to few such 
men left. 

John H. Folger will be greatly missed 
by a host of friends and admirers. 1 
know that his work will be appreciated 
for many years to come, and his memory 
will be cherished not only by his widow 
and children and grandchildren, but by 
many hundreds and thousands of others 
who knew and understood and apprecl- 
ated his true manly worth and great no- 
bility of character. 


Go Back to Taw on Making Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, thé 
Tallahassee Democrat, of Tallahassee, 
Fla., has printed in the July 14, 1963, 
issue an interesting and important edi- 
torial column by Mr. Malcolm B. John- 
son entitled “Go Back to Taw on Making 
Law.” Also included in this issue of thé 
Tallahassee Democrat is another excel- 
lent column by Mr. Lawrence Fertig en- 
titled Property-Holding Is Human 
Right.” In view of the fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that both of these columns are 
concerned with the civil rights legisla- 
tion pending in the Commerce Commit- 
tee, I ask unanimous consent that both 
of these columns be printed in the Ap“ 
pendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the columns 
were ordered to be printed in the Recor 
as follows: 

Go Back ro Taw on MAKING Law 
(By Malcolm B. Johnson) 


WASHINGTON —Seldom defined, but alway? 
underlying the debate here over the exten 
of Federal supervision of the private rights 
of men, is the most divisive political question 
of our generation; Who makes the laws 
the land? 

True labels are hard to find and harder kas 
attach, but it plts the theory of constitu 
tional elasticity versus rigidity, the so-called 
activist in jurisprudence against the con 
servative. 

There are those of us who maintain the 
Constitution means what it says, that 
Constitution, and the laws * * made i” 
pursuance thereof * * * shall be the Su 
preme law of the land until they are 
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changed in accordance with the rules for 
Change outlined as part of the Constitution. 

Opposed to us, are those who say the Su- 
Preme Court has authority to interpret the 
Constitution, so the Supreme Court finally 
and actually makes the law of the land— 
shifting it from one position to another with 
Changes in times, customs, prevailing politi- 
dal philosophy and the varying judgment of 
a transitory Court personnel. 

The difference of opinion has been clear cut 
here for so long that it seems to be taken for 
granted as a basic conflict that won't be set- 
tled (yet it must be settled). 

The contending sides seem to start each 
Struggle with tacit acceptance of the cleay- 
age, and move promptly to the more im- 
Medlately decisive arguments on a political 
Problem—often leading us, and sometimes 
themselves, down sidepaths into traps and 

bles. 

The Senate Committee on Commerce came 
close to basics during hearings last week on 
the Kennedy bill to prohibit discrimination 
against races by private business operators. 
But the arguments mostly involved whether 
the bill should be based on the constitutional 
authority of Congress to regulate interstate 
Commerce, or on the 14th amendment guar- 
antee of equal protection of the law to all 
Citizens, regardless of race. 

QUESTIONS REVEAL PHILOSOPHY 

Now, this is a dandy discussion for the 

lawyers (and pertinent, too, because the 
erce Committee only has jurisdiction 

the bill affects interstate commerce). It’s 
tempting to step into the debate at any one 
= sd Gowen points attractive to editorial com- 

But, to stick to the theme, it is necessary 

Teport merely that the Kennedys chose to 
their public accommodations bill on 

e interstate commerce clause of the Con- 
Stitution because the Supreme Court ruled, 

ck in 1883, that had no authority 

Pass a similar law under the 14th amend- 
Ment. 

The clear division was shown by question- 

of Assistant Attorney General Burke 
Marshall by Senators THurMonp, of South 
Carolina, EncLE, of California, and PASTORE, 
ot Rhode Island. 

Marshall had explained the strategy of 
basing the bill on the commerce clause to 
&void the risk of having the Supreme Court 
it out on the basis of the 80-year-old 
Mun that it was not permissable under the 

4th amendment. Personally, he said, he 
didn't think it made much difference be- 
Cause he feels the 1963 Supreme Court 
d approve the bill regardless of its basis. 
Senator Tuurmonp asked why the 1963 
shouldn't follow the 1883 Court's in- 
CrPretation of the Constitution. “The 
stitution hasn't changed, has it?” 
No, Senator,“ the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
Stal replied, “but the country has changed, 
— Court has changed, the law has de- 
telt bed —and he said flatly that's how he 

t it should be, which put him squarely in 

© front row of the “activist” school. 

HISTORIC ROAD TO TYRANNY 


9 Senator ENdLx, who supports the bill based 
5 the commerce clause, expressed misglv- 
5 Es about having to vote for one that would 
Aer to be unconstitutional under the 

Supreme Court decision—the i4th 
amendment. 

Not Senator Pastore. He sald Congress 
und d march boldly into the legislation 
tt ae any and all possible constitutional au- 

palo E 
win ny can’t we hope the Supreme Court 

reverse itself, as it did in the school 
ae ?" he asked. (And nobody bothered to 
of wer, because the politico-judiclal facts 
life are well known here.) 
Sen ht there is the biggest question of our 
of “ration: If the Constitution is the law 
the land, can the Supreme Court make it 
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permit something today that wasn't permit- 
ted under the same working 80 years, or 80 
days ago? 

Nearly everyone agrees the Supreme Court, 
of necessity, has the authority to interpret 
the Constitution in deciding whether an act 
or an action is within bounds. From that 
agreement, it is easy to slide into a feeling 
that the powers to interpret carries the au- 
thority to change interpretations—particu- 
larly if the change is in line with your think- 


ing. 

But why have a Constitution laying down 
the rules for representative government if 
we allow five or nine men, appointed for 
life, to read it as they see fit, reversing them- 
selves and their predecessors at will? 

That, historically, has been the road to 
tyranny, even when it began with benign 
and enlightened judicial decrees. Our Eng- 
lish forebears had to abolish the Court of 
the Star Chamber (despite its early dedica- 
tion to true justice) when it became too 
much a prerogative court, enforcing procla- 
mations of the King which created offenses 
“not known to law” and regulating trade, 
publications and conduct of municipal elec- 
tions. Some of our most sacred rights were 
obtained and strengthened by the act abol- 
ishing this court. 

ONE SENSIBLE ANSWER 


But, since we permit and approve inter- 
pretation, how can we avoid changes of in- 
terpretation by new minds in new times? 
Only one answer makes sense. 

The Supreme Court should be allowed only 
one interpretation of a single point of con- 
stitutional law; and if that interpretation— 
either immediately or eventually—runs 
counter to the popular will, the constitu- 
tional procedures for change should be fol- 
lowed to alter the Constitution to conform to 

will. 

This is not a new theory. It is wrapped 
up in what the lawyers call stare decisis. It 
was well understood for 150 years of our 
constitutional history. The 11th amendment 
was adopted solely to set aside a Supreme 
Court decision on a point of court jurisdic- 
tion, (Incidentally, that’s the only consti- 
tutional change we've ever adopted affecting 
judicial authority, and it reduced it—yet 
court power grows by assumption.) 

The Dred Scott decision declaring that a 
slave was property and could not become a 
citizen, though it helped bring on the Civil 
War, was recognized all through the war un- 
til it was set aside by the 13th amendment 
outlawing slavery. 

The activist doctrine that the Supreme 
Court can make the law of the land say one 
thing today and another tomorrow took over 
at the beginning of the Roosevelt era. 

It's time to go back to taw. The only 
way to do it is to get Congress to stop taking 
the the conflict for granted as a normal way 
of politics, and bring up for full debate and 
submission to the States a constitutional 
amendment clarifyirig the role of the Su- 
preme Court—perhaps writing into the Con- 
stitution the principle of stare decisis, a rule 
that only one interpretation of a point is 
allowed to the Court. 

Otherwise, we'll keep treacherous 
shortcuts, following false and shifting land- 
marks into a judicial wilderness or worse. 


PROPERTY-HOLDING Is HUMAN RIGHT 


(By Lawrence Fertig) 

Once again the false issue of "human rights 
versus property rights” has been dragged into 
the public arena—this time in relation to 
civil rights for Negroes. 

The Negro problem is explosive enough, 
Lord knows, because it is interwoven with 
social attitudes, economic practices, and 
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than a century—"“human rights and prop- 
erty rights.” 

Unwittingly perhaps, this is what the Presi- 
dent did when he used this phrase in an 
attempt to justify the “public accommoda- 
tion” recommendation in his civil rights 
message. 

He proposed that owners of a certain form 
of property—restaurants, lodging houses, 
soda fountains, etc.—be compelled to serve 
customers without restriction. 

This pr is made despite a Supreme 
Court decision of 1883 declaring unconstitu- 
tional an act of Congress which denied prop- 
erty owners the right to select their own 
customers. > 

The administration justifies the proposed 
law by the clause in our Constitution which 
gives the Federal Government power to reg- 
ulate “interstate commerce.” The regula- 
tion of interstate commerce is a pretty flimsy 
excuse for a law which would restrict the use 
of all property of a certain type. 


LIMITATIONS 


Of course there are limitations on the use 
of some private property. As the President 
said, there are now laws about zoning, smoke 
control, etc. But this is hardly justification 
for loading down private property with im- 
portant further restrictions. And it is cer- 
tainly no reason for raising the false issue 
of property rights as distinguished from 
human rights. 

The fact is that there are not two kinds 
of rights, there is only one. Property itself 
is inanimate and has no rights, It is the 
people who own property who have the right 
to enjoy the fruits of their labor. 

When a person saves for a lifetime and 
buys a motel or a restaurant, his human 
right must be considered along with the 
rights of others. In the context of the civil 
rights problem it is the human right of the 
vast number of property owners which 
must be considered as well as the rights 
of those who wish to buy their goods and 
services. 

It is a significant fact that without prop- 
erty rights there can be no human rights. 
Take a look at the Soviet Union or China, 
for example. No one there has a right to 
own productive property. Even the right to 
own a small home is limited. The state 
owns all the means of production, and since 
nothing must interfere with the state’s 
right to use that property as it sees fit, no 
human being has any rights, as opposed to 
the state. 

So the state decides on what people shall 
buy and where they shall live, where they 


shall work and what they shall think and 


say. No one can write a book or paint a 
picture that is objectionable to the state. 
There can be no opposition to the ruling 
hierarchy. 

Since there is no private property no one 
can own a printing press or a radio station 
or a book distributing organization. How 
then can there be any effective public pro- 
test? Plainly when you do away with prop- 
erty rights you do away with human rights. 

The Bill of Rights of the U.S. Constitution 

no distinction between property 
rights and other human rights. Dr. Paul 
Poirot (of the Foundation for Economic 
Education, N. T.) points this out 
in a sparkling booklet, “Property Rights and 
Human Rights.” 
BILL OF RIGHTS 


In the Bill of Rights the ban against un- 
reasonable search and seizure covers “per- 
sons, houses, papers, and effects” without 
any discrimination. 

Furthermore, the Constitution says that 
no person may, without due process of law, 
be deprived of “life, liberty, or property.” 
Note that the authors of our Constitution 
were as concerned about unjustifiably de- 
priving a person of property as they were of 
depriving him of life or liberty. This con- 
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cern for property goes back to the Magna 
Carta. 


The “regulation of interstate commerce” 
used as an excuse in the present case could 
easily become the basis for an administra- 
tion dictating practically everything in in- 
dustry. It could regulate who gets jobs, the 
classification of workers, their wages, etc. 
The use of this excuse now in an attempt to 
solye a difficult social problem is a move in 
this direction, And to raise the false issue 
of property rights versus human rights dur- 
ing the ensuing discussion smacks of 


demagogery. 


Heavy, Heavy Hangs Over the Head of 
Free America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, remember 
the game we used to play as children, 
Heavy, heavy, hangs over your head? 
Somehow, I have that same feeling now 
only it is not a child’s game we are play- 
ing, but we are dealing with the life and 
death of the United States of America. 

Newspapermen and others with whom 
I have talked recently have this same 
fearful foreboding, a feeling of crisis, a 
feeling of frustration never before ex- 
perienced in Washington and, to a man, 
they all trace it to the failures, the inac- 
tion, the bewilderment. of President 
Kennedy and his incompetent ad- 
ministratio 


n. 
Iam convinced, Mr. Speaker, the secu- 
rity of this Nation must be protected by 
a bold and fearless Congress. The ad- 
ministration has proved itself wholly in- 
capable of leadership. Congress must 
begin to set America’s House in order, to 
bring back fiscal. responsibility, to re- 
assert leadership in the world, to erase 
the danger spots which threaten our de- 
struction through either war or sub- 
version. 
Part of what has led to this feeling of 
crisis is outlined in the U.S. News & 
World Report of July 29 on its Newsgram 


page. 

An excerpt from that page follows: 

There's getting to be a crisis feel“ in the 
Washington air. 

Dollar weakness suddenly is out in the 
open. A major blowup could occur at any 
time in the Vietmamese war. Race issues 
remain inflammable. 

Cuba acts as a festering sore that's infect- 
ing Latin America. 

White House technique of seeking to side- 
step troubles seems to solve nothing. It 
simply delays the day of reckoning—a day 
drawing nearer. 

The dollar's troubles are basic. Dollars 
simply are asked to do too much—more than 
any currency can be expected to do and re- 
main “free.” 

Billions in ald are given to the world by 
goodhearted Uncle Sam. More billions then 
go to carry the military burden of rich and 
powerful nations. Dollars have been open 
to all foreign comers to borrow at low inter- 
est rates. 

It’s simply getting to be too much, despite 
all the pats on the back given to the United 
States by those governments that have their 
own burdens eased, 
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A few figures help to show you what's 
been happening. 

In 1950, the outside world held $19.4 bil- 
lion in gold and dollars. The United States, 
at that time, held $28.8 billion in gold, with 
the dollar very strong. 

In 1963, the outside world holds $46.5 
Dillion in gold and dollars. The United 
States holds $15.8 billion in gold. U.S, gold: 
down $7 billion. Foreigners’ claims on 
United States: up $27.1 billion. And: 
Foreign claims are rising fast. 

The dollar today is vulnerable where it 
had been strong. 

The United States, in effect, has the status 
of a debtor where it had enjoyed that of » 
creditor. Debtors tend to be at the mercy 
of creditors, Creditors in this case can call 
on the United States at any time to pay up 
on its debts. 

It’s not a comfortable position, not caus- 
ing a secure feeling. 

So what to do? White House plans are 
several. Borrowing, for one thing, will be 
made a little less easy, a little more expen- 
sive. A credit will be set up in the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund against which 
United States can draw, going deeper into 
debt. A tax, if Congress agrees, will be levied 
on income from dollars put into foreign 
stocks and bonds. Foreign aid will be cut 
somewhat. Military spending of dollars 
abroad also will be reduced moderately. 

Tax on foreign use of dollars is the first 
faint move toward exchange control, toward 
control by Government over the movement 
of capital abroad. 

Travel abroad by Americans is not soon to 
be limited. Businessmen will not be 
restricted in their investments abroad. A 
world superbank from which the United 
States can borrow is to be studied but not 
accepted at this time. 

Devaluation of the dollar, a rise in the 
price of gold, would be the last thing tried. 
That is completely out of present calcula- 
tions. 

Effects of the dollar's growing troubles 
will be uncertain for a time. 

Business at home may become less buoyant 
if borrowing should be made less easy and 
more costly, Mortgage money, however, will 
become more abundant if insurance com- 
panies and others are restrained from invest- 
ing abroad. 

Exports would be hurt if foreign borrowers 
are restricted. 

Canada, the biggest user of U.S. dollars, 
will be hurt badly if the White House 
plan for a tax on dollars going abroad 
actually takes effect. The Canadians, how- 
ever, have wanted to put penalties on U.S. 
investors in their country so the White House 
plan will certainly help them toward that 
goal. 

White House and Congress, though, re- 
main completely out of tune. 

Tax on income from foreign investments 
isn’t more than a 50-50 prospect. 

Tax on income cut will be voted, effective 
January 1, 1964, but it’s to be far different 
from the kind of tax cut and tax reform“ 
the White House asked. 

Civil rights bills, if voted, will be much 
watered down. = 

Congress, although heavily Democratic, 
seems not 5 5 ae the act favorably 
on any major on o rogram the 
President has asked. P 

Employers will not face a law telling them 
whom they must hire. Small businessmen 
are not likely to be made subject to sults in 
Federal court by an individual or by the 
Government in Washington on the ground 
that they tended to discriminate on a basis 
of race or religion. 

President Kennedy is very unlikely to be 
given power to use $70 to $80 billions in Fed- 
eral contracts, loans, grants, guarantees or 
insurance to force either individual busi- 
neasmen or communities to meet conditions 
he lays down. 
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Civil Rights Commission will be extended. 
Community Relations Service probably will 
be created. Voting rights of Negroes may 
be protected more. 

Dollar troubles abroad are matched, in 8 
way, by dollar troubles at home. Balanced 
budgets seem to be as remote for the Gov- 
ernment as ever. 

Budget deficit for year ended June 30, at 
$6.2 billions was smaller than predicted. 
However, it was one more deficit with 
another bigger one ahead. 

The point is that the spending trend of 
Government is strongly upward. 

Eisenhower's last budget involyed spend- 
ing of $81.5 billions. 

Kennedy's budget for year just ended in- 
yolved $92.6 billions in spending. That's & 
rise of $11.1 billions in 2 years, with the 
trend up. 

Kennedy budget for the new year Is $98.8 
billions. It probably will be trimmed some- 
what, but still will be several billions over 
year just ended. 

At some point, United States may face 
the hard task of getting its books in order 
both at home and on a world basis. The 
alternative: eventual inflation. 


Congressional Record Is Read Every Day 
By William S. Steffey of Williamsport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, few peo- 
ple regard the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
the type of journal to be read daily with 
the morning coffee, but William S. Stef- 
fey of Williamsport, Md., finds the 
Recor interesting to read, with or with- 
out coffee. Each day for the past 33 
years, Mr. Steffey has been reading the 
Rrconn as a Means to keep himself in- 
formed of the issues before Congress- 
It is encouraging to know that Mr. Stef- 
fey has taken the initiative to read the 
Recorp. He is living testimony to the 
American ideal of a well-informed cit- 
Wen. For once at least, Mr. Steffey 
will be able to thumb through the Ap- 
pendix and read something about him- 
self. 

The following article from the Hagers- 
town Daily Mail describes Mr. Steffey's 
pastime: 

ConcrrsstonaL Recorp Is Reap Every Dar 
By WII LIan S. Srerrey or WILLIAMSPORT 
(By Phil Ebersole) 

Each day the Government Printing Office 
prints the CONGRESSTONAL RECORD, a 45, 
word compendium of the day's activities In 
the Senate and House of Representatives. 

Each day William S. Steffey, 77, of Wil- 

reads it—for pleasure. 

He doesn't read it all from front to back. 
He picks out the interesting parts. 

He always starts with the prayers of the 
chaplains of the House and Senate in the 
front. Then he skims rapidly through the 
proceedings, or debate, pausing to read 
thoroughly any section that looks Interest- 
ing 


The fuiciest material, he finds, is usually 
in the Appendix, in which Congressmen have 
reprinted statistical tables, articles, 
speeches on everything from “American In- 
dependence Day in Denmark” to Tennessee 
Mud.“ 
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Many persons with special legislative In- 
terests make use of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, 

But Mr. Steffey is one of the “few that 
Eet it for the purpose for which it was, in 
m 3 intended! that of informing the 

n 


He has followed with special interest sec- 
tions dealing with unemployment, foreign 
Afairs, and the integration crisis. Reading 

ks and articles by Senators and Con- 
Bressmen from all parts of the country has 
Biven him an appreciation of the complexity 
these issues, he said. 

Steffey has made a clipping file of CONGRES- 
Stownar Recor articles dealing with the late 

John. “I will live and die a Methodist 

after I die, I will go on being a Methodist 

in another sphere," he said, but he is an 
of the late Pope. 

He keeps the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for a 
Year, then gives the old copies to Goodwill 
Industries, He has every issue dealing with 

88th Congress. 

i Steffey retired from his job as telegrapher 
or Western Maryland Railroad in 1959, after 
Working off and on there since 1902. He 
has been getting the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Since the 1930's, “when Davey Lewis was Con- 
. but now he has plenty of time 
to read it. 

He also reads many books and tracts on 
Teligion, as well as the National Geographic 
Pe ne. He has also been an active Odd 

llow for 55 years. 

m eder nearly had an opportunity to work 

Congress himself once. He was hopeful of 

a job in the office of the late Con- 
tas n William D. Byron of Williamsport, 

t another Williamsport man got the job. 


The Customs Service on Its 175th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Bu- 
Teau of Customs, one of the first Federal 
ent agencies to be created, will 
Celebrate its 175th anniversary on Au- 
Fust 1, 1964. President George Wash- 
ington established the Customs Service 
hen he signed the Fifth Act of the First 
on July 31, 1789. This was an 

a “to regulate the collection of the 
ties imposed by law on the tonnage 
ps or vessels, and on goods, wares, 

ya merchandises imported into the 

nited States.” The 1789 act created 59 
S toms Districts in 11 States. Two 
hates, North Carolina and Rhode Island, 
Ü not as yet ratified the Constitution, 

t subsequently seven districts were 
Created in these States in 1790. 

Prior to the creation of the Customs 
Bervice and the enactment of the first 
Tariff Act, almost every State had its own 
tarif laws and collector of customs. 
Bome States even imposed duties against 
f ring States. Chicken peddlers 
toa New Jersey had to take their fowl 
th the New York customhouse to have 

em valued and to pay duty before sell- 
ing them in New York City. 

Government finances, furthermore, 

in a perilous condition. The States 
Were often slow in honoring, or ignored 
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altogether, requisitions for funds from 
the Continental Government which did 
not have the power to levy taxes directly. 

The Tariff Act had been proposed by 
James Madison as a temporary expedient 
intended to provide operating revenues. 
As finally passed, it included a levy on 
such items as candles, rum, iron and steel, 
such items, as candles, rum, iron, and 
steel, carriages, sugar, cocoa, and coffee. 
The act caused rejoicing throughout the 
young Republic and the newspapers re- 
ferred to it as the second Declaration of 
Independence. 

After the passage of the Tariff Act, 
quick implementation was needed as it 
was to go into effect almost immediately. 
Thus the Customs Service antedated 
even the Treasury Department by a 
month. The Treasury Department was 
created September 2, 1789. One of the 
duties of the Secretary of the Treasury 
was to superintend the collection of the 
revenue and the Customs Service auto- 
matically became a part of the Treasury 
Department. 

In its first year, the Customs Service 
collected approximately $2 million. This 
sum loomed large in the total Govern- 
ment income of about $242 million. In 
fact, up to 1910 customs receipts pro- 
vide the principal means whereby the 
government maintained the army, the 
navy, the civil service, paid the interest 
on the national debt, and performed all 
other services. Today, of course, the in- 
come tax and other internal revenue 
taxes provide the greater part of the re- 
ceipts of the Federal Government, but 
even today customs collections con- 
tribute a substantial sum. During 
calendar year 1962, $1,729,706,696, was 
collected and turned over to the 
Treasury. 

Through the years, by determined ef- 
fort, Customs has kept down its operat- 
ing costs. During the first 10 years of 
its existence, the cost of collecting the 
revenue amounted to 4$% cents on each 
dollar; today it is 4½ cents for each 
dollar collected. Its budget for fiscal 
1962, for example, was approximately $63 
million and it collected over $1,624 mil- 
lion in duties and taxes in the same 
period, 

In addition to collecting revenue, cus- 
toms has been given other duties relating 
to seaports. The Navigation Act of 1789 
was the first of the navigation laws gov- 
erning the registry and clearing of ves- 
sels and regulation of coastal trade. 
Customs was given the responsibility for 
local administration of the law. Today 
customs still is concerned with the en- 
trance and clearance of vessels, docu- 
mentation of vessels, and the measure- 
ment of tonnage—which is used in as- 
sessing port fees and tolls. 

For many years customs officers were 
the only local Federal officials and they 
had many extra functions assigned to 
them. Collectors of Customs often acted 
as lighthouse superintendents and they 
also were designated as pension agents 
directed to pay military pensions. The 
creation of the Marine Hospital Service 
in 1798 required collectors to gather hos- 
pital dues of 20 cents a month for every 
employed seaman from vessels arriving 
from foreign ports. Collectors were ac- 
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tually in charge of the hospitals for over 
70 years. 

The prevention of smuggling has al- 
ways been a major concern of the Bureau 
of Customs. It is the responsibility of 
customs to apprehend the vicious narco- 
tics smuggler as well as the casual travel- 
er who is trying to evade the payment of 
duty. Both professional and casual 
smugglers are noted for their ingenuity. 
Diamonds, watch parts, and narcotics are 
hidden in clothing, suitcases, and hidden 
compartments in automobiles. In an 
earlier, more ornate, time, lace was an- 
other item often smuggled. An article 
about the New York Customs House pub- 
lished in 1884 tells of a gentleman who 
was caught with a quantity of point lace 
concealed in the crown of his hat. 

The continuing war which customs has 
fought with professional smugglers 
throughout its long history has not been 
without hazard. Customs lives were lost 
in the early 19th century fighting Laf- 
fite, the pirate. Laffite was brazenly auc- 
tioning off slaves and goods obtained as 
booty. In this century, 42 customs offi- 
cers have been killed in the line of duty 
by violators of customs laws or by acci- 
dent while on duty. 

Today the Bureau of Customs must 
cope with an increasing amount of for- 
eign trade and travel. In fiscal year 
1962 there was an estimated $16 billion 
worth of merchandise importations, and 
160 million people and 46 million vehicles 
crossed our borders. This flow of goods 
and persons must be checked not only 
for violations of the tariff laws but for 
violations of health, agriculture, and 
immigration laws. Customs, in coopera- 
tion with other Federal agencies, must 
guard against the noxious plant, the in- 
sect pest, the disease carrier, the unlaw- 
ful immigrant. 

A big job has been assigned to our 
customs service in guarding our far- 
flung borders. Judging from its past 
history, however, its future duties will be 
partiso out with efficiency and dedica- 

n. 

It is interesting to note that concur- 
rently with the celebration of the 175th 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
customs service, the National Customs 
Service Association will mark its 40th 
anniversary in 1964. 

The National Customs Service Asso- 
ciation is an independent organization 
comprised of employees of the customs 
service at all levels. It is the only 
organization that has been accorded 
nationwide formal recognition by both 
the Treasury Department and the Bu- 
reau of Customs as representative of em- 
ployees of the customs service. 

One of the high points of next year's 
175th anniversary celebrations will be 
the 21st Biennial Convention of the Na- 
tional Customs Service Association, 
which will be held in Montreal, Canada, 
August 2 through 8, 1964. Many persons 
of prominence in civic and governmental 
life of both Canada and the United States 
are expected to attend. The convention 
should provide a fitting climax to the 
many anniversary celebrations. 

The U.S. customs service is an agency 
of Government that is noted for its efi- 
ciency and dedication to duty. The 
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slogan, “175 years of service to the 
American people,’ is most appropriate, as 
is the motto of the National Customs 
Service Association, “Integrity, Loyalty, 
Efficiency.” 


Editorial Support for Tax Commission 
Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, my bill call- 
ing for the creation of an independent 
tax commission to serve as interpreter 
of the intent of Congress in the tax 
sphere has prompted editorial comment 
in two Dallas, Tex., newspapers. The 
Dallas Times-Herald commented: 

Easina Tax Maze 

Congressman Jor Poor's bill to establish a 
tax law commission has as much merit as 
any piece of legislation offered this term— 
on the quieter side of Capitol Hill. 

Any penalizing law is distasteful at one 
time or another, but nothing is so infuriat- 
ing as capricious interpretation of a law— 
and that is what has irked a good many in- 
come taxpayers over the years. 

At present, income tax deductions and 
points of enforcement are allowed or disal- 
lowed on a regional basis. Many times, what 
is deductible in California will be knocked 
out in Texas, and vice versa. And from year 
to year the picture shifts and blurs. Even 
tax specialists find it hard to predict with 
certainty that any given interpretation will 
hold up from one year to the next. The 
civil courts have very little access to the tax 
rulings, the way the present codes are writ- 
ten. This means that quite often an inno- 
cent enough deduction will get the filer 
hauled before an examiner or, at best, will 
cause embarrassing inconvenience and pen- 
alties several months after the taxpayer has 
paid what he thought was an orderly tax. 

Congressman Pool's bill would create a 
commission to interpret income tax law so 
that a ruling would stick from one year to 
the next—and from one State to another. 


The Dallas Morning News editorial 
was headed: 
Tax CHAOS 


Congressman at Large Jor Pool, of Texas 
has introduced a bill setting up a new com- 
mission to interpret Federal tax laws. The 
routine now is this: Congress passes a tax 
bill. Tt is so complicated the payer must 
hire a lawyer to help him grope in the dark. 
The Internal Revenue Service must inter- 
pret what Congress wrote, as well as collect 


what Congress says the Treasury Department 


needs to pay the Government's bills. Mr. 
Poot thinks Internal Revenue should stick 
to collecting and let somebody else do the 
interpreting. 

The basic trouble is that of big government 
itself. The 2,500 bureaus and commissions 
in W m have life-and-death power 
over the individual and business. The ex- 
ecutive establishment is so big Congress 
can't begin to check on it. The rulings, 
orders and interpretations of these bureaus 
amount, at times, to a planned economy in 
what is supposed to be a free-enterprise 
economy. - 

Whether a new commission on top of 
another is the answer we cannot say. Mr. 
Poot can be credited for to develop 
a semblance of order out of chaos; but the 
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basic trouble not only in revenue collections 
but in agriculture, finance, and commerce 
is a government which is trying to do too 
much to too many, and for too many. 


Follies of Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the July 
19, 1963, issue of the Oelwein (Iowa) 
Daily Register includes an excellent edi- 
torial entitled The Follies of Foreign 
Aid.” This fine Iowa newspaper is abso- 
lutely right in stating: “When the tax- 
payer foots the bill, he deserves an ac- 
counting”; an accounting he is not get- 
ting as far as our global giveaway pro- 
gram is concerned. 

The Oelwein Register editorial reads 
as follows: 

Tue FOLLIES OF FOREIGN Am 

Millions of dollars are spent each year by 
the U.S. Government in foreign aid handouts. 
Yet, though the funds are taken directly 
from the taxpayers’ pockets, the public 
knows little or nothing about how these 
funds are used. 

It is a misuse of trust and public office 
when such facts are withheld from the pub- 
lic. When the taxpayer foots the bill, he 
deserves an accounting. 

Reports continue to filter in, spasmodical- 
ly, of U.S. aid dollars being diverted directly 
into the pockets of Government officials, their 
friends and relatives instead of being used to 
give aid and sustenance to the peoples of the 
recipient country. 

Fortunes are being made through U.S. 
foreign ald. Sticky-fingered officials, both 
in the United States and in the receiving 
country, dip their fingers deep into the 
pockets of U.S. taxpayers. They grow rich, 
while the people of the country, for which 
the aid is intended, sit haplessly by, gaining 
little except doubt and a loss of faith in the 
United States. 

Far worse than this, however, is the grant- 
ing of aid to Communist countries. Why 
should the United States, as the representa- 
tive of the free world, give ald to nations 
alined with the Communist bloc, which seeks 
to gain control, ultimately, of the free world 
and force its management on these free 
nations? 

Ridiculous, incomprehensible, unjust, un- 
believable. Yet it happens. 

The good will and support of the peoples 
of a nation cannot be bought through for- 
eign aid which makes them only dependent 
on more of the same. It must be adminis- 
tered in an intelligent manner which ulti- 
mately will allow them to become independ- 
ent of aid. 

But, when the aid fails to reach the com- 


mon resident, when it ends up in the 


clammy, grasping hands of officials, highly 
ranked and petty assistants, then how can 
this aid be expected to benefit either the 
country to which it is extended or the United 
States? 

In the last 20 years, India has received bil- 
lions of dollars of aid, yet has progressed 
very little toward a productive nation. Its 
agricultural and industrial programs have 
failed to achieve set goals. Nehru, though 
professing neutrality, apes Moscow policies. 

Where has the aid program taken us in 
India? From what information is available, 
Just exactly nowhere. 
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In the past 20 years, the United States be- 
stowed some $100 billion in foreign aid funds 
on 95 nations around the world. Increas- 
ingly of late the taxpayer has received only 
a sparse accounting of the results, good oF 
bad. 

Only if US. taxpayers and legislators alike 
come to realize the full extent of the pro- 
gram's failures will the Nation finally de- 
rive any benefit from foreign aid expendi- 
tures. 


Sermons on Supreme Court Prayer 
Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the Recor two fine sermons 
which were recently delivered in Ash- 
land, Ohio, by two Lutheran ministers. 
They contain great wisdom and I com- 
mend them to the Members of the 
House: 

A SERMON ON THE SUPREME COURT DECISION 
OUTLAWING THE READING or THE BIBLE IN 
THE SCHOOLS 
(By Rey. A. R. Baldwin, Peace Lutheran 

Church, Ashland, Ohio) 


“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
knowledge." Proverbs 1, 7. 

“The fear of the Lord“! * * to stand in 
awe of Him who is the Creator of all things 
to reverence God as the beginning and 
end of everything, the ultimate to whom 
we must some day answer * * * to know 
and to believe that without God, His love, His 
goodness, His grace, and His mercy, all else 
is futile and without meaning or purpose. 
that is what it means when we say, The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowl- 
edge.” Without that, says the writer, you 
don't even get to the beginning of knowledge 
or wisdom. Do we believe that? 

God must be reckoned with. God has been 
from the beginning, always has been and 15 
here to stay. And unless we reckon with 
that fact our knowledge and wisdom doesn’t 
even have a beginning. 

Even the heathen believe that, All re- 
ligions teach it. It is absolutely basic. It is 
basic to Catholicism and to Protestantism. 
It is basic to the Unitarians, to the Jehovah's 
Witnesses, to the Seventh Day Adventists, to 
Buddhism, to Brahmanism, and to all the 
religions of the world. 

We say: “In God we trust.” We pledge 
“One Nation under God.“ God Is basic t9 
our whole American way of life, 

The fact of God as the Supreme Being 19 
basic to our whole system of law. Without 
the laws of God as we have them in the 
Ten Commandments, there is no need for 
courts or lawyers, for then there is no such 
thing as justice, equity, or righteousne 
There is no validity to such commandments 
as: “Thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not steal. 
thou shalt not commit adultery, thou shalt 
not covet.” Therefore, if the Government 
expects people to refrain from killing a 
stealing, is it not reasonable to expect that 
we should teach these principles of conduct 
in our schools? Does any judge have thé 
right to condemn a murderer if the schools 
have no right to tell the children that mur- 
der is against God's law? What makes lau 
valid if there is no God to whom we must 
give an account? Where, then, shall the 
children of America, who do not attend 
church, learn about the laws which gover? 
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human conduct if they do not learn them in 
school? 

If we place on our coins the words, “In 
God we trust,” do we have the right to keep 
People in ignorance of God? Why is it that 
We have so much juvenile and adult delin- 
Quency today? Why are our prisons crowded 
4nd our judges plagued with problems? Be- 
cause we have failed as a nation to teach the 

laws of God, man's responsibility to 

God, to the Government, and to parents. If 
& nation is to survive and if a nation is to 
Prosper, it must learn this basic fact that 
e fear of the Lord is the beginning of 


Dare the State or the Nation ignore this? 
Dare it ever be committed to the cause of 
atheism if it is to survive? Then why, in 
the face of these facts, dare we throw all 
religion out of our public schools? And 
Since when should the Supreme Court in 
Washington tell the people of Ashland what 
We are or are not to teach our children in 
dur schools if we, as taxpayers, decide that 
We want to teach them about God? Is the 
Federal Government to control education, 

ess, medicine, and the school program 
each community? If we decide to teach 
moral principles of the law so that our 
Courts can hold us responsible for our con- 
duct, shall the Supreme Court deny us this 
Tight? “The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
of wisdom," not the fear of Washing- 

ton, not the fear of the Supreme Court, not 
the fear that some atheistic mind may rebel 
at the laws of God or be offended at God's 


If it is wrong to teach the commandments 

ot God in our public schools, what basis is 

e for moral conduct? Then on what 

ds do we allow our Government to pay 

the salaries of chaplains in the Armed 

Forces? Or why should not the courts rule 

the teaching of religion to men in 

the service? Are they not afraid that these 

are being forced to listen to some 

propaganda which may give com- 

fort and aid to the enemy? Is that why 

the Communists can 80 easily brainwash our 
soldiers? 

Schools are allowed to teach anti-Christian 

. Pupils are often taught that God 
Teally doesn’t matter very much, that He 
didn't create the world, that somehow it 
dame into being by itself. Yet we wonder 
Why the Communists are having such suc- 
Ww. among the students in our colleges. 

€ are throwing God out and letting com- 
Munism in. Is that what Justice Clark 
Means by being “committed to a position of 
Neutrality"? With God there can be no 
neutrality, “He who is not for me is against 
me. says the Lord. 
aoe course, I don't think that is what the 
1 Preme Court had in mind when it gave 
ts decision against the use of the Bible in 
Public schools. I think the Court is con- 
on the issue. I think what they in- 
ended to convey was that they are opposed 
x denominationalism, or the setting up of 

Particular religion as the religion óf the 
nie te. I think they are confusing the terms 

ligion and Christianity. Does the Govern- 

t invade the province of the church 

it allows religion to be taught in 
chool? No. The Government invades the 
Province of the church when it tells the 
Church what it shall teach. This is true in 

d. The Church of England cannot 

its Book of Prayer without the con- 
sent of Parliament. 

The Constitution of the United States 
also states that Congress shall not prohibit 
the free exercise of religion. If this isn't 
Prohibition by Congress, it certainly is by 

€ Supreme Court. 
ea think that the Supreme Court did this 

ation a disservice in handing down a de- 
Cision which makes it look that it favors 
2 . Is the 1-percent minority to gov- 
ern our religious education? These atheists 
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want God out of the way. They want all 
religion out of the way. Is that the be- 
ginning of wisdom or the end of wisdom? 
Im not saying that we should be allowed 
to teach Christianity in the classroom but 
I do say that religion most certainly be- 
longs there. 

Religion is essentially the fear of the 
Lord. And we need to have some fear of 
the Lord in the classroom, in our courts, 
in our halls of learning, and in our colleges 
and universities. Atheists could use a little 
too. We need more fear of the Lord among 
the general population, for without this re- 
ligion the whole fabric of society breaks 
down. And if the classroom is not to pro- 
mote this fear of the Lord there will be 
Millions of people who will soon scoff at 
all laws which the courts seek to uphold and 
we will be ripe for revolution. : 

I'm sure that the Judges of our Supreme 
Court did not wish to convey the impression 
that it favors atheism, or that it has no use 
for religion. I'm sure that what they tried 
to convey is that they intend to uphold the 
principle of the separation of state and 
church, Unfortunately, their words do not 
seem to state this very clearly. But if that 
is their only intent, then Christian citizens 
can agree with their decision, for we know 
that the church has never been helped when 
the state has given aid and protection to 
the church. 

Back in the early apostolic days the church 

was persecuted by the state. People joined 
the church only when they were fully per- 
suaded of the truth of Christianity. Then 
often they were required to die because they 
became Christians, Yet the church grew in 
spite of persecution. Emperors threw Chris- 
tians to the lions, used them as torches to 
light up the Roman games. Yet the church 
grew. 
About the year 311, the Roman Emperor, 
Constantine the Great, became a Christian 
and from that time on, almost until recent 
times, the state has been trying to tell the 
church what to do in many countries, while 
in other countries the church has been try- 
ing to tell the state what to do. To those 
of you who read history, the results are evi- 
dent. They are disastrous to the church and 
to the cause of Christianity. For when 
Christianity becomes popular with politicians 
and the masses, it is used as an instrument 
of advantage. Christianity in America is 
fairly popular. The majority of the popula- 
tion claims membership in the Christian 
church. 

But what does most of our Christianity 
amount to? It becomes a religion of form 
and it lacks the vitality and the true spirit 
of Jesus Christ. Germany has for hundreds 
of years compelled all public schools to 
teach Luther's Catechism. Did it result in 
a Christian Germany? The same people who 
were forced to learn the catechism were the 
ones who supported Hitler, Himmler, Eich- 
mann, and the thousands of other Nazi 
leaders who brought war and destruction to 
the world. But our schools have never had 
that church-state setup. 

Or take a look at the countries of today 
where the state and the church are one or 
where they have agreements to work to- 
gether. (Roman Catholic Concordant with 
Spain), (Lutheranism in Sweden), Franco's 
Spain where the people are kept in poverty 
and fear by a dictator who repeats the Lord's 
Prayer, 

There are many South American countries 
where the state religion is furthered and 
religion has become an instrument to im- 
poverish and enslave the population because 
only one religion is recognized by the state. 
In many of these countries the Protestant 
witness is suppressed by both state and 
church. They have agreed to suppress the 
truth in order to gain political advantage. 
That is not what we have or want in Ameri- 
ca. So I agree with the statement: “We 
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haye come to through bitter ex- 
perience that it is not within the power of 
government to invade that citadel,” mean- 
ing the church. But it never has because 
Congress has never set up a state religion. 

Another reason I believe this decision is 
not harmful to the church is because so 
many people have religion forced upon them 
and therefore being to hate religion. In 
many of our colleges it is required that stu- 
dents attend chapel. It is true here at Ash- 
land College, it ig true of our church college 
in Columbus. What is the result? The 
students begin to hate religion because they 
are forced to listen to dry lectures on a 
subject that should be the most vital to 
their lives. These same students don't often 
voluntarily attend Sunday services. There 
are, of course, Many exceptions. Frequent- 
ly, people are inoculated with a dry religion 
to keep them from getting the real thing, 
just as we inoculate people with cowpox to 
keep them from getting smallpox. 

The true Christian faith has always been 
able to stand on its own feet. It doesn't 
need the help of the state. Americans do 
not want a state religion. Where the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ is preached according to the 
Scriptures, there you will find a vital faith 
and people with a vital religion, and churches 
that are able to support themselves without 
the ald of government or state. 

What is so unfortunate is that the Gov- 
ernment itself has not learned that truth 
with respect to business. When the Govern- 
ment is asked to subsidize everything from 
education to business it means that there is 
something wrong with education and busi- 
ness. Any business or enterprise that can- 
not stand on tts own feet deserves to fail, 
and will fail eventually, The Roman Empire 
found that out, only too late. The Prot- 
estant Church has found that out. Our 
Government can’t seem to learn from his- 
tory, and many other governments haven't 
learned that simple economic lesson. 

I have never wanted any part of any or- 
ganization that can't stand on its own feet. 
That's why I'm against subsidizing the proj- 
ects within the church, that's why Im 
against moneymaking schemes by which you 
try to get the other fellow to pay your ex- 
penses. There may be some exceptions to 
this rule but there are less than most of us 
think. The church does not want nor ask 
any special favors from the state, but that 
does not mean that the state must divorce 
itself from the teachings of Scripture. That 
is not establishing a religion, that is sep- 
arating the state from religion. 

Now, I want to say another word about 
the Supreme Court decision regarding the 
reading of Scripture and the use of the 
Lord's Prayer in public schools. I do not 
believe that this decision has anything to 
do with the Constitution and I do not believe 
that reading the Bible in schools is uncon- 
stitutional. Some of you may recall that 
I made this statement some few weeks ago 
in my weekly column, viz, that the con- 
stitutional provision regarding religion was 
never intended to abolish religion in schools 
but was made to keep the Government from 
establishing a state church such as the 
colonists had experienced in the lands from 
which they had come, such as England and 
Germany. The Church of England is a state 
church; the church in Germany is a state 
church; the church in Sweden is a state 
church; the church in Italy is a state church; 
the church in Spain is a state church, The 
colonists were fed up with the state telling 
them how they were to worship, so they 
provided in the Constitution a safeguard 
against the state church, not against the 
teaching of religion in schools, 

This week in a news editorial I read that 
Dean Griswold of the Harvard Law School 
agrees with what I have been contending 
down through the years, viz that the Found- 
ing Fathers meant to bar the establishment 
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of a state-supported religion, not to elimi- 
nate religion from schools or public pro- 
grams. And I'm sure that anyone who will 
study both the Constitution and the his- 
tory of our country will be unable to reach 
any other conclusion. As a matter of fact, 
if you look at the Constitution you will find 
that the Supreme Court is not interpreting 
the Constitution at all. It is setting itself 
up as a lawmaking body, 

The Constitution says: Co. shall 
make no law respecting the establishment of 
religion.” Has Co made any laws in 
this area of religion so that these laws can 
be declared unconstitutional? No. Neither 
have the States, although this article does 
not forbid the State from doing so. Neither 
shall Congress prohibit the free exercise of 
religion. If Co: shall not prohibit this, 
what right has the Supreme Court to do so? 
Our early history shows that religion played 
a large part in the first schools of America, 
because our schools were a product of the 
church. Nearly all our great universities— 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, were begun by the 
church. 

It was the Reformation Church that gave 
us our system of public education. Our 
whole public school system stems from the 
fact that the church was concerned about 
the souls of people. The reformers wanted 
each person to be able to read the Bible for 
himself, In contrast, wherever the Roman 
Catholic Church had control of government, 
they kept the people in darkness. To this 
day they do not promote the reading of 
Scripture. 

Public schools were established to promote 
the reading of Scripture. Now these very 
principles which gave greatness to America, 
which freed Europe from the Dark Ages, 
which promoted the scientific and cultural 
advances which we enjoy today are being 
rejected. Yet the Supreme Court has said 
nothing about our country having an Ambas- 
sador to the Vatican and appeasing the 
very powers which plunged the world into 
darkness, We can find hundreds of reasons 
for subsidizing Communist and Catholic 
countries, we can hand both our money and 
our freedoms to the state religion of com- 
munism and altheism and bring our own 
country into bankruptcy and shame on the 
pretext of reading into the Constitution 
something that was never there. Our Con- 
gress and our Supreme Court has consist- 
ently sold us out and what they have sown 
we are surely going to reap within the near 
future. 

The principles for which millions have 
sacrificed and died and endured ages of 
hardships are being undermined by a gen- 
eration which has forsaken the beginning of 
knowledge and wisdom which is the fear 
of the Lord.“ 

This Nation will not long survive in a 
healthy state if we continue to pursue the 
path of appeasing our enemies, supporting 
Communist countries, denying the validity 
of God's rule over us, and rejecting the prin- 
ciples which made our country great. I do 
not intend to convey the idea that we need 
Bible reading or the repeating of the Lord's 
Prayer in our schools in order to stave off 
ultimate destruction and disaster. This is 
but a small part of America’s rejecting of 
the leadership of the Almighty. But the 
consistent rejection of God’s word, the sup- 
port of godness countries and the promotion 
of atheistic philosophy will surely catch up 
with us. “The Nation that will not serve 
God shall perish.” But there are some 
things which we Christians can do. We can 
fight this trend by a more wholehearted 
support of religion and Christianity in our 
homes and Sunday schools and churches. 

The church began as a small group which 
had a dynamic faith and a God-given pur- 
pose. If we Christians have such a faith, 
if we believe and teach what is taught in 
Scripture, then there is hope that there will 
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be a revival of morality in our land. In the 
final analysis, it is not what our courts de- 
cree which will change America but what 
our people believe and how we act that 
counts, 

I do not mean to minimize the far-reach- 
ing results of this Supreme Court decision. 
One can easily see what a minority did to 
Cuba and how devastating one man or one 
decision can be to a country. But while we 
still have time, and God still gives us the 
courage and the strength, we should use 
every good means within our power in our 
community and in our Nation to uphold the 
Word of God, to teach the Word of God, to 
make God real to all people that others 
and all Christians may have the “fear of 
God" in their hearts and minds, for this is 
the beginning of wisdom both for the in- 
dividual and the Nation. I pray that God 
will give us the grace to see it before it is 
too late. Amen. 

Has THE SUPREME Court ELIMINATED Gop 
From Our SCHOOLS? 


(By Pastor R. S. Kinsey, Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Asland, Ohio, Jury 21, 1963) 


A month ago, June 17 to be precise, at 
11:30 a.m., Justice Tom C. Clark began to 
talk for 25 minutes. He was talking about 
cases 119 and 142. When Justice Tom C. 
Clark finished, the world knew that it was 
unconstitutional for State laws to require 
Bible reading or prayer in our public schools. 

The majority opinion written by Justice 
Tom Clark declared that government must 
be “absolutely neutral” in regard to religious 
beliefs of citizens, “neither aiding nor oppos- 
ing religion.” 

The opinion admitted that “the place of 
religion in our society is an exalted one” 
and that “religion has been closely identified 
with our history and Government.” 

The Justice warned, despite the 174-year 
record, however, “the breach of neutrality 
that is today a trickling stream may all too 
soon become a raging torrent.” 

The vote on this opinion was 8 to 1. The 
one Justice who disagreed was Potter 
Stewart. Stewart was against the decision 
because parents don't have the freedom to 
expose their children to religious influences. 
“Religion is placed at an artificial and State- 
created disadvantage. Viewed in this light, 
permission of such exercises for those who 
want them is necessary if schools are to be 
truly neutral in the matter of religion. And 
a refusal to permit religious exercises is 
thus seen * * * as the establishment of a 
religion of secularism,” 

A State law, then, cannot require Bible 
reading and prayer in our schools. Does 
this decision rule out schoolroom devotions 
altogether or only those which are required 
by law? 

A cartoon depicts a girl raising her hand, 
“Teacher, 18 it all right if I offer a prayer to 
God before I take this exam?” 

The nine men in black robes were called 
upon to make a difficult decision. Should 
the state tell you and me what kind of re- 
ligion we should have? You and I don't 
want to be told what we ought to believe. 

For example, should a Jew by law be com- 
pelled to recite the Lord's Prayer at school? 
From the point of view of both the Govern- 
ment and church, the answer would be No.“ 

Down through the years, we have agreed 
that the state and the church should be 
kept separate. The state has no right to 
tell the church what to do. The state has 
no right to tell you and me what to believe. 

In looking at the decision of the Supreme 
Court, let us remember several facts: 

First, from the days of our Founding 
Fathers, we have looked to God for guidance 
and for His blessings. We have felt that 
God in His power and majesty has brought 
our Nation into beling, a nation where men 
were free to worship God as each wished. 
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Second, the Founding Fathers did not want 
to see the Government establish a state 
church, They were trying to get away from 
the state church. From England, from Ger- 
many, from Sweden, they were fleeing state 
religion. When it came time to write the 
Constitution, they Included the part that 
the Government has no right to establish a 
state church. 

Third, on every hand we still acknowledge 
God. Our coins have In God we trust.” 
When we pledge allegiance, we pledge One 
nation under God. Every day our governing 
bodies open with a prayer. The Senate and 
House of Representatives open with prayer. 

In the Armed Forces we have chaplains. 
Chaplain Eisemann is paid by the Govern- 
ment although he is a Lutheran minister. 
On every hand we still acknowledge God. 
The President. is sworn in by placing his 
hand on a Bible: “So help me God.” 

Proverbs 1:7 declares, “The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of knowledge.” From 
cover to cover, the Bible describes nations 
and their downfall, nations which have be- 
littled God, which have ignored God. 

The Supreme Court did not set out to 
sabotage religion. In the minds of many 
people, however, the Supreme Court is pro- 
posing that God isn’t important. 

In many ways we as a Nation affirm that 
we believe in God. Why, then, should we 
cater to atheists? An atheist says there is 
no God. Why does an atheist have the right 
to be heard. We believe in God. An atheist 
says, I don't believe in God and I want my 
rights protected,” What rights? 

Listen to the type of crackpot who brought 
the issue to the Supreme Court, Mrs. Ma- 
dalyn Murray, of Baltimore: “If I can't come 
through this case the same offensive, un- 
loveable, bullheaded, defiant, aggressive slob 
that I was when I started it, then PH give up 
now. My own identity is more important to 
me. They can keep their gawd-damn prayers 
in the public schools, in public outhouses, in 
public H-bomb shelters, and in public 
whorehouses." 

Such a person is given all the rights and 
privileges of responsible citizenship. Such 
a person is determining the future of our 
great Nation. Someone has described the 
case as the “tyranny of a crackpot minor- 
ity.” What would we have done with such 
& person on D-Day when our President called 
for us to get down on our knees and pray 
for victory? What would we have done to 
such a person? That was war, you might say. 
We are now in a war, a war between atheistic 
forces and God-fearing people. 

What can we do about the decision? As 
Christians we can do a lot. Perhaps God is 
trying to awaken us, to make us appreciate 
what a wonderful heritage Is ours. 

First, we can pray. We should thank God 
for leading us and blessing us as a nation. 
We should thank God that we can discuss 
such issues without fear of prison. We 
should pray for guidance, 

Second, we can write our Congressman and 
our President: not a long letter but a per- 
sonal testimony. Something like this: We 
don't want our laws dictated by a crackpot 
minority. We firmly believe in God Who 
has guided and still guides our Nation. We 
don’t want the Government interfering with 
the church but we want an all-out affirma- 
tion that the Government is on God's side 
and not bn the side of atheism. Don't just 
write; telephone or visit your Congressmen- 

Third, we can encourage our local schools 
to continue their programs which give God 
first place. Prayer and Scripture at the be- 
ginning of the day; religious programs pre- 
sented by the choirs; baccalaureate services: 
ministers invited in to talk to the students- 
There ls a fine relationship in our commu- 
nity between the school and the church. 
Our leaders are looking for encouragement. 
Talk to mombers of the school board and our 
leaders. 
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Fourth, we still have our churches. See 
that our children have every opportunity to 
dome to Sunday Church School and Church. 
You can still pray at home. You can teach 
Jour children. It has never been the job of 
the school to teach religion. The home and 
the church are responsible for this phase of 
education. 


Morality? What Do You Know of 
Morality? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Allendale County Citizen of Allendale, 
S. O., is noted for its strong and eloquent 
editorial comments as written each week 
by its outstanding editor, Mr. Tom 
O'Connor. I have been particularly im- 
Pressed, Mr. President, with a front page 
editorial from this paper dated July 19, 
1963, and entitled “Morality? What Do 
You Know of Morality?” I ask unani- 
Mous consent that this editorial be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Morarrry? WHAT Do You Know or Morairy? 


Any government, however constituted, is 
in a position of trust. When it breaks an 
implied contract with its citizens, it is no 

worthy of trust. 

Government, instituted by groups of peo- 
Ple entering into a contract to provide for 

c tranquillity and orderly pursuit of 
happiness, cannot abrogate that contract 
With the people, nor with impunity violate 
the contract's provisions. 

Yet, the U.S. Government, so contracting 
With its citizens, has taken the position that 
its commitment to some of its citizens 
Supersedes its contract with all the people. 

is neither moral nor defensible. 

On the part of the citizen the contract calls 
for ready observance of, and quick obedience 

„rules and regulations laid down for the 

t of all. When a citizen declines to 

the contract, and, in effect, takes 

the law into his own hands, he breaks his 
Contract and creates a situation in which he 
no real defense or any morality on his 

e. 

The Government of the United States has 

on certain rules and regulations, 
ited in the Constitution, which is surely 
& contract between it and its citizens, until 

© present day, when it has broken the 
Contract by laying some of its citizens open 
to abuse, to intimidation, to realization that 
y have no protection from whatever riot- 
mob can be formed and made to take 
to the streets. 

yore if this involves no more than the 
vellhood of one citizen, he has a right to 
®Xpect that the contract he has made, and 
to which he has shown good faith by obey- 
the laws and paying the taxes, will be 
nored and he will be protected, his liveli- 
uninterrupted except by acts of God, 
and his security kept inviolate by the Gov- 
ernment to which he has surrendered his 

Tight to arm and protect himself. 
hee present Government and its courts 
ve not kept faith with the people and 
Orally has in effect abrogated a sacred 
Contract, In the racial dispute, the com- 
Plainants have recourse to the courts and 
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so far have found the courts almost wholly 
on their side. But this has not been enough. 
They have overriden the courts and have 
brought their dispute into the streets, where, 
presumably, they propose to settle the 
matter. 

This puts at the mercy of the mob millions 
of people who have no concern one way or 
the other with integration or segregation. 
The majority of the people of the United 
States want only to be permitted to live 
their lives in that domestic tranquillity and 
order for which they contracted. 

There is no morality on the side of a gov- 
ernment which encourages mobs to take to 
the streets, which, through one mieans or 
another, urges or coerces its courts to ignore 
State laws, city ordinances, or even simple 
traffic regulations designed not to subjugate 
anyone, but only to insure the orderly flow 
of travel, commerce, and the commonweal. 

One can only feel a vast disgust with those 
intellectually impotent, immature men who 
dominate the administration and, for im- 
moral political gain, make of a compact sol- 
emnly entered into, a mockery and a scrap 
of paper. 

No court in the United States which does 
not the moral obligation and re- 
sponsibility, which is the Government's, to 
keep that compact, is worthy to be called a 
court, 

Justices who prefer to use psychology and 
sociology, inexact sciences at best, rather 
than the body of law mankind has so labori- 
ously compiled, are able neither-to justice 
nor to understanding of their role in a 
modern society. 

By its actions in the present crisis, the 
administration discloses its immorality, its 
lack of responsible decision, and its refusal 
to honor the compact which gave it power 
and which must remain its strength if the 
Republic is to endure. 

Tom O'Connor. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thought 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
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subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which is 
devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and senti- 
ments are expressive and valuable I 
include the following responses of our 
citizens to House Resolution 14 in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

Mrami, FLA.. 
June 2, 1963. 
Hon. DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLoop: I have just 
mailed a letter to Hon. Howarp W. Sirs in 
which I requested him to submit to vote on 
his committee your resolution, House Reso- 
lution 14, asking for the establishment of a 
Special Committee on Captive Nations. I 
realize that such a committee would present 
to the world the plight of those nations un- 
der Russian domination as well as aid our 
Government in matter dealing with foreign 
policies. 

A copy of the letter sent to Congressman 
Smrrx is enclosed. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. R. MILTON. 
Mrami, Ft. A. 

June 2, 1963. 

Hon. Howaro W. SMITH, 

House Rules Committee, 

New House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: The United 
States has always been the hope of enslaved 


mations in their struggle for liberty denied 


to them by the tyranny of communism. 

As a citizen of the United States I beg of 
you to submit the Flood resolution—House 
Resolution 14—calling for the formation of 
a Special House Committee on Captive Na- 
tions to vote by your committee. 

While Russia has been championing the 
cause Of national liberation in Asia and Af- 
rica, we do not seem to be doing much to 
liberate the captive nations under Russian 
domination. It is our opinion that those 
nations which have lost their independence 
and have fallen under the yoke of Russian 
imperialism should be given all the support 
that this country of our possesses. 

The existence of a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations in the House of Represent- 
atives would serve as a real reservoir of 
knowledge and information on the plight of 
these captive nations yearning for freedom 
and national independence. Such a com- 
mittee is urgently needed to study the prob- 
lem and advise the Government of our coun- 
try in formulating its policy on the Soviet 
Union and the captive nations. 

Your support to the Flood resolution will 
be most gratefully appreciated. I wish to 
thank you in advance for anything you can 
do in this matter. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. R. MILTON. 
June 2. 1963. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLoon: As an Ameri- 
can of Armenian I am very much 
interested in your bill, House Resolution 14- 
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15, for the formation of a Special Committee 
on Captive Nations. 

Please continue your good work in behalf 
of this bill. I am sure it will please you 
to know that there are many other Armenian 
Americans who admire your determination 
regarding this bill. i 

Sincerely, 
SERANOOSH RAYISIAN. 

Dzar CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Your stand for 
the forming of a Special Committee on the 
Captive Nations bill, House Resolution 14, 
has impressed me greatly and I wish you 
much luck in its becoming a reality. 

Sincerely, 
Tsos VANTANIAN, 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Just a note to 
commend you on your stand for the forma- 
tion of a Special Committee on the Captive 
Nations bill, House Resolution 14, and to also 
congratulate you on receiving the Freedom 
Award. 

Sincerely, 
A. GRACE DEVEJIAN. 
SEAFORD, N. T., June 3, 1963. 

Hon. DANIEL J. Fr oo”: This is a copy of my 
letter to Hon. Howard, W. Surrg, chairman, 
Committee on Rules. 

We would urge you to take action on 
House Resolution 14. That these captive na- 
tions might someday be free, and become 
needed allies of the United States. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mx. AND Mas. Anprew ROUSCH. 


Speech of Hon. M. G. (Gene) Snyder 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, my 
good friend and colleague, Hon, M. G. 
“Gene” Snyper, delivered a principal 
address at the Kentucky American Le- 
gion Convention held in Louisville, Ky. 
I was struck by the logic of the fine mes- 
sage to these patriotic Americans and I 
would like to bring it to the attention 
of the House so that they might receive 
the benefit of its fine message. 

The speech follows: 

SPEECH or CONGRESSMAN M. G. (GENE) 
SNYDER TO STATE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
LEGION AT LOUISVILLE, Kr. 

Hello, my friends, it is good to get home 
today and I'm pleased to be asked to speak 
to you for about 20 minutes this noon, I'm 
particularly pleased because it all occurs as 
a result of what happened here last Novem- 
ber. I stand as a living example of what 
surprises came out of Kentucky ballot boxes. 
Why in Washington they say we have more 
surprises in our ballot boxes than you find 
in a lady’s purse. That's a lot of surprises— 
a bandit snatched a woman’s purse on Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue the other day. He got 
$2.50 and a hernia. 

But I must say this: Can you imagine a 
community like this sending to Congress a 
“square”—a fellow who would go to Wash- 
ington asking nothing for nothing. Oh, it's 
not easy in that “puzzle palace on the Po- 
tomac” to stand up for basic fundamental 
constitutional principles. Why a certain 
fellow running for the U.S. Senate was 
quoted in the local press as saying that a 
fellow with that philosophy would be laughed 
right out of Congress, But, you know, I 
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don't mind being a square—that’s another of 
the good old words that has gone the way 
of love and patriotism. Some political 
theorists do laugh out loud at those words. 
It used to be that you could pay a man no 
higher compliment than to call him a square 
shooter—and a square deal was the best. 
But today’s “square” is apparently a fellow 
who gets his kicks from trying to do a good 
job. A “square” is a goon who gets so 
wrapped up in his job he has to be reminded 
to go home. A “square” is a guy who doesn't 
stop at the bar every night to get “Juiced 
up.” He prefers to go home—to his own 
dinner table, to his own bed. He's a guy who 
isn't hep“ to cutting corners and “goofing 
off.” He believes in God—and says so, in 
public—the Supreme Court notwithstanding. 
Today's “square” still gets a funny feeling 
when the flag goes by. He believes that he 
should live within his Income—and that the 
Government should too. He doesn't believe 
in vacationing today and paying later. A 
square believes in saving a few dollars for 
a rainy day rather than counting on using 
yours, A square is a fellow who still believes 
in the Bible—and in prayer. He still has 
that old-fashioned notion that taxes are for 
the purpose of raising revenue rather than 
for the purpose of redistributing the wealth. 
A “square” believes it is more important to 
play the game fairly than it is to win. Thank 
Heaven there are a lot of “squares” left to- 
day—and a lot of them are in this audience, 
But to some we are “mossbacks,” “reaction- 
aries,” “extremists,” and obstructlonists“ 
along the New Frontier. 

Why we even believe that experience is a 
good teacher and we believe that we can 
manage our own affairs and spend our own 
money better than the Government can do 
it for us. 

It is because of this thinking that Iam so 
concerned about the future of this—the 
greatest country on earth. The framers of 
our Constitution thought we could handle 
our own affairs—but we have been con- 
stantly granting to big government more 
and more authority. The Government is a 
lousy businessman, The Government is an 
incompetent manager. Americans are good 
businessmen and excellent managers. 
Where we get the idea that Government 
can do it better baffles me. All evidence is 
to the contrary. 

Today's political theorists say that some- 
thing called “the public sector” is destitute 
and another something they call “the private 
sector” Is filthy rich. “Public sector“ means 
government—"“private sector“ means indi- 
vidual persons. A high Government official 
says, “The choice our Government must 
make is a choice between the public inter- 
est and private comfort,” Another Govern- 
ment planner says, “We have not provided 
the ‘public sector’ enough money to keep up 
with the private sector.“ People are spend- 
ing their money on pleasures and gadgets 
and automobiles that they do not need.” In 
other words, the Government must take from 
the people the money they are unwisely 
spending—or saving—and spend it for them— 
wisely. 

Let me say here that this theory is not nec- 
essarily a political party position. Both 
parties have their share of those who adhere 
to such philosophy. Now, the Federal Gov- 
ernment wants to spend your money for you 
because your sense of values is warped. 

Here are a few examples of how the Fed- 
eral Government spends your money wisely 
for you: 

(a) 1,000 23-inch TV sets costing over 
$400,000 for an oversea area without elec- 
tricity. 

(b) $80,700 to study dolphin talk—to try 
to communicate between these fish and hu- 
mans, 

(c) $144 million to study the affectional 
relationship of an infant monkey for its 
mother. 
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(d) Foreign ald funds are spent to build 
superhighways where there are few, U any. 
automobiles. 

(e) $3,100,000 spent to build a millionaire 
Emperor a luxury yacht—with air-condition- 
ing and gold wallpaper. 

(f) $1,996 for a study of alcohol used in 
a changing Navaho community. 

(g) $26,565 for studies of silent think- 
ing. 

(n) $8,205 for a study of the social role of 
aging wild ungulate. 

(1) $9,775 for a study of stereotactic atlas 
of the beagle brain. 

(J) $11,500 to study blood groups genetics 
of Southampton Island Eskimos. 

(k) 814,030 for a study of oral health of 
Icelandic peoples. 

(1) $20,092 for studies of disease in a giant 
snail. 

(m) $15,998 to study the role of behavior 
of frontal monkeys. 

(n) $13,816 for a study of the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a monkey colony: 

(0) $100,215 for a suicidal referral dem- 
onstration. 

(p) $18,000 for a study of appointment 
breaking in a pediatric clinic. 

(q) $61,985 for initiation and support of 
a colony of baboons. 

There are hundreds and even thousands, 
of expenditures like these that have been 
going on for the past 15 or 20 years that 
make “squares” like me stahd in amaze- 
ment, 

Senator Harry Byrd, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, says the com- 
bined debt of all Federal Government agen- 
cles and instrumentalities is $1,242 billlon— 
$6,642 for each man, woman, and child—or 
$27,500 for every family of four. Is the pub- 
lic sector that has incurred that much debt 
underprivileged? The consumer debt in the 
private sector is only $56 billion or $2,995 
per capita—or $11,908 per family of four. 
The Federal Government's income has in- 
creased by about 20 times since I was born— 
the private sector’s income only about 4 
times. Whatever is or isn't wrong with 
public services, it canont be said they have 
been deprived of money. 

The big difference is that businesses op- 
erating in the private sector have two im- 
portant incentives—(1) they must compete 
and (2) they must make a profit. Take away 
these necessities and you have a listless or- 
ganism. 


The Government need not make a profit 
and it need not compete. 

Let's revive the system which made us the 
unquestioned powerhouse of this planet in 
less than 200 years. Government doing for 
the people that which must be done and 
which they can’t possibly do for themselves— 
and leaving them otherwise alone. Goyern- 
ment is a good servant—but a bad master. 
You know you can kill your children with 
kindness. I would love to give my 2%-year- 
old son all the candy he wants, but I don't 
for surely he would get diabetes. He would 
be momentarily happy but permanently de- 
pendent. 

Dr. Walter Judd once said that he could 
do his daughter’s homework for her better 
than she could do it herself—but he does 
not—not because he does not love her—but 
rather because he does love her. 

We can kill our own country with kind- 
ness. Today we hear so much about the 
Negro’s plight. Chicago has less than 10 
percent Negro population yet 60 percent of 
the relief rolls are Negroes. One Represents” 
tive has said that increased relief is worsen- 
ing the Negroes’ condition—not improving It - 
Relief has done more to keep the Negro in 
an inferior position than all other factors 
combined. It has caused the birth of chil- 
dren—compounding the problem. The phi- 
losophy behind public relief is that it helps 
people who need help and permits them to 
live in a dignified manner, thereby facilitat- 
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ing a return to independence. But the phi- 
losophy is false because it fails to take human 
nature into account. Without the necessity 
to work and without the incentive to work— 
many people won't work—it's that simple. 

Kentucky distributed over $6944 million in 
Public aid in 1962. The aid for dependent 
Children program now runs over $2 million 
Per month in Kentucky and it is estimated 
Generally about one-third of the recipients 
are illegitimate. 

Are we destroying the people we are try- 
ing to help? Available evidence indicates 
We are. Killing them with kindness. The 
Shadow of big Government is lengthening 
Over all aspects of American life. Is not the 
same result likely in other areas? I mean 
When the farmer is paid for not farming, are 
We not encouraging idleness, indigence, 
apathy, decay? When any American who 
gets sick can count on the Government to 
Pay, what inducement is there for him to 
Work and save for the rainy day? And why 
should shipbuilders and airline operators 
try for efficiency and improvement if they 
Can always fall back on a Federal subsidy? 
Washington’s deepening intrusion in our 
dally lives is nobody's fault but our own. We 
keep asking Government to take over and do 
for us things which traditionally we've been 
doing for ourselves. We make a lot of fancy 
Fourth of July speeches but we still vote for 
Santa Claus. We seem to forget that Gov- 
ernment to perform increasing services has 
to get bigger and bigger and bigger and 
bigger—and we, spoon fed, overtaxed, over- 
Weight, get weaker and weaker. 

On the wall of the Ox Bow Inn near Bran- 
Genburg, Ky., we find these words, “New 
England was a depressed area too—but the 
People took all they had—an ax, a plow, two 

„ courage, and self-respect—moved 
Out of their d area and founded the 
reat West. When it is let alone—when the 
Government keeps its wasteful hands off—the 
Profit motive leads men to outdo themselves, 
Create their own frontier, grow, and prosper, 
but when Government decides it is its func- 

to ‘take care of’ the people, it kills 
ambition, progress, self-respect, and that 
kills the Nation.” 

Patrick Henry said, “Give me liberty or 
five me death.” Many Americans today 

say “Give me, give me, give me.” 

This great country is going into the di- 
rection of having so many of its people be- 
Come dependent upon it. Listen, the average 
age of the world’s great civilizations is 200 
Years, These nations progressed through 
this sequence: ? 

From bondage to spiritual faith, 

From spiritual faith to great courage. 


From selfishness to complacency. 

From complacency to apathy. 

From apathy to dependency. 

From dependency back again into bond- 


e. 

In 13 years our United States will be 200 
Years old. This cycle is not inevitable— 
But it depends upon you. 

James Russell Lowell as Minister to Eng- 
land was asked how long our Republic would 
endure. His answer was—it will endure as 
long as the people keep the ideas of the 
men who founded it. What were these 
ideas? The Founding Pathers—that little 

d of men, the like of which this coun- 

has never known since—they created a 
government based on the theory that you 
and I have the God-given right and ability 
to determine our own destiny. It was the 
first revolution in all history that did not 
exchange one set of ideas for another. 

This brave little group of men—they 
Shaped a government, they bound it with a 
constitution, and they intended that this 
government was to be a watchdog over man's 
freedom, not a cow to be milked. There 
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were no fringe benefits at Valley Forge. The 
West was won without an area redevelop- 
ment d if I might quote just 
a little bit more of Patrick Henry's famous 
statement—he said: “Is life so dear and 
peace so sweet as to be purchased with the 
price of chains and slavery? Forbid it, 
Almighty God. I know not what course 
others may take but as for me, give me 
liberty or give me death.” If we are un- 
willing to dedicate our lives, our efforts, our 
sacred honor—to preserving this great coun- 
try of ours, this system which has been so 
good to us—then we must one day, perhaps 
have the unpleasant task of sitting down 
and telling our children—and our children's 
children, what it once was like in America 
when men were free. 

You men—you fought for your country. 
You fought for the system. Surely people 
like you will not see it taken away or see 
it extracted from us without some effort, 
some real effort, to preserve this way of life. 

You say, “I’ve done my part.” And surely 
you have. Now you say, “It’s time to let 
somebody else make this effort“ you are talk- 
ing about—fight here domestically for these 
principles and ideas that we “squares” be- 
lieve in. Let George do it. Well, my friends, 
if you take the attitude that you should let 
George do it—then it won't be done, for you 
are George. You say, Im busy. You say, 
I have got my American Legion work to at- 
tend to—I'’ve got my church work to take 
care of. I belong to the Optimist or the 
Rotary. I handle the Boy Scouts—and be- 
lieve you me, every one of these things is 
really good. Nothing could be much better 
than any of these enterprises that you are 
working so hard to try to perfect and make 
better. But it is also true that none of 


these—not the American Legion—not the 


Boy Scouts—or your church—or these civic 
clubs—will amount to a hill of beans if you 
lose the society you live in. 


Lincoln Club Endorses Lincoln Memorial 
Trail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on May 
8, 1963, I introduced a bill to provide for 
the establishment and administration of 
the Lincoln Trail Memorial Parkway in 
the States of Indiana, Kentucky, and 
Illinois, and for other purposes. It was 
an honor to have Mr. BAYH, Mr. DIRKSEN, 
and Mr. Dovuctas join with me in pre- 
senting this bill. We believe the Nation 
should memorialize the storied route of 
the Great Emancipator with a national 
parkway. A parkway over which many 
Americans can travel the same route as 
did our 16th President. Many interested 
groups from these three States have ex- 
pressed approval of this proposed park- 
way, one of which is the Lincoln Club of 
Southern Indiana. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Lincoln Club of 
Southern Indiana which attests to its 
stated interest and approval. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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LINCOLN TRAIL MEMORIAL 


Resolved, That the Lincoln Ciub of South- 
ern Indiana reiterates its endorsement of an 
improved Lincoln Trail from Lincoln's birth- 
place in Kentucky through Indiana to 
Springfield, Hl., and earnestly requests: (1) 
that the trail follow as nearly as possible the 
authentic route traveled by the Lincolns in 
1816 and 1830: (2) that the 1935 statute of 
Indiana authorizing the Lincoln Trail 
through Indiana be reviewed in the light of 
new evidence: and (3) that side roads in 
southern Indiana over which Abraham 
Lincoln so often traveled be included in the 
Lincoln Memorial Trail. 

Mrs. RUTH JONES AYER, 
President, Lincoln Club of Southern 
Indiana. 
Mrs. BLANCHE SCHUNCK, 
Secretary, Lincoin Club of Southern 
Indiana. 

(Resolution submitted by Thalla S. Woods, 
community improvement chairman, Lincoln 
Club of Southern Indiana.) 


Religious Freedom and the Bill of Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been many pronouncements both 
pro and con concerning the recent Su- 
preme Court decision that Bible reading 
in public classrooms is unconstitutional. 

The other day I happened to read a 
letter to the editor of the Bellingham 
(Wash.) Herald which I believe will in- 
terest the Members of Congress. The 
letter was written by Alma Madden, of 
Bellingham, and published in the Herald 
on July 9, 1963. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the letter in the 
RECORD: , 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AND THE BILL OF RIGHTS 
EDITOR, THE HERALD: : 

In all this controversy, pro and con, con- 
cerning recent Court decisions about Bible 
reading and prayer, I have pondered the 
freedoms couched in our Bill of Rights. It is 
ironical that the right of an atheist to stand 
up in court and demand the removal of the 
Bible from the public schools rests entirely 
on the struggle for religious freedom. 

The whole Bill of Rights grew out of this 
struggle. It began in England when the in- 
dependent sects protested against the es- 
tablished Church of England and demanded 
the right to worship in meetinghouses of 
their own. This was termed by the Quak- 
ers, who led in the struggle, the right of free 
assembly, When their meetinghouses were 
burned, they met on the ashes. When the 
magistrates forbade this, because their 
preaching and singing constituted a public 
nuisance, they met in silence. This was the 
origin of silent meeting among Friends 
(Quakers). 

It is said although George Fox and Lady 

et Fell were married several years. 
they actually lived together less than a year 
because one or the other was in prison most 
of the time. 

The Quakers carried their fight for free 
assembly to the New World and with the aid 
of such crusaders as Roger Williams and 
Anne Hutchinson and the maryrdom of a 
few including Mary Dyer, who was hanged on 
Boston Common, won for all religious sects, 
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including the Catholics in Maryland, the 
right of free assembly. Since this was really 
u fight for religious freedom, both together 
became the cornerstone of our rights. These 
led soon to the right of free speech, a free 
press and the right of petition which I am 
exercising in writing this letter. Thus it 
came about that when the Federal Constitu- 
tion was presented, some of the States re- 
fused to sign unless the Congress promised 
to include as amendments their precious Bill 
of Rights. This was done at the first session 
of Congress, 

Freedoms, like other precious gifts, must 
be guarded. It is altogether possible so to 
manipulate one freedom as to abridge or 
destroy another. It is also possible to use 
one freedom in so subtle a manner as to a 
bridge or destroy all freedom in the end. 

The real objective in the protest against 
Bible reading in the schools may be another 
thing altogether. A group has just asked 
that certain words be stricken from the 
Pledge of Alliance. May they not ask next 
that the pledge itself be eliminated and after 
that the salute to the flag and the singing 
of the anthem? 

A national faith like a religious faith ts 
warmed and strengthened by its symbols. 
A church spire, the cross against the sky, is 
a visible and cherished symbol to all Chris- 
tians. Similarly, the flag waving in the 
breeze, the ‘pledge recited in unison stirs 
our hearts and unites us as a Nation. All 
who love freedom should be on guard lest 
these symbols be neglected, Guardians of 
freedom should be alert to see that no adroit 
pleader assuming a plausible guise uses the 
liberty won for him to destroy all liberty. 

ALMA MADDEN. 


Job Equality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. ADAM C, POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post, Sunday, July 
21, 1963: 


Jon EquatitTr 

“There is little value in a Negro’s obtaining 
the right to be admitted to hotels and res- 
taurants,“ said President Kennedy in his 
civil rights message, “if he has no cash in 
his pocket and no job.“ Here is a piece of 
simple, homespun commonsense; and we 
hope the whole of the administration will 
keep it clearly in mind as it presses the fight 
on Capitol Hill for a public accommodations 
law. They are equally important; and they 
are intimately interrelated. 

It is disquieting, therefore, to hear reports 
that there is no great steam behind the meas- 
ure just approved by the House Labor Com- 
mittee to create a five-member Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunities Board empowered to 
eliminate racially discriminatory practices 
in hiring and firing among all business en- 
terprises affecting interstate commerce. 
This is a thoroughly practicable proposal. 
And it is indispensable to the attainment 
of real racial equality. 

Fair employment practices commissions of 
various sorts are working successfully in a 
number of States. A national FEPC oper- 
ated with great effectiveness—and with very 
little friction—during the war. It is just as 
possible and just as reasonable to forbid 
racial discrimination in job opportunities as 
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to forbid it in businesses offering services to 
the general public. Enforcement must, of 
course, be preceded and accompanied by 
tactful and skilled efforts in persuasion. But 
it also must be backed by the ultimate sanc- 
tion of legal compulsion. Nothing is more 
fundamental to the idea that all men are 
created equal than an equal chance for all 
men to make the most of their abilities. 


Suggestion to Negroes: Do Some Soul- 
Searching 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. WAGGONER. Mr. Speaker, as 
I haye said many times before and as 
many others have echoed the statement, 
the civil rights proposals which have 
been sent to us by the administration 
are not, as some would have us believe. 
concerned with the socalled rights of 
the minorities, but are concerned solely 
with giving the one minority, the Negro, 
special, and preferential treatment. 

That this is true has not escaped the 
attention of another minority group in 
this country, the Japanese-Americans. 

The Japanese-American newspaper 
Hobukei Manichi of San Francisco had 
some telling words for the Negroes re- 
cently in an editorial when they advised 
the Negro to “do a little soul-searching.” 

Because they, too, are a minority 
group, their words are worth a thousand 
of many others who have spoken on this 
subject. I commend the article to the 
attention of all my colleagues. It ap- 
peared as follows: 

SUGGESTION TO NeGrogs: Do Somer SOUL- 
SEARCHING—JAPANESE NEWSPAPER IN UNITED 
STATES OFFERS ADVICE 
San FPeancisco.—A Japanese-American 

newspaper has advised Negroes to “do a little 

soul-searching,” - 

The newspaper, 
clared: 

“We have no intention at all of telling the 
Negro community leaders, brazenly, to 
soften their fight for integration and for 
equal opportunity—for that is our (Jap- 
anese-Americans’) fight too. 

“But we believe there is a crying need 
on the part of the Negro community as a 
whole to make a concentrated effort sin- 
cerely to better themselves, And this effort 
should be made hand in hand with their ef- 
fort to break down the social and economic 
barriers.” 


Hobukei Manichi, de- 


REVIEW PLIGHT 2 


The advice was given in an English-lan- 

guage editorial addressed to San Francisco 
Negroes. 
“Do not say, impatiently, there is not 
time," the editorial said. Life is long, and 
America will be here for centuries and cen- 
turies after we are gone. This is the time 
for soul-searching for all Americans—from 
President Kennedy down. And America is 
doing it today, Negroes should be a part of 
it, too.“ 

Written by the editor of the paper's Eng- 
lish-language section, Howard M. Imazeki, 
the editorial began with a review of the 
plight of Japanese-Americans or Nisei, dur- 
ing World War II. It said, in part: 

“Twenty-one years ago, many of us were 
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behind the barbed-wire fences concentrated 

in 11 internment camps. Our only crime 

then was our color. “Why can't we be like 

other Americans?’ our children asked and 

made their parents weep with silent tears. 
KNOW THEM BETTER 


“We then thought the Nisei were terribly 
mistreated, losing property and citizenship. 
It is also true Nisei were refused service at 
some hotels and eateries, but even with this 
unpleasant background and discriminatory 
experience, the Nisei are not equipped to 
fathom the mental suffering and emotional 
agony of their colored brethren of today. 

“It is only in the past 10 years we have had 
any sort of communication with them living 
together in the same neighborhoods. We 
have come to know them better, their aspira- 
tions, their habits, their problems.” 

“We have met outstanding Negro leaders,” 
the editorial went on. We confess we have 
had more occasions to come in contact with 
lesser Negroes who make a great number 
of our people afraid to come out to a Jap- 
anese district at night. 


BLAME SOCIETY 


“They will tell you the reason there is a 
large number of crimes being committed by 
Negroes is because they are not equally 
treated. They say there are more Negro 
dropouts from high school because the col- 
ored children are not given opportunity to 
follow the kind of work they want. 

“They blame society for illegitimate chil- 
dren and living on welfare checks. They 
blame society for petty thefts and attacks 
being perpetrated by their menfolk. 

We have yet to hear any Negro voice blam- 
ing themselves for their social maladjust- 
ment, 

“What we are trying to say most sincerely 
here is that the Negro leaders should do a 
little soul searching of their own. 

“We have no intention at all of expect- 
ing the Negro children to be long suffering 
for education like the oriental children— 
who are impressed with the virtues of long 
suffering—for this may be considered feudal- 
istic and anachronistic in this age of prag- 
matic living.” 


Racial Quotas Are Un-American: New 
Yorkers Awake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
another outstanding editorial column by 
the distinguished editor of U.S. News & 
World Report, Mr. David Lawrence. 
The column, as printed in the Columbia 
Record of Columbia, S. C., on July 22, 
1963, is entitled “Racial Quotas Are Un- 
American: New Yorkers Awake.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this column be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

I might add also, Mr. President, that 
on Monday I discussed with Mr. Roy 
Wilkins, executive secretary of the 
NAACP, his opinion on the subject of 
racial quotas in job hiring. I com- 
mended Mr. Wilkins on his statement 
that generally he does not favor the es- 
tablishment of job quotas based on race 
for job hiring, 
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There being no objection, the column 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ractat Quoras ARE UN-AMERICAN: NEW 

YORKERS AWAKE 


(By David Lawrence) 


For a long time now, many people in the 
South have been saying that the newspapers 
at the North don't understand the segrega- 
tion problem. But something has happened 

tly which indicates that prominent 
newspapers in the North—the New York 
Times and the New York Herald Tribune— 
dre beginning to understand that integra- 
tion isn't as simple as it has appeared to be. 


Even the viewpoint of the Su- 
N Court of the United States—that a 
gro child can’t get as good an education 


nas ap- the most realistic editorial that 


NEW YORK TIMES EDITORIAL 


“New York City is doing some hard and 
thinking these days about how to 

Ave the Negro his equal opportunity in every 
education. jobs, housing, everything. 
is good. But the Negro, equally with 
the white man, should be wary of easy solu- 
quick remedies that seem to promise 
instant success. One of these is inherently 
un and inhumane. It is the quota sys- 


pa 


oe 


It has the temptation of surface plausi- 
duty. If the population of the city is 15 
1 t Negro, why shouldn't the Negro have 
5 percent of the jobs? If the population of 
Manhattan is 25 percent Negro, then he 
ould have 25 percent of the jobs in Man- 
t ttan. Easy, isn't it? But go on from 


“If this reasoning were valid, the quota 
Should be immediately applied in every busi- 
im every industry, and on every level— 
1 ether there were qualified applicants or 
ria It would apply to religious, nationali- 
me ana how many other kinds of divisions? 
to ery floor in every office building would have 
have its quotaed shade of color, race, or 
1 tnot. To state the proposition is to show 
ts absurdity and also its inherent evil. 
Wilen let us look at the public schools. 
ith the best will in the world how, in Man- 
ttan, can ‘quota’ be achieved even if it were 
able to do so? Negro and Puerto Rican 
dren in that borough total 76.5 percent 
Sf elementary school enrollment and 71.6 
t junior high school enrollment. City- 
Wide there are 117 elementary schools whose 
are Negro or Puerto Rican by 90 per- 
dent or more. These schools cannot be made 
te.“ A satisfactory percntage of inte- 
kratlon can be achieved neither by bussing, 
Ror by zoning, nor by government fiat, nor 
by Magician’s wand. : 
ti at is possible in this impossible situa- 
— 55 The board of education can do its best 
th the fullest use of the tried previous 
, which Include the open enrollment 
wy of moving some Negro children to 
der-utilized schools in white or mixed 
bi ts, New schools can and must 
it built in fringe areas. But the best thing 
can do for the Negro now is to bring him 
mo best school that can be bought, with 
mey and talent. 
c Joseph P. Lyford, staff member of the 
enter for the Study of Democratic Institu- 
the and author of a study being made for 
ee Fund of the Republic, for nearly a year 
been working in a 40-block area of the 
Ader West Side of Manhattan. The other 
y he said: 
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In my interviews over the past 10 months 
with low income Negro and Puerto Rican 
parents In the area, never once has the ques- 
tion of racial percentages been raised as a 
concern. The parents’ interests have been 
in the type of teachers the children have 
and the various facilities the school 
has to offer. All this leads me to feel that 
there is a cosniderable gap between the con- 
cerns of the low income Negro families in 
my area and the avowed aims of various or- 
ganizational leaders who presume to speak 
for them. 

“The novel idea was thus presented that 
parents are more interested in good teach- 
ers and good teaching for their children than 
in color quotas, It is to their credit that they 
are. The best thing the city can do for the 
Negro is to make the schools better.” 


THE HERALD TRIBUNE COMMENTS 


The New York Herald Tribune just a week 
earlier—on July 11—said in an editorial: 

“True equality doesn't lie in mathematical 
formulas, in the careful maintenance of a 
‘nice balance,’ or in a reverse racism that 
seeks to boost the Negro through preferential 
hiring or arbitrary advancement. Racial 
quotas are as wn-American as discrimination 
itself. They separate, they categorize, they 
label, they inherently contradict the ideal 
of equal opportunity, because they establish 
separate ladders of opportunity.” 

But what becomes of the view that Negro 
leaders have been expounding—namely, that 
equality should mean equality, that for all 
jobs held by white men there must be a cer- 
tain percentage of Negroes working along- 
side them, and that the same rule applies 
in the schools? Also, what happens to the 
views of those “moderates” in the South who 
have felt “token Integration” to be ade- 
quate? 

Anybody who has insisted heretofore that 
the practicality of the problem rather than 
theoretical equality must be taken into ac- 
count has found himself classed as “racist” 
or a “Negro hater.” In the end, it will be 
discovered that the best friends of the Negro 
are those who want to see such changes made 
as will truly benefit and not injure him or 
his opportunity to enjoy “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 


So-Called Civil Rights Will Bring Serfdom 
EXTENSION OF 


OF - 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Suncoast News of St. Petersburg, Fla., 
has printed in its July 11, 1963, issue an 
editorial which I feel merits the atten- 
tion of the Members of the Congress. It 
is entitled “So-Called Civil Rights Will 
Bring Serfdom.” I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Petersburg (Fia.) Suncoast 
_ News, July 11, 1963} 
So-CaLLep CIVIL RIGHTS WILL BRING SERFDOM 

Where are we headed? Do you know? Do 
you care? Are you willing to attend to your 
private duties and let the leftwing press 
and leftwing politicians determine the future 
of America? 

Do you want a Socialist welfare state con- 
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trolled by the power grabbing politicians in 
Washington? If not, what are you doing 
about it? 

Do you know that within the past 30 years 
the complexion of Government has com- 
pletely changed? Are you aware of the fact 
that the Constitution of the United States, 
under whose benign provisions, we grew to 
be the greatest Nation in the history of the 
world, has been eroded, changed, and amend- 
ed by opinions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in so many ways as to frighten 
all thinking men who know anything about 
constitutional government and who desire to 
be free? 

Have you ever been advised that our Con- 
stitution was brought into being for the 
express purpose of protecting and defending 
the liberties and freedoms of all American 
citizens, rather than for the purpose of 
granting excessive powers to officials in Goy- 
ernment? 

Has anyone told you that the people of 
England grew tired of the oppressive hand 
of government and in 1215 demanded that 
King John sign the Magna Carta which 
granted certain rights to the freemen of his 
kingdom? 

Do you realize that the English people 
demanded greater rights as time went on? 
Are you aware of that fact that in a series of 
great liberty documents: The Summons to 
Parliament (1295); the Confirmatio Charta- 
rum (1295); the Petition of Rights (1628); 
the Habeas Corpus Act (1679); the Bill of 
Rights (1688); and the Act of Settlement 
(1700), the people of England has reduced 
to writing a series of great declarations of 
liberty that made them a free people? 

Are you conscious of the trials and tribula- 
tions, the heartaches, and bloodshed, the su- 
preme efforts and demands put forth by the 
great Anglo-Saxon race to free themselves 
from the clutches of tyrannical and despotic 
government? 

Has anyone every told you that those great 
Americans, who formed the Constitution of 
the United States, had gone through a great 
and bloody war to guarantee to themselves 
and their posterity the great liberties that 
the Anglo-Saxon race had wrung from op- 
pressive rulers? 

Are you aware of the fact that our great 
Constitution was formulated to curb the 
powers of the Federal Government so that 
all future Americans would be forever free 
from the iron hand of centralized govern- 
ment? 

Do you know that as long as the Federal 
courts construed our great Constitution in 
the manner it was intended to be construed 
that Americans had more rights, privileges, 
freedoms and liberties than any other race 
of people in all the sweep of human history? 

In your studies did you discover that under 


the Constitution, the several States were fully 


and supremely sovereign in all local matters, 
and that the Federal Government had no 
power whatever in those fields? 

Did you find out the Federal Government 
was a government of delegated powers; and 
nad jurisdiction only in those fields spe- 
cifically enumerated in the Constitution? 

Do you know that our Pounding Fathers 
were deathly afraid of powerful central gov- 
ernments because of their dealings and sub- 
sequent warfare with the powerful English 
kings; and that they formed a Constitution 
that guaranteed that the supervision of their 
daily lives and their contacts with their fel- 
low citizens would be under the sole control 
of State governments and that Washington 
would have no power whatsoever in such 
fields? 

Are you not aware as a student of history 
that any race of people are governed best who 
are governed least? 

Has it not come to your attention that 
every power you confer upon, or every power 
seized by a strong central government means 
a loss of liberty to you? 
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Have you discovered that Fabian socialism, 
the German Nazi doctrine, the Fascist dogma 
in Italy, and Communist philosophy of Rus- 
sia are blood brothers; that all believe in 
complete power at the top and very few, if 
any, rights to the mass of people? 

Do you know the Fabian socialism has 
been taught in a number of our leading uni- 
versities for decades; and that since the early 
30's many hundreds of men whose minds 
have been filled with that idea of government 
have held and are now holding positions of 
great power in Washington? 

Do you realize that due to the baneful and 
pernicious influence of such leaders that 
America has been changed from a republic to 
a Socialist welfare state with great powers 
in hundreds of fields being stolen by the Fed- 
eral Government from the States and from 
the people? 

Have your reflections proved to you that the 
trend of events have demonstrated that the 
American people have ceased to push for 
greater freedoms and liberties and have been 
content to let our socialistic leaders push us 
practically back to the days before Magna 
Carta to an ultimate life of serfdom? 

Do you realize that if Congress passes the 
proposed civil rights bills, such action will be 
an unlawful and unconstitutional seizure 
of power in the light of prior constructions 
of our Constitution. 

Can't you see that this brutal action will 
create in Washington a despotism and a 
dictatorship greater than that of King John 
before the days of Magna Carta; and that 
America will be overrun from border to 
border with multiplied thousands of secret 
police whose actions will cause your privi- 
leges and rights to deal with those of your 
own selection to vanish overnight. 

If you do not know these things, you had 
better learn the truth and learn it quickly, so 
that you can join with all true Americans to 
crush forever the fantastic desire of high 
Federal officials to destroy State governments 
forever and seize absolute power over the lives 
of every American by the passage of the so- 
called civil rights bills. 


Dilemma in Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
the course of our foreign policy con- 
tinues to disturb many thinking Amer- 
icans, especially in the tragic inability 
of our State Department to actually 
comprehend the strength of resistance 
behind the Iron Curtain to Soviet op- 
pression. 

The New York Times, in an editorial 
commentary of July 16, which, under 
unanimous consent I insert into the Rec- 
orD, pointed out in precise, effective 
fashion the problems that are com- 
pounding for the Soviet-imposed gov- 
ernment in Poland: 

DILEMMA IN POLAND 

The decision of Poland’s Communists to 
postpone their party congress until next 
year is another sign of the rising tensions 
in that country. Before that announcement, 
Wladyslaw Gomulka had lashed out at Po- 
land's Catholic bishops; a campaign to 
tighten controls over Polish intellectuals had 
begun; and a key member of the Polish 
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Communist leadership, Roman Zambrowski, 
had resigned from the party Politburo. 

The nervousness among Polish Commu- 
nists that these events suggest arises from 
a number of causes. One is the worsening 
of economic conditions as the result of a 
disastrous winter. The higher prices ordered 
for gas, coal, and electricity contributed to 
substantial public discontent. Poland's 
Communists are disturbed by the continued 
high prestige and great influence of the 
Catholic Church in that country and by the 
evident disdain for Communist ideology 
among significant sections of the Polish in- 
telligentsia and youth. A decade and a half 
after all open political opposition to the 
Communist dictatorship was wiped out, 
communism still is far from dominating 
the loyalties of the Polish people. 

Mr. Gomulka thus finds himself caught in 
a crossfire between the reactionaries who 
would have him tighten party controls and 
the liberals who are pushing for a restitution 
of the relative freedom gained in 1956. Com- 
plicating all this is the confusion caused by 
the Soviet-Chinese split and by Rumania’s 
successful defiance of Moscow's economic 
wishes. For the moment at least Mr. Gomul- 
ka seems to be paying most heed to the hard- 
liners in his entourage, but he must be 
aware of the risks to Polish political stabil- 
ity implicit in any neo-Stalinist course. 


What Does Freedom Mean to You? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent to insert my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an address by Capt. Eugene H. 
Breitenberg, troop information officer, 
MDW, which he made at the Congres- 
sional Staff Prayer Breakfast on July 10, 
1963. I feel that this is an excellent 
presentation of a subject which should 
be called to our attention at the present 


e. 
The address follows: 
Wat Dors FREEDOM MEAN TO You? 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is an honor and 
a privilege to speak to you today. The title 
of my talk is a question that is easily asked, 
perhaps not so easily answered. What does 
freedom mean to you? The dictionary puts 
it this way: 

“The state of being free; independence; 
ease in performance; particular privilege.” 

Americans of today accept freedom as a 
guarantee extended to each of us by the 
Constitution. I believe that if ever there 
was a time when the citizens of our country 
needed to know the true meaning of free- 
dom and the legacy of the people who lived 
and sacrificed their lives for freedom as re- 
fiected in American history, it is today. Not 
only should we know more about history, we 
should know more about the Communist 
conspiracy that would distort the history 
and significance of this great land of ours. 

I don't need to tell you about the story 
behind the Declaration of Independence as 
I am sure this fact has been discussed von- 
siderably during the past few days, but I 
do want to emphasize one phase of it. The 
Declaration of Independence does not guar- 
antee happiness, but only the right to the 
“pursuit of happiness”. Not only should we 
be concerned wtih the fruits of freedom but 
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as good citizens we must be ready to con- 
tribute to progress and maintenance of that 
freedom which we are so ready to claim as 
a natural and national right. There is not 
a man or woman present here today who 
would not echo the words of the men who 
signed the Declaration. For when it becomes 
necessary to reaffirm their great vision, pur- 
chased at the cost of blood and sacrifice, 
each of us is ready to prove this worthy in- 
heritance. But the democratic approach 
in the cold war struggle calls for more brave 
living by more citizens. Democracy, to sur- 
vive, must be rekindled in the hearts of each 
generation of youth. You and I know the 
price paid for freedom. But many of our 
people don't know, or have not taken time 
to learn of our precious heritage. The hour 
is late and we must meet the challenge. 

In President Kennedy's state of the Union 
message of January 29, 1961, he stated: “I 
speak today in an hour of national peril and 
national opportunity. Before my term has 
ended, we shall have to test anew whether 
a nation organized and governed such as ours 
can endure. The outcome is by no means 
certain. The answers are by no means clear. 
All of us together—this administration, this 
Congress, this Nation—must forge those an- 
swers.” 

We should never forget that the strength 
of liberty and freedom has been forged and 
tested time and time again. Long before 
this Nation was ever formed, men of char- 
acter and courage took their stand for free- 
dom, independence, and the dignity of man- 
Basing their action on the Bible, the origi- 
nal source of law that human 
rights, they declared by words and deeds that 
all men are by nature equally free and inde- 
pendent and have certain inherent rights: 
namely, the enjoyment of life and liberty. 

From the time of Pericles, some 450 years 
before the birth of Christ, when the prin- 
ciples of democracy were enunciated, men 
have aspired to the free life. With the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock in 
1620, and the victory of the Colonies in the 
Revolutionary War in 1781, a new Nation 
came into being that made possible the hopes 
and aspirations of centuries. There is no 
guaranteed freedom—it can be lost. A great 
American patriot wrote during the early 
darkening days of World War II: “Many peo- 
ple all over the world are losing—almost 
overnight—rights and ideals that have taken 
hundreds of years to win. We in America 
can’t protect our freedom by remembering it 
just on a few holidays and taking it for 
granted the other 360 days a year.” 

As we hear and read of those who boast 
that they will bury our way of life, and 8$ 
we are confronted with voices of fear and 
compromise, we need to hear anew, the com- 
pelling voice of Patrick Henry, asking: I= 
life so dear or peace so sweet as to be pur- 
chased at the price of chains and slavery? 
Forbid it Almighty God, I know not what 
course others may take, but as for me, give 
me liberty, or give me death.” 

We need also to study the lives of other 
great men, for instance, Benjamin Franklin. 
who, at the drafting of the Articles of Con- 
federation had this to say: “I have lived 4 
long time and the longer I live, the more 
convincing proofs I see of this truth; that 
God governs in the affairs of men. And if ® 
sparrow cannot fall to the ground without 
His notice, is it probable that an empire can 
rise without His aid?” 

We have every reason to be optimisti¢ 
about the future of our great Nation if w® 
maintain constant vigilance. The trend of 
history is on the side of liberty and justice 
for all. Is any American so naive as to think 
that a 40-year experiment of intimidation: 
slavery, and lies of communism can bury * 
way of life that has been evolving for more 
than 2,000 years? 

We must remember that freedom is the 
most worthy objective attainable to man, 
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aud in this time of maximum danger to 
America, freedom must be made the topic of 
dur conversation, our policy, our plan, and 
very core of our living. With courage 
and knowledge on our part, the very pres- 
of the danger becomes an asset, spurring 
— to greater heights in the most yitally 
Portant struggle in which Americans have 
ever been en 
i Our Nation has faced many struggles since 
të birth. But none so close to our hearts 
nd the dark days of the American Civil War. 
y looking back to those days of trial, the 
days of testing whether this Nation could 
ve, we can take stock and gird our- 
Selves for the strife and battle of today. You 
y ask, What battle? The answer—the 
battle ror survival as free men in a free na- 
The response of our ancestors more 
than a hundred years ago was under condi- 
of armed conflict, yet the greatness of 
the Civil War was neither material nor mili- 
It was rather moral and spiritual. 
Traditionally, the American way of life has 
been to preserve freedom of religion. 
Here we see the importance of the Civil 


Of the outcome, we would remain a religious 
nation. For in this reluctant war, during 


to see men of both sides exchange 
Greetings, material goods, and even jointly 
engage in an occasional song or prayer. 
Though at war, all were Americans and lovers 
Of freedom, who would remain men of faith 
When the war was over. We have evolved a 
Ration of prosperity, growth and interna- 
leadership, a nation which inserted 
Lincoln's words, “under God” into our pledge 
or Allegiance to the fiag and readopted in 
an impressively official and unanimous man- 
der the national motto, In God we trust.” 
How dramatic and profound is the fact that 
this is the heritage and reality of America 
and that we hold these truths in deep rev- 


Tt is imperative, especially during these 
ittea] days, that we keep faith at a time 
two of the world’s largest and most 
Populous nations, Russia and Red China, 
ve adopted atheism as their creed and 
ve undertaken to reorder and reconstruct 
societies, and ultimately, they hope, the 
Society of all mankind on the lines prescribed 
by the absence and the nonexistence of God. 
This is the insidious heresy, the core of 
Communism. This is why the world is in 
Such dire peril. The United States has à role 
leadership among free nations never be- 
Ore assigned to any single nation by a divine 
Providence. 
t In commemorating battles in which our 
ametathers fought and died, let us reex- 

Mine the lives of men to understand why 

Teacted as they did. No other states- 

in the long history of mankind has s0 
ectly blended and united pure religion 
ma civil policy, as did President Abraham 
0 Coln in his Second Inaugural Address. 
ne may say that Lincoln caught superbly 
2 immortally the spirit of a religion con- 

Olied by a belief in a just and merciful God 
h dre whom every man must remain 

Umble. The war President and great 

ipator was sustained throughout the 

ble ordeal of 4 dreadful years, by 

the conviction that the United States was 

m of God, destined for chastisement 

und suffering as well as for victory and ever- 

lasting example. President Lincoln knew 

Why men fought. He realized that they 

thelr actions on the great fundamental 

iples of the American Revolution. But 

too, that a greater right was the 
Preservation of our Nation, under God. 

We must not forget the man Lee. Robert 
E. Lee, who set an example for all who would 
Sri the outcome of the Civil War and 
Who would say that the centennial observ- 
Ance is just opening old wounds, for therein 
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they show a lack of knowledge of the man, 
the great leader of the Confederacy and the 
cause for which a segment of American 
fought. General Lee, the one who turned 
down overall command of the Union forces 
because of his firm convictions in the right 
and just cause of his native State—Virginia, 
proved his mettle as a leader, For even 
today, in our schools, in Communist schools, 
and in schools all over the world, students 
study about Lee's superb leadership and 
use of the principles of war. This man Lee, 
upon defeat, did not blame others. He took 
the blame upon himself and in his 5 re- 
maining years after the war, as an educator, 
this great man set the tempo of the times. 
While president of Washington College, he 
advised a southern lady as to the rearing of 
her sons. Madam,“ he said, Don't bring 
up your sons to detest the U.S, Government. 
Recollect. that we form one country now. 
Abandon your local animosities and rear 
your sons to be Americans.“ 

Let us not lose sight of the objective of 
the centennial of that great war that played 
a decisive role in uniting the American peo- 
ple. It may well be that Divine Providence 
has willed it so, that the observance of that 
war should come at this time when we are 
confronted by the greatest threat to our 
existence as free.people. 

In the final analysis, the very life of Amer- 
ica and the freedom of all mankind, depends 
upon what we, individually do, or fail to do, 
day-by-day. We must realize the true her- 
itage which we share together. We must 
know that living in a democracy is one thing; 
living democracy is another. The experi- 
ences, sacrifices, and endeavors of our people, 
through the years, have tempered the sinews 
of this Nation of today. 

The challenge has been made. The choice 
rests with you, with me, with our sons and 
daughters. Let us take up the torch of 
liberty and with whatever talent we have, 
use it, to keep the flame of freedom burning, 
that it may not perish from this earth. 


Senator Russell Speaks for the American 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
Ricwarp B. Russeit, of Georgia, in his 
superb statement on June 12 was not 
speaking for the South alone. Senator 
RUSSELL was speaking for the American 
way of life, our free enterprise system, 
our Constitution, and the foundation 
stones upon which our civilization and 
this Republic are built, 

Mr. Speaker, we are at the crossroads 
in our destiny as a Nation. We have 
been making fantastic progress and now 
we either move straight ahead with a 
continuation of this progress with dig- 
nity and equality for all of our people or 
we plunge down a side road of violence, 
retrogression, and socialism. We either 
move forward under the Constitution 
and the written law or we turn the clock 
backward to anarchy, chaos, and stark 
naked centralized power. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to the entire 
Nation Senator RussExt’s statement as 
carried in the U.S. News & World Report 
of June 24. 
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Tae SOUTH STATES Irs CASE 


(Statement by Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Democrat, of Georgia, June 12, 1963) 


(NOTE. —A key spokesman for the South— 
Senator Renan B. RUSSELL, of Georgia 
now states the South’s case against civil- 
Tights proposals. In a major policy state- 
ment issued after a conference of 18 South- 
ern Senators, Senator RUSSELL said rights 
proposed for Negroes by President Kennedy 
would conflict with rights of other Americans 
and take the United States toward socialism. 
He promised to oppose administration plans 
with every means and resource.) 

The President’s speech on June 11 appealed 
eloquently to the emotions but completely 
disregarded reason, human experience and 
true equality under the Constitution. 

The fact that every citizen has the same 
right to own and operate a swimming pool or 
dining hall constitutes equality. The use of 
Federal power to force the owner of a dining 
hall or swimming pool to unwillingly accept 
those of a different race as guests creates a 
new and special right for Negroes in deroga- 
tion of the property rights of all of our peo- 
ple to own and control the fruits of their 
labor and ingenuity. 

The outstanding distinction between a 
government of free men and a socialistic or 
communistic state is the fact that free men 
can own and control property, whereas stat- 
ism denies property rights. 

“From each according to his ability and 
to each according to his need” may have 
greater emotional appeal than “work hard 
to acquire property and the law will protect 
has not worked and can never work because 
it does not take human nature into account. 
To rebut the emotional appeal, we have the 
hard, undeniable fact that in our free-enter- 
prise system we have plenty, whereas the 
Marxists—though they have never been able 
to apply literally their avowed creed—all 
suffer from scarcity and privation. 

Our American system has always rejected 
the idea that one group of citizens may de- 
prive another of legal rights in property by 
process of agitation, demonstration, intimi- 
dation, law defiance and civil disobedience. 

I do not believe that the American people 
will be easily frightened into discarding our 
system for adventures into socialism that 
have been discredited wherever tried. 

The highest office of the land should sym- 
bolize respect for law, whether it be legally 
enacted ordinances of the meanest hamlet 
in the land or the written word of our na- 
tional charter—the Constitution. 

I was, therefore, shocked to hear the Presi- 
dent justify, if not encourage, the present 
wave of mass demonstrations, accompanied 
by the practices of sitting or lying in public 
streets and blocking traffic; forming human 
walls before the doors of legal businesses and 
assaulting with deadly weapons officers of 
the law whose only offense was undertaking 
to maintain order and protect private 
property. 

The South has its shortcomings as well as 
other areas. But a calculated campaign 
waged by the metropolitan press, television, 
and radio has magnified the unfortunate oc- 
currences in the South while crimes of vlo- 
lence in other areas have been minimized. 
This has generated bitterness and hatred 
against the white people of the Southern 
States almost amounting to a national dis- 
ease. It is also encouraging a condition bor- 
dering on anarchy in many communities. 
These terrible conditions are sure to further 
deteriorate with increasing disorder unless 
the President of the United States desists 
from using threats of mass violence to rush 
his social-equality legislation through the 
Congress. 

No American citizen has the right to select 
the laws he will obey and those he will dis- 


obey. 
The President of the United States has a 
higher call to leadership than to use threats 
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of mass violence and disregard of reasonable 
local laws as a means of securing action in 
the courts and Congress, however desirable 
he may regard it to be. 

The Congress of the United States, by an 
enactment of March 1, 1875, declared that all 
persons were entitled to the full and equal 
enjoyment of the accommodations, advan- 
tages, facilities, and privileges of inns, public 
conveyances on land or water, theaters, and 
other places of public amusement. * * “ 
The Supreme Court of the United States on 
October 15, 1883, declared this Federal re- 
striction upon the use and control of private 
property to be unconstitutional. In accord- 
ance with the contentions of those who 
would use Federal power to mix the races 
socially, this has been the “law of the land” 
from that date and still applies today. 

The President and the Attorney General 
now say that they will predicate this new 
thrust for race mixing on the already tor- 
tured commerce clause of the Constitution. 
If the commerce clause will sustain an act 
to compel the white owner of a dining hall 
to accept a Negro against his wishes, it can 
be used to sustain the validity of legislation 
that will compel his admittance into the 
living room or bedroom of any citizen. 

I believe in equality before the law for 
every American. In equal measure, I reject 
the idea that Federal power may be invoked 
to compel the mingling of the races in social 
activities to achieve the nebulous aim of 
social equality. 

Every Negro citizen possesses every legal 
right that is possessed by any white citizen, 
but there is nothing in either the Constitu- 
tion or Judaeo-Christian principles or com- 
mon sense and reason which would compel 
one citizen to share his rights with one of 
another race at the same place and at the 
same time. Such compulsion would amount 
to a complete denial of the inalienable rights 
of the individual to choose or select his 
associates. 

I hope that the American people will not 
be swept further down the road to socialism 
by the present unprecedented wave of 
propaganda. To me, the President's legis- 
lative proposals are clearly destructive of 
the American system and the constitutional 
rights of American citizens. I shall oppose 
them with every means and resource at my 
command. I do not believe a majority of 
the will be frightened by thinly 
velled threats of violence. 


Railroad Jobs Are Threatened by the Loss 


of Braceros 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, last 
week representatives of the railroad 
unions called at my office to present or- 
oe labor's version of the strike situ- 
ation. 

One reminded me that a few days 
earlier 260 railroad cars of fresh produce 
were shipped from my district in 1 day. 
This is not unusual. As many as 400 rail- 
road cars have been shipped from Salinas 
in 1 day. This equals five long trains of 
fresh vegetables. 

This is more produce than most Mem- 
bers of Congress have seen. These trains 
go at least to Chicago—many to Phila- 
delphia, New York, Washington. Many 
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thousands of railroad workers from Sa- 
linas to New York derive their whole live- 
lihood from the row crop vegetable in- 
dustry of the Salinas Valley of California. 

This union representative was grateful 
for the bracero. Without the bracero 
many railroad workers and suppliers will 
lose their jobs. 

A few years ago when the fresh prod- 
uce was refrigerated by crushed ice on 
its long trip to eastern markets, more ice 
was manufactured in Salinas, popula- 
tion about 22,000 than in New York City. 
This will give an idea of the size and 
variety of industries which are allied to, 
or dependent upon, agriculture, which is 
dependent upon the bracero for supple- 
mental labor. Now much of the produce 
is refrigerated by vacuum or dry cooling. 
This is another large industry employing 
many highly skilled and paid workers 
whose jobs are dependent upon the 
harvest of the crops. 

The supplemental fieldworker—pres- 
ently the bracero—makes it possible 
for many highly paid workers in other 
industries, from Salinas to New York, to 
enjoy good livelihoods. Ask these people 
if they would cancel the bracero pro- 
gram. 


Study Indicates Little Relation Between 
Budget Deficits and Economic Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, although 
the administration contends that a pro- 
gram of planned budget deficits would 
stimulate economic growth and reduce 
unemployment, there is a large and grow- 
ing body of opinion which believes other- 
wise. For example, an article in the July 
15 Wall Street Journal describes a new 
study by Michael E. Levy of the National 
Industrial Conference Board that casts 
considerable doubt on the effectiveness 
of deficit spending as a stimulus to 
growth. 

Mr. Levy draws several interesting 
conclusions from his study. After 
analyzing the budgets of United States 
and European countries on a national 
income basis, Mr. Levy concludes that 
there is no systematic connection be- 


tween budget deficits and growth. As ` 


a matter of fact, he-shows that several 
of the countries with the most rapid 
economic growth also have had sizeable 
surpluses. r 

In addition, Mr. Levy feels that the 
administration's analysis of the unem- 
ployment problem is inadequate. In his 
view the essential shortage may be in 
the skills needed for employment in to- 
day’s technologically advanced economy. 

Mr. Speaker, I wholeheartedly agree 
with this conclusion. We are not going 
to solve the unemployment problem 
until we train our unskilled workers to 
fill the more demanding positions that 
are being created by the introduction of 
more advanced and complex machinery. 
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Because of the important contribution 
which this study makes to the Nation's 
continuing economic debate, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this article from 
the Wall Street Journal be included in 
the Recor as follows: 

From the Wall Street Journal, July 15, 1963] 
DEFICIT FINANCING 


A new study of governmental deficits and 
their relation to economic growth raises 
serious doubts about the claims of adminis- 
tration economists for the policies they have 
persuaded President Kennedy to recommend. 

The study is by Michael E. Levy of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, a non- 
profit economic factfinding group, and is 
called "Fiscal Policy, Cycles and Growth.” 
It approaches the question from two view- 
points, that of European experience com- 
pared with ours and that of trends within 
the United States. The trends in this coun- 
try, furthermore, are analyzed in a new way. 

In all cases the budget figures used are 
those of the so-called national-income ac- 
counts, rather than those of the old- 
fashioned formal budgets or of the cash bud- 
gets. Cash budgets are the simplest: They 
measure governmental cash outflow and in- 
flow. The old-fashioned U.S. formal budget 
differs in various ways, including the fact 
that, for instance, it doesn't include the 
operations of the social security fund. 

The national-income budgets seek to 
measure economic effects: For example, an 
order for military hardware may immediately 
activate new employment and purchases of 
materials by the business that has received 
the order, but might not show up in the other 
two budgets as governmental outlays until 
the next year. 

Also, in all cases Mr. Levy has measured 
budget surpluses or deficits as percentages 
of gross national output of nations. Other- 
wise there would be no way of telling 
whether individual nations’ surpluses or 
deficits were relatively big or small. A Gov- 
ernment deficit in the United States would 
have to be roughly 10 times as big in dollars 
as Canada’s to have the same economic effect 
because our economic system and population 
are about 10 times as large. 

In his comparison with Europe, he finds 
no indication of “any systematic relationshiP 
between budget deficits and growth.” He 
notes that “rapid economic growth well in 
excess of that of the United States was ass0- 
ciated with significant cumulative surpluses 
in the case of Austria, the Netherlands, and 
Portugal, and with substantial cumulative 
deficits in the case of France. Similarly, 
much lower rates of economic growth co- 
incided with cumulative budget surpluses 
for Norway and with cumulative budget 
deficits for the United Kingdom and the 
United States.“ 

Mr. Levy also charts cumulative budget 
surpluses and deficits against the rate 
inflation in the same nations during 1950 to 
1960. He finds no significant relationship 
between the two.” 

Of course, as in all economic studies, 
neither of these findings can be accep 
without further thought. For one thing, the 
effects of surpluses or deficits can be very 
different, depending on whether the Gov- 
ernment debt is sold to savers or to the 
banks. If to savers, the effects are likely 
to be far smaller than if through bank credit. 
because an increase in bank credit adds to 
the money supply and thus tends to be in- 
fiationary or stimulative or both. 

He also reminds the reader that economic 
changes and governmental finances interact 
upon each other. For instance, a rapid rate 
of growth is likely to raise governmen 
revenues and thus prevent deficits or reduce 
them greatly. 

The study of trends in this country ana- 
lyzes the method used by the President’ 
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Council of Economic Advisers and offers a 
different approach. The council’s method 
has been to estimate what gross national 
Production would have been in the various 
years reviewed if there had been full em- 
Ployment (defined as 4-percent unemploy- 
Ment), and what the effect would have been 
On the Federal budget. 

It conclusion has been, broadly speaking, 
that reaching a state of full employment 
Would be extremely difficult under present 
tax rates, because such prosperity would in- 
Crease governmental revenue so much that 
the resulting Federal surplus would prevent 
business activity from rising that high, or 
Would make it fall back again very quickly. 
The council also has advanced the theory 
that this situation explains why U.S. eco- 
nomic growth has slowed down since the 
middle 1950's. That's why the administration 
Proposes. lower taxes even at the cost of 
bigger deficits, in the hope they would make 
Possible faster growth on a lasting basis. 

Mr. Levy's approach is to use actual realized 
budget surpluses and deficits as percentages 
Of national output, related to the actual un- 
employment rate. He relates these, in turn, 
to total saving and investment by private 
individuals and businesses. His findings, in 
effect, are that the council's thesis is not 
Supported by the figures except those during 
the 1960-61 recession. 

Furthermore, he also questions the al- 
ternative theory of some economists who 
disagree with the council and say the whole 
trouble can be ascribed to unwise Federal 
Policies in 1959-60, which brought about the 
1960-61 recession. If they were right, he 
Says, the recovery since 1961 would have been 
a riproaring one because of big Federal 
Geficits. Instead, unemployment has con- 
tinued high in 1962 and 1963. 

On the basis of all the foregoing, he sug- 
Bests the trouble may be deeper seated. That 
is, it may be caused by a condition where 
More and more people lack the skills needed 
8 be employed profitably at today's wage 
evels. 

Finally, Mr. Levy makes clearly the dis- 
tinction too rarely made between the effects 
Of Federal budget policies over the short term 
and over the long term. No one questions 
that if the Government spends fast enough 
it can lift economic activity whenever there 
is not full employment. The question is 
Whether the effect will last beyond the time 
when the budget is again in balance. 

GEOROE SHEA. 


Maryland Students Chosen General Elec- 
tric Research Fellows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Very pleased to announce that three 
school students from the Sixth 
Congressional District of nearby Mary- 
land have been chosen as 1963 General 
Electric Student Research Fellows. 
These young men, Douglas I. Will, of 
Gaithersburg High School, Gaithers- 
burg, Md.; Arthur E. Ogus, of Mont- 
fomery Blair High School, Silver 
Spring, Md., and James A. Maiorana, of 
Boonsboro High School, Boonsboro, Md., 
were selected from among 700 outstand- 
ing high school science and mathematics 
Students who competed for the opportu- 
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nity to participate in the General Elec- 
tric program. For 6 weeks, these young 
scientists will conduct original research 
in physics and chemistry under the 
guidance of the faculty of Union College 
in Schenectady, N.Y. I extend my con- 
gratulations to Douglas, James, and Ar- 
thur. In the years to come, the ability 
of America to increase the well-being of 
its citizens while maintaining its place 
of world leadership will depend upon the 
advances of science and technology. To 
encourage gifted students of science and 
mathematics through programs such as 
the one sponsored by General Electric is 
to insure our country of the scientific 
leaders which will be needed. 


Statement of J. L. Robertson Before the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the ac- 
tion of the Federal Board in in- 
creasing the discoufit rate from 3 to 3%4 
percent was taken presumably to help 
solve the balance-of-payments problem. 
It is estimated that this will prevent $300 
million from leaving the United States, 
an amount which is less than 12 percent 
of the current annual deficit. 

In my judgment Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Reserve and the Treasury Depart- 
ment have yet to demonstrate that a 
raise in the discount rate will, in fact, 
result in this $300 million saving. How- 
ever, even if we accept this figure, the 
saving does not seem significant when 
weighted against the risk of the restric- 
tive effect the discount rate action will 
have on the economy. 

Mr. Speaker, if we are to solve this 
problem, it is important to consider the 
primary reason for the deficit. The 
largest single deficit item year after year 
is U.S. defense spending in Western Eu- 
rope. The time has come in my opinion 
to reevaluate U.S. dollar commitments 
for the defense of nations in Western 
Europe—nations which have a surplus 
in their balance of payments and have 
amassed large amounts of U.S. dollars. 
Careful study may well prove that a 
realinement of our present commitments 
can go far toward elimination of our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit. : 

J. L. Robertson of the Board of Goy- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System 
testified before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee with respect to the 
change in the discount rate on July 22, 
1963. His excellent report emphasizes 
the problems inherent in raising the dis- 
count rate at this time. 

STATEMENT oF J. L. ROBERTSON, MEMBER OF 
THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL 
Reserve SYSTEM, BEFORE THE HOUSE BANK- 
ING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE 
Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 

I voted against a discount rate increase last 
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week because I did not think it was worth 
the cost. Stated more fully, my view was 
that the probable benefit to the U.S. balance 
of payments resulting from a discount rate 
increase would be so small as to be consider- 
ably outweighed by its potential adverse 
effects on our domestic economic activity. 

I am concerned that an increased discount 
rate and its consequences will create some 
dampening influences in what still needs to 
be a stimulative monetary environment here 
at home, given our high level of unemploy- 
ment, At the same time, it is my judgment 
that the rate increase will have only trivial 
effects on international capital flows. 

In the short-term capital area, it is quite 
conceivable that the increase in U.S. rates 
may be largely offset by compensating adjust- 
ments in foreign money market rates and for- 
ward exchange quotations. (This has been 
the general historical experience as between 
United States short rates and those in the 
United Kingdom and Canada, the two chief 
foreign money markets to which large 
amounts of money market funds can flow.) 
Furthermore, a major element in the short- 
term flows in the past has been bank loans 
abroad, and I would not expect these to be 
curtalied much by a discount rate increase 
alone so long as the basic availability of 
reserves is kept ample, In the area of long- 
term capital, we have a larger and more per- 
sistent drain on our hands. But the dis- 
count rate increase will not deal with this. 
An evident aim of current policy is to mini- 
mize any rise in long-term interest rates, and 
the differentials existing between foreign 
and US. rates of return on long-term credit 
and equity capital are so great as to far 
exceed the range of any moderate rate 
adjustment. 

In pointing out the very limited influence 
on international capital flows to be 
from moderate adjustments in U.S. market 
interest rates, I do not want to be misunder- 
stood. I am not discounting the existence 
of a balance-of-payments problem, but only 
the efficacy of a moderately higher discount 
rate as a weapon for dealing with it. 


There is not any doubt but that we are liy- 
ing through a troublesome balance-of-pay- 
ments situation, for a time, at least. It is not 
a problem of crisis proportions, but it is still 
one that needs to be dealt with through the 
application of appropriate remedies rather 
than devices designed to mask its effects or 
to serve as temporary palliatives. What is 
needed is a thoughtful but determined ad- 
justment of governmental and private poli- 
cies, at levels and in areas which will permit 
effective dealing with the persisting causes 
of the deficits. 


that gave me heart. But the most directly 
applicable steps he advocated must be 
resolutely implemented, here in Congress 
and throughout the administration. At all 
levels of government, we must carry through 
an “agonizing reappraisal” of our foreign 
aid and military objectives, and the extent 
to which they have to involve what are es- 
sentially unrequited dollar transfers abroad. 
We must strive even harder to knock down 
the barriers to our exports that exist in so 
many countries, denying us the full fruits of 
the real competitive strength that we have 
already achieved, Export promotion efforts 
at home can help, too, in this respect. But 
even more importantly, we must try to in- 
crease domestic business incentive, enrich- 
ing profit opportunities, employing idle re- 
sources, both human and material, ac- 
celerating our rate of growth—all of which, 
taken together, will enhance the basic at- 
tractiveness of the United States as a place 
to invest. These call, above all, for an early 
tax cut and generally stimulative monetary 
conditions. 


In other words, we must foster domestic 
economic expansion so that the attraction 
of U.S. funds for external placement will 
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be significantly reduced. Economic- de- 
velopments in the United States have re- 
cently been encouraging. If expansive ten- 
dencies in the economy gain in strength, 
impelled in part by a tax reduction, gradual 
moderation in U.S. credit availability would 
be entirely appropriate, I say this because 
we know from past experience that at some 
stage of business expansion it becomes nec- 
essary for monetary policy to resist possible 
future speculative and inflationary tenden- 
cies with the view of maintaining a sus- 
tainable pace of-economic growth as well as 
to keeping U.S. industry competitive in- 
ternationally. This means we have the pros- 
pect that interest rates in this country 
would naturally move up, with an accom- 
panying pressure of domestic demands upon 
supplies of funds that would help to re- 
duce, curtail, or reverse flows of funds 
abroad. It is not fanciful to expect that, 
in only a few short months, a discount rate 
increase might have been entirely in order 
from both a domestic and international 
point of view. 

But in the present state of economic con- 
ditions in this country, with high rates of 
unutilized manpower and machinery, mone- 
tary policy should be primarily oriented to 
a stimulative objective. Monetary policy 
is one of the most potent of all economic 
forces in this country, in good part because 
it is one of the most pervasive. It can be 
effective not only in dampening down booms, 
but also in warding off recessions. On the 
basis of past experience, I do not agree with 
those who maintain that we cannot “push on 
a string.” If monetary policy had been used 
to its full power over the past 2 years in 
stimulating the economy, by providing such 
an availability of funds as to cause banks 
and other lenders to reduce their rates of 
interest in order to put idle funds to work, 
the stimulative impact would have been felt. 
This sort of stimulation, however, cannot be 
achieved if monetary policy is designed to 
hold up short-term interest rates on the one 
hand, while on the other it seeks to hold 
down long-term rates, The result is that 
both rates are higher than they should be 
for stimulative purposes, and the full poten- 
tial of monetary policy as a stimulant to the 
economy is curtailed. 

To state my views most categorically, I be- 
lieve unnatural efforts at twisting short 
rates up can create domestic drags that can 
delay fundamental market adjustments, di- 
vert the focus of attention from the basic 
problems, and create a later backwash of 
reactions that can concelvably worsen our 
balance of payments statistics in future 
months. 

There is no question but that the real basis 
of the world’s confidence in the soundness 
of the dollar is not the gold in Fort Knox 
or the balance-of-payments statistics, but 
rather the underlying strength of the Amer- 
ican economy, Hence, there is a compelling 
need for invigorating our economy, putting 
our people, our materials, and our money to 
work in an expanding, competitive, non- 
inflationary environment, with a correspond- 
ing strengthening of the capacity of the 
United States to exercise its role of leader- 
ship of the free world. 

In the light of these views, my Judgment 
with respect to the desirability of increas- 
ing the discount rate at this time was differ- 
ent from that of my associates, and I was 
obliged to dissent from that action. 

The discount rate increase having been 
adopted, however, the necessity of making 
an appropriate change in the maximum in- 
terest rates payable by commercial bank 
on time deposits was clear. Any significant 
advance in short-term market rates as a 
result of the discount rate increase would 
have rendered bank time deposits at the 
prevailing ceiling rates less attractive invest - 
ments. The growth of the more interest- 
sensitive forms of time deposits might well 
have been halted or even reversed. During 
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the past 2 years, rapid expansion of time 
deposits has led banks to substantially ex- 
pand their investments in con- 
sumer loans, and State and local securities, 
thus stimulating business activity and eco- 
nomic growth. If such credit flows from 
banks were abruptly cut back, the volume 
of funds available in long-term markets 
would be reduced and long-term interest 
rates would be pushed upward, with corre- 
sponding depressive effects on an economy 
that has still not attained an adequate level 
of performance. As a consequence, the wise 
course with respect to regulation Q was to 
raise permissible rate ceilings to allow banks 
to remain competitive in this market for in- 
vestible funds. This is the action that the 
Board took and in which I concurred. 


Philip S. Marden 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the city of 
Lowell and the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, have suffered a tremendous loss 
in the death of Philip S. Marden on 
Saturday, July 20. Mr. Marden, who was 
in his 90th year, made notable contribu- 
tions to every aspect of civil and cultural 
life. A distinguished author, patron of 
the arts, industrialist, and editor, Mr. 
Marden had a lively interest in every 
phase of community life. He will be 
sorely missed by everyone who benefited 
from his support and encouragement 
and by all of us who read his weekly 
column in the Lowell Sun, “The Satur- 
day Chat.” 

Under unanimous consent I would like 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the editorial tribute paid to Mr. Marden 
in the Lowell Sun on July 22, 1963: 

Puiu S. MARDEN 

We at the Sun make sorrowful note of 
the death of Philip S. Marden, the distin- 
guished author of “The Saturday Chat.” 

To be sure, he had enjoyed a long, rich, 
and rewarding life, yet those who profited 
by and enjoyed his wit, his wisdom, and his 
sage advice will long feel a sense of loss. 

Mr. Marden was a man of many attain- 
ments—an authority on literature and the 
arts, world traveler, patron of the opera, 
writer of books and essays of note, a talented 
newspaperman, an industrial executive, and 
a man who maintained an abiding interest 
in the welfare of his native city, Lowell. 

In his later years his primary interests 
rested in Dartmouth College, his alma mater; 
the Whistler House, which he- personally 
guided and supported so that it would re- 
main a cultural shrine in Lowell, and, we 
believe, “The Saturday Chat,” which he 
started almost a half century ago and which 
he found to be such a satisfying form of 
recreation. 

And now that the time has come to say 
goodby for his countless friends of many 
years standing and for his thousands of ad- 
mirers who have known him “The 
Saturday Chat,” we think that Phil would 
consider it appropriate if we quoted the fol- 
lowing famous lines by Tennyson; 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 


July 24 


American Banker Magazine Favorably 
Reacts to Equalization Tax Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 9, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
submit to my colleagues an editorial from 
the American Banker, which casts & 
favorable eye on the recent balance-of- 
payments proposal by the President. As 
the editorial points out the fact of ac- 
tion itself is a source of encouragement. 

The article follows: 

BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS ACTION 

The balance of payments has been ele- 
vated dramatically to the highest order of 
national priority, as so many leaders of the 
financial community have been urging, with 
the President's special message. 

The painful decisions have been made, 
and the campaign now launched to make 
“further administrative and legislative in- 
roads into the hard core of our continuing 
payments deficits.” 

The fact of action in itself is a source of 
encouragement. 

The nature of the action is open to several 
interpretations, however. Except for the im- 
position of a tax on foreign borrowings here, 
and the arrangement of expanded borrowing 
capacity with the International Monetary 
Fund. the President's message simply reviews 
existing programs, encourages more vigor in 
their implementation, and generally takes & 
reasonably optimistic view of the problem. 

The action proposed to raise the price on 
foreign borrowing in this country Is con- 
troversial on two counts. One is on its ef- 
fectiveness. Since this is the only country 
which operates a truly large and efficient 
capital market, the borrower in genuine need 
of giant amounts of money is not likely to 
be deterred from doing his borrowing here 
So price may not be a significant deterrent. 
Perhaps it will be; there is little evidence at 
hand upon which to make a judgment. 

The other controversial aspect of the tax 
on foreign borrowing is that is represents 
government involvement in a field where 
government has not often entered. For this 
Nation to tinker with the free flow of capital 
is contrary to tradition and to principle—# 
point which the President acknowledged 
when he claimed that “in solving its inter- 
national payments problems, this Nation will 
continue to adhere to its historic advocacy 
of freer trade and capital movements.” In 
fact, the President's recommendations do 
tinker With the free flow of capital, but he 
makes it clear that this will be a temporary 
expedient. And more important, since this 
Nation Is under severe pressure to solve the 
balance-of-payments problem, some en- 
croachment on tradition—not unlike that 
made when the Eisenhower administration 
decided to “tie” foreign-aid loans to US. 
purchases—may be justified, 

Once the determination to take stern 
action was made, the selection of the precise 
target followed logically. The U.S. capital 
market, the biggest most efficient, and least 
subject to government control in the world: 
has been made use of to great advantage by 
foreigners seeking large amounts of capital- 
The President's recommendation would sim- 
ply raise a fence of price around that market 
to make it somewhat less attractive to for- 
eigners, so as to diminish the outflow of U.S. 
funds from it. And at the same time, the 
action proposed would exert almost no in- 
fluence at all upon the domestic economy: 
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Whose growth would be hampered by imposi- 
tion of higher long-term interest rates across 
the board. 

In the precision of its focus, and in its neat 
Segregation of foreign capital flows from the 
Other areas of this country’s international 
financial inyolyements—such as genuine 
Capital investment by Americans abroad, or 
the commerical loans of banks—the admin- 
istration has presented a plan which offers 
the best chance of practical success, at the 
rlek of the least possible disruption. 

And in the context of implications for 
national policy, it is reassuring that the ad- 
Ministration plan stops well short of ex- 
change controls. 

In the context of implications for the 
domestic economy, the administration plan, 
{f adopted, would achieve the effect on long- 
term capital flows abroad of an increase of 
long-term rates in this country by 1 per- 
cent—a condition which would all but choke 
dur economic growth, even though it would 
help significantly toward solution of the 
balance-of-payments problem, 

By this policy of diagnosis and precise 

„the administration hopes to avoid 
the necessity of so drastic a cure. 

Rather it tinkers with the price mechan- 
ism—admittedly not a desirable thing to do 
Under normal circumstances, but deemed 
necessary at this time. It imposes, in effect, 
& kind of tariff on the export of our efficient, 
available capital to foreign countries. But 
Price is all that it tinkers with. All other 
elements in the market mechanism, of allo- 
dation of resources in the normal process of 
buying and selling, it leaves untouched. 
“Reliance will be placed on price alone,” the 
President said. 

There is an important parallel to the ac- 
tion taken earlier this week by the Federal 
Reserye System in raising the discount rate. 
That effort, the administration hopes, will, 
Without constricting credit generally increase 
short-term interest rates in the United 
States compared to those abroad and thereby 
reduce the outflow of short-term funds. 

To match, that effort, the President has 
Row come forward with a request for legisla- 
tion similarly to reduce the flow of long- 
term funds. 

And on balance, considering the compelling 
need for reducing the whole balance-of- 
Payments deficit—and also for showing the 
rest of the world that is what we intend to 
do; considering the special vulnerability of 
dur long-term capital market, particularly in 
View of the barriers to free capital flow set 
Up by the very countries which have been 
Making so much use of our accessible mar- 
ket, the net effect of the President’s request 
appears to offer hope for important progress 
in this crucial area. 


Grassroots Tool 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSRKI. Mr. Speaker, 
Members of Congress continually dem- 
onstrate their appreciation of grassroots 
Public viewpoint, especially as it is dis- 
Closed by the mail which we receive. 

The July 11 issue of the Suburban 
Life, a biweekly publication serving 
western suburban Cook County, Ill., car- 
ried a practical editorial calling atten- 

to the effectiveness of grassroots 
expression through mail to Members of 
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Congress. I place the editorial into the 
Record as being an excellent commen- 
tary on this subject: 


Grassroots TOOL 


Perhaps it’s the size of the Federal Govern- 
ment, with all its bureaus, departments, 
commissions, offices, ètc., which results in the 
average person's feeling of inferiority or 
timidness in expressing himself to his 
Representatives in Congress on Government 
operations. 

While it is true that the individual can do 
little by himself he nevertheless holds within 
his grasp a powerful tool, a letter. 

Personal mail to a Representative in Con- 
gress is a most effective contact between 
the legislator and his constituent. 

In order to effectively represent the people 
of his district a Congressman must know 
their personal wishes and feelings which 
many times elude him. The Congressman, 
of course, must be fully informed on all de- 
velopments within his district but he can- 
not be expected to know the intimate feelings 
of all. 

And that's where the personal letter scores 
big. 

There is a false feeling among many that 
their letters will receive little or no atten- 
tion; that the Co: an is too occupied 
with other things or that he is indifferent to 
their wishes. 

But if the Congressman doesn’t know how 
the people feel he is missing something vital 
to his workings. 

All subjects within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government are the people's business 
and everyone has a right to be heard. And 
there's many a piece of legislation the fate 
of which was determined in a large measure 
by the interest and comments drawn from the 
grassroots. 

Co: en, as a rule, are grateful for 
constructive letters from home because they 
give the legislators an insight into the sub- 
ject which may have been subjugated by the 
national importance of the matter. 

From a practical standpoint, a letter from 
a constituent is asking the legislator for a 
return on the investment the voter made 
when he put the man into office. 

Furthermore, it can give the writer a feel- 
ing of being a part of government and having 
an active voice in it. 


Tribute to Danny Kaye in Recognition of 
His Contributions to International Good 
Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


f OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago, Danny Kaye, one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost all-round entertainers, ac- 
complished a most extraordinary per- 
sonal, good will mission to the Soviet 
Union. I wish to bring to the notice of 
my colleagues the meritorious service 
performed by Mr. Kaye, which refiected 
great good will in the Soviet Union for 
the peoples of the United States. I in- 
vite my colleagues to join with me in 
paying tribute to Mr. Kaye, who has 
achieved international stature not only 
as a show business star, but as a humani- 
tarian, whose heart, mind, and formi- 
dable talents are dedicated to the chil- 
dren of the world. 
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Mr. Kaye went to Moscow under the 
combined aegis of the U.S. Information 
Agency and the entertainment industry, 
as a guest of honor at the Third Inter- 
national Film Festival in Moscow, 

Although he participated in the film 
festival, Mr. Kaye's primary concern was 
to meet the Soviet people, and particu- 
larly to visit with the Russian children— 
children in schools, children in hospitals 
and children in various rural establish- 
ments and training centers, 

In the 10 days Danny Kaye spent in 
the Soviet Union, he charmed his way 
into the hearts of untold millions of 
Russians, but particularly into the hearts 
of the Russian children. 

In the cultural exchange pattern in 
recent years between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, there are many 
who believe the Soviet Union has come 
off to greater advantage. This because 
the Soviets have been able to send to 
the United States such outstanding cul- 
tural attractions as the Bolshoi Ballet, 
the Leningrad Kirov Ballet, the Moiseyev 
Dancers, and many great musical artists, 
including David Oistrach, among others. 

The United States has sent over to 
Russia many outstanding American cul- 
tural groups and individual artists, but 
it is apparent that we have a long way 
to go to make up for the impact that 
Soviet culture has made with the Amer- 
ican public in relationship to the impact 
that American culture has made upon 
the Soviet peoples. 

The State Department has found that 
personal impact can be most influential. 

Official Soviet Government organiza- 
tions, as well as the Soviet Red Cross 
Alliance and Red Crescent Societies 
knew of the commendable work Danny 
Kaye has done over the years for 
UNICEF, relative to the welfare and 
happiness of children throughout the 
world. 

Danny Kaye was warmly greeted upon 
his arrival in Moscow by Prof. George 
Miterev, president of the Soviet Red 
Cross Alliance and Red Crescent Socie- 
ties. The welcoming event was covered 
by the international press, as well as the 
full Russian press—and it was consid- 
ered a major breakthrough for Ameri- 
can-Soviet relationships. 

Danny Kaye was Officially invited to 
visit various Soviet Government-oper- 
ated clinics, hospitals, and camps for 
children—the first individual from any 
Western country to ever receive such an 
invitation. Danny Kaye's visits to these 
various children’s centers were covered 
by both the Soviet press and American 
press. Under ordinary circumstances 
the American press would never have 
been allowed to cover such developments. 

Wherever Danny Kaye went he found 
children ready to play for him, sing for 
him, and dance for him. And every- 
where Danny Kaye went, he immedi- 
ately went on stage, and he, in turn, 
played, danced and joked and clowned 
with the children. 

From the press coverage of this extra- 
ordinary good will mission one major 
fact evolved—the Russian children 
showed great love for Danny Kaye. 

Veteran newsmen on the Russian scene 
‘personally report that the Danny Kaye 
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mission was one of neg e 8 and 
thrilling experiences they ever en- 
countered. This was not because Danny 
Kaye was able to capture the interest 
and love of the Soviet children—it was 
more than that. Danny Kaye has done 
this all over the world for many years 
and in 24 different foreign countries. 
There was a much more important im- 
plication. 

I wish to point out to my colleagues, 
that the important thing in this Danny 
Kaye one-man mission was the fact that 
he was reaching out to thousands of Rus- 
sian children who had never met an 
American before. Children who had 
been taught that everything that stems 
from communism is good and everything 
that stems from capitalism, including 
capitalistic countries, is bad. 

Suddenly, this lanky, funloving, 
talented man shows up in their midst— 
and he is not evil at all. In fact, heisa 
“nice guy.” He plays with them, he 
sings with them, and he dances with 
them. These children are going to tell 
other children and they are going to tell 
their parents, and their parents are go- 
ing to tell other parents that a fine 
American visited them and brought them 
great happiness. 

In addition, Danny Kaye was the star 
attraction of the Saturday Night News 
Show,” on Moscow TV, which, in addi- 
tion, telecast film clips of his visit to the 
various Soviet children’s establishments. 
It is estimated that over 100 million peo- 
ple saw this telecast. 

It has been evaluated that Danny Kaye 
in that 1 hour did much to promote good 
will between the American people and 
the Soviet people. It is apparent that 
if peace is to come to the world, it will 
be on a “people to people” basis. 

An interesting, but characteristic, as- 
pect of this entire mission, is the fact 
that Danny Kaye personally paid all the 
expenses connected with his trip to 
Russia. 

The lives of Americans throughout our 
land, as well as the lives of people 
throughout the corners of the world 
have been enriched by the artistry and 
genius of Danny Kaye. Particularly, 
this is true of the children of the world. 
As an American, he has brought great 
credit to his country—the United States 
of America, 

It is, therefore, fitting and proper for 
us as fellow Americans to pay tribute to 
Danny Kaye and commend him for his 
great humanitarian and patriotic en- 
deavors. His accomplishments have 
been great—the position he holds in the 
hearts and minds of his fellow man 
everywhere is just as great. 


Eugene (Gene) Kinnaly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I was im- 
pressed and delighted with the testi- 
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monials to Eugene (Gene) Kinnaly on 
the floor of the House on July 18 No 
man has shown more devotion to this 
body, to his chief, Speaker McCormack, 
or to his country. 

As a Member from Massachusetts I 
have had personal experience with 
Gene’s ability and fine judgment. He is 
a credit to his State. I cannot match 
the eloquence of my colleagues who paid 
tribute to Gene last week, but I cannot 
let the occasion of his 45 years of con- 
tinuous service to our Speaker pass with- 
out giving him my sincere good wishes 
and congratulations. I hope that we will 
all have the benefit of his counsel for 
many years to come. 


GNP Understates Economic Growth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
mon assertion that our economy’s rate 
of growth is lagging is based upon gross 
national product computations. How- 
ever, as I have pointed out many times, 
GNP is not an indicator of real economic 
growth, but rather a measure of eco- 
nomic activity. GNP fails to measure 
adequately many elements of real and 
significant economic growth, including 
increased leisure time, new and better 
goods and services on the market, better 
medical care, increasing longevity, and 
education. 

A recent column by Sylvia Porter 
points out another area—the do-it-your- 
self movement—where GNP seriously 
understates our level of economic growth. 
She also might have mentioned the time 
of mothers and housewives which is not 
calculated in our GNP. Miss Porter says 
that the exclusion of the do-it-yourself 
burgeoning source of labor from our GNP 
figures is “no longer tolerable.” 

Professor Karl Brandt of Stanford 
University and formerly a member of 
President Eisenhower’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers has estimated that we 
may be understating our GNP by as 
much as 20 percent a year because of our 
failure to include this labor in our over- 
all total. 

Although the exclusion of do-it-your- 
self labor may have been justifiable in 
1947 when the Commerce Department 
began to calculate the GNP and the do- 
it-yourself movement was still in its in- 
fancy, Miss Porter says, modern tech- 
niques and computers remove all excuses 
for not including this labor in our cur- 
rent GNP totals. 

Furthermore, with the increase in lei- 
sure time that will result from shorter 
workweeks and longer vacations in the 
future the do-it-yourself avocation 
promises to expand and become a still 
more significant factor in our economy 
during future years. 

Because of the significance of this 
omission in our present GNP 
under unanimous consent I include Miss 
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Porter’s column from the July 19 Wash- 
ington Star in the RECORD: 
STATISTICS IGNORE LEISURE LABOR 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

We now have a road opening up some of 
the woods behind our country home for the 
first time since the original settlers cleared 
the land. It cost nothing.“ My do-it-your- 
self husband simply got on his 1962-bought 
bulldozer, his 1960-bought tractor and those 
other mechanical monsters he keeps in sheds 
he built around here and moved earth, rocks, 
brush and trees until a road emerged. 

Had he hired men to clear the road, the 
cost would have run into hundreds of dollars 
and what he spent would have duly added 
to our Nation's total output of goods and 
services (gross national product). But since 
Sumner Collins did it entirely on his own 
with machines bought in the past and paid 
no one, nothing counts. Neither the new 
road nor the value it adds to our property 
will show up in any statistical measurement 
of 1963 production. 

A friend a few miles away Invited us last 
weekend to the “inaugural” of his new bar— 
a sturdy, handsomely designed, beautifully 
finished thing. It cost next to nothing, for 
he's another weekend do-it-yourself fanatic 
with sheds loaded with tools. He built the 
bar with tender loving care, permitting no 
one to help, 

Had he bought that bar, he would have 
spent a minimum of $500 and this would have 
duly added to GNP in 1963. As it is, the only 
dollars that will be counted are the few he 
spent on wood, nails, varnish, and the Uke. 

PEAK OF SEASON 

This is the peak do-it-yourself season, 
when tens of millions of men and women 
from coast to coast are finding a substitute 
for a psychiatrist’s couch in the use of their 
leisure hours to create things ranging from 
an ashtray to an extra wing on the house. 

How grossly are we understating our GNP 
because of the omission of this labor? A re- 
cent estimate by Stanford Prof. Karl Brandt, 
a member of the Council of Economic Advls- 
ers during President Eisenhower's adminis- 
tration, is that we may be understating it by 
as much as 20 percent a year. 

A couple of decades ago this omission was 
understandable. The Department of Com- 
merce was just starting to calculate the gross 
national product (it wasn’t until 1947 that 
the Government began publishing the esti- 
mates every quarter), and it was trying to 
eliminate as much guesswork as possible. 
The do-it-yourself movement was in its in- 
fancy. 

The United States was so filling 
shortages pent up during World War II that 
overtime, not leisure time, dominated our 
society. 

INVESTMENTS MOUNT 

But do-it-yourself now is a way of life. 
The leisure time workshop is commonplace 
in millions of homes, The investments of 
the American public in do-it-yourself ma- 
chines and tools run into enormous sums, 
and great industries have come into being 
because the do-it-yourselfer is a compulsive 
buyer of equipment, 

Moreover, do-it-yourselfers will add even 
more to the Nation's output in the years 
ahead. As the workweek shortens and vaca- 
tions lengthen, this increasingly will be their 
escape and their hobby. 

Perhaps excluding from GNP totals the 
services that tens of millions of housewives 
perform within their homes must be toler- 
ated, because a dollar figure cannot be placed 
on their production. But with computers 
and new techniques to help us gather statis- 
tical data, excluding the value of the do-it- 
yourselfers’ labor is no longer tolerable. The 
billions of dollars they contribute to the 
GNP are real and can be seen. 
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Not even trying to make a guess on the 
do-it-yourselfer’s contribution is lke pre- 

nding the foundation of a house is the 
Whole house. 


Southern Idaho’s New Slogan: Bonne- 
ville, Please Include Us Out” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
fifth of a series of articles on why “Bon- 
Nevilles multi-million-dollar annual 
losses and areas of substantial and per- 
Sistent unemployment are not wanted in 
southern Idaho.“ 

The mounting number of editorials, 
articles, and letters I am receiving on this 
Subject graphically illustrates the fact 
that southern Idaho is emphatically op- 
Posed to the unwarranted extension of 
Bonneville power marketing area in- 
SOuthern Idaho. There is no doubt 
‘Dat southern Idaho's new slogan is 
‘Bonneville, please include us out.” 

It is almost unbelievable that the Ken- 
Nedy administration would take the un- 
Warranted action it did in the face of 
the widespread local opposition. Yet one 

uld not be surprised, as the Kennedy 

tration’s record on Federal 

Power expansion is one of full speed 

ad, damn the opposition or the eco- 

c justification. It is another ex- 

ample of the fallacious notion that “the 

Great White Father in Washington 
ws best.“ 

~ Win the rise in unemployment 

ughout the Nation being such a 

or problem, one would logically ex- 

pent the Kennedy administration to re- 

22 from actions which would result 

Fe greater unemployment. It is appar- 

an however, that logic goes out the win- 

‘Ow where the Kennedy administration 

oe for the expansion of the Federal 
€ctric power empire is concerned. 

The following editorial from the North 
13 Press of Wallace, Idaho on June 
520 1963, presents a few facts of life 

hich the promoters of the Bonneville 
Dower marketing area have ignored: 
[From the North Idaho Press, Wallace, Idaho, 

June 13, 1963] 


STREAM or THOUGHT, 


igextension of the Bonneville Power Admin- 
10 tion into southern Idaho is a contro- 
Talal thing—as all public versus private 
er situations are. Added to this partic- 
Wa Problem is the one of irrigation and 
8 ter rights— whether BPA will, or can, sub- 
has irrigation as the Reclamation Bureau 
Whe 


in its handling of power revenue, and 
8 or not Idaho will lose its historic 
h er rights to the needs of downstream 
¥droelectric projects. 
piste another element is injected into the 
Bra: ure—the issue of Bonneville Power 
ta nting an unfair competitive edge to one 
dustry in Idaho as against another indus- 
+ Because this is often the case when 
S0vernment gets involved in business, it de- 
es attention from Idahoans. 
Grant Kilbourne, vice president and 
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general manager of the minerals and chemi- 
cal division of J. R. Simplot Co. of Pocatello, 
in a letter to Senator Prank CHURCH says 
Bonneville Power in southern Idaho “seems 
to pose a disastrous threat to the $20 million 
investment (Simplot) now has in the phos- 
phate fertilizer business and the $66 million 
expansion program we are now engaged in.” 

He explains there are two methods of 
making phosphate fertilizer—the wet proc- 
ess using phosphate rock and sulfuric acid 
as its primary raw materials which Simplot 
uses, and the electric furnace process which 
uses phosphate rock and electric energy as 
its primary raw materials. Central Farmers, 
FMC, and Monsanto use the latter process. 

“The cost of electric energy to the electric 
furnace producer is the same to his basic 
production costs as the cost of sulfuric acid 
is to the wet method producer,“ Kilbourne 
writes, and if the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration comes into the area to sell electric 
energy at a third of the present cost, it 
would have the same disastrous effect to our 
business as it would to the electric furnace 
producer if some Government agency should 
sell us sulfuric acid at one-third of our 
present cost. In either case, the injured 
party would be driven out of the fertilizer 
business by his subsidized competition and 
many millions of dollars that are now in- 
vested in good faith in plants and facilities 
would go down the drain. Furthermore, a 
substantial net loss of jobs would result as 
the surviving industry could expand existing 
operations to fill the market vacuum created 
by his driving his competitor out of business 
by adding a comparatively small percentage 
of employees.” 

Kilbourne adds that he understands the 
electric furnace phosphate business, which 
he says is suffering badly from overcapacity, 
is the only Industry in Idaho that could 
qualify as a wholesale user of electric power 
from Bonneville Power. “There is no other 
potential combination,” says Kilbourne, 
“which would help our economics in the area 
of extended Bonneville service that would at- 
tract any other type of wholesale user, such 
as the aluminum industry, in order to offset 
the loss of our own fertilizer industry which 
Bonneville power would surely bring about.“ 

In a subsequent letter to Senator CHURCH, 
Kilbourne asks “how can it be true that 
the phosphate industry in Idaho will best 
be served and the economy strengthened by 
unfairly subsidizing the costs of one com- 
petitor against another to the extent that 
the one employing the larger number of 
people will be driven out of business?” 

In a free enterprise economy, of course, 
the most efficient producer is the one who 
remains in business. 

But Bonneville Power is not free enter- 
prise. It is a public power setup that de- 
spite the fact it is subsidized by the tax- 
payers because it pays no taxes, still loses 
millions of dollars each year. 

And, ironically enough, Idaho's Democratic 
Congressmen and the administration are 
bringing BPA into southern Idaho with the 
argument that it will mean more jobs in 
southern Idaho, If Kilbourne states the 
situation correctly, it will actually mean a 
loss of jobs in the phosphate industry. 

The situation outlined by Kilbourne is 
analogous to some situations that have 
arisen under ARA efforts to bring industry 
into depressed areas. It does, and sometimes 
at the expense of industries in other areas. 
No new jobs are created; they are merely 
shifted. 

Idahoans to date have shown little liking 
for public power projects. 

if BPA results in a cessation of operations 
by Simplot and a loss of jobs; if Idaho's 
water rights suffer as a result of extension 
of BPA into southern Idaho; and if Idaho 
irrigation projects are adversely azected. 
Idaho's Democrats will rue the day they suc- 
ceeded in bringing BPA into the State. 
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Congress Should Strip the Supreme 
Court of Its Appellate Jurisdiction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
Dean Clarence E. Manion, who was for 
many years dean of the Law School of 
Notre Dame University and also served 
on President Eisenhower's Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations has re- 
cently broadcast to the Nation an out- 
standing and eloquent radio address on 
the vital need for curbing the appellate 
jurisdiction of the U.S. Supreme Court. 
The broadcast entitled “Congress Should 
Strip the Supreme Court of Its Appellate 
Jurisdiction” is dated July 14, 1963. I 
ask ous consent, Mr. President, 
that this radio address be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CONGRESS SHOULD STRIP THE Supreme COURT 
OF ITS APPELLATE JURISDICTION 
(By Dean Clarence E. Manion) 

Thoughtful students of American free- 
dom are deeply concerned about the rapid 
disappearance of enforcible States rights. 
In the current climate of conflict over com- 
munism, legislative reapportionment and 
civil rights, the Supreme Court, Congress, 
and the Federal executives are running the 
country in complete and utter disregard for 
the 10th article of the Bill of Rights which 
spells out the reserved rights of the States 
of the Union. 

For the protection of freedom, our con- 
stitutional system contemplates sustained, 
effective competition for public authority 
between the governments of the several 
States and the Federal Government. This 
balance of power between on concentric sov- 
ereign jurisdictions—State and Federal—is 
indispensable to the citizen who hopes to 
protect his personal liberty by the enforce- 
ment of constitutional Umitations against 
the Government of his State on the one 
hand and against the Federal Government 
on the other. 

We must remember that the constitu- 
tional contest of States rights against Fed- 
eral authority is never conducted in a de- 
personalized vacuum. On the contrary, 
every such contest represents the clash of 
forces that are called into action to attack 
or to support the asserted right of citizens 
to be free from the arbitrary exercise of 
governmental power, This ability to limit 
and restrain government is the practical 
definition of freedom. 

In spite of the fact that the Constitution 
may speak plainly on the subject, it is often 
impossible for a simple citizen to enforce 
pertinent constitutional provisions againss 
an offending governmental body, unless he 
can link his action with the claim of an- 
other branch or division of government 
which is competing with the offending body 
for jurisdiction over the area of authority 
where the alleged offense occurred. 

Once this effective check of delicately bal- 
anced governmental power is completely de- 
stroyed, the American citizen will be free in 
name only, because a Federal Government 
whose actions can never be effectively chal- 
lenged by the jurisdictional claims of State 
government will quickly consolidate its 
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monopolized powers into an irresistible 
despotism. 

Americans are faced with this threat right 
now and our only encouragement comes 
from the fact that more and more people are 
becoming aware of it. Careful students of 
American history have discovered that the 
resolute maintenance of constitutional 
States’ rights is an essential prerequisite to 
the preservation of personal liberty. 

More than 50 years ago, Woodrow Wilson 
warned us that “a concentration of govern- 
mental power is what always precedes the 
death of human freedom.” He said, in other 
words, that liberty can live only where the 
powers of government are effectively limited 
and widely diffused. 

Wilson wasn't thinking of communism 
when he said this in 1912, but whoever re- 
peats the statement today must think of the 
Communist menace because intervening his- 
tory has shown that communism cannot be 
established in any place unless and until 
the governmental authority over that place 
is completely centralized and made absolute. 

The rapid Communist conquest has shown 
that when all the levers of power have been 
conveniently brought together and consoli- 
dated, the big Red hand soon closes over the 
consolidation and human freedom immedi- 
ately disappears. Thus, States’ rights, as 
they were constitutionally conceived in the 
unmistakable language of the 10th amend- 
ment, constitute a definite, practical, and 
legal barrier against the successful inside 
conquest of the United States by the covert 
agents of the Kremlin. 

In this turbulent time of worldwide war 
by communism t freedom, it appears 
to me that States’ rights could ask for no 
better recommendation than this. Never- 
theless, it is painful to observe that the ad- 
vance of the Communist conquest through- 
out the world has almost exactly paralleled 
the official progressive dismemberment of 
States’ rights within this country. 

But there is good reason to hope now that 
the American people may soon reverse the 
evil political current that has carried us 80 
perilously close to complete centralization 
and despotism. 

A great and growing popular concern 
about the dangerous erosion of States rights 
is evidenced by the fact that one or both 
houses of 24 State legislatures have recently 
endorsed one, two or three of certain pro- 

amendments to the ‘Constitution of 
the United States, each of which would cor- 
rect some of the damage that has been done 
to local autonomy and restore to the sev- 
eral States the constitutional right of self- 
preservation. 

One of these proposed amendments would 
take away from Federal courts all jurisdic- 
tion in the field of State legislative reappor- 
tionment, Another proposal would estab- 
lish a super Supreme Court composed of the 
60 Chief Justices of the various States with 
power to overrule the Supreme Court of the 
United States in cases Involving Federal- 
State relationships, 

A third proposal would change constitu- 
tional amendment procedures so as to per- 
mit. the legislatures of two-thirds of the 
States to propose amendments which would 
become a part of the Constitution of the 
United States, when ratified by the legisia- 
Tures of three-fourths of the States. 

This last proposal would restore the cus- 
tody of constitutional law to the initiative of 
the several States where it originated in 1787, 
and thus enable them to bypass completely 
the tight Federal bottleneck in Washington 
which has demonstrated its determination 
to destroy rather than to preserve the con- 
3 integrity of the States of the 

on. 


STATE JURISTS ARE ALARMED AT CONSTITUTIONAL 
MISCONSTRUCTIONS 


Some of the support that these proposed 
amendments are receiving from patriotic 
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Americans is undoubtedly encouraged by the 
character of the opposition to their adoption. 
Consider the opposition of Chief Justice 
Earl Warren, for instance. The Chief Jus- 
tice announces that he is surprised and 
alarmed by these amending proposals. He 
insists that their adoption would upset “the 
stability of the Constitution” and he yrges 
lawyers everywhere to alert the public to the 
impending danger. (Durham, N.C.-UPI 
Dispatch, in Charleston, S.C. News and Cou- 
rier, April 28, 1963.) 

To most of these lawyers, Justice Warren's 
sudden and belated interest in “the stabili- 
zation of the Constitution” is very welcome 
news. It is common knowledge now that 
the stability of the Constitution has been in 
a sustained state of nervous shock ever since 
California Governor Warren took over the 
management of the Supreme Court in 1953. 

Many lawyers are at a loss to understand 
Justice Warren's sudden surprise at the 
wide and: warm reception that these pro- 
posed amendments have been given through- 
out the country. Each of these proposals is 
designed to correct what many lawyers be- 
lieve are t misconstructions of the 
Constitution in decisions rendered by a ma- 
jority of Justice Warren's court during the 
past 10 years. 2 

The Chief Justice cannot plead ignorance 
of the origin and development of this critical 
sentiment because public notice of it has 
been sent to him from many directions. In 
1958, 36 State chief justices, joined in an 
unprecedented and thoroughly documented 
remonstrance against the Warren Court for 
its failure to promote certainty and stabil- 
ity in constitutional construction” and for 
“raising considerable doubt“ that we still 
have “a government of laws and not of 
men.” 

The State justices complained that “over- 
rulings of prior decisions in constitutional 
cases causes us grave concern as to whether 
individual views of the members of the court 
* * * as to what is wise or desirable do not 
unconsciously override a more dispassionate 
consideration as to what is or is not con- 
stitutional.” 

And, on the question of States rights, the 
State judges said: It is strange indeed to 
reflect that under a Constitution which pro- 
vides for a system of checks and balances 
and of distribution of powers between na- 
tional and State governments, one branch 
of our Government—the Supreme Court— 
should attain the immense and in many 
respects the dominant power which it now 
wields * * * we do not believe that either 
the framers of the original Constitution or 
the possibly less gifted draftsmen of the 
14th amendment ever contemplated that the 
Supreme Court would, or should have the 
almost unlimited policymaking powers 
which it now exercises." (U.S. News and 
World Report, Oct. 3, 1958, p. 92, et seq.) 

All this was said before the Warren Court 
decided the case of Baker v. Carr (7 L. ed. 
663-1962, Ind.) which in dissenting Justice 
Frankfurter's words, reversed “a uniform 
course of decision established in a dozen 
cases” and, effectively turned over to sub- 
ordinate Federal judges the legislative and 
policymaking job of reapportioning repre- 
sentation in the several State legislatures, 

Likewise in 1958, the Warren Court came 
under the fire of the American Bar Associa- 
tion Committee on Communist Tactics, 
Strategy and Objectives. This distinguished 
committee of lawyers bitterly criticized the 
Warren Court for 20 pro-Communist deci- 
sions rendered in one short 2-year period. 

In 17 of the cited cases the Warren Court 
reversed from one to three successive hold- 
ings by lower courts, nullified the antisedi- 
tion laws of 42 States and wiped out or 
weakened the effect of practically all exist- 
ing anti-Communist legislation. 

On February 24, 1959, the House of Dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association ac- 
cused the Warren Court of going easy on 
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Communists in a score of decisions and 
called upon Congress to step in immediately 
with remedial legislation. The Supreme 
Court responded by granting a rehearing 
to the convicted Communist spy Rudolph 
Ivanovich Abel, after which his conviction 
was narrowly affirmed by a Justice count of 
5 to 4 with Justices Warrens, Black, Douglas 
and Brennan voting to reverse the convic- 
tion, (362 U.S. 217-1960.) 

In 1961, after years of delay, the Court 
finally validated the Subversives Activities 
Control Act but over the vigorous dissent of 
Justices Warren, Douglas, Black, and Bren- 
nan. (367 US. 1.) 


THE PRESENT CONSTITUTION CONTAINS PROVI- 
SION FOR JUDICIAL RESTRAINT 


During the past few weeks, at least 40 
Members of Congress have either introduced 
or publicly advocated constitutional amend- 
ments to reverse the Warren Court's recent 
decisions invalidating State laws and/or 
regulations which permit mnonsectariaD 
prayers in State-operated public schools. 

All of these continuous and noisy adverse 
reactions to the decisions of his Court on 
constitutional questions should have soft- 
ened Chief Justice Warren's surprise at the 
attempt by 24 State legislatures to repair 
the damage which the Warren Court has 
done and is doing to the Constitution and 
particularly to the 10th article of the Bill 
of Rights in a persisting myopic interpreta- 
tion of the 14th amendment. 

Unfortunately, the Warren Court's con- 
tinuing concern for due process and eq 
protection of the laws has not extended to 
beleaguered farmers, ordinary taxpayers and 
or businessmen. For instance, just 1 week 
before the Court granted a rehearing to the 
Communist spy Abel, it directed—without 
notice or hearing—the conviction of farmer 
Evetts Haley who had been freed after 4 
trial on an unlawful wheat planting charge 
in the Federal district court in Texas. 
(3 L. ed., 2d, 567, Feb. 24, 1954.) 

The record reveals that the chief, if not 
the only, beneficiaries of the Warren Court's 
constitutional constructions have been con- 
victed criminals, Communists, atheists, 
clients of the NAACP. The gains that 
these litigants have made in the Warre? 
Court have all come at the expense of con- 
stitutional States rights which are now at 
best in a state of uncertain suspended 
animation. 

These unfortunate Court ventures int? 
policymaking and legislation In disregard for 
what the State justices called proper judi- 
cial restraint cannot be corrected by the 
slow process of constitutional amendment 
however much the effort to do that may be 
justified. The present Supreme Court has 
demonstrated that it is Incompetent to hold 
the throttle of national policy in this time 
crisis. 

In the national interest, therefore, Con- 
gress should now exercise the authority 
given to it under article 3 of the Constitu- 
tion and strip the Supreme Court of its 
appellate jurisdiction which it now ex 
so prodigally to reverse the sound judg“ 
ments of all of the inferior courts in the 
country—-State and Federal. 

If the country Is to be saved and constitu- 
tional government restored, the Warren 
Court's right to supervise national policy 
must be sidetracked until appropriate con- 
stitutional amendments have had time to 
catch up with its adjudicated excentricitic® 

Meanwhile, judicial review of constitu” 
tional due process of law may be safely le 
in the custody of the experienced Fede 
circuit courts of appeal, and the supreme 
courts of the several States. 

If the 40 Congressmen who are clamori®& 
for an amendment to keep the name of A, 
mighty God on the currency and in 
salute to the flag will now join in a bil 
to strip the Warren Court of its appellat? 
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Jurisdiction, the fate of liberty and essen- 
tial States rights will be better and more 
Quickly served straight across the board. 

Let's face it—the times demand candor, 
Courage, action, and patriotism. Let them 
Now step forward. 


Hon. John S. Monagan Addresses Assem- 
bly of Captive European Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, on July 17 
the Assembly of Captive European Na- 
tions honored our distinguished colleague 
from Connecticut, Representative JOHN 
S. Monacan, at the annual banquet com- 
Memorating the observance of Captive 
Nations Week. Mr. MONAGAN was pre- 
S€nted a plaque and a combination of 

flags of the captive European na- 
tions, together with a citation in sin- 
dere gratitude for his steadfast further- 
ance of the freedom aspirations of the 
Captive nations. 

We are well aware of Congressman 

Moxacan’s effective efforts and accom- 

lishments in chairing the hearings on 
the captive European nations held by 
the Subcommittee on Europe of the Com- 
Mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

I was privileged to hear his comments 

at the awards dinner and I wish at this 
e to call them to the attention of my 
Colleagues. I include at this point the 
8 ent of Congressman MONAGAN 
Which he eloquently presented at the 
er in his honor. 
STATEMENT or REPRESENTATIVE JOHN S. Mon- 
AGAN, PRESENTED WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY 
17, AT CAPTIVE NATIONS DINNER OF THE AS- 
SEMBLY OF CAPTIVE EUROPEAN NATIONS, Na- 
TIONAL Press CLUB, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Mr, Chairman and Indies and gentlemen, 
&m deeply honored to receive this award 
om the Assembly of Captive European Na- 
ns, and I assure you that this plaque and 
Combination of the flags of the captive Euro- 
nations will be a treasured possession 
and symbol. 
Iam particularly honored to be linked in 
exercises with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York, Senator Keatmnc, and the 
istinguished Senator from my own State, 
dear friend, Senator Dopp. I am also 
honored that my colleague and friend from 
Indiana, Representative Brademas, shares in 
today's program, as well as the distinguished 
columnist, Roscoe Drummond, and the 
*Qually distinguished commentator, Edgar A. 
Mowrer, 
Tt is a particular honor to be invited to 
Join, also, the long list of outstanding Ameri- 
who over the years have lent their sup- 
to the movement to give aid and en- 
uragement to the people of the captured 
countries of Eastern Europe. 

Tt Is vitally important that the activity of 
Your committee and of the various friends 
ot the captive nations be continued because 
phe need for this support is as great today as 
t ever has been. This task is complicated by 

© fact that we are passing through a period 

thaw in which conditions in some of the 
Saptive nations have been materially im- 

Oved. In addition, the Western World is 

ving manfully to find some basis upon 
Which there might be agreement between the 
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East and the West to outlaw thermonuclear 
war and to eliminate some of the sources of 
friction that have hitherto existed. The un- 
informed and those with short memories 
might be inclined to be unduly optimistic 
about the future and, therefore, to be dis- 
posed to gloss over the still remaining dif- 
culties of the present. 

It is here, precisely, that the Committee 
on the Captive Nations performs its func- 
tion. It can and does call attention to the 
fact that in spite of the thaw, conditions in 
all of the captive nations are as far from 
those in the free world as day from night. 
There are still political prisoners. Religion 
is harassed. Cardinal Mindzenty and Arch- 
bishop Beran are still virtual prisoners. In- 
tellectual and cultural activities are kept 
under control. The elections are not free. 
Trade discrimination is practiced on a broad 
scale to the detriment of the captive coun- 
tries. Armed Communist, troops, in the tens 
of thousands, are still stationed in Hungary. 
The threat of armed Russian intervention 
is always present. 

As human beings, we must continue to 
sympathize with the fate of these hapless 
people who are strongly oriented to the 
West, and whose love of freedom is no less 
than our own. 

All of us, I am sure, were heartened by 
the strong and stirring statements about the 
people behind the Iron Curtain which Presi- 
dent Kennedy made recently in Berlin and 
in Dublin. He spoke of the impossibility 
of doing business with the Communists as 
demonstrated in Berlin, and he encouraged 
the continuation of resistance by the captive 
nations along the lines of the conduct of the 
Trish during their long struggle against Eng- 
lish rule. 

Let us hope that the acts of our Govern- 
ment representatives, contrary to the unfor- 
tunate decision on the Hungarian question 
at the United Nations, will, in the future, 
refiect these challenging words of the Presi- 
dent, rather than a gradual lessening of our 
strict emphasis on the rights of self-deter- 
mination and individual freedom, 

I have been privileged to act as chair- 
man in the House of Representatives of a 
committee which spent many hours of study 
of the problems of the people of the captive 
nations and which filed in the House a re- 
port which received widespread publicity and 
which was fortunate enough to receive the 
praise of this organization. 

It was our conclusion that support of the 
captive nations should not flag nor lessen. 
We felt that a lessening of freedom anywhere 
meant a lessening of freedom everywhere. 
We concluded that tyranny and oppression 
and the deprival of private liberties should 
be proclaimed to the world and we felt that 
the United States should champion the 
cause of the oppressed people and on every 
occasion should work for their liberation. 

In accepting this honor tonight, which 
represents a recognition of the efforts of 
others, as well as my own, I pledge my con- 
tinuing support of the people of the cap- 
tive nations in the hope that one day our 
efforts may contribute to bringing about the 
time when these people, in their own home- 
lands, will enjoy the same privileges which 
are ours today. 


What Causes Unemployment? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
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Record I would like to include the fol- 
lowing advertising copy prepared by 
Warner & Swasey Co. for the current 
issue of U.S. News & World Report. In 
very precise terms this short editorial 
points out that high costs caused by high 
wages and low productivity, high taxes, 
and other high costs of doing business, 
is the cause of unemployment. The les- 
son should be clear to everyone: 

A Ham or THE Doc Tuar Brr You NEVER 

CURED A HANGOVER 

Unemployment is caused by high prices— 
too few people can afford to buy, so jobs 
dry up. 

High prices are caused by high labor costs 
and high taxes (not by high profits which 
are not even high enough to keep plants 
modern and jobs safe). 

How do many so-called experts in the Na- 
tion propose to cure unemployment? By 
making swollen wages and labor costs even 
higher, and so still further raising prices; 
and by enormous peacetime Government 
spending which cannot help but increase 
taxes again, 

All that the morning-after hair of the dog 
drink did was bring on the binge again, 
and only postpone but make all the more 
horrible the inevitable, crushing headache, 

Precisely. 


Homer Thornberry Well Qualified for 
U.S. District Judge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article from the Houston Chronicle 
of July 14, 1963. 

In short, this article states that a 
committee composed of one lawyer from 
each of the 11 Federal judicial circuits 
examined into the qualifications of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr.. THORN- 
BERRY], and that a strong majority of 
the committee voted THorRNBERRY well 
qualified for U.S. district judge for the 
western district of Texas. The same 
committee found unanimously that 
Mr, THORNBERRY was qualified for the 
appointment. Of course, Mr. Speaker, 
the findings of this committee merely 
confirmed what his friends and col- 
leagues already knew, that Homer 
THORNBERRY is highly qualified for the 
post of U.S. district judge. Since the 
article appeared, his appointment has 
been confirmed by the U.S. Senate. 

In addition to his specific legal qual- 
ifications, Judge THORNEERRY will carry 
into the Federal judiciary a mind that 
is learned in the lore of government at 
all levels; a mind that has been tem- 
pered by devoted and efficient govern- 
ment service at the local, State, and Na- 
tional level. Of equal import, he carries 
a heart that is compassionate toward the 
problems of all mankind. None of us 
doubt he will do justice. All of us know 


that he will temper justice with mercy. 


Mercy— 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
It is an attribute to God himself; 
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And earthly power doth then show likest 
God's 


When mercy seasons justice. 


The article from the Houston Chron- 
icle follows: 

From the Houston Chronicle, July 14, 1963] 
Bar ASSOCIATION FouND THORNBERRY WELL 
QUALIFIED FOR JUDICIARY 

Before Representative THORNBERRY Was 
nominated for Federal judge by President 
Kennedy, he was endorsed by an American 
Bar Association committee. 

The committee, composed of 1 lawyer 
from each of the 11 Federal judicial districts, 
examined the record of each man under 
consideration, an ABA source revealed. 

A “strong majority“ of the committee rated 
‘THORNBERRY as well qualified” for the post. 
By unanimous vote he was endorsed as “qual- 
ified.” 

This endorsement was given after study- 
ing his record as State district attorney at 
Austin, as a member of one of Austin’s lead- 
ing law firms and as former partner of now 
District Judge Herman Jones. 

THORNBERRY also was found to have shown 
a strong interest while in Congress in laws 
relating to administration of justice. 


Industry’s Most Underdeveloped 
Resource 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


A OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no more urgent business before 
Congress than the prompt enactment of 
meaningful civil rights legislation. Per- 
haps the most difficult fight we face in 
the civil rights revolution is the battle to 
insure all Americasn equal economic op- 
portunity. As the President pointed out 
in his recent message on civil rights 
“There is little value in a Negro's ob- 
taining the right to be admitted to hotels 
and restaurants if he has no cash in his 
pocket and no job.” 

In an excellent well-documented re- 
port entitled “Industry's Most Underde- 
veloped Resource,” the National Urban 

League has shown that this lack of equal 
economic opportunity not only involves 
great hardships for our Negro citizens, 
but also a serious economic loss to our 
national economy. I believe the follow- 
ing excerpts from the Urban League re- 
port will be of great interest to my col- 
leagues. 

INDUSTRY’S Most UNDERDEVELOPED RESOURCE 
A RESOURCE BASIC TO A RESURGENT ECONOMY 

Of all the problems confronting the United 
States today, few are more serious than the 
need for increasing the Nation's rate of eco- 
nomic growth. For upon such an increase 
depends not only our continued economic 
well-being, but, indeed, our very position as 
the leader of an embattled free world. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that industry and 
business, economists of every philosophy, and 
the State and Federal Governments are all 
searching intently for the means and re- 
sources to assure a healthy and growing 
economy. 
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Yet, in the midst of this intensive search, 
there exists in America today a vast resource 
which has been tapped hardly at all—a re- 
source which contains such a tremendous 
potential for increasing national productiv- 
ity that it is difficult to imagine the full ex- 
tent of its value, What Is this tremendous 
resource? It is manpower—the manpower 
which lies buried deep beneath an ugly 
mountain of racial prejudice. More specifi- 
cally, it is the 19 million Negro Americans 
who, though they possess the potential, 
have been denied the opportunity to match 
the economic productivity of their fellow 
citizens. 

Admittedly, the crippling effects of racial 
injustice extend far beyond economics alone. 
But even if this weren’t so—if the problem 
were purely a matter of dollars and cents its 
cost would still be more than America can 
afford. For with the Nation depending less 
and less upon the historic natural resources 
of land, water and minerals, it has now be- 
come imperative that the country use its 
raanpower resources to the best possible ad- 
vantage. 

That great strides have been made already 
in stripping away the mountain of prejudice 
and getting at this important manpower 
resource, there can be no question, But 
there is yet much more to be done. 

THE LOSS IN PERSONAL INCOME $11,850 MILLION 

Although no one can measure the cost of 
race discrimination in human terms, it is 
possible to measure at least some of its bur- 
densome economic cost. So let's begin by 
looking at one part of the cost—-the sub- 
standard Negro market. The following 
figures taken from the latest studies made by 
the U.S. Department of Labor, illustrate 
clearly the annual loss to the Nation in terms 
of personal income. 

Fact one: Today there are a total of 65 
million American men and women employed 
within the country’s major occupation 
groups. Of this number, the nonwhite 
working force* represents approximately 11 
percent of this total—or 7 million people. 

Fact two: Latest available figures also show 
that for Negro male workers the median an- 
nual income was $3,075 as compared to $5,137 
for the white male worker. For Negro women 
workers the figure stood at $1,276 as com- 
pared to $2,537 for the white female worker. 

Thus, by using these statistics as a base it 
is possible to determine that if the Nation's 
7 million nonwhite working force were earn- 
ing the same median income as the white 
working force, the yearly personal income for 
Negroes would be increased by $12 billion— 
or nearly double its present level. 

And keep this point in mind: The per- 
sonal income figures shown here represent 
a minimum spending increase only. They 
are based on the most conservative estimates 
available and exclude all current Negro 
spending. Were this amount to be added 
into these increase figures, the total Negro 
market would represent a market of at least 
$25 billion. 

THE LOSS IN NATIONAL INCOME AND THE GNP 

As high as the loss in personal income may 
seem to be, the dollar waste caused by un- 
equal job opportunity climbs even higher 
when considered in terms of national in- 
come and the gross national product. The 
additional waste in these two categories lifts 
the total annual dollar loss to at least 
$14.275 million. 


Thus, according to the most cautious esti- 


Where information is not available for 
Negroes alone, the Federal Government uses 
data for the total nonwhite population. 
However, since Negroes comprise fully 95 
percent of the nonwhite population, data on 
the nonwhite population and data on Ne- 
groes are virtually interchangeable. 
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mates that can be made, the overall earning 
loss during 1962 alone looked like this: 
In millions 
Loss to individuals $11, 850 
This figure represents personal 
income loss—the amount which 
would have been available in 
wages to individuals, 
Added loss to industry 
This figure includes 
based on corporate profits, divi- 
dends, inventories, net interest, 
wage accruals, etc. 


350 


12, 200 


Total, national income loss.. 
3 2,075 


Product: i —:ö 

This figure includes losses based 

on indirect business taxes, busi- 

ness transfer payments, subsidies, 

capital consumption allowances, 
etc, 


Gross national product loss. — 14, 275 


(Sources: U.S. Departments of Labor and 
Commerce, Office of Business Economics, 
1963 World Almanac and National Urban 
League economic surveys.) 

THE INDIRECT DOLLAR COSTS 


Thus far this report has dealt only with 
the direct dollar cost of racial prejudice— 
the amount of new“ income which might 
have been available if equal opportunity ex- 
isted for every American. But this is still 
only a small part of total cost, for beyond the 
direct costs are the indirect costs which come 
from a failure to utilize Negro abilities fully. 

What are these indirect costs? They are 
the amounts which the Nation pays out to 
help support the dependent Negro who, were 
he not denied equal opportunity, would be 
self-supporting, They are the amounts 
which the Nation pays out for a higher-than- 
necessary crime rate, for the support and 
rehabilitation of blighted housing areas, for 
needless property damage created by racial 
violence, and for a host of equally expensive 
situations which would not exist except for 
race discrimination. 

While it is impossible to arrive at a precise 
figure for these indirect costs, most American 
authorities estimate that for every dollar lost 
in new“ income because of the race prob- 
lem, the Nation must also spend an existing 
dollar to compensate for the present Ill effects 
of that problem. 

Hence, when the indirect costs of racial 
prejudice are added to its direct dollar cost, 
the Nation loses at least $28 billion every 
year. 

THE NEEDLESS EXPENSE OF RACE PREJUDICE—4 
FEW EXAMPLES 


_ Although Negroes now number 19 million, 
or approximately 10 percent of the total US. 
population, they account for a dispropor- 
tionate percentage of the Nation's welfare 
and rehabilitation rolls. However, had edu- 
cational and economic opportunity been 
equal for all Americans over the years, there 
would be no necessity today to provide Ne- 
groes with more assistance than is provided 
to others. The following examples present at 
least a glimpse of some of the extra welfare 
and rehabilitation expenses which the pres- 
ent inequity creates: 


Estimated extra annual expense caused bY 


discrimination 
In millions 
State-Federal aid for dependent chil- 
Grease asap ect eee $300 
Public assistance to the aged. 250 
Aid to the unemployed 500 


State-Federal correctional programs 500 


(Sources: Projections based on informa- 
tion supplied by U.S. Departments of Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, 1961 
FBI crime reports, Urban League research 
studies, and the U.S. Census Bureau.) 
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INDUSTRY AND THE URBAN LEAGUE PARTNERS IN 
PROGRESS 


As industry has become increasingly aware 
Of the enormous price of prejudice—a price 
Which is borne primarily by the industrial 
Community itself—it has turned more and 
More to the National Urban League for help. 
For the league represents the only agency in 
the race relations field to which industry can 

e for: 
Aid in recruiting qualified Negro workers; 
Teip in integrating work forces smoothly; 


Advice and information on any problem 
concerning Negro employment. 

The National Urban League and its 65 local 
Agencies are dedicated to winning equal op- 
Portunities for Negroes on a wide variety of 

ts, of course, but the largest part of its 
still concerns the matter of over- 
Coming the economic waste caused by un- 
equal Job opportunities, 
ile a great deal has been accomplished 
in the 53 years since the league and Amer- 
industry have been working together, 
there is still much to accomplish. Whereas 
a total of 40 percent of the white working 
force is employed at the skilled, managerial, 
aud professional levels, the corresponding 
tage for Negroes is still less than 16 
Percent, And the percentage of Negro un- 
employment still remains more than twice 
a8 as that for the white population. 
Neither the industrial community nor the 
&tional Urban League can afford to let down 
efforts until both of these critical prob- 
lems have been eliminated from the Amer- 
ican scene. 


The Congressional Reservist 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


ae EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, there 


been some publicity in recent weeks 
spout 


the question of whether or not a 
of Congress should continue to 

€ as a member of the Reserve Forces 

0 = United States, following election 


uon this point, I read with keen interest 
€ remarks of our distinguished and be- 

ed colleague, the Honorable Cart VIN- 
SON, of Georgia, in the House of Repre- 
Sentatives on July 10, 1963. 

Congressman Vinson, who is chair- 
— of the House Committee on Armed 
ag es and certainly as well informed 

any Member of Congress about the 
ecas of our Armed Forces, has signifi- 
tly endorsed the resolution of the 
Reserve Officers Association of the 

Nited States commending members of 
Fo Congress who serve in the Reserve 

Tees, 
tiy & member of the Naval Reserve, ac- 
8 the service in World War II and 
e to election to this body in 1952, 1 
eradeclate very much the view of Con- 
les man Vinson that “significant serv- 
of is being rendered today by Members 
Do ngress who also maintained their 
5 Sts and also their efficiency in the Re- 

rve Forces.” 
tent personal views on the subject are 
— much along the same lines stated 
Ho another distinguished colleague, the 

Norable CLARK W. THOMPSON of Texas, 
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as expressed in a newsletter to his con- 
stituents on June 6, 1963. The text of 
Congressman THompson’s very fine letter 
follows: 


COMMENTS FROM WASHINGTON BY CONGRESS- 
MAN CLARK W. THOMPSON 

Dear NeIcHBoRS: For a great many years, 
I have believed that the Nation should 
maintain a strong and thoroughly pre- 
pared Armed Forces Reserve. This would 
constitute the trained militia recommended 
by Presidents from Washington on down. 
They have foreseen the fact that without 
such a Ready Reserve the only safe alterna- 
tive was the maintenance of a tremendous 
standing Army. 

After World War I, the soundness of this 
doctrine seemed very clear to me. I prac- 
ticed it as I preached it; and it may be re- 
membered by my hometown nelghbors that 
it was the 15th Battalion, Marine Corps 
Reserve, which I had the honor to command, 
which was the first civilian component called 
to the colors in 1940. 

Going back a little in history, in 1933, 
as a Reserve officer, I was attending a con- 
tact camp at Fort Crockett one weekend. 
A group of fellow Reserve officers got their 
heads together and decided that I should 
be a candidate for Congress in the next elec- 
tion which was then close to 2 years off. 
I had never dreamed of such a thing but 
since they seemed to be deadly serious, I 
did give the subject some little private 
thought. Exactly 1 week later, the incum- 
bent Congressman, the late Clay Stone Briggs, 
suddenly died. Had the Reserve officers not 
made the suggestion to me, I would have 
never dreamed of becoming a candidate. 
At that time, the country was being bom- 
barded by the pacifists who wanted to prac- 
tically disband our Armed Forces. 

I came to Congress as a proponent of a 
strong national defense, and I associated 
myself with an effort to increase the size of 
our Army from the pitiful figure of about 
117,000 up to the minimum recommended 
by the then Chief of Staff, Gen. Doug'as 
MacArthur. I introduced appropriate legis- 
lation; and in 1934, saw the move gain suffi- 
cient momentum so that in 1935 it became 
a law. 

My knowledge of the needs of national 
defense came largely through my member- 
ship in the Reserve, It is well known, and 
has frequently been remembered during my 
political life since World War II, that I 
served as a Reserve through that war and 
that I retired as colonel when it ended after 
close to 30 years service. 

I have always had an idea that my service 
as a member of the Armed Forces had 
something to do with my election to Con- 
gress in 1947, There is no question that it 
did in 1933, 

In the present Congress there as approxi- 
mately 175 members of the Armed Forces 
Reserves. A few weeks ago, someone raised 
the question that a confilct of interest con- 
fronts a Member of Congress who was also a 
Reserve. In other words, it was implied that 
we might have a selfish interest in the legis- 
lation upon which we were voting. This 
seems to me to be a very farfetched theory. 
Certainly, I have cast some votes which were 
more intelligent because of my intimate 
knowledge of the workings of the Armed 
Forces, That, I believe, is one reason why 
you hired me. 

So far as any Reserve officer in my knowl- 
edge personnally profiting by the legislation 
on which he voted, I can only say that I 
have never known it to happen. 

If by some stretch of the immagination it 
was held that a Reserve officer could not 
properly be a Member of Congress, it would 
logically follow that a veteran is also taboo. 
Where it goes from there, Heaven only knows. 
Maybe next someone will suggest that a tax- 
payer shouldn't be a Member of Congress 
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because of his interest in legislation per- 
taining to taxes. Anyhow, I am proud of 
my service on active duty and in the Reserve 
of the Armed Forces of my country. I com- 
mend to every young man careful consider- 
ation of a similar service. 
Sincerely yours, 
CLARK W. THOMPSON. 


It is reassuring to know that the view 
of Congressman Vinson and Congress- 
man THOMPSON, as well as that expressed 
by the Reserve Officers Association, has 
strong support at home by newspapers 
with a consistent record of supporting 
a strong national defense for the United 
States. 

A very fine recent example along that 
line is the eduitorial which appeared in 
the Tulsa Daily World on Thursday, 
July 4, 1963. 

The text of the Tulsa World editorial 
follows: 

RESERVISTS IN CONGRESS? 

One of the minor league questions being 
discussed nowadays is whether Reserve offi- 
cers of the military services ought to be al- 
lowed to serve in Congress. Or, putting it 
in reverse, whether Congressmen should be 
allowed to keep their Reserve commissions. 

We say it is minor league because it is not 
shaking the Nation like civil rights or any of 
the other really first-rate issues. But it's a 
fair question, nevertheless. 

We believe all Members of Congress ought 
to be Congressmen first and whatever else 
they are, second. In other words, they must 
look at every proposition primarily as Mem- 
bers of the House or Senate, rather than as 
farmers, businessmen, Oklahomans, New 
Yorkers, Baptists, Presbyterians or Reservists. 

But almost every segment of our popula- 
tion has members in Congress. Why not the 
Military Reserve? Certainly these men 
should have the advantage of authentic in- 
formation and sound judgment in defense, 
security, and other military affairs. 

They ought to be big enough to lay aside 
their interservice rivalries in the national 
interest. And they should always remember 
that in Congress they are civilian officials, 
not military. But we see no reason to de- 
prive either Congress or the services of their 
talents and experience. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Lyndon B. Johnson 


Alken, George D., Vt 

Allott, Gordon, Colo___.--- 

Anderson, Clinton P. 6 Wesley Circle 
N. Mex. 7 


Burdick, Quentin N. 
Byrd, Harry Flood, va The Shoreham 


Cannon, Howard W., Nev 
Carlson, Frank, Kans Sheraton-Park 


Church, Frank, TIdaxo 


Douglas, Paul H., IUN. 
Edmondson, J. Howard, 


Fong, Hiram L., Haweti_._.5519 Uppingham 
St., Chevy Chase, 


Gruening, Ernest, Alaska... 

Hart, Philip A., Mtoe 

Hartke, Vance, Ind 

Hayden, Carl, Arte 

Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 
Towa, 


Hill, Lister, Ada 

Holland „ Spessard L., „ 
Roman L., Nebr.. 

Humphrey. Hubert H., 

Minn. 

Inouye, Daniel K., Hawaii.. 

Jackson, Henry M., Wash. 

Javits, Jacob K.. N. 

Johnston, Olin D., S. C 

Jordan, B. Everett, N. C 

Jordan, Len B., Idao -- 

Keating, Kenneth B., N. 7 1233 31st St. 

Kefauver, Estes, Tenn. 4029 Hillbrook La. 

Kennedy, Edward M., Mass- 

Kuchel, Thomas H., Cali/_. 
„Frank J., Ohio... 


5511 Cedar Park- 
way, Chevy Chase, 
Ma. 


y. Eugene J., Minn_7426 Hampden 

La., Bethesda, Md. 
McClellan, John L., Arx 
McGee, Gale W., Wyo-_----- 
McGovern, George, S. Dak- 
McIntyre, Thomas J., N.H- 
McNamara, Pat, Mich 
Magnuson, Warren G., The Shoreham 

Wash. 


Mechem, Edwin L., N. Mer. 
Metcalf, Lee, Mont 


Dr., Bethesda, Md. 
Monroney, A. S. Mike, 
Okla. 


Mundt, Karl E., S. Dak_.._122 Schotts 
Court NE. 
Muskie, Edmund S., Maine. 
Nelson, Gaylord, Ws 
Neuberger, Maurine B., 
Oreg. 
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Pastore, John O., R. I 

Pearson, James B. Kans... 

Pell, Claiborne, R.. . 3425 Prospect St. 
Prouty, Winston L., Vt 
Proxmire, EPE 
Randolph, Jennings, W. Va. 4608 Reservoir Rd. 
Ribicoff, Abraham A., Conn. 

Robertson, A. Willis, Va. 

Russell, Richard B., G. 

Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass. 2320 Tracy Pl. 
Scott, Hugh, Pa 

nape Milward L. Wyo- 


thers, George A., Fla... 
EA Chase 


Margaret 

(Mrs.), Maine. 
Sparkman, John, 44a 4928 Indian Lane 
Stennis, John, Miss 
Symington, Stuart, Moo 
Talmadge, Herman E. Ga 
Thurmond, Strom, S C 
Tower, John G., Terz 
3 Harrison A., Jr., 

N 


Williams, Jobn J., Del 
Yarborough, Ralph, Ter 
Young, Milton R., N. Dak_-Quebec House So, _ 
Young, Stephen. M. Ohio... 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—Felton M. Johnston. 

Sergeant at Arms—Joseph C. Duke. 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 

Secretary for the Majority—Robert G. Baker. 
Secretary for the Minority—J. Mark Trice. 
Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D.D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 


Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
ciences 

Messrs. Anderson (chairman), Russell, 
Magnuson, Symington, Stennis, Young of 
Ohio, Dodd, Cannon, Holland, Edmondson, 
Mrs. Smith, Messrs. Case, Hickenlooper, 
Curtis, and Keating. 

Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 


Messrs. Ellender (chairman), Johnston, 
Holland, Eastiand, Talmadge, e, Jor- 
dan of North Carolina, McCarthy, Mrs. 
Neuberger, Messrs. McGovern, Edmondson, 
Aiken, Young of North Dakota, Hickenlooper, 
Cooper, Boggs, and Mechem. 

Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs, Hayden (chairman), Russell, Ellen- 
der, Hill, McClellan, Robertson, Magnuson, 
Holland, Stennis, Pastore, Kefauver, Mon- 
roney, Bible, Byrd of West Virginia, McGee, 
Humphrey, Mansfield, Bartlett, Saltonstall, 
Young of North Dakota, Mundt, Mrs. Smith, 
9 Kuchel, Hruska, Allott, Cotton, and 

ase. 

Committee on Armed Services 

Messrs. Russell (chairman), Stennis, Byrd 
of Virginia, Symington, Jackson, Ervin, 
Thurmond, Engle, Cannon, Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia, Young of Ohio, Inouye, Saltonstall, 
Mrs. Smith, Messrs. Beall, Goldwater, and 


Committee on Banking and Currency 

Messrs. Robertson (chairman), Sparkman, 
Douglas, Clark, Proxmire, Williams of New 
Jersey, Muskie, Long of Missouri, Mrs. Neu- 
berger, Messrs. McIntyre, Bennett, Tower, 
Javits, Simpson, and Dominick. 

Committee on Commerce 

Messrs. Magnuson (chairman), Pastore, 
Monroney, Thurmond, Lausche, Yarborough, 
Engle, Bartlett, Hartke, McGee, Hart, Can- 
non, Cotton, Morton, Scott, Prouty, and 
Beall. 

Committee on the District of Columbia 


Messrs. Bible (chairman), Morse, Hartke, 

McIntyre, Beall, Prouty, and Dominick. 
Committee on Finance 

Messrs. Byrd of Virginia (chairman), Long 
of Louisiana, Smathers, Anderson, 5 
Gore, Talmadge, McCarthy, Hartke, Ful- 
bright, Ribicoff, Williams of Delaware, Carl- 
son, Bennett, Curtis, Morton, and Dirksen. 


Committee on Foreign Relations 
„Long of Loni- 


* 
son, Williams of Delaware, and Mundt. 


Committee on Government Operations 

Messrs. McClellan (chairman), Jackson, 
Ervin, Humphrey, Gruening, Muskie, Pell, 
McIntyre, Ribicoff, Brewster, Mundt, Curtis, 
Javits, Miller, and Pearson. 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 

Messrs. Jackson (chairman), Anderson, 
Bible, Church, Gruening, Moss, Burdick, Met- 
calf, Hayden, McGovern, Nelson, Kuchel, 
Allott, Jordan of Idaho, Simpson, Mechem, 
and Dominick. 

Committee on the Judiciary 

Messrs, Eastland (chairman), Kefauver, 
Johnston, McClellan, Ervin, Dodd, Hart, Long 
of Missouri, Kennedy, Bayh, Dirksen, Hruska, 
Keating, Fong, and Scott. 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
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Nuclear Test Ban Talks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Bpeaker, on Sunday night, July 28, on 
Channel 5, WNEW-TV. at 11:30 pm. I 
will make the following remarks con- 
Cerning the nuclear test ban talks which 
are currently proceeding in Moscow. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include my remarks: 

NucLEAR Test Ban TALES 
After 15 tension-filled years in which we 
than once went to the brink of war, 
We now find ourselves talking seriously of an 
ation with Russia. Khrushchev, 
Who only yesterday was pounding a U.N. 
desk with a shoe and threatening to bury 
Us, now is playing a new role—that of the 
world leader whose sole interest is 
telling us that with a little give 
and take on both sides we can ease the 
tensions of the cold war and perhaps even 
be good friends, Some sort of a nuclear test 
ban Agreement seems certain and this, of 

Course, is heartening. 

Is there really any basis for solid op- 


States. We are the prime capitalist power 
and still the obstacle in the path of the 
Kremlin drive toward world domination. 
What, then, is behind this striking about- 
face on Khrushchev’s part? The answer, I 
„U obvious: He is faced with a rising 
rival—Communist China—and one that 
Potentially a greater and more immediate 
to Russia than the United States. 
On the surface, the split between Mao Tse- 
and Khrushchev is a matter of Marxist 
doctrine, with Mao advocating the hard line 
toward what he calls Western imperialism. 
But I feel the split is far deeper than 
t—that, basically, it is a power struggle. 
t t is hap’ g is that Khrushchev is 
acing a two-front cold war—one with an ag- 
ve, grasping China, and one with our- 
Selves. Now, for the first time, he is willing 
to make certain concessions—hence the 
of the nuclear ban agreement—in 
ut to ease the pressure. But in our relief 
85 chev's new attitude we must not 
orget to bargain from our position of 
strength. 
a Thus far, Khrushchev has spoken only of 
easing cold war tensions.” He has not yet 
Offered to remove any of the causes of these 
lin Ons. We must not forget that the Ber- 
k wall—a monument to tyranny—still 
— that Khrushchev's Caribbean puppet, 
1l Castro, dominates a Soviet satellite only 
miles from our shores; that skilled Rus- 
agents are teaching revolution-for-ex- 
in Cuba and infiltrating more and 
Latin American governments every 
den that the enslaved nations on Rus- 
= 5 perimeter are still as enslaved as they 
ver were, and that the Kremlin's espionage 
RPparatus is as active in and against this 
Country as it ever was. 
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Now, it seems to me that we might profit 
from this rift between Red China and Rus- 
sia. Not by attempting to exploit it ac- 
tively—that might draw the two back to- 
gether again—but by putting it up to Ehru- 
shchey to demonstrate his good faith at the 
bargaining table. 

If, as he claims, Khrushchev is sincere in 
desiring a truce with the West, then let him 
prove it. Is he willing to demolish the Ber- 
lin wall and permit the unhindered passage 
of Germans from East to West? Is he will- 
ing to permit self-rule in Moscow-domi- 
nated eastern and central Europe? Is he 
willing to halt his underground interference 
in the internal affairs of the countries in 
the free world? Is he willing to cut the 
Kremlin strings that support Castro and let 
the Cuban dictator fall—as he must without 
Russian support? 

These are the causes of the cold war; un- 
less Khrushchev is willing to remove them, 
no amount of dialogue at whatever level, 
ambassadorial or at the summit, will succeed 
in easing the tensions. In itself, a nuclear 
test ban agreement is in reality a detail; it 
doesn’t remove the reason for the bombs. 
Nor will treaties without concessions amount 
to more than airy promises. When our peo- 
ple sit down to bargain with Khrushchev, 
I sincerely hope they will recall a report of 
the American Bar Association, and I quote: 

During the last 25 years the United 
States has had 3,400 meetings with the Com- 
munists, including Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam, 
Panmunjom and Geneva. The negotiators 
spoke 106 million words. All this talk led to 
52 major agreements and Soviet Russia has 
broken 50 of them.” 

This time, let's be as hard-headed as Khru- 
shchev. 


New Hampshire State Convention of Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July-25, 1963 


Mr.COTTON. Mr. President, the De- 
partment of New Hampshire, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
recently held its State convention in 
Claremont, N.H. A traditional event of 
the annual New Hampshire VFW con- 
vention is the evening banquet. This 
year over 500 attended the banquet, at 
which the principal speaker was Brig. 
Gen. J. D. Hittle, U.S. Marine Corps, 
retired, director, VFW national secu- 
rity and foreign affairs. 

General Hittle's speech was particular- 
ly pertinent, as it dealt with the strategic 
seriousness of the continuing Cuban 
crisis. I think it is especially noteworthy 
that General Hittle quoted extensively 
from the recent report of the Prepared- 
ness Investigating Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Armed Services, U.S. Sen- 
ate, whose chairman is the distinguished 
junior Senator from Mississippi, Hon. 


JOHN STENNIS. I consider General 
Hittle’s remarks to be one of the most 
timely and accurate summations of the 
basic dangers inherent in the Russian 
occupation of Cuba, and I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

I would also like to point out that the 
presiding official at the recent VFW con- 
vention was Mr. Salvatore J. Saraceno, 
well known to many Members of this 
Senate, who completed his tenure as 
commander of the Department of New 
Hampshire, VFW. 

He was succeeded as commander by 
another distinguished veteran leader and 
citizen of Concord, Robert E. Brochu. 
George P. Frost, of Portsmouth, was 
elected senior vice commander. Orman 
Flynn, of Lancaster, was named junior 
vice commander; Daley Whipple, of Fitz- 
william, was designated quartermaster; 
Daniel J. Corliss, of Manchester, was 
selected as department judge advocate; 
Dan Derry was chosen as chaplain; and 
Harry D. Manning, of West Swanzey, 
was named surgeon. George E. Jalbert 
of Hudson was appointed department ad- 
jutant by Commander Brochu. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS OF REMARKS BY Bric. Gen. J. D. 
Hrrrix, U.S. MARINE Corps, RETIRED 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States can indeed be proud of our organiza- 
tion's record in opposing the relentless and 
ruthless aggression of worldwide commu- 
nism. The VFW, too, can derive genuine 
satisfaction from the services which it has 
performed, not only in alerting our fellow 
Americans to the objectives and methods of 
world communism, but also in helping stiffen 
our Nation's attitude toward Red expansion. 

It would seem appropriate at this time 
to examine a critical area of Communist ex- 
pansion in terms of the VFW’'s position and 
record regarding it. 

I refer to Cuba. The VFW is no Johnny- 
come-lately to this issue. When Castro was 
just beginning his banditry in the mountains 
of Oriente Province, the VFW recognized him 
for what he was—and is—a full-fledged Com- 
munist, a ruthless killer, and a willing puppet 
of the Kremlin. 

We recognized, also, that if this bearded 
instrument of communism were permitted to 
control Cuba, the entire structure of hemi- 
spheric defense would be seriously threat- 
ened, and perhaps irrevocably shattered. 

But, the said and lamentable fact is that 
Castro was permitted to take Cuba. This 
meant, in fact, that Russia took Cuba. It 
meant many more things—none of them good 
for Cuba, for freedom, or for the United 
States. 

There is no blacker page in the history of 
the Americas than the Castro-Kremlin reign 
of terror in Cuba. “To the wall” is the slogan 
of these ruthless Reds. Freedom-loving 
Cubans who have not gone before the as- 
sembly line executioners are consigned to a 
slow death of medieval torture in filthy 
dungeons. 

Indeed, the Kremlin takeover of Cuba is 
a combined moral and strategic sin that 
should not have been permitted in the first 
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place. It is one that should not be permitted 
to continue. 

As serious as are the moral aspects of what 
is going on in Cuba, we must not be unmind- 
ful of the strategic implications of this 
catastrophe. From the standpoint of plain 
realism, we must admit that communism, in 
focusing on Cuba, picked its target well. In- 
deed, it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
for the Kremlin to have selected a more 
strategically critical base than Cuba for its 
movement into the heart of the Americas. 

Let's look at it this way: If we could get 
a sufficiently large balloon to lift us at this 
moment sufficiently high to see the Carib- 
bean, then a startling geographic fact comes 
into focus. If you draw a north-south line 
through the westward tip of Cuba and extend 
it northward, you will find that the westward 
tip of Cuba is west of Miami Beach, west of 

Washington, D.C., west of Pittsburgh, west 
of Cleveland, west of Detroit, and on a line 
running almost precisely through Fort 
Wayne, Ind. It is west, also, of every country 
in South America. I mention this to Illus- 
trate how thoroughly the Russian takeover 
of Cuba has fragmented the strategic in- 
tegrity of the Western Hemisphere. 

Cuba stands astride the north-south sea 
lanes, upon which the wartime survival and 
the economic well-being of the Americas de- 
pend. It commands the Caribbean and the 
Atlantic approaches to the Panama Canal. 
Much of the strategic history of the Americas 
has been the history of the struggle for 
control of Cuba. 

The Russian takeover of Cuba constitutes 
the most significant strategic achievement of 
world communism since the fall of mainland 
China in the Red orbit. What it means is 
that Russian communism has leap-frogged 
NATO, Jumped the Atlantic, which histori- 
cally has been our protecting moat, and es- 
tablished a bastion in the strategic heart of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The Russian expeditionary force now in 
Cuba brings us to the realization that Cuba 
is far more than a political satellite of the 
Kremlin. Militarily, it is a suburb of Mos- 
cow. 

I use the term “Russian expeditionary 
force” in its most meaningful sense. Let 
there be no mistake about it, Cuba today is 
an advanced base of communism in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Nor is this a homegrown 
variety of communism. It is part and parcel, 
an integral and major feature, of the Krem- 
lin’s continuing assault on the citadels of 
freedom in the Western Hemisphere. 

The Russian expeditionary force is no 
quickly assembled, provisional, miscellaneous 
assortment of technicians, training person- 
nel, and maintenance troops. It includes 
four mobile armored groups of firstline com- 
bat troops of the Army of the U.S.S.R. 

How many Soviet troops are there in Cuba? 
I don't know how many, and if you don't 
know how many, don't be embarrassed. 
There is no U.S. official today who can give 
us the accurate figure, and this is no hap- 
hazard statement. I quote from the recent 
report of the Preparedness Investigating Sub- 
committee of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. That report says in part: 
no one in official U.S, circles can tell, with 
any real degree of confidence, how many Rus- 
sians are now in Cuba and we are of the 
opinion that the official 17,500 estimate is 
perhaps a minimum figure.” 

And, furthermore, in spite of all the wish- 
ful thinking that Khrushchev and Castro 
would be good to us by reducing the number 
of Russian troops in Cuba, such dreams have 
not been realized. 

Also, as the Senate report of the Stennis 
Preparedness Subcommittee states: “There is 
no evidence that any of the combat ground 
troops associated with the four mobile 
armored groups have been withdrawn.” 

The deadly seriousness of what the Rus- 
sians are doing in Cuba is reflected by what 
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I consider to be one of the most important 
statements on this entire Cuban crisis, It 
is found on page 14 of this same report by 
the Stennis subcommittee. The report 
states, “According to our intelligence, the 
Soviet Air Force in Cuba has approximately 
42 MIG-21's, one of their most modern, high- 
performance supersonic jet fighters.” 

It is impossible to overemphasize the se- 
riousness of Russia's Soviet Air Force based 
on, and operating its aircraft from, Cuban 
fields. These are no training planes. As 
the report very clearly states, the MG-21˙8 
are “one of their most modern, high-per- 
formance supersonic jet fighters.” What 
does this mean? A lot of things. One 
thing it means is that the Russian Air Force 
jets are based in Cuba, flying from Cuban 
airfields, a few minutes flight from the 
United States. Little wonder, then, that 
Khrushchev brags about communism’s sel- 
zure of Cuba. 

Another key question: Are all the strategic 
missiles and so-called offensive weapons out 
of Cuba? I would like to believe that they 
are. But, realism and the record of Com- 
munist deception and lies prevent me from 
having such happy thoughts. 

The Stennis subcommittee report makes 
this very significant statement, “To a man, 
the intelligence chiefs stated that it is their 
opinion that all strategic missiles and bomb- 
ers have been removed from Cuba. How- 
ever, they readily admit that, in terms of 
absolutes, it is quite possible that offensive 
weapons remain on the island concealed in 
caves or otherwise.” 

Now, keeping this in mind, let us note 
carefully the following statement: 
assuming maximum readiness at preselected 
sites, with all equipment prelocated, the So- 
viet mobile medium range (1,100 miles) 
missiles could be made operational in a 
matter of hours.” 

This should certainly dispel any hopes 
that the danger of Kremlin-controlled Cuba 
is lessening. Rather, the danger is becom- 
ing greater every day. It would not be ex- 
aggeration to say that the Cuban crisis is go- 
ing to get worse before it gets better. 

And here again, we find that the long- 
standing and vigorous position of the VFW, 
its convention mandates, and the farsighted 
and vigorous public statements by Com- 
mander in Chief Byron Gentry, are thor- 
oughly justified by the official findings as re- 
ported in the Senate Preparedness Investi- 
gating Subcommittee’s report. I quote from 
page 4 of that report: “The evidence is over- 
whelming that Castro is supporting, spur- 
ring, aiding, and abetting Communist revo- 
lutionary and subversive movements 
throughout the Western Hemisphere and 
that such activities present a grave and 
ominous threat to the peace and security of 
the Americas.” 

One more quotation from this same Sten- 
nis subcommittee report: “The Communist 
domination and occupation of Cuba, and the 
resulting menace to our security, requires 
and demands that the United States be ever 
alert and vigilant to all of its sinister impli- 
cations. We must exercise the greatest sur- 
velllance and watchfulness possible, and use 
all available resources, for the purpose of as- 
certaining the true military situation in that 
unhappy island and to insure that we will 
not again be deceived and surprised. The 
entire Cuban problem, both military and po- 
litical, should be accorded the highest pos- 
sible priority by our governmental officials to 
the end that the evil threat which the So- 
viet occupation of Cuba represents will be 
eliminated at an early date.” 

All this underlines the correctness of the 
VFW demand for the enforcement of the 
Monroe Doctrine. This VFW position was 
established by the unanimous vote of the 
delegates to our 1962 convention. It was re- 
emphasized by being established by Com- 
mander in Chief Gentry, as a key objective, 
for the VFW for 1962-63. 
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The Monroe Doctrine Is not some old- 
fashioned document or concept. It is just 
as applicable—and perhaps more so—than it 
was when it was promulgated in 1823. Its 
purpose was to keep alien oppression and 
aggression out of the Americas. The Monroe 
Doctrine has been a keystone in our national 
security structure for well over a century. 
It certainly has not become passé, outdated, 
or inappropriate. Its enforcement requires 
all steps, economic, political, diplomatic, and, 
if necessary, military, to expel communism 
from Cuba and to return freedom to that 
tortured island. 

If freedom is to be preserved in the Amer- 
icas, if Communist aggression is to be ex- 
pelled from its American base, and if the 
United States is to survive, nothing less 
than the full enforcement of the Monroe 
Doctrine will do it. 

Your VFW, in taking the lead among or- 
ganizations throughout our Nation in calling 
for the full implementation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, is performing an indispensable 
service to our Nation. 

In conclusion, I believe that our survival 
is dependent upon our awareness of our 
danger and the manner in which, as a na- 
tion, we face up to the challenge. 

One of the mast clear-cut lessons of history 
is that the fates that preside over the destiny 
of nations have no compassion for those 
nations that do not vigorously protect them- 
selves. Survival, history so indisputably 
demonstrates, is the prize of those nations 
which earn it by vigilance, courage, and 
perseverance, 

Every nation is challenged. Those which 
recognize the challenge and resolutely de- 
stroy it, survive. Those nations which have 
sought to evade the challenge, deny its ex- 
istence, or depend upon temporizing, soon 
fade from the pages of history. History may 
not repeat, but it does teach some lessons. 

The Red seizure of Cuba poses probably 
the most serious direct threat to our Nation 
since its founding. Realizing that each na- 
tion in its own time must solve its own 
problems, we can nevertheless turn to history 
for a great object lesson. There is much, 
indeed, to be learned from the action of & 
former great nation which in its own time 
was confronted with a problem strikingly 
similar in strategic context to our present 
Cuban crisis. 

In 275 B. C., Rome was a great and still- 
rising power of the Mediterranean world. 
The Roman legions had established domi- 
mance over all of Italy. With this certainly 
came the responsibility for protecting the 
position she had achieved, as well as the 
lands of the Italian peninsula she had con- 
quered. Rome had, additionally, established 
her primacy in the Mediterranean world. 
As such, she was a maritime power. 

There was a powerful nation—Carthage— 
emerging in what was then a distant land on 
the far shore of the Mediterranean. Aggres- 
sively Carthage pushed her influence out- 
ward, pressing ever closer toward Rome. 

When Carthage moved on Sicily, Rome 
readily realized the seriousness of the chal- 
lenge confronting her. 

The stern old Romans, who gave the world 
a lasting lesson in devotion to country and 
obedience to law, knew that the challenge 
had to be met. Their approach was basically 
simple. There was no Roman rationale that 
the enemy intent on taking this offshore 
island was engaged in defensive rather than 
Offensive action. In the unsophisticated 
opinion of old Rome, Carthage could not be 
permitted to obtain a lodgement on Sicily 
off the shores of the Italian boot. Were 
Carthage to hold Sicily she would have & 
springboard for attack against the Italian 
mainland and she would be in a position to 
harass, threaten, and in time of war, sever 
the sea lanes so vital to Rome and her allies- 

Rome faced up to the challenge. And 80 
began the Punic Wars which were to con- 
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tinue almost 125 years. Before this great 
Conflict was ended, Italy was ravaged by an 
invading army and Rome lost the flower of 
her legions to Hannibal's generalship at 
Cannae. But the spirit to survive as a great 
and free nation was stronger than the desire 
to exist. Finally, by a kind of determina- 
tion all too rare in the annals of men and 
Nations, Rome persevered through to victory. 
It is mot difficult to surmise what would 
have been Rome's fate had she permitted a 
Vigorous and aggressive Carthage to gain a 
3 in Siclly and build it into a strong- 
d. 


Change a few terms: Caribbean for Medi- 
terranean, Monroe Doctrine for Pax Romana. 
The parallel and the lesson should be clear. 


Gus Toepel, Wisconsin's Great Legislative 
Librarian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, we 
in Wisconsin are extremely proud of our 
excellent legislative reference library. 
As a former member of the State legis- 

e and in connection with my duties 

in the Senate I have received 

Prompt and competent assistance from 

the library whenever I have called on 
the staff there. 

The excellence of their service was due 
in large measure to the chief, Mr. M. G. 

Gus” Toepel. Gus Toepel was not 
Only extremely able and competent, but 
& good friend to all members of the Wis- 
Consin Legislature, on both sides of the 


His sudden death while on duty in the 
li during an extremely difficult ses- 
sion of the Wisconsin State Legislature 
& few weeks ago is a great loss, not only 
to the State, but to all of us who knew 

and worked with him. 

I ask unanimous consent that a joint 
Tesolution of the Wisconsin Legislature 
eulogtzing Mr. Toepel be inserted in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection the joint 
Tesolution was ordered to be printed in 

© RECORD, as follows: 

Jort RESOLUTION 76, S., STATE OF 
WISCONSIN 

The ephemerality of life has seldom been 
ermeed more sadly than by the sudden pass- 
ing of Marinus Gustave (Gus) Toepel on 

Uly 12, 1963, Mr. Toepel, chief of the legis- 
tive reference library since 1950, had never 
Placed any limit on the hours he devoted to 

duties and had been particularly active 
during the present fiscal impasse, when over- 

Work took its toll. Typically, he was on the 
Job when stricken, 

Mr. Tocpel was born in Sheboygan 57 years 
ago and attended the University of Wiscon- 
Sin, graduating with a bachelor’s degree in 

tory in 1927. He later received his mas- 
ter's degree in political science from the same 
titution, 

The man's diversity is illustrated by the 
Varlety of responsible positions held by him. 
After graduation, he taught in high schools 
&t Neenah and in Tennessee and was an in- 
Structor at the University of Wisconsin. He 
Worked with the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
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search at the University of Texas. He was 
a rating board examiner and field inyesti- 
gator for the U.S. Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Toepel entered the U.S. Army in 1941 
and was discharged in 1945. Entering as a 
private, he became a first lieutenant before 
his discharge. He served in Army intel- 
ligence as Assistant to the Chief of the Coun- 
terintelligence Division of the Washington, 
D. O., Military District and was a special in- 
telligence agent in Europe. For his work in 
Europe, he became one of the few Ameri- 
cans to receive the signal honor of honorary 
membership (no U.S. citizen can become a 
full member) in the Order of the British 
Empire, from George VI. 

After World War II, he worked with the 
Wisconsin Taxpayer’s Alliance and also was 
executive secretary of the Governor's com- 
mission established in 1947 to study educa- 
tional needs. He served with the extension 
division of the University of Wisconsin as 
director of the bureau of government and as 
first director of the Green Bay Extension Cen- 
ter, before assuming his duties with the leg- 
islative reference library. 

Mr. Toepel was widely acclaimed as a mas- 


ter of the legislative process and he was na- 


tionally renowned for his work as a member 
of the National Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws. 

In a large sense, his life illustrates the en- 
during nature of the human spirit, for he 
will be long remembered by everyone with 
whom he was associated. Hundreds of legis- 
lators, State officials and private citizens 
knew him as a friend and sought his wise 
counsel and advice on legislative matters. 

Mr. Toepel typified all that was finest in 
government service. The people of this State 
have never had a more devoted, more con- 
scientious, more able public servant. He 
gave unstintingly of his time and, finally, 
his life. 


Mr. Toepel's wife, Margaret, survives him 
as does his father, Gustave, of Neenah. 

In view of M. G. Toepel’s many outstand- 
ing contributions to this State, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly con- 
curring), The the legislature expresses its 
great sorrow and deep sense of personal loss 
felt by each member at the passing of M. G. 
Toepel and extends its heartfelt condolences 
to his wife and father; that the senate and 
assembly flags be flown at half-mast on 
Wednesday, July 17, in memory of M. G. 
Toepel; and be it further 

Resolved, That duly attested copies of this 
resolution be transmitted to his survivors. 


Spendthrift Dependents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish all Members of this Congress had 
more concerned, alert, responsible think- 
ing constituents such as one of mine in 
west Texas, who wrote to me as follows: 
Hon. Ep FOREMAN, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FOREMAN: I have a de- 
pendent relative who has very little finan- 
clal responsibility. He means well, but he 
keeps buying presents for my wife and me, 
charging them to my account. When he 
sees something that he thinks we might 
need, he buys it, and I have to pay. These 
things are rarely what we would have bought 
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ourselves. Because he doesn’t work for a liv- 
ing, money doesn't mean much to him. 

He is generous to the poor and needy, with 
my money—and gives to the unworthy, too. 
I just received a bill for his latest spending 
spree, and it gives me a sick, hopeless feel- 
ing. How much better things would be if 
I could spend my own money for the things 
I want. 

He won't listen to me, but he will listen 
to you. Plense, please use your influence 
to cut the spending habits of my Uncle 
Sam. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. CONSTITUENT. 


Appraisal of Future Oil and Gas 


Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN G. TOWER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, within 
recent years, and within certain circles, 
the oll and gas industry of this country 
has come under increasing attacks from 
people who ought to know better. It is 
strange indeed that an industry that has 
provided millions of jobs and hundreds 
of millions of dollars in taxes for both 
the National and State Governments 
should be so castigated by people who 
ought to be its friends. There seems 
to be an opinion in certain circles that 
our supply of oil and gas is inexhausti- 
ble, and that all persons connected with 
the oil and gas industry, in any capacity, 
live in the lap of luxury without a care. 

It matters little what some think of 
those who produce the oil. But it mat- 
ters a great deal what leaders in Gov- 
ernment think about the industry and its 
potentialities, for our national well- 
being and national security are directly 
involved. For that reason I would like 
to enter into the Record an article writ- 
ten by Mr. H. K. Hudson, a geologist and 
attorney with long experience in deter- 
mining the adequacy of present and fu- 
ture oil and gas reserves. He points out 
that there is still a great deal of crude 
oil and natural gas to be found in the 
United States, but there is much evi- 
dence that we do not have the vast po- 
tential supplies that some people would 
have us believe. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recenrp, 
as follows: 

[From the Oil and Gas Journal, 
June 17, 1963] 
Is THE SONG OF PLENTY A Sm Sonc? 


During the 6-year period since 1956, the 
number of exploratory wells drilled in the 
search for oll and gas has declined to only 
about two-thirds of the 1956 high; the num- 
ber of drilling contractors that have gone out 
of business and the number of rigs that have 
been cannibalized to make repairs on other 
rigs have been tremendous; and the number 
of students studying to be petroleum engi- 
neers and geologists has declined at an alarm- 
ing rate. During this same period gas re- 
serves added annually have been far below 
the highs of 1955 and 1956; and last , for 
the second time, ou reserves added (includ- 
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ing secondary recovery) in the United States 
were less than production. 

It is well known that the United States, 
in making its tremendous industrial strides, 
has already exploited many of its mineral 
resources (iron, copper, lead, zinc, etc.) to a 
point where we are now mining low-grade 
ores in the United States and importing high- 
grade ores from other countries. In the face 
of that history with respect to our solid min- 
erals, and in the face of the trends above 
referred to with respect to the exploration 
for and findings of crude oil and natural gas, 
some supposed experts still try to assure the 
Government and the people of the United 
States that there are far greater volumes of 
crude oil and natural gas still to be found in 
the United States than we have found to 
date; that, indeed, we have barely scratched 
the surface. 

This song of plenty unavoidably creates an 
impression in many circles that oil and gas 
should be relatively easy to find. The fact 
that it has made an impression is shown by 
a recent statement by the Chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission of his conclusion 
that we need have no concern over our gas 
supply for 15 or 20 years or perhaps before 
the year 2000. 

Contrary to this easy assurance of great 
supply, Dr. M. King Hubbert, of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, and Ralph E. 
Davis, one of the most highly respected gas 
geologists in the United States, in separate 
studies, calculate that volumes remaining to 
be found are of about the same magnitude 
as those which have been found and that 
our finding rate has passed its peak. Hub- 
bert's estimates cover both oll and gas; 
Davis's cover gas. Some of the high esti- 
mates of the crude oil and natural gas still 
to be found in the United States are as much 
as four or five times as great as the esti- 
mates of Hubbert and Davis. 


EXTRAPOLATIONS AND ASSUMPTIONS NOT VALID 


How are these high estimates made? Using 
estimates of proved reserves of crude oil al- 
ready found, the forecasters make extrapola- 
tions for crude oil to be found in the future 
based upon the assumption that the sedi- 
mentary deposits as yet unexplored will have 
crude-oil-bearing characteristics similar in 
some manner to those which have been ex- 
plored. They then use an assumed (but un- 
supportable) historical ratio of the rate of 
finding of crude oll to the rate of find- 
ing of natural gas and calculate the vol- 
umes of natural gas still to be found. De- 
monstrably, these assumptions and these 
extrapolations have absolutely no validity. 

Some of the facts uncovered by the oll and 
gas industry in recent years demonstrate the 
invalidity of those assumptions and extrap- 
olations as well as the invalidity of broad, 
unsupported statements about the enormous 
volumes of crude oil and natural gas still to 
be found in the United States. Why won't 
these forecasters face those facts? 

DISAPPEARING CRUDE OIL WITH DEPTH 

In the last 25 or 30 years, the oil and gas 
industry has been finding that, beginning at 
depths of about 8,000 feet as we drill deeper 
and deeper, more and more of the hydrocar- 
bon reservoirs are gas reservoirs and fewer 
are crude-oil reservoirs. In some manner, 
heat and pressure at great depth, together 
with the passage of geologic time, have done 
something to the crude oil. It simply isn't 
there in the same degree as at shallower 
depths. 

Consider the facts that have been disclosed 
concerning the Permian basin area of west 
Texas and southeastern New Mexico and the 
gulf coast area of Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Texas. These two areas account for 
nearly half of the total crude-oll production 
of the United States. As Dr. Frank J. Gard- 
ner, exploration editor of the Oil and Gas 
Journal, shows in an article in the March 
18, 1963, issue of the Journal, entitled Deep 
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Oil: Is It Only a Mirage?” these two areas 
also contain a large part of all the sedi- 
mentary beds in the United States below 
20,000 feet. 

In a current FPC area rate hearing, evi- 
dence has been introduced that in the Dela- 
ware-Val Verde Basin, which is the deepest 
part of the Permian Basin area, there is 
virtually no oll at depth—only gas. Al- 
though geophysics shows that the sedimen- 
tary beds in that area extend to a depth of 
35,000 feet or more, enough exploration at 
depth has already been done to show that 
there is very little likelihood of commercial 
crude-oil reservoirs anywhere in the Permian 
Basin area below 15,000 feet. 

Now look at the gulf coast area. In the 
same FPC hearing, it was pointed out that, 
although at shallower depths a very large 
part of the producing reservoirs are crude- 
oil reservoirs as compared to gas and gas- 
condensate reservoirs, below 8,000 feet they 
constitute only 46 percent; below 10,000 feet 
it becomes 37 percent; and below 12,000 feet 
it is only 30 percent. Anyone can see that 
that trend comes to zero percent at about 
19,000 or 20,000 feet. In his article, Gardner 
points out that, out of a total of 15 record- 
setting wells drilled below 17,000 feet in 
the United States, only three have been pro- 
ductive and only one of those (a well in 
South Louisiana) produced crude oil in 
small quantities below 20,000 feet. That 
well was abandoned after producing for a 
relatively short time, obviously before it paid 
for itself. 

NONE BELOW 16,000 FEET? 


As a matter of fact, after a considerable 
amount of exploratory drilling and some 
erude- oil production below 15,000 feet, no 
really significant crude-oll discovery has been 
made below 16,000 feet anywhere in the 
United States. The depth below which 
crude oll in commercial quantities will not 
be found may well be about 16,000 feet in- 
stead of 19,000 or 20,000. 

With such facts facing us indicating that 
there may be little or no commercial crude 
below 20,000 feet, or perhaps even below 
16,000 feet, how can anyone make a valid 
assumption based upon the oil-bearing char- 
acteristics of known producing sedimentary 
beds at shallow depths to calculate any sub- 
stantial volumes of crude oil in unexplored 
sedimentary beds at great depths? Instead 
of such pointless extrapolations, why don't 
the forecasters face this evidence that crude 
oll will not be present at great depth as it 
has been at shallower depths? 


THE PHONY FINDING RATIO 


Since, as indicated above, the calculations 
by extrapolations of the volumes of crude 
oil to be found at great depth have no valid- 
ity, then certainly any calculations of the 
volumes of natural gas r to be 
found at depth, based on the crude-oil cal- 
culations, are equally suspect. 

Furthermore, the so-called “finding ratio” 
between the finding of natural gas and crude 
oil is completely phony. Since much of our 
crude oil and natural gas occurs in separate 
“nonassociated” reservoirs, and since in some 
areas we find mostly gas and in others mostly 
oil, the so-called finding ratio makes no 
more sense than a finding ratio between 
crude oil and lead. Asa matter of fact, if the 
forecasters had included Canada in their 
studies and had counted the 300 billion bar- 
rels of Alberta tar sand as crude oil (which 
it is), their finding ratio for gas would have 
been so low that their calculated volumes of 
natural gas still to be found in the United 
States would have had to be far less than 
those of Hubbert or Davis—even when based 
on the invalid high calculations of crude oil 
still to be found. 


SMALLER RESERVOIRS WITH DEPTH 


Now consider some facts that we have 
available to us with respect to the probable 
volumes of natural gas, as well as crude oil, 
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at great depths. As Gardner shows by the 
map accompanying his article, the sedi- 
mentary beds lying below 20,000 feet have a 
relatively small areal extent, compared to 
the hundreds of thousands of square miles 
of sedimentary beds in the United States 
above that depth which have been fairly 
well explored. So, the available sedimentary 
beds at great depth will necessarily be far 
less extensive than the beds above that 
depth. 

However, there is another fact of even 
greater importance than the limited areal 
extent of the deep sedimentary beds. This 
is the very considerable evidence that, as we 
drill deeper and deeper, the individual re- 
servoirs encountered are smaller and smaller. 
This seems to be true for both oil and gas. 

The largest known single accumulation of 
hydrocarbons in the world is the shale oll 
of Colorado and Utah. The volume of this 
oil has been estimated to be three or four 
times as great as all of the proved reserves of 
“conventional crude oll” (i.e, producible 
from wells) in the entire free world. This 
vast accumulation of hydrocarbons lies at 
and slightly below the surface. 

The next largest known accumulation of 
hydrocarbons in the world is the Athabasca 
tar sands of Canada, the volumes of which 
have been estimated to be about equal to 
the total proved reserves of conventional 
crude oll in the free world. The tar-sand 
oil also occurs at and slightly below the 
surface. 

By far the largest known single accumu- 
lation of natural gas in the free world is 
the Panhandle-Hugoton reservoir with orig- 
inal reserves of 70 trillion cubic feet at a 
depth of approximately 3,000 feet. 

By far the largest known accumulation of 
conventional crude oll in the Western Hemi- 
sphere is east Texas field with an original 
reserve of some 5 or 6 billion barrels at 
slightly below 2,000 feet. 

The next largest known single accumula- 
tion of conventional crude oil in the United 
States is the old, shallow Panhandle field 
oil reservoir with an original reserve of more 
than 1 billion barrels at about 3,000 feet. 

Next in size to the Panhandle-Hugoton 
gas reservoir is the San Juan-Mesa Verde 
reservoir in northwestern New Mexico and 
southwestern Colorado with an original re- 
serve of about 8 trillion cubic feet and at 
depths of 5,000 to 6,000 feet. 

Nowhere in the United States below 5,000 
feet have we found any single crude-oil 
reservoir remotely comparable in size to the 
shale-oll deposit, the Athabasca tar sands, or 
even east Texas field; and nowhere below 
that depth have we found any natural-gas 
reservoir remotely comparable in size to the 
Panhandle-Hugoton reservoir. And nowhere 
below 10,000 feet have we found any single 
crude-oll reservoir equal in size to the shal- 
low Panhandle field oil reservoir or any single 
gas reservoir equal in size to the San Juan- 
Mesa Verde or even to the old, shallow Mon- 
roe reservoir of north Louisiana, which had 
a gas reserve of about 6 trillion cubic feet. 

There has to be a reason for this greater 
accumulation of hydrocarbons at shallower 
depths. In developing the science of geo- 
chemistry and geobacteriology, it has been 
found that the soil above a hydrocarbon 
reservoir contains more hydrocarbons than 
the soil elsewhere. They obviously got there 
by vertical migration through relatively im- 
perivous beds. Isn't it quite possible that, 
during the millions of years of geologic time, 
this vertical migration from the deep high- 
pressure zones to shallower low-pressure 
zones has been the cause of larger accumu- 
lations in the shallower zones and that the 
recoverable gas, as well as the recoverable 
oil, at great depth may be far less than at 
shallow depths? 

Regardless of the reason for this phenome- 
non, the important fact is the evidence of 
smaller reservoirs of hydrocarbons at greater 
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depths. In the face of our knowledge with 
respect to that lesser occurrence at great 
depths, how can anyone, by the extrapola- 
tion methods above referred to, possibly 
Make any valid estimate of enormous volumes 
of crude oil and/or natural gas at great 
depth? Why don't the so-called experts face 
those facts honestly? 

DISAPPOINTING EXPLORATION IN SHALLOWER 

SEDIMENTARY BEDS 


Now, how about the facts available to us 
Which give us some indication of the probable 
Occurrence or nonoccurrence of crude oil 
and natural gas in the shallower sedimentary 

which have not yet produced in large 
Yolumes? 
THE SHELVES 


Consider first the Continental Shelf around 
the United States, now being looked upon 
&s happy hunting ground. Every geologist 
knows that, so far, wherever in the world we 
have found oll or gas on an offshore Con- 
tinental Shelf, it has been in depositional 

which produced onshore and which 
extend out onto the shelf. The examples of 
this in the United States are the Los Angeles 
Basin and the gulf coast of Louisiana and 
Texas. In both cases, discovery of ofl and 
Bas on the Continental Shelf has been an 
extension of discovery in the same basins 
on shore. This certainly gives us some basis 
for suspecting that, where the depositional 
are barren onshore, they may also be 
barren on the adjacent Continental Shelf. 
THE COASTAL PLAIN 


Now look at the Atlantic coast. Although 
the Appalachian area has produced tremen- 
dous volumes of carbonaceous material 
(coal) and tremendous volumes of crude ofl 
and natural gas, all of this production has 
been from deposits found west of the east- 
€rnmost ridge of the Appalachian Mountains. 

e Atlantic Coastal Plains seem to be bar- 
Ten of fossil fuels (coal, crude otl, or natural 
grs). With this evidence that the sedimen- 

beds are barren onshore, the odds are 
very high that they will be barren offshore. 

Now extend this inquiry around Florida 
and into the gulf coast and consider the un- 
Successful exploration that has already taken 
Place on the Atlantic coast and Florida gulf 
Coast. In the current FPO area rate pro- 
feeding above mentioned, evidence with re- 
Gard to this exploration was presented which 
Was surprising to many. It was shown that, 
along the entire gulf coast of Florida and 
mong the U.S. Atlantic coast, there had 

a total of at least 475 exploratory 
Gry holes drilled to depths greater than 3,000 
feet (and a lot more to shallower depths), 
including about a dozen deep, dry holes on 
the Contihental Shelf, and that the only pro- 
duction in that entire area Is one 11-well 
Oilfield on artificial lift and one abandoned 
Bus well, both in southern Florida, Three 
exploratory dry holes were drilled in 
2: one almost 13,000 feet deep in the gulf 
the Key West aren; one almost 12,000 feet 
deep in the Florida Panhandle; and one 
shallower well near Tallahassee. 

On the basis of that evidence, neither the 
Onshore nor offshore areas of the gulf coast 
Sf Florida and the Atlantic coast give any 
Present indications of possible oll and gas 
Production. 

The official records of Washington and 

m show that 375 exploratory dry holes 
(110 deeper than 3,000 feet) have been 
Grilled in Washington and 167 exploratory 
dry holes (42 deeper than 3,000 fect) have 
been drilled in Oregon. The only production 
resulting from that exploration was from one 
Small ofl well in Washington, now aban- 
doned. 

There is current exploratory leasing activ- 
ity on the Continental Shelf of Oregon and 
Washington. It remains to be seen what will 
be found but, if anything is found, it should 
be kept in mind that the Continental Shelf 
Of the entire Pacific coast is quite narrow, 
Compared to the wide shelf off Louisiana. 
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Ou may be found in those States, but 
there is certainly no present evidence of 
enormous accumulations there either on- 
shore or offshore. 

Now extend the same inquiry to the Con- 
tinental Shelf off Texas. It is well known 
by geologists that the sedimentary beds un- 
der the Continental Shelf off Texas are con- 
siderably different from the sedimentary 
beds of the Continental Shelf off southern 
Louisiana. A substantial amount of ex- 
ploration on the shelf off Texas has proved 
quite disappointing. They are still disap- 
pointing. 

With respect to the Atlantic coast, the 
Florida gulf coast, Oregon, and Washington, 
and the Texas gulf coast, isn’t it probable 
that the people who drilled the unsuccess- 
ful exploratory wells in those areas made 
use of all the geological and scientific knowl- 
edge that they had available, and that they 
considered those areas to be promising for 
exploration? Isn't it probable that a ma- 
jority of those exploratory dry holes were 
drilled on promising geological structures? 
In view of the poor results of exploratory 
drilling in those areas, isn't there a lkeli- 
hood that the results in other unexplored 
areas in the United States will be equally 
disappointing? Why won't the experts 
honestly face the implications of all this dis- 
appointing exploration? 

PROSPECTS IN THE OLDER PRODUCING AREAS 


There is much talk about the reserves that 
will be added in the future in the older areas 
due to improved technology. Of course, there 
is still a lot of crude oil and natural gas to 
be found in the older areas that have been 
fairly well exploited. Some of this oil and 
gas will be found in “traps” still to be dis- 
covered and some will be found in the less- 
permeable or “tighter” formations that we 
formerly could not develop commercially. 
However, it must be remembered that, since 
Colonel Drake’s well, almost 2 million wells 
have been drilled for oll and gas in the 
United States and, in many areas, those wells 
have pretty well perforated a lot of the sedi- 
mentary beds like a pin cushion down to 
basement rocks or to considerable depths. 


With respect to the “traps” still to be 


be located by surface geology and geophysics; 
and that from now on, the search in the 
older areas must be for “stratigraphic” traps, 
which are the most difficult and most costly 
to find. With respect to the tighter forma- 
tions which we have heretofore passed up 
but which technology will let us develop in 
the future, won't that be at best in the 
nature of gleaning? 
FUTURE PROSPECTS COMPARED TO PAST 
EXPERIENCE 

In the last 100 years, we have found in the 
United States approximately 100 billion 
barrels of crude oil and approximately 500 
trillion cubic feet of natural gas. Hubbert 
estimates about 75 billion barrels of crude 
oil still to be found, and Hubbert and Davis 
both estimate about as much gas to be found, 
as we have heretofore found. 

Now consider the evidence of (1) the prob- 
ability of no commercial crude oil below 
20,000 feet (perhaps 16,000) and of smaller 
gas reservoirs at depth, (2) the exploratory 
evidence of poor , onshore and off- 
shore, of the Atlantic coast, the Florida gulf 
coast, Oregon and Washington, and of the 
Continental Shelf off Texas, and (3) the 
comparative narrowness of the Pacific Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

With that evidence in mind and remember- 
ing the hundreds of thousands of square 
miles that have been explored and exploited 
in the last 100 years by nearly 2 million wells, 
as well as the tremendous reservoirs that 
have been found and substantially produced 
during that period, the writer cannot imagine 
where the sedimentary beds could be that 
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could contain a total volume of crude oll and 
a total volume of natural gas about equal to 
what we have heretofore found, as estimated 
by Hubbert and Davis, let alone the astro- 
nomical estimates of some of the other fore- 
casters, 

It is even more impossible to imagine the 
geological and economic climate under which 
such volumes of crude oil and natural gas 
could be found in commercial quantities. 
Considering this evidence, it may very well 
be that even the estimates of Hubbert and 
Davis are on the high side rather than the 
low side. To say, as some do, that in a 
hundred years of extensive exploration and 
development we have found only a small 
part of the total volumes of crude oil and 
natural gas to be found in the United States, 
seems absurd and extremely dangerous. 

PRODUCERS ARE UNBELIEVING 


It is Interesting to note that the activities 
of a large part of the producing industry 
show that the producers do not place much 
reliance on the song of plenty. During the 
last 6 years when exploration for new crude 
oll and natural-gas supplies has been at a 
very low rate in the United States, many 
producers and many companies which need 
crude oil have, at relatively high prices, been 
buying proved reserves of crude oll and ac- 
quiring companies that have such reserves. 
Also, during this time, most of the larger pro- 
ducers and many of the smaller ones have 
been feverishly engaged in extensive and 
costly laboratory, pilot-plant, and develop- 
ment operations in the secondary recovery 
of crude oil in the older fields. This type of . 
operation is limited to certain types of crude- 
oll reservoirs. Also, while secondary recov- 
ery increases the recoverable oil in an oil 
reservoir, it greatly reduces the recoverable 
gas in the same reservoir. And, while ex- 
ploration in the United States is at a very 
low point, it is common knowledge that 
many US. producers are conducting exten- 
sive exploratory activities in foreign coun- 
tries. The inference to be drawn from all 
these activities with respect to the opinion 
of all these producers as to volumes of con- 
ventional crude oil still to be found in the 
United States far greater than we have found 
to date seems fairly obvious. They don't 
believe it. 

POSSIBLE ALTERNATIVES 


The discussion herein with respect to crude - 
oll has been limited to supplies of “conven- 
tional crude oil” within the 48 contiguous 
United States. Even if the volumes of con- 
ventional crude oil still to be found within 
those States should be less than estimated 
by Hubbert (a distinct possibility), we can 
take some comfort for the future in the 
availablity of shale oll in Colorado and Utah 
and the oil still to be discovered and devel- 
oped in Alaska, as well as the supplies of 
conventional crude oll and tar-sand oil which 
may be aavilable from Canada. However, 
some of these potential oil sources are many 
years away from production in volumes sig- 
nificant to our national requirements. So, 
prudence in our national economy and in our 
national defense would seem to lie for the 
present in offering the producing industry 
all reasonable incentives to find and develop 
as much conventional crude-oll reserves as 
possible in the United States. 

With respect to possible alternative sup- 
plies, the picture for natural gas is different 
from that of crude of] only in degree. The 
transition to alternative supplics is, and 
must be, much further away but, for the 
distant future, the supplies are there. Physi- 
cally, coal or any hydrocarbon (as from the 
shale oll or tar-sand oil) can be converted 
into gas at a price and natural gas from for- 
eign and Alaskan sources can be liquefied 
and transported by tankers at a price. The 
gas from these sources need be no different 
from the natural gas that is now being trans- 
ported by pipeline. So, with these future 
but more distant altermative supplies for 
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natural gas, there is no need to press the 
panic button and to restrict unduly the use 
of natural gas, as by “end-use” controls and 
the rejection of worthwhile pipeline projects. 

However, these alternative supplies do not 
appear to be competitive with natural gas in 
any large volumes for some years to come. 
The enormous distance included in bringing 
Alaskan gas to the other States through 
Canada by pipeline would seem to rule out 
that alternative. So long as the price of oil 
per British thermal unit in the field is about 
three times the price of natural gas in the 
field, it would seem obvious that any efforts 
to develop the oll shales and the tar sands 
will for some years to come, be directed pri- 
marily toward the production of oil rather 
than gas; and no one has yet demonstrated 
that gas from coal or liquefied natural gas 
transported by tanker from available sources 
can compete at the city gates or elsewhere 
with natural gas transported by pipeline at 
anywhere near current price levels, except 
possibly for peaking purposes. At best, LNG 
transported by ship will be available only to 
coastal areas and will be subject to all of the 
problems of imported crude oil. 

But even suppose that gas from such 
sources might become competitive with pipe- 
line gas at the city gates within the next few 
years. None of the gas from those sources 
would be avallable to the gas pipelines in the 
source areas of the pipeline systems. Those 
pipelines that we now have represent a gross 
investment of about $10 billion, of which 
only about one-fourth has been retired by 
depreciation, and they have many years to go 
(about 24 years at current depreciation rates) 
to amortize that investment; and, undoubt- 
edly, gas-pipeline expansions in the next few 
years will add tremendously to that gross 
investment and to the number of years re- 
quired to amortize it. Against that required 
depreciation life of about 24 years for the 
present pipeline investment, the present 
proved gas reserves provide a full line de- 
liverability of only about 12 years for averagé 
annual volumes and a shorter period for 
peak-load volumes. 

Regardless of possible future alternatives 
for gas, the pipelines must, short of bank- 
ruptcy, continue to operate until they pay- 
out their investment. Not only that, they 
must operate at optimum capacity to keep 
down the unit costs and the resulting con- 
sumer rates to repay that investment. In 
other words, we must keep the present and 
future gas pipelines full for a good many 
years to come. Otherwise we face the in- 
evitable alternatives of higher Pipeline costs 
of handling gas and resulting higher con- 
sumer prices to cover those costs or a cata- 
cylsmic period of pipeline bankruptcies with 
an accompanying tremendously adverse im- 
pact on the Nation's economy. 

So, with natural gas as with conventional 
crude oll, prudence in our national economy 
and in our national defense would seem to 
lie for the present in offering the produc- 
ing industry all reasonable incentives to 
find and develop new supplies. 

There is still a lot of crude oil and natural 
gas to be found in the United States but 
there is much evidence that we do not have 
the vast potential supplies that some peo- 
ple would have us believe—perhaps not even 
the volumes estimated by Hubbert and Davis. 
Finding and producing adequate supplies 
will be a hard and costly job. The vitally 
important point for the United States and 
its citizens is that we do not delude our- 
selyes about our future supplies of conven- 
tional crude oil and natural gas or the ease 
of finding those supplies. The next time a 

So-called expert sings the song of plenty 
about far greater volumes of conventional 
crude oil and natural gas still to be found 
in the United States than we have found to 
date, consider the 
all 
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Join the Do-It-Yourself Club 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, in 
these days when the tendency is to turn 
to Government for every type of assist- 
ance, it is refershing to learn there are 
communities with the do-it-yourself 
spirit. 

We continually hear of the need for 
more scientists in our nuclear age. Here 
is a community which has transformed 
lip service into positive action. I com- 
mend it for duplication in countless 
communities over our land. 

CASAC Procrams SPUR YOUTHS To PREPARE 
FOR CAREERS IN SCIENCE 

The purpose of the Carlisle Area Science 
Advisory Committee (CASAC) is to promote 
interest among pupils of the Carlisle Area 
Joint School System and the South Middle- 
ton Township Schools in science. 

This country is sorely in need of scientists 
in all categories—in Government, military, 
industry, schools, college, universities, and 
many others. 

The CASAC was organized in 1955 and has 
embarked on many programs for the students 
of teenage and elementary pupils to stimu- 
late their interest in science and so that they 
may eventually pursue courses on the college 
level to fit them for the needs of the country. 

AMBITIOUS PROGRAMS 

Each year the programs for the school 
youngsters have become more ambitious and 
those of the school year of 1962-63 have 
eclipsed everything CASAC has sponsored 
since its inception. 

The CASAC membership comprises school 
teachers’ college instructors, and heads of 
departments, personnel of industrial firms, 
and commercial businesses. Its members in- 
clude electronic engineers, chemical engl- 
neers, biologists, geologists, psychologists, 
mathematicians, anthropologists, physicists, 
astronomers, quality control engineers and 
others. All have joined in the CASAC pro- 
grams to aid the young students to choose 
their careers. 

Among scientific projects undertaken dur- 
ing the 1962-63 CASAC year were seminars 
in which the subjects covered were ocean- 
Ography, anthropology communications sci- 
ence, psychology, mathematics, geology, 
philosophy of science and others. Instruc- 
tors from Dickinson College and an engineer 
of the United Telephone Co. cooperated with 
CASAC in giving lectures to high school sci- 
ence students on these subjects. 

The CASAC committee arranging the series 
of six seminars at the Carlisle Senior High 
School included David Kendall, Carlisle 
Junior High School science teacher: John 
McDermott, Carlisle Senior High School sci- 
ence teacher; Robert Ogren, of the Dickinson 
College faculty, and Robert Whitcomb of the 
South Middleton Township Schools. 

DICKINSON COOPERATING 


The college cooperated in CASAC’s astron- 
omy Program, which was conducted by Dr. 
Henry L. Yeagley, head of the college Physics 
department and astronomer. While the lec- 
tures in the Roscoe Bonisteel Planetarium at 
the college were primarily for the school 
pupils, adults were welcomed to join in the 
series. These lectures were started in No- 
vember and are continuing through the early 
part of 1963. the first 4 months the 
lectures were held every Wednesday. Start- 
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ing in March they were held on the first 
and third Wednesday at 7:30 p.m. 
ASTRONOMY SEMINARS 


When Dickinson opens its new observatory 
atop the Althouse Science Building the col- 
lege will cooperate with CASAC in presenting 
programs for both students and residents of 
Carlisle and vicinity. The programs will be 
held, of course, when the skies are clear for 
observation. Dr. Yeagley will be assisted in 
these programs by a group of teachers of the 
public school systems who will have been 
trained by CASAC, 

The CASAC Committee arranging the as- 
tronomy programs with Dr. Yeagley includes 
Donald Neidig, Piezo Crystal Co., engineer; 
Samuel Ryesky, president of the Hunt Corp.; 
Chester Lickel, of the Carlisle Senior High 
School faculty; and Karl Getz, Carlisle Jun- 
ior High faculty. 

The Carlisle Area Science Fair held on 
February 23 and 24 at the Mooreland ele- 
mentary school was one of the best in years- 
There were 180 exhibitors from the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. John Rehr, Jr. 
senior at Carlisle High, won the grand cham- 
pionship. 

The science fair committee included Wal- 
ter Larsen, United Telephone Co.; John Mc- 
Dermott, Harold 8. Faust, administrative 
assistant of the Carlisle area schools; William 
Virvin, Dickinson College; and Richard 
Gobin, Carlisle Junior High student, who 
also assisted with publicity. 

SCIENCE IN ACTION 

Another project which is being developed 
is “Science in Action.” This program is for 
school students who will work in groups of 
10 or less with cooperating scientists in the 
field, Subjects to be covered will be geology: 
Parasitology or botany, analytic chemistry. 
psychology, and astronomy. Other subjects 
will be covered, if requested by students. 
This program is being developed by the 
science seminar committee. 

A program, “Science Beyond High School,” 
is being arranged by the project development 
committee. It will be for 100 students se- 
lected from 9 high schools in Cumberland 
County, 1 in York County and the Harris- 
burg Academy. Dickinson College will co- 
operate by furnishing instructors, its labora- 
tory facilities and student cooperators, The 
college students will work with the school 
students on experiments previously planned 
in astronomy, biology, chemistry, geology, 
and physics. 

In order to provide these programs through 
the year, CASAC virtually tripled its budget. 
CASAC is supported by donations from in- 
dustry, commercial houses, and individuals. 

There are more programs up with 
CASAC members helping the schoo! students 
and providing interesting programs for the 
public similar to the astronomy lecture se- 
ries. At every monthly meeting members 
usually come up with ideas for new programs 
or for improving those already in progress: 


Price Stabilization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Wednesday, July 24, edition of the 
Washington Evening Star contains an 
editorial entitled, “Price Stabilization.” 
This editorial is a concise and accu- 
rate analysis of the real object of a bill 
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Which is called by its supporters, qual- 
ity stabilization.” I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that this editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Evening Star, July 24, 1963] 
Price STABILIZATION 


The “fair trade” lobbies are still at it on 
Capitol Hill. Once again they are attempting 
to mask their drive for a Federal price-fixing 
law under the euphemistic phrase of 

equality stabilization.” : 

No one should be fooled. As in the past, 
the declared intentions of the latest “quality 
Stabilization” bill, which already has worked 
its way through the House Commerce Com- 
Mittee, are to protect the integrity of brand- 
Rame products by permitting manufacturers 
to set retail price ranges, to protect small 

esses against the scavenger tactics of 
Price-cutting discount houses, and to protect 
the public at large from come-ons“ and 
Other practices designed to lure them into 
the store. 


Actually, of course, the principal results of 
legislation would be to protect the con- 
Sumer against the bargains which he may 
be able to ferret out through selective buy- 
and, among merchandisers themselves, 

to stifle the normal, healthy mechanics of 
Competition. We have seen no more succinct 
analysis of the subject than that offered by 
former Assistant Attorney General Lee Loe- 
Vinger, who, in testifying against a similar 
Measure last year, stated that it would make 
Independent retailers merely “distributive 
appendages of the manufacturers * * de- 
Priving them of their right to exercise in- 
dependent judgment in establishing prices.” 
Chairman CELLER of the House Judiciary 
Committee, in a recent comment on the pres- 
ent bill, attacked claims that the absence 
Sf price fixing, by any name is a contribu- 
tory factor in the failure of retail businesses. 
the contrary, he sald, official data indi- 
Cate that the failure rate in States with 


trade" statutes generally has been 
than that in States where no such 
laws apply. Significantly, moreover, the 


Once widely prevalent “fair trade“ practices 
authorized by the individual States have 
Suffered steady attrition during the last 
decade or so as the result of judicial or legis- 
lative action, to the point that less than 
the States now have such laws in force. 


Tt seems incredible that these gains might 


be offset by a Federal law sanctioning price 
g. Nevertheless there is mounting con- 
dern on Capitol Hill—so great are the pres- 
Sures—that this may happen. We trust that 
© responsible congressional leaders, who 
the past have resisted these pressures, 
have the fortitude and good sense this 
Year to resist them again. 


Negro Cleric Hits Parades and Sit-Ins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, in 
the great sea of printed words with 
Which we have all been flooded regarding 
the proposed civil rights legislation, my 
attention was caught the other day by 
2 statement in the Washington Evening 
: It was the remarks on the subject 

y the Reverend C. C. Addison, of New 
York, a Negro minister. 
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What he has to say regarding his race 
and their tactics is worthy of considera- 
tion by all and under unanimous con- 
sent I include this news story in the 
Recorp for any Member who might not 
have seen the rather small item. 

From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
July 16, 1963] 
NEGRO OLERIC Hrrs PARADES AND Srr-Ixs 


Baton Roux, LA—The Reverend C. C. Ad- 
dison, of New York, archbishop of the Afri- 
can Universal Church, yesterday bitterly 
denounced Negro sit-ins and mass Negro 
parades, charging these incidents have 
caused my people to lose all of their self- 
respect and self-control.” 

He denounced the all-out civil rights drive 
by the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, saying it was 
harming the Negroes of this country. 

The Negro minister, president-general of 
the Commercial League Corp., visited offices 
of the Louisiana Sovereignty Commission, 
watchdog on segregation in this State. 

Negroes, Mr. Addison said, are “being 
robbed of their dignity and the very rights 
for which so many profess to be fighting 
by advocating violence and hate.” 

The South is being made the scapegoat 
in the integration drive, he said in an in- 
terview. 

“They point to the South as the land of 
slavery,” he said, “but the truth is that it 
is in the North that the Negro is a second- 
class citizen.” 

Unless the onrushing pace of rabid inte- 
grationists is halted, he said, the Negro will 
find himself losing the progress that has 
been made in recent years. 

“In the South,” Mr. Addison said, “you 
find Negroes owning and operating business- 
es, owning land, driving new cars, and living 
at whatever stand he cares to push himself 
up to. But in most of the Northern areas 
of heavy Negro population, you find few Ne- 
gro businessmen, few large land owners, and 
certainly much lower standards of living in 
general,” 


Air Passenger Traffic in Southern 
New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, a most 
outstanding record of air passenger 
traffic development by a local service 
carrier was recently brought to my at- 
tention by David L. Miller, senior vice 
president of Allegheny Airlines. 

The remarkable success of Allegheny 
Airlines in developing air passenger 
traffic in southern New England was 
achieved by satisfying the demands of 
the passenger market and promoting its 
service. 

This is the type of initiative and ag- 
gressiveness required of all airlines in 
this country to fulfill their obligations to 
the public and meet their commitments 
to the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments who have invested in the national 
airport improvement program. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement by Allegheny Airlines be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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STATEMENT OF ALLEGHENY AIRLINES 


The belief that local service airlines can 
provide a more effective service to medium- 
sized cities and smaller communities, than 
the larger trunk carriers, is supported by sev- 
eral examples on Allegheny Airlines’ 12-State 
system, where it has replaced a trunk. 

Two examples of such a replacement, along 
with subseqent traffic development, are 
found in the certification of Allegheny in 
1960 to New London and Bridgeport, Conn. 

Prior to 1960, New London was certificated 
for many years to a regional] carrier. In 1959 
that regional carrier provided New London 
with a single, daily DC-3 round-trip flight 
between New Bedford, Mass., and New York 
City. The total number of passengers car- 
ried on that 1959 operation was 1,820. 

In 7 months of operating in 1960 at New 
London, where the airport serves a large sec- 
tion of southeastern Connecticut and sev- 
eral military bases, Allegheny carried 6,940 
passengers on filghts between Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Washington. 

In 1962, only 3 years after New London was 
headed for a complete suspension of air 
service because of its apparent inability to 
produce enough passengers, Allegheny car- 
ried 19,320 people to and from Trumbull 
Ai à 

Bridgeport, located in the center of Con- 
necticut’s southwestern industrial com- 
munity, was certificated for both a regional 
and large trunk carrier in 1959. 

The regional airline never inaugurated 
service, despite its standing authority of 
many years. The trunk provided a token 
service of one trip a day between New York 
and New Haven. 

That type of trunk service at Bridgeport in 
1959 generated 1,950 passengers, and the air- 
line publicly announced its desire to be re- 
lieved of its obligation to serve such an un- 
productive market. 

As in the New London example, Allegheny 
wanted to replace the existing service at 
Bridgeport in 1960, and to provide effective 
scheduling betwen Boston, Philadelphia and 
Washington. 

Also, Allgeheny said it would aggressively 
promote its new service and join in a cooper- 
ative program with the community to develop 
air transportation. A dramatic record of 
18,220 passengers was registered in the first 
9 months of Allegheny’s operation. 

In 1962, Allegheny carried 28,800 passengers 
to and from Bridgeport * * * again toacity 
destined 3 years earlier, along with its fine 
airport, for a complete suspension of air 
service. 


Today, when many New England medium- 
sized cities and communities are extremely 
concerned about their existing and future air 
service, it might be well to review Allegheny 
Airlines’ dramatic results as the replacement 
of regional and trunk carriers in southern 
New England. 


Allegheny does not promise that a similar 
dramatic record could be achieved at all 
points in New England. Allegheny is, how- 
ever, firmly convinced that many communi- 
ties would be productive air traffic markets if 
provided with effective service—particularly 
if tied into the eastern terminals on Alle- 
gheny's system Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Washington. 


Medicine and Modern Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25,1963 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable JonNn E. Foc- 
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arty, the distinguished Member of this 
House from the State of Rhode Island, 
has devoted a great measure of his time 
and effort in the advancement of medi- 
cine and allied sciences in our advanced 
schools of learning. 


It was through his individual efforts, 
although he is not prone to admit it, that 
appropriations have been made avail- 
able for financial aid to students aspir- 
ing to these professions. His efforts 
have been recognized by Members of 
Congress and the medical faculties and 
by the public press, which on many oc- 
casions commended his untiring work to 
promote the health and welfare of the 
people of this great Nation. 

Congressman Focarty’s recent address 
on June 11 at the commencement exer- 
cises of Women’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, a renowned institution of 
medical learning, summarizes his ex- 
panded knowledge on the subject of the 
urgent needs and the requirements to 
meet such needs in this dedicated pro- 
fessional field. It is well that his dis- 
course on the subject of urgent medical 
needs in these United States be forcibly 
brought to the attention of our people 
through every media possible. 

Mr. Speaker, for this reason I insert 
in the Recor» a copy of the text of Con- 
gressman Focarty’s address to the fac- 
ulty, students, and others who attended 
the commencement exercises at 
Women's Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania, and who were fortunate to hear 
directly from a recognized authority 
on this subject which will have such a 
vital impact on this and future genera- 
tions in this country: 

MEDICINE AND MODERN DEMOCRACY 
(Commencement address by Hon. JOHN E. 
FOGARTY) 

President Fay, honored guests, members 
of the faculty, members of the 111th class 
to graduate from the Woman's Medical 
College of Pennsylvania, and their families 
and friends, it is an inspiring experience to 
be present as this group of outstanding 
young women is about to take its place in 
the noble company of those who have entered 
the profession of medicine from this great 
college in an unbroken procession of gradu- 
ates since the year 1851. 

And it is with a feeling of genuine hu- 
mility and appreciation that I receive the 
honor you have bestowed upon me today. 
It has been my privilege to serve for the 
past 16 years either as chairman or ranking 
member of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee which deals with the health sciences. 
I have come to know and to appreciate the 
work of physicians in a way which is not 
granted to many men. And I have consid- 
ered it my food fortune that I have been 
able to do my part in assuring proper levels 
of Federal support in cooperation with State, 
local, and private institutions for the ad- 
vancement of medical education and re- 
search. Consequently, I am well aware of 
the greatness and excellence of the Woman's 
Medical College, from which 2,664 women 
doctors have been graduated to help make 
the place and role of women in medicine 
what it is today. 

In the year 1963 it can be sald that the 
struggle to gain for women their righful 
place of recognition in medicine has indeed 
been won. It has been written that “The 
measure of man’s cooperation with man in 
the conquest of nature is the true measure 
of progress.” In modern medicine progress 
is being measured by the constant coopera- 
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tion of men and women physicians in both 
research and practice. And I have no doubt 
whatever but that the members of this grad- 
uating class will play their part to the fullest 
extent in pushing the frontiers of medical 
progress even further forward. 

As their role will be important to their 
noble profession, so it will be equally im- 
portant to their country In the great struggle 
of our times to preserve world peace and 
advance the cause of liberty and democ- 
racy in the face of the threats and dangers 
which confront us. 

The work of doctors and medical research- 
ers everywhere in the world is a mighty 
force for peace and freedom. As one who 
has long been identified with the US. par- 
ticipation in the work of the World 
Health Organization, I have been very 
much impressed with this fact. Wars 
and dictatorships are bred in poverty and 
disease. Those who help to eradicate 
malaria, those who labor to develop com- 
munity water supply programs, those who 
promote international cooperation In fight- 
ing the great plagues of mankind—are all 
helping to create world conditions that will 
be favorable to the growth of free societies 
and a more secure peace. 

When, in 1960, passed the Inter- 
national Health Research Act, that measure 
was primarily intended to help support med- 
ical research by foreign scientists whenever 
and wherever it is evident that their work 
will advance the health status of the United 
States, as well as that of the country in 
which the research is conducted. It was 
my privilege to introduce that legislation in 
the House, and I have been gratified not 
only by its scientific aspects but also by the 
way in which it has brought about projects 
of international cooperation that have sur- 
vived a number of periods of grave inter- 
national tension. 

In the World Health Organization today, 
American doctors and medical research 
scientists are actively engaged in helping 
to disseminate research information. They 
are seeking for more effective ways to sur- 
mount language barriers so that the ex- 
plosion in medical literature, which is quite 
a problem even here at home, can be han- 
died more efficiently for the mutual benefit 
of physicians and other workers in the 
health sciences. I am confident that as 
their work progresses, it will serve not only 
to improve the world's health, but also to 
prevent the spread of the disease of war. 

Here at home, we must also realize the 
essential part which medicine and all the 
branches of medical research play in keep- 
ing America strong and free. In adding 
up our country’s resources for national 
strength, the health sciences must be given 
a leading place. Medicine ministers directly 
to human beings and human beings continue 
to be the most valuable, the most remark- 
able, and the most significant creatures on 
this planet. Im an age of machines and 
advanced technology man is not becoming 
3 The recent wonderful perform- 
ance Gordon Cooper in bringing his space 
vehicle back to earth under 8 controls 
is dramatic evidence that the human factor 
still counts for a good deal, even in such 
a highly technical feld as that of space 
flight. 

As man moves out into space a whole new 
branch of medical study will move with him. 
And we can be sure that the work of free 
doctors in a free society will have an ever- 
increasing importance for the winning of 
those victories for democracy which will be 
gained by our astronauts of the future— 
among whom there will in time be numbered 
a good many physicians. It is in fact quite 
likely that one or more of today's graduates 
may have the distinction of being a woman 
pioneer in this field as Dr. Ann Preston once 
pioneered in the fleld of winning recognition 
for women in medicine itself. 

But if American medicine is to play its 
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full and proper part in the life of our modern 
democracy, we must solve two problems 
which will not yield to pure laboratory re- 
search, First we must greatly increase the 
number of qualified physicians and other 
professionals in the health sciences. Then 
we must also work out more equitable ways 
of bringing the wonders of modern medicine 
to all of our people—regardless of their race, 
age, creed, or economic situation. And we 
must do both of these things without in 
any way interfering with the traditionally 
free and private character of the practice of 
the science and art of the physician. 

Earlier this year, a nationally distributed 
Sunday magazine carried an article by Dr. 
Fay in which she convincingly discussed the 
gravity of the increasing shortage of phy- 
sicians. The plain fact is that just to main- 
tain the present ratio of physicians to popu- 
lation will require, over the next 10 years. 
a 50-percent increase in the number of 
graduates from our medical schools. And 
that is a minimal figure for the protection 
of the health of the people. 

Where are we going to find the money 
to bulld and operate the equivalent of 20 
new medical schools which will be needed? 
I see no practical answer to that question 
which does not include extensive Federal aid. 
As Dr. Howard Rusk has put it, “After 10 
years of frustration, delay, and defeat, it 
now appears likely that Congress will at last 
enact a program of Federal aid to medical 
education.” 

Dr. Rusk was, of course, referring to the 
bill known as H.R. 12—the Health Profes- 
sions Educational Assistance Act of 1963— 
which the House passed on April 12 and sent 
to the Senate. This legislation is a step 
forward because it does provide for a 3- 
year, $175 million of matching 
grants for the construction of teaching fa- 
cilities for medical, dental, and other health 
personnel, and for a 3-year, $30 million pro- 
gram of loans for students of medicine and 
allied sciences. 

I am, of course, disappointed about the 
omission of a scholarship in this 
bill. I believe that a significant proportion 
of those who have the potential to become 
physicians are not doing so because they 
simply cannot afford the expense of medical 
school education. These people are handi- 
capped—not by lack of brains, but by lack 
of funds. The present student loan program 
offers up to $2,000 a year to the student at 
a reasonable rate of interest and is, in a 
measure, going to offset the economic handi- 
cap, but I still belleve a scholarship pro- 
gram—not requiring repayment—would have 
been better. 

Iam also disappointed at the sacrifice of a 
provision which would have forgiven a por- 
tion of the student repayment in those in- 
stances where young doctors set up practice 
and remained in areas of severe physician 
sh út this sacrifice was not too high 
& price to pay for the passage of a measure 
so long delayed and so desperately needed. 
The measure now goes to the Senate, where 
it is hoped and believed that a friendly re- 
ception awaits it. This is particularly grati- 
fying to me and to some of my colleagues, 
who have tried so often and failed in the face 
of a situation which has continued to de- 
terlorate while our colleagues continued to 
deliberate. I believe that we have a break- 
through, at last. 

With medicine, as with other sciences, we 
have not yet developed all the social and 
political techniques which will enable the 
whole country to benefit from the rapid ad- 
vance of research, Through grants adminis- 
tered by the National Institutes of Health 
we have expanded the freedom of medical 
research to undertake projects that could 
not have been possible 10 or 15 years ago. 
Now we must also develop forms of national 
health insurance which will widen the free- 
dom of the American people to make use 
the benefits of medical knowl 
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You who graduate today will have the high 
Privilege and the grave responsibility of one 
of our most honored professions. As you ex- 
ercise that privilege and undertake that re- 
Sponsibility with a full awareness of your 
€qually important role as women and citil- 
Zens, you will make your lasting contribu- 
tion to the interdependent causes of the 
er . the peace, and the freedom of man- 

d. 


SBA Administrator Horne Plugs for Tax 
Reduction for Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, as I have 
Pointed out previously, the President’s 
Proposal for a tax reduction and reform 
Would provide considerable benefit to 
the small businessmen throughout the 
country. 

The Honorable John E. Horne, Ad- 
Ministrator of the Small Business Ad- 
Ministration in a recent address before 
the Smaller Business Association of New 
England pointed out the importance of 
a tax cut to the economy as a whole, 
the great benefits that would accrue to 
Small business, and the importance of a 
tax cut this year. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
Sent I include this address in the Ap- 
Pendix of the Recorp. The address fol- 

8: 

ADDRESS PREPARED BY JOHN E. HORNE, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
For DELIVERY BEFORE THE SMALLEE BUSI- 
NESS ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 
I am delighted to be here today and I am 

Fra tet ul for the opportunity to return to this 

beautiful and historic region of our country; 

to renew old friendships; and, hopefully, to 
form some new ones. 

T also am pleased to join with you in pay- 
ing tribute to Harrington and Richardson for 
its achievement in producing and shipping 
Nearly a half million M-14 rifies to the US. 
Government. 

Harrington and Richardson has been a 
leader in the invention and manufacture of 
small arms for nearly a century. During that 

the company has displayed both the 
ingenuity to meet changing conditions and 
the foresight and courage to diversify its 

Operations to meet market demands. These 

are qualities which marked the successful 

Yankee trader of days past—and I use the 

term Yankee without the prefix which fre- 

Quently accompanies it in jest, I emphasize, 

in my part of the country. Harrington and 

dson is a worthy successor to that 
ancient and honorable heritage. 

In time of war the company has made a 
Significant contribution to the defense effort. 
Today, it continues to serve the needs of our 
Preparedness effort—an effort which, in these 
times of perilous peace, may well be of equal 
importance to our national survival. 

The contribution Harrington and Richard- 
son has made in meeting these military re- 
Quirements is obvious. The contribution it 
Makes by subcontracting to small firms in 
depressed areas, while less obvious, is also of 
Considerable significance to the economy— 
&nd is particularly deserving of recognition 
by the small business community. 

Any may I emphasize that subcontracting 
is an effective means of strengthening small 
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firms and boosting the economy at both the 
local, and ultimately, the national level. We 
are pleased with the cooperation of both large 
and small prime contractors in subcontract- 
ing to small firms. The subcontracting pro- 
gram is an excellent example of how Gov- 
ernment, working together with Industry, is 
making a concentrated effort to increase 
small firms’ share in Government procure- 
ment. 

Yes, Harrington and Richardson has per- 
formed @ real service to the Government. I 
know you are proud to have them as mem- 
bers of your association. 

Service, though, has always been a hall- 
mark of the Smaller Business Association of 
New England and its members. In this, your 
25th year dedicated to fostering the strength, 
growth, and prosperity of small business, 
service continues to be your goal. 

I need hardly add that it is a goal which 
you have consistently achieved. I know that 
you must have been gratified at the highly 
favorable evaluation of your work made re- 
cently in “The Politics of Small Business.” 
This evaluation, I ought to add, is shared by 
those who have the responsibility for mak- 
ing our laws, as well as by those who ad- 
minister them. To those of you of SBANE 
who have not gone to Washington to present 
your program let ine give assurance that you 
have made a most favorable impression. 

During my last visit with you a little over 
& year ago, we discussed some of the prob- 
lems small business encounters in maintain- 
ing its strength and in achieving a high 
level of sustained growth and prosperity. 

Any one of these problems could make an 
interesting subject for discussion today. 
Some of the problems are old and some are 
new. But all are problems of which we are 
aware. All are problems which we are at- 
tempting to solve. 

In my opinion, however, no problem we 
might discuss today is more demanding of 
our attention, more deserving of our con- 
sideration, and more urgent in its need for 
solution than the problem of providing mean- 
ingful tax relief for small business. 

I should like to explain why I attribute 
so much significance to this issue. 

I believe the present tax system has an 
inhibiting effect on the welfare and growth 
of small firms. It weakens the small busi- 
ness community. 

And weakness in the small business com- 
munity dissipates the strength of the na- 
tional economy. 

The 4½ million small firms in the United 
States—firms which the Under Secretary of 
the Treasury recently termed, “the seedbed 
of economic advance In our free enterprise 
system”—represent 95 percent of all Amer- 
ican business firms. They employ 30 mil- 
lion people and are responsible for 40 per- 
cent of the country’s total business volume. 

A healthy, vigorous, and expanding small 
business community is important, indeed es- 
sential, to the economic strength of the 
Nation. 

In order for this country to be able to 
meet its commitments both at home and 
abroad the economy must operate at more 
nearly its full potential than is presently 
the case. 

We know, of course, that small business 
shares in the fruits of a thriving economy. 
Conversely, it also bears the deadening 
weight of an economy operating below full 
potential. 

Fortunately, the pace of business activity 
is increasing. In 1962, gross national prod- 
uct was at an annual rate of $552 billion. In 
the first quarter of this year, it was $571 
billion and it appears that the second-quar- 
ter figure may have climbed to $580 billion. 

Manufacturers’ new orders are moving. 
Industrial production is good. Construction 


starts are expected to increase during the 


summer and early fall, Consumer expendi- 
tures are holding firm and the sale of dur- 
able goods other than automobiles is satis- 
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factory. The business outlook seemingly is 
bright. 

There are, however, several economic in- 
dicators that temper this outlook. 

We have not, for instance, gained the mo- 
mentum needed to achieve anything ap- 
proaching full employment, In May, for 
example, more than 4 million people active- 
ly seeking work could not find it. Unem- 
ployment is perilously close to 6 percent. 

Add to this the potentially explosive com- 
bination of idle youth, automated industry, 
and a growing population. Unemployment 
among teenagers climbed in May, During 
the midsixties, nearly 3 million young people 
will enter the labor force each year. This 
is an increase of 50 percent over the mid- 
fifties and presents us with a formidable 
problem. And that problem is going to be 
compounded as automation and moderniza- 
tion displace greater numbers of workers 
and curtail the need for semiskilled and un- 
skilled labor. 

Business failures, while not as high as 
they were a year ago, continue at the rate 
of about 300 a week. These, of course, are 
typically small firms. 

Business failures not only sap the strength 
of the small business community, they strike 
at the very vitality of the Nation's economy. 

Our productivity continues to rise. But 
while we can add a plus sign to our balance 
sheet on this account, we must also con- 
template the very real possibility of a minus 
sign, due to the fact that productivity in- 
creases can also mean increase in unemploy- 
ment. 

This is a matter to challenge our imagina- 
tion—how to generate greater productivity 
and at the same time provide enough new 
jobs to replace obsolete ones and absorb 
new workers. If we are to accomplish both 
of these objectives, we simply must find a 
way to spur our economy to expand at a rate 
greater than it has for the last several years. 

The program of tax reduction and revision 
proposed by President Kennedy is aimed at 
just such a dual goal. And it offers, in my 
opinion, an effective means of meeting the 
special tax problems of small firms, 

In fact, I would like to stress my own belief 
that, more than any tax program proposed 
by the executive branch in my memory, the 
President's proposals are directed toward 
helping small business. 

This is not to say that only small concerns 
would benefit under the President's pro- 
gram. For small business operates within 
the framework of our economy—not in- 
dependently of it, Small concerns, like firms 
of all sizes, can only prosper and grow in a 
climate conducive to economic opportunity. 
A national tax policy that helps provide such 
a climate will serve the needs of small as 
well as large enterprises, 

But the President's proposal does, as he 
noted, “give particular encouragement to 
small business,” 

While I am certain that you are aware of 
the general provisions of the proposed pro- 
gram, I think we might examine a little more 
closely those portions specifically designed to 
provide this encouragement. 

Perhaps the most obvious benefit to small 
business is the to lower the rate of 
taxation. Under the proposal, small busi- 
nesses—whether they are corporations, part- 
nerships or sole proprietorships—would enjoy 
substantial rate reduction. 

Corporations with net income of $25,000 or 
less would have their taxes reduced this year 
from 30 to 22 percent. This is a reduction 
of about 27 percent—the largest percentage 
cut proposed by the President for 1963. 

For corporations which, while somewhat 
larger, are nevertheless small in com 
to the industrial giants, the benefits this 
year would also be impressive. Corporations 
with taxable incomes of $50,000 would get 
an approximate 10 percent reduction and 
those with $100,000 about a 4 percent reduc- 
tion, with proportionate reductions for cor- 
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porations with incomes between these levels. 
These corporations would also benefit fur- 
ther from reductions in the surtax rate 
which will reduce the overall corporate and 
surtax rate to 50 percent in 1964 and 47 
percent in 1965. 

This proposal is one which I need not 
spell out for members of the SBANE. To 
quote from your own publications, “Our as- 
sociation has as a major tax objective the re- 
duction of Federal corporate income taxes 
imposed on small business * * * reversal of 
corporation normal tax rate (30 percent) and 
surtax rate (22 percent) (is an important 
measure) to assure fairer tax treatment of 
small business and to accomplish our ob- 
jective of tax reduction.” Indeed, you have 
long been in the forefront of those urging 
enactment of this salutary legislation. 

In order not to nullify the benefits of re- 
versal of normal corporate and surtax rates 
for truly independently owned and operated 
small firms, the President has recommended 
a tightening of the law regarding the use of 
multiple surtax exemptions by related cor- 
porations having 80 percent common owner- 
ship and control. The President's proposal, 
gradually staged over a 5-year period, would 
treat the problem by limiting the number 
of exemptions to one. The Ways and Means 
Committee has tentatively adopted a dif- 
ferent approach, employing a penalty system 
instead. Whichever technique is used, I 
consider it essential that such a safeguard be 
erected. 

Unless such a limitation is provided for, 
large firms operating through separately in- 
corporated companies will benefit from the 
rate reversal intended as an incentive for 
small business. 

This practice has resulted in a substantial 
revenue loss to the Government and has con- 
tributed to a weakening of the competitive 
position of small firms. To that extent, put- 
ing an end to this practice will assist the 
many small businessmen who are now strug- 
gling to keep pace with larger competitors 
operating through several corporations at 
least partially for the purpose of taking ad- 
vantage of existing law. 

I think you will be interested to know 
that very few truly small firms would be 
adversely affected by a tightening of the 
law in this area. It is a beneficial revision, 
therefore, not merely because it would act 
as a deterrent to a form of multicorporate 
organization which is detrimental to free 
competition, but also because it facilities a 
deeper tax reduction than would otherwise 
be possible. 

Corporate rate reductions combined with 
last year’s investment credit and deprecia- 
tion reform would give us, I feel, a strong 
and continuing stimulus toward accelerated 
economic growth. 

A recent survey by the Commerce Depart- 
ment and the SEC not only bears out this 
feeling but offers skeptics of corporate rate 
cuts something to think about. The survey 
showed that expenditures for plant and 
equipment in 1963 should rise to more than 
$39 billion—they were $37 billion last year— 
and another survey by McGraw-Hill found 
that businessmen credited last year’s tax 
reforms for more than 40 percent of their 
increased capital expenditures. 

Reducing business taxes will increase pro- 
ductivity but will not do the whole job. 
Companies will not produce more goods, or 
new goods, unless markets to sell these 
goods exist. 

A dramatic expansion in overall markets 
is needed and the best way to achieve that 
is to increase consumer purchasing power. 
It was with this in mind that the President 
recommended reducing personal income tax 
rates from the present range of 20 to 91 
percent to a much lower range of 14 to 65 
percent. About 4 million small unincor- 
porated businesses would benefit from this 
provision, with appropriate reductions cov- 
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ering sole proprietors and partners in every 
bracket. 

The corporate and individual tax cuts 
would result in higher after-tax profits and 
retained earnings. Consequently, the tax 
would help remove one of the most 
persistent deterrents to the growth of small 
business—a lack of adequate capital. 

This is, of course, a major disadvantage 
of small firms—having to rely on costly 
short-term credit to supplement limited 
internally generated funds: 

Tax reduction would increase the volume 
of earnings which can be plowed back into 
small businesses to sustain their healthy 
growth. Tax cuts would also attract new 
investment to small businesses, since the 
profitability of such enterprises would in- 
crease. At the same time, Increased profit 
prospects would improve their borrowing 
power and make the small firms more attrac- 
tive as potential investments. 

By expanding the growth potential of 
small business, tax cuts could help arrest 
the trend toward purchases of small firms 
by bigger competitors and could help block 
the constant flow of management personnel 
from the smaller to the larger enterprise. 

These are the major aspects of the Pres- 
ident’s tax program—although by no means 
an exhaustive analysis—that I wanted to dis- 
cuss with you today. It is clear, I think, 
that small business does indeed have a very 
special stake in the proposed tax program. 
For small business, the tax problem is an 
urgent one. Small firms need tax relief and 
they need it now. 

Tam sure that you share this concern, and 
I am confident that you want to do every- 
thing in your power to promote the welfare 
of small business. The most important step 
which can be made in that direction today 
is, in my opinion, a program of tax reduc- 
tion and revision along the general lines of 
that proposed by the President. 

It is reassuring to know that men like 
yourselves are actively concerned with re- 
solving the problems which threaten to 
block the progress we must achieve if the 
Nation, and particularly small business, is 
to prosper and grow. 

Thank you. 


The Calcasieu Junior Deputy Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the pressing problems of 
today is, as you know, juvenile delin- 
quency, and it imposes itself not only 
upon the parents of children, but upon 
all public officials in a position to inspire 
our youth to maintain an orderly and 
exemplary attitude toward their future 
responsibilities. 

Sheriff Henry A. Reid, of Lake Charles, 
La., has detected this problem and has 
spent much of his time in developing a 
program designed to help the young 
people in his area meet their responsi- 
bilities. The success of his program has 
been such that he has commanded the 
attention of the entire Nation. The 
award he recently received was given as 
a tribute to his efforts and inspiration, 
and it should inspire similar activities 
throughout the country. I commend to 
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my colleagues the news article announc- 
ing Sheriff Reid's accomplishment. 
CALCASIEU PARISH JUNIOR DEPUTY PROGRAM 
Namep TOPS IN NATION 
(By Cliff Seiber) 

LAKE CHARLES, July 17.—“We are very 
happy to have won the award that was 
presented by the National Association of 
Sheriffs. We are proud of the youth of our 
parish and of those that have worked so 
hard in making our program the best in 
the Nation.” 

That was the reaction of Calcasieu Sheriff 
Henry A. Reid when he was informed that 
the Calcasieu junior deputy program was 
named the outstanding sheriff's youth pro- 
gram in the Nation by the National Sheriffs 
Association, Wednesday. 

FIVE HUNDRED FIFTY REGISTER 


A total of 550 sheriffs registered for the 
convention being held in Portland, Oreg., 
the Associated Press reported. 

This is the first year the awards have 
been given. A total of 400 junior league 
programs have been organized in 40 States, 
William M. Lennox, association president, 
sheriff of Philadelphia County, Pa., said. 

ORGANIZED IN 1958 


The Calcasieu program wes organized in 
1958 by Sheriff Reid and put under the ad- 
ministration of W. Cliff Johnson, sheriff's 
department youth director. 

According to Sheriff Reid, the program 
is designed to keep juvenile delinquency at 
a minimum in Calcasieu Parish and to give 
the youth a wholesome and attractive pro- 
gram of activities and a chance for boys 
to find recognition, worthiness and a sense 
of security. 

FOUR HUNDRED BOYS 

The junior deputy program, which has 
an annual enrollment of approximately 400 
boys, is divided into two 15-week semesters, 
September December and February-May. 


House Small Business Committee Ex- 
presses Opinion Legislation Not Needed 
for Cooperative Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, following 
the completion of recent hearings by the 
House Small Business Committee on co- 
operative advertising, Mr. Larston D. 
Farrar, correspondent for several news- 
papers and trade publications, con- 
ducted an interview regarding this type 
of advertising as revealed by these hear- 
ings. This interview has recently been 
printed in the IGA Grocergram. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include this interview in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, as follows: 
HOUSE SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE EXPRESSES 

OPINION LEGISLATION Nor NEEDED FOR Co- 

OPERATIVE ADVERTISING 

(Note.—An exclusive interview between 
Larston D. Farrar, Washington representative 
of IGA Grocergram, and U.S. Representa- 
tive Jog L. Evins, Democrat of Tennessee. 
chairman of the House Committee on Small 
Business, conducted on the day after Con“ 
gressman Evins concluded his investigation 
into the Federal Trade Commission's con- 
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troversial advisory opinion on cooperative 
advertising.) 

Larston D. Farrar. First, Congressman 
Evins, I wish to thank you on behalf of the 
readers of the IGA Grocergram for taking 
your time to discuss the subject of coopera- 
tive advertising by independent retailers and 
the facts and factors uncovered by your com- 
mittee's investigation. 

Representative Jog L. Evins. I am de- 
lighted to respond, Larston, for I realize 
that the publication of information about 
governmental development is a vital part of 
dur work as legislators. As you know, Mem- 
bers of Congress strive to stay aware of the 
Many problems facing small businessmen in 
Many fields. We tackled this problem at 
Once, through the House Small Business 
Committee, because we felt that the situa- 
tion demanded attention and because of its 
importance to so many thousands of inde- 
Pendent retailers in many flelds. 

Mr. Farrar. Will you relate the events, in 
Sequence, which have precipitated the cur- 
rent wave of fear on the part of retailers 
concerning their cooperative advertising? 

Congressman Evins. Well, to start at the 
beginning, it seems that the National Asso- 
Clation of Retall Duggists asked the Federal 
Trade Commission for an Advisory Opinion 

the legality of a certain proposed 
Cooperative advertising plan designed to be 
Used by groups of retail druggists in various 
Cities and towns throughout the country. 

Under the plan, independent retail drug- 
Slats located in a given community or town 
Would place a joint ad in the local newspaper 
featuring certain items at sale prices which 
Would be offered by the participating drug- 
gists whose names would be listed in the ad. 
The group of druggists would pay for the 
Advertising by pooling their advertising 
Allowances received from manufacturers of 
the items advertised. 

The Commission advised that since the 
druggists agreed with each other to sell the 
items at the advertised prices, the plan was 
a price-fixing device that would contravene 
laws enforced by the Commission. 

The drug association made public the Com- 
Mission's advisory opinion and since great 
numbers of retail grocers, hardware stores, 
&ppliance stores, independent merchants, and 
Others were placing joint ads under a plan 
that was identical, or similar, these small 
businessmen became alarmed and inter- 
Preted the Commission’s ruling as a threat 
to their own cooperative advertising pro- 
Brams, 

Mr. Farrar. It is of great interest to those 
in this field as to the opinion of the Depart- 
ment of Justice's Antitrust Division with re- 
Spect to the Fro advisory opinion. Didn't 
Lee Loevinger, head of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion, testify before your committee? 

Congressman Evins. Yes, he did, and in his 
Temarks Judge Loevinger made it clear that 
the Department of Justice had known about 
the small business joint ads all along but 
had found no occasion to intervene or to in- 
terfere with the practice. His view differed 
from that of the Commission. He explained 
that the Antitrust Division has brought no 
Cases against the practice. 

Judge Loevinger testified that he did not 
Want to make a general statement that co- 
operative advertising was legal or that it was 
illegal, He explained that it depends upon 

facts and circumstances in each case. 
He did testify that small retail businesses 
May, if they do it properly, engage in coop- 
erative advertising and mention prices with- 
Out being in violation of the law. 

Mr. Farran. Isn't it a fact that Senator 
Hunert HumpHRey Democrat, of Minnesota, 
the Senate majority whip, has introduced 
legislation to make it clear that the Fro 
Position must not be maintained in enforce- 
Ment procedures? 

Congressman Evins. Yes, that is true. His 
bill, as I read it, would place the joint adver - 
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tising programs of small business retailers 
under the supervision of the Federal Trade 
Commission. The bill authorizes the FTC 
to issue rules that would permit the small re- 
tailers to place such ads without being in 
violation of the antitrust laws. 

* In addition to Senator Humphrey's bill, I 
might mention that Senator GALE MCGEE, 
Democrat, of Wyoming, has introduced a 
concurrent. resolution in the Senate which, 
if adopted, would prevent the Federal Trade 
Commission or the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice from proceeding for a 
period of 1 year against small retailers plac- 
ing joint ads. At the time Senator MCGEE 
introduced this resolution, I believe he ex- 
plained that the moratorium was needed be- 
cause the small merchants were asking for 
immediate action or assurances so that they 
could continue their advertising programs 
without fear of criminal prosecution. 

I think our committee's hearing has clari- 
fied the matter, and has supplied the small 
business community with these assurances. 
We feel that we have been of real service to 
small business. 

Mr. Farrar. In view of all the facts which 
you uncovered in your hearings, and the re- 
action of congressional small business 
spokesmen generally, what is the best thing 
for Congress to do to assure small business- 
men of their right to advertise cooperatively? 
What chance do you give to the 
new legislation of Senator HUMPHREY, or 
similar legislation which you may sponsor, 
during this session of Congress? 

Congressman Evins. At this time, I doubt 
that I will sponsor any legislation dealing 
with this problem. 

It is true that the testimony developed at 
the hearings held by my committee—the 
House Small Business Committee—made it 
very clear that the release of the Federal 
Trade Commission advisory opinion had a 
real impact upon small business retailers. 
Members of Congress became concerned be- 
cause they, as well as others, recognize that 
small business must continue to have the 
privilege of placing these joint ads when it 
is necessary to do so to compete effectively. 

Most important of all though, is the fact 
that the testimony and information deyel- 
oped by our committee's hearings clarified 
the situation. Chairman Paul Rand Dixon 
of the Federal Trade Commission told us that 
the Commission was merely answering a re- 
quest for advicé—not dealing with a ques- 
tion of enforcement. He added that the 
Commission has not proceeded against any 
of these small business groups in these sit- 
uations and that it has enough to do to try 
to keep its backlog of cases from getting any 
larger. He said that no one has complained 
to the Commission about the joint ads and 
I have a feeling that the Commission has no 
present plans or intentions of proceeding in 
these types of matters. 

Also, as I mentioned earlier, Judge 
Loevinger told our committee that the De- 
partment of Justice all along has been aware 
of the joint advertising programs conducted 
by small retailers and they have seen nothing 
to attack in it; that the Department has not 
found a situation in which they thought it 
appropriate to institute any type of proceed- 
ings against small retailers for cooperative 
advertising. 

The Sherman Act was passed in 1890 and 
some of the other antitrust statutes and the 
Federal Trade Commission Act were enacted 
as long ago as 1914. It should be remembered 
that during all these years these two agencies 
have not instituted a single case against 
groups of small retailers for placing joint 
ads—and certainly they have had knowledge 
of the practice. 

It seems, therefore, that the Federal Tradé 
Communism and the Department of Justice 
have made it clear—at least to me and to 
our committee—that they are not going to 
proceed these small retailers in their 
cooperative advertising programs. 
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Without doubt, the release of the advisory 
opinion proved to be a disturbing thing to 
many groups of small business retailers. 
Some became confused because one of the 
commissioners dissented and a short time 
later the Department of Justice announced 
its disagreement with the Commission's 
ruling. 

It was under these circumstances, of course, 
that the Senators introduced their bills and 
resolutions, and our committee has held 
hearings on the problem. As I have said, 
these hearings, I believe, have “cleared the 
air,” so to speak, so that now there may not 
be a pressing need for legislation. 

Mr. Farrar. Again, Congressman Evins, I 
want to thank you on behalf of our readers 
for your candid and earnest respnses to my 
questions. We are grateful to you and to 
your committee for this, and for all the fine 
efforts you and your colleagues are making 
for the small businessman in every line of 
endeavor. 


A Crisis of Confidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent months, a very special premium 
seems to have been placed on the quality 
we call confidence. I am sometimes 
puzzled when it appears that the virtue 
of confidence has never been important 
until now, for I have always believed it 
to be a desirable attribute for all ages. 
Agreeing, then, that confidence is an im- 
portant consideration in the world we 
find ourselves in today, just as it was 5 
or 100 years ago, I would call to the 
attention of my colleagues the very 
thoughtful and provocative discussion of 
this subject offered by Palmer Hoyt, 
editor and publisher of the Denver Post, 
in an address before the Portland, Oreg., 
Knife and Fork Club. I offer it, not in 
the promotion of a certain viewpoint, but 
as a sampling of the thinking of one of 
the most widely respected newspaper 
publishers in the West and in the 
Nation. 

The address follows: 

A Crisis or CONFIDENCE 

The longer I live the more I have come 
to respect the incisive thinking of the late 
Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes who once 
said: “It is more than passing strange that 
so many brilliant minds overlook the 
obvious.” 

If Mr, Justice Holmes were alive today 
he would find it hard to believe the beating 
that the obvious is now taking in the Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Partly because of a disregard for the 
obvious, there are now four major crises 
facing the administration. 

Crisis No. 1, Cuba: By which I mean not 
only the frustrating situation involving this 
unhappy neighbor of ours in the troubled 
Caribbean, but, by extension, the impasse 
that the administration has met in many 
other important phases of foreign policy. 

Crisis No. 2, taxes: By this I mean the 
crisis in taxes which started with the Hl- 
designed expense account law, its Interpre- 
tations in proposed regulations by IRS and 
the ultimate confusions and frustrations 
which now exist despite late attempts toward 
clarification. 
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Also I mean the controversy over tax 
rates which started with the President's tax 
message to Congress proposing a cut in rates 
to aid the economy, reduce unemployment 
and boost the gross national product totals. 

As a matter of fact, despite the concern 
over deficits, present and to be created, the 
initial tax message was fairly well received. 

And then came the proposed tra- 
tion tax bill itself, a melange of contradic- 
tions. The bill proposed a tax cut all right, 
but to take effect over a period of years in 
connection with reform phases. 

Here the Keynesian eggheads really burst 
out of their shells to produce a hopeless 
jumble of altered exemptions that immedi- 
ately stirred the wrath of affected groups. 

This frightening monstrosity, the reform 
bill, an evidence of bureaucracy at its deadly 
worst, helped create the tax crisis and give 
it a most unpleasant shape. 

Crisis No, 3, managed news: This crisis 
while very real and potentially dangerous, 
shouldn't have come to actuality. In other 
words, it shouldn't have been born. In fact, 
efforts of Mr. Arthur Sylvester, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense, to justify his attempts to 
manage the news became an adventure in 
esoteric stupidity. 

Why was it stupid? 

It was stupid because, Presidents and ad- 
ministrations have been discreetly managing 
news ever since George Washington took 
over. But, they made no announcements of 
results or intent. 

It was stupid because the present efforts 
to rationalize the practice of shaping the 
news gave the freedom of the press pro- 
fessionals of the newspaper business a gold- 
en opportunity to howl about freedom of 
information, freedom of the press, and to 
further obfuscate the issue. 

The efforts to manage the news ate stupid 
because they stir doubt in the minds of all 
Americans, including Members of the Con- 
gress, as to who is managing what news, 
when, how, and why. 

Crisis No. 4, and this is the big one, a crisis 
of confidence. 

To this crisis I want to speak for a moment 
not as a Republican or as a newspaperman 
but as a citizen; as a loyal American who 
believes that confidence in the administra- 
tion in this time of grave international haz- 
ard is important. 

But confidence in the administration is 
not half so important as confidence in the 
President himself. 

And that confidence is diminishing. It is 
unfortunate and unnecessary, too, because 
our President is young, contemporary, tough, 
and smart—actually a man for the times. 

It is too bad that he has not followed 
more closely his own instincts and ideas 
rather than the advice of some of his super- 
brains—the too-smart intellectuals whose 
sense of the practical is virtually non- 
existent. 

For example, President Kennedy's own 
idea of a tax cut to spur the economy would 
have been accepted pretty generally by Con- 
gress, by the people—by labor and by busi- 
ness. 

But no one is going to buy the tax bill 
as it was put into the congressional hopper. 
The President had best go back to a straight 
tax cut, with reforms to come later, or else 
forget the whole thing. I doubt seriously if 
the present bill can ever get to the floor and 
if it does, that it can ever pass. As a matter 
of fact, demands for passage of the tax cut 
and reform bill from the White House could 
be a very dangerous thing accompanied as 
they have been by predictions that unless 
this two-headed monster is given life, there 
will be a recession. 

Through this procedure, the President is 
putting himself in the position of promoting 
a recession whether he realizes it or not. As 
a matter of simple fact, the economy is mov- 
ing despite grim predictions of the White 
House economic pallbearers. 
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In February, according to US, News & 
World Report, as an example, personal in- 
come was running $18.9 billion ahead, with 
retail sales up and many other favorable in- 
dexes apparent. 

Let's go back and look at the crises I have 
mentioned in more detail. 

Crisis No. 1, Cuba. First, let's be realistic— 
Kennedy did not create Cuba. Far greater 
responsibility would have to be given Eisen- 
hower and Dulles for Cuba than Kennedy 
and Rusk, 

The crisis really landed in Kennedy's lap 
when it became known that the Russians had 
placed offensive missiles in Cuba capable of 
destroying the principal cities of the United 
States. 

Once this fact was definitely established 
Kennedy acted swiftly and courageously. His 
prompt procedures restored America's posi- 
tion as the leader of the free world. They 
won unanimous support from Central and 
South America; a unanimity not anticipated 
by the most optimistic. 

But Russian personnel remained in Cuba 
despite the departure of the missiles and 
the running battle between the Congress and 
the administration was jolned—was Cuba 
still a menace to our safety and were there 
still offensive weapons in Cuba? 

The basic situation in regard to Cuba thus 
remained and remains untenable in the 
minds of most Americans. Even though war 
scems to have been averted and the offensive 
missiles removed, there is no cause for satis- 
faction in the transformation of this island 
into a base for Communist subversion, 

Several months ago I invited a group of 
Colorado business leaders to lunch with some 
top Washington officials to discuss the ap- 
parent failure of understanding between 
them. 

At that meeting, one source of discontent 
that Kept coming up—even more than some 
business problems—was the fear that this ad- 
ministration was unable to cope with the 
problem of Castro and communism in Cuba. 

Cuba is, inded, an immensely difficult and 
painiful issue for America. And I don't pro- 
* to know what the ultimate answer will 
But I do know that when the President got 
tough with the Russians in October, the 
country was solidly for him. 

The people may have been edgy during the 
peak of the crisis that followed, but they felt 
a sense of direction when Mr. Kennedy ap- 
peared to have won the decision. 

Since that time, the administration seems 
to have slipped back into a somewhat hazy 
program on Cuba. 

A part of the foreign picture, also, is the 
undoubted fact that our Western alliance is 
in disarray. 

Let's look at the situation in Europe. 

The key idea of much of our international 
policy in the years since World War II has 
been that somehow, someway, a united 
Europe would grow. Slowly a remarkable 
number of political and economic links have 
been painfully forged. 

However, it also was a part of this faith 
that Britain would become integrated into 
the structure of the new Europe We have 
built our NATO defense structure on the 
basis of this anticipation of a Britain “with- 
in the lodge.” 

Now the rejection of Britain by the Com- 
mon Market attacks that fundamental be- 
lief of ours and makes the administration's 
diplomacy much more difficult. 

Then there is crisis No. 2—the economic 
muddle over taxes, expense accounts, slug- 
gish economic growth, and so on. 

The big hope of the young President on 
Inauguration Day was to get this country 


moving again, especially in economic terms. 


I think, as I have sald, we can say it is 
moving, but not in the dramatic leap-for- 
ward sense that the term “New Frontier” 
suggested on Inauguration Day. 

Congress seems in a dead-center mood, 
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with no major legislation moving out of 
committee. The proposals of the adminis- 
tration have not always seemed to be backed 
by the aggressive leadership that turns 
theories into achievements. 

The situation is mirrored in the highly 
controversial proposal for tax cuts and tax 
reforms, 

The general motivation on the part of 
the President was, in my judgment, sound. 
Many of us on both sides of the political 
fense have for years been increasingly con- 
cerned about the morass of tax regulations, 
and about levels of taxation that quite un- 
necessarily restrict the kinds of investment 
which could “get the country moving again.” 

But the Kennedy tax program, as it came 
out in specific form, has developed into a 
brilliant bungle. 

I detected an uneasiness in Congress some 
weeks ago when I was in Washington to par- 
ticipate in a program of the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America. At that time I talked to 
u good many Members of both Senate and 
House. I have never—in my experience in 
and out of Washington over the years—have 
never seen legislators so spooked. 

One Member of the House said: “We're not 
sure whether to turn one way or the other, 
so we're standing still. © * We're not sure 
the President knows which way to go. We'll 
have to wait and see.” 

A very knowledgeable Democratic Senator 
told me privately, “If Kennedy doesn’t watch 
out, this tax reform program will make him 
a one-term President.“ 

This tax business slowly started to come 
to a boll with the crackdown on expense ac- 
counts. It is now pretty much of an aca- 
demic question whether the new rules on de- 
ductions were good or bad. They have been 
substantially revised. In any event, they 
shook up a lot of people and left the ides 
with millions of taxpayers that they were 
going to have to become bookkeepers. 

The zealous pursuit of the expense ac- 
count crackdown overlooked the fact that— 
for better or worse—a substantial part of 
the Nation’s economy is geared to the ex- 
pense account. What really Is surprising 1$ 
that this fact should be overlooked in Wash- 
ington, of all cities, where so much business 
involves persons coming in on missions of 
all sorts from outside the city and where 
prices obviously reflect that fact. But if 
the administration couldn't see it, restaurant 
operators, hotel and nightclub operators, and 
other businessmen could. They warned that 
the new rules—some of them reasonable 
but others onerous and petty—would cut 
sharply into their business, and that this 
would not only affect the business owners 
but thousands and thousands of others who 
worked for them—such as walters and bar- 
tenders—and many others who did business 
with them. In this complex and interlocked 
economy of ours one small misstep can 
sometimes have large repercussions. What 
affects great commercial centers like the 
New York City area, for example, cannot help 
but be felt, ultimately, on the cattle ranches 
and in the lumber camps of the West and 
in a good many other corners of the Na- 
tion. 

The passage of the bill authorizing expense 
account rules change is a good example of 
one of the glaring and dangerous weaknesses 
of our democratic system. 

And that is the practice and habit of the 
Congress of voting for bills that Members 
do not understand and often have not read. 

I will cite an example: 

In the spring of 1948, I received a call from 
Barney Paul, regional director for the Rocky 
Mountain Empire for the Internal Revenue 
Service 


Mr. Paul said: “I need help. There are 
two paragraphs in the new 1040A form which 
I do not understand nor do any of our 
people.“ 

I said, Don't ask me, brother. I don't 
understand any of the paragraphs.” 
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“No,” said Barney, "I mean top help 
Uke in W. n.” 

“Fine,” I said, “come on over and I'll try.” 

While Mr. Paul was on his way to my office 
I got Mr. E. Ray Campbell, president of the 
Denver Post, a top tax lawyer himself, and 
I also asked the best tax man in the State 
government to come to my office. 

Mr. Paul arrived; read the two paragraphs. 
No one present understood what the words 
Meant. So, I called the late, great Senator 
Eugene Millikin, the Senate's great authority 
on corporate and tax matters and a coauthor 
Of the bill. 

The Senator, believe it or not, could not in- 
terpret the offending paragraphs. 

When I took the great man to task, he said: 
“Well, of course, you know the staff men 
Write these bills.“ 

I said: “Yes, and you big domes never 
Tead the bills they write. Now, if you, the 
author of the bill do not understand it, 
What do you expect us country boys to do?” 

The Senator didn’t have the answer to 
that one but the bill was later clarified cnd 
amended. 

It is all but unbelievable that Govern- 
Ment, both legislative and administrative, 
could not have foreseen what the expense 
Account law would do. Well, it has done it. 
It has not only increased unemployment, 
but it has put restaurants and night clubs 
out of business. But most important of all, 
it has emphasized a healthy dislike, disre- 
gard and disrespect for all taxes. 

In other words, the expense account fiasco 
has laid the base for a very real tax revolu- 
tion, No, it won't be an armed one like 
Shay's Whisky Rebellion, but an even more 
dangerous revolt, creating a climate of frus- 
tration and disrespect for law comparable to 
the prohibition era. 

The full effect of the current expense ac- 
count crackdown had yet to be felt when the 
Internal Reyenue Service, by changing its 
Proposals, gave some indication of a new 
Awareness of the irritation of hundreds of 
thousands of businessmen, salesmen, or com- 
mercial people. 

Much more could be said on this subject 
alone, but for now my concern is for the 
Tole of these developments in the picture 
ot confidence in the Kennedy administra- 
tion, The timing could hardly have been 
Worse, For a sense of its adverse potential 
Was just beginning to take hold when along 
Came the administration's new tax package. 

Prior to the time the President submitted 
his proposals, support had been building up 
Slowly but substantially for the idea of a 
tax cut that would provide a long-term in- 
Centive to investment and business growth 
and consumer purchasing. 

I asked many businessmen at that point, 
Would they increase economic activity of 
their firms if tax rate reductions were made. 

ost to a man they said yes, they would. 

But the President's actual proposals auto- 
matically put everything in a new light. 

Instead of proposing a clear-cut reduction 

rates, as we had been led to expect, the 
dent tied a 3-year proposal for reduc- 
tions with a mixed bag of complicated re- 
forms"—some of which by their very nature 
Were deterrents to business activity. 

To take one of the most obvious, the tax 
Teductions to corporate business were put 
Of for at least 2 years through a plan of 
®peeded-up collections that actually would 

Crease business taxes. The reforms also 
Would penalize homeowners paying mortgage 
Interest and those receiving interest in- 
Come—as well as many others. It was such 
& mixed bag of tricks, that taxpayers’ first 
Concern was how they would be hurt. 

Moreover, the President said—at least at 
Arst—that the reforms were essential to the 
tax cuts and that he expected them to be 
enacted together. It was a bad move politi- 
Cally, because each change in the structure of 
deductions affected some segment of the 
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public and each segment would have to have 
its say before anything could be done by 
Congress. 

When the tax and reform package stalled, 
as it was bound to, the President began 
talking about the danger of recessions H it 
didn’t pass. He also talked of the need for 
a planned deficit to avoid the recession he 
predicted. All this added to the public 
confusion and to an air of unreality that 
began to surround the issue. Once again, I 
began to question businessmen friends. 
Would they still accelerate their business 
activity under the new plan as they under- 
stood it? Almost to a man they had by 
now changed their minds. 

Our Washington informants told my staff 
that the President’s decision to couple tax 
reduction and tax reform was primarily to 
satisfy Chairman WILBUR MILLS of the House 
Ways and Means Committee and Treasury 
Secretary Douglas Dillon. The President 
himself, we were told, would have preferred 
a simple tax cut now and deferment of the 
reform issue for another year. If this was 
true, the President was—in my opinion— 
his own best counselor. It tended to con- 
firm my earlier impression of him. 

These reports seemed to be confirmed 
when, in a question period after a speech to 
the American Bankers“ Association, the 
President said he would be willing to drop 
the reform proposals if n to get the 
tax cut through Congress. But before the 
ink was dry on news reports of that state- 
ment, denials and disclaimers came out of 
Washington, One said an administration 
source reported the President had made a 
slip and that he was just sick about what 
he did,” 

In any event, this tax impasse has had in 
my judgment, a profound effect in slowing 
the whole drive of the administration. 

Another impediment came in the third 
crisis—that of managed news. 

This third issue, while not so fundamen- 
tal as the other two, pervades all recent 
thinking and discussion of Cuba and other 
immediate problems. It does so to such an 
extent that the people and thus the Con- 
gress, appear to doubt truth of many Pen- 
tagon and even White House statements. 

News management, two words, a simple 
phrase, has ballooned to notoriety, taking 
rank with the deep freezes of the Truman 
administration and the vicuna coats that 
were worn to plague Eisenhower. 

The term in general is taken to mean at- 
tempts by those who make news—the lead- 
ers of the Government and their assistants— 
to get out to the public, via the press, only 
that information that makes these officials 
of the administration look good and to sup- 
press what they don't want the public to 
know. 

There is nothing new about the desire of 
government to manage the news. Admin- 
istrations have always tried it, and with 
varying success. 

But no American administration before 
has announced that it tries to mislead the 
public as a matter of high policy. 

However this decision originated—if it 
really was ever made consciously—it was 
articulated by an official with a kind of 
genius for making the worst of a situation. 
That man is a former newspaperman and 
presently an Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Arthur Sylvester, who explained—or may 
have even originated the notion in his own 
mind—that this administration regarded 
news as a “weapon” to be manipulated or 
managed in such ways as it saw fit. And 
that the Government has what he called a 
“right to lie.“ 

Thus when the public found administra- 
tion officials telling them something other 
than the truth, and then heard that this 
Was a matter of policy, is it any wonder that 
their faith in the leadership was shaken? 

Perhaps the President disagrees with the 
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managed news thesis. I don’t know. But 
he would do well, for the sake of restoring 
public confidence, to renounce any inten- 
tion to news—forever, amen. 

There ought to be a simple, clear-cut rule 
about Government handling of news. I 
would put it this way: 

(1) News of aid and comfort to the enemy 
will not be given while it is in that category. 

(2) The public is entitled to have all other 
news and it will be given out quickly and 
to all news media impartially. 

The tion and fulfillment of such 
a rule by the President could go a long way 
toward clearing the air. And if Mr. Syl- 
vester or some other Government public re- 
lations agent should not wish to go along, 
that official should be removed. 

How foolish some of the incidents in this 
managed news crisis have been are illus- 
trated by the following examples: 

Example: How can anyone justify refusal 
of Secret Service men to allow an Associated 
Press photographer to take Bobby Kennedy’s 
picture on his recent 50-mile hike when 
the Secret Service had a Life photographer 
as a passenger in its jeep? 

Example: How can anyone justify with- 
holding the news of the death of the four 
American filers in the Bay of Pigs invasion 
for 2 years? 

Example: How can anyone justify one of 
our top military men in the Pacific telling 
a reporter who asked incisive questions 
about the Vietnamese war to “get on the 
team.” 

Example: How can anyone justify at- 
tempts at military bases in Florida to keep 
from information that is freely 
available to tourists? 

Whatever the merits of the argument on 
“managed news,” it came upon the New 
Frontier at an unhappy moment, 

Given the Cuban crisis, and the tax mud- 
dle, the indication that the Government 
was not being entirely candid was most 
unfortunate, because again it attacked the 
credibility of the administration. 

And that leads us to the fourth great 
crisis—in a sense the sum of all the others— 
the very real crisis of confidence in the ad- 
ministration. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Kennedy is a 
tremendously popular President. 

But this attractive man in the White 
House faces his greatest crisis, a greater crisis 


marvelous barometer. The most astute 
Representatives develop a sense of knowing 
which way the wind is blowing long before 
most people even begin to see the clouds, 
And their lack of response is now being 
supported by other indicators. 

There is a trend in the Gallup poll of a 
significant drop in the Kennedy popularity 
of 10 percent—just since January. 

The figures still leave Mr. Kennedy at a 
very high 66 percent popularity. But it is 
the trend, not the latest figure, that is most 
important. A good navigator, mind you, 
is just as much interested in where he Is go- 
ing as in where he happens to be at the 
moment. 

I might interject that the Gallup figures 
also show corresponding falloffs In confi- 
dence in the administration’s foreign and 
domestic programs, and growing concern 
about the threat to peace of the Cuban sit- 
uation. 

I don’t pretend to be alone in this ap- 
praisal of the situation. Recently James 
Reston, chief of the Washington bureau of 
the New York Times, wrote that “a strange 
kind of malaise now pervades Washington.” 

“Not only at the top of the administra- 
tion,” said Reston, “but down through 
Congress as well, there is a feeling that 
something is seriously wrong, that men are 
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trapped in institutions, that the habits of 
the past are dominating the present and 
future, that power is balancing power to the 
point of paralysis and that events are con- 
trolling men rather than the other way 
around.” 

I do not know whether it is too late for 
the problems I've talked about to be cleared 
up or the trend I mentioned to be reversed, 
But the effort would be well worth it. 

And not, let mo stress again, because of 
the concern on my part for the political 
future of any public figure. 

I have laid this problem before you—and 
at the same time I have been laying it before 
the President—because the survival of the 
United States could well be affected by con- 
fidence or lack of confidence in the 
Presidency. 

But the important thing will be whether 
the Nation recaptures a sense of motion, a 
dynamic that seems to have slipped away. 
The crisis of confidence, compounded of 
Cuba, of taxes, of managed news,” and of a 
general dead-center psychology simply must 
be overcome, as a matter not of politics but 
of sheer survival. 


Law To Prevent Racial Riots 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, on June 27 
I introduced in the House of Represent- 
atives a bill (H.R. 7329) that I regard 
as an effective instrument with which 
to put an end to the racial troubles 
now shaking the entire Nation. This 
proposed legislation would bar any per- 
son, irrespective of his race, creed, or 
color, from crossing a State line for the 
purpose of demonstrating in violation of 
law or otherwise fomenting lawlessness 
or inciting to riot. 

I have been greatly encouraged by 
the fact that the response which has 
come to me with respect to this bill is 
highly favorable. Letters of endorse- 
ment have been received from all parts 
of the Nation. Of the many messages 
sent me, only one has expressed disap- 
proval. 

My bill has been referred to the Judi- 
ciary Committee, and I have respectfully 
requested the chairman of that com- 
mittee to refer it to a subcommitee for 
study. So far no such action has been 
taken. 

The country vitally needs this legis- 
lation and the public generally approves 
of it: I hope that my bill may be fa- 
vorably considered in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, and 
that it may be acted upon favorably at 
this session of Congress. 

Although the President of the United 
States and his Attorney General brother 
may now be concerned over the current 
outbursts of law defiance and disorder 
in many places throughout the North 
and South, it seems to me that they dis- 
play a strange blindness as to the essen- 
tial causes of these riots and acts of law 
violation. 
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When I consider the disgraceful con- 
certed defiance of law which has oc- 
curred in communities such as Danville, 
Va., in my own congressional] district, it 
is perfectly obvious that the participants 
are responding to incitation from out- 
siders, people who are not Virginians, 
who do not know Virginia or her people, 
and who do not have the welfare of Vir- 
ginians, black or white, at heart. 

For various motives, these persons and 
organizations from afar have been stir- 
ring up the people to fever pitch and are 
working incalculable mischief. This sit- 
uation is being reenacted in many places. 
In virtually every case the disobedience 
to law has been shown to have been 
methodically inculcated into what were 
ordinarily peaceful and peace-loving 
people. If we are to avoid a major trag- 
edy on a national scale, these uprisings 
and organized floutings of law must stop. 

The way to stop them is to prohibit 
outsiders from invading States where 
they have no business except to stir up 
disorder, or from conspiring to do so. 
The law I have in mind would have equal 
application to everyone. It would apply 
to the Ku Klux Klan and any kindred 
organizations; it would apply to the 
NAACP, or to CORE, or to the Commu- 
nist Party. In short, it would apply to 
all persons who travel in interstate com- 
merce for this sinister purpose. My bill 
is clearly within the purview and intent 
of the Constitution, and is something 
that is needed for the protection of the 
great bulk of our population, the law- 
abiding public that bears the responsi- 
bility of our industry, our government, 
and our religion. 

There is nothing strange or novel 
about my bill when viewed against the 
background of existing law. Since 1910, 
when Congress adopted the Mann Act— 
18 United States Code 2421—this legis- 
lative body has enacted a substantial 
number of criminal laws to free inter- 
state commerce of corruptive influence 
and to aid the States in law enforce- 
ment. 

The Mann Act was aimed at the sup- 
pression of the white slave traffic. It 
prohibited the transportation of female 
persons across State lines for immoral 
purposes. Later, in 1919, Congress made 
it a Federal offense to transport stolen 
automobiles in interstate commerce—18 
United States Code 2312—and this was 
later expanded to cover other kinds of 
5 goods—18 United States Code 

In 1934, Congress enacted the Fugi- 
tive Felon Act, prohibiting interstate 
travel to avoid prosecution fer crime, 
and this enactment was expanded in 
1960 and 1961—18 United States Code 
1073, 1074. Clearly, if it is sensible to 
penalize interstate flight to avoid prose- 
cution, it makes even better sense to 
prohibit interstate travel which is un- 
dertaken with the intent of violating the 
law. Such an enactment has the ef- 
fect of deterring wrongdoing at its very 
inception. 

Congress has seen the wisdom of this 
approach. In 1961 it enacted a law 
prohibiting travel in interstate com- 
merce with the intent to carry on, or 
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commit, any crime of violence to fur- 
ther any of a number of specified activi- 
ties—18 United States Code 1952. 

My bill merely carries this approach 
to. its logical conclusion by penalizing 
travel across State lines with the intent 
to riot or violate State law. 

The legislation I propose would have 
prevented some of the riots and com- 
munity outbursts which have bothered 
the Nation at times for generations. 
Even the famous Hatfield-McCoy feud of 
the last century, with all its sadness and 
family suffering, might never have hap- 
pened if such a law had been in exist- 
ence. 

Without exception, I feel that States 
are capable and desirous of enforcing the 
law on a local basis. This can be ac- 
complished if they are protected from the 
vicious outside influence which snub our 
laws and ignore our comunity mores, re- 
sulting in the chaos prevalent among us 
today. 

It is a sad day in America if our local 
and State officials are deprived of exer- 
cising their police power. This power 
historically rests with the localities and 
with the States. 

I believe the law I propose is one that 
the right-thinking people of this Nation 
deserve. It will protect the sound, tax- 
paying, law-abiding element from the 
lawlessness and threat of riot and vio- 
lence brought in by outside agitators. 

The language of my bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
Congress finds that the recent and increas- 
ing practice of certain persons and organiza- 
tions, with diverse ulterlor motives, to enter 
States, territories, Commonwealths, or pos- 
sessions of the United States, of which they 
are not residents, for the purpose of foment- 
ing disobedience to their laws has led and 
leads to violent disorders gravely disrupting 
the pence and threatening the welfare of the 
entire Nation. 

(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of this Act to promote the general welfare 
and assure peace and order by prohibiting 
in interstate commerce, or from conspiring 
to do so, where the purpose of such travel 
is to incite to rlot or to engage in the viola- 
tion of any law. 

Sec, 2 (a) Title 18, United States Code, Is 
amended by adding after chapter 63 the 
following new chapter: 


“Chapter 54. 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Travel 
in for Unlawful Purposes. 

“Whoever moves or travels in Interstate or 
foreign commerce with the intent (1) to in- 
cite to riot or to commit any act or engage 
in any conduct which would tend to incite to 
riot, or (2) to violate any law of any State, 
Territory, Commonwealth, or possession of 
the United States shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 
five years, or both. 

“(b) If two or more persons conspire to 
violate subsection (a) of this section and ons 
or more such persons do any act to effect the 
object of the conspiracy, each of the parties 
to such conspiracy shall be punished as pro- 
vided in said subsection (a). 

„(e) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued in anywise to limit the exercise of 
jurisdiction by any such State, Territory: 
Commonwealth, or possession over any crime 
or offense committed therein or cognizable 
under the laws thereof,” 
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Without Braceros, Tomato Growers Will 
Slash Acreage in 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
6 the California Farmer, California’s 
leading farm publication published an 
article by Don Razee entitled, Without 
Braceros, Tomato Growers Will Slash 
Acreage in 1964.” : 
I respectfully request each of my col- 
es to read this article because it 
Presents a graphic picture of the adverse 
reaction on California's economy 
Which has been set in motion by the re- 
iad decision not to extend Public Law 


The article follows: 


Wrrnour Braceros, TOMATO GROWERS WILL 
BLASH ACREAGE IN 1964 
(By Don Razee) 

What will happen in individual crops now 
that the bracero is gone? To get some an- 
wers we met with the leaders of the tomato 
industry in California. Robert Holt, secre- 

“manager of the California Tomato 

ers Association, called together some of 

top tomato growers in the State, and 

We've checked with representatives of the 

Packers and with truckers. Here's how the 

ders see the tomato picture in the imme- 
date future. 

The industry is in general agreement that 

e State will see a tremendous drop in 

to acreage in 1964 as farmers discon- 
tinue planting at least for a year to see what 
happens, Best guess is 30,000 or perhaps 
35,000 acres down from 177,200 last year and 
an anticipated 110,000 acres this year, Holt, 
the growers, and the canners all figure acre- 
age will gradually climb back to about the 
Prewar level of 50,000 to 70,000 acres over the 
next 8 to 5 years. All agree the State will 
never again reach the 100,000 to 175,000 acres 
Planted when there was a guaranteed sup- 
Plemental labor force in the form of the 
bracero. ‘These opinions, of course, are based 
In the assumption that no new supple- 
Mental labor force will be made available 
7 ugh the further extension of Public Law 

8 or some other law. 
What will a cut of two-thirds in tomato 
ge mean to the economy of California? 
Tast year's raw products value was $88 mil- 
lon— cut this by two-thirds and growers 
Will get a tomato paycheck in 1964 of only 
Million. But this is just a start and is 
pctually only a small part of the loss Call- 
will suffer. 

We asked Alan Jensen, formerly with To- 
1 to Growers Association and now with Call- 

nia Canners and Growers, what this loss 

Acreage would do to the canning industry. 

Jensen preferred to talk most about his 

operation where we could use actual 

, but this gives a graphic picture of 

ne Situation. In 1961 Cal-Can processed 

40.000 tons of tomatoes in their five proc- 

K plants. Truckers received an average 

dt 84.33 per ton for hauling the raw product 

to the p plants. This amounts to 

$1,039,200 in trucking fees alone paid by 

Only one of our State's processors. The 

will lose all but a third of this 

income. This does not take into considera- 

tion the loss in trucking income for hauling 

One-third as many cases from the cannery 
to the supermarket. 

Cal-Can operates five plants. They figure 

the loss of two-thirds of the tomato crop 
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will force a shutdown of at least two of the 
plants and perhaps three during the normal 
tomato p run. It is almost impos- 
sible to get at a loss-of-income figure due to 
these shutdowns, but it is sizable, depriving 
over 400 people of the opportunity to pick 
up some seasonal earnings. We have no idea 
how many canners will close plants or oper- 
ate at reduced capacity due to a two-thirds 
loss in acreage. 

Holt comes up with these estimates of 
costs based on the 1962 tomato pack. In 
1962, California growers produced 3,218,000 
tons which returned $88,817,000 to the grow- 
ers. This represents about 60 percent of the 
national total. In figure 1 no attempt has 
been made to include figures for tomato 
soup, pork and beans, and several other items 
which use tomatoes. Also the value of other 
ingredients such as salt, sugar and spices is 
not calculated, 


Value 1962 
tomato pack 
Item: (estimated) 
Cost of tin cans $70, 359, O76 
Cost of glass bottles and con- 
n K nnn 11, 090, 560 
Cost of caps for bottles and 
containers 1, 867, 556 
Cost of cartons.,...-.--.---- 12, 616, 204 
Cost of labels 6, 274, 532 
Trucking raw product to 
plants at $4 per ton average. 12, 872, 000 
Shipping finished goods, 51,- 
918,160 cases average 45 
pounds per case 92. 744, 142 
Dally cannery payroll, 3 7- 
hour shifts, 50,000 workers 
in tomatoes average 45 days 
per year per day. 1. 001, 601 


It is difficult to calculate the vast sums of 
money this crop generates at the retail trade 
level, which will add to the staggering losses 
already mentioned. 

As a rule of thumb if you multiply the 
amount received by the growers of any given 
commodity by 4 the result will establish 
the economic value of the crop within the 
agri-business complex. If the raw product 
value is multiplied by 7 the result will be 
the economic impact on the entire State or 
community. 

Using these figures $88,817,000 times 4 
equals $355,268,000 which is the impact on 
the agri-business complex; $88,817,000 times 
7 equals 821,719,000 which represents 
the impact of canning tomatoes on the econ- 
omy of California. This is a sizable portion 
of the total economy of the State, and the 
action of the Congress of the United States 
in blocking the bracero program will cut 
these figures by two-thirds next year. 

To get these figures in a little more under- 
standable light, lets reduce the above figures 
to terms relative to Monterey County. The 
actual return to the cannery tomato grow- 
er in the county last year was $4,382,162. 
Average tomato acreage in the county was 50 
acres so this represented a gross return per 
grower of $12,500. Over 90 percent of the 
growers in the county grow less than 50 acres. 

What will the death of Public Law 78 mean 
to Monterey County? It will first force the 
small grower out of business as his unit 
income per acre will not be sufficient to 
maintain him on the farm. In addition it 
will deprive Monterey County of approxi- 
mately $30 million In wholesale and retail 
trade. Much has been said about the death 
of cannery row in Monterey. Is the same 
situation about to spread beyond the fish- 
ing industry? This county produces 5.8 per- 
cent of the total harvested tonnage of can- 
ning tomatoes in California. 

In checking with growers to get on-the- 
spot reactions, they fall into three general 
groups. Some growers are fighting mad, and 
figure they've been had. Another group 
says fine, now the consuming public will find 
out our true needs, and we will get our sup- 
plemental labor force back after doing with- 
out for a year and there will be no more 
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union yelling that the bracero is taking jobs 
away from domestics. And the third group 
says someone will take care of us. 

How many braceros do we use in tomatoes? 
In excess of 42,000 during the peak week 
last year but counting those coming and 
going, another 4,000 to 5,000 would have to 
be added. 

George B. Lagorio has planted 300 to 500 
acres of tomatoes in San Joaquin County 
through the years. Next year he will cut 
back to 80 or 100 acres, assuming he can find 
someone who will custom harvest his toma- 
toes mechanically. His customary tomato 
acreage will be planted to alfalfa, barley, 
milo, and perhaps a few beans. 

“What happens to the price of alfalfa if 
the bulk of the withdrawn tomato acreage 
goes into hay?“ Lagorio asks. 

Keith Reeve of ‘Tracy, San Joaquin 
County, has averaged 150 acres of tomatoes 
over the past 10 years. He does not plan 
to plant any next year. Here we have the 
past president of the California Canning 
Tomato Association getting out of the to- 
mato business. We wanted to know why. 

Very simple, Reeve points out. Bankers 
will force most growers out of business. 
“The Extension Service says the average 
grower has $225 per acre invested in toma- 
toes by the time they are ready for harvest. 
What will a banker say to a grower asking 
for money to finance a crop when there is no 
guarantee it will be harvested?" 

To check this statement further we called 
the Bank of America and asked what their 
attitude would be toward a tomato grower 
wanting financing. We were told a well di- 
versified grower might get financing for a 
limited acreage, but the contract grower who 
picks up 75 to 100 acres just to grow toma- 
toes will get a cool reception from most 
bankers unless he can guarantee harvest. 

There are some interesting items in a re- 
port from Stamford Research Institute. 
They come up with 157.1 man-hours of 
labor per acre of tomatoes. Using their 
figures as the amount of time required to 
do each job on a per acre basis, some inter- 
esting items can be developed. Picking out 
only the items where braceros are used, the 
labor requirement per acre looks about like 
this: 


Thinning, 12.5 hours per acre; hoeing 
(twice), 5.8 hours; preparing the ground for 
harvest, 1.1 hours; miscellaneous labor, 3 
hours; picking, 90 hours; loading, 13.3 hours, 
and inspection, 14.9 hours. This amounts 
to 140.6 hours per acre out of a total of 157.1 
where the bracero has carried the bulk of 
the load. 

This study agrees closely with the study 
by the University of California on the sea- 
sonal labor requirements in California agri- 
culture. This report figures it takes 167 man- 
hours per acre—14 hours of regular labor 
and 153 hours of temporary help, 

In checking this thing out the strangest 
things keep cropping up. A milk dealer in 
Stockton through the years has supplied 600 
gallons of milk each day to the school lunch 
program. During the summer he sold 600 
gallons of milk per day to the labor camps. 
The law provides that each bracero had to 
have a daily supply of milk. Anyone for 600 
gallons of milk per day to keep the milk 
dealer In business through the summer? 

A leading Woodland department store says 
that for 4 months of every year 70 percent of 
their volume was sold to the bracero. It is 
estimated that the average bracero spends 
about half of his earnings in this country 
and takes the remainder home. 

Last year California paid $41,275,707 to 
187,000 braceros, half of which was spent in 
local stores, 

The industry sees no hope of filling the 
gap in tomatoes from domestic ranks even 
if competition for workers 5 sig ago 
to the average factory wage. or! 
tomato fields is among the toughest jobs 
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anywhere and the average domestic does not 
want to do it at any price. 

But more important is the fact that hoeing 
and thinning of tomatoes comes at the same 
time cherries and apricots are being picked. 
With farmers competing for the few avail- 
able domestics, the tomato grower will lose 
out because the domestics would rather 
work the trees. 

In the fall, tomatoes will lose barony to 

* ches and nut crops. Wi 80 
8 ohare jobs available than there will 
be workers to fill the positions, growers ex- 
pect domestics will be traveling from one 
job to another looking for the best deal. 

It has been suggested this labor shortage 
can and should be solved by bringing into 
California family units from other sections 
of the country where there is heavy unem- 
ployment. This will require more schools, 
more law enforcement and more housing. 
And even assuming that agriculture could 
keep these families busy for the 4 months 
from thinning to harvest where do they go 
for the other 8 months out of the year? 

Bringing in domestics has been less than 
a roaring success where it has been tried 
anyway. The Sacramento Referral Service 
was successful in recruiting 1,798 domestic 
workers between April 23 and July 21, 1962. 
Of these, 138 failed to.report to work. Only 
1 worker was still on the job after 1 month's 
time, 983 having left before completing 3 
days’ work; another 561 left prior to 7 days; 
134 additional men left before completing 
14 days and another 31 left before the month 
was up. Had these workers been recruited 
from other sections of the country they 
would be competing for jobs in the general 
labor market as soon as they left the farm. 

How do you figure what the tomato acre- 
age will be next year? To be sure, the best 
you can get is an educated guess. But no 
one we could find would predict more than 
$5,000 acres. They the tomato indus- 
try can attract and hold no more than 5,000 
domestics as an average through the thin- 
ing to picking season. These domestics can 
handle 10,000 acres. Assuming we can get 
100 mechanical harvesters in the fleld by 
August 1964, these machines could handle 
another 10,000 acres. The other 10,000 to 
15,000 acres will be planted on speculation, 
with the hope of harvesting some way. 

The industry expects a shift away from 
tomato growing areas such as Woodland to 
areas closer to metropolitan areas such as 
Sacramento, Stockton, and San Jose. In 
these areas close to a metropolitan labor 
supply, look for an increase in small acre- 
ages. Here a man may gamble on 10 to 20 
acres, he, his wife, their children, and per- 
haps a few friends can get harvested to take 
advantage of what is sure to be an increased 
tomato price next year. 

Any questions as to why the bracero was 
important to the State of California? 


Representative W. E. Brock 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SCHADEBERG]. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Ohio for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with great personal 
satisfaction that I am about to congratu- 
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late my colleague, BILL Brock, on the 
honor that has come to him as a recipi- 
ent of the Young Republican Man of the 
Year award bestowed upon him by the 
gathering of the Young Republicans at 
their national convention in San Fran- 
cisco. 

I want to add my best wishes to those 
of my colleagues that BILL will have a 
long and successful service and I know it 
will be also a fruitful service as a Mem- 
ber of this House. He has already made 
it clear to us that he is indeed a young 
man who commands the respect of all of 
us, and that means all of us on both sides 
of the aisle. 


Which Party Is Unpatriotic? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Richmond, Va., News Leader: 

WHICH Party Is UNPATRIOTIC? 


If Americanism is a political party, then 
the Hatch Act must be repealed. For the 
Hatch Act forbids political activity by Gov- 
ernment employees; and the Civil Service 
Commission has apparently decided to 
brandish the Hatch Act against anti-Com- 
munists. The firing of Festus J. Brown, a 
customs inspector at the Port of New 
Orleans. is a case on the record. 

Mr, Brown served his country for 19% 
years in the Navy and in the Customs Serv- 
ice. He so loved his country that he became 
infected with what seems to be an evil virus, 
nowadays—patriotism. He believed that 
communism is in total opposition to the 
things he loved in America. He worked hard 
on the Louisiana State Americanism Commit- 
tee of the American Legion, making hundreds 
of pro-American speeches and showing anti- 
Communist movies which he bought out of 
his own pocket. The trouble first came when 
he organized protest pickets to greet the ar- 
rival of 19 Yugoslavian Communists flying 
into the port. The U.S. Department of Com- 
merce made an official protest to his superiors 
in Washington; but he was able to avoid a 
reprimand by proving that he had violated 
no civil service rule. 

Brown continued his patriotic activities. 
He noticed that city officials were flying the 
U.N. flag above the American flag and per- 
suaded them to stop. He discovered that 
jeeps and weapons were being shipped to 
Castro labelled as agricultural equipment. 
He disclosed that Communist agents had 
been invited under the guise of railroad ex- 
perts, and the uproar forced the cancellation 
of the invitation. Then, at a conference of 
American Legion officials, he distributed a 
confidential memo detailing the past record 
of a national political figure, who at that 
time, was not even running for office. 

Later on, Brown's confidential memo was 
picked up and reproduced by a partisan po- 
litical organization, omitting his name. 
Although Brown was not involved in the 
political campaign, he was instantly dis- 
missed. Last October, a U.S. Civil Service 
hearing examiner ruled that hearsay evi- 
dence would be accepted against Brown. 
The final summary approving his dismissal, 
concluded that “the principal factor * * * 
is the active politically partisan role of other 
persons closely associated with him.” 
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The Hatch Act was intended to protect 
civil service employees from party intimida- 
tion and party favors. But those close to 
the case say that Brown’s only activities 
have been in the Americanist cause. In 
fact, he has been reelected post commander 
of the American Legion, and the American 
Legion State Convention voted him a special 
award for service in the fight against un- 
American activities. 

Last winter, when Federal employees in 
Washington were pressured into buying 
Democratic fundraising dinner tickets, no 
one seemed interested in asking if this 
violated the Hatch Act. Similarly, when 
New York defense contractors were prom 
special attention if they came across with 
partisan advertising, no cry was raised of 
law violation. But when Festus Brown at- 
tacks communism, he is guilty of Hatch Act 
violations, because his action reflects on 
political figures. è 

The Hatch Act never was meant to be used 
against patriotism. If patriotism is political 
activity, then one embarrassing question re- 
mains. Which party is unpatriotic? . 


Expression of Gratitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a splendid editorial regard- 
ing flood control which appeared in the 
Anthon Herald, Anthon, Iowa, in its issue 
of June 5, 1963. The editorial was writ- 
ten by Mrs. Violet Lundquist, editor and 
publisher. Mrs. Lundquist is a dynamic 
leader in civic affairs in her home com- 
munity of Anthon. In her editorial she 
expresses the thanks and gratitude of the 
people of Anthon for flood control meas- 
ures and projects which have been of im- 
measurable benefit to that area. I per- 
sonally am proud and gratified that I 
had some part in bringing about the 
flood protection which Mrs. Lundquist 
mentions in her editorial: 

EDITORIAL COMMENT 
(By Violet Lundquist) 

Flood control and preventive medicine 
have much in common. When either one i5 
completely effective, nothing happens, Un- 
fortunately, there is nothing dramatic about 
a community enjoying an entire summer 
without one case of polio for example. Even 
here in Anthon we tend to forget that ® 
decade ago every family lived in terror 
throughout the summer due to this dread 
disease. The fortunate ones were those Who 
were only afraid. Some families felt the 
full cruel force of the disease itself. 

This past Saturday evening the rainfall in 
Anthon totaled 6% inches. Although water 
may have washed into a few basements, no 
flooding occurred in town. 

What a similar downpour would have done 
to the town 10 years ago, prior to the water- 
shed work, isn’t hard to imagine. Muddy 
waters from the inadequate drainage di 
would have spilled over into the s 
into basements and possibly into bulld 
and houses. The ditch itself would have be” 
come so clogged with silt that ano 
“cleanout” would have been imperative. 
though the town was limited by law on 
amount of money it could spend for 
purpose, 


this 
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For the benefit of more recent arrivals in 
Anthon I can report that it took much effort, 
time and money to convince all groups con- 
Cerned that Federal funds should be ex- 
Pended on the Anthon watershed to hold the 
fast-running water back in the hills. It was 
& cause which some of us brought to officials 
On the district level, to the State, to the re- 
gional office in Milwauke, and even to our Na- 
tion's Capital. 

We cited examples of the ruinous floods of 
1951, we showed pictures of it, we described 
the adverse effect of such flash floods on the 
future of Anthon, we told of the whole- 

cooperation of the farmers within 
the Anthon watershed to do their part. 

We were jubilant when we saw the effect 
Of the first hard rain after the water-retain- 
ing structures had been constructed. The 
ditch did not run even half full. Nor was 
aore any slit deposited in the bed of the 

tch. 


We were so pleased, so happy, so grateful 
that the Little Sioux river flood control pro- 
Bram's efforts in Anthon had been so suc- 
cessful. We though we would always remem- 
ber how terrible it had ben before the water- 
shed was constructed. 

Alas, we forget. We tend to take hard-won 
blessings for granted. More recent settlers 

are not even aware of the constant flood 
threat which used to hang over Anthon. 

Wouldn't it be worthwhile for each of us 
to take a brief look again at the structures 
West of Anthon which retard the runoff 
Water from the hills so they can proceed into 
the drainage ditch in unhurried fashion? 

Those water-retaining devices, plus the ter- 
races on the upland acres, stand as sentinels 
keping watch over us, our homes and busi- 
nesses down here in the valley. 


Lawyers Could Contribute Real Public 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the Daily American Republic of Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., recently published an editorial 

on the lawyers of the United 
States to bring to the attention of the 
rican people the meaning of the U.S. 
Constitution. It called on the lawyers as 
tutional experts to provide the peo- 
ble with information as to this greatest 
of all documents of government. I 
Would agree with the editor that there is 
bie d that needs to be filled. Responsi- 
pei discussion and complete information 
eos be most helpful to our Nation as 
Ce Strive to strengthen our free society. 
ertainly the legal profession can make 
® unique contribution. I ask unanimous 
nt that the editorial referred to be 
ted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
u There being no objection, the editorial 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 


From the Daily American Republic, July 2, 
1963] 


Lawyers Counp Conrarmure ReaL PUBLIC 
SERVICE 
(By Bruce Biossat) 
American lawyers still may not be facing 
of n Freak responsibilities in this period 
racial strife and constitutional test. 
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It is commendable, of course, that leaders 
of the bar have agreed to establish a com- 
mittee to work for eased tensions. 

But this could mean no more than that 
lawyers would offer their services as nego- 
tiators and pacifiers in difficult situations, 
Just as my civic minded citizens might do. 

What is needed from lawyers is something 
they can contribute uniquely: A brighter, 
clearer light on the broad range of constitu- 
tional controversies which have been stirred 
as the racial struggle has sharpened, 

The lawyers could start at an elemental 
level, with profit to all of us. 

For example, what are “civil rights"? To 
what extent are they Federal in character, 
whether or not spelled out in the U.S, Con- 
stitution? 

Article IX of the Constitution's Bill of 
Rights says “the enumeration in the Con- 
stitution of certain rights shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others retained 
by the people,” 

What does that mean? Lawyers ought to 
be able to tell us what the courts and the 
country's best legal minds think. 

Then, what are States rights? 

The other day, Gov. Ross Barnett, of Mis- 
sissippi, said, “a State that loses the right to 
exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its own 
affairs loses its political soul and its citizens 
have lost their most valuable freedom.” 

The key there, obviously, is knowing what 
is meant by a State's own affairs. If a Fed- 
eral right conflicts with a State power, 
which takes precedence? 

U.S. lawyers have been painfully reticent 
on this vital subject, though it is tightly 
bound up in the present racial turmoll. 

Southerners dispute the validity of the 
powerful 14th amendment, whose “equal 
protection under the laws” clause is the 
foundation of so many recent Supreme Court 
decisions. * 

What do the courts, the lawyers, and the 
legal scholars say about the soundness of 
this amendment’s status as law? 

Who is sovereign, the Federal Government 
or the States? It may surprise many to 
know that the word is nowhere mentioned 
in the Constitution or any of its 23 amend- 
ments. 

Aline In the Constitution's main body says, 
“the citizens of each State shall be entitled 
to all privileges and immunities of citizens 
in the several States.” 

Those words are seldom spoken these days. 
What do they mean? 

The Constitution, invested with more im- 
mediacy in our lives than ever before, can- 
not be the plaything of the amateurs. Let's 
hear from the strangely silent experts. 


Hon. Hjalmar C. Nygaard 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, my asso- 
ciation with our distinguished departed 
colleague, the late gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Nycaarp], was rela- 
tively brief, but the sense of loss is none- 
theless great. 

It was my privilege to serve with Mr. 
Nycaarp on the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, and I held him in 
the highest esteem. He gave careful at- 
tention to each matter coming before the 
committee. He took his work seriously. 
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He was earnest in advancing his views, 
but respected the views of his colleagues. 

This courteous and friendly man rep- 
resented his district conscientiously and 
well. His passing is a great loss to North 
Dakota, and to his many friends in this 
House. 

My deep sympathy goes out to Mrs. 
Nygaard, their daughter and grand- 
children, 


Bible Reading and Prayer in the Public 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, it is the 
sincere opinion of great numbers of 
deeply religious people throughout our 
country that the decisions of the U.S. 
Supreme Court prohibiting State-spon- 
sored religious observances in public 
schools are a strong safeguard protect- 
ing religious freedom for all citizens. 
The following is an editorial from the 
May 1963 issue of Crusader, a monthly 
publication of the American Baptist 
Convention, Valley Forge, Pa. Mr. Paul 
C. Allen is the editor: 

Tue Supreme Court Decision 

Any day now the Supreme Court of the 
United States is due to announce its deci- 
sion in the Bible reading and Lord's Prayer 
cases originating in Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land. 

In the Pennsylvania litigation, attorneys 
for the Abington Township School Board 
are endeavoring to reverse a Federal district 
court decision that the law requiring the 
reading of at least 10 verses from the Bible 
each day in public school classrooms is 
unconstitutional. 

In the Maryland sult, attorneys for Wil- 
liam J. Murray III and his mother, Mrs. 
Madalyn E. Murray, are attempting to prove 
that the State's Court of Appeals erred in 
a 4-8 decision upholding reading from the 
Bible and the use of the Lord's prayer in 
public school classrooms. .- 

Pro and con oral arguments were heard on 
February 26 and 27. A decision is expected 
in May. We anticipate that the Court will 
rule against religious devotions in the cases 
presented. There are no advance “leaks” 
and we have no “inside” information. But 
we simply do not see how the justices can 
decide otherwise unless they are prepared to 
reverse such long-standing precedent in 
church-state matters. 

The first amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States provides that Congress 
shall make no law ing an establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof.” Subsequent interpretation 
has decreed that this prohibition upon Con- 
gress applies to State legislatures as well. 

The nub of the question, therefore, is this: 
Does the use of the Bible and the Lord’s 
Prayer in public school classrooms consti- 
tute “an establishment of religion” and/or 
violate free exercise thereof?“ 

Non-Christians see this preferment for the 
indicia of the Christian religion an establish- 
ment real or potential of one religion over 
another. 

Speaking for a three-man court in the pre- 
vious Pennsylvania decision, Circuit Judge 
Biggs declared that the Bible's “essential 
character” is religious“ and that the reading 
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of this book can hardly do less than incul- 
cate * religious doctrines in childish 
minds.” He concluded that such reading 
“aids and prefers the Christian religion,” and, 
in conjunction with school attendance fac- 
tors, violates the free exercise clause. 

Attorneys who have claimed that these 
practices are intended only to teach “moral- 
ity” haye been hard pressed to explain Why. 
if this is so, children can be excused on re- 

uest of parents. 

s In any case, if the Supreme Court rules 
against these practices, expect chaos prime- 
val to leap from press and pulpit. Leading 
the assault will be— 

1. Those who don’t understand the deci- 
sion. Without bothering to read the text 
of the pronouncement or to understand its 
precise meaning, many will assume that the 
Court has outlawed religion in all areas of 
public life. They will claim that the justices 
have legislated “secularism” and have de- 
prived the Nation of its longstanding spir- 
itual traditions, They will revile the Uni- 
tarians and atheists who instituted the legal 
actions, and attempt to find ways to curb 
the Supreme Court. There will be a rash of 
proposed constitutional amendments intro- 
duced in , each attempting in one 
way or another to legalize classroom religious 
devotions. 

How unfortunate. 

How unfortunate, especially, if the pro- 
posed amendments to the Constitution make 
substantial headway. Any Baptist inclined 
to side with such movements would do well 
to consider the Pandora's box that would 
be opened up thereby. If such amendments 
were approved, then schools that inculcate 
religion (Bible reading, the Lord’s Prayer) 
would continue to get public funds. On 
what grounds, then, could anyone deny pub- 
lic to parochial schools which simply 
go a little further and make religion a little 
more evident? 

2. Those who understand the decision only 
too well, This group would include the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy which would sure- 
ly see its pitch for public funds for private 
schools almost certainly aborted. This is a 
decision for which it would likely never for- 


on the side of constitutional change. 

If the Court decides as we think it will, 
are the traditional moral values of the Amer- 
ican way of life in danger? Not really, for 
these belong principally to church and home. 
Few can honestly assert that the perfunc- 
tory reading of-the Bible or the recitation of 
prayers—often led by those who have no 
respect for such things—accomplishes very 
much for the national character. 

If the decision comes through as we think 
it will, examine it closely. It will likely be 
much more limited than newspaper headlines 
will make it appear. In any case, such mat- 
ters as the use of chaplains in the Armed 
Forces or in Federal institutions will be un- 
affected. To refuse such ministries to men 
who have been sent overseas or segregated 
from society would in fact be “prohibiting 
the free exercise” of religion. 

None appears to argue that the Bible 
should be excluded from the classroom when 
it is being used to study history or literature. 
It is the use of the Bible or prayer for reli- 
gious devotion to which objection is made, 

The Baptist Joint Committee on Public 
Affairs wrote recently: “When one thinks of 
prayer as sincere outreach of a human soul 
to the Creator, ‘required prayer’ becomes an 
absurdity." To which we would add: When 
we contemplate the evils certain to follow 
the confusing of the separate functions of 
both government and religion, we are pre- 
pared to let our children devote themselves 
at home to the Bible and prayer and in 
school to history and math, with the hope 
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that spiritually alert parents and wise teach- 
ers will join hands to provide total prepara- 
tion for total life. 


Mr. Speaker, the following editorial 
also discusses the separation between 
church and state as provided in the first 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution. It 
is from the June 1963 issue of Missions, 
a monthly publication of the American 
Baptist Convention, Valley Forge, Pa. 
The editor is John C. Slemp: 

Brett READING AND PRAYER IN THE PUBLIC 
ScHOOLS 


Before it adjourns, this month, the 
Supreme Court of the United States is ex- 
pected to rule on the constitutionality of the 
use of Bible readings and the Lord's Prayer in 
the public schools in Maryland and Penn- 
Sylvania. 

In Maryland, William J. Murray III, a 
student attending a public school in Balti- 
more, and his mother, are challenging the 
constitutionality of a ruling that requires a 
reading from the Bible and/or the use of 
the Lord's Prayer in the opening exercises of 
the schoolday, even though the ruling, as 
later amended, stipulates than any child 
shall be excused from attending the exercises 
upon written request of his parent or guar- 
dian. The Murrays contend that the regu- 
lation violates their freedom of religion and 
the principle of the separation of church 
and state. 

In Pennsylvania, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Lewis Schempp, parents of three children at- 
tending the public schools in Abington 
Township, declare that the Federal Constitu- 
tion Is violated by a Pennsylvania law which 
requires that at least 10 verses of Scripture 
shall be read, without comment, at the open- 
ing of each day in the public schools. 

In all probability, the Supreme Court will 
declare both these State laws unconstitu- 
tional—and rightly so, just as it did in the 
case of the regents’ prayer in New York State 
(June 1962). All that the Court did in the 
New York case, and all that it most likely 
will do in the Maryland and Pennsylvania 
cases, is to say what the first amendment to 
the Constitution said long ago—that Con- 
gress “shall make no law g an es- 
tablishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” As the 14th amend- 
ment made this provision applicable to the 
States, the Court ruled, in the New York case, 
that the board of regents had no constitu- 
tional right to prescribe an official prayer for 
the public-school children to read or recite 
at the beginning of the schoolday. 

Now, that ruling, far from opposing reli- 
gion, actually supports religion; it is not 
against religious liberty, but for it. Its in- 
tention is to prevent the state from in- 
terfering in religious affairs—to keep religion 
free from political regulation or control. It 
should go without saying that if a State has 
the right to prescribe a prayer acknowledg- 
ing dependence on God, it has the same, 
identical right to prescribe a statement 
denying the existence of God. In short, the 
Court said that religion must be kept free— 
free from governmental control, free for peo- 
ple of all faiths or of no faith at all. It said, 
as the Ist and the 14th amendments has 
said, that in matters of religion, both the 
Federal and the State Governments must be 
neutral, must keep hands off. 

There is, of course, a vast difference be- 
tween required readings from the Bible as a 
religious service at the opening of the school 
day and using the Bible as a source or refer- 
ence work in courses in history, literature, 
and social studies, which are a part of the 
regular school curriculum. Inasmuch as the 
scriptures of other faiths, such as Islam, 
Buddhism, and Hindulsm could be used in 
the same way, there would be no discrimina- 
tion against any religious group, or against 
avowed nonbelievers. 
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The importance of a Supreme Court ruling 
on this intricate problem may be seen in the 
present confusion over it, Whereas 26 States 
require or permit Bible reading, and often 
the Lord's Prayer, 10 States forbid such ac- 
tivities. An Illinois law passed in 1910 is 
the exact opposite of one in Georgla passed 
in 1921. In the interest of upholding the 
Constitution, as well as keeping Intact the 
wall of separation between church and state, 
we are in desperate need of uniformity on 
this national issue. 

Until that happy state of affairs arrives, 
we Americans must not forget that we came 
by our religious freedom the hard way. 
Though the destre for freedom from Eng- 
land’s. established church brought many 
colonists to America, they soon found them- 
selves in similar difficulties here. As late as 
1776, at least 8 of the 13 colonies had gov- 
ernment-established churches. Despite the 
crusade led by Roger Williams, Wiiliam Penn, 
and others, it was not until after the Reyolu- 
tion that religious freedom for all, including 
minority groups and nonbelievers, made 
significant headway. 

In time, however, the principle of the sep- 
aration of church and state, with religious 
liberty as its corollary, captured the imagina- 
tion of the Founding Fathers and was written 
into the basic documents of our national life. 
In “A Memorial and Remonstrance on the 
Religious Rights of Man“ (1778), James 
Madison wrote: “We maintain * * * that 
in matters of religion no man's right 15 
abridged by the institution of civil society: 
and that religion is wholly exempt from its 
cognizance.” And in the Virginia Statute of 
Religious Liberty, drafted by Thomas Jef- 
ferson and enacted in 1786, were these words 
on the separation of church and state: No 
man shall be compelled to frequent or sup- 
port any religious worship, place or ministry 
whatever, nor shall * * suffer on account 
of his religious opinions or beliefs, but that 
all men shall be free to profess, and by argu- 
ment to maintain, their opinions in mat tors 
of religion, and that the same shall in no 
wise diminish, enlarge or affect their civil 
capacities.“ 

At last, in 1791, came the first amendment 
to the Constitution, written by Madison and 
adopted as a part of the Bill of Rights 
“Congress,” the amendment stated, “shall 
make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercis 
thereof.” 

So was erected what Jefferson, in a letter 
to the Danbury Baptists, called “a wall 
separation between church and state,” which 
has stood the test of time. Whether it will 
survive current efforts to breach it, remains 
to be seen. The choice is between religion 
dictated by conscience and religion regulated 
by law. So long as the wall stands, there 
will be religious freedom for all citizens 
If the wall falls, or is breached, that freedo™ 
will vanish. The outcome is in the hands of 
the American people. 


Hon. Hjalmar Nygaard 


SPEECH 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, sorrow- 
fully I join with my colleagues in noting 
the death of our distinguished colleagt, 
and friend, Hsatmar Nycaarp, of Ni 
Dakota. the 

HyaLmar was a quiet man, within t 
depths of that quiet calmness tha 
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marked him outwardly, lay an abun- 
dance of understanding of the nature of 
this life and of his fellow men who so 
tenuously hold onto it. In those depths 
also lay a remarkable dedication to the 
Only real things that, for all of us, make 
life worth living—love of God and coun- 
try, and service to both; respect for one’s 
Neighbor and his right to differ from 
You; the true joy in useful work, par- 
ticularly of the kind that would advance 
the principles in which a man like 
Hyatmar so deeply believed; the worth 
of a friendship, freely given and re- 
turned, and, of course, the priceless gift 
of love of home and family, 

There are all too few men of this cali- 
ber willing to dedicate themselves to the 
S€rvice of their country; but, when they 
determine to do so, all of us are so much 
the better therefor, and so very much 
the lesser when we lose them. f 

It is in this fashion that I shall re- 
member my friend, HJALMAR NYGAARD, 
and cherish that memory for the bal- 
ance of my own appointed days, as I now 
extend my deepest sympathy to his wife 
and family in this hour of their loss. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1963 


i Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
. 1961, I introduced a measure calling for 
the establishment of a Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations in the House of 
Representatives, During the 87th Con- 
Fress it was known as House Resolution 
28 and earlier this year I reintroduced 
t and in the present 88th Congress it is 
Own as House Resolution 14. 
. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
ords to express my profound gratitude 
2 personal delight to the more than 20 
5 of the House who joined with 
Ue in that most stimulating and very en- 
tentening discussion which took place on 
= Subject of the captive nations—Con- 
ai ESSIONAL Record, March 8, 1961, “Rus- 
an Colonialism and the Necessity of a 
pa cial Captive Nations Committee," 
ages 3286-3311. 
ti e popular response to House Resolu- 
on 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
17 n so enthusiastic and impressive that 
and aut bound to disclose the thoughts 
Ae feelings of many Americans who 
Puts taken the time to write me on this 
the ees These citizens are cognizant of 
sity aste reasons underlying the neces- 
3 of the proposed committee. They 
derstand clearly the vital contribution 
sete such a committee could make to our 
tease security interests. In many 
rate they know that no publie or pri- 
is dey is in existence today which 
tinua old to the task of studying con- 
tively al, Systematically, and objec- 
Meh all of the captive nations, those in 
n ern Europe and Asia, including the 


dunerous captive nations in the Soviet 


mon itself, 
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Because their thoughts and senti- 
ments are expressive and valuable, I 
include the following responses of our 
citizens to House Resolution 14 in the 
Appendix of the Recorp: 

HAVERHILL, Mass. 
Re passage of House Resolution 14, your bill 
on the Captive Nations Committee. 
The Honorable Danie J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: May I congrat- 
ulate and thank you for being the sponsor of 
the above bill advocating the establishment 
of a Special Committee on Captive Nations 
Problems Behind the Iron Curtain. 

I do hope that this bill will get out of the 
Rules Committee and on to the House floor 
for debate. 

As an American of Armenian ancestry, I 
deem it important that your fine work is 
supported for the formation of a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations. 

Very sincerely, 
MELEON SKAININON, 
HAVERHILL, Mass. 
Re passage of House Resolution 14, Captive 
Nations Committee establishment. 

Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, DS. 

Honorable Froop: As an Armenian-Ameri- 
can, I wish to thank you for sponsoring the 
above bill which advocates a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations, 

This bill must get out of the Rules Com- 
mittee where it has been lanquishing since 
1960, and onto the House floor for debate, 
It would be scandalous if the administration 
continued to ignore these nations of which 
Armenia is part. Therefore, please do your 
best to get this bill passed. 

I shall write to the other Congressmen 
urging them to help in this matter. Again, 
thank you for your efforts. 

Very truly yours, 
BAGDASAS ANTARAMIAN, 
HAVERHILL, Mass. 

Dear ConcressMAN FLOOD: It has been 
brought to my attention of your stand for 
the formation of a Special Committee on the 
Captive Nations bill—House Resolution 14— 
and to wish you great speed and success in 
this great endeavor, 

Sincerely, 
SRPoan! OHANESIAN. 
BRADFORD, Mass. 
Re passage of House Resolution 14, Captive 

Nations Committee establishment, 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 

House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I would 
like to take this opportunity to congratulate 
you for having been chosen recipient of the 
1963 American Committee for the Independ- 
ence of Armenia Freedom Awards, for being 
the sponsor of the above bill. 

This bill has been bottled by Rules Com- 
mittee and I wish you would see what can 
be done to get it out of there and get it 
onto the House floor for debate. 

I am writing to Congressmen Bares and 
Smrra to see what they can do, Please do 
your best to get this bill pass and again I 
want to thank you for your efforts. 

Very truly yours, 
YEGUZAR ANTARAMIN. 
PLatsrow, N.H. 
Re passage of House Resolution 14, your bill 
on the Captive Nations Committee. 
The Honorable Dan J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives Office, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear ConoressMAN FLOOD: Congratulations 
and best wishes to you for being the sponsor 
of the above-mentioned bill advocating the 
establishment of a specialist committee on 
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Captive Nations problems behind the Iron 
Curtain, 


As an American of Armenian ancestors I 
do hope that your fine work is supported by 
getting the bill out of the Rules Committee 
and onto the floor for debate—the forma- 
tion of a Special Committee on Captive 
Nations. 

Very sincerely, 
Miss Satinic Tavrrrax. 


Haymaker Air Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, recent- 
ly I read that the Overseas Press Club in 
New York is planning to take its inter- 
ested members on a charter flight to Eu- 
rope and naturally, that flight is to be 
made on a foreign-flag carrier. I say 
“naturally” because we read almost 
everyday, it seems, of this group and 
that group leaving from the United 
States by foreign charter. And, as if 
this isn't enough, we also read where 
this beauty queen or that paperboy is 
receiving as first prize a free trip abroad, 
S of a generous foreign air- 

e. 

Not that I blame the clubs which 
avail themselves of the low foreign char- 
ter rates or the contest promoters for ac- 
cepting such generous offers, but let us 
examine this phenomenon a little clos- 
er. Are these foreign-flag carriers faring 
so well and are they so prosperous that 
they can afford to consistently underbid 
our American carriers on charter flights 
and give away airline tickets as prizes 
at random? The facts indicate not. The 
British airline which obtained the Press 
Club charter reported a $40 million loss 
for its fiscal year ending March 31, 1962, 
and expects the same deficit this year. 
It and other foreign carriers who crowd 
out our American carriers. with unrea- 
sonably low bids are government owned 
and subsidized carriers who operate con- 
tinuously in the red. 

What happens to our American car- 
riers in this charter squeeze? If we want 
to compete as profitmaking, free enter- 
prise operators we must offer realistic 
charter fares, and not ones so ridiculous- 
ly low as to catch the eye of the con- 
sumer but also break the back of the 
company. Operating in the black ap- 
parently is not a prime concern of our 
foreign competitors. 

Furthermore, this practice of rock- 
bottom charter rates does not square 
with the attitude of some of these same 
foreign carriers toward regular tourist 
and first-class fares across the Atlantic. 
It raises questions which the American 
people are going to want answered before 
the transatlantic fares are established 
for next year’s season. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article appearing in the 
Washington Daily News on July 2, en- 
titled “Haymaker Air Competition 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HAYMAKER Am COMPETITION 


(By Henry J. Taylor) 

The Overseas Press Club in New York Is a 
capsule of what's happening in Europe's hay- 
maker competition with our Nation's airlines, 

My good fellow members worked up a Lon- 
don-Paris round-trip charter flight. Our two 
great, indispensable transatlantic carriers bid 
$36,000—actually close to cost, The French 
bid $31,500. The British took the business at 
$28,500. 

Our carriers exemplify our free-enterprise 
system, even though operating as a public 
utility under Ciyil Aeronautics Board super- 
vision. They fight hard against any idea 
they be subsidized like the foreign carriers. 
It’s high time we gave them some credit for 
this. While it’s been sink or swim for them, 
and they've been able to swim in both the 
national interest and their own, foreign car- 
riers have plied up staggering losses. 

The British airline that very naturally got 
the club's business reported a $40 million 
loss for its fiscal year ending March 31, 1962, 
and expects the same deficit this year, in 
spite of a 6-percent increase in passenger 
load—#80 million in 2 years. 

About the only exception to equivalent 
blockbuster losses and forelgn government 
red-ink support is Swissair, which is not 
only unsubsidized by the Swiss Government 
but runs its (splendid) large network oper- 
ation at a profit. 

So, what's happening to the American flag 
on the Atlantic Ocean? One single jet alone 
can transfer more passengers than the Queen 
Elizabeth. This is because it makes so many 
crossings while the giant liner is at sea or 
turning around. With our excellent planes 
we are carrying more people than ever as 
the total Lindberghs increase. But we're 
losing out drastically in our percentage of 
the business. 

Foreign airlines now carry nearly 65 per- 
cent of the transatlantic air traffic. We carry 
about one-third, In short, the income from 
(and taxes for) about two out of three seats 
from this greatest airline market in the 
world goes abroad. 


This is a complete reversal since 1950. 


Foreign companies then carried around 35 
percent to our 65 percent. Their slice has 
doubled while ours has been cut in half, just 
about. 

Now it's easy and very wrong to oversim- 
plify a complex situation, and reciprocal 
questions involved. However, all this very 
importantly aggravates our Nation’s unfavor- 
able balance-of-payments problem and gold- 
outflow crisis. 

Why and how much? Because about 60 
percent of the passengers foreign lines carry 
are Amcrican citizens who pay for their tick- 
ets in dollars. In fact, one of the known 
reasons for the British $28,500 Oversens Press 
Club bid was that it was payable in American 
dollars. 

Now, the point isn't to cut this all out or 
even to reduce it too much, But, in all fair- 
ness to the United Sates, isn't enough 
enough? 

Yet our own Government representatives 
propose to further limit our flag carriers in 
competing with these European friends. 
CAB staff members now propose dividing 
principal European markets into zones, split 
between our two flag lines. Obviously, this 
would reduce the competition with each 
other. But inadvertently or not, it would 
also divert eyen more traffic to the foreign 
combines, 

With this kind of bureaucratic thinking, 
our American fing can one day end 
up fiying around in the Great Lakes, and 
lucky to be able to stay there. 
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Attack on Outdoor Boomerangs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
subtle but unfair attacks on one or more 
media of advertising emanate sometimes 
from unexpected sources. It is good and 
proper, that as a part of the self policing 
of advertising, the right of fair and just 
criticism never be discouraged. 

It is unfortunate, however, that an 
agency, engaged in the advertising busi- 
ness, should participate in a scheme 
whereby under the guise of advertising 
a product, perpetrates an unwarranted, 
unethical and unfair attack on an im- 
portant medium of advertising. 

Rover Motor Co. and its advertising 
agency, Freeman and Gossage, merit 
only the condemnation of the advertising 
profession for the advertisement of Rover 
Motor Co. in the New Yorker magazine 
of June 1, 1963, and subsequently in the 
San Francisco Chronicle, Harpers and 
the west coast edition of the Wall Street 
Journal. 

I ask leave to reprint in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Reconp a statement of the July 
1963 issue of the Outdoor Advertising 
News which treats of this subject in a 
well stated comprehensive manner. 

The article follows: 

[From Outdoor Advertising News, July 1963] 
ATTACK ON OUTDOOR BOOMERANGS 

The June 1 issue of New Yorker magazine 
carried an ad supposedly designed to help 
the advertiser, the Rover Motor Co. of North 
America, Ltd., decide whether or not they 
should use outdoor advertising in their over- 
all advertising campaign. The same ad sub- 
sequently appeared in the San Francisco 
Chronicle, Harper's and the west coast edi- 
tion of the Wall Street Journal. Numerous 
statements in the ad made it obvious this was 
really an attack on the medium. The ad 
requested readers to indicate whether Rover 
should or should not use outdoor in their ad- 
vertising or to indicate lack of interest in the 
subject. Investigation disclosed the ad was 
prepared by the Freeman & Gossage advertis- 
Ing agency of San Francisco. Our readers, 
of course, know Howard Gossage and his 
feelings about outdoor advertising which 
have been expressed publicly more than once. 
Official and private reaction to the ad was 
quick in coming. Reprinted here are a few 
of the editorial comments published and 
some of the letters sent to J. Bruce McWil- 
ams, president of the Rover Motor Co. of 
North America, Ltd. 

ADVERTISING FEDERATION OF AMERICA 
RESOLUTION 

(The following resolution was adopted by 
the Advertising Federation of America at its 
59th annual convention held at the Atlanta 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., June 15-19.) 

Whereas certain advertising of the Rover 
Motor Co. of North America, Limited, which 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal, west 
coast edition (May 27), the San Francisco 
Chronicle (Mny 27), and the New Yorker 
magazine (June 1), was brought to the of- 
ficial notice of the Advertising Federation of 
America, assembled in its national conven- 
tion In Atlanta, Ga., on June 19, 1963, and 

Whereas such advertising bearing the hcad- 
line “How Do You Feel About Billboards” 
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is derogatory to this advertising medium: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved: 

(1) That it is the sense of this convention 
that this advertising constitutes an unfair 
and unconscionable attack on a respected 
field of advertising media, and as such, 18 
inimical to the best interests of the adver- 
tising profession. 

(2) That the Advertising Federation of 
America deplores the manner in which the 
Rover advertisement seeks to sell its prod- 
ucts through the disparagement of a recog- 
nized form of advertising communication, 
and an obvious attempt to prejudice the 
American public against this medium of ad- 
vertising. 

(3) That copies of this resolution be sent 
to all member organizations of AFA, to the 
Rover Motor Co. of North America, Ltd. 
and to its advertising agency. 

(4) That member organizations of AFA 
be urged to write individually to the Rover 
Motor Car Co., voicing thelr censure of this 
method of advertising. 

(The resolution was presented by Frank 
Baker, member AFA resolutions committee, 
partner, Grant, Schwenck & Baker Adver- 
tising Agency, Chicago.) 

THE GALLAGHER REPORT (JUNE 17) 


Outdoor advertisers riled about Rover Mo- 
tor Car Co. ad in New Yorker, San Francisco 
Chronicle, Harper's, west coast Wall Street 
Journal; attacks outdoor medium, Copy 
states: “We don't mind saying that we per- 
sonally loathe billboards.” San Francisco's 
Freeman & Gossage wrote ad. Serious mis- 
take. (1) Doesn't sell Rover cars. (2) Nega- 
tive promotion always bad. (3) Allowed 
Howard Gossage to use client to push per- 
sonal campaign against “billboards.” Adver- 
tiser should back out of this one fast, 

ADVERTISING AGE EDITORIAL (JUNE 17) 


We bow to no one—well, practically no 
one—in our regard for Howard Gossage's 
creative ability and the general excellence 
of the New Yorker and its concern for taste 
as well as probity in its advertising columns. 
But we think Mr. Gossage deserves no merit 
points for his Rover Motor Co. ad attacking 
outdoor advertising, nor do the New Yorker 
and other publications on the list deserve 
any red ribbons for publishing it. And 
while we're at it, we might aa well include 
the Rover people, for having approved it. 

Mr. Gossage, a thoughtful, creative man 
of undoubted talents, has a “thing” about 
outdoor advertising, and it is apparently con- 
tagious. We do not know whether he picked 
up this thing“ from his former partner, Mr. 
Welner, or vice versa. But both have a full- 
fledged aversion to this particular type of 
advertising. 

This, or any other aversion, is of course 
all theirs to enjoy and indulge on theif 
own time, and in the privacy of their re- 
spective boudoirs, or even in the white light 
of publicity as they mount their soapboxes. 
We think they are wrong, but they have 3 
right. as citizens, to express their opinions- 

It is a little doubtful, however, whether 
they have a right to put an innocent ad- 
vertiser (and we must assume Rover, being 
a relative newcomer to American advertising. 
is innocent) inte the middle of a fight or 
even a discussion of a problem which has 
nothing whatever to do with the purchase 
of a Rover, which Is, after all, an automobile 
and not a commentary on the American way 
of life. 

It is also doubtful if Mr. Gossnge should 
be allowed to folst his hatred of outdoor ad- 
vertising on the public under someone else's 
name and at someone else's expense, a t 
under such conditions that he may JuSt 
possibly wind up by waving the results 
a strictly phony survey under the noses 
some highbrow editors or congressional in- 
vestigators— to prove that the public nates 
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billboards by an overwhelming margin, just 
as he does. 

Mr. Gossage once invented pink sir for a 
Basoline retailer. He cannot claim to have 
invented hot air, but in recent years he 
has used liberal quantities of this product 
on his favorite whipping poster. 

CHARLES B. BURKHART, PRESIDENT, OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

Dran Ma McWr11ams: When I first read 
Your advertisement in the current issue of 
the New Yorker, I made up my mind that I 
Would not dignify the proposition you offer 
With an answer from our association. 

We represent over 700 companies through- 
Out the United States. These companies are 
engaged in the business of furnishing out- 
door advertising services in over 15,000 mar- 

to some of America’s outstanding and 
Successful companies. Among the custom- 
ers of our medium are the sales leaders in 
the automotive field, both domestic and im- 
Ported. 


We are continually engaged in working 
With our members to improve the medium 
ot outdoor advertising and, based on the 
Studies that we have made of the public’s 
Teaction, we have made considerable progress 
Over the years. 

Though I resolved not to write you, in 
Tetrospect, however, it occurred to me that 
You may have been caught in the crossfire 

a representative of your advertising 
agency, who has long been an avowed enemy 
Of our medium, and a desire to do some- 
pani offbeat and different. If — 1 Sen the 

then haps I might be able con- 

tribute . constructive to your 

about outdoor advertising. It isn’t 

Ofbeat but it may be considerably different 
you have been led to believe. 

In the first place, your ad indicated very 
little interest in selling Rover motorcars; 
rather, it was a tired, old, and familiar at- 

on our industry which told me immedi- 
ately that Howard Gossage must have had 

g to do with its preparation. I did 
Not even need to investigate to find out who 

advertising agency was, but I did it just 
© same, and sure enough, there he was. 
dome time Mr. Gossage has been carry- 
ing on a personal campaign against outdoor 
Advertising. It is giving him a certain 
amount of personal publicity and a sub- 
tial amount of ill will in the advertising 
Profession. 
Not knowing how the Rover Motor Co. ac- 
tually feels about outdoor advertising, I 
not be in a position to state whether 
ad is a true reflection of your feelings. 
However, it would be quite surprising if this 
Position did reflect the thinking of an inter- 
Nationally minded company seeking the good 
Will that is so essential if it is to obtain for- 
Markets. An outright attack such as 
this by a foreign company on such a thor- 
ves American institution as outdoor ad- 
atising could well cost the Rover Motor Co, 
tremendous amount of good will in 
erica, 
example, I know of one Rover owner 
Ta uses billboards extensively to advertise 
Products that he manufactures. The 
Sale of those products provided him with a 
Profit which he used to buy his Land Rover. 
am sure he would take a dim view of your 
pald advertising space in a national 
wine to attack the principal medium of 
wenertlalng he uses to sell his products. It 
bod be my guess that among su 
vusiness people who would be prospects for 
e Cars, this case could be duplicated many 
mes over, 
5 If you are really interested in knowing how 
logit feel about bil!boards, perhaps the fol- 
wing facts may be helpful to you. 
n No. 1: The automotive business 18 
Alle, Best in America, Automotive and 
ag, a, lines are the biggest users of outdoor 
vertising in the country. There is a close 
Correlation between the amount of outdoor 
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advertising used and the sales successes of 
the leading makes of automobiles, both for- 
eign and domestic. 

Fact No. 2: An opinion study was made in 
the summer of 1961 by a highly respected 
research group. During this survey 18 cities 
were visited and prominent educators, gov- 
ernment Officials, editors, leaders of special 
interest groups such as radio and television 
personnel, newspaper columnists, union 
leaders, and clergy were asked their attitude 
toward advertising in general. All media re- 
ceived a certain amount of criticism, but 
outdoor advertising received the least. 

Fact No. 3: That criticism is confined to 
smali special interest groups was brought 
out by a referendum put before the voters 
of Oregon in the fall election of 1960. This 
referendum asked whether there should be 
contro) of outdoor advertising in that State— 
the people rejected it by an almost 2 to 1 
margin, and they were voting only on control 
and not prohibition. 

Fact No. 4: A further study was made by 
Daniel Starch and staff, a well-known re- 
search organization, as to the public opinion 
on standardized outdoor advertising. The 
study was based on a probability sample of 
all US. urban markets of 2,500 population 
and over. Two questions were asked: 

(1) In your opinion is outdoor advertising 
in good taste? 

(2) In your opinion is outdoor advertising 
attractive and pleasant to see? 

To the first question 84 percent responded 
with a “yes” answer. To the latter question, 
79 percent gave a yes“ reply. 

If you are really interested in how people 
feel about billboards, I would suggest to 
you that if you hire a reliable research firm 
to conduct your study in an objective man- 
ner, you would meet with a great deal more 
success than you will with your current 
highly subjective approach to the matter. 

As I said in the beginning, we represent 
over 700 members of the outdoor advertising 
profession. It is part of our business to 
gather and disseminate facts about this in- 
dustry. We would be more than happy to 
put ourselves and this association at your 
disposal to help you get the true facts. 

CHARLES B. BURKHART. 


Skagit Fever 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, re- 
gardless of the side of the aisle Mem- 
bers of this body sit, I am relatively sure 
the majority of us are amused and in- 
formed by “Potomac Fever,” the product 
of Fletcher Knebel. 

Not all newspapers carry this column. 
Therefore it is fortunate that Charles 
Dwelly—he would rather be called 
Chuck—is available to amuse and in- 
form many persons in my section of 
Washington State. In fact, he has a 
wide reputation for his short, one and 
two sentence editorials he publishes in 
his Concrete (Wash.) Herald, This 
reputation spreads throughout the State 
and much of the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. Speaker, Concrete is situated on 
the north bank of the Skagit River, so 
to borrow a title for Chuck’s editorials 
I refer to them collectively as Skagit 
Fever and leave those who read them to 
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judge their merit. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include them in the 
RECORD: 

Khrushchey was in a happy mood to open 
the latest test ban talks. Big joke, he's got 
us guessing again. 

There's always a bit of solace in the fact 
that if all our gold is drained out of the 
country, we can use Fort Knox for our only 
other currency backing—rich taxpayers. 

"Member way back when the only Negro 
riot we knew was a comedian named 
Rochester. 

Vocational training may be the solution 
to unemployment, but the way it looks to 
us enough people know how to work and 
need to be taught when to. 

The really contented man is the one who 
has his yesterdays all filed away, his today 
in order and his tomorrow subject to instant 
revision. 

Anyone can be an expert. It just takes 
the nerve to charge enough that nobody will 
ask you to prove it. 

Like the lad says, parents could never 
make it on thelr own—did you ever hear 
of any who didn’t have children? 

New dances will continue to trend toward 
gyration of some sort. Grace is old-hat and 
after the twist what is left for an encore? 


Russian Pledges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr, YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that our Government is now 
negotiating a test ban treaty with the 
Government of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, it seems to me appro- 
priate that we review the letter written 
by that Government to the late Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt at the time our Gov- 
ernment extended recognition to the 
Government of the U.S.S.R. because I 
doubt if any promise made in that letter 
has been kept. 

I only wish we had some proof of the 
integrity of that Government. 

The letter follows: 

WASHINGTON, November 16, 1933. 
Mr. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States of America, 
The White House. 

My Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: I have the honor 
to inform you that colncident with the es- 
tablishment of diplomatic relations between 
our two Governments it will be the fixed 
policy of the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics: 

(1) To respect scrupulously the indis- 
putable right of the United States to order 
its own life within its own Jurisdiction in its 
own way and to refrain from interfering in 
any manner in the internal affairs of the 
United States, its territories or possessions. 

(2) To refrain, and to restrain all persons 
in Government scrvice and all organizations 
of the Government or under its direct or 
indirect control, including organizations in 
receipt of any financial assistance from it, 
from any act overt or covert liable in any 
way whatsoever to injure the tranquility, 
prosperity, order, or security of the whole or 
any part of the United States, its territories 
or possessions, and, in particular, from any 
act tending to Incite or encourage armed in- 
tervention, or any agitation or propaganda 
haying as an aim, the violation of the terri- 
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torial integrity of the United States, its terri- 
torles or possessions, or the bringing about 
by force of a change in the political or social 
order of the whole or any part of the United 
States, its territories or possessions. 

(3) Not to permit the formation or resi- 
dence on its territory of any organization or 
group—and to prevent the activity on its 
territory of any organization or group, or of 
representatives or officials of any organiza- 
tion or group—which makes claim to be the 
Government of, or makes attempt upon the 
territorial integrity of, the United States, its 
territories or possessions; not to form, sub- 
sidize, support or permit on its territory mili- 
tary organizations or groups having the aim 
of armed struggle against the United States, 
its territories or possessions, and to prevent 
any recruiting on behalf of such organiza- 
tions and ps. 

(4) Not to permit the formation or resi- 
dence on its territory of any organization or 
group—and to prevent the activity on its ter- 
ritory of any organization or group, or of 
representatives or Officials of any organiza- 
tion or group—which has as an aim the over- 
throw or the preparation for the overthrow 
of, or the bringing about by force of a change 
in, the political or social order of the whole 
or any part of the United States, its terri- 
tories or possessions. 

I am, my dear Mr. President, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Maxim LITVINOFY, 

People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


Despondent, Disillusioned Domestics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the 
migrant life is a cruel life for families 
and children. It can be cruel and dis- 
appointing for the worker and bread- 
winner also. 

Some people, in an effort to defeat the 
bracero bill, are dreaming of many ways 
to develop a domestic migrant farm 
labor program. No idea yet has been 
advanced which is as efficient, practica- 
ble, or humanitarian as the Public Law 
78 program, 

Even though row crop agriculture can 
utilize labor of low or simple skills, not 
everyone can do the work. 

A massive governmental recruiting 
program throughout the United States, 
in pockets of great unemployment and in 
big city slums, may produce some, but 
not enough, satisfactory fleldworkers. 
It will produce many times more dis- 
appointed, displaced, disgruntled peo- 
ple—who are entitled to more considera- 
tion. 

Qualifications for row crop employees 
cannot be determined by interview 
alone. Actual tryout on ranches is re- 
quired. To select inexperienced appli- 
cants from industrial areas and trans- 
port them to California and expect them 
to qualify for row crop vegetable work 
seems utterly fantastic to anyone in the 
farm labor recruitment service. Pro- 
ponents of this idea either have no ap- 
preciation of the problem or no genuine 
concern for the individual worker. 


It may sound good to the unemployed 
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industrial worker for some politician to 
claim “I will get you a job out in Cali- 
fornia,” but I would like to be present 
in California with that same politician 
when the worker does not qualify, does 
not want to work longer, wants to be 
home with his family, and is despondent 
and disguested, without a job, home, or 
security. 

It is a serious matter to dislocate sin- 
cere, desperate workers who may be mis- 
led by political, governmental, recruit- 
ing propaganda into thinking they can 
perform work in which they have no 
experience. 

Practically no consideration has been 
given to “tryouts of applicants” for row 
crop vegetable work. The cost of this 
would be enormous in and around big 
cities and in the heavy unemployment 
pockets. Then there would be the great 
costs of transportation from the East or 
South. All for 2, 3, or 5 months of low- 
skilled work. Then the trip back. 

Growers in California have recruited 
as diligently as any govermental agency, 
State or Federal, will ever do short of 
conscription. The assiduous recruitment 
has produced first, a few qualified 
workers; second, many derelicts who had 
no intention of working after a free trip 
to California—who should have been 
prosecuted for defrauding the growers 
who paid their transportation, but who 
were so irresponsible they flouted most 
all laws and responsibility—and, third, 
many conscientious jobseekers who could 
not do the work and who became dis- 
illusioned, despondent, and destitute and 
a public charge in one or many ways. 
Some struggle back to their homes where 
they want to be and belong; many roam 
like nomads from one place to another 
seeking employment or relief wherever 
they can find either or both. 

Do we really want the Federal Govern- 
ment to get into a program like this? 
The great cost may not deter us. But we 
will disillusion a lot of sincere work 
seekers and embarrass a lot of politi- 
cians. It may help the farm labor prob- 
lem, at best, only slightly. 

Can we not continue the bracero pro- 
gram, which is working effectively and 
satisfactorily, until some better, work- 
able, recruitment plan for domestics has 
been devised? 


GOP Governors Score on Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, the Gov- 
ernors of our States have joined the cru- 
sade to restore the right of prayer in 
public schools. 

I was delighted to learn that the Gov- 
ernors’ conference in Miami Beach me- 
morialized the Congress, as it did a year 
ago, to initiate a constitutional amend- 
ment to “permit free and voluntary par- 
ticipation in prayers in our public 
schools.” 
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The adoption was by voice vote and 
no dissent was heard. The adoption 
came under a suspension of the rules 
and even the suspension motion was op- 
posed by only one vote. 

I am happy to inform the Governors 
that the vehicle by which Congress can 
accomplish this important function al- 
ready is rolling. The discharge petition 
which is on the desk of the Clerk of the 
House will, if it is signed by a majority 
of the Members, bring to the floor my 
House Joint Resolution 9, which proposes 
such an amendment. 

Let us heed, Mr. Speaker, the voice 
of our people all over the country as 
expressed in the vote of the Governors 
at their Miami Beach conference. 

I insert as a part of my remarks an 
article from the New York Times of 
Thursday, July 25, 1963, which reports 
the action of the Governors’ conference 
in detail. 

The article follows: 

From the New York Times, July 25, 1963] 
GOP Governors SCORE on RicHTS—Repost 
CRITICAL oF KENNEDY PUT IN CONFERENCE 

RECORD 


Miami Brach, July 24.—Republicans scored 
another propaganda victory on civil rights 
today in the Governors Conference. 

Although outnumbered more than 2 to 1, 
Republicans forced into the record a mi- 
nority committee report emphasizing the 
lack of antidiscrimination provisions in some 
legislation proposed by the Kennedy admin- 
istration, 

Partisan rivalry and maneuvering on civil 
rights continued almost to the final gavel of 
the conference, although it had appeared 
yesterday that the issue had been settled 
by a decision instructing the executive com- 
mittee to give top priority to civil rights in 
the coming year. : 

The conference elected John Anderson Jr., 
Republican Governor of Kansas, chairman 
for the coming year. The chairmanship al- 
ternates annually between the two parties. 
The executive committee will have fiye Demo- 
crats to four Republicans. Control of that 
committee also alternates annually. (Cleve- 
land was chosen for the meeting in 1964, 
starting June 7.) 


PRAYER RULING OPPOSED 


The conference again memorialized Con- 
gress, as it did a year ago, to initiate a con- 
stitutional amendment to “permit free and 
voluntary participation in prayers in our 
public schools.” 

To do this, the conference suspended the 
rules by a vote of 26 to 1. The dissenter was 
Gov. Karl F. Rolvaag, Democrat, of Minne- 
sota. 

The adoption of the prayer motion was by 
voice vote and no dissent was heard, Mr. 
Rolvaag sald that he did not vote on adop- 
tion. However, he said that he had voted 
against suspending the rules because it was 
“an implied criticism of the (Supreme) Court 
decision" on prayer in public schools. 

“I am satisfied with the Court decision 
and the Constitution as it is,” he remarked. 


Conquest Through Negotiations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, over a 
long period of time, I have noticed the 
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Pattern of communistic revolutionary 
expansion — conquest through negotia- 
tions. This process has been strikingly 
Ulustrated as regards the piecemeal 
liquidation of U.S. sovereign rights, 
Power, and authority over the Canal 
Zone and the Panama Canal. 

All students of modern geopolitics will 
find the following article by Constantine 
Brown in the May 25, 1963 issue of the 
Washington, D.C., Evening Star of un- 
usual interest, especially the paragraph 
on how negotiations are used as a means 
for resolving issues: 

Wur Do WE OPERATE IN THE OFEN?—PFRUS- 

TRATION or SYSTEM SUGGESTS TO CRITIC THE 

Lack or ANY PosITIVE MASTER PLAN 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Rome.— ‘Why do you Americans tell every- 
thing you are doing and everything you are 
Boing to do?” my barber asked in a typical 
excited Italian voice while making appropri- 
ate forceful gestures. “You let everybody 
Know all about Astronaut Cooper and if he 
tad failed it would be like saying: ‘Look, 
We made a terrible mistake.“ 

He reads political news in the paper, too. 
“Look,” he went on, “why do you argue 
Whether you are going to plan a 30-day war 
or a 90-day one? Tou tell the Russians all 
about your war plans—even that you can't 
Make up your minds which way to fight a 
War." 

This Italian has a point. It comes to mind 
that the main trouble with the United States 
has been that over the past 15 years or so 
We do not seem to have had any other 
Master plan except elusive peace. 

At the end of World War II our goal was a 
Peaceful world through the United Nations. 
Then the cold war set in and our goal was to 
defeat communism by peaceful means, such 
as foreign aid to strengthen our allies who 

suffered badly from the war. At the 
Same time we were willing to use force to 
Prevent Communist aggression; we applied it 
in Korea and threatened to use it in Greece, 
Tran, Berlin and Turkey. In all these in- 
Stances, we were successful without firing a 
shot except in Korea. 

When our allies not only got on their feet 
but became stronger than ever economically 
and had the potential for being militarily 
Strong, we decided that the best way to de- 
Teat communism was to free all the colonies 
as rapidly as possible and spend untold bil- 
aons in ald of these underdeveloped coun- 

es. 

When the Kennedy administration came 
to power in 1961 the whole concept of our 
World policy changed. We abandoned “con- 

ent of communism" and the threat of 
“massive retaliation” and adopted a policy 
of “accommodation.” The State Depart- 
Ment policy planning chairman, Walt Rostov, 
Said our goal was not “victory over commu- 


The Communists, on the other hand, have 
only one goal over a hundred years 
and have never deviated from it since Karl 
Marx published his “Das Kapital.” In other 
Words, they know what they are aiming at— 
the “transition of capitalism to socialism” 
and world domination. And while they bold- 
ly tell the free world what their aim is, they 
&re very cagey when it comes to hiding the 
Means for arriving at it. 

In some areas the United States and Rus- 
sia are aiming at the same goals. We both 
are aiming at disarmament, for instance, but 
We want it for one reason and the Reds for 
another. We believe a disarmed world will 
mean peace—a live and let live policy be- 
tween the free world and the Communist 
world, 

The Communist magazine, World Marxist 
Review, explains what the Soviet aim is: 
“Disarmament primarily means dismantling 
the gigantic war machines of the highly- 
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developed countries, Disarmed, the imper- 
ialists would be powerless to prevent the 
people from attaining freedom. General dis- 
armament does not mean disarming the 
peoples fighting for national liberation. On 
the contrary, it would deprive the imperial- 
ists of the means to halt progress and crush 
the struggle for independence.” 

“Communists,” the World Marxist Review 
said, “reject the idea of raising the edifice 
of socialism from the ashes of nuclear war 
+ * * it goes without saying that negotia- 
tions should be the sole means of resolving 
issues.” 

And although Gen. A. Nevsky, In the World 
Marxist Review of March, picks apart both 
Washington’s and the NATO military strat- 
egy (because it has been discussed widely 
in public, he does not give away any mili- 
tary plans of the Soviet bloc. Because the 
“ultra-reactionary circles’ in the United 
States insist on making war plans, he said, 
the U.S.S.R. must “do everything to main- 
tain the Soviet defenses at a level with the 
latest accomplishments in science and tech- 
nology and to heighten the combat readiness 
of the Soviet armed forces * * *, The blind 
alley in which militarism finds itself is one 
more indication that It has outlived its time. 
* è © The Communists hold that the two 
systems can coexist, and that the question 
of which is the better system be decided not 
on the battlefield but through economic 
competition.” 

The Communists know better than any- 
one else that economics based on free labor 
will find it difficult to compete with eco- 
nomics based on slave labor. 


Protecting Religion, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
it is most important that all Americans 
fully understand the major decisions 
handed down by the U.S. Supreme Court. 
This is particularly true when the deci- 
sion concerns the Bill of Rights. A rag- 
ing torrent of criticism is often directed 
at the Court because of misunderstand- 
ing. Much of the controversy over the 
Supreme Court’s decision concerning 
Bible reading and prayer in public 
schools clearly shows misunderstanding 
of what the Court held. 

The Daily Dunklin Democrat, of Ken- 
nett, Mo., recently published an editorial 
concerning this decision. The editorial 
adds immeasurably to an understanding 
of the decision, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Kennett (Mo.) Daily Dunklin 
Democrat, July 12, 1963} 
PROTECTING RELIGION, Too 

On the same day that the U.S. Supreme 
Court outlawed prayers and ceremonial read- 
ing of the Bible in public school programs, 
the Court handed down another decision on 
religion which should not be overlooked or 
neglected. 

In the prayer decision, the Court broad- 
ened and strengthened that part of the first 
amendment of the Constitution forbidding a 
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government establishment of religion, In 
the other decision—the one given much less 
public attention and virtually ignored 
throughout this State—the Court broadened 
and strengthened that part of the amend- 
ment which forbids government interference 
with the free exercise of religion. 

The free exercise case involved a woman in 
South Carolina who was denied unemploy- 
ment benefits by the State on the ground 
that she refused to accept suitable work when 
it was offered to her. 

The rejected jobs required work on Satur- 
day, a Gay regarded as the Sabbath by the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church, among oth- 
ers, and a day on which members of the 
church are prohibited from working. The 
woman in the case was a member of the 
Seventh-day church. 

The Supreme Court found that the policy 
of the State forced the woman “to choose 
between following the precepts of her re- 
ligion and forfeiting benefits, on the one 
hand, and abandoning one of the precepts of 
her religion to accept work, on the other 
hand.” 

“Government imposition of such a choice," 
the Court said, “puts the same kind of bur- 
den upon the free exercise of religion as 
would a fine imposed against appellant for 
her Saturday worship.” 

The burden on the free exercise of re- 
ligion, the Court said, is not justified in this 
case by any “compelling State interest.” 

The Court shows no less zeal in this case 
in preventing government from burdening 
the exercise of religion than it does in the 
prayer case in preventing government from 
espousing religion through officially written 
prayers and Bible reading in the public 
schools. 

Under the first amendment, the Court 
Says, the government is obliged to protect 
religious rights without fostering a state re- 
ligion; the free exercise of religion must be 
respected, even as the establishment of re- 
ligion is to be avoided. 

Considered together, as it was obviously 
intended that they should be, these de- 
cisions gave an impression of a Court much 
more understanding of, and even favorably 
disposed toward, America's religious tradition 
fea some of its critics would credit it with 

ing. 


Road to Oblivion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J, DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr, Speaker, I 
place into the Record at this point an 
editorial which appeared in the July 11 
edition of the Palos Regional, serving the 
southwest suburban area of Cook County, 
III. The editorial is brief, and certainly 
to the point, and should provoke all of 
us into reflection on its thesis, 

Road ro OBLIVION 

General Eisenhower, like thoughtful Amer- 
jeans in all walks of life, fears that there 
has been a“ * widespread deterioration 
in our moral strength” and that we “seem 
to be losing our capacity to bear our own 
responsibilities unflinchingly.” 

A “gimme” attitude appears to be infect- 
ing the moral climate. For instance, in the 
endless debate over taxation, the former 
President said: “We are critical of high 
taxes; but we don't like to see taxes revised 
in such a fashion as to relieve others 1 cent 
more than it does us of part of the tax 
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burden, The vast majority believes that 
governmental expenditures are too high; but 
we insist upon excluding from any program 
of reduction all those that seem to profit 
us individually.” 

This “let George do it“ or “George pay for 
it” attitude can destroy a nation. The 
“what's in it for me?” point of view is 
becoming a suicidal blight. Chin deep in 
material benefits, we're still after all we can 
get for ourselves, and let the devil take the 
hindmost. This course, long enough fol- 
lowed, is a sure road to national dishonor— 
and oblivion. 


The 88th Congress at Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, who says 
Congress is not working? Why last week 
we passed a peanut bill, this week we 
worried about printing additional copies 
of “Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag,” 
and next week we will probably worry 
about the laws about the flying of kites. 
In any event, all of this has been neatly 
summed up by Art Buchwald in his 
Tuesday column, which I am putting in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. This is probably the most im- 
portant insertion in the Recorp since 
January: 

THE 88TH CONGRESS AT WORK 
(By Art Buchwald) 


WasuHincton.—There are some people in 
the United States, a minority we're happy 
to report, who claim that the 88th Congress 
of the United States is not getting much 
work done. Well, just to show you these 
people don't know what they're talking 
about, the House of Representatives not only 
debated but passed a bill last week in regard 
to a subject that involves every man, woman, 
and child in the United States—the bolled 
peanut. 

Boiled peanuts are peanuts harvested be- 
fore they are ripe, boiled in hot water and 
salted. Some people say they taste like cab- 
bage, but other people say they taste like 
salted cabbage. In any case they are eaten 
mostly in the South, and the bill that was 
debated had to do with whether the bolled 
Peanut could be excluded from the rigid 
marketing quotas, acreage allotments and 
price supports that the mature peanut is 
subjected to. 

You would think that Congressman would 
be unanimous in favor of such a bill, but 
this was not the case. There were many 
strong objections to giving the boiled peanut 
fayored treatment. 

First a Congressman demanded whether 
the sponsor of the bill, Congressman Mar- 
THEWS, of Florida, had brought any samples 
with him, Congressman MATTHEWS said he 
had and they were avaliable in the cloak- 
room. 

This led one Congressman to say he would 
vote for the bill only on the condition he 
wouldn't have to taste any of the peanuts. 
Congressman Hagen, of California, added 
that the boiled peanut was not everybody's 
cup of tea, and that even the pigeons in front 
of the Capitol wouldn't eat them. 

Congressman MATTHEWS rose to the defense 
of the boiled peanut and said its taste was 
unique and could be compared to that of 
a dehumidified artichoke, or a swamp 
cabbage. 
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Congressman FINDLEY, of Illinois, and Con- 
gressman Dore, of Kansas, objected to the 
bill on the grounds that it discriminated 
against other types of peanuts. They main- 
tained a peanut was a peanut, boiled, roasted, 
or fed to hogs, and either you controlled all 
peanuts or you controlled no peanuts. 

Congressman Dore pointed out that at the 
very moment this important piece of legis- 
lation, which would affect as many as 1,861 
farmers in the United States, was being 
debated the Secretary of Agriculture, Or- 
ville Freeman, was flitting around the Soviet 
Union. 

He went on to say that it wasn't just a 
question of bolled peanuts they were dis- 
cussing. but the entire agricultural program 
in the United States. If you exempted the 
boiled peanut from controls why not exempt 
other items that are also boiled before eat- 
ing? Why not boiled potatoes or boiled 
apricots or boiled wheat? 

Congressman FINDLEY said that the peanut 
program in the United States was costing the 
Government $14 for every $100 worth of pea- 
nuts produced. He said the Government 
had over $17 million tied up in peanuts and 
every peanut the farmer grew just increased 
the burden of the taxpayer. 

But despite their valiant efforts the boiled 
peanut exemption bill was extended for 
another 2 years. 

The importance of this legislation was not 
what the bill contained, but that it was 
passed at all. 

It shows that Congress is working hard, 
no matter what the critics say. 

With this bill out of the way Congress is 
now free to discuss other vital subjects of 
interest to the Nation such as whether seat 
belts should be required in automobiles, and 
whether the flying of kites should be al- 
lowed in Washington, D.C. 

Let those who say the 88th Congress is not 
doing its job read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
They'll be in for a surprise. Peanuts today, 
seat belts tomorrow, kites next week. Who 
says this country isn’t moving? 


Dr. Teller Warns Us of Russian 
Superiority 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker Dr. 
Edward Teller, the world's foremost nu- 
clear physicist has written me, as he has 
to many other Members of Congress, 
warning us as to the actual meaning 
of the test ban treaty we are now enter- 
ing with the Communists. His views 
should be heeded. 

The letter follows: 

BERKELEY, CALIF., July 19, 1963. 
The Honorable Steven B. DEROUNIAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN DEROUNIAN: Nego- 
tiations in Moscow may lead to a situation 
which would exclude future U.S. tests in the 
atmosphere. At the same time we could not 
control Russian atmospheric tests if these 
tests stay well below one kiloton. Use of 
clean explosives may permit even bigger Rus- 
sian atmospheric experimentation. Such 
small tests could be decisive in developing 
missile defense, a field of utmost importance 
in which the Russians may already have a 
considerable lead. 
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There Is little doubt that the Russians are 
ahead of us in big nuclear explosives. A ban 
on atmospheric tests would perpetuate this 
situation. 

At the beginning of the 1958 moratorium 
it had been stated that little progress is to 
be expected by further development of nu- 
clear explosives. The field of high-yield 
Weapons and of missile defense have been 
designated as particularly barren, Only after 
the Russian tests and boasts of 1961 did we 
become fully aware of the fact that in these 
fields we are at a disadvantage and that this 
disadvantage could become fatal. We may 
now be involved in another move which will 
make this disadvantage permanent and which 
in the field of missile defense may give added 
opportunity to the Russians. 

I greatly appreciated the opportunity a few 
weeks ago to point out to you some of these 
facts. The developments that have occurred 
in the last days emphasize the urgency of 
the situation. 

Sincerely yours, 


EDWARD TELLER. 


Whose Interest Is Served by the U.N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial, “Hypocrisy,” from the Dal- 
las Morning News of July 22, makes us 
wonder, just whose interest is served by 
the United Nations? And when will the 
people demand that elected officials 
either change U.N. policies or get the 
United States out of this subversive or- 
ganization. 


Hypocrisy 


That big, brave United Nations—frequently 
labeled “man’s last, best hope for peace“ 
now threatening to employ what it has often 
condemned as an “act of war“ to appease the 
sensitive feelings of the Afro-Asian bloc. 

A UN. committee has requested the Se- 
curity Council to press for a worldwide boy- 
cott of little South Africa, whose racial poli- 
cies are offensive to most of the U.N,’s mem- 
ber states. 

Nor is that all. The same committee de- 
scribed the boycott as merely a first step 
toward a general break in diplomatic and 
trade relations with South Africa. And to 
insure that all of this will be effective and 
bring South Africa to her knees, the UN. 
committee said that a military blockade 
should even be considered. 

One of the United Nations much-publi- 
cized goals is maintenance of independence 
and self-determination of all peoples. How 
can this be reconciled with a U.N. threat to 
dictate its terms to South Africa, an inde- 
pendent nation whose domestic policies— 
racial or otherwise—are her own business? 

The hypocrisy of this U.N. request for 
boycott and/or blockade of South Africa is 
glaring. Only a few months ago the U.N. 
loudly protested the use of these two weap- 
ons against Cuba, which has posed a far 
worse danger to peace and done more to 
enslave its people than South Africa ever 
contemplated. 

Why, then, is the U.N. willing to use these 
wea, South Africa? Is it the 
only nation which practices segregation? 

According to U.S. News & World Report, 
which published a survey of race problems 
the world over 2 weeks ago, segregation exists 
“in almost every place where color difer- 
ences exist.” 
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In most of the so-called “emerging na- 
tions“ of Africa, that magazine concluded, 
blacks have the whites on the run, and 
slavery is not unknown. 

In Kenya, for example, a 165,000-member 
Indian minority lives completely apart from 
both whites and biacks and there is little 
Mixing among the 50 or more black tribes. 
In Africa's biggest country, the Sudan, both 
racial and religious segregation ls practiced. 

In Russia and its satellites, Moslems, Jews, 
and other racial and religious minorities are 
Persecuted. Christians and Jews in Egypt 
@nd Arabs in Israel are “second-class citi- 
Zens.” In British Guiana, East Indians and 
Negroes cre fighting a civil war, 

Throughout Asia, the Chinese people are 
Confronted with discrimination in almost 
every land. A few years ago, for example, 
Indonesia imposed a ban on all alien traders 
Outside of the main cities. The result was 
the closing of 300,000 village shops and the 
emigration of 40,000 Chinese merchants. 

The most glaring example of segregation 
exists in India, where 60 million “untouch- 
ables“ are held almost in bondage and 
poverty by the caste system. Yet India is 
the world's foremost. moralizer on the race 
Problem, constantly condemning other na- 
tions and leading the current drive in the 
U.N. to crack down on South Africa. 

Will the U.N. boycott or blockade Kenya, 
the Sudan, Russia, Egypt, Israel, British 
Guiana, Indonesia, or India? Certainly not. 

But when the job is done in South Africa, 
and then perhaps in Portuguese Angola, are 
We certain that the U.N.’s guns won't be 
trained next on segregated areas of the 
United States? 

If that day ever comes, we hope the U.N.’s 
Commissars will have the good sense to at- 
tack our worst problem area first by setting 
Up the initial blockade around Harlem—Just 
a stone's throw from its own glass house 
On the East River, 


K.’s Good Humor Ominous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr.DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, num- 
erous predictions are being made and 
Views expressed on the import of the par- 

nuclear test ban which Mr. Harri- 
Man has just completed negotiating in 

Oscow. 

The entire matter of the practicality 
of negotiating with the Communist rulers 
is open to question. The Knoxville Jour- 
Nal, in its issue of July 16, carried a 

ely commentary on this question. 
Under leave granted to insert it at this 
point into the RECORD: 
K.'s Goop Humor OMINOUS 

Press reports from Moscow are of a nature 
to justify the greatest concern on the part 
ot U.S. citizens as to the future security of 
this country. If the American people had 

told, or had had any way of finding 
Out, about the disastrous agreements being 
Mace during and subsequent to World War 
by the late F.D.R., they would have gone 
into mourning even as they celebrated what 
they thought was a victory in World War IT. 
Actually, those agreements entered into by a 
Sick President provided the basis and laid 
the groundwork for Russian power which has 
Dlagued us ever aince. 
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Thus news that representatives of our 
Government and of Britain met the Russian 
negotitaors, including Khrushchev, in a spirit 
of optimism and high humor on all 
sides is a frightening thing of itself. 

Certainly no student of Communism's his- 
tory will be misled by an outer show of good 
will on the part of Khrushchev and his men. 
Sensible people will keep in mind the num- 
ber of times in which the Communist atti- 
tude has turned from lovingkindness to 
savagery within a flick of an eyelash. 

When the Reds are apparently in a good 
humor—that is the time to suspect a new 
booby trap. 


Labor’s Hypocritical Stand on Right 
To Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is just a 
little disgusting to behold the crocodile 
tears some labor leaders are shedding 
over the civil rights issue. We listen to 
the words of George Meany and Walter 
Reuther and others spouting about every 
man's right to work and no man should 
be denied the right to a job, and then 
look at the record. 

These same people demand that no 
man be allowed to work without paying 
dues to a union. How hypocritical can 
they be? 

It may be well for the Negroes to check 
the real motives of some of those who 
are shouting loudest today as the cham- 
pions of civil rights, Alas, I fear the 
Negro cause is being used by Mr. Meany 
and company to cover up their own mis- 
deeds in the denial of human rights, and 
by the President and his political. ma- 
chine only in the interest of votes. Be- 
fore they reap the full reward of betrayal 
Negroes should reconsider the wisdom of 
violent demonstrations, appeals to preju- 
dice, and reliance on false promises in 
favor of a government of law which is 
the only sure protection for all people. 

The hypocrisy of labor is shown in the 
following editorial, “Labor's Equality,“ 
from the Dallas Morning News of 
July 23: 


LABOR'S EQUALITY 


“Surely every American,” says AFL-CIO 
president, George Meany, “is entitled to be 
Judged on his own, on the basis of his ability” 
in seeking a job. Mr. Meany, of course, is 
right. But there is a vast gulf between what 
is right and what can be done to achieve it. 

The solution proposed by Mr. Meany—a 
Federal “fair employment practices” law 
which he advocated the other day in testi- 
mony before the House judiciary subcom- 
mittee—js not the answer. It is doubtful 
that such a law would end discrimination in 
employment opportunities. It is probable 
that It would endanger essential freedoms of 
management and labor alike. 

Mr, Meany candidly admitted that he 
would like such a law enacted "to help us do 
what we want to do—mop up those areas of 
discrimination which persist in our own 
Tanks,” 

In other words, Mr. Meany can't clean his 
own house, He wants the Government to do 
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the job for him and to saddle management 
with a large share of the blame for what- 
ever discrimination persists. 

If a fair-employment-practices law were 
enacted by Congress, probably any employer 
would be subject to fine, imprisonment, long 
and costly litigation or, at the least, consid- 
erable harassment whenever a job applicant 
is rejected for employment and decides that 
he has been discriminated against for race, 
sex, religion or color—depending on the 
statute’s provisions. 

Discrimination is easy to charge but dif- 
cult to prove. Unforunately, a large share 
of the burden of proof would be borne by 
the defendant. 

Even if an employer were acquitted of the 
charge of discrimination, he would suffer 
considerable loss of time and money in court. 
What is worse, he could be haled into court 
time after time on similar charges by those 
who might itke—for whatever reason—to 
destroy or cripple his business, - 

It is especially tronic that Mr. Meany has 
made this appeal for a Federal law prohibit- 
ing discrimination in hiring. His unlon and 
most others long have insisted upon thou- 
sands of discriminatory clauses in their con- 
tract arrangements with management, 

Mr. Meany is a stanch opponent of right- 
to-work laws, an advocate of the closed, 
union or agency shop. His AFL-CIO repre- 
sentatives here in Texas have just called for 
repeal of the right-to-work law in this state. 

Could anything be more hypocritical? Is 
it any worse to discriminate against a job 
applicant because of his race, sex, religion 
or color than to discriminate against him 
because he doesn't carry a union card in his 
pocket? That is exactly what the AFL-CIO 
and other unions do in 30 States which have 
no right-to-work laws. 

Mr. Meany’s high-sounding statement 
that in seeking employment “every American 
Is entitled to be Judged on his own, on the 
basis of his abillty’—has a hollow ring. 
when you understand that under his breath 
the AFL-CIO leader must have whispered 
the qualifier, “provided, of course, that the 
job applicant pays tribute to the union and 
possesses its card.” 

In the vernacular of Mr. Meany and his 
friends, All men are created equal, but some 
are more equal than others.” 


The American Flag in Hong Kong 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, in a 
fine patriotic specch before the Rotary 
Club of Hong Kong on July 2, 1963, Mr. 
John A, Lacey of the American Consulate 
vividly describes the history of our flag 
in that great port city. The sentiments 
expressed in this talk add to our appre- 
ciation of the flag and to our knowl- 
edge of American history in Hong Kong. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude this excellent speech in the REC- 
ORD: 

Tue AMERICAN Flad IN Hons Kono 
(By John A. Lacey, Deputy Principal Officer, 
American Consulate General) 

Those of us who live and work in a for- 
elgn land are apt to become more conscious 
of our national flag than is our fellow citizen 
who remains in his native place, At least 
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that has been my experience, and since com- 
ing to Hong Kong I have become more con- 
scious of the American flag as well as the 
part it has played in the history of the col- 
ony. That is why I welcome the opportunity 
to speak today on behalf of the American 
members of our Rotary Club on the subject 
of the American flag in Hong Kong. 

Several of us have wanted to contribute 
a new Stars and Stripes to replace this 
American flag behind me which is sadly worn 
and somewhat out of date, lacking as it does 
two stars, The new banner which we present 
is a rather special flag, which only a fort- 
night ago flew over the Capitol dome of the 
Congress of the United States of America. 
It is appropriate that this gesture be sched- 
uled on the eve of the Fourth of July when 
Americans celebrate their Day of National 
Independence. 

Americans sometimes speak of flag wav- 
ers“ to refer to overenthusiastic patriots who 
like to make flowery, Fourth of July speeches. 
I do not propose to wave the flag today. 
But neither do I share the sentiment of a 
certain U.S. Congressman who in 1794 
scoffed at a congressional debate over the 
design of the new national emblem, which 
he ridiculed as “a consummate piece of 
frivolity.” Another Representative argued 
that the flag could not be changed every 
time a new State was added to the Union, 
in part because it was too expensive to keep 
making new ones. “Let the flag be perma- 
nent,“ he declared. Actually it was not until 
1912 that the size and design of the American 
flag were standardized. 

Among many explanations about the sym- 
bolism of the Stars and Stripes, I recall read- 
ing the words attributed to the first Presi- 
dent of the United States, George Wash- 
ington, who reportedly said: 

“We take the stars from heaven, the red 
from our mother country, separating it by 
white stripes, thus showing that we have 
separated from her, and the white stripes 
shall go down to posterity representing lib- 
erty." 

What I didn't know until recently was that 
the design of the red and white stripes was 
inspired by the flag of the British East 
India Co., which in those days was trading 
with the American Colonies along the Atian- 
tic coast, as well as with India, Canton, and 
Macau. 

The general description of the flag which 
Congress authorized in 1777—with 13 stars 
and 13 stripes to symbolize the unity of the 
13 States—left much to the imagination of 
the flagmaker. During the American Revo- 
lution, a number of different banners were 
used, including some which retained the 
Union Jack as part of their design. One fa- 
mous emblem—the one, incidentally, carried 
by the Minute Men—showed a colled rattle- 
snake and bore the worning, “Don't Tread 
on Me.” Another from the maritime colony 
of Rhode Island bore a blue anchor under 
the word “Hope.” 

For some time, Americans added a new 
star and a new stripe to the flag every time 
a new State entered the Union. By 1704 
the total had reached 15 stars and 15 stripes. 
This was the flag which, in 1814, was “so 
gallantly streaming” over Fort McHenry when 
Francis Scott Key wrote the American na- 
tional anthem, the “Star-Spangled Banner." 

When five more States entered the Union 
in 1818, it clearly became impossible to add 
more stripes, One Member of Congress 
wrote: “If the Union keeps on increasing 
at its present rate, you will soon find that the 
tallest pine in the forests of Maine will not 
be high enough to serve as a flagstaff.” 
Congress then decided to reduce the number 
of stripes back to the original 13 but 
to continue to add a star for each State. 
The most recent change, adding a 50th star 
for the entrance of the State of Hawali, oc- 
curred on July 4, 1960. 
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It is, I suggest, a remarkable fact that 
50 free and independent States—each with 
a distinct history and its own separate pow- 
ers—all freely pledge allegiance to the flag" 
and to the Republic for which it 
stands, one Nation under God, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.” 

True to our revolutionary tradition, we 
are striving as we never have before to ad- 
vance civil rights for all citizens, regardless 
of race, creed or color; and the very fact that 
our national energies are focused on this 
issue is in itself a sign of our determination 
that decisive progress shall be made. 

The American fiag, like the Republic itself, 
therefore has been a changing, dynamic 
symbol interwoven with the history of our 
mother country. Americans in Hong Kong 
have been a part of that history, and nothing 
illustrates the case better than the pictures 
of American flags which are visible in many 
old prints and paintings of Canton, Macau, 
and early Hong Kong. One that I am 
particularly fond of was called to my atten- 
tion by Mr. J. R. Jones of the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Bank. This picture, dated 1846, 
shows the building of the American consul- 
ate which then stood at the corner of Aber- 
deen Street and Hollywood Road not far from 
the Central Market. The scene has a calm 
serenity with none of the hustle and bustle 
of present day Hong Kong. Except for the 
Stars and Stripes flying over this lovely old 
building, there is nothing in the picture to 
suggest that is was the residence of our 
merchant consul in Hong Kong, Mr. F. T. 
Bush, who followed our first representative 
here, Mr. Thomas W. Waldron. 

The first American vessel in these waters 
was the Empress of China, which arrived 
in Canton in 1784. Aboard this vessel was 
a supercargo named Samuel Shaw, who be- 
came the first American consul in Canton 
in 1786. A brisk ‘trade quickly developed 
and by 1789, the first year of the Presidency 
of George Washington, there were 15 
American vessels in the Canton anchorage 
at Whampoa, loading teas, silks, and china- 
ware. 

Hong Kong, of course, had not yet become 
a Colony, but Hong Kong waters were well 
known to American sea captains, one of 
whom, Captain Kendrick of the Lady Wash- 
ington, was probably the first foreigner to 
describe the harbor of Aberdeen, which he 
called “Port Independence.” According to 
Mr, Jack Braga, to whom I am indebted to 
this information, the American skipper des- 
cribes the harbor in some detail and goes on 
to mention that “We found the inhabitants 
very civil, and were daily on shore at the 
villages, and following in the interior parts 
of the islands.” This Yankee skipper, writ- 
ing in February 1793, was probably the first 
westerner to use the name “Hong Kong.” 

By the time that Hong Kong formally be- 
came Hong Kong, American merchants, mis- 
sionaries, and sailors had become a responsi- 
ble, though small, part of the life of the 
colony. An American was a founder of the 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, whose 
founding committee of 1864 included Amer- 
ican, British, Danish, German, Indian (Par- 
see), and Jewish members. Mr. J. R. Jones 
has also pointed out to me that Americans 
served on the board for many yeara and, at 
various times until the 1890's, held the office 
of chairman of the bank. Presumably these 
Yankees were clever businessmen, but I won- 
der what prompted them to sell out their 
interests in that estimable institution, 

A still earlier venture by Americans in 
Hong Kong—in this case a religious one— 
was the building of Hong Kong's first Pro- 
testant Chapel which was dedicated on 
Queen's Road in 1842 by the American Bap- 
tist Board of Missions. In that same year 
the already famous Morrison School was 
transferred from Macau to Hong Kong, un- 
der the directorship of an American, S. R. 
Brown, who with other Americans taught 
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Chinese students who later pursued their 
studies in America Including Yung Wing 
and Wong Shing, the latter returning to 
Hong Kong In later years to be nominated 
to the legislative council. 

This kind of cultural interchange, among 
Chinese, British and other nationalities be- 
came a vital and lasting part of the cosmo- 
politan life of the colony and not a few 
Americans contributed to it. One of whom 
Iam particularly proud was Dr. Mary Fulton, 
a medical missionary from my home town of 
Ashland, Ohio, who traveled to Hong Kong 
in 1894 and helped found the first modern 
schools for nursing and for the blind in 
south China. She also taught at the Can- 
ton school of medicine and one of her stu- 
dents was Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 

Already well known as a commercial center 
of south China, Hong Kong for Americans 
was also becoming a cultural crossroads 
where science and technology were exchanged 
freely for wisdom and knowledge. 

Americans have also added to the lighter 
side of Hong Kong life, not the least impor- 
tant pleasure being the ice which Yankee 
merchantmen carried from North America 
to Ice House Street where it was sold in 
the 1840's at about 6 cents a pound delivered. 
Although ice was very much prized by my 
lord and lady, business was not always good 
as was indicated by the following editorial 
which commiserited with the ice merchant 
as follows: 

“He tells his readers that they cannot ex- 
pect men to go on losing money bringing in 
ice, then artfully coaxes them. If the said 
spirited men should stop bringing in ice, 
then * * * it will necessitate a deprivation 
of cool beer * * * and to their lady friends 
of ices, Blanc Mange, and all the other de- 
licacies ladies delight in.” 

The history books are studded with refer- 
ences to the American fleet which began 
calling here regularly more than a century 
ago to the apparent satisfaction of the sailors 
and to many who greeted them, including 
the British tars in the harbor at the time. 
Thus a notice of July 4, 1851 tells us that 
the British fleet fired a salute on American 
Independence Day bespeaking the tolerant 
cosmopolitan nature of the colony. In 
1870 the U.S.S. Colorado invited the entire 
foreign community abroad to commemorate 
the birthday of George Washington and to 
enjoy what the press described as the “sump- 
tuous hospitality of the U.S. Navy.” 

It has been sald that the American and 
British are two great peoples separated only 
by a common language. Since each side un- 
derstands the other all too easily, little that 
we do or say is overlooked, and there has 
been more than one occasion in the annals 
of Hong Kong's history when familiarity 
falled to produce understanding. One such 
instance occurred in 1869, when the small 
American community found the grandstand 
at the races too uncomfortable for their lik- 
ing and marched out in a body to sit in a 
private pavilion owned by Russell & Co., one 
of the largest American firms. Our British 
cousins took exception to this snobbery, and 
a history book informs us solemnly that “this 
gesture was much frowned upon.” 

I would like to end this talk on a happier 
note, and it is fair to do so because the rela- 
tions between America and Hong Kong more 
often than not have been congenial and co- 
operative. Today, when Americans share 
with all other nationalities a desire to assist 
Hong Kong in meeting its social problems. 
it is heartwarming to recall that in 1872. 
when news of the great Chicago fire reached 
the Colony, many social events were held to 
raise relief funds for the victims, the most 
notable being a concert by the German Club. 

The American flag at that time had 36 
stars, and still more stars were to be added in 
quick succession because America was ex- 
panding rapidly and richly. But America 
was grateful to accept this expression of sym- 
pathetic assistance, 
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What Americans have learned in Hong 
Kong, as much as any place in the Common- 
Wealth, is that there has been a long 
basis of understanding between our two 
Countries,” as President Kennedy stated upon 
leaving London only last Sunday. In Hong 
Kong also we have become better acquainted 
with the Chinese people, whose fortitude in 
the face of adversity, enterprise, good humor, 
and tolerance of human frailty are all quali- 
tles that Americans very much admire. 

International understanding and tolerance, 
as much as trade and commerce, have in fact 
been hallmarks of Hong Kong’s humid, some- 
times harried, and occasionally humorous 
history; and Americans have played a small 
but continuing and usually constructive role 
in this history. Even before the Colony was 
Created, the American flag was flying freely 
in Hong Kong waters alongside the flags of 
Other nations, and we trust this will be ever 
BO. 


Which brings me to my last observation, 
and that is that the people of Hong Kong 
and America, despite vicissitudes, usually 
have stood together as closely as do the 
Several national fings which we see here today, 
United with the flag of Rotary International. 
We American members of Hong Kong Rotary 
take pride in being a part of the interna- 
tlonal community endeavor for which the 
club stands. 

And you will forgive us, Iam sure, for our 
Silent pride in our national flag,. whose his- 
tory—whose very design—has drawn much 
from the unfolding drama of Hong Kong. It 
ls with this thought that Guy Harden and 
Johnny Shoemaker, on behalf of all American 

now present to the Club today a 
new Stars and Stripes, 


Lions Club Urges Bellringing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the sentiment and purpose of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 25, adopt- 
ed by the Senate and the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives last month, urging observ- 
ance of the anniversary of the signing 
ot the Declaration of Independence by 
the ringing of bells throughout the coun- 
try at 2 p.m. July 4, added a new and 
Most fitting feature to this year’s cel- 
bration of this greatest of all American 
holidays, 

The Lions Club of Sedalia, Mo., is said 

have been the first civic organization 
in the United States to come forward 
With an endorsement of this manner of 

ance, which they did by resolution 
shortly after the legislation was intro- 
duced in the Senate. This project of the 
a club, spearheaded by Lion D. 
Kelly Scruton, was later endorsed by the 
tate Convention of Lions International 
Clubs of the State of Missouri. Kelly 
cruton, a man of inexhaustable energy 
and outstanding talent in working for 
Civic and patriotic objectives, personally 
Carried the Missouri “Make Freedom 
lly Ring” resolution to the June 
Lions International Convention in Mi- 
ami, Fla. 


Having mounted a chrome-plated belt 
atop his appropriately decorated auto- 
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mobile, he was successful in securing per- 
mission to drive it in the big convention 
parade down Collins Avenue—which fo- 
cused international attention on this 
patriotic project, dedicated to freedom. 
On the return trip to Sedalia, Mr. and 
Mrs. Scruton visited on Capitol Hill, 
where my colleague Senator STUART 
Symincton and I had the great pleasure 
of introducing them to a number of Sen- 
ators and others. 

Mr. President, I am proud of the lead- 
ing role played by the Lions Interna- 
tional Clubs of the State of Missouri, 
and particularly the Lions Club of Se- 
dalia, Mo., in drawing national and in- 
ternational attention to this manner of 
observance. They have done much to 
“make freedom really ring.” 

I now ask unanimous consent that the 
May 8, 1963, resolution of the Sedalia 
Lions Club as further approved by the 
Missouri State convention, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, together 
with a related editorial from the Sedalia 
(Mo.) Democrat. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcond, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas July 4, 1777 the Liberty Bell first 
rang in observance of American independence 
and freedom; and 

Whereas all Americans should be continu- 
ously aware of our heritage of independence 
and freedom; and 

Whereas bellringing is symbolic in our 
country of the joy of freedom and inde- 
pendence; Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Lions Club of Sedalia, Mo., 
That we join in inaugurating a great new na- 
tional observance of American Independence 
and we do urge that on July 4, 1963, all bells 
on churches, schools, government buildings, 
and all other buildings, peal across the land 
in enthusiastic celebration of American In- 
dependence Day. 

J. L. Van WAGNER, Ja., 
President. 
Attest: 
Joun FIEDLER, 
Secretary, 

Be it further 

Resolved by the Lions International Club 
of the State of Missouri Multiple District 26, 
at its State Convention assembled in Kansas 
City, Mo. on the 11th day of May 1963, That 
the resolution here presented by the Sedalia 
Lions Club of Sedalia, Mo., unanimously 
adopted at its meeting in Sedalia, Mo., on 
Wednesday, May 8, 1963 be adopted by the 
Lions International Club of Missouri; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Lions International 
Clubs of Missouri do recommend to Lions In- 
ternational that the same resolution be 
adopted and spread on its minutes at the In- 
ternational Convention. 

RICHARD HEPPER, 
Chairman, State Council of Missouri 
Governors. 


Attest: 
G, H. Warre, 
Secretary. 


[From the Sedalia (Mo.) Democrat, 
May 17, 1963] 
Lions Unen BELLRINGING 


A movement is sweeping the country to 
inaugurate a new national observance of 
American independence. It Is a proposal for 
communitywide ringing of bells at a given 
time on July 4. 

Quick to respond to this is the Sedalia 
Lions Club which initiated a resolution to 
join in and encourage this nationwide plan 
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as symbolic of freedom and independence. 
Subsequently this group sponsored adoption 
of a similar resolution at the Missouri dis- 
trict convention in Kansas City and also pro- 
poses to present it for adoption at the inter- 
national conyention in Miami, Fla., in June, 

This gesture is typical of the Lions Club's 
primary cooperation in so many fields of com- 
munity activities, 

The bellringing project should tend to re- 
new citizen awareness of our heritage of free- 
dom on Independence Day. Any proposal 
that can accomplish this objective is laudable 
but, may we say, not easy. To make it suc- 
ceed much promotion is required. We know 
the Lions Club will not be remiss in this re- 
spect. They understand the meaning of pro- 
motion which has made so many ot their 
projects successful. 

Although the bellringing idea is something 
new, we wish the Lions or any other group 
would help revive public interest also in dis- 
play of the American flag not only on July 4, 
but on all other patriotic occasions such as 
Memoria! Day, Flag-Day, Labor Day, Veterans’ 
Day, and other recognized holidays. 

Display of the flag in peacetime has well 
nigh become a forgotten obligation, Only a 
bloody war seems to bring desire to unfurl 
Old Glory. 

Undoubtedly the bellringing project which 
the Lions Club endorses will bring resurgence 
of patriotic emotions which have been too 
impassive too long. 

Let's swell this sentiment on bellringing 
day, July 4, and on other occasions, by dis- 
playing the American fiag in front of our 
homes and business places. 


The Late John Hamlin Folger 
SPEECH 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish at this time to join with my 
colleague, Representative RALPH SCOTT, 
of the Fifth District of North Carolina, 
in paying tribute to a former colleague, 
the late John Hamlin Folger. 

During John Folger’s tenure in Con- 
gress it was my pleasure to serve with 
him on the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. It was also my pleas- 
ure to have served with his late brother, 
Alonzo Dillard Folger, 

John Folger was elected to the 77th 
Congress in a special election to fill the 
vacancy caused by the untimely death of 
his brother. He was reelected to the 
78th, 79th, and 80th Congresses, serving 
from June 14, 1941, to January 3, 1949. 

He was a man of sincerity, a distin- 
guished public servant, and one who 
commanded the respect of all who came 
in contact with him. He was endowed 
with those characteristics which qualify 
one for leadership. He had an under- 
standing of all men, whether they 
worked on the land, in their overalls, in 
the factories, or in ve ig a 
the countinghouses, And a! 
he was ready to listen to their problems 
with a sympathetic heart. 

He has gone to his reward. But he 
leaves behind to his loved ones and to 
his friends an inspiration that will be 
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part of our lives for as long as we shall 
live. 

I extend to the family my heartfelt 
sympathy. 


People Pay for Sending Their Money 
on a Round Trip to Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the down- 
right foolishness of Federal aid is ex- 
posed in the following column written 
for the Dallas Morning News by Ken 
Thompson, editorial staff writer. It is 
interesting to note that $8.7 billion could 
be saved by the American taxpayers if 
we stopped the crazy practice of sending 
our money to Washington and back, of 
course, this is the means employed to 
control State government, State and lo- 
cal activities, the lives of the people by 
the Federal Government: 

PepreraL Arp Is Nor Madre 
(By Ken Thompson) 

Federal aid, money from Washington, 
“something for nothing! —it all seems like 
magic. But it isn’t. When politicians tell 
you, as Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH did re- 
cently, that the Federal Government's spend- 
ing is vital to the economy of individual 
States—YarBorovucH maintained that Fed- 
eral funds spent in Texas were more im- 
portant to the State's economy than the 
combined produce from crops and livestock 
or the total benefit of oil and gas—they are 
not telling the real facts. 

Federal funds are not manufactured in 
Washington. They are collected from States 
in the form of taxes. And as far as Texas 
is concerned, we're paying more than we're 
getting. 

Tax Foundation, a rellable research organi- 
zation, has just published significant ma- 
terial on this subject. According to its estl- 
mates, the people of Texas pay $1.03 for 
every $1.00 in Federal grants returned to 
Texas 


In fiscal 1962, Texas contributed an esti- 
mated $396 million in taxes as its share of 
Federal grants-in-aid programs, and $383,- 
600,000 was returned to Texas under various 
grant programs. 

These estimates do not include the costs 
to Texas of administering the programs or 
the amount of matching funds which the 
State had to raise to qualify for the grants, 
or the considerable cost of collecting and 
disbursing the money on its way to Wash- 
ington and back, 

If these costs were included, Texans would 
be losing a good deal more than 3 cents on 
the dollar for Federal-aid j 

But even at that, we're a lot luckier than 
some States. Delaware, for example, pays 
$2.12 for every dollar it gets back. New Jer- 
sey pays $1.80, Connecticut $1.64, New York 
$1.52, Iowa $1.44, and Illinois 81.34. 

Of course, some States receive more money 
from Washington than they have contrib- 
uted. Alaska, for example, receives a dollar 
for every 19 cents it spends. Vermont pays 
only 35 cents to get back a dollar, South 
Dakota pays 39 cents, Louisiana 44 cents, 
Wyoming 45 cents, Mississippi 46 cents, Ar- 
kansas 48 cents, and Alabama and North Da- 
kota each pay 50 cents. 

Texas is 1 of 17 States which more 
than they receive. These 17 9 tax 
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burden of $5,324 million to support Federal- 
aid programs, but receive §4,162,600,000 in 
return. That's a $1.28 cost for every $1 
received. 

What is interesting is that these 17 
States—including Texas—have 64 percent of 
the Nation’s population and 280 seats in the 
House of Representatives, almost a two-thirds 
majority. 

It is easy to understand why Congressmen 
from Alaska, Vermont, South Dakota, Louisi- 
ana, Wyoming, Mississippi, Arkansas, Ala- 
bama, North Dakota and other States which 
are getting a “bargain” on Federal aid con- 
tinue to vote for these programs. 

But the 64 percent of the Members of 
Congress—who represent States which are 
not getting a bargain—ought to screen care- 
fully and eliminate the nonessentials. 

Another interesting fact brought out by 
Tax Foundation is that 85 out of every $6 
collected for Federal-aid programs are re- 
turned to the same States from which they 
were collected. 

Although we don't agree with the theory 
of redistributing the wealth, we could un- 
derstand Washington’s role in grant pro- 
grams if most of the money were being taken 
from some States to be used in others. If 
that were the case, obviously the Federal 
Government would have to handle the 
money, 

But that is not the case. More than 83 
percent of Federal-aid money ls merely mak- 
ing a round trip to Washington—and that 
round trip doesn’t come cheap. Next year, 
Federal-aid programs are expected to cost 
910.4 billion, 

If that portion of these programs which 
does not change hands—except for the trip 
to Washington and back—were deleted from 
the 1964 budget, $8.7 billion could be saved 
in Federal spending. And that would go a 
long way toward eliminating the projected 


1964 deficit of nearly $12 billion. 


France Leaps Into Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
June 17 issue of Aviation Week & Space 
Technology, Mr. Robert Hotz has written 
an editorial entitled “France Leaps Into 
Space.” This article is provocative and 
deserves the attention of the Members of 
this body: 

France Leaps INTO SPACE 
(By Robert Hotz) 

Last week at Le Bourget we saw France leap 
into space with a program aimed at estab- 
lishing itself as the third major force in the 
development of space technology, surpassed 
only by the United States and the Soviet 
Union, The French space program -has been 
developing swiftly during the past 18 months. 
But the full scope and pace of this effort be- 
came évident to foreign observers only after 
a startling exhibit of French space tech- 
nology at the 25th International Air and 
Space Show and a special presentation of the 
program's full detalls by top officials. Gas- 
ton Palewski, cabinet minister for nuclear 
and space research, and Prof, Jean Coulomb, 
director of the new French space research 
agency (CNES), headed this group. 

Although the collection of modern aircraft 
at Le Bourget was, as always, superb, it was 
the evidence of the major French drive into 
space that dominated this show—even to the 
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changing of its name to include space along 
with aeronautics. The French decision to 
lead Western Europe into space stems direct- 
ly from President Charles de Gaulle's intui- 
tive understanding that any nation hoping 
to survive in the modern world must de- 
velop its own capability across the entire 
spectrum of key technologies (AW June 10, 
p. 21). Evidence of just how important 
President de Gaulle regards aerospace tech- 
nology as a foundation of modern France 
came at Le Bourget when he stretched a 
scheduled hour-long visit to the show into 
2% hours, including a 35-minute detailed in- 
spection of the excellent NASA space exhibit. 
His visit was spiced with numerous specific 
questions on detalis of U.S. space projects 
depicted at the show. This personal in- 
terest is reinforced by his decision to fund 
space research across major key areas in the 
space technology spectrum, plus an opera- 
tional program for 6 French satellites, at 
same time adding key funds to French aero- 
nautical programs to keep their export mo- 
mentum rolling, These French moves in the 
aerospace field have been almost exactly the 
opposite of those taken recently by the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain, where a once- 
superb technology in aeronautics has been 
allowed to deteriorate and far too little effort 
has been devoted to pushing into these tech- 
nologies: nuclear, electronics and space tech- 
nology. We predict that these government 
decisions on the new technologies will have 
a major effect on the relative roles of these 
countries in the leadership of Western Eu- 
rope in the not-too-distant future. 

In its currently emerging character, the 
French national space program is organized 
basically after the U.S. pattern in regard to 
relations with the military, industry and 
scientific community and universities. In- 
deed, it has been greatly assisted by the 
United States through training of French 
engineers in satellite technology at NASA's 
Goddard Space Flight Center, and by pro- 
viding the initial Aerobee and Scout boosters 
plus launch facilities at Wallops Island and 
the Pacific Missile Range during the interim 
before the French facilities become fully 
operational. France also is extending the 
international scope of its space program 
under bilateral agreements with India and 
Argentina involving boosters and scientific 
instrumentation. It appears inevitable that 
as the French space capability develops, its 
industry will become the source of hard- 
ware for many nations interested in their 
space sciences programs who prefer not to 
depend on the United States and cannot get 
help from the Soviet Union. Just as it did so 
well in developing its postwar aircraft in- 
dustry from the ashes of World War II. 
France is carefully planning its space pro- 
gram to avoid duplicating major efforts by 
the United States and Russia, such as 
manned space flight, and is concentrating on 

gaps left by those programs’ scien- 
tific explorations. 

The prime reason for the success achieved 
with postwar French aircraft in export 
markets was the unique character of their 
products, which filled gaps left by U.S, and 
British aircraft and engines. The French 
Space program, as now planned, appears to 
be aimed initially at developing basic knowl- 
edge and operational capability in satellite 
technology. Not until this capability is 
achieved do the French plan to branch out 
in new directions with contributions to space 
sciences based on Prof. J. E. Blamont’s work 
with upper-atmosphere atomic hydrogen. 

Meanwhile, the French industry, as it did 
a decade ago with supersonic aircraft tech- 
nology, is working hard on developing a broad 
capability in the most modern techniques 
related to all areas of space technology. 
Many foreign observers at the French space 
pavilion were surprised to see more than a 
dozen traditional aviation firms exhibiting 
space work ranging from glass-wound rocket 
casings with integral liners, inertial guidance 
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ystems, plasma-jet engines and small nu- 
Clear power sources to satellite structures, 
Advanced space instrumentation, communi- 
Cations techniques and lasers. 

Although France is developing its own 
Space program and the required industrial 
Support under a basic national policy, Profes- 
tor Coulomb made it clear that France will 
Continue to participate in and cooperate with 
the joint European space efforts now being 
organized through ELDO and ESRO. How- 
ever, he was equally emphatic that France 
does not intend to be slowed to the pace of 

organizations in development of its 
Own capabilities. Wherever possible, French 
Contributions to these joint efforts would be 
handling a complete program on their own 
Within the framework of the ESRO objectives 
rather than just contributing segments to 
the overall program as is currently being 
done in the ELDO booster program. None of 
the top French space leaders appear to be 
Underestimating the magnitude of the tech- 
nical, financial and political problems in- 
Yolyed in putting the tricolor into orbit. 
The French industry is having to pay heavily 
for much of the technical knowledge it needs 
Tor its push into space, just as it faced the 
Painful but necessary cost of tooling for pro- 
duction of supersonic aircraft at a time when 
affiuent nations quailed at this cost. 

Paying this price a decade ago gave France 
the European leadership in the supersonic 
era of aviation. The French again appear 
Prepared to meet whatever cost may be nec- 
“ssary to lead Europe in the space age. An- 
other indication of how the French are view- 

thelr space effort as a long-term invest- 
Ment is the program organized under the 
direction of Gen. Robert Aubiniere, technical 
of CNES, to educate French techni- 
dal students in construction and firing of 
man research rockets, while also providing 
facilities and supervision for these firings 
With maximum safety. France obviously is 
Telying on its next generation to carry the 
load in its space exploration. 
v At Le Bourget the large white dome of the 

S. space exhibit stands next to the long, 

silhouette of France's first space boost- 
the three-stage Dinmant—creating an 
tect, as Professor Coulomb noted, of an 
Orienta! mosque. The U.S. exhibit was 
truly impressive for the technical matu- 
rity and breadth of effort it expressed as 
Proof of progress achieved since its initial 
Pace exhibit here 2 years ago. The French 
exhibit refiects the youthful surge of enthu- 
and determination that characterized 

the U.S. exhibit 2 years ago. In comparing 
two it Is easy to see how much can be 
plished when pioneering spirit and 
Political support run strong. Hopefully, the 
Prench-American space mosque at Le Bour- 
Set will endure as a symbol of the extraor- 
achievements that are possible in ex- 

g man's horizon when strong national 
abilities are blended in realistic interna- 

Onal technical cooperation. 


Immigration Changes Advisable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 


. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, a revi- 

n of our immigration laws is des- 

Perately needed. It is ironic that a great 

is Prosperous democracy such as ours 

æ: unable to accommodate the thousands 
ho wish to emigrate here. 
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In the Wednesday, July 24, 1963, is- 
sue of the Daily Journal of Elizabeth, 
N. J., there is a perceptive editorial, en- 
titled Immigration Changes Advisable,” 
dealing with President Kennedy's pro- 
posed revisions of .the quota system, 
which Representative EMANUEL CELLER, 
Democrat, of New York, has incorpo- 
rated into H.R. 7700—the administra- 
tion's proposal. 

Under unanimous consent, I included 
the editorial in the Appendix: 

IMMIGRATION CHANGES ADVISABLE 

Only hodge-podge attention to the general 
law and policy on immigration in the last 
10 years has prompted President Kennedy to 
recommend with justification that Congress 
discard the current quota system as “with- 
out basis in either logic or reason,” 

People in afflicted countries always look 
longingly toward the more prosperous en- 
vironment of the United States; people in 
lands subject to heavy-handed governments 
or external aggression yearn for a haven. 
Through the last century Americans have 
accepted hundreds of thousands, mainly 
from Europe because of a sterner attitude to- 
ward orientals, and practically everyone has 
been assimilated into our national fabric. 

The people of the northern countries of 
Europe no longer exhaust their quotas, but 
thousands in the Mediterranean lands and in 
the Asian subcontinent and the Orient want 
to emigrate to the United States. They are 
lured by the opportunities for improvement 
in their economic status, the broader politi- 
cal freedom, and the urge to join relatives 
or friends who preceded them and now 
prosper. 

In the program sent to Capitol Hill, more 
thought, selective thought, is given to the 
talents of those to be admitted. Preference 
would be allotted to needed skills, of which 
an endless range permeates the present age 
in industry and commerce. Then those 
with relatives already established here would 
be considered. After them the field would be 
open to any who could qualify as potential 
citizens, 

This program would be a considerable 
change, something more flexible, than the 
present arbitrary quota system, which fre- 
quently wreaks hardship on fragmented 
families. 

The President concedes that his recom- 
mendations will not eliminate all the faults 
and difficulties in the immigration system, 
but a better process for evaluating applicants 
is possible—certainly something conforming 
more to the requirements of the time. 


We're Running the Wrong Race With 
Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, in an 
address before the Air Force War College 
at Air University, Maxwell Air Force 
Base, in Montgomery, Ala., on February 
6, 1962, Dr. Walter R. Dornherser made 
some pertinent observations concerning 
our national space posture. This former 
German rocket scientist and now vice 
president and chief scientist of the Bell 
Aerosystems Co., stated that when the 
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Russians are ready they will bring war 
into space and from space back to earth. 

He warned further: 

We must be aware that they have a head 
start. They have reliable high-thrust 
boosters, accurate navigation and guidance 
systems, Today they place payloads in space 
five times heavier than ours. In a few years 
they will be able to increase this payload 
to 100 tons, and be able to rendezvous in 
space—a crucial point in military operation. 
Having resolved this decisive problem, there 
should be no major difficulty anymore in 
establishing a man-operated military system. 
They won't rest until they have obtained 
complete control of the space effort. They 
may achieve superiority in a couple of years 
while we are still arguing about the useful- 
ness of military space systems. 


Mr. Speaker, for the interest of the 
Members, and in anticipation of the 1964 
NASA authorization bill which will be 
before the House within a few days, I 
request permission to insert at this point 
in the Recorp the following article from 
the August Reader's Digest by Francis 
Vivian Drake, military editor: 

[From Reader's Digest, Aug. 1963] 
WE'RE RUNNING THE WRONG Race WITH 
RUSSIA 


Some weeks ago in Washington, D.C., a 
number of prominent politicans were asked 
this question: “What, in your view, is the 
most urgent project facing the United States 
today?” Without hesitation each named 
the moon shot, costliest—perhaps $40 billion 
can pay for it—most dramatic and most com- 
plicated program ever to be waved along with 
so much support from Congress and the 
White House, Added one Congressman: “The 
prestige of pioneering that maiden voyage 
across outer space will be incalculable. 
Whatever the cost, we've got to beat the 
Russians to the moon.“ 

The sincerity of these replies is not in 
question. What is sending shivers up the 
spines of topflight military advisers is the 
assumption (shared, due to the flamboyant 
publicity, by millions of U.S. citizens) that 
the Nation which achieves the first moon- 
landing will automatically become top dog. 

This is wildly dangerous thinking. It is 
dangerous because it ignores the warning 
that our military have tried to drive home 
to civilian planners from the very first con- 
ception of a moon shoot: that is, in lavish- 
ing our money and scientific brainpower on 
the effort to beat the Russians to the moon, 
we run the grave risk of losing the free 
world's battle for survival. 

To understand why, we must understand 
the difference between inner space and outer 
space. These two zones relate quite differ- 
ently to our security. 

Outer space engulfs the limitless reaches 
of the universe, an infinite void in which 
billions of planets and celestial bodies spin 
rhythmically. Project Apollo is beamed at 
reaching the nearest of these bodies, the 
moon, 238,800 miles away—much more by 
the curved path spacecraft must take, A 
landing on its bleak and inhospitable sur- 
face will indeed bring fame to the nation 
which first accomplishes this feat, glory 
greater even than scaling Mount Everest. 
It will be a triumph for man's indomitable 
spirit of adventure; but, from the very re- 
moteness of the moon, it can have little or 
no military consequence. 

Inner space is the term used to represent 
that belt 100 to 500 miles above us recently 
invaded by the astronauts and manmade 
satellites. Since the appearance 6 years ago 
of Sputnik I, at least 134 satellites have oc- 
cupied inner space, and 57 of them are still 
in orbit, some Russian, more American. 
Whoever is first to dominate this critical area 
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will from then on occupy the driver's seat in 
world affairs. 

The reason is this: before long, before any 
moon-landing can be achieved by either 
Russia or the United States, it will be possible 
to introduce into inner space armed satel- 
lites capable of extinguishing any country 
below in a matter of seconds. Marshal Sergei 
S. Biryuzov, commanding Russia's strategic 
rocket forces, promises categorically that 
Soviet rockets could be launched from satel- 
lites “at any desirable time and at any point 
in the satellite trajectory.” 

The danger to the free world lies in the pro- 
found difference in national objectives. The 
stated policy of the U.S. space program, as 
put forth by the President, is that it is “for 
peaceful purposes.” To that end we have 
developed weather and communications 
satellites, and have kept our sights stead- 
fastly on a moon adventure. The Russian 
effort, on the other hand, is first, last and 
unblushingly military. The Soviet Union 
is therefore racing to win inner space, the 
only element in which it is still unopposed; 
where, unlike land, air, on and beneath the 
sea, it is not confronted by formidable de- 
terrence. 

For 6 years Russian satellites have been de- 
signed with this goal in view. Four or five 
times larger than ours (astronauts can move 
around inside them), Vostoks are built spe- 
cifically for weight carrying. Already they 
can lift off, and orbit, with loads much 
heavier than any we can carry. Already 
they have contrived a rendezvous between 
two Vostoks, have shot an astronaut through 
81 consecutive orbits and placed one directly 
above both our national capital and our 
heartland, 

If this is not sufficient to ring alarm bells, 
we have Khrushchey's warning that Vostoks 
can “carry other freight than man. We 
will hold a sword of Damocles above the 
earth.” If we remain high-mindedly wedded 
to our policy of peaceful purposes, our vast 
reservoir of native horsesense drugged with 
moonshine, he may well live to see his 
prophecy fulfilled. 

What makes a reappraisal of our inner- 
space objectives of imperative concern is the 
fact that right now an atomic development 
of immense military significance is taking 
place. It is this: 

The Russians have recently achieved an 
increase in the effectiveness of nuclear ex- 
plosions so devastating that it dwarfs all 
previous records. Confirming this, our own 
atomic experts have warned that such tre- 
mendous forces, let loose above us from a 
satellite, could, in a few seconds, literally 
cremate a large part of the United States. 
There would be nothing left below, no man, 
beast, vegetation, buildings, nothing at all 
but the glare of white-hot cinders. 

In face of such a dire threat, it must come 
as a stunning shock to all thoughtful Ameri- 
cans to learn that the United States has no 
top-priority programs beamed at preventing, 
anticipating or deterring such a terrifying 
prospect. Our top priorities are all tied up 
with steamrolling through the moon shot. 
Many billions of public money, together with 
the rich cream of scientific talent, are lav- 
ished on an effort that could well be aborted 
in midstride by Soviet enterprise and realism. 

There is a crying need for a reappraisal 
of our space aims, for more specific public 
information, especially since statements from 
those highly placed in Washington are so 
contradictory that they blur rather than 
clarify our understanding. Less than a year 
ago, for instance, Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara declared that “attack 
from enemy satellites is not a very likely 
threat for the immediate future. At the 
present time we see no advantage to space- 
based systems.” 

On the other hand, Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, 
tough-minded chief of the U.S, Air Force, 
expressed a different view before the House 
Armed Services Committee: “The Russian 
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space program is entirely military. I am 
sure that space systems will come.” 

Evidently small heed was paid to Air Force 
Secretary Eugene Zuckert's expressed dissat- 
isfaction with “the tone and pace of our 
military space program,” since 8 months 
later we find C. D. Perkins, former Deputy 
Air Force Secretary for Research and Devel- 
opment, complaining that “our military 
space programs are floundering badly.” 

Unlike Americans, the people of Russia 
have no such reasons for confusion. One 
of their leading strategists, Marshal V. D. 
Sokolovsky, has summed up the situation for 
them simply and concisely: “An important 
problem now is warfare with artificial earth 
satellites, which can be launched for diverse 
reasons, even as carriers of nuclear weapons,” 

How serlous is this Russian threat? 

First, their achievement of a vast increase 
in nuclear power, which could be directed 
against us via inner space, is technically 
feasible. Scientists tell us that given enough 
raw material there is no reason why bombs 
of unlimited power cannot be made. We 
have only to look at the record. The Hiro- 
shima uranium bomb, which destroyed a 
city and caused 200,000 casualties, had a 
force of 20 kilotons—each kiloton equals 
1,000 tons of TNT. Next came the hydro- 
gen bomb, increasing the explosive factor 
of the Hiroshima weapon by 1,000 times— 
its power is reckoned in megatons, each equal 
to 1 million tons of TNT. 

Now something even more sinister has oc- 
curred. In 1961 the Russians, violating the 
test moratorium, exploded a 55- to 60- 
megaton bomb. “You do not have 50- or 100- 
megaton bombs,” exulted Khrushchev. “We 
have stronger than 100 megatons.” (That is 
more than 5,000 times the strength of the 
Hiroshima bomb.) 

Why, speculated the West, was this fan- 
tastically powerful bomb detonated? The 
answer came in a terrifying revelation by 
famed mathematician Dr. Donald G. Bren- 
nan, head of the Hudson Institute in Har- 
mon-on-Hudson, N.Y., and associate of key 
atomic-physicist Dr. Herman Kahn. 

Brennan said in part: The possibility of 
orbital weapons covers a great range. They 
could be aimed chiefly at the cities, in which 
case they would have relatively modest yields 
in the region of 1 megaton. “Another pos- 
sibility that appears much more disturbing 
would involve placing in orbit a limited 
number of devices of very large yield, a few 
of 100 megatons or more, which could be 
detonated at orbital altitude rather than 
being brought down to earth. The thermal 
effect from such a high-yield device could 
set fire to a large fraction of the continent." 

Air Force-Space Digest magazine, the 
highly informed volce of the Air Force, 
rammed home the same point: “It is pos- 
sible to place very large yield devices in or- 
bit, which have virtually instantaneous de- 
livery time. Detonated at orbital altitude, 
such a weapon could set fire to a large part 
of the United States.” 

Atomic speedup has thus reached this 
frightening climax: an aggressor nation can 
orbit satellites carrying unimaginable power, 
which can be triggered simply by a remote 
radio key. Set off above our heartland, the 
explosion would generate heat as incandes- 
cent as the sun’s—but with this difference: 
the heat would strike not from a source 
93 million miles distant, but from merely 
150 miles away, incinerating hundreds of 
thousands of square miles in a single flash 
without any possibility of warning. Preci- 
sion of target aim is no longer a factor. 

What are we going to do about it? Efforts 
to bring about an end to nuclear testing 
have been sabotaged consistently by the 
Soviet Union; so have Western efforts, initi- 
ated in 1960, to achieve the prohibition of 
all orbital weapons for mass destruction. 
Have we any alternative but to take the most 
immediate and realistic steps to protect the 
safety of the free world? 
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Here are the measures urged by military 
planners: 

Perfect a method of detecting foreign 
satellites wherever they may appear. At 
present our ballistic missile early warning 
system (BMEWS) is tied to weapons that 
might show up in northern latitudes. We 
need a globe-gridling system, scanning all 
directions and sufficiently accurate to pin- 
point a satellite so that we could send up a 
defensive vehicle to intercept it. 

Pioneer inspector satellites, poised on 
launching pads and ready to lift off within 
minutes. Our moonshot experimental fir- 
ings have been dependent on one big launch- 
ing pad, Canaveral, and curtain-raising pre- 
liminaries there have required as many as 
68 days. We must acquire the same hair- 
trigger, round-the-clock alertness that we 
have achieved with our nuclear bombers, 
missiles and submarines. 

Place human observers in inner space. 
Despite radar systems, computers and other 
electronic miracles, science has still not come 
up with anything equal to the intelligence 
and judgment of aman. The Russians have 
already pointed the way to interception by 
bringing their vostoks so close together that 
the two astronauts could actually see each 
other. The next stage must include lock-on, 
perhaps by magnetic means, and physical 
inspection of the enemy satellite. 

Achieve means of destroying, disarming or 
diverting a satellite if itis armed. In World 
War II, British pilots pioneered a means of 
diverting London-heading V-~l's, nudging 
the buzz bombs with their wingtips to 
angle them away from the target into open 
country. To destroy a satellite would be 
infinitely more subtle and complicated, but 
scientists believe that they could be de- 
stroyed by electronics or radiation or even 
be directed back to their point of origin. 

Coupled to all these precautions we must 
establish deterrence inside inner space, for- 
tifying it with armed satellites of our own 
capable of confronting an aggressor with 
matching destructive force. Deterrent 
strength is the overwhelming reason our 
bombers and missiles have been able to pre- 
serve the peace despite incessant Soviet 
threat and belligerence, 

Form a top-level space commission to rede- 
fine priorities and activate these measures 50 
that defense comes before exploration. 

It is futile to assume that the imagina- 
tion-capturing moon program will aid us 
herein. Knowledge of tremendous value 18 
being gained, but national defense against 
a hostile, racing Soviet Union has more 
urgent and exacting requirements than the 
peaceful exploration of space. 

The urgent importance of an effective in- 
ner space military program has aroused 3 
storm of controyrsy in Washington. Repre- 
sentative ROBERT WILSON, chairman of the 
Republican advisory committee for space 
and aeronautics has declared, The admin- 
istration’s negligence in military space de- 
velopment is a disastrous course for the fu- 
ture of America,” and his alarm is echoed by 
such noted Senators as Barry GOLDWATER and 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, both members of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. Nor can 
their criticisms be dismissed as partisan 
politics; as much alarm or more is being 
voiced by Democratic leaders such as Senator 
Ricuarp B. RUSSELL (chairman of the same 
committee), Senator Howarp W. Cannon, of 
the Aeronautical and Space Sclences Com- 
mittee, and Representative CHET HOLIFTELD, 
head of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

The warning of top military planners could 
hardly be more emphatic, Here is what two 
of the front-rankers have to say: Lt. Gen. 
James Ferguson, Deputy Chief of Air Force 
Research and Development, which has the 
prime responsibility for keeping ahead of 
Russia: The most lethal threat posed 
against the United States today is missiles 
through space, Space is no longer remote. 
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We wish to operate both manned and un- 
Manned systems in the near earth environ- 
Ment. Our objectives include detection, 
tracking, inspecting, and means of disabling 
hostile satellites.” Gen. Curtis E. LeMay: 
“We must not risk the danger of waiting for 
the enemy to demonstrate capability before 
we undertake development of our own. The 
visible threat requires a vigorous military 
Program.” 

Luckily, we do not have to start from 
Scratch, A military space program does 
exist. We also have a magnificent Instru- 
Ment in NASA, and we have the hard-won 
experience of our astronauts. 

The greatest practical difficulty is cost. 
The price of accelerating the military occu- 
ation of inner space would be about a bil- 
llon dollars this year, with more to follow. 
This Is far less than NASA is spending on 
Cuter space experimentation. A realloca- 
tion of funds in view of present dangers will 
Undoubtedly be necessary. 

The safety of our country and of the free 
World commands top priority, and no other 
Project, however sensational, should be al- 
lowed to compromise security. 

It is the duty of all Americans to ponder 
the words of Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., chair- 
man of MIT and adviser to the White House, 
when he surveyed the advance of missile 
tystems: ‘This is one race we dare not lose.“ 


Southern Idaho’s New Slogan: “Bonne- 
ville, Please Include Us Out” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr, SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the sixth of a series of articles on why: 
Bonneville's multimillion-dollars an- 
nual losses and areas of substantial and 
Persistent unemployment are not wanted 
in southern Idaho,” 

An outstanding American virtue of the 
past has been the average American's de- 
Sire to stand on his own two fect, to work 
for what he got and to move forward by 

own courage and ambition. I will 
admit in these days of bigger and better 
Federal handouts this virtue is becoming 
Slightly soiled, It is refreshing to find 
Areas where the people still prefer to pay 
their own way, and hang their head in 
shame when a Federal handout is forced 
Upon them. The following editorial 
from the Eastern Idaho Farmer of Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, indicates what that area 
about Interior Secretary Udall's 
unwarranted and untenable action in 
extending the Bonneville power market- 

2 area into southern Idaho: 

(From the Eastern Idaho Farmer, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, May 23, 1963} 
Ts Is Ir 

We bow our head in shame today for Idaho. 
All the while, we'd hoped that somehow 
Idaho would not be engulfed by Federal 
<i cy; that somebow Idaho would be 
Privileged to stand on her own feet; to move 

“ward by her own courage and momentum. 

And now, this week, by the single stroke 

2 a pen all of southern Idaho is enmeshed 
the gears of that public power octupus, 
the Boneville Power Administration. 

For some of us, that means cheaper power. 
For the city of Idaho. Falls, for instance, it 
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means a power saving, based on BPA rates 
delivered from Palisades generators, of more 
than $100,000 anually, we are advised. There 
are other beneficiaries, too—REA's, the in- 
dustrial plants which can qualify by use of 
a great deal of energy, other municipal users 
like Burley, possibly a few others. 

We liked things the way they were—or 
still will be until September 1. The Bureau 
of Reclamation was building our projects; 
we were paying for them. We've always paid 
for them; always expected to pay for them. 
At least that's what we thought. 

It will be different under BPA. We'll get 
cheaper power rates for current from the 
same generators that have been grinding out 
Bureau of Reclamation electricity for years. 
And by that fact, we'll join the Increasing 
brigade of those Americans who are getting 
something for nothing—or think they are. 
For Bonneville Power is a deficit operation. 
We haven't seen the 1962 operating report 
but in 1961, BPA lost 618 million. It's true 
that BPA has n credit payment backlog which 
has built up years ago when dams and power 
plants were cheaper to build and when 
BPA's rates returned a profit. But $18 mil- 
lion per year loss will whittle that down in 
nothing in short order—and then the deficits 
will be shouldered by taxpayers from coast 
to coast, Either that, or higher Bonneville 
power rates—which is what we've been told 
must never, never happen. 

Idaho, too, is well started on the tincup 
career, seeking and getting handouts from 
the U.S. Treasury. We'd hoped it would 
never happen here. But this is it. 


Mr. Speaker, not to be outdone by 
southern Idaho, eastern Oregon has ex- 
pressed a kindred opposition to tax-free 
Bonneville power. I am sure the follow- 
ing letter from a man in Homestead, 
Oreg., is indicative of the thinking of 
most Americans that the Federal power 
empire should pay taxes just like all the 
other taxpaying businesses of the Na- 
tion: 

HOMESTEAD, OREG., 
July 11, 1963. 
Representative JOHN P, SAYLOR; 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Sarton: It is indeed 
a pleasure to read of your action to define the 
territorial limits of Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration. 

I live in Oregon School District 61. which 
this current year has a budget of $651,000. 
Of that sum, 83 percent will be paid in tax 
moneys by Idaho Power Co. This, of course, 
is somewhat of an exceptional situation; 
since the power company's Brownlee and 
Oxbow power plants are situated in this 
schoo! district. 

In the city of Baker, Oreg., the school dis- 
trict will receive approximately $75,000 In 
tax moneys from Idaho Power Co. These 
figures are necessarily approximate since the 
county school board allocutes moneys on per 
pupil basis among different districts. 

Over at La Grande, Oreg., Bonneville 
Power Administration has substations and 
transmission line facilities equivalent to 
those of Idaho Power Co. in the Baker area, 
There is not one thin dime of tax money 
paid by Bonneville Power to the schools of 
La Grande, This is a crime of Bonneville 
Power. Somebody else not only earns money 
to support their deficits and build their fa- 
cilities through taxation; but also pays taxes 
to support the schools and county and city 
government in the area in which Federal 
power is sold. 

I, as a taxpayer, and the very utilities in 
competition with Bonneville Power, have to 
earn money to pay taxes to support the 
schools, and local government; and the Bon- 
neville Power Administration gets a free 
ride. 
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I feel that it is entirely too bad that 
Bonneville Power Administration is not by 
public law required to pay the same kind 
of taxes that private utilitics in its area 
are required to pay. 

Very truly yours, 
WESLEY A. KiucKHONN. 


Study Finds Gold Flow Cause Hazy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr, Speaker, the cur- 
rent expansion of the economy is near- 
ing the middle of its third year and 
areas of chronic economic stagnation 
still persist. In my judgment we will 
not be able to solve this problem if the 
Federal Reserve Board plans to pursue 
a tight-money policy. 

Every day Congress is reminded in 
some way of the need for programs to 
reverse the downward trends in the less 
prosperous areas of the country. It 
now appears highly likely that the 
House will again be given the oppor- 
tunity to vote on increasing the lending 
authority of the Area Redevelopment 
Administration. ARA was set up in 
large part to initiate a flow of capital 
into critically depressed areas, and I 
have supported that effort. 

However, Mr. Speaker, the recent ac- 
tion of the Federal Reserve in raising 
the discount rate works in exactly the 
opposite direction on the domestic econ- 
omy, and will negate much of the effec- 
tiveness of ARA. When the money sup- 
ply is tightened it is the remote, unde- 
veloped areas which are hit the hard- 
est—interest rates get higher the farther 
you get from the big money centers. 
The rise in the discount rate could, if 
not aggressively counteracted by other 
measures, take more money in the long 
run from depressed areas than the ARA 
programs will put in. 

The following article from the Wash- 
ington Post of Thursday, July 11, 1963, 
details a recent study by the Federal 
Reserve on the absence of a systematic“ 
relationship between interest rates and 
the balance of payments. I would like 
to call this article to the attention of 
my colleagues, 

From the Washington Post, July 11, 1963] 
Srupy Fixps GoLD FLOW Cause Hazy 

New Tonk, July 10.—There is no system- 
atic” relationship between interest rates or 
the availability of credit in the United States 
and the flow of money overseas, a study by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York con- 
cluded today. 

„Evidence regarding the question of 
whether international capital and gold flows 
tend to be interest-induced is becoming more 
abundant, and more confusing,” the survey 
found. 

A résumé of the study said it is difficult 
to estimate the effect of interest rates on 
capital flow because an that Is available is 
historical data which tell only about the 
past. 

“We cannot estimate precisely the respon- 
siveness of capital movements to interest- 
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rate changes,” the bank study said. His- 
torical data permit us to make generaliza- 
tions about qualitative relationships. But 
on the basis of evidence currently available 
we cannot yet estimate by how much inter- 
est rates must change to generate a given 
size capital flow. 

“At best, we can simply suggest the vol- 
ume of capital flows that might be asso- 
ciated with ‘substantial’ rate changes.” 

Federal officials have for some time ex- 
erted infiuences to boost short-term interest 
rates in order to reduce the oversea flow of 
capital seeking higher returns. Currently a 
rise in the Federal Reserve discount rate is 
being considered as a step to aid the Nation's 
balance-of-payments position. The study by 
the bank said that a substantial rise in US. 
short-term interest rates relative to those 
abroad “might be associated with a reduc- 
tion in our balance-of-payments deficit of as 
much as $750 million in a year.” The figure 
was called a crude estimate and no defini- 
tion of substantial was given. 


Outdoor Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
another item in the Appendix of the 
Record today I asked that certain ma- 
terial, bringing to light a crudely veiled 
attack on an important medium of ad- 
vertising, be brought to the attention of 
my colleagues. Additional correspond- 
ence has been received that further 
brings this matter into proper perspec- 
tive and I ask that it also be placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as follows: 

OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


ROBERT P. MOUNTAIN, 
President, Outdoor Advertising, Inc. 

Dran Mr. McWittiams: After reading one 
of your current advertisements, entitled 
“How Do You Feel About Billboards?”, my 
first reaction was one of irritation, but fur- 
ther refiection has led me to set down some 
thoughts which I hope you might consider 
constructive. 

In more than 30 years of advertising ex- 
perience, most of it with two of the coun- 
try's largest advertising agencies, I have never 
seen a more disheartening surrender of a 
good advertising opportunity than is ex- 
emplified by the Rover copy. What pains me 
is not so much the unconscionable misrep- 
resentation of the standardized outdoor me- 
dium, with its touched-up photograph and 
expressions of personal prejudice, but rather 
the abandonment of an opportunity to pre- 
sent the advantages of a truly fine product 
in order to gratify a well-known personal 
prejudice against outdoor advertising. 

You may be interested in the reaction of 
the advertising and business community to 
a similar attack on the outdoor medium in 
a Harper’s magazine article of February, 
1960, in which, also, the coupon gimmick 
was used. I am attaching a copy of an Ad- 
vertising Age editorlal and a Western Ad- 
vertising article, which bear on this inci- 
dent. 

I would be hard pressed to believe that 
even personal prejudice against a single 
form of advertising communication could be 
so estranged from advertising know-how as to 
invest a client's money in what will surely be 
a useless prospect list. The extremists will 
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fill in the blanks; those who disagree or are 
indifferent will ignore them. The harvest 
will be not a list of Rover prospects, but 
a list of antibillboard zealots. The adver- 
tiser will then have to send out his costly 
literature to people whose interest in buying 
a new Rover automobile is, to say the least, 
extremely doubtful. The effect would be the 
same if the outdoor industry were to orga- 
nize its tens of thousands of employees to 
send in Rover coupons. One could also get 
a similarly dubious list by providing blanks 
for people who don't like to watch television 
commercials. 

And I must confess I am at a loss to dis- 
cover any sound business or advertising rea- 
son behind this advertisment. Certainly the 
purpose could not have been to discredit the 
judgment of those successful automobile 
manufacturers, including the leading foreign 
importer, who make up this medium's larg- 
est volume of business. 

Neither could sanction of a campaign of 
this caliber have been based on a sound 
knowledge of standardized outdoor adver- 
tising (24-30 sheet posters and painted bul- 
letins). It could not have been based on 
Starch national public opinion findings that 
80 percent of the American people like and 
approve of the standardized outdoor adver- 
tising medium, or that fewer than 10 percent 
of this medium’s structures are outside urban 
or built-up areas. 

Finally, it would seem to me especially I 
advised to associate the introduction of a 
foreign product with any kind of advertising 
prejudice, Only recently Advertising Age 
featured a report on the 30th Annual British 
Advertising Conference during which Mr. 
H. G. Lazell, chairman of the Beecham 
Group, warned that “we must be allowed to 
advertise in Britain in the same scale and 
in the same way that it is necessary in the 
United States.” Mr. Lazell complained that 
“advertising is not properly understood by 
politicians, economists, and complacent pub- 
licists. If the misunderstanding continues,” 
he warned, “I think we can anticipate fur- 
ther measures which will make it even more 
difficult to use advertising efficiently in this 
country.“ Needless to say, American adver- 
tisers face similar problems, and my feeling 
is that we in advertising must work together 
to promote a better public understanding of 
advertising. 

The widespread, increasing, and diversi- 
fied use of outdoor advertising in this coun- 
try is, I believe, contributing to the efficient 
marketing of American products, as well as 
to the promotion of many public service 
causes. 

Since outdoor advertising is so widely used 
by your colleagues in the automobile busi- 
ness, both here and abroad, it occurs to me 
you might be interested in hearing about 
some of the techniques they are using. 

We also have an excellent new film which 
we feel objectively positions the medium's 
public relations status, and which you may 
find helpful in filling our your views on out- 
door advertising. I should be glad to bring 
the film to your office for projection, or if 
you prefer, would be happy to have you visit 
our offices for a showing. 

ROBERT P. MOUNTAIN., 
CHARLES W. CoLLIER, 
Executive Vice President, 
Advertising Association of the West. 

Dear Mr. McWri.taAms: Your advertise- 
ment in the May 27 issue of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, entitled “How Do You Feel 
About Billboards?” has been called to our 
attention by a number of people who wonder 
why a company such as yours selling motor 
cars would care to project itself into a cam- 
paign of this sort. 

It seems to us that the purpose of this 
advertising is obviously not one to determine 
whether or not the public would like to see 
you use billboards, but to influence public 
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opinion on bilboards at a time when that 
industry is fighting for its very existence 
because of threatening legislation. 

The Advertising Association of the West 
is composed of 6,500 members representing 
all phases of advertising. At a recent meet- 
ing at which other media, including news- 
papers, television and radio, were present, it 
was unanimously decided that sweeping re- 
strictive bills against the medium of out- 
door advertising are unwise, unfair and un- 
economic. 

The leaders in outdoor advertising are 
themselves the first to admit that the pub- 
lic interest must be considered; scenic areas 
must be kept scenic, but that the highways 
generally, which were built by traffic, not just 
made up of extremists on the billboard ques- 
tion, have been made possible mainly by 
tremendous commercial traffic. 

It is our feeling that your point on how 
do you feel about billboards, is much like 
the question, “Have you stopped beating 
your wife?” It is our belief that. outdoor ad- 
vertising is a very important part of adver- 
tising in the American economy, and it helps 
people to make incomes, which in turn are 
converted into purchases of such things as 
the motor cars you sell. We would like to 
suggest that you review the matter of this 
type of advertising and, if you agree with us, 
stay with the business of selling motor cars, 
which we understand is your business. 

CHARLES W. COLLIER. 
LEONARD DREYFUSS, 
President, United Advertising Corp. 

Dran Ma. McWiLiaMms: May I set down 
some thoughts regarding your ad on page 77 
of the current issue of the New Yorker. 

I have been in the outdoor advertising 
business 48 years. We employ some 600 peo- 
ple. I know that outdoor advertising is an 
important channel of communication be- 
tween the public and American business, 
which must market its products. 

I won't believe it was your intention to at- 
tempt to injure an industry in order to sell 
a few cars. Rover is too good a motor to be 
& party to anything of that sort. 

Mr. Freeman and Mr. Gossage, we won't 
discuss. Personally, I find Mr. Gosssge's 
“beard” amusing, but it is his privilege to 
wear It if he thinks it is acceptable to most 
of his audience. He is entitled to his opinion 
of outdoor advertising. I really think he 
does it with tongue in cheek, feeling it is an 
excellent way to secure publicity for his firm 
which would not be possible if they were 
just ordinary ethical advertising people. 

Why Rover should be a party to it, I do not 
know. I have traveled to England almost 
every year for the past decade and have a 
vast admiration for the British businessman 
and the way he builds his products. Rover 
is no exception; it is a well-built car and 
properly priced. 

May I suggest that if you advertised it on 
its merits it would sell more automobiles 
than you can by attacking a reputable hard- 
working industry. I think the readers of 
the New Yorker would have liked to have 
had you tell them why you think they should 
buy a Rover rather than ask them to return 
coupons on outdoor advertising. Don't you 
really think there is merit to my premise? 

Outdoor advertising is the oldest of all 
media, It has made great strides in the 
improvement of Its service in the past two 
decades. I am not implying we are all “an- 
gels” in the outdoor advertising business. 
Every endeavor has its nonconformists- 
There are shyster lawyers, you will admit, 
and quack doctors. In the same token there 
are some snide manufacturers of automo- 
biles. There is no reason why their product 
should refiect on Rover. 

May I be honest enough to express my 
astonishment that you have allowed Free- 
man & Gossage to use you in furthering thelr 
attack on a very important means of com- 
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Munication with the people of the United 
States. 
LEONARD DREYFUSS. 

Lerren From THE New YORKER MAGAZINE, 

Darten June 17, 1963 
Mr. Janus S. GRIFFIN, Ir. 
Drewry Mills, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

Dran Mr. Gurt: Thank you for sending 
us a carbon of your letter to the Rover 
Motor Co. 

We read the copy very carefully and de- 
cided that it did not break any of our ac- 
Ceptance policy rules. Such sentences as 
“Many people who profess to dislike bill- 
boards may not, by the same token, dislike 
the advertising on them. They may even 
like the advertising, or some of it, very much 
indeed. © It would be churlish of us 
not to admit that the most engaging and 
clever automobile advertising campaign in 
the country looks wonderful on billboards,” 
in our opinion, at least, did remove the anti- 
billboard connotation, 

However, you will be interested to know 
that we have warned their advertising agency 
that we will not accept similar copy in the 
future. 

AN best wishes. 

ROBERT S. OGDEN, 
Advertising Manager. 
Lerret FROM THE TAMPA ADVERTISING CLUB, 
TAMPA, FLA., JUNE 26, 1963 
ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
Rorer Co., Ltd., 
Solihull, England. 

Dear Sm: At a meeting of the Tampa Ad- 
Yertising Club on Monday, June 24 the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted by the offi- 
cers, directors, and general membership: 

“Whereas the advertisement of the Rover 
Motor Co. in the June 1 issue of the New 
Yorker magazine made unwarranted and 
Unfustified attacks upon an effective, legiti- 
mate, and recognized medium of the adver- 
Using industry; and, 

“Whereas such attacks serve only to ques- 
tion the honesty and integrity of the entire 
Advertising industry; and, 

“Whereas the advertisement is in no way 
the objective and interested search for in- 
formation that it purports to be: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Tampa Advertising 
Club deplores and condemns such unwar- 
Tanted attacks upon the advertising business 
and urges that the Rover Motor Co. refrain 
from any further ads of a similar nature.” 

Cordially yours, 
Viren. S. Price, 
President. 


Federal Food Stamps for Alcholic 
Beverages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House a rather lengthly arti- 
Cle which appeared in the July 18, 1963, 
issue of the Lexington (Ky.) Leader, en- 
titled “Governor’s Home County Also 
a to Mammoth Bootlegging Opera- 

This article gets into quite a discourse 
and controversy over the political situa- 
tion in Floyd County, which is a dry 
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county in eastern Kentucky. The point 
that I think is so important for this body 
to be cognizant of appears in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

Where do the people of Floyd County get 
the money for whiskey that sells for $2.50 
a half-pint and $8 a fifth? According to 
several sources, the Floyd bootleggers will 
accept food stamps from those on relief, 


It is quite evident that the use of Fed- 
eral food stamps to purchase alcoholic 
beverages is not in keeping with the 
purposes of the program. 

Ihave today written to the Department 
of Agriculture asking that they immedi- 
ately investigate this story. Such an 
abuse of the taxpayers’ funds is un- 
conscionable and, I think, points up one 
of the fallacies of the food stamp 
program, 


Perspective on Paris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25,1963 


Mr, DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
June 24 issue of Aviation Week and 
Space Technology, Mr, Robert Hotz has 
written an editorial entitled “Perspec- 
tive on Paris,” dealing with the recent 
Paris Air Show at Le Bourget. Mr. Hotz 
has pointed up the kind of competition 
that the United States is now facing in 
the international aviation market, I 
think that this editorial is provocative 
and deserves the attention of the Mem- 
bers of this body: 

PERSPECTIVE ON Paris 
(By Robert Hotz) 

The 25th Paris Air Show dissolved in a 
red, green, and white mist left drifting in 
the blue twilight over Le Bourget after the 
superb double bomb burst finale of the nine- 
plane Italian aerobatic team. The Italians’ 
magnificent performance in their F-86 
Sabres, included, as always, several new addi- 
tions to the world’s aeronautic repetoire. 
It was a fitting climax not only to the best 
day of international formation aerobatics in 
a long, long time but also to the 10-day- 
long show that once again surpassed previous 
years in technical interest. 

The final day at Le Bourget saw seven 
nerobatic teams representing six nations dis- 
play their skill with an assortment of alr- 
craft ranging from the venerable Sabre to 
the Mach 2 Swedish double-delta Drakens 
and the British P.1 Lightnings. 

The two new additions to the Le Bourget 
aerobatic stable—the Greek air force team 
flying Sabres and the Swedish air force flying 
the delta-winged Draken—added distinctive 
flavor to the already familiar ingredients of- 
fered by the United States Air Force, French, 
British and Italian teams. 

The Greeks added grace and elegance to 
the precision with which they swept their 
seven-plane formation of Sabres around the 
sky. They surprised many observers who had 
never seen them before with the obvious 
degree of proficiency that this smaller air 
force has achieved in modern equipment. 
The Swedes were somewhat handicapped by 
one of those momentary intervals of de- 
teriorating weather that are so common in 
Europe but they managed to impart some 
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of the potential of their amazingly maneu- 
verable mach 2 fighters. 

No matter how interesting or profitable 
the technical discussions in the exhibits or 
chalets may be, it 1s the flying that really 
makes an air show, and this final weekend 
at Le Bourget offered more really fine flying 
than has been seen anywhere in many a year. 
Among the individual virtuosos who were 
outstanding, special kudos should go to: 
Bernard Neefs, a Belgian flying a European- 
built F-104; Ralph Donnell in the Grumman 
Mohawk; Rene Bigand faultlessly flying the 
VTOL Balzac; Flight Lt. L. G. Lunn of RAF 
617 Squadron putting the Avro Vulcan 
through an amazing low-level exhibition. 

Technical trends evident in the show in- 
dicated the French are still running strong 
and becoming an increasingly tough com- 
petitor in international markets. The 
Mystere 20 is certainly a strong entry in the 
still-wide-open market for the jet executive 
transport and will give its British and Amert- 
can competitors a stiff fight. The develop- 
ment of the full potentialities of the unique 
STOL design of the Breguet 941 impressed 
many observers with its future both as a 
military aircraft and as a truly rugged com- 
mercial freighter for underdeveloped areas 
of Africa, Asia, and South America. Export 
sales of the Mirage 3 mach 2 delta-wing 
fighter already have been good with pros- 
pects bright that it eventually will be flying 
under additional flags. It seems likely that 
the Mirage 4 nuclear bomber also will enter 
the export market and fly with insignia other 
than the Tricolor, 

Still a shadow on the competitive horizon, 
but one of increasing substance, is the West 
German aircraft industry. It is evident 
from the wide variety of modern conceptual 
studies and early development projects on 
display by German firms that they are close 
to entering the competitive military and 
commercial markets with their own designs. 
The French press made much of “the VTOL 
battle of Le Bourget” between two opposing 
technical approaches to the VTOL prob- 
lem the vectored-thrust Hawker P-1127 and 
the lift-engine Dassault Balzac. Both are 
really experimental flying testbeds for later 
operational versions, the British supersonic 
P-1154 and the French Mirage 3V, which 
will compete keenly in the NATO markets. 

The mishap to the P-1127 hardly had the 
technical significance attributed to it by the 
French daily press nor did the Balzac repre- 
sent the great Gallic triumph they imagined. 
In fact, the technology of both machines is 
dependent on the technical brains of both 
countries. The British inherited the initial 
concept of vectored thrust from the French- 
man Michel Wibault, on whose patents the 
Bristol Siddeley developments are based. In 
turn, the Balzac is powered by a battery of 
Rolls-Royce lift engines, expressing this 
British firm's ingenuity in solving the high 
thrust/weight ratio problems that this ap- 
proach demands. The lift-engine versus vec- 
tored thrust competition for the next- 
generation NATO fighter is far from over 
and certainly was not decided by a Sunday 
afternoon exhibition at Le Bourget. 

The Paris Air Show has grown substan- 
tially in stature during its last three outings 
as a meeting place for the top technical 
management people of the international 
aerospace business. This year saw a notice- 
able growth in this regard, with more solid 
business talked than ever before and more 
buyers and sellers using the Le Bourget ex- 
hibits and chalets as places to see most of 
the people In a few days who normally 
would require months of travel to contact. 

As this aspect of the show ws more 
important, we suggest that its tors give 


“serious thought to facilitating this activity 


by designating several special days when 
the general public is barred and the show 
is open only to the true professionals in 
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the fleld. The British aircraft show at 
Farnborough has followed this practice for 
years with highly beneficial results, and we 
predict that its adoption at Le Bourget would 
add utility for the people who foot the larg- 
est portion of its bills. 

No American observer at Le Bourget could 
have been completely happy with what trans- 
pired in these 10 days for, with some notable 
exceptions, the U.S. image at the show was 
weak. These exceptions included the USAF 
Thunderbirds aerobatic team, the NASA space 
exhibit and some business flying displays. 
But the lack of any really new or technically 
exciting U.S. aircraft, and the rather lack- 
luster flying by most of the individual mili- 
tary planes displayed certainly created an 
impression of diminishing American strength 
in the international aviation market—an 
impression that it would be wise to correct 
not only by better representation at Le Bour- 
get, but also in some basic government and 
industry policy implementation at home. 

U.S: participants in the 25th Paris Air 
Show certainly have many strong impres- 
sions of what can and should be done to 
improve the American position in the in- 
ternational aerospace market. We suggest 
that those who stayed at home listen care- 
fully to what they have to say and give it 
full consideration in charting future courses. 


Test Ban: A Soviet Confidence Game 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude, as a portion of my remarks, the 
following article from the San Diego 
Union of July 14, 1963: 

Test Ban; A Sovier CONFIDENCE GAME 
(By Ruthven E. Libby, Vice Admiral, 
US. Navy, retired) 

If anyone has any sure-fire ritual or in- 
cantation that insures good luck—such as 
keeping the fingers crossed, throwing salt 
over the left shoulder, or picking up a pin— 
now is the time to perform it. 

Tomorrow Averill Harriman, Under Secre- 
tary of State for political affairs, and Lord 
Hailsham, his British colleague, begin (to 
quote President Kennedy) “high-level dis- 
cussions in Moscow looking toward early 
agreement on a comprehensive test ban 
treaty.” 

Three salient factors of this development 
are profoundly disquieting to all who ques- 
tion the wisdom of pressing for a test ban 
treaty at this time: 

1. The spectacle of U.S. and British nego- 
tlators proceeding hat in hand into the ene- 
my’s camp to plead for a test ban. 

2. The complete lack of knowledge on the 
part of the American public concerning the 
price Harriman ls instructed to pay for 
Soviet agreement. 

3. Finally but importantly, the selection of 
Harriman as the President's envoy to conduct 
the negotiations for the United States. 

No man in public life today should be bet- 
ter qualified for this assignment than the 
Under Secretary, who has dealt with the Rus- 
sians over a span of 22 years, 

In August, 1941, he was U.S. chairman of 
the Beaverbrook-Harriman mission to Mos- 
cow which laid the groundwork for the mas- 
sive lend-lease military aid program to the 
Soviets. 
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As a close adviser to President Roosevelt 
throughout World War II (and as U.S, Am- 
bassador to Moscow from 1943 until 1946) he 
attended practically every major conference 
in which the United States and Russia were 
involved. 

As ambassador-at-large in 1961 he was our 
delegate to the Geneva Conference on Laos; 
and as Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs in 1962, he practically com- 
muted between Washington, Bangkok, and 
Vientiane in furtherance of the Kennedy 
policy of a neutral rather than a pro- 
Western Laos. 

The term “should be qualified“ is used 
advisedly, however. For, In addition to the 
Laotian debacle, the record shows that Har- 
riman has batted somewhat less than a 
thousand in his appraisals of Soviet inten- 
tions. 

Apparently convinced by his experiences 
on the Beaverbrook-Harriman mission that 
Stalin could be trusted and that postwar 
cooperation between the United States and 
the Soviet Union was to be expected, he re- 
jected the advice and prognosis of Adm. 
William Standley (whom he relieved as Am- 
bassador to Moscow) relative to the state of 
affairs. 

He was one of the leading advocates of a 
multibillion-dollar loan to Russia to re- 
habilitate that country after the war. The 
degree to which his advice influenced Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at the disastrous Yalta Con- 
ference Is moot. Nevertheless, he played an 
important part in the Roosevelt-Stalin con- 
versations at that ill-starred meeting, the 
consequences of which will be with us for 
a long time to come. 

One must conclude that his selection to 
conduct the current negotiations does not 
indicate an intent on the part of the ad- 
ministration to take a firm and tough stand, 
but rather to seek an agreement for the 
sake of agreement. 

In fairness to Harriman, it should be em- 
phasized that Yalta was but the culmination 
of years of “personal diplomacy” conducted 
by Roosevelt vis-a-vis Stalin—during which 
Roosevelt's Secretaries of State (Cordell Hull 
and Edward Stettinius), his Ambassadors 
(Standley much more so than Harriman), 
and even that stalwart ally Winston Church- 
ill; frequently were bypassed. So he is in- 
ured to having business conducted in this 
fashion. 

He will be lucky if he does not find the rug 
pulled out from under him while he is in 
Moscow. For, despite the proved unwisdom 
of this method of dealing with our Commu- 
nist advyersaries—of whom President Ken- 
nedy in a rare moment of candor recently 
said, “They do not wish us well”—the Presi- 
dent seems prone to follow Roosevelt's ex- 
ample. At any rate he keeps up a running 
personal correspondence with the Soviet 
premier; and we citizens remain largely in 
the dark as to how we are being committed. 

It may not bother Harriman, but this pro- 
clivity on the President’s part is a matter of 
concern. the war years there was 
ample evidence available to Roosevelt that 
the ultimate Soviet aim was world domina- 
ton—evidence which he chose to ignore, pre- 
ferring to regard Stalin as a dependable ally 
and convinced that he “could handle old 
Joe.” 

Postwar evidence of Communist intent is 
overwhelming yet, even today, too many ad- 
visers too close to the President seem anxious 
to play down this hard truth. 

Perhaps I am too given to the pragmatic 
approach. But if Washington has issued 
a credible, rational, convincing, understand- 
able and categorical explanation of the ob- 
viously compelling urge felt by the admin- 
istration—to reach agreement right now with 


-Russia on this test-ban business—it has 


escaped me. 
All that has emerged so far from the 
plethora of pronouncements is the rather 
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amorphous idea that it is a “necessary first 
step” toward arms control—not because it 
has any intrinsic value but because, in some 
manner, neither spelled out nor easily per- 
ceived, it will engender mutual confidence 
between the signatory powers. 

The explanation offered by Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk to the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations last march is typical. 
and illustrates the difficulties encountered by 
the lay observer in trying to make head or 
tall out of what we are up to. This is what 
he said: 

“What we need are arrangements on which 
confidence can be built as a matter wholly 
separate from the question of whether the 
Russians will trust us or we can trust the 
Russians, because the very arrangements 
themselves provide a basis for growing con- 
fidence.” 

Inasmuch as the President and Rusk have 
publicly acknowledged that the Soviets will 
abide by any treaty or agreement they make 
only so long as their interests continue to 
be served by doing so, the only “growing 
confidence” likely to emerge from a test- 
ban treaty signed for this sole purpose would 
appear to be a growing Soviet confidence in 
the gullibility of the American public. 

Strictly within the context of long-term 
military superiority for the free world, the 
arguments against a test ban—particularly 
one without ironclad safeguards against 
cheating, are legion. 

Sufficient be it to say that the reported op- 
position of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to any 
form of unilateral test suspension is well 
founded. 

In common with many other critizens 
then, I must confess ignorance as to why 
the President is so hellbent on obtaining 
a test-ban agreement. But it is clear that 
he is, for reasons which he obviously re- 
gards as compelling. 

I wonder, however, if he is familiar with 
the remark made by a staff assistant to his 
boss when the latter pressed him for a crash 
answer to an intricate problem: “If you want 
it bad, you get it bad. 


Why Nikita Laughs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, we all 
realize these are perilous days, both in- 
ternationally and domestically. In my 
opinion, every time we have entered into 
an agreement with Communist Russia, 
or any of her cohorts, the United States 
has come out second best. It seems that 
many people in high places of Govern- 
ment have been taken in by Communist 
propaganda and frequently cannot see 
the trees for the forest. : 

On Tuesday, July 23, 1963, there ap- 
peared a most thought provoking and 
well-prepared editorial in the Lynchburg 
News, with the title “Why Nikita 
Laughs.” In view of the seriousness of 
the international situation and the im- 
portance of our space program, I feel 
it would be most helpful if the Members 
of Congress and other interested citizens 
could have the benefit of this editorial. 
It strikes a warning to all of us, and I 
commend it to the membership of the 
House, the other body, the executive 
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branch of the Government, and citizens 
who are interested in protecting America 
from the insidious Communist threat. 
The editorial is as follows: 
[From the Lynchburg (Va.) News, July 23, 
1963] 
War NIKITA -LAUGHS 


In Moscow, Nikita Khrushchev talks of 
Nuclear test bans with a jovial smile. But 
he isn't smiling at the prospect of peace or 
Of lessening world tensions. He is smiling 
because he sees a chance of gaining a little 
more time to perfect his inner space program 
aimed at gaining military supremacy on this 
Planet. 

Each passing day it becomes clearer that 
the test ban talks in which the Kennedy 
administration places such high hopes may 
Well be the final act in one of the most suc- 
cessful hoaxes in history. 

If Khrushchev can once again mesmerize 
the United States with his flute song of 
Peace he will have gained the last measure of 
time he needs to settle once and for all the 
Military supremacy of the world. 

“We will bury you” he has exulted. He 
Meant it literally and he had good reason to 
be exultant. 

Consider: What is Khrushchev offering in 
the test ban talks? He no longer needs to 
experiment with his big bombs, He already 

demonstrated he has developed them to 
the point where they are large enough for 
purpose—which is to dominate or de- 
Stroy the United States. So he offers noth- 
when he offers to halt nuclear testing. 

In 1961 the Russians exploded a 55- to 60- 
Megaton bomb. “You do not have 50- to 
100-megaton bombs,” he crowed then. “We 
have them stronger than 100 megatons.“ 
Equivalent to 100 million tons of TNT, a 100- 
megaton bomb is 5,000 times the strength of 
the Hiroshima bomb. 

But he does need a year or two more to 
develop and build his Vostok fleet to carry 

ese monsters in world orbit. And since 
Strong and urgent voices warning of this 
danger are beginning to be heard in this 
Country, Khrushchev needs to lull the 
United States into a slowdown and keep this 
Nation's eyes fixed in the wrong direction: 
the moon. 

For this is the hoax which has proved so 
Successful. The Reds haye enticed the 
United States into the wrong race. They 
have stressed an outer space program with 
moon shots while concentrating on their 
inner space goal. 

They have demonstrated that they can 
lift far heavier capsules into orbit than we 
Can. Their plan is a threat to orbit a fleet 
Of these space vehicles loaded with 100- 
Megaton bombs which can be detonated 
oe warning by turning a key in Mos- 


Farfetched? Listen to the Air Force-Space 
Digest, voice of the U.S. Air Force: “It is 
Possible to place very-large-yleld devices in 
Orbit, which haye virtually instantaneous 
delivery time. Detonated at orbital altitude, 
Such a weapon could set fire to a large part 
Of the United States.” 

Exploding 100-megaton bombs at orbital 
altitude (from 150 to 300 miles) would gen- 
erate heat as fiery as that of the sun. Burst- 
ing at 150 miles instead of 93 million miles, 
hundreds of thousands of square miles of 
this country could be incinerated in a flash. 

No longer does Khrushchev depend on 
Missiles which can be detected, knocked 

or rendered inactive. There will be no 
Warning of an orbital fiash and no predic- 
tion of delivery is needed. 

If the United States has not perfected the 
Same weapon and the same method of deliv- 
ery by the time Nikita has, then we had 
better, all of us, be on the moon. 

The Nation’s top military leaders, en- 
trusted with the survival of the country, 
and many of the more powerful Members 
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of Congress have warned that we are in 
trouble of losing the military race while 
concentrating on putting a man on the 
moon. But their warnings apparently have 
fallen on deaf ears in the administration. 

Over the last weekend, Senator Barry 
GOLDWATER, in a speech at the Air Force His- 
torical Foundation at Maxwell Alr Force Base 
in Montgomery, Ala., warned that the United 
States is risking loss of the military battle 
by concentrating on a peace-orlented moon 
program. 

“We are moonstruck,” declared the Sen- 
ator, who is a brigadier general in the Air 
Force Reserve and a member of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. “While our eyes 
are fixed on it (the moon) we could lose the 
earth or be buried in it.” 

It is the defense of our part of this 
planet, not the moon, that should concern 
us,” he said. “Space weapons are the real 
new frontier of defense—not the moon,” 

Says Alr Force Chief Gen. Curtis E. LeMay: 
“We must not risk the danger of waiting 
for the enemy to demonstrate capability be- 
fore we undertake development of our own, 
The visible threat requires a vigorous mili- 
tary program.” 

And what is our program? It comes as a 
shock to find that there is no top-priority 
inner space program in this Nation which 
has as its goal the prevention, warning, or 
deterring of the Vostoks. 

Despite the clear and present danger, 
despite the warnings of the Nation's top 
military brains, the Kennedy administration 
continues to give top priority to the prestige 
of the moon program for peaceful purposes. 
gee to hell is paved with good inten- 

ons. 

That is what Nikita is counting on and 
that is why Nikita laughs. For the 
he sees is not one of peace. It is a picture 
of the globe of this earth with the United 
States í: threat of white-hot nuclear 
fire bursting from orbital flight. 

He needs just a little more time. 


Hjalmar C. Nygaard 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I join in paying tribute to the 
memory of our able and distinguished 
colleague, HJALMAR NYGAARD, and in ex- 
pressing my deepest sympathy to his 
widow and family. 

We were not privileged to have HJAL- 
MAR Nycaarp in this body for long, but 
in the comparatively few years he was 
among us, his depth of character, his 
sincerity, and his deep devotion to liber- 
ty made an indelible impression on all 
who came to know him. 

He was a devoted public servant, al- 
ways keeping the best interests of the 
land he loved uppermost, and this House 
can ill afford the loss of men like him 
at a time when grave problems press 
upon us from all sides. It was an honor 
and a privilege to work with him and to 
count him a friend, and I feel a deep 
sense of personal loss at his sudden 
passing. 

Mrs. Byrnes joins me in expressing our 
deepest sympathy to Mrs. Nygaard and 
all of Hsatmar’s devoted family in their 
hour of trial and sorrow. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
month the first group of Peace Corps vol- 
unteers began returning to the United 
States following their 2-year tours of 
duty in foreign countries. 

Among the volunteers helping fulfill 
the goals which Congress set for the 
Peace Corps in 1961 are many teachers. 
In the broadest sense, of course, all the 
volunteers are teachers. They are edu- 
cating the peoples of other nations in 
American methods and techniques. 

Roughly one-fourth of the volunteers 
now involved in classroom teaching 
abroad were working in this same pro- 
fessional capacity here in the United 
States. The others were not teachers 
when they entered the Peace Corps. It 
is hoped that most of these Peace Corps 
volunteers will enter this profession 
when they return home and aid in the 
solution of our domestic teacher short- 
age. 

The author of the accompanying arti- 
cle estimates that the Peace Corps will 
put into American education many more 
teachers than it takes out. This is just 
one more example of how the Peace 
Corps is serving the interests of our 
country. 

In the July 20, 1963, issue of the Sat- 
urday Review, appears an excellent arti- 
cle on “Teachers in the Peace Corps,” 
written by Mr. Mike Edwards, a Peace 
Corps press officer. I commend the arti- 
cle to the attention of my colleagues as 
an interesting and informative descrip- 
tion of an important phase of Peace 
Corps work around the world: 

(By Mike Edwards) 

The day after 26 Peace Corps volunteers 
arrived in Costa Rica last January, they were 
summoned to the office of that country’s For- 
eign Minister, Licenciado Daniel Oduber 
Quiros. 

He seated them in an elegantly appointed 
conference room and welcomed them with 
this challenging declaration: “You have an 
opportunity to participate in the greatest 
social revolution of all time.” 

His sobering greeting was not merely a 
reference to Costa Rica's own considerable 
achievements. Licenclado Odouber had in 
mind the worldwide quest of all peoples who 
have been denied the frults of the 20th 
century. 

The volunteers the Peace Corps sent to 
Costa Rica are teachers. They will spend 
21 months in secondary school classrooms 
there. If, at the completion of their sery- 
ice, they have fulfilled the goals Congress 
established for the Peace Corps in 1961, they 
will have furnished manpower needed by 
the country to further its development, giv- 
en Costa Ricans a better knowledge of Amer- 
icans, and learned something themselves 
about another people. 

Today Peace Corps files bulge with testi- 
monials to the value of volunteers in over- 
sen classrooms. But there may not be a 
better estimate of their significance than 
Licenciado Odouber's. 

The Peace Corps is more than half teacher, 
and in a sense it is all teacher. About 60 
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percent of its 5,000 volunteers spend most of 
thelr time in a classroom situation. But 
because the Peace Corps is an educational 
undertaking in its broadest sense, all of its 
volunteers—the engineers, the nurses, the 
social workers, the agricultural extensionists, 
the machinery mechanics, the community 
developers, the nutritionists—are both doers 
in that they furnish manpower, and teachers 
in that they show how. 

In classrooms throughout the developing 
free world, volunteers are teaching virtually 
every subject taught in the school system 
of a good-sized American city. This summer, 
for example, the Peace Corps is training vol- 
unteers to teach grammar and literature in 
Senegal, French in Sierra Leone, science in 
Turkey, chemistry in Nigeria, sociology in 
Liberia, geography in Malaya, business ad- 
ministration in Gabon, commercial educa- 
tion in Ethiopia, economics in Pakistan, vo- 
eational subjects in St. Lucia, English in 
Chile, mathematics in Bolivia. The volun- 
teers will also work in teacher education in 
Thailand and in adult education in Brazil. 

The need for these volunteers in the de- 
veloping world is obvious. Some nations’ 
school systems are years away from modern 
standards. Other nations, newly freed from 
colonial rule, have no trained manpower to 
summon into the educational field. Some 
nations hope to make progress in a special 
area, such as vocational education; other new 
nations feel that establishing a sound edu- 
cational system is the first natural order of 
business. Consequently, there is a global 
need for talent able to communicate knowl- 
edge and stimulate thought in classrooms. 
Compared to the situation in many nations, 
the American teacher shortage is a feast 
rather than a famine. 

This lack of teaching talent, and the at- 
tendant thirst for what it can provide, create 
for the Peace Corps volunteer one of the 
most exciting Jobs in education today. A 
volunteer teaching in Ghana caught some of 
that excitement in a letter to Peace Corps 
headquarters. “If any of you in a speech 
mention that the chief problem (of volun- 
teers) is boredom, you are all out of your 
minds,” he said. “It is, instead, deciding 
which 20 things you want to do most.” 

A volunteer teacher in the Philippines felt 
the same excitement—but in another way 
after the arrival of a footlocker of books that 
the Peace Corps provides for its members. 
“I am certain this is one of the happiest 
households in the Philippines tonight,” she 
wrote. The books had come that afternoon, 
Just before the customary afterschool arrival 
of Filipino students who use her small 
library. 

The new books were spread out on the 
living room floor, the volunteer wrote, “and 
some of the students heard me oohing and 
aahing. Their curiosity was aroused, and 
they peeped around the corner of the library 
door. When they saw the books, their faces 
lit up like firecrackers on the Fourth. * * * 
They flocked into the living room, sprawled 
themselves out on the abaca rug, and read. 
got the biggest kick out of one girl. 
She actually sat down and picked up each 
book and smelled it.” 

Africa—where only 16 percent of the eli- 
gible youth are enrolled in primary and 
secondary schools—has used the most Peace 
Corps teachers thus far. The Peace Corps 
has put more than 1,200 in 14 nations 
of that continent. It is not by sheer weight 
of numbers that the Peace Corps hopes to 
relieve educational needs abroad, but he 
near nonexistence of qualified teachers in 
many nations makes this the case. In Sierra 
Leone, the arrival of 90 Peace Corps 
teachers increased by a fourth the number 
of secondary teachers present for duty. The 
volunteers increased by half the number of 
secondary teachers equipped with so much 
as one college degree, There are 40 sec- 
ondary schools in Sierra Leone. Volunteers 
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teach in 35. In Ethiopia, the oppor- 
tunities for secondary school enrollment 
doubled with the arrival of 275 volunteer 
teachers. Volunteers have tripled the num- 
ber of degree-holding teachers in Liberia. 
More than a third of the teachers in Nyasa- 
land are volunteers. 

These heavy injections of teaching talent 
were administered in response to requests 
from the countries themselves—the surest 
indication of the im ce these nations 
attach to the improvement of educational 
opportunity. The Peace Corps provides 
teachers or any other volunteers, for that 
matter, only when a foreign government asks 
for them. But as Richard Ware, a Peace 
Corps African programs officer, observed: 
“Everybody wants teachers. They just do 
not have enough.“ 

While Africa offers the more dramatic ex- 
amples of Peace Corps impact on education, 
volunteer teachers are doing important work 
elsewhere. Physical educators teach in Aa- 
laya, university teachers in Colombia and 
Venezuela, secondary teachers in Ceylon, 
Nepal, Pakistan and Turkey, to name a few. 

As the Peace Corps expands—the number 
of personnel will rise toward 9,000 by the 
end of 1963—emphasis on education will 
continue. Africa will continue to use the 
greatest number of teachers, but more will 
be sent to Latin America, in line with the 
Peace Corps’ announced intention to con- 
centrate on that area. 

Who are these Americans who go abroad 
to teach? The sterotype is of a young ivy- 
leaguer in a buttondown shirt, diploma in 
one hand and guitar in the other. But it is 
only a sterotype. There is no average Peace 
Corps volunteer. 

They come from all 50 States, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, and the Canal Zone. 
California has furnished more than any 
other State. Fourteen percent of all volun- 
teers abroad at the end of March were Calil- 
fornians, prompting one Peace Corps official 
to speculate that there is something in the 
water out there that makes Californians re- 
ceptive to the idea of voluntary service. [The 
South has furnished comparatively few, but 
the number fs increasing. ] 

State university campuses have been fer- 
tile hunting grounds for Peace Corps re- 
crulters. A team of Washington officials 
went to the University of Wisconsin this 
spring to try out a new recruiting technique 
for explaining the opportunities to would-be 
applicants, They returned to Washington 
with 425 completed aptitude tests. (The 
test, a questionnaire, reference checks, and 
a civil service background investigation are 
the tools with which the Peace Corps chooses 
from among those who offer themselves—50,- 
000 thus far. Actual selection continues 
in the training period, during which about 
18 percent are eliminated.) 

For the most part, volunteer teachers are 
in their midtwenties. But teaching is an 
ideal area for utilization of senior citizens, 
and a number of retired teachers are work- 
ing abroad now. Two from California, aged 
66 and 67, are teaching in Dire Dawa, 
Ethiopia, whose most famous citizen is Haile 
Selassie. 

The Peace Corps has been accused of 
“raiding” the American teacher pool, but 
only a fourth of the volunteers now teach- 
ing abroad were doing so at home. The rest 
began work armed with a bachelor’s degree, 
an intensive Peace Corps training course, 
horsesense and a desire to do this work. 

Among the 34 volunteer teachers sent to 
British Honduras last year were a former 
professional baseball player from California, 
a 4-H scholarship winner from Maryland who 
majored in home economics, a chemical engi- 
neer from St. Louis, and an employee of a 
California better business bureau. A 
strange assortment of teachers, to be sure. 
But in foreign classrooms, an inexperienced 
teacher is a lot better than none, so long as 
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he knows his subject. And this, rather than 
professional background, is the criterion the 
Peace Corps has used in placing inexperi- 
enced volunteers in classrooms, 

In British Honduras, the former baseball 
player who earned a B.S. at California is 
teaching commercial subjects. The 4H 
scholarship winner, who had done some sub- 
stitute high school teaching, is teaching home 
economics. 

Just as there is no average volunteer, there 
is no average working condition abroad. 

Books are in such short supply in Africa 
that Peace Corps Director Sargent Shriver 
has asked publishers and others to donate a 
million texts—500 to back up each of the 
2,000 volunteers who will be teaching there 
by the end of the year. Visual aids are as 
scarce. “A picture is worth a thousand 
words.“ a volunteer in Ghana wrote home, 
“as the student has little background in 
most fields. You can't just talk about a 
tunnel to those who have never seen one. 
You must show it to them.” 

Such shortages naturally slow learning. 
Volunteers have been known to spend sev- 
eral days explaining something, only to 
have students ask the same questions the 
next week, 

Teaching in a foreign language is a chal- 
lenge to many, but teaching in English can 
be, too. American English is different, say 
Filipino students who are accustomed to 
hearing localized versions of it. 

From one African nation, a Peace Corps 
official recently wrote this description of the 
conditions under which a dozen adult educa- 
tors, then In training, would teach: volun- 
teers typically will teach in a one-room 
school with about 50 women seated and 
standing. If seated, they will be two to a 
table, facing the teacher's table and black- 
board. Babies and children will wander 
about the room, along with occasional goats, 
chickens, etc. * * *” But this is not aver- 
age. Other volunteers work in modern uni- 
versity buildings, with adequate facilities 
and texts. 

The volunteer's living allowance (840 to 
$160 a month, depending on the country) 
Is intended to support him at the level at 
which a local teacher lives. But while his 
life may be more basic than it was at home, 
it usually is quite comfortable, especially in 
the cities. Not long ago a volunteer in Accra 
startled an interviewer who pictured all vol- 
unteers as living in jungles, by declaring: 
“I've been in Ghana 14 months, and I've 
never even seen the inside of a mud hut.” 
But many volunteers have. Others have had 
a dally diet of rice and beans in Latin 
America and have traveled by bicycle and 
dugout canoe in parts of Asia where roads 
are paths and rivers. 

These basic conditions, instead of repelling 
the volunteer, seem to charm him. As a gen- 
eral rule, those who work in the bush“ are 
happier than those in the cities, and are 
rather envied by their urban-based team- 
mates. “Somebody had better point out,” 
one volunteer warned Washington, “that 
riding a bus in Borneo is just about as excit- 
ing as riding a bus in Middleburg, U.S.A." 

If these volunteers have anything in com- 
mon, it is a feeling of occupational frustra- 
tion, most frequently induced by the inabil- 
ity to see results of their work. 

The Peace Corps’ division of research, 
which is concerned with such things, finds 
this feeling usually is overcome after the first 
6 months on the job. By then the volunteers 
usually are able to measure their accom- 
plishments by the attitudes and motivations 
they instill. : 

A teacher in the Philippines dissolved her 
feelings of occupational frustration with 
this simple reasoning: “The important thing 
that we are doing is not that which can be 
measured with a camera, People in other 
projects can photograph a bridge they've 
designed, a road they've helped build or a 
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toilet they constructed. But who can photo- 
graph the mind of a child?” 

A factor that sometimes contributes to a 
volunteer's frustration is the simple task of 
Starting to work in an unstructed situation. 
Arriving full of zeal, he may discover that, 
in the words of Dr. Samu l Proctor, "even 
though he was needed to accomplish a na- 
tional purpose, finding the handle and the 
Tulcrum is likely to be his first job.“ (Dr. 
Proctor is one of many educators who have 
assisted the Peace Corps. He took leave 
from the presidency of North Carolina A. & T. 
College to be administrator of the Peace 

rps’ largest African project, in Nigeria. 
William G. Saltonstall, principal of Phillips 
Exeter Academy, took Dr. Proctor's position 
in Nigerin in June.) 

A local official may not be certain what 
to do with a newly arrived American volun- 
teer; his superior may not even have told 

the American was coming. The result 
May be that he does nothing with him. 
Corps Director Shriver, visiting in Central 
America recently, was surprised to find two 

Des at an agricultural college who 
Weren't permitted to teach. The school di- 
Tector maintained their Spanish wasn't good 
enough—a statement the volunteers dis- 
Puted. This waste was ended by the assign- 
Ment of one volunteer to full-time research 
and the transfer of the other to another Cen- 
tral American country. He is now teaching 
at an agricultural college that appreciates 
his training and is satisfied with his Spanish. 
If there were no problems like these, there 
Would be no Peace Corps. The absence of 
dificulties would mean the country had no 
Reed of outside help in its development. 

Offsetting the frustrations are the dozens 
ot expressions of thanks from the people 
With whom the volunteers work. In Nigeria, 
Where the now famous postcard incident of 
1961 got the Peace Corps off to a shaky 
Start, praise has replaced demands that the 
Volunteers be sent home. The student news- 
Paper at the University of Nigeria declared 
as the first volunteers neared the end of 
their tour of service: The students 
Were + + * suspicious of the Peace Corps 
men and women when they arrived here on 

Ovember 28, 1961. But as time went on, 
Most of our students learned that the Peace 

volunteers on our campus were men 

and women who had come with a mind to 
help and not to subvert. Their devotion to 
duty, their simplicity, their grace and ease, 
eir complete lack of those qualities that 
dre the exclusive preserve of master spies 
* * * all of those combined effectively to 
rase il] feelings the students nursed against 
© Peace Corps volunteers on our campus. 
Now that these men and women have almost 
Completed their tour and are preparing to 
leave, we feel that no amount of praise show- 
ered on them for their work is too much.“ 

Two other factors indicate Peace Corps suc- 
dess. One is that every country to which vol- 
Unteers have been sent—45 in all—has asked 
for more. The other is that Communist rail- 

against the Peace Corps have been in- 
ified. Volunteers have been called CIA 
agents by Radio Moscow. Director Shriver 
(Whose first name is in truth sometimes as- 
zumed abroad to be a military rank) has been 
described as in league with the Pentagon, 
The Bolivian Communist Party newspaper 
was more original, charging that volunteers 
that nation were armed with “small, ight 
urrows activated by rockets” and cast iron 
bs camouflaged as cigarette lighters. 
Such charges have yet to cause a single 
Nation to expel a volunteer. 

Just as one cannot photograph the mind 
ot a child, one cannot photograph the 
changes volunteers have caused in the atti- 
tudes of foreigners toward Americans—or the 

ges in the attitudes of Americans toward 
foreigners. But there are abundant indica- 
tions that the changes are considerable. 
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There is a feeling broad that the volunteer 
is a new kind of American, not your free- 
spending, loud-talking, luxury-loving tourist 
type. “Now that they are here and are 
working in remote areas among the rural 
people, Malayans are beginning to admire 
them for their self-sacrifice,” the Malaya 
Times reported, “They are setting an ex- 
ample to young Malayans." A Philippine 
newspaper scolded Filipino teachers for not 
being as willing as volunteers to work in re- 
mote barrios. 

Africans have been surprised to see volun- 
teers pitch in to help with community chores 
—such as repairing and whitewashing an 
Ethiopian building so classes could be held in 
it, and helping build a new water tank in 
a Nigerian town. (Presently, the volunteers 
engaged in the latter activity reccived a for- 
mal invitation beginning, “The Mgbaike-Inyi 
community present their compliments and 
cordially invite [you] to the opening cere- 
mony of their water tank. * * +") 

In a town in Honduras, a town where 
American employees of a private company 
live in a compound separated from the com- 
munity by à chain link fence, a volunteer has 
shattered the American stereotype for all 
time by starting vocational instruction 
among the inmates of the local prison. A 
volunteer in Cyrus who shows farmers how 
to raise pigs by day has set some sort of mark 
in educational counterpoint by becoming an 
English teacher at night. 

For the Americans, too, old stereotypes are 
being broken. A volunteer teacher in Ghana 
found the students an inspiration which 
certainly makes teaching refreshing. When 
they are called upon to recite, they stand and 
the others remain quiet. They pay perfect 
attention; you could hear a pin drop. The 
students fight with each other over who is to 
be the lucky one to carry masters’ books and 
papers. A teacher in the Philippines 
found her children shy but “wonderful” and 
“eager to learn and to please.” Establishing 
real relationships with them, said the volun- 
teer, “is one or our most clearly defined 
challenges and the most fun.“ 

But the surest index of change in the vol- 
unteer himself is the reshaping of his career 
plans. The Peace Corps believes it will dis- 
prove the charges that it is “raiding” the 
American teacher supply when the first 720 
volunteers, sent out in 1961, complete their 
service this year. A poll of those volunteers 
indicates the Peace Corps will put into Amer- 
ican education many more teachers than it 
took out. More than 25 percent of the vol- 
unteer teachers indicated they found the job 
so much to their liking that they want to 
teach here upon their return. Only 13 of 
these volunteers had previous teaching ex- 
perience in the United States, Large num- 
bers want to work in international programs, 
including the Peace Corps, which is hiring 
as many returning volunteers as it can get. 
Many will return to university campuses, 
taking advantage of 150 scholarships, fellow- 
ships, and assistantships offered by 35 col- 
leges and universities, and another 50 pro- 
vided by a $400,000 Ford Foundation grant. 
The Peace Corps is also having its effect on 
American higher education, without whose 
help in training volunteers the whole opera- 
tion would not be possible, 

The pivotal role of language in all Peace 
Corps work has produced innovation in the 
use of laboratories, language informants, and 
drills. Professors in training programs have 
faced the exciting challenge of classes com- 
posed of both high school graduates and 
Ph. D's. Area specialists have sensed im- 
mediacy and urgency in lecturing to volun- 
teers who would put everything they said to 
the test of reality in a matter of weeks, 

The Peace Corps“ two Puerto Rican train- 
ing camps and a training center operated by 
the University of New Mexico are developing 
appreciation for the British outward bound 
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philosophy of building confidence and ma- 
turity by throwing the trainee into frustrat- 
ing physical situations. 

But the greatest effect of the Peace Corps 
on U.S. higher education has been the kin- 
dling of new International awareness. 
Among the 60 colleges and universities that 
have trained volunteers (on a contract basis) 
was Montana State College, located at Boze- 
man in the heart of the cattle country. To 
help train 50 volunteers bound for Ecuador, 
the college initiated a teacher exchange pro- 
gram with a university in Bogotá. The Co- 
lombian institution sent language instruc- 
tors to Montana State, and Montana State 
sent several faculty members to Bogota, New 
programs in American studies were intro- 
duced at Bozeman. Library facilities in the 
Latin American study area were expanded. 

A permanent program in Latin American 
affairs has now been established. The col- 
lege is in communication with the volunteers 
in Ecuador and the faculty hopes many will 
return to Bozeman for further study or teach- 
ing. 

Altogether, the Peace Corps’ impact, oc- 
curing in so many different ways and so many 
different places, has surprised not only the 
critics of the program, but many of its sup- 
porters, But everyone should have expected 
it, for the Peace Corps has had access to the 
best minds of the American people, the best 
facilities for training them, and the Ameri- 
can predisposition to give what they have— 
in sum, the best of America. 


Presidential Inability 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. ROBISON, Mr. Speaker, on July 
25, the House is scheduled to consider 
and act upon H.R. 4638—a bill to pro- 
mote the orderly transfer of the pow- 
ers and responsibilities of the Presidency 
a the time of a change in administra- 

ons. 

In my judgment, the bill serves a use- 
ful and necessary purpose, and I con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Florida 
Mr. FasceLL], for his efforts in bring- 
ing the bill before us, and I am pleased 
to lend him my support. 

However, there is another problem 
also involving the orderly transfer of 
Presidential powers and responsibilities 
under different circumstances which— 
without intending to take anything away 
from the merits of the pending bill—1 
think is of far greater importance, and 
even more worthy of congressional con- 
sideration. 

I refer, of course, to the still unre- 
solved question of what to do when a 
President, because of mental or physical 
incapacity, becomes unable to personally 
carry forward the burden of his office. 

As Iam sure most of us know, the Con- 
stitution is wholly silent on this point. 
Fortunately, however, this void in our 
governmental scheme has been of con- 
cern on only rare instances in our his- 
tory. Just the same, on those rare in- 
stances—and most of us can remember 
several of them—those who were charged 
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in point of fact if not of law with the re- 
sponsibility for carrying on the business 
of the Chief Executive, were placed in an 
unnecessarily uncomfortable and uncer- 
tain position, and, without wishing either 
the present or future occupants of the 
White House anything but the best of 
health, none of us has any assurance 
that such an unsatisfactory experience 
might not again be repeated. 

There is, to be sure, some difference of 
opinion as to how this procedural void 
should be filled. In my judgment, the 
safest and surest route to follow would 
be to adopt an amendment to the Con- 
stitution—as my bill, House Joint Reso- 
lution 210 proposes to do—specifically 
declaring that in case of the inability of 
the President to discharge the powers 
and duties of his office, such powers and 
duties shall automatically devolve on the 
Vice President until such inability shall 
terminate, and further giving to Con- 
gress the authority to prescribe a meth- 
od both for determining and terminating 
Presidential inability in this context. 

I should think that all of us who re- 
member those uncomfortable days when 
the lack of such a plan for the “orderly 
transfer” of Presidential powers and re- 
sponsibilities was of real concern to the 
country—and that we would remember 
those days with a certain twinge of con- 
science over our failure to subsequently 
have done anything about them. I know 
that the Committee on the Judiciary, 
where my bill presently languishes, is 
now extremely busy on other matters, but 
I would most sincerely hope that, when it 
has time, it will have been reminded by 
the passage of H.R. 4638 of the wisdom of 
giving its early attention to this col- 
lateral, but far more serious, problem. 


W. T. Burlant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I am sad- 
dened to report the death Sunday of Wil- 
liam T. Burlant, former sheriff of Fair- 
field County. Although he and I ap- 
proached the service of the people of 
Fairfield County from different sides of 
the political fence, I considered him a 
friend whose death is a very great loss. 


As a tribute to his memory, I am happy 
to offer the following article from the 
Bridgeport Telegram, which gives the 
highlights of a truly remarkable and use- 
ful career: 

[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Telegram} 
W. T. Burtant Dres—Ex-County SHERIFF 

William T. Burlant, 58, of Trumbull, 
former sheriff of Fairfield County and first 
Democrat to hold the office in a generation, 
died last night. 

REMAINED ON JAIL STAFF 

Mr. Burlant, who had been defeated for 
reelection last year after serving one term, 
was appointed director of vocational rehabili- 
tation and recreation at the Fairfield State 
jail after he retired from office June 1, had 
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continued to reside at the jail where he died. 
He had been in failing health for more than 
a year and had been hospitalized several 
times for surgery. 

ELECTED IN 1958 

Mr. Burlant was the first Democrat to be 
elected Fairfield County sheriff in 29 years 
when he won the office from Edward A. Platt, 
Republican, in the Ribicoff landslide of 1958. 

He lost a bid for reelection last year when 
John P. Previdi, former Republican mayor of 
Danbury, won the office as Fairfield County 
reverted to its traditional GOP voting prt- 
tern in the State election. 

Mr. Burlant came to prominence in Demo- 
cratic county affairs after leading the party 
in Trumbull to an outstanding victory while 
serving as town chairman there in 1957. 

After residing in Bridgeport many years, 
Mr. Burlant moved to Trumbull in 1937 and 
became active in the Democratic Party 
there. In 1953 he was a Democratic candi- 
date for the Board of Selectmen there. In 
1955 he was elected town chairman and 
headed the party in the town when Demo- 
crats scored their first sweeping victory on 
town offices In Trumbull 2 years later. This, 
in turn, centered attention on him as a can- 
didate for county sheriff in 1958 when he was 
nominated and elected to that office. 

Prior to running for sheriff, Mr. Burlant 
had developed an active interest in penal af- 
fairs. This led him to make improvements 
in the jail when he took over administration 
there, particularly in the field of vocational, 
recreational, and rehabilitation work with 
the inmates. 

Mr. Burlant, who painted as a hobby, also 
was in the painting and decorating business 
Many years. He was particularly active in 
the field of painting and redecorating Catho- 
lic churches in the Bridgeport diocese and 
his interest in the penal field developed as 
& consequence of this work. 

HELPED INMATES 


Mr. Burlant developed numerous programs 
for inmates at the Jail, including painting of 
murals, ceramics, and woodworking that at- 
tracted considerable notice in the press. He 
also directed the beautification of the jail 
grounds with flowers and encouraged inmate 
patriciptaion in sports to a greater degree 
than had been the practice previously. 

He sponsored the formation of a teenage 
band, known as the Junior Deputies, and the 
group performed in various civic functions 
in and outside Fairfield County. He was ac- 
tive in promoting many civic and charitable 
operations, particularly the cerebral palsy 
drive, for which he was recently honored at 
a dinner by United Cerebral Palsy, Inc., of 
Pairfleld County, and the March of Dimes 
campaigns. He also took an active interest 
in the work of the Bridgeport Boys Club, 

In the 1958 election campaign, Mr. Burlant 
defeated former Sheriff Platt, who had held 
the office 24 years, by 14,011 votes as Mr. 
Ristcorr, now a U.S. Senator, carried Fair- 
field County for Governor by-50,000 votes. 

In the 1962 election, with John Alsop, the 
Republican nominee, carrying the county for 
Governor by 4,600, Mr. Burlant lost to Sheriff 
Previdi by 6,283 votes. The two men were 
longtime friends. After the election, Mr. 
Burlant said, I couldn't have lost to a nicer 
guy.” While Mr. Burlant still was sheriff in 
the 7-month interim between election and 
the start of a new terni, Sheriff Previdi fre- 
quently visited him at the jail where Mr. 
Burlant was ill. 

CAMPAIGNED IN HELICOPTER 


Mr. Burlant was a vigorous campaigner and 
was the first candidate for county sheriff in 
the State who ever campaigned by helicopter. 
His preelection motor caravans also were a fa- 
miliar sight in the county. DI health 
limited him to a less active role in the 1962 
campaign than in the 1958. 

In the jall, he had a friendly wave of greet- 
ing for the inmates and made many efforts 
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outside the scope of his official duties to help 
rehabilitate the men and find work for them 
on their release, 

He regarded the inmates, by and large, as 
persons with possibilities for good despite 
past mistakes, and said he never found an 
inmate who abused his confidence. 

“Running a jail,” he told an interviewer, 
„is like running any business. The only dif- 
ference is the human factor—because here 
the business is turning out good people.” 

In May 1959, a week before he took of- 
fice, nearly 750 persons turned out for a 
testimonial dinner for Mr. Burlant at the old 
Ritz ballroom. 

BORN IN WALTON, N.Y. 

Mr. Burlant was born in Walton, N.Y. 
February 28, 1905, in a family of 10 children. 
His parents, who had come to this country 
from Naples in the 1880's, settled in Bridge- 
port where his father worked as a carpenter. 

Mr. Burlant wag reared in the south end 
and attended schools there. He lived in that 
section of the city 33 years and was widely 
known there. 

From his early interest in art he moved 
into the signpainting field, working here and 
in New York City, until he established his 
own painting and decorating firm here in 
1930. 

Mr. Burlant is survived by his wife, the 
former Gladys Morrissey of Meriden, whom 
he married 33 years ago; a daughter, Mrs. 
John Topolski; two brothers, Charles Bur- 
lant, of Bridgeport, and Louis Burlant, of 
Stratford; five sisters, Mrs. Elizabeth Tucci, 
Mrs. Thomas McHugh, Mrs. Theresa Rich- 
ards, Mrs, Josephine Marzulli, and Mrs. 
James Robinson, all of Bridgeport, and four 
grandchildren. 

Mr. Burlant was a former president of the 
men's league of St. Teresa's church, Trum- 
bull, and was active in the Knights of Colum- 
bus. He was a charter member of the Trum- 
bull Exchange Club and, while sheriff, served 
on the board of governors of the Connecticut 
Sheriffs Association, He was a former mem- 
ber of the board of tax review in Trumbull. 


International Labor Organization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 5, 1963 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, none of 
us need be reminded that the problem 
of human rights and human dignity is 
one of worldwide proportions, Recently 
the United States has been fortunate in 
having an opportunity to show and prove 
its leadership in support of such rights 
in a major world forum. I refer to the 
recent dramatic month-long sessions of 
the International Labor Organization at 
Geneva, Switzerland, which took place 
during June 1963. à 

As you know, sir, the ILO is the oldest 
major international organization. It was 
organized in 1919 as an agency of the 
League of Nations. The United States 
has been a member since the 1930's. It 
survived, almost alone, the collapse of 
the League and became a human bridge 
to the United Nations of which it is now 
an affiliate. Its unique tripartite orga- 
nization provides direct representation 
and participation by and for government, 
workers, and employers. 
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At the Geneva conference, the United 
States had a strong 45-man tripartite 
delegation with an exceptionally able 
chairman in George L. P. Weaver, our 
Assistant Secretary of Labor as leader of 
the U.S. Government section. He also 
had the full support of our congressional 
delegation and of the representatives of 
Organized labor and business, including 

O president, George Meany and 
former U.S. Chamber of Commerce presi- 
dent, Richard Wagner. 

the course of the sessions, the 
issue of racial discrimination focused on 
the segregatlonist racial policy of South 
Africa. As a result, the African dele- 
Sates, the workers delegates from almost 
all of the 108 nations represented at the 
Conference, including President Meany, 
delegates from Latin America, the Arab 
bloc, Israel, and Asia, all left the con- 
ference session as a protest, while the 
employer's delegate from South Africa 
Was speaking. 

In this crisis and ensuing discussions, 
the issues of human rights and the right 
Of all parties in a dispute to be heard 
seemed to be in a conflict. It was 

ugh the determined and skillful ef- 
forts of another American, David Morse, 
tor General of the ILO that the 
Conference was prevented from breaking 

. In essence, our U.S. delegation sup- 
Ported both the right of the South 
Africans as duly accredited delegates to 
be heard and the right of the others to 
Protest the South African policy of 

Apartheid.“ Out of this situation the 
United States emerged with the respect 
of the world for our determined support 
of both the principles of equal rights and 

right of democratic due process. 

I feel, as many others do, that this 
Most important ILO conference has not 
Teceived adequate coverage either in our 

can press or over the air. I wish, 
therefore, Mr. Speaker, to have included 
in the. ConcressronwaL Recor» at the con- 
Clusion of my remarks, a very able series 
Of six articles on the conference by John 
Herling, the able and highly respected 
Washington correspondent, who covered 
the ILO Geneva Conference for the 
Washington Daily News and the national 
Newspaper syndicate which carries Mr. 
ling’s syndicated column on labor 
Affairs to other leading American news- 
Papers. I commend Mr. Herling’s arti- 
cles as background for the current dis- 
CUssions on the place of South Africa 
in the international community and the 
U.S. policy in connection with it. At the 
end of Mr. Herling’s series, I have in- 


eluded a pertinent question and answer 


iachange between Mr. Herling and Pres- 
dent Kennedy which I feel is most 
ely and significant: 
ILO—-OnE oF A KIND 
(By John Herling) 
ù Geneva, Swirzertannp—The folks back 
Ome are probably not aware that some of 
dur leading spokesmen for labor, manage- 
h t, and government are participating 
ere in the 44th annual conference of the 
ternational Labor Organization. As the 
Oldest international agency, organized in 1919 
as an agency of the League of Nations, the 
ILO represents the spine of continuity be- 
tween the old League and the United Nationa. 
It is one of a kind. It is the only tri- 
Partite international organization. This 
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means that the delegation from each coun- 
try includes representatives of government, 
employers, and unions, They make up the 
structural framework of the organization. 

For the United States, the ILO has special 
significance. One of its founders was AFL- 
CIO President Samuel Gompers. It is 
headed by an American, David A. Morse. 
Mr. Morse has been reelected to the post 
of director general for a series of terms since 
1948, when he resigned as President Tru- 
man's Under Secretary of Labor. But just as 
important is the fact that representatives of 
organized labor and organized business par- 
ticipate as separate but equal delegates in 
developing the policies and progress of the 
ILO 


Ever since the United States belatedly 
joined the ILO in the mid-1930’s American 
labor has moved in ILO activities with con- 
siderable energy, while American business 
went along with varying degrees of enthusi- 
asm, Today, however, the business skepti- 
cism of this perennial international exercise 
has been replaced by keen interest and 
enthusiasm. 

This does not mean that American labor 
and American business see eye to eye with 
each other on many specific issues which 
range widely over the whole field of labor 
relations, social and economic development. 
ILO’s deliberations crystallize into “conyen- 
tions” and “recommendations.” When such 
international instruments are adopted by the 
annual conference of the ILO—a process 
which moves with all deliberate speed—then 
they are dispatched to the various nations 
for approval or for guidance, 

As is true of any organization of such scope, 
it has undergone a series of shifts and 
changes arising from the profound trans- 
formations in the world. For one thing, 
when the ILO was first organized the power 
forces were located largely in Western 
Europe, the United States and Japan. Since 
World War II, the new and developing na- 
tions have multiplied to such an extent that 
the 108 nations affiliated with the ILO—UN 
membership makes a nation eligible for 
membership although special application 
must be made—now bring to the ILO a 
cross section of their bread and butter as 
well as related political problems to the ILO, 

At this annual conference, for the first 
time, the ILO has just elected an African 
as its conference chairman. He is the Nige- 
rian Labor Minister, Joseph Modupe Johnson. 

The U.S. delegation is made up of four 
official delegates: two governmental—aAssist- 
ant Secretary of Labor George Weaver and 
Philip Delaney, special assistant to the Sec- 
retary of State—one for labor, Rudy Faupl, 
who also servies as American labor’s repre- 
sentative on the ILO governing body, which 
is the executive body between conferences; 
and Richard Wagner, chairman of the exec- 
utive committee of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, who has been an informed and 
energetic employers’ representative since 
1960. 


Bras Issue WIrRINN ILO 
(By John Herling) 

GENEVA, SWITZERLAND.—The issue of racial 
discrimination, whether in Africa or in the 
United States, becomes an all-pervading issue 
of the International Labor Conference. More 
than 1,500 delegates from 108 nations are 
attending the ILO conference here. 

Chairman of the U.S. Government delega- 
tion is George L. P. Weaver, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor. Mr. Weaver is a Negro, For 
the first part of the conference, his congres- 
sional adviser was Representative ADAM CLAY- 
TON POWELL, chairman of the House Labor 
Committee, one of the most active and con- 
troversial spokesmen for the Negro race. 

In addition, Harold Snell, US. labor at- 
taché at Beirut. Lebanon, and William M. 
Steen, African specialist at the Labor De- 
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partment, have joined the delegation as spe- 
cialists. Both Mr. Steen and Mr. Snell are 
Negroes. 

Thus, out of the 15-man delegation rep- 
resenting the United States (apart from the 
employer and worker delegations, 4 of the 
personnel are Negroes, This wes not a 
planned exercise, but a recognition of com- 
petence, regardless of color. It is a fact 
which impresses observers from other na- 
tions. 

At past conferences, the position of the 
American Negro was a favorite theme, spun 
out in all directions by anti-U.S. delegations. 
More often than not, the American delega- 
tion found itself on the defensive. Not so 
now. 

No sooner had this conference opened 
when the spokesman for Tanganyika, Secre- 
tary of Labor M. M. Kamaliza, attacked the 
the Governments of South Africa and Portu- 
gal for their “outrageous and discriminatory 
Policies.“ 

He then went on to say that his govern- 
ment “is firmly opposed to those govern- 
ments which practice or permit repressive 
racial measures. We are against racial dis- 
crimination and oppression wherever it may 
occur, from Sharpeville in the Transvaal to 
Birmingham, Ala.” 

Well, there was considerable interest among 
the ILO delegates in the manner in which 
U.S. spokesmen would counter this. They 
soon found out. 

In an impressive statement, his first of 
the conference, Mr. Weaver said: “We sup- 
port, and indeed have anticipated, the sug- 
gested extension of the ILO’s concern for 
individual expression, the right of the indi- 
vidual to petition his government, and, in 
particular, the right of collective protest. 

“Because my country is an open society, 
and hides nothing, it is no secret that a 
struggle for basic human rights is now being 
waged by American Negroes in the last sec- 
tion of the United States where there has 
been large-scale denial of these rights. In 
this they are being supported by the over- 
whelming majority of the American people. 

“We are proud,” said Mr. Weaver, “of this 
legitimate effort of the American Negro to 
accelerate the attainment of the basic rights 
guaranteed him by the Constitution of the 
United States. Our country was established 
on the principles of freedom, justice, and 
equality of opportunity for all. The incon- 
sistency between the Nation’s principles and 
its practices has diminished over the years.” 

How was this done? 

“Constitutional amendments, court de- 
cisions, acts of Congress, executive orders, 
administrative rulings, State and local legis- 
lation, the work of private agencies, trade 
unions, efforts by Negroes and other minority 
groups—all of these have helped remove 
many of the barriers to full citizenship for 
all,” Mr, Weaver said. 

AMERICA’S FACE Is REFLECTED 
(By John Herling) 

GENEVA, SWITZERLAND.—Here at the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, when you 
move from one committee room to another, 
or look down from the press gallery at the 
sessions of the 108-nation meeting, you 
watch the world's problems under a magnl- 
fying glass. And you see America’s face in 
a reflecting mirror of intensive precision. 

You realize how much American domestic 
developments have become the world’s busi- 
ness, whether we like it or not. What hap- 
pens in the United States one afternoon finds 
its expression the next morning on the 
agenda of even so well organized a confer- 
ence as this. It seeps its way in. 

Frequently, the spokesmen for the new 
nations will discuss technical matters with 
considerable legal sophistication. Suddenly 
they bitterly turn their comments to the 
state of thcir retarded economic develop- 
ment as the heritage of their colonial past. 
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In this way, many of the adyanced industrial 
nations are promptly placed on the defen- 
sive, 

In such an exercise, the representatives of 
the Communist countries aid and abet the 
attack, although it has become increasingly 
clear that few of the African nations are de- 
ceived by the Communist motives. Never- 
theless, they take help no matter what the 
source. 

But the tragic news from the United 
States—the shooting of the NAACP leader in 
Mississippi, the riots and clashes in one 
Southern State after another—provide the 
frame of reference of the discussion for prac- 
tically every topic on the agenda. For ex- 
ample; several years ago, the ILO passed a 
“convention”—an international agreement 
requiring the governmental compliance of 
member nations—on the subject of discrim- 
ination in employment. A discussion on 
“discrimination in employment“ immedi- 
ately impels all eyes to turn to the American 
delegates. An answer is required. 

It is given in two ways: the energetic ac- 
tion taken by President Kennedy and the 
Justice Department are given top billing 
in the European newspapers which the dele- 
gates eagerly examine. The dramatic con- 
frontation between Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral Nicholas Katzenbach and Gov. Wallace 
of Alabama—and the Governor's backing 
away—brought great satisfaction and relief 
to many delegates who were as distressed with 
the shape of events as the Americans them- 
selves, 

Secondly, the answer is given directly by 
the spokesmen for the American delegation. 
On successive days, Assistant Labor Secretary 
George Weaver poured it on in an eloquent 
factual recital of the great advances made 
against discrimination in and through dally 
living as well as through legislation. But 
nbove all, the obyious hour by hour concern 
expressed in the American press as well as 
affirmative deeds of the Federal Govern- 
ment carry their persuasive impact. 

In such international forums, we see the 
recording of world public opinion. In the 
ILO, this is especially true because structur- 
ally it is made up not only of governmental 
representatives but of labor and employers. 
Here the focus of opinion becomes sharper, 
more articulate and more intimate. The 
dialog goes on in the professional vocabulary 
of the special groupings. The arguments be- 
come more specific and are directed toward 
specific remedies and relevant standards. 

Yet, for many of the new countries, the 
discipline required to stick to the matter 
at hand sometimes snaps. Despite the 
growth in maturity and in competence, there 
comes a time when some delegates of the new 
nations would rather demonstrate than cogi- 
tate, rather yell than think, This happened 
in a dramatic incident affecting the repre- 
sentatives of South Africa. I'll report on 
this in my next column. . 


INCREDIDLE UPROAR 
(By John Herling) 

GENEVA, Swirzrrtann.—The International 
Labor Organization is being wracked by a 
crisis of massive proportions. It is probably 
the most serious since its beginning when 
it was a matter of touch and go. It comes 
at a time when the 44th International Labor 
Conference was preparing to usbject itself 
to intensive analysis of its program and 
stood ready to consider the restructuring of 
its operations and administration. This 
much was anticipated in the report of the 
director-general, David Morse, which is the 
ILO “state of the union” message. 

But what was not anticipated was the de- 
velopment of a sustained drive by the Afri- 
can states to take the center of the ILO 
stage in a way which they have not done in 
any other international body—in a highly 
disturbing show of contempt for the proc- 
esses of the ILO that brings the organiza- 
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tion to the brink of possible disaster or of 
fragmentation. 

But it was not the prominence of the 
African states which caused this crisis. It 
was their insistence that they would not live 
in the same organization with the Republic 
of South Africa, The representatives of 
black Africa roared thelr anger at white seg- 
regationist South Africa, and then followed 
it up with the preparation of an ultimatum 
that either South Africa be expelled, or they, 
the African states, will walk out of the con- 
ference. 

In what seemed like a carefully staged 
Gemonstration, delegates from the African 
states unleashed a deafening barrage of 
rhythmic chants, door poundings, and shouts 
of “assassins,” “criminals,” as they sought to 
prevent the South African employers’ del- 
egate, W. F. Hamilton, from speaking. He 
had been finally granted the floor, after par- 
Uamentary moves to prevent this had failed. 

By prearrangement, the African delegates, 
the workers’ delegates from practically all 
108 nations, and some of the government 
delegates from Latin America, the Arab bloc, 
as well as Israel, various Asian delegates, 
and the Communist bloc—all moved down 
the aisles to the doors at the end, in open 
protest against the South African. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany joined 
other leaders of the non-Communist labor 
organizations in the walkout, It was to have 
been a strong, silent manifestation of rejec- 
tion of the “apartheid” segregationist gov- 
ernment of South Africa. 

But in a few moments it became clear that 
the African delegates were not going to leave 
silently. They clogged the doorways of the 
hall, and then all hell seemed to break loose. 
The sustained pandemonium which lasted 
for about 15 minutes, or as long as the South 
African spoke, almost wrecked the proceed- 
ings of the ILO, which proudly describes it- 
self as the “Grand Assize of international 
social policy.” 

The reason for such a demonstration had 
its origins in places great distances from the 
conference hall of the Paiais des Nations. 
It was triggered by African bitterness, and 
powered by an atomic slagheap of frustra- 
tions, personal and national, built up over 
many years. It was fused by a highly emo- 
tional and new-found sense of African soli- 
darity. 

The incredible uproar was all the more 
unfortunate because, the day before, the 
conference delegates, through ILO's tripartite 
system of electoral colleges, had given wide 
representation to the new African nations 
on the 48-man governing body, the key leg- 
islative and policy organ of the ILO. But 
perhaps both the combination of new-found 
power and the almost primitive need to pour 
forth this vocal vehemence in the face of 
the enemy spilled over the bounds of reason- 
able argument and parliamentary restraint. 


Monsz's Fixest Hover 
(By John Herling) 

Geneva, Swrrzertanp.—The International 
Labor Organization has been having the 
fight of its life, a fight for both survival and 
the maintenance of its integrity. This three- 
part organization—government, . employer, 
and labor—has in the past 2 weeks of Its 
annual conference been under the blasting 
guns of the new African nations, which now 
number about a third of the total organiza- 
tion, and the old sapping operations of the 
Communist bloc. For a long time, the Com- 
munists have looked on the ILO, despite its 
frequently slow-paced operations, as a poten- 
tial challenge. What they can't control, they 
would rather destroy. This year it became 
clear that they would be prepared to bury 
the ILO. 

The man, more than any other, who has 
prevented this, and Indeed has led the ILO 
into new areas of expansion and develop- 
ment, Is the director general, David A. Morse, 
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the ILO's director general for the past 15 
years. 

Dave Morse has occupied a difficult posl- 
tion. As an American, a former Under Sec- 
retary of Labor, he has been the target of 
those who regard him as an instrument of 
American policy. They could not conceive 
that he would administer his post with strict 
adherence to the requirements of interna- 
tional obligations. 

As the only American heading up an in- 
ternational agency, Mr. Morse successfully 
won the confidence of skeptics, which abound 
even outside the Communist orbit. At the 
same time, he was subjected to some criti- 
cism by Americans, who, pleased with an 
American as head of this world agency, fre- 
quently thought Mr. Morse bent over back- 
wards In his efforts to prove his impartiality. 

In this conference, the moment of truth 
for Mr. Morse and the conference arrived on 
the issue of racial discrimination and, in 
particular, on the issue of South Africa. 
Over the recent past, the ILO and Mr. Morse 
have spent an increasing part of admini- 
strative time and budget on the African 
programs. He sought and arranged for fuller 
participation by Africa in the ILO, and, in- 
deed it can be said that in the ILO the Af- 
rican nations found a greater sense of ease 
and confidence. 

This whole conference, as one French dele- 
gate said, has been a “hymn to Africa.” But 
the increased power and reeognition—an Af- 
rican was elected conference president for 
the first time—finally led them to an effort 
to prevent a South African delegate, whose 
rights to sit had not as yet been challenged, 
from speaking. 

Out of this came a struggle which wracked 
the conference. Clearly the issue was not 
the attitude of ILO toward the extreme 
“apartheid” racial policies of South Africa. 
That had already been made clear, But the 
Africans insisted that they didn't care about 
the ILO free speech argument; they wanted 
South Africa evicted from the premises forth- 
with. This the ILO would not do. Speaker 
after speaker passionately invelghed against 
“apartheid” but insisted that unless due 
process of law was observed, the founda- 
tions of ILO were endangered. 

Finally after unprecedented demonstra- 
tions by Africans on and off the floor, and 
intensive efforts by Mr. Morse to build a 
bridge of communication to the African del- 
egations, the ILO was confronted with the 
reality of a full-scale secession on the part 
of African states, aided and abetted by. 
the Communist and Arab bloc. 

Before packed galleries of the Assembly 
Hall in the Palais des Nations, David Morse 
rose and gave the speech of his life. Indeed, 
observers believe it was one of the most 
memorable in the history of international 
organizations, Great statements are some- 
times made by leaders of national delega- 
tions, but seldom by an international offi- 
cial. Only the famous reply of Dag Ham- 
marskjold to Khrushchey's attack can stand 
comparison. Mr. Morse'’s immediate efforts 
to persuade the Africans to reconsider their 
intention to quit the conference failed. 
They had apparently gone too far down the 
path of public—and political—commitment 
to retreat from their decision. 

“We must fight discrimination,” said Mr- 
Morse, but we must fight it with truth and 
we must fight it with the dignity that comes 
from truth.” Then with a voice deepened 
by intense emotion, Mr. Morse, a Jew, told 
the awed, hushed audience, "You don't have 
to tell me about racial discrimination: I 
need no lessons in racial discrimination. 

“Racial discrimination is the enemy of the 
civilized world community, a challenge to 
world peace, to world order. We must— 
pray you—engage this enemy effectively: 
This can not be done by quitting the con- 
ference, this particular field of battle.” 
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RASCALS aT Work 

(By John Herling) 
GENEVA. — The policies of the Soviet Union 
may now be geared to more peaceful meth- 
Ods, The establishment of a “hot line“ be- 
tween Moscow and Washington may give us 
all a chance to continue the dialog of clari- 
fication, But there is no doubt that, hot 
or not, the intentions of the Soviet 
Union are to give the free world a hot foot 
mever possible. In short, the rascality 
ot the Communist tactics continues by other 


Evidence of this was clearly established at 
dramatic conference of the International 
Labor Organization just concluded. You 
Will recall that the main issue centered 
around the whole question of apartheid“ in 
South Africa. This was surely an extension 
Of the intense preoccupation of the entire 
World, including the United States, with the 
Problems of racial tensions and racial dis- 
crimination. 
When the ILO conference was nearly 
Wrecked by the dramatic walkout of the 32 
can nations, the issue, for a moment, 
Seemed blurred. Some said that the ILO's 
Passion for due process” was narrow and 
Procedural and that it should not have been 
too particular about finding even question- 
able means for throwing the duly accredited 
delegates of South Africa out of the Palais 
des Nations. 
Now, the decision to hear the South Afri- 
Can delegate was unanimously made by the 
committee of the conference. This 
Broup included Sergei Slipchenko, the Soviet 
, one of the three vice presidents of 
the conference. It was at the behest of the 
Officers that Rudy Faupl, the highly respect- 
ed US. delegate, another vice president, took 
the chair. He carried out the ruling to hear 
the South African. 
In the ensuing uproar which accompanied 
e departure of the 32 protesting African 
delegatlons from the ILO conference, the 
unists began to get their licks in. In 
One way or another, they began to sharpen 
their knives, procedural and ideological, to 
Cut the ILO to ribbons. 
Despite Mr. Slipchenko’s participation in 
Tuling, they presumed to act as the 
” of the departed Africans—much to 
the dismay of some African leaders who had 
Temained in Geneva to follow the proceed- 
and then to participate in the ILO gov- 
erning body sessions which follow the con- 
Terence, 
In addition, the Soviet bloc, whose dele- 
Bates have long been using parliamentary 
ooting to block the work of interna- 
tonal organizations they can not control, 
tried to boobytrap the ILO through sheer 
Unadulterated rascality. 
example, they fought against the ap- 
1 of the ILO budget on the grounds 
t the departure of the Africans had not 
been “official” and therefore the Conference 
Was not competent to establish the necessary 
Quorum. When the ILO rejected this poi- 
‘enous point of order, the Communist bloc 
ed again. 
Since the ILO Conference was determined 
follow through on its 1961 resolution 
Against South Africa's ‘apartheld it wes now 
y to act on an “urgency” resolution intro- 
Suced by the Latin American countries. This 
Calls upon the U.N., the parent body, to take 
ction on South Africa. But none other than 
Slipchenko, the smiling Soviet spokes- 
n, gave this the knife. 
„Under the rules of the Conference, any 
Urgency” resolution required the unanimous 
approval of the Conference officers. Mr. Slip- 
€nko in executive session vetoed the anti- 
SPartheid resolution. His motives were clear: 
preventing the ILO from taking this ac- 
again South Africa, the Communists 
Could place the ILO on the defensive on this 
v ue. Which is exactly where the Soviet 
nion and its allies want it to be. 
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The obvious duplicity of this action 
brought full-scale exposure of Soviet skul- 
duggery on the whole South African problem. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to note that President Kennedy 
has kept closely in touch with the de- 
velopments in this area which is of deep 
concern to all of us. 

At the last Presidential news confer- 
ence on July 17, Mr. Herling asked the 
President the following question; 

Mr. President, may I ask you, sir, about 
the recent demonstrations by the African 
States at the International Labor Organiza- 
tion Conference in Geneva with respect to 
South Africa? What is our American posi- 
tion with regard to South African participa- 
tion in the United Nations and many of its 
agencies? 


To this question, the President replied: 

Well, we have condemned the racial policy 
of South Africa which is inimical, I think, 
to the future of South Africa as well as re- 
pugnant to us. We also do not believe that 
it is useful to begin to expel nations of the 
United Nations." I think you have enough 
pressures on the United Nations. I think 
these countries ought to stay in the United 
Nations. The United Nations has every right 
to express hostility to policies which are 
pursued, and which are a threat to peace, 
but it would seem to me unwise to expel 
nations from the United Nations—because 
the hand will move, others will come, and 
the United Nations will be fragmented. I 
think it [the U.N.] ought to be as broad as 
possible a coverage but I think we ought to 
be very clear in our hostility to the concept 
of racial segregation. 


Commissioning of U.S. Air Force Ship 
“Hoyt S. Vandenberg” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, on July 
18, 1963, I was present at the dedication 
of the U.S. Air Force ship Hoyt S. Van- 
denberg. With the commissioning of 
this research missile tracking vessel, the 
capability of the United States to defend 
itself from all enemies is significantly 
increased. It is particularly fitting that 
this missile-age vessel be named after a 
fine, farsighted Air Force Chief of Staff, 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg, for it was General 
Vandenberg's belief that scientific re- 
search held the key to the Nation's de- 
fenses, Among those present at the ded- 
ication ceremony were the Honorable 
Theodore R. McKeldin, mayor of Balti- 
more, Md., and the Honorable Arthur 
Sylvester, Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
whose remarks at the ceremony follow: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE THEODORE R. 

McKeELDIN 

Thank you Secretary McMillan. 

Mrs. Vandenberg, Governor Tawes, Mem- 
bers of the Congress, Secretary Sylvester, 
honored guests, ladies and gentlemen; this 
gathering today for the dedication of the 
Air Force missile tracking ship, the General 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg, holds a special personal 
meaning for me. It brings to mind several 
happy occasions.of the past when I had the 
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pleasure of meeting General Vandenberg dur- 
ing his service in Europe. 

I was Governor of the State of Maryland 
at the time and one of my more pleasant 
duties was to award diplomas to graduates 
of the oversea branch of the University of 
Maryland in Germany. Many of those gradu- 
ates, incidentally, were officers and men of 
the Air Force who worked in their off-duty 
hours to earn their degrees. 

On several of these trips overseas, I had 
the opportunity to meet and visit with Gen- 
eral Vandenberg. His character and qualifi- 
cations were highly impressive and his bril- 
Mant military career over a 30-year period 
placed this Nation greatly in his debt. 

It is therefore a special pleasure for me to 
welcome all of you to Baltimore for the dedi- 
cation of this Air Force vessel named for one 
of America’s greatest airmen, 

It is particularly fitting that such a dedica- 
tion should take place here at Dundalk Ma- 
rine Terminal, which was for many years 
the site of Harbor Field, the municipal air- 
port of the city of Baltimore. Perhaps many 
of you here today who wear the wings of Air 
Force pilots had occasion to fly into Harbor 
Field in the years before its conversion into 
a marine terminal in 1961. 

As Harbor Field, it served the alr age needs 
of the city for many years before the con- 
struction of Friendship International Alr- 
port. As Dundalk Marine Terminal, it is 
serving the general cargo needs of the world 
seaport of Baltimore. 

I might note too that much of the cargo 
that now moves through Dundalk Marine 
Terminal is Air Force equipment destined for 
all of the areas of the world where our sol- 
diers and airmen are on duty. 

So this facility, with a history of service 
to both sea and air, is now the site of 
dedication of an Air Force ship which 
sail far down the Atlantic Missile Range to 
track the progress of this Nation's space 
vehicles, 

We here in Baltimore are used to techno- 
logical advances on the part of the Air Force, 
and we are proud that you have chosen to 
bring this ship here for its dedication today. 
For many years this city was the home of the 
Air Research and Development Command, 
and Baltimoreans have always watched with 
great interest the progress made by the Air 
Force in the fleld of space research. 

So it is with real warmth that I welcome 
you here today on behalf of the people of 
the city of Baltimore and the State of 
Maryland. 

And to the men who will sau the General 
Vandenberg let me assure you that you have 
our very best wishes for fair winds and 
smooth sailing on this and on all of your 
future voyages. 

Thank you. 

Remarks BY Hon, Anrnun SYLVESTER, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


The oceangoing Air Force vessel that we 
dedicate here today epitomizes the changes 
that modern technology has wrought not only 
in today’s weaponry but also in the capabili- 
ties of the armed services themselves. 

For while the U.S. Air Force’s General 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg conforms to none of the 
othordox marine occupations, It contributes 
vitally to our military strength. It em- 
phasizes anew that the Air Force is not con- 
fined to the air, nor the Army to the earth, 
nor the Navy to the sea, 

The ingenuity of the scientist and the skill 
of the technician have been combined with 
the experience and training of the military 
to produce in this vessel a missile tracking 
station equal to those on the islands rang- 
ing southward and eastward from Cape 
Canaveral, 

Moreover, this ship and its sister ship, the 
U.S. Air Force's General H. H. Arnold, are 
unique in another way. They are mobile 
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tracking stations that can range the oceans 
of the world. 

In this ship we see the most peculiar sil- 
houette that any vessel ever displayed. In 
part that is due to the 40-foot-high dish 
antennas. They can literally collect mil- 
lions of items of information about a mis- 
sile in its final 2 or 3 minutes of flight be- 
tween its reentry into our atmosphere and 
its impact. 

We have balloons to study the atmosphere 
250,000 feet up, and radios to transmit 10-, 
000 miles back to Cape Caanveral. Inside 
this ship we have equipment and computers 
to gather, assemble, and transmit this In- 
formation in split seconds for human con- 
sumption and action, 

All this, in varying degrees, can also be 
found in our island tracking stations. But 
here the problem was fur more complex. 
For here our people had to concentrate all 
the equipment within the confined space of 
a ship. They had to make that equipment 
work despite the vibrations common to all 
ships under power. They had to insure 
reliability of precision instruments even 
while the ship pitches and rolls in rough 
water. Compensation has been built into 
this ship even for the errors caused by the 
bending and twisting of the steel hull. 

With this ship we have, for the first time 
a fully instrumented tracking station capa- 
ble not only of monitoring but also of recov- 
ering nose cones out to the full range of our 
ICBM missiles. This is truly a remarkable 
achievement of American Ingenuity. 

With ships of this class we can accumulate 
more information than ever before, and this 
reduces the number of missile tests required. 
They Illustrate the progress of Air Force 
technology, producing increased efficiency 
and economy. They advance the Alr Force 
in its primary job of supporting national 
policy generally, and more specifically, in 
keeping space free for peaceful exploration 
by all and protecting the free world's inter- 
ests in space. 

They also illustrate clearly our intense 
concentration upon our “need to know" the 
deeper and precise knowledge that lies be- 
hind so much of llfe's surface in all realms. 
It is the motivation for all our research and 
development, our scientific and technological 
progress, our intensified and expanding edu- 
cational processes. This ship is evidence of 
our commitment to expanding knowledge. 

General Vandenberg. for whom we name 
this vessel, dedicated his life to our need 
to know—in fact, he spent his life, and then 
gave it, to our need to know more fully and 
appreciatively the importance of airpower 
to this Nation. He worked to bring the Air 
Force into being, then defended it from those 
who did not understand airpower. Finally, 
having firmly established it, his mission was 
accomplished. 

When he became Alr Force Chief of Staff in 
1948 he devoted himself to the revolutionary 
combination of jet, atom bomb, and elec- 
tronics through which alrpower was to rise 
to new capabilities. He understood what 
need to know means, in the sense of scien- 
tific research, but his biggest job was to con- 
vince his fellow Americans that the U.S. Air 
Force had a place in the first line of Amer- 
ican defense. He was convinced this was the 
pubiic’s basic need to know at that time. 

In a much broader and far deeper sense 
today, our need to know covers many other 
areas. For example, we need to see our- 
Selves as others see us. We were very much 
surprised to find that some of our best 
friends and closest allies in Europe did not 
share our shock when Chairman Khrushchey 
moved his missiles into Cuba. We need to 
understand that a threat that is 90 miles 
away seems far distant to a person who lives 
in West Berlin within sight of Checkpoint 
Charlie. We can pass from Kansas City, 
Xans., to Kansas City, Mo., without hin- 
drance or danger. But in Europe across a 
biack line of demarcation between East and 
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West Berlin the world is split into two 
camps. 

We need to know history much better 
not only our own history but also that of 
the world and the relationship between the 
two, We take for granted that the United 
States will exist forever. The dedication of 
this vessel testifies to our determination to 
insure that national survival. 

But history suggests that perpetual exist- 
ence is not the inevitable lot of every human 
society. The military might of Rome, the 
cultural preeminence that was Greece, the 
glory of Babylon—these and other civiliza- 
tions rose to spectacular heights of domi- 
nance in their day, only to decline into the 
mist of history. The philosopher and poct, 
George Santayana, once warned that “he 
who will not learn from history will have 
to suffer making the same mistakes over 
again.” So, we need to know history. 

The State Department takes the problem 
of our need to know our own country and 
its history so seriously that it conducts spe- 
cial courses on these subjects at the Foreign 
Service Institute. Here !t prepares our For- 
eign Service officers—and their wives—to ex- 
plain the United States and to face criti- 
cisms of us in foreign quarters. If such 
specialists in international affairs need this 
training, I would think that most of the rest 
of us need it even more, 

Satisfaction of the American people's 
need to know constitutes an important part 
of my responsibilities in public affairs in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. But 
meeting this requirement sometimes con- 
fronts me with a dilemma. President Ken- 
nedy has expressed it in these words: “Two 
requirements seem almost contradictory but 
they must be reconciled and fulfilled—the 
need for far greater public information 
the need for far greater official secrecy.” 

We are committed to the principle of the 
American public’s need to have a truthful, 
factual flow of information about their Gov- 
ernment's policies and actions. But we are 
also sensitive to the fact there are areas 
of defense security Information the release 
of which is justified only by an affirmative 
answer to this question: “Is this Information 
of enough value to the public and of little 
enough value to the enemy to warrant Its 
release?” 

That is not always easy to answer. But 
then we know, indeed we must not forget, 
that this problem is not new. George Wash- 
ington complained of the colonial printers’ 
continued lack of discretion in publishing 
certain items of military or strategic impor- 
tance. However, neither Mr. Washington 
nor his great colleagues was deterred in the 
constitutional establishment of our basic 
freedoms simply because the exercise of those 
freedoms would create problems. 

The free society they established can exist 
today only if we, its beneficiaries, are pre- 
pared to defend it against a wide spectrum 
of threats. Our presence here today eyl- 
dences again our national will to do so, 

May we then dedicate this fine ship, one 
of the many instruments of such u defense, 
in the name of General Vandenberg whose 
life was devoted to our free society. Thank 
vou. x 


Celebrate the Fourth of July and Other 
National Holidays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr, Speaker, my at- 
tention has been directed to some out- 
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standing poems and articles in the Lynn 
Sunday Post of June 30, 1963, entitled 
“Independence Day.” 

These writings by the talented Mr. 
Anthony Cama, teacher, author, poet, 
and director of the Italian School in 
Lynn, Mass., are brilliantly done and do 
much to point up the need for promoting 
waning patriotic fervor for appropriate 
celebrations of the Fourth of July, and 
other great national holidays, which have 
undergone a serious decline in interest 
and participation in recent years, 

When the time comes that Americans 
will not take the interest or time to cele- 
brate the birthday of our great Nation, 
and stand by unprotesting and inartic- 
ulate, while others deemphasize patri- 
otic occasions, the people of this country 
must definitely become alerted and con- 
cerned and move promptly to reinvigo- 
rate the patriotic sentiments toward and 
in our great national holidays that have 
sustained the faith of the American peo- 
ple in the past and made possible in 
large measure the achievements of our 
country. 

Apathy is one thing, but deliberate 
downgrading of patriotic holidays and 
occasions is quite another. It would 
seem that both exist in this country 
today. It is up to loyal Americans, re- 
gardless of their race, class, creed, or 
station in life to join together whole- 
heartedly to reinvigorate and revive the 
outward expression of patriotic senti- 
ments and patriotic celebrations of our 
great national holidays. 

If we allow the Fourth of July and 
other great holidays to lose or be divested 
of their patriotic significance and turned 
into mere saturnalias of personal en- 
joyments and carnage on the highways. 
we will, by our action or inaction, be 
contributing to the decline of patriotic 
ideals and sentiments in this Nation that 
could have most serious consequences 
for the American system of person liberty 
and free government. Let us celebrate 
the Fourth with special vigor, and all 
our holidays with the reverence they 
deserve, notwithstanding the iconoclasts, 
the skeptics, and the materialists who 
oppose the free way. 

The poems and articles follow: 

From the Lynn (Mass.) Sunday Post, 

June 30, 1963] 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 1776-1263 
Lift high the flaming torch of freedom's light 
A brilliant glory burning sea and sky. 
Let every man know justice; wrong and right 
Let every spirit thunder forth this cry! 
This land shall be the home of liberty 
To shelter and to nestle mortal’s seed! 
This Nation shall be ever one and free 
Regardless of Its color, race, or creed! 
This land shall vanquish bigotry and hate: 
No more the bloody stain; the thorn of 

shame. 
For all of men no more the frightful gate; 
For all of men one brotherhood aflame! 
Lift high the vision, strong and ever brave. 
This land is ours with equality. 
No man was born to be a branded slave. 
With faith in God we shall be ever free! 
—Anthony Cama. 
{From the Lynn (Mass.) Sunday Post, June 
30, 1963) 
UNTO Mr BROTRER 

Make love a bridge from heart to heart 

To a the awesome deep of hate and 

e, 
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That man may heal the aching, broken part 
Of every dream which brother built of life, 
Let every sorrow be unknown to pain, 
To burn s sunrise on the face of shame 
And melt the tearful into fragrant rain 
To bloom a joy within each brother's name. 
Be like a surging seed to nest the Earth 
And reach for Heaven like a woman-tree, 
For mother knows mo race or creed when 
birth, 
Is blessed with anguish for the life to be. 
every heartache sing within each vein 
A throbbing voice of man with visioned 
face, 
To wash away all bigotry and stain 
And give each man his rightful honored 
place. 
—ANTIHONY CAMA. 


[From the Lynn (Mass.) Sunday Post, June 
30, 1963 
THE OLD FOURTH 

The Fourth of July—Independence Day. 
What a world of color, of drama, of history 
those few little words bring to mind and 
especially to folks who can remember what 
the Fourth used to mean. 

It was a day of fun, of course. There 
Were games, complete with prizes for young 
and old alike, running the gamut from three- 

races to shooting matches. There 
Were the family picnics, and sturdy old 
tables groaned under them. There were 
the fireworks, now banned almost every- 
Where, except in formal displays, for safety 
Teasons. There were the orators. They ran 
the full gambit from good to indifferent to 
bad, but all had one factor in common— 
dedication, passion, and pride in Nation, its 
heritage, and its future. 

There were the great brass bands, the 
Members standing tall in their pressed, pol- 
ished uniforms. There were the rollcalls 
Of the towering names that had provided 
leadership in molding and making a Na- 
ton fit to stand with any nation—Wash- 

m, Madison, Monroe, Jefferson, the 
Franklin. And the flags, proud 
against the sky, flew everywhere. 

We still celebrate the Fourth. It is still 
& national holiday. But something vital has 
fone out of it. Whatever the reason, the 
Nation Is poorer, weaker, and smaller because 
Of that, 

Times have changed. We have grown, 
Prospered, learned sophistication, enjoyed 
Vast material progress. But is the old pride, 
the old sense of faith in Nation and in its 

ny, the old courage still with us? 
person must answer that question for 
himself. Let every American man and wom- 
an ponder deeply and honestly before an- 

swering as another Fourth comes near. 


[From the Lynn (Mass.) Sunday Post, 
June 30, 1963] 
THE GLORIOUS FOURTH or JULY 
(By Anthony Cama) 

It ls proper and fitting that this writer 
bring forth awareness of the magnificent 
and precious importance of Independence 

y to readers of the Sunday Post and to all 
Americans both young and old. In these 
Crucial, anguished times, when our land Is 
enveloped in the shameful strife of segrega- 

on, massed battles in the streets of Amer- 
ica, where savage dogs are set upon human 

ings, it is the solemn duty of every teacher, 
Newspaper, radio, and TV program to present 
the spirit of the Declaration of Independence 
our citizens. 

It has been unequivocally stated over and 
Over again by President Kennedy, Vice 
President JoHNsoN, and distinguished ju- 
Tists and legislators all over our land that 
any person born in these United States is as 

and trrevocably an American as any 
being, regardless of race, color, or 
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The sacred Declaration of Independence 
is commemorated by the glorious Fourth of 
July in this country. This document, 
which was drawn up a year after the begin- 
ning of the Revolutionary War, during 
which the 13 Colonies threw off the British 
rule of tyranny and made themselves free 
and independent, gave voice to the doctrines 
of democracy, justice, and equality of op- 
portunity. Yet sad and tragic facts fling 
their stark nakedness into our very ideal 
American image of human dignity and indi- 
vidual rights to this very day—right up to 
this very Fourth of July. How can a nation 
such as ours condone the un-American ac- 
tions of Governors, Senators, and men of 
law and education who commit acts of in- 
humanity and treason against the very con- 
stitutional rights which allow them to 
challenge the President and the Supreme 
Court? 

No American born should have to fight 
and suffer humiliation, intimidation, and 
even death for what is most irrefutably his 
or hers by the sacred law of birthright. 
Great shame has been brought upon our very 
cradle of liberty. Great loss of prestige and 
honor has been the penalty of such un- 
American acts of arrogance and racial dis- 
crimination. 

What does the picture of Negroes being 
beaten, lynched, and refused equal rights 
convey to millions of nonwhites all over 
the globe? How do our ambassadors, diplo- 
mats, and Peace Corps volunteers explain 
the pictures of an American flag lying torn, 
dirty, and trampled in the streets, where 
police with guns, clubs, and snarling dogs 
disperse a group of American Negroes? How 
does a teacher-writer like myself teach 
democracy in the classroom when the news- 
papers and TV programs are crying out the 
acts of cruelty and injustice being per- 
petrated in some of our Southern States? 

How does one explain to Chinese, Japanese, 
Portuguese, Cubans, or Indians the unlaw- 
ful, sadistic acts of legislators and officers 
of the law who personify all that is American 
democracy? What do we say to the thou- 
sands of Negro veterans of World War I and 
II and Korea who shed their blood and gave 
their lives and health in the service of their 
country? 

Let the indomitable spirit of American 
pioneers, the settlers of our vast wilderness, 
the conquerors of rivers and mountains, the 
vibrant voices of millions of immigrants who 
came to this beckoning soll to illuminate our 
skies with brotherhood and justice and 
equality surge forward on this Independence 
Day and every other one to come and be an 
engulfing tide cleansing the putrefaction 
which this day litters and ferments a stench 
upon these shores of hope and human rights. 

Let the vallant and the courageous, the 
gentle and the humble-weave their faith in 
America’s untainted future in every star and 
stripe of our glorious Star-Spangled Banner. 
Let every pulsing, throbbing American velin 
become a torrential storm in the magnificent 
Statue of Liberty to ignite and forever keep 
the torch of liberty a flaming beacon which 
will proclaim to all the peoples of the earth: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed; 
that, whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute a new government, laying 
Its foundations on such principles and or- 
ganizing its powers in such form as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness.” 
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Let every church bell, every classroom, 
every American cry out this day that “gov- 
ernment of the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.” 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has re 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, seo. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Address by Senator Kefauver on Resolu- 
tion of Rail Merger Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr, Keravver] delivered a 
thoughtful and incisive address, A Posi- 
tive Resolution, of the Rail Merger Prob- 
lem,” before the Great Lakes Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. 

In this speech Senator KEFAUVER, 
chairman of the Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee, pointed out that the mag- 
nitude and extent of proposed railroad 
mergers before the ICC indicates the wis- 
dom of declaring a suspension of final 
decision on every pending application 
until clearly defined regional and na- 
tional merger policies have been estab- 
lished by the Commission. 

The proposed mergers of many of our 
great railroad systems would have the 
profoundest impact on the economy of 
this Nation. I urge my colleagues to 
read this address by Senator KEFAUVER 
which deals directly and frankly with this 
vital problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of A Positive Res- 
olution of the Rail Merger Problem” be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Posrrtve RESOLUTION or THE RAIL MERGER 
PROBLEM 


(By Senator Estes KEFAUVER) 


We have now come far enough along with 
these rail merger proposals to know that most 
of the railroad industry is involved in a mas- 
sive movement toward consolidation and 
concentration of economic power in trans- 
portation. With the Interstate Commerce 
Commission openly encouraging rail mer- 
gers (but without real guidelines), and with 
the administration not aggressively op- 
Posed to a merger movement, we know we 
are on the threshold of a restructuring of 
our railroad network. The key question Is: 
Are we as a Government strong enough, and 
knowledgeable enough today, to effectuate 
the best rail alinements and discourage, and 
if need be reject, those merger proposals 
which will do violence to a healthy, competi- 
tive private transportation system. This 
Question has given me great concern. 

The cards are now on the table, for the 
Congress, for the Commission, and for the 
administration. There will be no turning 
back after this game is played. The deci- 
sions made during the next few years by 
those responsible for our transportation 
Policy will be irrevocable, and more, they 
Will be cruicial to the growth of our country, 
the preservation of our security, and the per- 
pet uation of our concept of private enter- 
Prise under regulation. These are indeed 
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high stakes, demanding the highest ability 
of the players, and the keenest interpretation 
and enforcement of the rules. There is 
no room for cowardice or mistake in meet- 
ing this rail merger problem and in solving 
it in the public interest—and by the public 
interest I mean the direct interest of the 
consumer and the shipper, as well as the 
carrier. Railroad consolidation and reor- 
ganization is everybody's problem, and the 
Federal Government, not the industry, has 
the final responsibility as to how that prob- 
lem is solved. 

Recognizing the importance of rali mergers 
as a part of its general concern over the 
concentration of economic power throughout 
American industry, the Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee, of which I am 
chairman, conducted an investigation and 
held extensive hearings, What we found was 
enough to sicken the heart of anyone hold- 
ing faith in the concept of economic regu- 
lations in transportation. The plain fact 
of the matter is that the Commission was 
not prepared for the size and extent of the 
merger proposals which descended upon it, 
and it is still in search of a merger policy 
when most of the industry is before it de- 
manding approval of its plans. 

In the first place, we found that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, although 
entrusted with plenary authority to approve 
rail mergers, is unequipped to make these 
vital social and economic decisions. The 
law under which it operates is so vague as 
to proyide no definitive criteria which could 
have been followed by the railroads in choos- 
ing their merger courses. Instead of making 
any general investigation of the mass mer- 
ger movement, and coming out with policy 
directives designed to establish definable 
public interest standards and safeguards, 
and thereby discourage bad mergers, the 
Commission did nothing. Now, today, its 
own staff has told the Commission that fur- 
ther economic research is necessary to de- 
velop patterns and methods of testing ap- 
plicants’ cases, and that the Commission is 
in no present position to appraise fully the 
effect of mergers on competition between 
rallroads and between railroads and other 
modes of transport. It stated that the local 
and regional impact of mergers is not now 
adequately assessed. This should be of par- 
ticular interest to State commissioners and 
other State representatives concerned with 
local and regional growth. 

I directed a letter to the Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and to the 
Secretary of Commerce asking these agencies 
concerned with transportation whether they 
had made any investigations, studies, or re- 
ports with respect to some 16 factors highly 
relevant to the testing of rail mergers, The 
general answer was that they had done 
nothing. 

The point was made that the Commission 
relies on the participants In merger cases 
to develop the facts, that the Commission 
makes its determination solely on the record 
made, and does not engage an independent 
analysis. When we looked into this, we 
found many one-sided cases, with those best 
able to challenge applicant cases and provide 
crucial testimony withdrawing from the 
litigation or not appearing at all. In many 
instances those carriers and shippers remain- 
ing in the cases gave only token participa- 
tion. Recognizing this danger of collapsing 
records and the need for an independent 
testing of mergers, the Commission called 
in its staff members to “bolster the record” 


in only two cases. Careful perusal of the 
records in these cases has left me with the 
impression that Commission experts, as well 
as other public interest participants, have 
not presented a sufficient independent test- 
ing of applicants cases, I must say that the 
recent testimony of Commission experts in 
the Pennsylvania-Central case gives promise 
of improvement in this area. The Depart- 
ment of Justice has been attempting to put 
into perspective many issues on brief, but 
it has not had the manpower or the ex- 
pertise to develop the record sufficiently. 
These cases are indeed too vital for us to rely 
solely on the challenge of other carriers and 
shippers whose interests may not be sufi- 
ciently hostile to provide adequate examina- 
tion of public interest criteria. 

I am reminded of the testimony of Com- 
missioner Paul A. Rasmussen of the Min- 
nesota Rallway & Warehouse Commission, a 
friend to many of you, and I should like to 
quote from his testimony with respect to the 
Northern Lines proceeding: k 

“When the railroads find it necessary to 
take 6 years in preparing a merger applica- 
tion, it is both unrealistic and unfair to even 
anticipate that the U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice, the State governments, industries, and 
labor organizations that are opposed to the 
merger should be allowed only a few months 
to react to a petition that has been com- 
piled by the best legal minds in the United 
States, outstanding statisticians, account- 
ants, and research experts. Many State util- 


~ ity commissions found themselves abruptly 


confronted with the responsibility of pro- 

testing railroad mergers in the interest of 

the economy of their respective State and 

yet in a position where not $1 had been ap- 

propriated for this type of an expense. 
. . 


“The point, gentlemen, Iam trying to make 
is that the protestants should have an op- 
portunity to be as thoroughly and well pre- 
pared as the petitioning railroads. In a 
matter of such importance, something more 
than token opposition should be expected 
of States and the parties of record who pro- 
test a merger proceeding.” 

What else did we find in our investigation 
into this rail merger problem? The railroad 
industry, taking advantage of the Commis- 
sion’s mergers, the broad merger criteria, and 
the adversary case-by-case approach without 
objective challenge, proceeded to submit 
some of the most extraordinary combina- 
tions of railroad power ever proposed. These 
mergers are based upon the concept of creat- 
ing regional monopolies, shrinking rail ca- 
pacity and eliminating service. I don't have 
to go into the details of these applications, 
except to point out a few examples. One 
proposal would combine the first and second 
largest railroads in the United States with 
over 50 percent of the traffic within the re- 
gions in which they now compete, and with 
even greater combined power at the crucial 
gateways and interchange points. 

Another proposal involves the creation of 
three strong and wealthy competitive trunk- 
line systems with some 26,000 miles of track- 
age extending over 17 States and some four 
times larger than its nearest competitor. 
Still another would give these large systems 
a near monopoly of rail transport in South- 
eastern United States. All proposals seem to 
be posited on the philosophy of eliminating 
as much rail competition as possible and 
ripping up as much tra and facilities 
as possible, not to mention the possible Job 
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losses of over 200,000 men in the process. It 
is on these two crucial points—competition 
and rail plant contraction—that the Com- 
mission has yet to firm up a definitive policy, 
and as its staff are still researching these is- 
sues, it may be some time before the Commis- 
sion will have the information and data upon 
which it can make an adequate determina- 
tion. 

It Is no surprising that receiving no gen- 
eral instructions from the Comimission with 
respect to the maintenance of competition, 
economic balance, the preservation of sery- 
ice and the protection of community growth, 
that the big financial interests would seek to 
merge the strong with the strong, ignore the 
weaker roads, scrap service and capacity and 
eliminate competition, thereby creating 
giants of monopoly rail power as a spearhead 
to acquiring monopoly control over all trans- 
portation. 

The sad fact is that the Commission by 
sitting on its hands and taking no positive 
policy action, has encouraged these giant 
Mergers to be persented at great expense to 
all parties, and because they are the only 
combinations attainable at the moment, the 
Commission my be pressured into approving 
them even though they are not really in the 
public interest. Certainly, gentlemen, this is 
one time when the interests of good govern- 
ment should rise above the demands of fi- 
nancial expediency, and the fact that other 
types of mergers have not been proposed 
should by no means deter the Commission 
from making its objective decisions and 
flatly rejecting those alllances that are bad, 
regardless of the time and money put in by 
the applicants. 

I was particularly shocked to find from 
the subcommittee inquiry that while all 
these merger cases are going forward and no 
policy seems to have been developed, neither 
the Department of Commerce nor the Com- 
Mission has made any investigation or 
studies into what interest groups own, con- 
trol, or influence these carriers. Again re- 
Hance is only on the record if opponents 
wish to place the facts before the Commis- 
sion, but I must emphasize that our Govern- 
ment does not know today where the real 
lines of financial power are extended. Ata 
time, gentlemen, when we are talking about 
putting giants together, we have no satisfac- 
tory information as to what supergiants 
we may well be creating. What is the role 
of the insurance companies, of the banks, of 
the brokerage houses, of other financial in- 
stitutions in these mergers. I'd like to know, 
and I feel that the Commission should obtain 
this information for Congress and for the 
people. Are these new combinations of rail- 
road power to be completely independent and 
separate in their politics? What control do 
these giant railroads have over other modes 
of transport? Are certain of the larger ship- 
pers interlocked with railroads such that they 
can obtain preferences to the detriment of 
their competitors? How does the develop- 
ment of such financial power such as a com- 
bined Pennsy-Central or a Great Northern- 
Northern Pacific affect business activity in 
the area served? We found no answers to 
these questions from those responsible for 
restructuring our transportation network. 

But enough of this criticism and the hash- 
ing over of past mistakes. It is not too late 
for the Commission to extricate itself from 
the mess it is in, and take the initiative in the 
public interest to preserve a healthy com- 
petitive national rail network, The Com- 
mission has before it in one way or another 
most of the major carriers servicing the lion's 
share of the country. Indeed with its special 
powers it should be able to obtain what 
additional information and policy it needs 
for an overall view of these proposed mer- 
gers on a national level. What I am now 
suggesting is that the Commission not rub- 
berstamp these mergers because they are 
the only ones approved by the financial in- 
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terests, but rather consolidate cases for deci- 
sion on a regional basis, determine the most 
appropriate lineups, rejecting those appli- 
cations which do not conform to what is best 
for the public. At the same time it should 
indicate to the railroad community what 
types of alinements will be acceptable to 
the Commission, and work with the rail- 
roads to bring such allnements into effect. 
What I am saying, and I want to be clear 
here, is that the Commission should forth- 
with suspend final decision on every pending 
merger application. It should then assess 
each application to determine whether suffi- 
cient facts have been, or are being, adduced 
upon which it can make a determination as 
to the best competitive Uneup of carriers 
within each region. Where such decision 
needs the consolidation of two or more 
cases, such consolidation should be ordered. 
If the merger proposals fit in reasonably 
with the overall policy for the region, the 
Commission should approve; if they don't, 
the Commission should reject the applica- 
tion, subject to being reopened if the parties 
rearrange their combinations to meet the 
appropriate regional policy. 

The power of the Commission to consoll- 
date cases for overall decisional purposes, to 
approve or reject cases according to an es- 
tablished policy of definitive criteria, and to 
render advisory opinions is manifest in the 
Interstate Commerce Act, The magnitude 
and extent of the mergers now being pro- 
posed, which combinations cut across broad 
areas of the country demand this overview 
approach, demand the establishment of re- 
gional and national merger policy by the 
Commission before it renders any further 
merger decisions. And the railroad industry 
is entitled to know how best it can cooperate 
with the Commission to create the best 
merged network. In the East, such policy 
initiative on the part of the Commission 
is not only crucial, it is mandatory. There, 
the three party package plan submitted by 
the industry on a take it or leave it basis 
is most unfortunate. The plan provides no 
substantial protection for many smaller rail- 
roads, it seeks the elimination of vast 
amount of rail competition. It creates a 
dangerous economic imbalance between 
proposed systems, it will result in unreason- 
able contraction of the rail plant in the 
Northeast, and will place a monopolistic ring 
around New England. Because of this the 
Commission could well flatly reject the 
Pennsy-Central merger, but in doing this by 
combining eastern cases for final decision, 
it might further find that a different net- 
work of competitive systems spearheaded by 
an independent New York Central system 
and by an independent Pennsylvania system 
would be practical and acceptable, provid- 
ing that the smaller roads are absolutely 
protected. Although I would prefer to see 
the smaller roads merged into existing 
trunkline systems, and the Pennsylvania 
whittled down in size in the interest of 
greater efficiency and competition, such re- 
structing may not now be feasible. Thus, as 
an alternative to the monopolistic Pennsy- 
Central merger plan, I would reluctantly 
accept a network built around these two car- 
riers. operating separately and competitively 
as the best of an otherwise complicated solu- 
tion to the eastern rail merger problem. 

It is the responsibility of the Commission 
to bring these better systems into being and 
encourage the cooperation of all financial 
interests for the good of this country. Sim- 
Uar initiative on the part of the Commis- 
sion to prohibit the development of the vast 
Great Northern-Northern Pacific-Burlington 
monopoly, and suggest competitive rear- 
rangement of lines is also mandatory. 
The Milwaukee, a good progressive road, must 
not be allowed to die at the hands of a carrier 
over four times its size. A stronger, aug- 
mented Milwaukee, tied to one or more of the 
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Western carriers, is absolutely essential to 
the growth of this Northwest region. 

I could go on around the circuit with these 
examples: In the Southwest, recent develop- 
ments involving the Union Pacific, the Rock 
Island and the Southern Pacific, and the 
Santa Fe's negotiation with the MoPac cer- 
tainly call for an overall view by the Com- 
mission as to our future southwestern net- 
work, and indeed a stay of pending cases in 
that area, and an ultimate consolidation af 
cases When the negotiations are completed. 

In the Southeast, the Commission might 
well consider consolidating the Illinois Cen- 
tral's application for control of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, because that carrier la an 
important competitive factor in the potential 
imbalance between a combined Atlantic 
Coastline-Seaboard system and the South- 
ern system. 

All over this country, railroads are seeking 
to combine. They are so vocal in their rea- 
sons supporting this getting together. Cer- 
tainly they should be willing now to coop- 
erate with what the Commission may con- 
elder to be the better policy of good order 
and competitive protection. 

Now, I am well aware that I will be met 
with the argument that the 1940 Transporta- 
tion Act outlawed the idea of a Commission 
merger plan, and provided for merger ini- 
tiative to come from the carriers to be pre- 
sented for approval or rejection by the Com- 
mission. 

My answer to this is that the 1940 act did 
not take away entirely the planning and 
policy function of the Commission in pro- 
moting an adequate transportation network. 

It intended the Commission and other 
branches of Government to study, educate, 
and assist in the development of rail- 
road consolidations. And the Interstate 
Commerce Act, aside from setting forth a 
positive mandate for the Commission in its 
National Transportation policy, also has 
given to that body full authority and power 
at any time to investigate on its own motion 
any matter within its jurisdiction (49 U.S.C. 
13(2)). In addition the act permits the 
Commission to determine its own procedure 
under any provision of the law “in such 
manner as will best conduce to the people 
dispatch of business and to the ends of jus- 
tice” (49 U.S.C. 17(3)). Furthermore, sec- 
tion 5 of the act by setting up positive cri- 
teria for the protection of carriers not & 
part of the merger application imposes on 
the Commission a responsibility to analyze 
carefully the regional and interregional re- 
lationships between all carriers affected by 
& proposed merger and make certain that 
such carriers are protected from any imbal- 
ances caused by the merger. With so many 
mergers pending, this responsibility demands 
a total view which can only be accomplished 
by special investigation and consolidation 
of appropriate cases for final decision. 

But let us not get bogged down in legal 
niceties as to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission policy function. The stark fact is 
that the exigencies of the situation now de- 
mand positive leadership by the ICC. The 
magnitude of the cases before it, a magni- 
tude I'm sure never contemplated by the 
Committee of Six or Committee of Three, 
demands a coordinated merger policy by the 
Commission and a broad analysis of appro- 
priate system relationships on a regional, 
and if need be @ national basis, with special 
emphasis on retaining balanced rail compe- 
tition, and direct instructions to the railroad 
community as to what combinations will be 
formed or what definitive issues must be met 
where pending merger proposals are rejected 
by the Commission, 

The President of the United States set up 
the Interagency Committee to formulate 
more specific guidelines and more specific 
procedures for applying them in merger cases. 
The President was particularly concerned 
about malntoining competition between the 
same modes of transport. The Committee 
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Studied the problem, and came out with 10 
general, but nevertheless helpful, criteria in 
& recent report. But the ICC is under no 
obligation to accept the President's sugges- 
tlons at this time, This Interagency Com- 
Mittee, through the Department of Justice, 
Should forthwith petition the ICC for an 
vestigation of these criteria leading to the 
Possible adoption by the Commission of rules 
°F & policy implementing its present general 
Criteria on merger cases. At the same time 
the Interagency Committee should seek in 
the Commission a stay on all merger decisions 
Until its views can be considered by the Com- 
Mission, and some definitive policy devel- 
Oped. Otherwise, what good is this Presl- 
dent's Committee? The Commission cer- 
tainly should as a matter of courtesy, if for 
nothing else, give the President a chance to 
be heard on these crucial merger Issues. 
„ the Inte cy Committee should 
Continue its work, and let the Commission 
how its views and policies are appli- 
fable to the situation involved in the cases. 
By its action, so will we judge the sincerity 
and worth of this important committee. The 

time for it to act is now. 
Finally, Congress has before it important 
Tall merger legislation. My bill or Senator 
N's bill, if passed, will provide 
breathing time for the Commission to con- 
duct its policy investigation. Senator 
‘s bill seeking a select committee to 
vestigate railroad finances and interlocking 
neial relationships goes to the jugular 
Vein of the rail merger problem. With the 
Passage of this legislation, which I under- 
Stand looks good at the moment, a merger 
Moratorium is a must. But regardless of 
What Congress does, the responsibility is 
Squarely on the shoulders of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to these mer- 
Bers in the best possible way. If it accepts 
the industry packages as they are now pro- 
without more than a liberal considera- 
tion of cases on a piecemeal basis, cases 
Untested by objective experts, it will be giv- 
ing to this Nation a tragic transportation 
System at a time when we need the best com- 
Detitive, growing network of carriers we have 
ever had. It will be going against our na- 
tional transportation policy, and letting 
down the public interest. The future of 
transportation in this country will be fixed 
by what we do with these rail mergers. 
ission policy is the first step toward 

t future. 


Richard S. Davis: A Great Reporter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, a great 
American newspaper reporter has died. 
He was Richard S. Davis, reporter and 
Critic for the Milwaukee Journal for 

re than 40 years. 

We in Congress know that newspaper- 
men do more than record the events of 

e day. They also help to shape them. 

reporters can affect events in a 
Way that benefits their community and 
eir fellow men. 

Mr. Davis was just such a reporter. 

He used the appearance of the great 
1 er Marian Anderson in Milwaukee in 
bert as the beginning of a campaign to 

tter housing conditions in Milwaukee. 
3 With the backing of the Milwaukee 

durnal, Mr. Davis wrote many articles 
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and editorials about the squalid condi- 
tions in which most of the city’s Negro 
population lived. In 2 years there was 
a vast housing development where before 
there had been shacks. 

The Milwaukee Journal received the 
1945 Courage in Journalism Award of 
Sigma Delta Chi, the national journal- 
ism fraternity, for these articles by Mr. 
Davis. Moreover, the editorial on Mar- 
ian Anderson has been reprinted numer- 
ous times in journalism textbooks and 
elsewhere as a classic example of the 
editorial art. 

Mr. Davis had a great writing skill and 
a love of the reporter's craft. His style 
was distinctly his own. It combined a 
keen sense for significant detail with a 
felicity of expression that made many a 
news story memorable. 

With his death, Milwaukee has lost a 
critic, a friend, and one of its most dis- 
tinguished and great-souled citizens. 
We are much the poorer for his passing. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include Mr. Davis’ obit- 
uary from the Milwaukee Journal of July 
23 and an editorial of eulogy which also 
appeared on that day. 

The article and editorial follow: 
Davis, NOTED BYLINER FOR JOURNAL, Is 

Deap—DraMa Critic, WRITER RECEIVED Na- 

TIONAL ACCLAIM IN LENGTHY CAREER ON 

PAPER 

Richard S. Davis, 73, whose byline was 
familiar to Wisconsin newspaper readers for 
more than 40 years, died Tuesday. 

Death came at 1:25 a.m. in Door County 
Memorial Hospital, Sturgeon Bay, of com- 
plications that followed a series of strokes 
which began in 1960. He was taken to the 
hospital from his summer home in Ephraim 
Saturday. 

Mr. Davis was the Milwaukee Journal’s 
drama and music critic until his retirement 
in 1961. He was nationally known in these 
fields. He was noted equally as a reporter, 
versatile enough to handle any kind of story 
from a political convention to a sports 
event. 

DISDAINED THE PHONY 

His colleagues knew him as a man of 
sharp wit and mighty indignations. He had 
a vast disdain for the phony and the pre- 
tentious. His sympathy for the defeated or 
unfortunate was equally quick. 

This wit, indignation and sympathy, in 
various combinations appropriate to the oc- 
casions, were reflected in his writings, giv- 
ing them a human warmth that helps ex- 
plain why generations of Journal readers 
found the Davis articles a delight. 

Some outstanding examples of the thou- 
sands of stories Mr. Davis wrote for the Jour- 
nal were collected in book form after his 
retirement in “The Best of Davis.” 

FAVORITE ARTICLES 

Every Davis fan has his own favorites— 
his humor pieces, perhaps, with the sly turn 
of phrase that punctured an inflated preten- 
tion; his moving account of the funeral of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; his accounts of such 
sports events as the Kentucky Derby. 

Mr. Davis’ own favorite was an editorial 
which he wrote after a Marian Anderson con- 
cert at the auditorium in 1944. 

He told of how beautifully Miss Anderson 
sang and how enthusiastically the audience 
applauded. 

“And that was right,” he wrote. 

“Last night * * the people poured into 
the crisp night and every face was lighted, 
The great majority hurried every which way 
to their cheerful homes, but those who be- 
longed to the race of the incomparable 
singer had to carry their soaring pride into 
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the ramshackle, tumbledown district where 
neither pride nor hope can long survive. 

“And what was right about that?” 

SPURRED COMMUNITY 

The editorial helped arouse the commu- 
nity to a problem which had been largely 
ignored. It was followed by a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Davis on Negro housing in Mil- 
waukee—not a compilation of pious political 
statements or statistics, but an account of 
the sights and smells and sounds of a part 
of Milwaukee that much of the community 
had preferred to pretend did not exist. 

The Journal received the 1945 Courage in 
Journalism Award of Sigma Delta Chi, na- 
tional professional journalistic society, for 
these articles. 

Mr. Davis would have snorted and walked 
away if anyone had suggested that reforms 
prompted in part by his crusade had done 
much to solve the problem. 

SOME LIVE BETTER 


Still, it is likely that at least a few Mil- 
waukeeans are living better because on a 
night nearly 20 years ago Mr. Davis listened 
to a singer and was struck by the contrast 
between her artistry and the conditions un- 
der which her fellow Negroes had to live. 

Mr. Davis himself had once planned to 
become a singer. He studied in New York 
and Paris and made his Milwaukee debut at 
the Pabst Theater in 1918. 

But he decided that year that he was not 
likely to reach the top rank as a singer. He 
was not a man to settle for the second rate. 
He switched his allegiance to newspaper 
work, taking a job on the old Wisconsin 
News, and moving later in the year to the 
Journal, where he remained until his re- 
tirement. 

He was assigned to cover city hall news. 
He was on hand to lead the singing of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner“ in the well of city 
hall when the false armistice report caused 
a slightly premature celebration of the end 
of World War I. 


OPINION RESPECTED 


Mr. Davis next tried copy editing and 
served briefly as assistant city editor. Then, 
in 1921, his writing talent was recognized 
and he was freed of deskwork. 

What his friends called the Davis touch 
made it possible to recognize his writings 
even when they ran without his byline. He 
was able to attack sham with a needle rather 
than a bludgeon. Even in an otherwise 
serious account, his wit had a tendency to 
break through to keep his readers on their 
toes 


As he ranged throughout the State and 
on occasional trips to cover a national story, 
his reputation grew beyond the Wisconsin 
boundaries. His opinion was one of the few 
west of the Hudson River that was greeted 
with respect on the part of the New York 
theater world. 

His feature stories also gained him wide 
respect. In 1959, in an editorial about the 
late Meyer Berger of the New York Times, 
the Washington Post said that Berger's qual- 
ities placed him “among that small group 
of men who have become legend in their 
craft, writers like Robert J. Casey of the old 
Chicago Daily News, Richard S. Davis of 
the Milwaukee Journal, and Ray Sprigle of 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette.” 

Mr. Davis’ articles were reprinted in text- 
books studied by aspiring journalists. His 
influence on younger members of the staff 
was so great that a reader once complained 
that they were all trying to write like 
Davis, and failing to come up to the master. 

SPURNED AWARDS 


He won a number of awards, but was im- 
patient with such things. When one of his 
articles won a Milwaukee Press Club award 
some years ago, for example, it was only be- 
cause an admiring colleague submitted it 
without Mr. Davis’ knowledge. 
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It is the custom when a reporter retires 
to have a collection for a farewell gift. Mr. 
Davis would have none of such nonsense. So 
his fellow employees instead established an 
annual Richard S. Davis Award for a Journal 
writer whose work best exemplified the Davis 
tradition, 

They also established a fund in his name 
which will be used for some worthwhile 
journalistic purpose. 

Mr. Davis was born in Milwaukee April 15, 
1890. He was the son of a Methodist minis- 
ter, the Reverend John Scott Davis. His 
mother, Edith Smith Davis, once was world 
secretary of the Women's Christian Temper- 
ance Union. 

Even as a youth, however, Mr. Davis had 
his own notions of how to deal with author- 
ity. His career at Lawrence College, Ap- 
pleton, lasted less than a semester. Rumor 
had it that the son of the WCTU leader was 
apprehended visiting a tavern. 

Later, his old school relented and gave him 
the honorary degree of doctor of humane 
letters. Mr, Davis enjoyed the irony of this 
tribute to the fullest and went happily off to 
Appleton in 1953 to get the degree that had 
been denied him so long before. 

The night before the ceremony, tragedy 
struck. His wife, the former Henriette Lus- 
cher, a moyie critic on the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel before their marriage in 1922, was fa- 
tally injured In a fall down a stairway at a 
friend's home in Appleton. The degree had 
to be awarded to Mr. Davis in absentia. 

SEVERAL AFFLICTIONS 

The sudden death of his wife was one of 
a number of affliction that tested Mr. Davis’ 
courage. The year before, a writing trip to 
Europe had to be interrupted for an opera- 
tion in which one of his lungs was removed. 

He had diabetes. His eyes had failed to 
the point where he could read only with dif- 
ficulty and he had to dictate his stories. 
Despite this difficulty, his talent remained 
bright. Few who read the articles of recent 
years realized how many obstacles had been 
overcome by their author to get them in 


t. 
Then, in 1960, came the first of a series 
of strokes, With his side paralyzed, it be- 
came apparent after several months that 


he could not return to the work he loved.. 


Even after his retirement in 1961, however, 
he dictated several reminiscent stories for 
the Journal. 

Since his illness, he had lived with his 
sister, Mary, a retired West Division high 
school teacher, at their apartment at 1725 
East Kane Place. Mr. Davis also had a sum- 
mer home at Ephraim, 

Despite his fliness, he wanted to see the 
Door County place for what he felt would be 
the last time. His family took him there 
July 12. 

Mr. Davis was a tall man. His hair and 
mustache were white. He had an air about 
him. Even in a crowd, a stranger was likely 
to ask: “Who is that distinguished looking 
man?” 

He was, despite his appearance of bristling 
dignity, eminently approachable. If the in- 
terloper were young and a little unsure, so 
much the better. 

Mr. Davis might look like a man of im- 
portance—which, for that matter, he was— 
but his sympathies were firmly with the 
brotherhood of the underdog. 

He courage against odds, even 
when the courageous one was in the ranks 
of the famous. His review of a 1939 concert 
by Ignace Jan Paderewski still is remem- 
bered: 


“Nothing will be written here about the 
manner of his playing. Surely a man who 
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for 70 years had been lighting the world with 
his music has won the right to play in the 
deep twilight with no one taking notes. 

“Surely a man who has looked out from 
mountaintops has the right to stumble as he 
descends into the valleys.” 

In the last few years, as his friends no- 
ticed, Mr. Davis descended into some rugged 
valleys of his own, That he faced them with 
courage and dignity, without stumbling, 
camé as no surprise. 

Besides his sister, Mr. Davis is survived by 
a son, Richard S., Jr., Milwaukee; a daughter, 
Mrs. John Fraser Hart, Bloomington, Ind., 
and another sister, Mrs. David H. Stevens, 
Ephraim. 

Crematlon and private burial will be held 
at Ephraim cemetery Thursday. There will 
be no funeral services, The Stephenson 
funeral home, Sturgeon Bay, was in charge 
of arrangements. 


GOVERNOR OFFERS PRAISE FOR DAVIS 


“The State of Wisconsin may never again 
see the like of Richard S. Davis,“ Governor 
Reynolds said Tuesday. 

“To many of us, for many years, Dick Davis 
was the Milwaukee Journal,” the Governor 
said. “His style was unforgettable, both as 
a writer and as a man. Those who knew him 
were fortunate, for he was graced with an 
uncommon wit, a rare appreciation for liv- 
ing, and a love for the truth. 

“He had in his time laid many great men 
to rest in a prose style that moved his read- 
ers as few newspapermen had ever done, As 
he leaves us now, we acknowledge that he 
was their equal.” 


RICHARD S. Davis 


We have to write very personally about 
Richard S. Davis, who died Tuesday, because 
he was our Intimate associate and beloved 
friend. Journal renders knew him through 
what he wrote during more than 40 years; 
we knew him for what he was, and that was 
even finer than his writings. 

There is no higher aspiration in newspa- 
pering, nor a more coveted accolade, than 
to be the best of reporters. Davis reached 
that height. He was a great reporter be- 
cause he had not only intelligence and rare 
zest, but intense concern—whether the sub- 
ject was the good or the bad, weighty or 
trivial, sordid or tender, politics or base- 
ball, music or a gangster funeral, theater or 
Negro housing. 

Davis demanded excellence of himself and 
others, and his standards brooked no slip- 
shoddiness, no speciousness, above all no 
hypocrisy. His capacity for indignation at 
wrong and stupidity was as the wrath of 
Jehovah—and he had the language to go 
with it. 

Davis was a great reporter, for not the least 
reason, because he could write. Man, how 
he could write! He could write because he 
knew and practiced the rule that good writ- 
ing is hard work. He wracked his soul and 
tore his hair at it, literally. So it came out 
with never a tired phrase or ill-chosen word, 
scrubbed, sparkling, pungent, moving. 

One has to say also, on behalf of those 
who were fortunate and happy enough to 
call him friend, that he was an ever joyous 
companion, even in his moods of distress at 
the way the world was going. He loved fun, 
a joke, a loud laugh, a barb. He was the 
magnet and heart of any social gathering. 

Davis knew personal suffering more than 
most men. He met it with magnificent, 
courageous spirit, even hopeless invalidism 
and death. That is why we mourn not only 
a fine re and delightful friend but 
also a rarely splendid soul. 
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Negro Leaders Seeking Special Privileges, 
Not Just Equal Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Mr. 
Frank van der Linden, the distinguished 
Washington correspondent for the 
Greenville News, of Greenville, S.C., and 
several other daily newspapers across 
the country, has written an outstanding 
column on a recent television program 
featuring five Negro leaders in the inte- 
grationist movement. The column is en- 
titled “Negro Leaders Seeking Special 
Privileges, Not Just Equal Rights: Agree 
Cause Would Ee Defeated in Referen- 
dum,” and was printed in the July 25, 
1963, issue of the Greenville News. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Necro LEADERS SEEKING SPECIAL PRIVILEGES: 
Nor Jusr Equat RıcHTS: Acrex CAUSÉ 
WoọouLD Be DEFEATED IN REFERENDUM 

(By Frank van der Linden) 


WASHINGTON.—Five of the Nation's top 
Negro leaders in the civil rights movement 
agree on one thing: the American public 
would vote down their cause by a 2-to-1l 
marign if a general referendum were held 
today. 

“I would not be prepared at the moment 
to put our cause to a general referendum in 
this country,” said James Farmer, head 
the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) in 
a special telecast for 72 educational TV sta- 
tions, “I don't think we'd win it,” he added. 

Dr. Kenneth Clark, psychology professor 
at City College of New York and moderator 
of the program, went a step further, saying: 
“I think I could almost predict what the 
figure would be: 2 to 1 against you.” That 
brought quick assent from Farmer. 

The hour-long telecast also brought the 
admission from the Negro leaders that they 
won't be satisfied with equal rights, but in- 
stead want special privileges, Also on the 
program were Roy Wilkins, executive secre- 
tary of the NAACP; Whitney Young, execu- 
tive director of the National Urban League. 
the Reverend Martin Luther King, of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference: 
and James Forman, of the Student Nonvio- 
lent Coordinating Committee. 

Young admitted he is pushing for indem 
nification, reparation” in the civil rights 
field. “Well, you can call it what you want, 
he said. 

Young added that the Negro must call 
not just for equal schools, but better schools 
and better teachers, and provisions for hous- 
ing, and conscious recruiting at the level 
employment. This has to be done in order 
to get rid of what I see too much of, and 
that is the feeling of despair and hopeless 
ness.“ 

But Wilkins backed away from Young's 
extreme view. Tm going to disassociate 
myself from the word ‘indemnification’,” he 
said. But the NAACP spokesman added that 
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“you must do something extra special for 
the Negro, haying stood on his neck for 250 
Or 300 years.” 

SPECIAL TREATMENT 


Farmer chimed in with his thoughts on 
the matter, saying the Negro is asking for 
‘Special treatment of a positive sort to wipe 
Out” the gap, he claims, has developed for 
the colored person. 

Summing up the feeling of the group, 
Wilkins said: In fairness, Negroes should 
receive not just equal opportunities but spe- 
cial training, special consideration on jobs 
in order to make up for past injustices.” 

The civil rights leaders also came out for 
â new concept of national citizenship, wip- 
ing out any vestige of States rights in any 
area, Northern indifference is largely to 
blame for the conditions in the South,” 
Young stressed. “We would have avoided 

present situation if we had adopted the 
Concept of a citizen in Mississippi being a 
Citizen of the United States.” 

They also think the President's civil rights 
Package, now before Congress, doesn't go far 
enough. “Look at it this way,“ sald For- 
man: The bill would give the vote to every- 
dne with a sixth-grade education, but Is the 
Federal Government going to see that fami- 

in Mississipp! get more than $2.25 a day, 

and the older children won't have to quit 

2 and go to work to support the younger 
es?" 

Dr. King deplored the drawing of black- 
Yersus-white lines. He said it would be 

tragic if the struggle of the Negro to attain 
Tull civil rights should degenerate” into such 
a conflict. 

The public accommodations section of the 
administration's bill was agreed on as the one 
Point the Negro doesn't want to compromise. 

ever, Capitol Hill observers think this 

section will be dropped in order to avoid a 

thern filibuster in the Senate. Republi- 

can minority leader Everert DIRKSEN, and 

Ocratic majority leader MIKE MANSFIELD 

ve introduced such a bill, conveniently 
Without the accommodations portion. 

The five Negroes stood firm on the need 
for the impending march of 100,000 civil 
Tights supporters on Washington, August 28, 
despite earlier pleas from administration 
Oficials to call it off. The President last week 
Personaliy endorsed the march in his tele- 
Vised press conference. 

WILKINS HAS WORD 


Wilkins said the march was organized to 
Ofset the bogy-man stunts of Southern 
Conservatives, He said “they began an- 
nouncing their opposition * * they were 
Boing to filibuster * * * they were going to 
hold up appropriation measures * * * they 
Were talking of scaring the country that they 
Weren't going to get a tax cut on account of 
Civil rights.“ He added that the Negroes 

don’t see anything wrong with using Wash- 

n as our base to indicate support for 
this bill, 1 see nothing wrong with it at all, 
and I brush aside all people who talk about 

Objections to It.“ 

x The five leaders agreed that they hoped 
or an orderly march, not one with violence. 
They professed agreement in the civil 

ts feld, without split leadership or bick- 

t despite published examples of their 
uding, But Wilkins fired off a blast at 

Negro Congressman AnaM CLAYTON POWELL, 

°f Harlem, and Malcolm X, spokesman for 

the militant Black Muslims, He called both 
ill-informed on this matter.” 

tr Barmer also called for withholding “funds 
Tom segregated schools, as well as granting 

technical and financial ald to those who are 

egating.” His remarks came in the 
discussion of whether the administration’s 
goes far enough, and he also com: 

that part III of the 1957 civi! rights bill 

isn't included, Part III would give the At- 

y General the right to file sults on all 
Violations of civil rights, not only voting 
Tights and schools. 
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Independence of Upper Volta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 5 the Republic of Upper Volta will 
celebrate the third anniversary of her 
independence, and we wish to take this 
opportunity to send warm felicitations to 
His Excellency, the President and Prime 
Minister of Upper Volta, Maurice Yame- 
ogo; and His Excellency, the Upper 
Voltan Ambassador to the United States, 
Frederic Gweer. 

In early August 1960, a number of 
formerly dependent countries of French 
West Africa became sovereign nations. 
Among them was the republic of Upper 
Volta. On July 11, 1960, she had signed 
an agreement with France providing for 
its unconditional sovereignty and inde- 
pendence, On August 5, which was also 
an ancient traditional festival day in 
Upper Volta, joyous independence cele- 
brations marked the official emergence of 
this West African country approximately 
the size of our State of Colorado as a 
sovereign member of the community of 
nations. 

The political history of Upper Volta is 
n fascinating tale of the rise and decline 
of empire, the penetration of the French 
and the establishment of a protectorate, 
and the transition from colony to au- 
tonomous republic and then to sovereign 
nation. The empire-building Mossi, 
thought by historians to have come from 
east Africa sometime in the 11th cen- 
tury A.D., established a feudal kingdom 
in Upper Volta which lasted well into 
the 19th century. By the time the 
French reached the area in 1896, how- 
ever, the ancient customs and rigid 
feudal structure which had flourished for 
several centuries had begun to dissolve. 
The French established a protectorate 
over the kingdom of Ouagadougou, and 
in 1919 converted the original protecto- 
rate into the territory of Upper Volta. 

As a French territory Upper Volta was 
transformed from an ancient feudal em- 
pire to a modern democratic state, slowly 
at first but more rapidly after World 
War II. The constitution of the French 
Union approved in 1046 gave French 
West Africa representation for the first 
time in the French National Assembly 
and thus some lever of influence in the 
French Government. An enabling law of 
1956 gave Upper Volta direct universal 
suffrage. In May 1957 its first cabinet of 
ministers was formed. The transition 
from colony to independent state con- 
tinued to August 1960, its impetus be- 
coming ever swifter. 

As independence approached, Upper 
Volta planned wisely and with foresight 
for the future under the able leadership 
of its President, Mr. Maurice Yameogo. 
Reversing the unfortunate trend to Bal- 
kanization which is one of the less happy 
African heritages, the heads of govern- 
ment of Upper Volta, Niger, Ivory Coast, 
and Dahomey decided in 1959, prior to 
independence, to form a close-working 
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union, the Counseil de I Entente. They 
agreed to adopt identical constitutions 
and parliamentary and electoral systems, 
to harmonize the organization of their 
armed forces, to initiate common eco- 
nomic policies including a customs union 
and common level of taxes, to set up a 
joint amortization fund for the guaran- 
tee of loans, to concert diplomacy and 
share ambassadors, and to coordinate 
foreign policy. 

Association in the Conseil de l’Entente 
has been of considerable advantage to 
Upper Volta. Although the country it- 
self is landlocked, it has assured Upper 
Volta of outlets to the sea. Cooperation 
has enabled the Entente countries to 
rationalize scarce resources. Upper 
Volta has also continued close relations 
with France, and as a result has received 
substantial French development grant 
aid. 
On the third anniversary of independ- 
ence we congratulate President Yameogo 
and the people of Upper Volta for their 
rational approach to the problems facing 
them as a newly independent nation and 
wish them continued success in solving 
them in the years to come. 


Courage and Confidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on 
Thursday evening, July 25, Dr. Shane 
MacCarthy who is well known to all 
Members of Congress for his work in goy- 
ernmental and community affairs re- 
ceived an award from the American Le- 
gion, Department of the District of 
Columbia, for his part in chairing the 
committee which investigated the causes 
behind the Thanksgiving Day riot at D.C. 
Stadium. The investigation by the com- 
mittee was a thorough investigation and 
issued a report which had a decided im- 
pact on community relations in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The acceptance remarks of Dr. Mac- 
Carthy last Thursday on the presenta- 
tion of the award are remarks which all 
persons in public life today should ob- 
serve. I was deeply impressed by these 
remarks and request that they be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp so that 
all Members of Congress can share with 
Dr. MacCarthy the need for leadership 
with courage and confidence at this time. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ACCEPTANCE REMARKS OF Dr. SHANE Mac- 
CARTHY ON RECEIVING THE AMERICAN LEGION 
AWARD 
This recognition is gratefully accepted in 

the name of the entire committee all of 

whom worked so diligently and conscien- 
tiously on both the investigation and the 
report. 

The American Legion decision in this in- 
stance has unique significance since it 
demonstrates the courage of an organization 
to recognize truth over expediency. Be 
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assured that the inquiry was not conducted 
and the report was not written to win a pop- 
ularity contest but rather to disclose the 
facts and record the ugly reality of conditions 
in our public schools. - 
The action of the American Legion, there- 
fore, recognizes that in the current turmoil 
of social and civic conditions in our Nation, 
we should be careful lest the fabric of Ameril- 
can society be torn to shreds by shallow 
decisions and impetuous actions at key 


— the problems in the public schools 
of the U.S. Capital are only a part of the 
major difficulties besetting our American cul- 
ture throughout the land, every policy and 
every action undertaken in Washington, D.C., 
is in the bold profile of national and inter- 
national publicity. To cope with current 
problem demands a brand of unsullied lead- 
ership more resolute and resourceful than 
that required in any epoch of our history. 
Hence, with the poet, Holland, we say: 


“God give us men. 

A time like this demands strong minds, 
great hearts, true falth, and ready 
hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor, men who will not Me; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue 
and damn his treacherous flatteries 
without winking; 

Tall men, sun-crowned men; 

Men above the fog in public duty and in 
private thinking; 

So, God send us such men.“ 


Leadership of this brand will engender 
both courage and confidence: 

Courage, to speak the truth; to face the 
difficult rather than sidestep issues; to main- 
tain balance of quality thinking when a 
surrender to quantity pressure would be 50 
much easier; to hold the line of patience in 
the face of barbed criticisms; in a word, 
courage to act on principle rather than op- 
portunism, and 

Confidence, in the policies, objectives, and 
methods of our American system and in our 
combined ability to achieve lasting results. 

For, if we lose faith in ourselves and in 
the firm fundamentals of our American con- 
cepts, the two interdependent and meaning- 
ful terms— Rights“ and Duties“ —are 
robbed of their power and become but barren 
words as we rest on the crutch of Federal 
sustenance. However, with effective reasser- 
tion of bold, upright and firm leadership at 
every level, we will achieve success in the 

tests that face our country and ex- 
perience solid social, economic, and moral 
progress in the days ahead. 


Italian Government Gives the Marble for 
the Cultural Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, as in- 
terest in the National Cultural Center 
mounts in the United States it also 
mounts in other nations. 

Our thanks go to the Italian Govern- 
ment and its people for the donation of 
all the marble needed in its construction. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
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include the following article carried in 

the July 1963 issue of the National Cul- 

tural Center footlight: 

ITALIAN GOVERNMENT GIVES THE MARBLE FOR 
THE CULTURAL CENTER 


During President Kennedy's recent visit 
to Italy the Itallan Government announced 
that it would donate to the Center all the 
marble needed in its construction. In ac- 
knowledging this generosity, the President 
said, “The gift will stand forever as a sym- 
bol of the old and intimate ties of friend- 
ship between Italy and the United States 
and the indispensable contribution the land 
of Virgil and Dante has made to our 
culture.” 

In a letter to Ambassador Sergio Fenoal- 
tea, chairman of the Center's board of trus- 
tees, Roger L. Stevens, said, “The Center is 
being built to serve this generation and the 
generations to come, Its purpose and pro- 
grams must meet the years of the future, 
anticipate their demands, and measure up 
to their opportunities, To be worthy of this 
goal, the building itself must be the finest 
that those charged with its design and con- 
struction can make it. I can think of no 
greater contribution to this end than that 
the walls, floors, and paving of this National 
Center for the performing arts should bear 
permanent testimony, both to your coun- 
try’s gracious generosity and to the excel- 
lence of one of your national products.” 

It is likely that more than 200,000 square 
feet of marble will be used in construction 
of some of the Center's interior walls and 
floors and the exterior paving, at a cost of 
over 61 million. The Itallan gift, therefore, 
represents a major contribution to the Cen- 
ter's building fund, and will provide a 
significant boost to the national fundrais- 
ing drive now underway. 


Sale of Nonbrand Drugs to Latins Starts 
Chemical Warfare i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
many questions are being asked about 
attempts of forward-looking American 
drugmakers to sell drugs to the people 
of Latin America at prices which they 
can afford. The standard of living in 
these countries has always been so low 
that few Latin Americans have been able 
to make use of drugs to any great extent, 
It would greatly benefit our Alliance for 
Progress if these plans to sell low-priced 
drugs to the countries in Latin America 
would be successful. The entire matter 
is of the greatest importance and the 
facts should be known to the American 
people. 

A fine article explaining the issues 
involved was printed in the Washington 
Post. of Sunday, July 28, written by an 
able reporter, Bernard D. Nossiter. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle, entitled “Sale of Non-Brand Drugs 
to Latins Starts Chemical Warfare,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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SALE oy NONBRAND Daves ro Latins STARTS 
CHEMICAL WARFARE 


(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 


The drug industry is embroiled in a bitter 
but little-known war over low-priced drugs 
in Latin America, 

The struggle touches on the Alliance for 

, has side effects on the Nation's bal- 
ance of payments and could determine the 
prospect for less costly drugs in the United 
States. 

The battle has already afforded a tantallz- 

ing backstage glimpse of an effort by some 
drugmakers to enlist the State Department 
in their defense of the existing price struc- 
ture. 
But whether more of this picture is re- 
vealed depends upon a struggle going on in- 
side the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee. 

The undeclared war broke out last year 
when McKesson & Robbins, the biggest Amer- 
ican drug wholesaler, began selling cutrate 
drugs in Colombia. Instead of selling drugs 
under their trade names, McKesson has been 
offering them under their generic or abbre- 
viated chemical names. 

This enables McKesson to escape the heavy 
promotion and advertising costs that swell 
the prices of the branded products. 

McKesson, for example, selis Colombians 
the drug chloramphenicol for 3 cents a tablet 
and says it makes a tidy profit. The equiva- 
lent trade name product, chloromycetin, goes 
for 30 cents a tablet. 

McKesson’s line includes everything from 
so-called wonder drugs to tranquilizers, The 
company's prices are estimated at a third to 
a tenth of the same brand name drugs. 

Drug prices have become a heated politi- 
cal issue in Latin America. The Agency for 
International Development has said that low- 
er drug costs are “a matter of vital concern 
to the Alliance for Progress.” 

So in Colombia, McKesson has been rein- 
forced by a new Government program. 

Under this plan, any company that agrees 
to sell drugs under generic names and below 
the brand name price is guaranteed that 
every Colombian drugstore will carry its line. 

McKesson likes what it is doing so much 
that it has recently opened up a similar ven- 
ture in Venezuela. 

The y also sells about 100 drugs 
under the shorthand chemical name in the 
United States. Although no major drugs 
have been sold this way, McKesson is con- 
sidering the sale of more generic drugs here. 
That could mean less costly medicine for 
North Americans, 

The move into generic drugs has touched 
a sensitive nerve in some makers of the 
higher priced trade-name products. 

Officials from Colombia and from Me- 
Kesson have charged that American manu- 
facturers have tried to block the generic 
drug plans. However, the industry's trade 
group, the Pharamaceutical Manufacturers 
Association, retorts that the makers hare 
simply exercised a legitimate right to peti- 
tion for the redress of what they regard as 
grievances. PMA officials further contend 
that lower priced generic drugs still won't 
rench enough people to make a substantial 
difference. They also argue that selling 
drugs by their chemical names damages the 
property rights that the makers have built 
into their patents. 

The chairman of McKesson is Herman 8. 
Nolen, a former professor of marketing at 
Ohio State University. In a récent interview, 
he said that his company had been pun- 
ished for its cut-rate sales by American 
firms. He declined to name the companies 
and PMA officials say they know nothing of 
what Nolen alleges, 

More specifically, Nolen charges that “about 
a dozen” American manufacturers who 
formerly supplied McKesson with raw ma- 
terials have refused to sell any for the firm's 
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Cut-rate program. He says that some of 
these firms have told McKesson that they 
have cut the company off because it is sell- 
ing under generic names. 

McKesson has turned to drug producers in 
Europe in place of the American suppliers. 
Nolen says that this is costing the company 
about 10 to 15 percent more. It is also 
increasing the deficit in the Nation’s balance 
Of payments by several million dollars, 

At the same time, Nolen acknowledges 
that no American firm has tried to cut off 
Supplies for McKesson’s sales in the United 
States. And this is the lion's share of its 
business, 

The Colombian Government has obtained 
&nd published the minutes of a private 
Meeting at PMA headquarters here last 
January at which plans were mapped to 
enlist the support of the U.S. Government. 

At this meeting were officials of Merck & 
Co, Inc; Smith Kline & French Labora- 
tories; the Upjohn Co; Chas. Pfizer & Co., 

E. R. Squibb & Sons Division of Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp.; AFRIDO, the Co- 
lombian drugmaker's trade group, and Lloyd 
Cutler, of Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, a law 

that represents PMA, The PMA officials 
Present included the president, Dr. Austin 
Smith, and Walter Wien, director of PMA’s 
Office of International relations. 

The minutes show that the meeting dis- 
Cussed Mekesson's willingness to produce 
Products under the Colombian program. 
After more discussion of the Colombian plan, 
the minutes continue: 

“Mr. Cutler then suggested that a con- 
structive counterproposal might possibly be 
developed under which a comprehensive 
solution could be found. In very broad 
terms, this solution might visualize the pro- 
Guction of unpatented drugs as generics 
and the sale of trademarked products to Co- 
lombian governmental agencies, hospitals, 
and similar organizations. After some dis- 
cussion, the consensus was that this positive 
approach could be effective Lf it were to be 
Combined with support from the Govern- 
Ment of the United States stimulated by 

on the one hand plus further inter- 

Cession by AFRIDO with the Colombian 

ent on the other hand. Dr. Smith 

Said that he would confer with several mem- 

of the PMA board of directors with a 
View to mobilizing official support.” 

What exactly the drug companies wanted 

the U.S. Government is not known. 

eral drug officiais met with Allan J. Rob- 

. Special assistant for international busi- 

ness to Under Secretary of State George Ball. 

Robbins says that the drug officials simply 

him of their fears that the Colombian 

Program would lead to infringement of pat- 

ents and discourage private investment in 
America. 

In any event, the State Department has 

not found that the generic program so far 
breached any patents and has made no 
Complaint to Colombia. The mobilization 

ort apparently failed. 
one interview, Wien of the PMA said 

t the trade association had held no meet- 

with drugmakers to combat either the 
ombian or McKesson projects. 

“We only discussed the public relations 
aspect of this thing. I shun this thing as 

devil. I never discuss relationships 
g competitors,” he said. 

Later, when Wien was asked about the 
Minutes of the January meeting, he said 
that he had meant that he personally had 
limited his own remarks to public relations 
Matters, 

Wien also offered an explanation of the 
industry's opposition to lower-priced gen- 
eric arugs. Lower-cost he said are 

a palliative at best“ for poverty-ridden con- 
A better way,” he says, “is for the 
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Colombians or any country to raise their In- 
come so they can afford more drugs, foods, 
clothing and other basic staples.” ` 

Wien also contends that cutrate drugs 
can't be manufactured with the same care 
as the higher-pricer trade name products. 
In addition, firms that sell at the reduced 
prices, he says, can't ordinarily afford the 
research to develop new drugs. 

The battle has now moved to Capitol Hill. 
There Senator ESTES AUVER, Democrat, 
of Tennessee, chairman of the Anti-trust 
Subcommittee, has begun an inquiry into the 
domestic drug markers’ activities. 

Kerauver has said he wants to know 
whethor “organized and collective efforts“ 
have been made by “a number of large Ameri- 
ican drug manufacturing companies to pre- 
vent other American companies, who wish to 
do so, from participating under the (Co- 
lombian) program.” 

Keravuver also has said; Evidence has 
come to my attention which suggests that 
such organized and collective efforts may 
have been made not only with respect to the 
program in Columbia but to prevent the 
adoption of similar programs by other South 
American countries.“ 

How the antitrust laws apply to the oper- 
ation of American firms abroad is a treach- 
erous legal bog. 

But Keravuver has said he wants to inquire 
into two areas: whether the American firms 
have violated the law and whether the law 
needs strengthening. So he has subpenaed 
from PMA and several drug companies docu- 
ments dealing with their activities in eight 
Latin countries. 

However, his investigation may die still- 


Last spring, Senator Everett DIRKSEN, Re- 
publican, of Illinois, the minority leader 
and a member of Krrauvra's subcommittee, 
successfully moved that the antitrust unit 
first consult the State Department, the AID 
agency and the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Ten days ago, the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, in a letter signed by Chairman J. 
WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Democrcat, of Arkansas, 
said it thought that any Inquiry should be 
conducted by the State and Justice Depart- 
ments. This opinion strengthens the hand 
of those on KEFAUVER’s subcommittee who 
want to keep him away from drugs. 

The State Department and AID sald that 
they have no machinery to conduct such an 
inquiry; Justice said it would look into the 
matter. 

The AID agency said: “If anticompetitive 
concerted efforts by U.S. firms were to frus- 
trate efforts (to reduce drug costs), this 
would disappoint the hopes for economic 
and social development which the Alliance 
program has already inspired.” 

For its part, the PMA has now asked Ke- 
Fauver to withdraw his subpenas. PMA 
President Smith contends the subcommittee 
has no authority to issue them and that an 
inquiry would hurt the drug industry as 
well as all private investment in Latin 
America. 

Kerauver has rejected Smith's request. 
He said: Such information as we now have 
indicates that the main issue is simply the 
desire of some major American drug com- 
panies to continue to sell drugs in Latin 
America at these exorbitant markups, a will- 
tngness on the part of some other American 
companies to sell at more modest though 
still satisfactory markups, and certain alleged 
concerted efforts.on the part of the former 
to prevent the latter from doing so. It is 
difficult for me to conceive of anything which 
is more within the jurisdiction of, and more 
appropriate to examination by, the subcom- 
mittee." 


And there the issue hangs, 
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Address of Mrs. Fred Radke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on 
July 3, 1963, Mrs. Fred Radke, president 
of the National School Boards Associa- 
tion, addressed the National Education 
Association convention in Detroit. Mrs. 
Radke has long been identified with edu- 
cational activities in the State of Wash- 
ington. She is a resident of Port 
Angeles, Wash. 

Because some of the newspaper stories 
may have misinterpreted her remarks, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the com- 
plete text of her speech. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 
ADDRESS OF MRS. FRED RADKE, PRESIDENT, 

NATIONAL SCHOOL Boarps ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. Blanchard, honored guests, and mem- 
bers of the National Education Association, 
first I want to tell you what a personal thrill 
it is for me to be here in Detroit at your great 
annual convention, bringing you the official 
greetings and best wishes of the National 
School Boards Association. Probably it is 
because of the extremely close ties between 
our two organizations that I view this chance 
to speak to you, and to attend your conven- 
tion, as one of the most pleasant assign- 
ments I have had since becoming president 
of the National School Boards Associaticn. 

As I repeat the theme of your 1963 meet- 
ing, A Great Profession—Ours by Choice,” 
I want to express to you NSBA’s firm agree- 
ment that we believe it is the greatest pro- 
fession, measured not only in terms of the 
opportunities it affords its members to serve 
children and youth, but through them to 
serve our Nation and to help build a better 
tomorrow, 

I need not remind this audience that a 
sound education is the base upon which 
rests all our endeavyors—both as individuals 
and as a nation. And in order to achieve 
this level of education—not only in some 
classrooms, but in every classroom in every 
school of this Nation—we need teachers who 
are thoroughly trained, competent, and proud 
of their profession. 

There can be no denying that the teacher 
is the heart of any educational endeavor, 
and this holds true despite all the marvelous 
mechanical innovations of recent years. 
Technology may lend the teacher valuable 
assistance, and such aids as programed learn- 
ing, television, and language laboratories 
may speed and strengthen the learning proc- 
ess, but the teacher’s skill remains the key 
factor. 

However, there are problems today facing 
all of us who are involved in public educa- 
tion—problems which can best be dealt with 
in a straightforward manner. 

One such problem, which has claimed in- 
creasing attention in recent months, is the 
interrelationship among school boards, teach- 
ers, and administrative personnel. 

NSBA's interest in this subject is rot new 
and over the years has been evident in many 
ways. For example, the NSBA-NEA joint 
committee, organized in 1956, focused its 
attention on the importance of written school 
board policies—in particular on the need 
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for developing clear, consistent, and efec- 
tive school personnel policies, 

Also, I believe it will interest you to know 
that the NSBA-NEA joint committee has re- 
peatedly stressed its belief that written 
school board policies should be the result of 
cooperative action, considering not only the 
interest of board members and the superin- 
tendent of schools, but also of teachers, 
other school employees, and the public. In 
fact, this was one of our major recommenda- 
tions in the “Reference Manual on Written 
School Board Policies,” a publication of the 
joint committee. 

NSBA’s beliefs and policies also support 
this position and urge boards, while formu- 
lating policies, to consult individuals and 
groups affected. 

NSBA has been cognizant too—just as 
your association has—of the need for recruit- 
ing greater numbers of qualified teacher 
candidates, improving teacher training pro- 
cedure, establishing good working condi- 
tions, and encouraging and alding in a va- 
riety of ways the professional growth of 
teachers. Again referring to our beliefs 
and policies we urge school boards to work 
to maintain and improve the professional 
status of the teaching profession, and to 
employ personnel with competence and per- 
sonal qualifications which command com- 
munity respect. The policy continues: “Ap- 
propriate to the importance of the role in 
their communities, all personnel shall be 
adequately compensated to insure their eco- 
nomic security, and their working conditions 
shall permit them to effectively exercise 
their skills and duties.” 

Our association is keenly aware also that 
teachers want to express their views as to 
what constitutes “adequate compensation 
and proper working conditions.” We believe 
that teachers should have a voice in these 
important matters. In 1961 NSBA adopted 
its current policy on the subject which rec- 
ommends that “school boards establish and 
use free channels of communication with all 
of their personnel so that decisions af- 
fecting their interests and welfare may be 
made only after careful board considera- 
tion has been given to their views, recom- 
mendations, needs, and grievances.” 

However, the policy firmly points out that 
while teacher concerns must be considered, 
the ultimate decision in any of these mat- 
ters has to be left to the board of educa- 
tion. This position is expressed in the fol- 
lowing section of the policies, and I quote 
again: “School boards, subject to the re- 
quirements of applicable law, shall refrain 
from compromise agreements based on nego- 
tiation or collective bargaining, and shall 
not resort to mediation or arbitration, nor 
yield to threats of reprisal on all matters 
affecting local public schools, including the 
welfare of all personnel. They shall also 
resist by all lawful means the enactment of 
laws which would compel them to surrender 
any part of their responsibility.” 

This position was further reaffirmed at 
our convention in April of this year by a new 
resolution which places the NSBA in oppo- 
sition to “sanctions, boycotts, strikes, or 
mandated mediation against school dis- 
tricts." Delegates indicated they didn't con- 
sider such actions to be proper or wise reme- 
dies for use in problem situations. The 
resolution concludes; “The authority of the 
board of education is established by law and 
this authority may not be delegated to oth- 
ers.“ But of great Importance, is the fact 
that the resolution also urges each local 
school board to review its policies, proce- 
dures, and activities relating to teacher rela- 
tions and to establish carefully defined writ- 
ten policies. These policies would include 
procedures for actively involving “school 
boards, administrative staff, and teachers in 
discussing total budget needs, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the determination of 
salaries and the handling of grievances.” 
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I have taken some time this morning to 
present our position on the important sub- 
ject of the interrelationships among school 
boards, administrative personnel, and teach- 
ers 


I have done so believing that it is of vital 
importance for these three groups to arrive 
at a clear understanding of each others 
roles and responsibilities in order to solve 
some of the troubles plaguing the educa- 
tional scene, and to avert further misunder- 
standings. I believe our areas of agreement 
and our common goals far outweigh our 
differences. 

I have done so belleving that school board 
members, administrators, and teachers must 
pool their strength—not divide it—to meet 
the needs of our young people at a time in 
history when education has never more im- 
portant. 

Thank you for your attention. 

Best wishes for a successful convention. 


Presidential Transition Act of 1963 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 4638) to promote 
the orderly transfer of the executive power 
in connection with the expiration of the 
term of office of a President and the Inau- 
guration of a new President. 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my belief that the genius of this country 
and the greatness of this political system 
are based upon the fact that we have an 
orderly transition of government. I was 
here as a freshman Congressman on that 
cold but brilliant day in 1960 when the 
present President was sworn into office. 
I could not help but contrast in my own 
mind the situation here with what hap- 
pens in most parts of the world when 
there is a change of power in govern- 
ment. There was no blood in the streets. 
There were no hoodlums. There was a 
holiday spirit. It was, indeed, a festival 
of freedom. The outgoing President, 
Mr. Eisenhower, was there. The de- 
feated candidate, Mr. Nixon, was there. 
The people had spoken and we were 
demonstrating to the world that we do 
have a government by consent of the 
governed. 

But there is one flaw in this almost 
perfect system to which we are address- 
ing ourselves today: It is what to do in 
the brief period between election and 
inauguration day. Because once a man 
is President-elect, he is not the Demo- 
cratic President-elect; he is not the Re- 
publican President-elect; he is the Pres- 
ident-elect of the people of the United 
States of America. In that interim time 
he is called upon probably to make more 
fateful decisions than ht will have to 
make after he is, indeed, sworn into 
office. For that reason it is up to us to 
see that he has the tools and the imple- 


ments. The gentleman from Iowa wants 


to know whom this bill benefits. I be- 
lieve it benefits the people of America. 


It makes a good system perfect. For 
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that reason I would certainly urge the 
support of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 


Test Ban: Risks Weighed 


SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New York Times of Sunday, July 21, 
1963: 


Test BAN: RISKS WEIGHED 
(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


WASHINGTON, July 20.—The Nation's Capi- 
tal watched the nuclear test-ban negotia- 
tions in Moscow this week with mixed 
emotions. 

Hope, fear, and skepticism—particularly 
skepticism—were the dominant feelings in 
Washington as once again the United States 
and the Soviet Union tried to reach an agree- 
ment that might influence the arms race. 

Judgments were mixed, first, about the 
advisibility of agreeing to any kind of 
nuclear test-cesation compact, and, second, 
about the form such an agreement should 
take if one proved to be possible, There 
Was an even larger schism between those who 
applaud the political olive branch offered to 
the Kremlin in the President's American 
University speech of June 10, and those 
who have grave apprehensions about what 
former of State Dean Acheson has 
called the “flirtation with Moscow.“ 

At the weekend, the discussions in Moscow 
were still in the preliminary stage and had 
not advanced far enough to warrant firm 
predictions about either the ultimate possi- 
bility of an agreement or the form such an 
agreement might take. 


EARLIEST FOUNDATION 


But there was a belief that, primarily be- 
cause of the Chinese-Soviet frictions, some 
type of limited agreement might be possible. 
The form was expected to follow the offer 
made long ago by President Eisenhower and 
finally picked up by Premier Khrushchev 
some weeks ago of an unpoliced ban for all 
atmospheric, space and underwater tests, 
with no attempt to restrict underground 
tests. 

The advantages of such an agreement, as 
seen by disarmament advocates, are that it 
would by-pass the thorny problem of on-site 
inspections and yet would result in stopping 
tests that add to the radioactivity in the 
atmosphere. It is generally agreed that at- 
mospheric tests and tests in space and un- 
der water can be detected by monitoring 
devices outside the borders of the country 
conducting the tests. 

On the other hand most experts believe 
that underground tests of small-yield nu- 
clear weapons in certain types of soll can be 
concealed or “de-coupled” and that detecting 
instruments outside national boundaries 
would not be able, with complete confidence, 
to discriminate between such small-yield 
nuclear detonations and earthquakes. 

It would appear, then, that if a test ban 
is agreed upon, it will halt for probably an 
undefined period United States, British and 
Soviet nuclear detonations In the atmos- 
phere, in space and under water, but not un- 
derground. 
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From the point of view of weapons test- 
ing this would mean, in the opinion of most 
Military and intelligence experts, that the 
United States would be able to test the type 
of weapons—small size tactical weapons—in 
Which it has a clear-cut lead, but would be 
Unable to test the weapons in which it is 
apparently lagging. 

WHAT IT MEANS 

But this appreciation of what a test ban 
Might mean is dependent, first, upon exact- 
ly what can be accomplished by underground 

g, and, second upon a appreciation of 
the present relative standing of the United 
States and the Soviet Union in the nuclear 
arms race. 

The Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Pentagon have discovered in extensive un- 
derground testing in the past 2 years that 
these tests could be extremely useful in 
Certain areas and were not as expensive or 
as time-consuming as we had once believed. 
However, the limitations and disadvantages 
are definite. Tunneling and mining deep 
into the earth is required in order to trap 
Tadioactivity, and the larger the explosion 

deeper and more extensive the mining 
must be. 

Practically, most underground tests are 

ted to small yields, usually a few kilotons, 
because of the extensive excavation required. 
entation permits collection of data 

about the explosion itself and its efficiency, 
and some limited data about the effect the 
heat, blast and radioactivity may have upon 
Structures or weapons. Scientists can then 
extrapolate or calculate on the basis of the 
sate gained what a larger explosion might 

0. 

But there is now way in an underground 
explosion to simulate accurately what would 
occur from fission in the thin atmosphere 

above the earth, or of determining 
What would happen to communications, in- 
Cluding radar, if a megaton bomb exploded 
in the skies. 

There is disagreement as to exactly what 
fan be accomplished by underground test- 
ing, but there is pretty general agreement 
that it cannot completely replace, techni- 
Cally and scientifically, tests in the atmos- 
Phere and in space. 

Similarly, there is disagreement as to our 
exact standing vis-a-vis the Soviet Union 

the nuclear arms race. There is rather 
General agreement that quantitatively we 
re far more nuclear weapons than Russia 


SOVIET ADVANCES 


There is also rather general agreement 
that we have a greater variety of nuclear 
Weapons, particularly in the tactical or small 
Yield category than the Russians have. But 
there is a widespread belief which is not, 

ever, shared by all in Washington, that 
the last extensive series of Soviet tests, plus 
developments since then, haye demonstrated 
& Soviet lead in three major flelds of weap- 
ons technology. 

One is the anti-ballistic missile. The Rus- 

conducted many high-altitude test of 
Multi-megaton weapons and recorded the 
Widespread effects. In one test they inter- 
cepted and destroyed two incoming missiles 
With one giant explosion. Since the tests 
ended. installations belleved to be the first 
perational anti-ballistic missile launching 
acility in the world have been detected 
Rear Leningrad. : 
The U.S. technology in radar, rocket engi- 
and so on is believed to be equal to 
the Soviet Union's in this field, but we have 
not conducted anywhere near as many or 
88 large tests in the upper atmosphere or 
space, 

The Russians are also believed to be 
ahead of us in practical tests of some so- 
Called penetration aids, or devices to assist 
ballistic missties to elude destruction, and 
to neutralize enemy defenses. 
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THE BIGGER BOMBS 


The third area in which the Russians 
clearly have a lead is in the development of 
the superbombs themselves. The biggest 
bang in the world’s history was the 58-mega- 
ton explosion the Russians conducted in 
their last test series in the Arctic. 

The Soviet Union made major improve- 
ments in yield-to-weight ratio of Its nuclear 
weapons—that is, the size of the weapon as 
compared to its explosive power—in its last 
series of tests. Our largest weapons are in 
the 30-megaton category and they can be 
carried, so far, only by planes. 

The fear of many, but not all informed ob- 
servers here is, therefore, that a freeze on 
space and atmospheric testing now would 
tend to consolidate these Russian advan- 
tages. The nightmare of a few experts is 
that a number of Russian superweapons ex- 
ploded in the skies above the United States 
might blur our radar, knock out or confuse 
command and control systems, perhaps fuse 
or destroy our electrical circuits and thus 
prevent the launching of deterrent missiles. 
Similarly, some of those missiles that were 
launched might be knocked out of the skies 
or their fissionable warheads neutralized by 
intercepting Soviet antiballistic missiles with 
powerful warheads. 

THREE INTANGIBLES 


Thus any assessment of whether or not a 
nuclear test cessation would hurt us more 
than the Russians is dependent upon three 
intangibles: first, the kind of treaty that is 
agreed upon; second, an accurate estimate 
of our exact standing in the nuclear race 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union; and, third, a bal- 
ancing of the possible technical and scientific 
risks against the possible political and psy- 
chological gains. 

8 no one in Washington is able 
today to weigh all these intangibles âc- 
curately and to say with assurance that a 
nuclear test ban is or is not in the national 
interest. 

Many, who side with a powerful group of 
presidential advisers, hold that it is less risky 
to put even a small check to the arms race 
than it is to continue it. A limited test ban, 
they hope, might lead to less strain and ten- 
sion, a least between Moscow and Wash- 
ington, and the beginnings of political ac- 
commodations. Such a ban might also put 
new life into the long-stalemated disarma- 
ment discussion. The effect might be more 
psychological than substantive, but it would 
be an undeniable factor in a world that has 

en ruled by tension. 

Suk shone: WhO hold that such a limited 
ban has little political pragmatic meaning 
point, not only to its restricted nature, but 
to the fact that neither France nor Com- 
munist China would be bound by its terms, 
If France continues testing and the Chinese 
Communists begin to test, as many observers 
think likely within the next 3 years, an 
agreement between the great nuclear powers, 
the United States, the Soviet Union and 
Britain, could be strained and perhaps nul- 
lifled. 


Thus the Moscow talks, at thelr best, are 
only a very faint beginning on the long, long 
road to peace. 


What's Become of “Law and Order”? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
August 5, 1963, issue of US. News & 
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World Report, which is on today's news- 
stands contains an excellent editorial 
which I feel merits the attention of the 
Members of the Congress. It is entitled 
What's Become of ‘Law and Order’?” 
and was written by the distinguished 
editor of this magazine, Mr. David Law- 
rence, 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ial was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

WHAT'S Become or “Law AND ORDER”? 
(By David Lawrence) 

We pride ourselves on being a Nation gov- 
erned by law. We boast of a society based 
on order—preserved by the volition of the 
citizenry or, if necessary, by force of law. 

Yet we see minority groups today pretend- 
ing that they cannot express their will ef- 
fectively except through marches in the 
streets or lie-down and sit-in demonstrations 
which interfere forcibly with motor traffic or 
the carrying on of private business. 

What has become of our famed system of 
communication for the expression of ideas 
on controversial questions—through the 
press, through television, through radio, in 
meeting halls and auditoriums, and even 
in the pulpits? Have all these facilities 
been unavailable to minority groups? 

Why have so many clergymen, Negro and 
white, forsaken the pulpit and the spiritual 
way of inculcating ideas of justice and 
morality? One minister, a white man of 
prominence, who was himself arrested as a 
participant in a demonstration, told a con- 
gressional committee the other day that 
everything was peaceful until the counter- 
demonstrators arrived on the scene. But 
isn’t it natural that counterdemonstrators 
should want to express themselves, too? 

Church organizations have passed resolu- 
tions and individual ministers have preached 
sermons on civil rights. The Negro has not 
been without champions in every walk of life. 
Why, therefore, have so many Negro min- 
isters become the active leaders and mana- 
gers of street demonstrations that have re- 
sulted in disturbance of the peace, arrests, 
bloodshed and death? 

Do the Negro ministers—those who on 
Sundays encourage the members of their con- 
gregations to participate in the marches— 
really feel that people of other races cannot 
be impressed with the merits of their cause 
except through so-called nonviolent demon- 
strations which so often lead to violence? 

The dangers of the course which certain 
Negro leaders have adopted must in due time 
become apparent. If the only way to get 
attention for any cause is to organize pro- 
vocative demonstrations, what lesson does 
this teach to a nation which believes in a 
government of law and order? Will not 
other groups of citizens, intent on attaining 
their objectives, be encouraged to adopt 
similar tactics? 

‘The coming demonstration on the streets 
of Washington itself, it is estimated, will 
consist of at least 100,000 Negroes. Whether 
the Capitol Grounds themselves are invaded 
is irrelevant. If the President continues to 
acquiesce in such stunt tactics, the time will 
come when the mob spirit will replace orderly 
assembly and discourage reliance on our 
system of free communication—the media of 
printed and spoken words. 

Why can't the demonstrators gather in big 
stadiums and listen to an exposition of views 
by their leaders? Are we approaching the 
day when in democratic America the slogan 
“law and order” is to be shunted aside with 
a dishonest rationalization that to disturb 
the peace is the only way to secure redress 
of grievances? 
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We hear the cry: “But we've waited a hun- 
dred years, we can't wait any longer.” 

Yet what happened in those hundred 
years? Was there no Congress or Supreme 
Court in session to proclam “the law of the 
land” in the usual manner? Was anyone 
prevented from challenging the laws or the 
court decisions in a formal way through the 
judicial or legislative processes established 
by our Constitution? Was there in those 
decades no discussion in the press and no 
public debate on the principles involved in 
the racial controversy? Would the ruling 
in the 1954 desegregation decisions of the 
Supreme Court have been achieved earlier if 
Negro demonstrations had been organized 
and many participants had been arrested 
for disturbing the peace? 

Government is, in fact, a system developed 
by evolution. We believe in rule by the ma- 
jority. The minds and hearts of a majority, 
however, cannot be won by disregarding the 
fundamental precepts of government itself— 
that “law and order” must be preserved 
while the facilities of debate and lawful 
communication are made available to all 
citizens, no matter how unpopular their 
causes may be. 

But constitutional guarantees become 
worthless if the process of “law and order” 
is forsaken and we substitute the pressures 
of the mob in the precincts of government 
itself, 

President Kennedy, the elected spokesman 
of the people, has failed to deplore or dis- 
courage the coming demonstration in Wash- 
ington. He must, therefore, bear responsi- 
bility for any disturbance that may ensue. 
And the people who want “law and order” 
may find they have no other recourse but 
to express at the polls In 1964 a protest 
against the coercion of our legislative or 
executive process by street mobs. 


Freedom and Individual Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I submit the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
‘July 25 edition of the Dixon Evening 
Telegraph. This editorial which ap- 
peared under the title “Declaration of 
Interdependence” is included at this 
time to call attention of my colleagues 
to the other half of the coin of freedom. 
In my opinion, it announces very clearly 
the threats to our freedom posed by 
growing Central Government and goes 
on to elucidate the basic responsibilities 
of every citizen to maintain our cher- 
ished liberties. 

DECLARATION OF INTERDEPENDENCE 

We hear from many quarters these days 
the cry that American individuals should be 
une alone.” The cry really implies a ques- 

on: 

“Left alone to do what?” 

No American who truly prizes the ideal 
and the practical substance of freedom can 
consciously wish to see himself and his fel- 
low citizens plagued by unreasonable taxa- 
tion, unwarranted Government interference 
in private affairs, unfair restriction on the 
exercise of individual rights. 

But in a society governed by law there 
is no such thing as total freedom. The law 
is the basic means men have devised for 
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accommodating with each other. Without 
it, they would be forever trampling on each 
other, and their “rights” and their feedom“ 
would be lost in mutually destructive chaos. 

The freedoms they enjoy tend to shift 
somewhat in extent and character, depend- 
ing on the needs and problems of their 
changing society, 

They are wise to be ever-vigilant to keep 
freedom functioning through as wide an ex- 
panse of their lives as is compatible with the 
common good. Yet in fighting this battle it 
is not enough to say: Leave us alone.” 

For freedom is not an endlessly celebrated 
birthday party, a perpetual binge, a lifetime 
of loafing on the sand or staring at television 
or riding around in a car. 

It is a responsibility. You have to use it 
not just for yourself, not for the enjoyments 
of life, but for your companions in freedom, 

If you do not undertake some tasks be- 
yond the limits of your family, your circle of 
friends, and your immediate job, then society 
itself—acting through your government—will 
take on the broader assignments. 

More than a few hardheaded conservatives 
have declared over the years that government 
in this country would have undertaken far 
less than it has if the American people, act- 
ing responsibly as individuals and in smaller 
local and regional groupings, had in larger 
numbers reached beyond their narrow per- 
sonal concerns, 

Too often the loud individual champions 
of freedom have defaulted their privileges. 
They have wanted to be left alone to do noth- 
ing but gratify themselves. 

The call upon individual human effort in 
a free society is well expressed in a new re- 
port by the Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association. It 
says: 
“The Declaration of Independence is more 
than a declaration of individual supremacy. 
It is also an expression of faith in the con- 
cern of freemen for the public welfare. 

“For a free society must rely heavily, if its 
values are to be defended and realized, on the 
voluntary actions of its citizens.” 

When men who are left alone take on their 
part of the public burden—as they should 
do—they will not likely find government en- 
croaching further on the soll of their per- 
sonal freedom. 


As We See It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON, HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. JACKSON, Mr. President, I 
should like to have printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Record an editorial, from the 
TV Guide of July 27, 1963, which tells 
the story of the advantages gained by 
this country through the use of film and 
tape abroad. Last year more than 500 
USIA programs were seen in 61 coun- 
tries, this editorial relates, I believe my 
colleagues would be most interested in 
reading this editorial at a time when the 
Congress is considering a proposed ex- 
pansion of the program by the U.S. In- 
formation Agency. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


As We SEE Ir 


Television is faster abroad these 
days than it is here at home. We have about 
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620 stations and 60 million sets in the United 
States, The rest of the world has about 2,500 
stations (many of them low-power relays, 
repeaters, and satellite installations) and 65 
million sets. 

Despite mushrooming station and set fig- 
ures, shortages of money and talent make 
programing a major problem in many coun- 
tries. That is why film and tape provided 
without charge by the U.S. Information 
Agency are so popular, Last year more than 
500 USIA programs were seen in 61 countries, 

Apparently we're a Jump ahead of the So- 
viets in this important area of propaganda, 
and in an effort to stay ahead and expand 
our’ efforts, USIA has asked that its budget 
for next year be boosted from $3.9 to $6.9 
million. The money would be used for more 
programs and to provide adequate studio fa- 
cilities and staff for forelgn producers who 
want to send shows they make in America 
back to their own countries—especially coun- 
tries in Africa and Asia, 

Congress is understandably reluctant to 
increase expenditures, In this case, however, 
we can’t afford not to take advantage of the 
position we have already established in tele- 
vision abroad. 

If nothing else, we owe it to our country 
to turn out USIA television programs which 
will counteract the image of America re- 
flected in some of the old, cheap, violent 
American commercial programs that are be- 
ing distributed overseas, 

We can't stop these programs from being 
sold abroad, but we can see to it that foreign 
audiences are also exposed to the truth about 
our people and our way of life. 


Dramatizing the Dollar’s Distress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record, I wish to call the 
attention of my colleagues to an excel- 
lent editorial which appeared in the July 
22 edition of the Wall Street Journal, 
entitled ‘‘Dramatizing the Dollar’s Dis- 
tress.” I think that this editorial is pro- 
vocative and deserves the attention of 
the Members of this body. 

DRAMATIZING THE DOLLAR'S DISTRESS 

“I want to make it clear that, in solving 
its international payments problem, this Na- 
tion will continue to adhere to its historic 
advocacy of freer trade and capital move- 
ments.“ 

That's what President Kennedy said last 
week, Then he proceeded to propose a 15- 
percent tax on investments in foreign securi- 
ties. Whatever else may be said about it, 
this is a restriction on free capital move- 
ments. 

And whatever the President may have in- 
tended, this and other proposals surely spot- 
light the depths of the dollar's troubles. 
They also leave the impression that the ad- 
ministration really does not understand why 
America, in 12 of the past 13 years, has been 
able to balance its international income and 
outgo only by dipping into the gold that 
backs up our dollar. 

A major factor—if not the major factor— 
in this chronic payments deficit is the Gov- 
ernment's own huge spending abroad. A lot 
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Of this spending gocs for foreign aid, and 
there’s growing agreement that much of this 
ald is misdirected and unavailing, Yet the 
President proposes no real cutback in aid 
Outlays; he merely would force foreigners to 
Spend somewhat. more of their aid dollars in 
the United States. Whatever modest help 
this may be to our balance of payments, it 

ardly squares with our “historic advocacy 
Of freer trade.” 

Most of the rest of the Government's over- 
ea outlay is military spending, and Mr. Ken- 
nedy does say that this spending will be 
trimmed a bit over the next couple of years. 

t it seems certain the reduction could 
Materlalize sooner and go a good deal deeper 
if our allies would assume their fair share 
ot the burden of the West's defenses. And 
it should be obvious by now that they will 
do so only when Uncle Sam stops picking 
Up their part of the tab. 

Still another reason for the payments 
deficit has been the persistent policy of 
keeping money plentiful and cheap, both in 
Tecession and recovery. The idea is that 
When business is bad easy money will turn 

around, and when business is good 
easy money will make it get even better. 
It didn't work out that way in the depres- 
Sion thirties, and in the past couple of years 
it hasn't produced the rate of growth the 
administration is seeking. 

What it has done has been to encourage 

th Americans and foreigners to invest 
Telatively more abroad, where higher interest 
Tates are available. The Government seems 
Well aware of this, and yet it still shrinks 

strong countermoves, still clings to 
easy money as an economic stimulant, 

It's true that the Federal Reserve raised 
the discount rate last week, indicating that 
Short-term interest rates may head slightly 
higher. The proposed investment tax also 
Would force foreigners to offer higher long- 
term rates if they want to borrow in the 

rican market. But the President, in 

arguing for the tax, emphasized that there's 

to be no such interest rate rise for domestic 

rs. In other words, we're going to try 

the treacherous trick of tightening money 

tor foreigners while we have even more easy 
Money at home. 

However much misunderstanding there 
may be about all of this in Washington, for- 
eigners understand these things all too well. 

They can see, for instance, that the invest- 
Ment tax may well be self-defeating. For 
US. investments in foreign securities pro- 
duce a return flow of income, a flow that 

been rising sharply. Last year it came 
to 8800 million, not far from the $1.1 billion 
that Americans invested in new foreign secu- 
tities. In the long run the income almost 

Surely would surpass new investment: 
Foreigners, furthemore, recognize flags of 
when they see them; they've flown 
them for their own currencies often enough, 
Like a bank that’s in trouble, the United 
States proposes to limit withdrawals. In 
Such circumstances, What will a German, an 
Englishman or anyone else think about the 
Safety of investments he has made here? Or 
about the wisdom of investing any more 
funds in the United States? And will his 
Confidence be inflated by the knowledge that 
America, for the very first time, plans to 
ow from the International Monetary 

d? 

Even so, these moves might accomplish 
Something if the Government would accom- 
Pany them with steps toward fiscal and 
monetary responsibility. Specifically, by 
Making more meaningful cuts in its own 
Spending and by abandoning its easy no- 
tions about easy money. But time will run 
Out if the Government instead relies mainly 


on gimmicks that dramatize the dollar’s 
distress. 
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Address of John W. Barriger, President 
of Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIBORNE PELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. PELL, Mr. President, in the in- 
terests of enhancing our understanding 
of today’s transportation problems, I call 
attention to an address recently given by 
Mr. John W. Barriger, president of the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Co. 

I feel that Mr. Barriger has expressed 
in cogent terms the importance of rail- 
road rejuvenation to meet the basic needs 
of our growing population and the poten- 
tials of our expanding economy. Mr. 
Barriger points to the example set by 
the Japanese in constructing a “super- 
railroad from Tokyo to Osaka.” I have 
made explicit reference to this dynamic 
line in introducing Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 18, my proposal for a new approach 
to railroad modernization in our north- 
east States. I am glad to find that Mr. 
Barriger, together with other eminent 
railroad officials, believes that we in the 
United States are capable of immense 
improvement in our railroad services. 

Furthermore, Mr. Barriger em- 
phasizes that such improvement will at- 
tract greatly expanded passenger volume 
and will permit a similar expansion in 
railroad labor. At this time of stress in 
the railroad industry, his hopeful view 
of the future seems particularly refresh- 
ing 


I ask consent to have significant por- 
tions of Mr. Barriger’s address printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

A RAILROAD FUTURAMA 
(By John W. Barriger) 

My subject for this address to the Pacific 
Railway Club’s 48th annual dinner is A 
Railroad Futurama.” 

Current discussions of basic economic 
problems have finally made the public aware 
that prosperity is primarily dependent upon 
the continuous expansion and improvement 
of the means of production and distribution 
of the private sector of business. These 
growth processes are dependent upon the 
availability of capital. Oapital is derived 
from profits. Profits of any business in turn, 
represent a complex interaction between 
prices, volume, and efficiency. 

The determination of competitively suc- 
cessful prices is the most important pre- 
rogative of management. Efficiency, which 
has a direct bearing on prices and volume. 
can always, or almost always, be improved 
by increasing the scale of output, and this 
can be accelerated by consolidation. Efi- 
ciency is also improved by moderization 
which, in turn, is dependent upon the ayall- 
ability of capital. 

The cost of progress is high; consequently, 
great aggregates of capital are continuously 
needed to keep every business, and the 
Nation growing and developing. In a pri- 
vate enterprise economy corporate profits 
and individual savings are the principal 
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sources of capital. Unfortunately, politi- 
cians and the general public too frequently 
relate profits only to the disbursement of 
dividends and refuse to understand that 
profits and capital are Siamese twins—one 
cannot live without the other. 

When any industry—the railroads, for 
example—falls behind the national rate of 
technological progress and economic growth, 
the lag is due to one or more of the four fol- 
lowing causes. 

1, Insufficient capital. 

2. Absence of technological, engineering, 
or commercial potentials; i.e. obsolesence. 

3. Price controls which restrict the right 
of a business, I. e. the railroads, to utilize their 
Inherent economic capabilities and charac- 
teristics in pricing their service in order to 
maximize volume and profits. 

4. Efficiency controls which prevent at- 
tainment of full opportunities for improved 
operations; eg., anticonsolidation policies, 
“excess crew” laws, working rules with em- 
ployees. that arbitrarily restrict production, 
ete. 

The railroads are endowed with vast un- 
realized opportunities to utilize the full 
force of modern technological, engineering 
and commercial progress, but excessive con- 
trols that regulate their prices and restrict 
their efficlency have reduced them to a pro- 
tracted state of chronic fiscal amenia, dating 
back, in its inception at least, for more 
than 50 years. 

In my opinion, the technological progress 
actually registered in the property and 
equipment of the American railways, subse- 
quent to any year since 1904-06, repre- 
sents only one-third of the potential ad- 
vance otherwise possible. That period as a 
base of reference coincides with the con- 
demnation of the projected consolidation of 
the Hill lines—Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Chicago, Bur & Quincy, and 
the enactment of the Hepburn Act of 1906. 
These are not cited as causes, but as symp- 
toms’ of attitudes that later hardened into 
patterns and policies. 

A constructive railroad regulatory policy 
after 1906 which would have permitted the 
generation of more adequate net income 
would have saved the railroads. Proper con- 
solidation and ratemaking policies and the 
consequent protection of rail traffic against 
competitive erosion after 1935 would to- 
gether have brought spectacular improve- 
ments in efficiency and standards of service 
compared with present. performance. The 
public would have been repaid subsequently 
by much better service at lower prices. 

By anslogy I might point out that a sim- 
ilar form of price controls applied during 
the development of the automobile or the 
electrical industries would have initially 
saved the purchasers of their products large 
sums of money. These temporary gains 
would, however, have been bought at the 
expense of the great public benefits that 
followed the development of those indus- 
tries. Earning power is necessary if the high 
cost of technological progress is to be fi- 
nanced. 

The progress of an industry as well as its 
component corporations, requires that its 
output be produced with modern equipment 
and facilities. Obsolete plants will keep on 
turning out goods and services as long as 
they are kept in repair, but technological 
progress is so rapid that companies using 
them can seldom attract or hold competitive 
business at a profit in a buyers’ market. 

No industry has a vested right to contin- 
ued existence. Many once-important indus- 
tries have retrogressed or vanished aie the 
impact of progress. The economic u of 
mek must be continuously proved by its own 
competitive performance. The spectacle of 
declining markets for one industry with its 
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losses feeding the growth of another, is fa- 
millar to all. The downward spiraling of 
earning power symptomizes the process, 

The public is accustomed to associating 
growth and financial success with commer- 
cial importance, so that when both are re- 
ceding, the decline is taken as evidence of 
technological obsolescence and displace- 
ment. When rival industries meet under 
equal competitive conditions, comparative 
results do speak for themselves. It is right- 
ly concluded that those companies which 
progress and prosper have achieved that 
status through their own superior merit and 
efficiency. Those that do not do so are pre- 
sumed to suffer the consequences of their 
own obsolescence, inefficiency, or inadequacy, 
However, if the rules of the game are not the 
same for all, and the one falling back in rel- 
ative position performs an essential service 
under artificially imposed handicaps that do 
not apply to its competitors, then the public 
interest requires that the artificially cre- 
ated burdens and handicaps be removed. 

The national losses are tremendous from 
not having in these United States the im- 
proved economical rail services that would 
have followed, and may yet follow, construc- 
tive rather than punitive policies toward 
railroads. This is the hidden but nonethe- 
less real cost, or penalty, paid by an unsus- 
pecting public for the imaginary advantages 
of rigid and comprehensive regulation of 
railroads. Yet, whenever blame Is assessed 
for the rallroads’ present shortcomings, this 
industry itself and not regulations is usually 
adjudged the guilty party. Obsolete and 
punitive laws, and their frequently narrow 
administration, are actually extolled as hav- 
ing rescued the railroads from a peril worse 
than the one they are in. The public, and 
I regret to say many railroad employees, hav- 
ing observed the contraction of rail services 
and the liquidation of rail properties, er- 
roneously mistake the effect for the cause. 
The cause lies at the door of the Congress in 
the form of the Interstate Commerce Act 
and its creature, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; the effects are the consequent 
liquidation of property, service, and employ- 
ment. 

The causes are price and other controls 
that restricted both earning power and traf- 
fic and consequently seriously retarded tech- 
nological improvement. These handicaps 
have placed a fiscal blockade around the 
railroad industry, denying it access to all 
but a small part of the capital required for 
its full technological development. This is 
not a new condition, but a continuing and 
cumulative condition, dating back more 
than half a century. 

The railway price controls established by 
acts passed In 1906, 1910, and 1920 were not 
necessary to curb the abuses In rallway rate 
practices which brought on national railway 
regulation in 1887. The derelictions of that 
era were due to discriminatory, prejudicial, 
and unreasonable rates and practices, The 
original act, together with the prohibitions 
and heavy penalties of the Elkins amend- 
ment of 1903 ending rebates, and, take good 
note, this 1903 law was actively supported 
by the principal railroad spokesman of the 
day, provided adequate public protection 
against these legitimate complaints. These 
fundamental provisions of the original act 
should remain but the later structure of 
price controls should be removed. 

These price controls were not necessary to 
correct railway abuses, but were designed to 
control earnings and permit, at a later date, 
allocation of traffic between competing modes 
of transportation. Regulatory intrusion into 
these vital matters could only have and did 
have, harmful consequences upon the rail- 
road industry. Its present plight clearly 
attests to this being so. 

There have never been valid economic 
grounds for giving the ICC protracted sus- 
pension powers and complete price controls 
over the level of railroad rates. The political 
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expediency of such policies was, however, 
easily clothed in specious economic argu- 
ments. Absence of adequate protection for 
the railroads’ earning power in these price 
control and rate suspension statutes, pro- 
duced two effects, both bad. First, the exer- 
cise of control over maximum rates kept half 
of the railroad industry in poverty or bank- 
ruptcy when it had a monopoly and, second, 
the exercise of minimum rate powers and the 
suspensions of proposed rate reductions de- 
prive the railroads in this competitive era 
of access to traffic that would contribute 
greatly to their earning power. 

Punitive regulation is built around the 
price control powers given the ICC between 
1906-20 and the anti-large-scale consolida- 
tion policy followed by the Commission, Con- 


gress, the Supreme Court and also by several _ 


presidential administrations from 1901 up 
until the ICC's decision of December 31, 1962, 
authorizing C. & O. control of B. & O. But 
regardless of the initial responsibility for 
punitive regulation of railroads, abandon- 
ment, or at least moderation of price con- 
trols and virtual prohibitions against large- 
scale consolidation are the areas where re- 
form of national transportation policy is 
urgently needed to give the railroads oppor- 
tunity of competitive equality and permit 
them to make up their arrested technological 
development. 

In order to round out my presentation of 
the requirements for railroad progress, the 
necessity of modernizing work rules must be 
included. Most of these rules were imposed 
in the past by the unions and while techni- 
cally accepted by management, its agreement 
to them was seldom voluntary. 

Happily, the time is close at hand when 
some of these rules will be coordinated with 
the technological and economic realities of 
the present. The wage payment practices of 
this industry cannot longer be tied to the 
era when the only competition railroads had 
was horse-drawn vehicles on dirt roads, or 
steamboats on shallow rivers and a hundred- 
mile freight train run was, in fact, a day's 
work, 

Even the most favorably situated railroads 
are seriously underdeveloped in relation to 
the full potentials they could realize with 
modern engineering and technology. But 
even in their present underdeveloped state 
the inherent characteristics of the railroads 
give them a commanding technological and 
economic superiority over their rivals, in- 
cluding inland waterways, in the mass pro- 
duction of transportation. Their pricing 
handicaps, however, deny them the right to 
demonstrate these capabilities in their quest 
for business. 

Proof of the economic and technological 
superiority of railroads is found in the open, 
public confessions of waterways and highway 
spokesmen that their death knell would 
be sounded by lessening any of their present 
advantages in competitive pricing or, espe- 
cially in the cast of the waterways, taking 
away of free public provision of their im- 
mensely expensive route facilities. 

These rival modes of transport seem de- 
termined to hold on to all of their present 
artificially provided advantages and even 
press them further. They mistakenly believe 
that the political factors which have caused 
& massive transfusion of traffic to highways, 
waterways, and airways will continue to op- 
erate in their favor. However, privately 
owned and operated railways can no longer 
be expected to starve to death or accept 
nationalization in a spirit of sweet reason- 
ableness, Neither calamity will happen par- 
ticularly now that the public is becoming 
aroused and the Nation is confronted with 
a population explosion that will soon make 


the benefits of railroad mass transportation ` 


of passengers as well as freight even more 
important than ever before. 

The quality of service and the cost of 
producing it, and therefore its price, are 
largely determined by the comparative 
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standards of excellence of the design, con- 
struction and maintenance of all of the vast 
and intricate components, fixed and movable, 
that comprise a railroad. At a fraction of 
the per-mile cost of a superhighway or an 
artificial waterway, a superrailroad can be 
bulit between any combination of centers of 
population, commerce, and industry in the 
United States, A superrailroad would pro- 
vide 100 m.p.h. terminal-to-terminal passen- 
ger schedules for trains comfortably accom- 
modating 1,000 people and freight move- 
ments averaging between 50-70 m.p.h. for 
maximum length and weight trains. Such 
service would be performed with equipment 
and at service standards and prices that 
would seem fantastically better than those 
we presently have. 

Where would the highways be without 
their multimillion-dollar per mile super 
routes? The present railroads, even the 
best of them, bear only the same relation- 
ship to the potentials of superrailroads that 
ordinary roads do to superhighways or the 
St. Lawrence or Ohio River Waterways to the 
original channels. The vast improvement of 
the route facilities for rubber-tired vehicles 
and barges is the basis of the immense ex- 
pansion of highway and inland waterway 
transport, especially since the railroads have 
up to the present time been denied the 
equality of competitive opportunity neces- 
sary to provide superior route facilities for 
themselves. There is nothing that modern 
earthmoving machinery and materials of 
construction, together with bridges and tun- 
nels, communications and signals, can do 
for competitive modes of transport that they 
could not do for rail transport much bet- 
ter and more economically and efficiently 
on a cost and service benefit ratio. 

Japan is completing a 320-mile superrail- 
road from Toyko to Osaka, It will, of course. 
be electrified. Passenger trains will travel 
over it continuously at speeds up to 130 
m.p.h. and freight trains at 70-90 mph. Its 
bridges, tunnels and earthwork are being 
built on an impressive scale to obviate all 
speed restricting conditions. The United 
States would, I am confident, now have 
25,000 miles of such superrailroads, and an- 
other 50,000 miles of lines would be ap- 
proaching that status In their development. 
had the United States followed a progressive 
and constructive rather than a regressive 
and punitive railway policy beginning in 
the 1901-04 period. 

Stop to consider the type of railroad sys- 
tem and consequently the standards of rail- 
road service which the United States would 
now be enjoying if national transportation 
policy toward railroads had provided regu- 
lation that was continuously moderate, con- 
structive, progressive, and cooperative. 

Instead of the Nation's 215,000 miles of 
railroad being operated as a heterogeneous 
complex of more than 100 class I companies 
and several hundred organizations of lesser 
size, there should be no more than 20 line- 
haul railroads in the Nation, more probably 
less than 10, and possibly, and better still, 
only 2 or 3. These railroads, whether 2 oF 
20, or some intermediate number, would be 
great corporations, comparable to the most 
successful industrial and public utility com- 
panies in respect to their public prestige. 

standards of service and techno- 
logical progress and earning power and con- 
sequent financial strength. 

Under truly large scale consolidated cor- 
porate organization, efficiency and service 
standards would far surpass even the best 
now obtainable. Increasing traffic volume 
and intensive technological developments 
will together bring costs down to levels 
which, in combination with concurrently 
improving service, would recover for the 
railroads a high proportion of all except very 
short haul freight movement and generate 
much traffic not now moving at all. The type 
of railroad that can be developed within 4 
few years for the freight service under re- 
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formed conditions. will also permit the op- 
eration of very fast high capacity passenger 
trains. These, in turn, will restore passenger 
traffic to a profitable growth business. 

It is easy for all of us to visualize an ideal 
Tailroad, one that might be termed a “super- 
railroad.” The maximum potentials of mod- 
ern engineering would minimize the ob- 
Stacles of grades and curves and relative 
distances and other forms of resistances and 
friction which nature places in the path of 

portation. Permanent way and struc- 

tracks, signals, communication facili- 
ties, would all become representative of the 
highest contemporary standards. Trains 
Would be composed of cars and locomotives 
that could utilize the full load and speed 
Potentials of such a plant with electrified 
Main lines using locomotives possessing up 
to 15,000 horsepower capacity in a single 
unit, Yards and terminals would be rede- 
signed and equipped to minimize the time 
and expense requirements of the essential 
function they perform and be adapted to the 
intensified time requirements they will have 
to meet. Shops and other properties will be 
similarly improved. 

Fixed plants and equipment of such 
standards would enable the railroads to pro- 
Vide greatly expedited and completely de- 
Pendable service at reduced unit costs, both 

terms of operating expenses and invest- 
ment . This trend will be reinforced 
by the intensive utilization of railway serv- 
ices that will follow nationwide extension 


flelds of transport. Witness the expanding 
System of superhighways, the St. Lawrence 
And Ohio River waterways, the gigantic air- 


t while providing a satisfactory re- 
on the $30 billion of additional capital 


AN applicable scientific and engineering 
will be found in use to some extent 

in today’s railway plans and equipment, but 
tar too small a part of it is equal to the 
The crux of the railroad problem and 
ponsequently one of the principal purposes 


te and constructive regulation, is to 
the long cycle of retarded progress 
and begin one of accelerated modernization. 


After judicious pruning of duplicating 


Branch line service under these improved 
Conditions will be prompt and dependable. 
eage of this character will be then a credit 
and an asset, and not a skeleton in the closet, 
or & lability to the companies which provide 
t. While the Immediate purpose of present 
Consolidation endeavors is to produce the 
additional earning power essential for the 
te survival of certain eastern rall- 
Toads, and to improve service of these and 
er railroads in the west, the important 
panie benefits of consolidation will flow out 
à the size and scale of railway oper- 
tions and establish a contagious pattern of 
Success as the diesel locomotive did and 
by insured its early complete ac- 
deptance. 
The very artificiality of the political bar- 
Tiers which still stand in the path of railroad 
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progress, together with the urgency of the 
need for reform of national transportation 
policy toward railroads, provide grounds for 
the hope and belief that if we continue our 
efforts unabated, or redouble them if we can, 
the long sought equality of competitive op- 
portunity will be attained. 

President Kennedy’s ambitions for ac- 
celerating the economic development of the 
United States, which represent the best 
hopes of all of us, will be greatly facilitated 
if the Congress, working with the President, 
will accord the railroads in 1963 the modest 
measure of competitive equality now being 
proposed. The railroads will not be in- 
stantly transformed into a dynamic compo- 
nent of the American economy, but with one 
step taken, and its wisdom proved, the next 
will be easier. 

In my opinion, competitive equality in 
pricing, along with consolidation and mod- 
ernization of work rules and the resultant 
conversion of our present obsolete railroads 
into superrailroads will, within the next de- 
cade, more than double their present pro- 
duction of freight transportation and raise 
passenger transportation output to more 
than 100 billion passenger miles annually, 
while converting this present deficit opera- 
tion into a profitable one. Superrailroads 
will have no difficulty in earning a 6-per- 
cent return at rate levels below present ones 
on the aggregate of nearly $50 billion net 
investment in the railroads which will be 
required to complete this transformation, 
even after giving effect to the write-off of 
present property and equipment replaced. 

Markets of this size for rail service will re- 
quire the railroads to employ more than a 
million men, even though they have attained 
the productivity inherent in superrailroads. 
For every job eliminated through the con- 
solidations that must be effected to produce 
superrailroads, several new positions will be 
created by the resultant increase in traffic 
and modernization of plants and equipment. 

The oustanding exhibit at the New York 
World's Fair of 1939-40 was the General 
Motors Futurama which educated the public 
to an understanding of the technological po- 
tentials of highway transportation. The 
railroads cannot afford such a striking visual 
exhibition, but through earnest and graphic 
words let us spread before the public the 

t “Railroad Futurama” which 
awaits only reform of national transporta- 
tion policy toward the railroad industry in 
order to make its vast economic and social 
benefits available to this dynamic Nation. 


A Reply 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, at the request of Karen L. Mansfield, 
of Chicago, Ill., I include her letter ad- 
dressed to me and dated July 18, 1963, in 
the Appendix of the Recor, as I believe 
this letter merits the attention of the 
Members of this body. 

A copy of her letter follows: 

CHICAGO, ILL., July 18, 1963. 
Hon, WILLIAM T. MURPHY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Murpuy: In the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 
5, there appears a letter inserted by Repre- 
sentative ODIN LANGEN from one of his con- 
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stituents, presenting a reactionary and some- 
what lopsided view of the state of our Na- 
tion, I hope that you will consider the fol- 
lowing sufficient reply to the writer of that 
letter, Miss Rhoda L. Matson, and will see 
fit to have it, too, printed in the RECORD: 

In her introductory statement, Miss Mat- 
son accuses President Kennedy of weaken- 
ing our country, and destroying our princi- 
ples, and yielding to Khrushchev.” The fact 
is that our country is stronger today, both 
internally and in the eyes of the rest of the 
world, than ever before, as a result of Presi- 
dent Kennedy's many forward-looking pro- 
grams: the Peace Corps and the Alliance for 
Progress, to mention only two. And just 
whose principles does she think have been 
destroyed? Certainly not mine, nor those of 
my acquaintances; for now, more than ever, 
we feel the need to hold to our principles in 
the face of threats from countries with to- 
talitarian philosophies; and we realize that 
we have an obligation to promote democratic 
ideals throughout the world. 


Yielding to Khrushchev? Did not our Pres- 
ident force the Soviets to dismantie their 
military bases in Cuba? Has not Mr. Ken- 
nedy stood firmly against any concessions 
in settling the issue of a divided Germany or 
surrendering Formosa to Red China? 

Miss Matson is opposed to signing a nu- 
clear test ban treaty, contending that we 
must continue the perilous arms race, mak- 
ing bigger and better bombs. Surely, she 
must realize the inherent dangers of con- 
tinued weapons testing—not only is there 
the threat of accidentally setting off a war 
of total annihilation, but the increasing 
amount of radioactive fallout in the atmos- 
phere would become a serious hazard to the 
survival of future generations. 

For the United States to disarm in favor 
of United Nations weapons control is termed 
“madness” by the lady from Minnesota, 
since “there are Communists in the United 
Nations.” Any student of current events can 
tell you that the free world bloc in the 
United Nations is substantially stronger than 
the Communist combine and thus would have 
the upper hand. Furthermore, under a 
United Nations weapons control plan, Com- 
munist countries would have to obey the 
same regulations and would be subject to the 
same sanctions as the United States. It is 
interesting to note here that in paragraph 
No. 8 of her letter, Miss Matson tells us to 
stop being afraid of the Communists—yet her 
entire letter is permeated with obvious eyl- 
dence of, and was probably motivated by, her 
own fear of communism. 

The letter charges that President Kennedy 
“borrowed” money from the United Nations. 
Could the writer have meant that he “lent” 
it money? Actually he did neither: money 
recently given the United Nations by the 
United States was simply an advance pay- 
ment of our regular membership dues; and 
our payments will be accordingly lowered 
in future years. These funds have not been 
used to aid Communist countries, and where 
Miss Matson gets the idea that United Na- 
tions moneys have been used to aid the 
Communists in Cuba is a mystery; for Cuba 
is so far behind in paying her United Na- 
tions membership dues that she is in danger 
of being dropped from the rolls at the very 
next session. 

As for paragraph No. 3, in which the writer 
urges we “* cut down on al 
spending until we are out of debt,” it is 
about time someone informed her that the 
national debt is a mythical beast. It will 
never be paid off, and no one, not even our 
top economists, expects It to be. Old debts 
are paid as new one are incurred; conse- 
quently, there is a constant turnover of 
creditors. One cannot increase the prosper- 
ity of a growing country by worrying and 
fretting over “debts” that will never be paid 
off anyway. 
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Miss Matson suggests that we spend money 
on strengthening our military forces and 
forgo space exploration. While we're at it, 
why not go all the way and return to the 
stone age? 

Of course, there would then be no public 
schools in which students would be required 
to read the Bible every day, as Miss Matson 
advocates (and, for that matter, no Bibles). 
How tronic Representative LANGEN's eloquent 
constituent should advocate an amendment 
to the Federal Constitution to regulate pro- 
cedures in public schools while at the same 
time, in paragraph No. 7, she protests that, 
by his Federal aid to education program, 
President Kennedy would be imposing this 
very same Federal regulation. 

Religion is a personal matter. It belongs 
in the church and in the home. If there are 
homes without religion and people who don't 
go to church, that is the prerogative of the 
individuals involved; a prerogative guaran- 
teed them by the Constitution; and if chil- 
dren must be taught religion in the public 
schools, it only indicates failure on the part 
of their churches and homes. 

By allowing Cuban exiles to attack Castro, 
as Miss Matson suggests, we would certainly 
bring down upon the United States more 
trouble than we bargained for. Does she 
honestly think those who would stage the 
attack would have any chance of victory? 
“We should let the Cubans set up their 
Cuban Government on our base at Guan- 
tanamo * * *” she says. I have yet to 
hear a more preposterous idea. 

The writer wants the Government to stop 
running corporations and allow private 
business to take them over, As it is run 
now, the TVA, for instance, is able to supply 
electrical power to many consumers at a very 
low price. If taken over by private industry, 
rates would skyrocket. The same is true of 
all Government-run projects; but these, in 
time, help private industry; for when power 
is cheap, consumers are apt to purchase more 
electrical appliances. These things Miss 
Matson simply does not understand. 

Her suggestion that military men make 
decisions now under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Defense is a real dilly; doesn’t 
she know that the post of Secretary of De- 
fense was created especially as a civilian 
office, to prevent excessive control by the 
military in our Government? Countries like 
the Soviet Union are run by the military. 

Miss Matson's questions as to where the 
President gets the authority to give aid to 
foreign nations is easily answered; and the 
unswer may shock her. All such appropria- 
tions must be approved by Congress—by her 
own elected representatives. 

There is one feature of her letter, however, 
with which I must agree; and that is the 
statement that all segregation should end 
immediately. It is time we realized that 
Negroes are Americans; they are human 
beings; and they are entitled to be treated 
as such. 

I do hope I have demonstrated to you and 
your colleagues that not all of your con- 
stituents think alike. 

Best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
Karen L. MANSFIELD. 


Independence of Niger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 3, the Republic of Niger will cele- 
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brate the third anniversary of her in- 
dependence, and we wish to take this op- 
portunity to send warm felicitations to 
His Excellency, the President and Prime 
Minister of Niger, Hamani Diori; and 
His Excellency, the Niger Ambassador to 
the United States. 

In 1960 Niger, the largest of the eight 
territories that formerly comprised 
French West Africa and a country about 
the size of our States of Texas, Okla- 
homa, and New Mexico combined, be- 
came an independent nation. In his 
message to President Diori on the oc- 
casion of Niger's independence President 
Eisenhower observed that the United 
States had followed Niger's progress to- 
ward independence with great interest 
and welcomed with deep satisfaction the 
event, which was achieved in friendly 
cooperation with France, 

On August 3, 1963, the third anniver- 
sary of Niger's independence, we once 
again salute Niger’s independence. We 
assure the people of Niger that our in- 
terest in their country has not waned 
and that Niger's cooperative spirit has 
remained a deep source of satisfaction 
to us and to the rest of the community 
of nations. Niger has continued to 
maintain close financial, trade, and com- 
mercial ties with France in the 3 years 
since independence, to the advantage of 
both countries. In addition, Niger has 
enjoyed friendly relations with all the 
neighboring African countries and has 
cooperated with them in common enter- 
prises. As a member of the Conseil de 
IEntente, together with Dahomey, Ivory 
Coast, and Upper Volta, Niger has 
worked closely with three of its neighbor 
states in a customs union and political 
pact of mutual benefit. 

Furthermore, Niger’s constitution es- 
tablishes it as a democratic republic. 
The preamble to the constitution reaf- 
firms Niger’s adherence to the principles 
of democracy, human rights, and civil 
liberties. The constitution itself states 
Niger’s determination to establish rela- 
tions of cooperation and solidarity with 
all the states in the French Community. 
In practice, Niger’s relations with the 
whole world community have been co- 
operative and friendly. 

Economically Niger is chiefly an agri- 
cultural country whose main cash crops 
are peanutes, cotton, livestock, and live- 
stock products. Approximately 97 per- 
cent of the population is engaged in 
farming and stockraising, and industry 
is limited essentially to companies proc- 
essing agricultural products. We com- 
mend the Niger Government for recog- 
nizing that the economic development 
which is one of the primary goals of 
every new independent nation must be 
achieved within this framework. 

The 1961-63 development plan was one 
of modest and realistic goals, not of pipe 
dreams which were impossible of realiza- 
tion. Recognizing the necessity of es- 
tablishing the essential preconditions of 
a long range development plan before 
launching into such a program, the Niger 
Government has concenterated on four 
basic objectives: First, increasing school 
attendance; second, improving the rate 
of national income growth to 4 percent 
annually, with chief emphasis on agri- 
cultural development and land reclama- 
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tion, the development of the livestock in- 
dustry, and the more rapid flow of rural 
products into the money economy; third, 
to develop internal and external trade 
in order to convert Niger from a subsist- 
ence to a money economy; and fourth, 
to increase and diversify exports, while 
gradually replacing imports with local 
manufactures in order to increase the 
supply of foreign exchange available for 
needed equipment. 

In summary, we congratulate Presi- 
dent Diori and the people of Niger for 
their accomplishments in the first 3 years 
of independence. Niger has shown itself 
a responsible member of the world com- 
munity and a country of admirable and 
realistic domestic policies. 


The Sound of Quiet Voices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr.. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I would like to in- 
clude in the Appendix of the Rxcond the 
two following editorials from the July 5 
edition of the Wall Street Journal: 

Tue SOUND or QUIET VOICES 


Sometimes reading the headlines or listen- 
ing to the radio you might suppose there are 
only loud and angry voices debating the 
problem of the Negro and his place in Amer- 
ican society. 

There is the angry chorus of southern ex- 
tremists, the equally angry cries of the Black 
Muslims and others preaching bitterness. 
Some sow violence to defy simple justice, 
others promise violence as an instant reme- 
dy. Together they raise alarm that blood 
will flow in the streets. 

But these are not the whole of America 
speaking. Here and there a few quiet voices. 
more courageous than those who boast of 
courage, are trying to speak with reason and 
commonsense. 

One such was Commissioner Murphy, of 
the New York Police Department, a city 
where violence has happened and more is 
promised. Mr. Murphy said it is not the 
function of the police authorities to settle 
or to take sides in the deep questions of the 
day; their function is to preserve order in 
society. Those who take their case to the 
streets, said Mr. Murphy, must reckon with 
his police department, which will do its duty 
against all comers, white or Negro. His 
statement was not everywhere well received, 
but it was the volce of reason. 

So have been the voices, mostly nameless. 
who have acted quietly against the absolut- 
ists of the South. Their voices, from Little 
Rock to Birmingham, spared us worse disas- 
ters, and have brought immeasurable prog- 
ress from North Carolina to Texas, though 
they have not always been well received 
either. 

Elsewhere too reason has not been lost by 
all those in the forefront of the drive for 
Negro rights. No one can accuse Agnes E. 
Meyer, long active in furthering the Negro 
cause, of being unsympathetic to the Negro’s 
feeling of frustration, and we think she spoke 
for many of like sympathy when she criti- 
cized the absolutists of the Negro movement 
and pleaded that “reason will gradually tri- 
umph over passion in this Negro revolution.” 
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But perhaps the most significant thing Is 
the emergence of some quiet voices among 
the Negro people themselves. 

Recently a number of Negro residents of 
New Rochelle, N.Y., signed a petition asking 
that the predominantly Negro Lincoln School 
be kept open and that their children not be 
hauled away to be forcibly Integrated into a 
distant white school. For this they were be- 
labored as almost traitors to the Negro cause. 
Yet their desires were both understandable 
and reasonable. 

So too are the observations of James Hood, 
excerpts from which are published elsewhere 
on this page. Mr. Hood, one of the two Ne- 
Btoes admitted last month to the University 
Of Alabama in the midst of controversy, not 
Only objects to demonstrations and violence 
as a way of achieving the true interests of 
the Negro; he also comes to grips with the 
Very heart of the matter, 

“In order for one to be accepted in a so- 
Clety,” he remarks, he must not only seek 
to get into that society but also he must 
have something to offer it. He must upgrade 
the status of that society in becoming a part 
of it.” The way to achieve this is by educa- 
tion. But even here, “education itself will 
Not and cannot occur overnight, It demands 
the tough of the toughest, and the concern 
Of the concerned. It is not a one-way affair 
but a two-way street.” 

It is possible, as Mr. Hood fears, that this 
View of the matter may be frowned upon by 
the majority of his race; it certainly will be 
by its militant leaders. Yet we have a feeling 
that Mr. Hood says what many others know 
in their hearts, and we are sure that in what 
he says there is much wisdom. 

In any event, it is comforting in times 
When passions are inflamed, and reason it- 
Self seems consumed, to hear a few quiet 
Yoices struggling to be heard. Our country 
has need of them. 


NOTABLE AND QUOTABLE 


(By James A. Hood, one of two Negroes ad- 
mitted to the University of Alabama, in 
a copyrighted guest editorial in the uni- 
versity newspaper, the Crimson-White.) 
As a result of recent experiences in my life, 
have taken a careful look at racial relations 

and have concluded that the protest move- 

ments have resulted in, literally, a big, un- 

D mess. 

With our Nation on the brink of racial 
Violence, there is a firm need for a solution 
Which will not only meet the demands of the 
Negro, but will also make him meet the de- 
Mands of society. In order for one to be 

in a society he must meet certain 

Standards in accordance with that society in 

Which he is seeking a position. He must not 

only seek to get into that society but also he 

must have something to offer it. He must 

Upgrade the status of that society in be- 

a part of it. 

My point is this: Basically, I think the 
Whole idea of protests has gotten off course, 
I think it has become a matter of excite- 
Ment rather than conviction for most 
Negroes 


Why doesn't the Negro wake up and go 
about this thing in a more intelligent way? 
The answer to that comes with these ques- 
tions: Who benefits from the conflict, the 
Negro masses or the Negro leaders? Who 
Would lose prestige and money If another 
Way were chosen? 2 

There must be some more positive way of 
achieving first-class citizenship, a way with- 
Sut violence or protests. I think there Is, 

t is the same method employed to increase 

e standards of a community; the same sys- 
i which assures one of implantation of 
deas. By now you have guessed the answer: 
Education. 

The protest movement should be centered 
©n educational objectives rather than imme- 
diate social and economic objectives such as 
Sit-ins and swim-ins, and so forth. It is my 
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belief that through education the sit-ins and 
swim-ins will be unnecessary. There must 
be more time spent in the classrooms and 
less time wasted on picket lines. 

My solution to the problem is a long-range 
one, but I am confident it will resolve the 
individual differences of both races, and 
stabilize relations between opposing forces. 
Inasmuch as I propose a solution, frowned 
on by a majority of my race, I feel that many 
people will consider my ideas weird. My 
position will make me unpopular with the 
masses of my people, but that has no rele- 
vance with what I believe and how I feel. 

But education itself will not and cannot 
occur overnight. It demands the tough of 
the toughest, and the concern of the con- 
cerned. It is not a one-way affair but a 
two-way street on which both parties must 
travel at the same rate of speed in pursuit 
of the same destination, if there is to be 
harmony at the traffic light. 


Threat of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that all Congressmen will enjoy and ben- 
efit by the very thought-provoking re- 
port from this good and great American, 
my good friend, Otto Wettstein II: 
Excrrrr OF Report or Hon. Orro WETTSTEIN 

III. CHARMAN OF THE AMERICANISM OOM- 

MITTEE OF THE FLORIDA STATE ELKS ASSOCIA- 

TION, INC, GIVEN TO THE DELEGATES As- 

SEMBLED IN CONVENTION AT TAMPA, FLA, 

ON May 23, 24, AND 25, 1963 


My brothers, my concluding remarks will 
not take much more of your time. During 
the past 3 years the Americanism Commit- 
tee has devoted most of its energy in trying 
to awaken you as Americans and as Elks to 
the dangers of communism which threaten 
us from within and from without. We have 
sponsored many anticommunism activities 
and in so doing we could very well have 
earned the stigma of being anti this and 
anti that, without being pro anything, In 
defense of this prograh we were following 
the premise that unless Americans under- 
stood what communism was all about, 
understood its worldly aims, and the meth- 
ods being used to obtain these aims, we 
could not effectively combat it. I will not 
attempt to review what has been done by 
your committee to further this program; 
the secretary has my complete report, too 
long to give to you here. Some progress 
has been made, but there is still an appall- 
ing lack of interest, a great indifference, 
which is most difficult to understand. There 
is entirely too much of a feeling, “It can't 
happen to us,” and “We have always whipped 
everyone who has jumped on us, and we 
will again if we have to fight.” My brothers, 
this is a different kind of warfare, and unless 
we understand how communism works and 
how it intends to take over this country, and 
to effectively resist, we will wind up one of 
these days Communist dominated without 
having fired a shot in resistance, and then, 
goodby to the freedoms I know you cherish. 

Take Cuba, for instance, The adminis- 
tration has decided to coexist with Fidel 
Castro. This is an inescapable conclusion 
to be drawn from recent Government state- 
ments and actions. To critics, Government 
apologists offer a now monotonous answer: 
“What should be done? You tell us.“ This 
is an admission of defeat. From the day 
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of President Kennedy's inauguration there 
were three obvious ways to oust Castro and 
his regime: invasion, economic blockade, 
internal revolt. Failure of nerve under- 
mined the Bay of Pigs invasion when air 
cover was called off; failure of nerve spolled 
the economic blockade last October; and now 
failure of nerve is canceling the final alter- 
native, that of supplying arms and ammuni- 
tion to insurrectionary groups inside and 
outside the island. These are tragic mis- 
takes, mistakes foisted on the Government 
by the doom criers who preach a doctrine 
of paralysis based on fear of atomic war. 
They cry, “We cannot afford to step on 
Khrushchev’s toes.” And, Mr, Khrushchev 
marches merrily on, thumbs his nose, pounds 
his desk at us with his shoe, and commu- 
nism continues to expand all over the world. 
We have lost the respect of the free world, 
and have completely lost face in Latin Amer- 
ica because we didn't have the guts“ to 
back up the Monroe Doctrine. 

Most Floridians are greatly concerned over 
the Communist threat within 90 miles of 
our State, but are they doing anything about 
it? Only a few of our citizens have had 
enough interest, enough concern to even 
write a letter to their Senators and Con- 
gressmen, expressing their indignation and 
opposition to this “coexist,” “no nothing” 
policy of the administration. “Why? Why?” 
Congress is our only hope. 

There are those of us who believe that 
changes have taken place in our way of life, 
and in our way of thinking, in our way of 
behaving during the past 30 years, which 
have brought about this complacent atti- 
tude, and which have made many of us soft, 
lazy, ethically and morally weak. 

With this in mind, I am of the opinion that 
it is time for our Americanism committee 
to start a program to resell America to our 
people and to our brothers. In addition to 
our anticommunism program we should 
sponsor a far more active pro-Americanism 
program. A program much more effective 
than our Flag Day, flag presentations, and 
fiag-display programs, which we have had for 
years. You will recall Brother Wall's splen- 
did program, “A Declaration of American 
Principles,” and Brother Donaldson's “Free- 
dom Week.” These and others like them 
are the kind of programs we need to drive 
home, not with lipservice but with a con- 
certed all-out effort. Many Americans, also, 
must be resold on the absolute necessity of 
greatly strengthening our ethical and moral 
values if we are to survive and eliminate from 
our thinking, from our way of life, that we 
can survive on the generosity of a benevo- 
lent government, and get by with as little 
effort as possible. 

The other day I came across this short 
piece written by Josiah Gilbert Holland. It 
is entitied "God Give Us Men,” and I quote: 


“God give us men. The time demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
willing hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill, 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy, 

Men who possess opinions and a will, 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie, 

Men who can stand before a demagog 

And damn his treacherous flatteries with- 
out winking; 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who liye above the 


fog 
In public duty and in private thinking. 


“For while the rabble with their thumb-worn 
creeds, 

Their large professions and their little deeds 

Mingle in selfish strife; lo, freedom weeps, 

Wrong rules the land, and waiting justice 
sleeps.” 

Finally, my brothers, thank you for having 

given me the opportunity of serving on your 

Americanism committee. I have learned a 


great deal. I have had my eyes opened. I 
have made many new friends. I have seen 
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some accomplishments. I have been im- 
pressed by the all-out efort of some of our 
lodges and have seen quite a number of good 
American Elks in action, all of which has 
made a vivid and lasting impression on my 
own actions as an American and as an Elk. 
Nothing will ever be able to take the place 
of these 3 years of my life. Although this 
is my swan song, and I am closing the book 
on my activities as chairman of the Ameri- 
canism committee, having learned something 
of the res ilities of having the privilege 
of being a citizen of the great United States 
of America, I will be a better American and a 
better Elk in the years ahead. 


A Scene To Remember: Boy Lying in the 
Street; Injured Child and a Distraught 
Driver Shatter Neighborhood’s After- 
noon Calm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
my colleagues would want to share with 
me a story which appeared in the July 18, 
1963, issue of the Buffalo Evening News, 
Buffalo, N.Y. The writer is anonymous 
and perhaps will not be a candidate for 
a journalistic award. However, I believe 
he has ably given the details of an acci- 
dent that could easily happen to any one 
of us. The article follows: 

A Scene To RemMemser—Boy LYING IN THE 
STREET: INJURED CHILD AND A DISTRAUGHT 
DRIVER SHATTER NEIGHBORHOOD'S AFTERNOON 
CALM 
It's been a long day. You've a comfortable 

feeling of hunger and anticipation of a good 

dinner. 


Your mind is not really concentrating on 
driving. You leave that to the subconscious. 

You seo a small figure dart out into Batley 
Avenue up ahead, Then, in quick succession, 
the screech of brakes. Screams. 

That comfortable feeling is gone and 
your stomach becomes a knot. 

A car pulls over to the curb. The driver 
looks frantically for help. A boy lays bleed- 
ing on the hot sidewalk. 

You turn down a side street and walk 
back to the scene of the accident, 

A crowd gathers quickly. Someone has 
placed a blanket over the crying, frightened 


boy. 
In the distance there's the faint scream 


of an ambulance siren. You wait. The 
crowd waits—tensely. You hope, no, you 
pray that they are on time. 

Relief sweeps over you with its arrival. 

Police take the boy’s name—William 
Rumpl, 11, of 7 Schreck Avenue. The driver, 
John Pierce, 19, of 174 Seneca Street, tells 
them William ran from between parked cars. 

The police officer wonders how many times 
he’s heard that explanation for accidents in- 
volving children. 

Today officials at Emergency Hospital list 
William's condition as fair. They report he 
suffered severe bruises and abrasions. 

As the ambulance speeds away, you're not 
hungry any more. The good day has soured. 
You can't get the accident out of your mind. 
The driver could have been you. Or the 
child yours, 
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Liberian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I am submitting for in- 
clusion in the Appendix of the RECORD 
these remarks calling attention to the 
celebration in that country of Liberian 
OESO Day, this date, July 26, 
1 t 

On this date, in 1847, the free and in- 
dependent Republic of Liberia was estab- 
lished on the agriculturally and histori- 
cally rich shore of West Africa. It was 
because of herculean efforts by pioneer- 
ing former American slaves, substan- 
tially aided by American philanthropic 
societies, that this still vital and growing 
constitutional democracy joined the 
family of nations. Thus, under a consti- 
tution modeled after our very own, these 
ex-slaves and descendants of slaves gave 
further proof that men must and will be 
free of oppression and suppression even 
if they are compelled by circumstances 
1 their own nation toward that 
end. 

Since that time, the Republic of Li- 
beria has come to contain 1,300,000 
people—1960 U.N. estimation—approxi- 
mately equal to the population of the 
State of Arizona. Liberia occupies 43,000 
square miles, being slightly larger than 
the State of Tennessee and somewhat 
smaller than my own State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Liberian Republic enjoys a rela- 
tively healthy economic condition and is 
experiencing considerable growth and 
development along economic lines—a 
further tribute to the industry and as- 
pirations of her capable and resourceful 
people. In 1958, 94.8 million pounds of 
rubber were produced along with 46.8 
million pounds of other forrestry prod- 
ucts which were exported. In 1959, 2 
million pounds of coffee were exported 
as part of the yield of an increasingly 
prosperous agricultural endeavor. Esti- 
mated iron ore deposits have been set at 
80 million tons of 67.8 percent pure iron, 
out of which 2.6 million long tons were 
exported in 1959. 

Total imports increased from $26.7 
million valuation in 1956 to $69.2 million 
in 1960. Exports, too, increased signif- 
icantly during the same period, climbing 
from $44.5 million valuation to $78.8 
million. Nearly 1,000 main-line ships 
called at Liberia's ports, principally the 
free port of Monrovia, during 1959. The 
nation has under registry 10.93 million 
tons of ships. The main importer of 
Liberian goods is the United States, 
which received $41.6 million worth of 
her exports in 1960; and that little na- 
tion reciprocated by importing $37 mil- 
lion in U.S. goods in that same year. 
She belongs to that area of Africa which 
led in American private investments 
with $290 million in 1960, The Liberian 
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dollar has been at par with the American 
dollar since 1944; and the nation was 
placed in the American account area in 
1952. 

With no Sino-Soviet bloc ties or com- 
mitments whatever, the free and inde- 
pendent Republic of Liberia stands now 
and has always stood firmly with the 
free nations of the world against to- 
talitarianism and exploitation. More- 
over, her multimillion-dollar Roberts- 
field airport is a strategic U.S. base, while 
her well-developed port of Monrovia is 
a potentially vital submarine facility. 

In view of her rich history, her noble 
and substantial accomplishments, her 
sturdy and resourceful people, and her 
fine record in international relations— 
as well as with regard for her kinship to 
the United States—I take great pleasure 
in according recognition to the Republic 
of Liberia on the occasion of her 14ist 
anniversary. The words and title of her 
national anthem are well taken, All 
hail, Liberia, hail.” 


Togetherness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, a let- 
ter from a patriotic citizen of this coun- 
try has been directed to me in which this 
individual points out some of the things 
which have been disturbing to me and 
I believe all of us here in the Congress. 
I feel her comments are worthy of con- 
sideration and, therefore, under unan- 
imous consent, I include her letter in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

SEATTLE, WASH., 
July 24, 1963. 
Hon. Rosert T. McLosxer, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Thank you for bringing to the 
attention of the House the extent of Com- 
munist military subversion in Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 

I, too, feel that the civil rights and other 
internal problems have been magnified to di- 
vert attention from the increased Communist 
activity in Cuba and South America, 

The State Department assures me that 
‘Soviet ships in this area have been under 
extremely close scrutiny” and that in no in- 
stance have they, in fact, engaged in trans- 
porting arms and Commulst guerrillas. 

The Chief of Naval Operations, George W- 
Anderson, also assures me that a “surveil- 
lance system designed to detect and inter- 
cept clandestine movements of persons, pro- 
paganda materials, and arms for subversive 
p " was recommended at a meeting 
of Ministers of Governments, Interior, and 
Security of the Central American Countries, 
Panama and the United States which was 
held April 3-4, 1963, in Managua, Nii 
Mr. Anderson also wrote, “When fully oper- 
ative, this system should be a valuable asset 
to hemispheric security, and the U.S. Navy 
will give important assistance to it.” 

Meanwhile, military subversion on 
while ministers make recommendations. It 
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May be recalled that numerous recommen- 
datlons made in the United Nations in the 
Past have served as a useful deterrent to 
Military action while our enemies made many 
Strategic gains, militarily and politically. 
Over the years, United States has gone down 
the ladder and is almost incapable of de- 
fending our national security. 

What we need is a new kind of together- 
Ness called patrictism and leaders with stick- 
togetherness on vital issues of concern to 
Our country. We can use fewer leaders who 
have spread patriotism so thin that national 
erosion and disintegration have appeared in 
war segment of our national and political 

e. 


The “assurance” that the State Depart- 
Ment and Mr. Anderson give me is of no 
Satisfaction since disturbing reports con- 
tinue to leak through to a few Americans. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. MILDRED Rorgars. 


The Late Francis E. Walter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Nello 
S. Carozzoni, chairman, Americanism 
committee of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
Ment of the American Legion, and a 
resident of the city of Wilkes-Barre in 
my congressional district, has forwarded 

me a resolution that was adopted in 
Memory of our late and distinguished 
Chairman of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, the Honorable 


Francis E. Walter, at the State Conven- ' 


tion of the American Legion held at 
Pittsburgh, July 17-20, 1963, As part 
of my remarks today, I would like to 
include the letter of transmittal from 
Mr. Carozzoni as well as a copy of the 
Tesolution itself. 

The letter and resolution follow: 

WILKES-BARRE, PA., 
July 23, 1963. 

Hon. Dante. J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Froop: The following resolu- 
tion was submitted to the annual State 
Convention of the American Legion on July 
17-20, 1963, and was unanimously accepted 

the delegates present. 

Respectfully yours, 
NELLO S. Carozzont, Jr., 
Chairman, Americanism Committee of 
the Pennsylvania Department of the 
American Legion. 


RESOLUTION 39 
(Submitted by Nello S. Carozzoni, Jr.) 


Whereas the Honorable Francis E. Walter, 
t, of Easton, Pa., born May 26, 1894, 
at Easton, Pa., a veteran of World Wars I and 
I: elected to the 73d and subsequent Con- 
Sresses of the United States from March 
1933 to June 1963, a total of 30 years, 3 
months of service; and 
Whereas he was appointed to the House 
ttee on Un-American Activities in 
1949 by the late Speaker, Sam Rayburn, and 
eventually assumed the chairmanship of this 
Committee in 1955; and 
Whereas during his long service in the 
House of Representatives he was honored 
by many high and responsible positions 
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which was a tribute to the quality of his 
service and dedication; and 


Whereas in addition to his chairing of the 


House Committee on Un-American Activities 
he was chairman of the Democratic Caucus, 
chairman of the Patronage Committee and 
the chairman of two subcommittees of the 
House Judiciary Committee; and 

Whereas Representative Walter, one of 
Pennsylvania’s outstanding sons, was dedi- 
cated to his own District and region, his 
party and above all, God and Country in 
which the concern with the welfare of his 
country was manifested in his chairman- 
ship of the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities whereby he sought out sub- 
verslve elements and would grant no quar- 
ters to those who attempted to undermine 
his beloved country; and 

Whereas his colleagues in Congress last 
supported the efforts of his committee by a 
confidence vote of 412 to 6, silencing those 
who, while opposing his work, never doubted 
his sincerity, and 

Whereas his outstanding record of accom- 
plishments and achievements have now come 
to an end and is a matter of record, Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the delegates to the 45th 
annual State convention of the American 
Legion, Department of Pennsylyania, regu- 
larly convened in Pittsburgh, Pa., July 17- 
20, 1963, do hereby go on record citing and 
commending the accomplishments and 
achievements of the late Honorable Francis 
E. Walter, a true and dedicated American, 
one who by his record, has laid down an 
example for other great Americans to follow, 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the memory of the Honor- 
able Francis E. Walter, whose body was laid 
to rest In the Arlington National Cemetery 
on Tuesday, June 4, 1963, will not fade in the 
minds of Americans who cherish freedom 
and deeply represent attempts to subvert the 
greatest Nation in the world. 


Georgia Was First in Wheat 
Referendum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Georgia, in the recent referen- 
dum for the 1964 wheat marketing quota, 
voted overwhelmingly in support of the 
program. Quoted below is the letter I 
received from William L. Lanier, State 
executive director, Agricultural Stabil- 
ization and Conservation Service, Athens, 
Ga., which gives a report on the opinion 
expressed by Georgia farmers: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION SERVICE, GEORGIA 
STATE OFFICE, 

$ Athens, Ga., June 24, 1963. 
Hon, ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR., 
House of Representatives. 

Dan CONGRESSMAN STEPHENS: The com- 
plete and final results for the Nation of the 
1964 wheat marketing quota referendum are 
now known. We feel, however, that you may 
be particularly interested in the results for 
Georgia. 


As you know, in order for small wheat 
farmers to vote in the referendum, it was 
required that they sign an intention-to-par- 
ticipate form by May 13. In Georgia, 96.2 
percent of the small wheat farmers signed a 
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form MQ-24, saying they would participate; 
therefore, they were eligible to vote. This 
was the highest percentage of signup by 
small farmers in the Nation. 

There were 18,387 eligible voters in the 
State and of this number 15,128 cast a ballot 
in the referendum. This 82.3-percent par- 
ticipation was the highest percentage of any 
major wheat State. 

Of the 15,128 votes cast by Georgia voters, 
13,143 voted “yes.” This 87-percent afirma- 
tive vote led the Nation in support of the 
Proposed program. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM L. LANIER, 
State Executive Director. 


The Untold Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing item from the Wall Street 
Journal of July 29, 1963: 

THE UNTOLD STORY 


Although the unemployment percentage 
figure is widely regarded as a major measure 
of the Nation's economic health, it is actually 
an unreliable thermometer; what's more, it 
tells only one side of the employment story. 

This is especially unfortunate because the 
unemployment figures put out by the Gov- 
ernment are used as a basis for far-reaching 
Federal programs. If the percentage rate 
starts to climb, there are prompt demands 
for action. That is how the Nation gets sad- 
died wtih such costly and misdirected pro- 
grams as the one for so-called area redevelop- 
ment. 

What is left out by this exclusive concen- 
tration on the unemployment figure is the 
other side of the coin: The number of exist- 
ing job vacancies. On that, as former presi- 
dential adviser Arthur F. Burns notes in a 
“Morgan Guaranty Survey” discussion, there 
isa “complete absence of national statistics.” 

It’s a rather s gap, when you 
think about it, for the inclusion of such 
statistics would make quite a difference in 
the picture of the economy’s performance. 
Supposé it is estimated that 4 million peo- 
ple are out of work; that sounds gloomy. 
But suppose at the same time there are 4 
million job openings, which is entirely pos- 
sible on the basis of scattered and unofficial 
indications. That sounds like a pretty 
vigorous economy; at least it puts some 
balance into the assessment, 

To be sure, the vacancies aren’t much help 
to those who are genuinely unemployed and 
who can't get to them or who aren't qualified 
to fill them. But the numbers of such peo- 
ple are almost certainly exaggerated by the 
present methods of computing unemploy- 
ment and by the current worship of these 
statistics. 

For example, a jump in the unemployment 
rate from 4 percent to 5 percent may seem 
serlous enough. Dr. Burns observes, how- 
ever, that it has little economic significance 
if it is caused by a seasonal entrance of 
teenagers into the labor force. 

In any case, it is not proof of a weak econ- 
omy if people are incapable of taking the 
jobs that are avaialble, And it makes little 
sense to base huge spending programs on 
such woefully inadequate data. A suspicious 
person might even be tempted to wonder if 
that is why the Government chooses to ignore 
the job-vacancy part of the story. 
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Independence of the Ivory Coast Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 7, the Republic of the Ivory Coast 
will celebrate the third anniversary of 
her independence, and we wish to take 
this opportunity to send warm felicita- 
tions to His Excellency, the President 
and Prime Minister of the Ivory Coast, 
Felix Houphouet-Boigny, and His Ex- 
cellency, the Ivory Coast Ambassador to 
the United States, Konan Bedie. 

Unique is a word which may readily be 
applied to the Ivory Coast. This Repub- 
lic achieved its independence quietly and 
without revolution. Furthermore, since 
independence was declared, there have 
been no political struggles for power, as- 
sassinations, or internal dissension. 
Now entering their fourth year of sov- 
ereignty, the people of the Ivory Coast 
owe their continued peaceful progress to 
their able President, Houphouet-Boigny. 

Our Attorney General, Robert Ken- 
nedy, when attending the ceremonies in 
the Ivory Coast which commemorated 
the Republic’s first year of independence, 
compared President Houphouet-Boigny 
to George Washington and said that he 
is an international statesman, respected 
throughout the world. Through the ef- 
forts of this astute personage, the Ivory 
Coast gained political freedom from 
France on August 7, 1960, under the best 
of circumstances. Close ties with its for- 
mer protector have remained, especially 
in the economic fields. There resides in 
the capital city a large French commu- 
nity, still retaining important Govern- 
ment positions and guiding the economic 
affairs and destiny of the country. 

Although France has a monopoly on 
trade with the Ivory Coast, recent mis- 
sions have sought development capital 
elsewhere. M. Houphouet-Boigny came 
to the United States in May 1962 and 
received assurances from President Ken- 
nedy that the United States would be re- 

msive to the need for development in 

country. As such, aid for projects in 
education, agriculture, fisheries, and de- 
velopment of the southwest region were 
discussed and projected. 

Much progress has been accomplished 
in the 3 years of its sovereignty. The 
capital, Abijan, once a small fishing vil- 
lage, has expanded rapidly since a ship 
canal was dredged to the sea, enabling 
the city to become a modern seaport. 
It now has the honor of being the fast- 
est growing city in all Africa. Educa- 
tion, so important to the development 
of a new country, is taking first priority 
in government projects. By the end of 
its third educational development plan, 
over 45 percent of all children are now 
attending schools. 

Agriculture remains the basic liveli- 
hood of 90 percent of the Ivory Coast 
population, with coffee and cocoa its two 
leading crops. But with development 
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capital from abroad, industrialization is 
forging ahead. Manganese is now be- 
ing mined and processed. There is now 
a plant to process instant coffee, sold 
as a commodity mainly to the United 
States. And even a television network 
will be installed in Abidjan this year. 

President Houphonet-Boigny is not 
only looking out for the interests of his 
own country in international affairs. He 
is also a leading figure among all Afri- 
can states, especially those which were 
former French colonies. His address 
at the Addis Ababa Conference brought 
his country to the fore as an exponent of 
African unity. His numerous trips to 
other African states have solidified and 
stabilized the political force of Africa. 
By being the first African state to rati- 
fy the Charter of the Organization of 
African Unity established by the Addis 
Ababa Conference, the Ivory Coast pro- 
claimed its good and since intentions 
and permanently established its lead- 
ership in pan-African affairs. 

The Ivory Coast is fortunate to have 
such an able and energetic leader as 
President. It has been successful in re- 
taining close and friendly relations with 
its former colonial ruler, It is a stable 
country, welcoming foreign investments 
and guaranteeing protection for these 
investments. It is a leader among the 
French community of nations, the Afri- 
can states, and the world community. 
Thus the Ivory Coast is unique. 

On this their third anniversary of in- 
dependence, we in the United States ex- 
tend to the people of the Ivory Coast 
our congratulations for their progres- 
siveness and unifying activities in Africa. 


Why Bonanza Air Lines Is Buying U.S. 
Made Equipment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, regret- 
tably, at a time when the outflow of gold 
is seriously threatening U.S. financial 
stability, a few of our domestic airlines 
have placed orders with the British Air- 
craft Corp. for short haul turbojet 
transports. These purchases, togeth- 
er with spare parts and equipment, will 
squander about $125 million of US. 
gold. The only excuse for making such 
foreign purchases is that the airlines in- 
volved will get a temporary competitive 
advantage by utilizing faster equipment 
first. American Airlines is buying 15 air- 
craft and has optioned another 15, Bran- 
iff Airways is buying 12, and Mohawk 
Airlines 4. 

By way of refreshing contract, Bonan- 
za Airlines is buying U.S. equipment and 
doing its part to keep U.S. gold at home. 
In the following letter, Edmund Converse, 
president of Bonanza, forthrightly sets 
forth his sound reasons for deciding to 
buy the American built Douglas DC-9: 
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Bonanza Am LINES, 
Las Vegas, Nev., July 18, 1963. 
Right Honorable FREDRICK ERROLL, 
President, British Board of Trade, 
London, England, 

My Dran Mr. Ennotl.: According to the 
press, there has been considerable specula- 
tion in Great Britain as to the reason for 
the U.S. Civil Aeronautics Board's 3-2 rejec- . 
tion in February 1963 of Bonanza Air Lines’ 
bid for approval of its order for three BAC 
111 twinjet aircraft. This speculation was 
further stirred, we understand, by recent an- 
nouncement of our decision to purchase the 
Douglas DC-9 twinjet. Misunderstandings 
in this area can, of course, make it more difi- 
cult for the Civil Aeronautics Board to act 
with the full freedom which a matter of such 
import requires. 

We believe, therefore, that it would be to 
the advantage of all concerned to clear the 
atmosphere with a few statements of fact. 

There is not, nor was there ever, any indi- 
cation from the Civil Aeronautics Board that 
their disapproval of our BAC-111 program 
had anything to do with the fact that the 
aircraft was of British manufacture. Nor 
do we believe it even quietly entered into 
their consideration of our application. We 
believe the Board's primary concern was with 
projected traffic levels and the possible sub- 
sidy impact of the purchase. 

As to the reasons for our recent selection 
of the DC-9 in preference to the BAC-111, 
now that both are available for purchase, I 
will give you the facts, as we see them, and 
on which we based our determination. 

Although we still believe that the BAC-111 
would be well suited to our neéds, neverthe- 
less, in our Judgment and related to our op- 


+ eration, the DC-9 offers several distinct ad- 


vantages to Bonanza. They are briefly as 
follows: 

1. The inventory and support problem is 
vastly improved with an aircraft built in 
the Los Angeles area rather than abroad. The 
cost and operating advantages of this alone 
are of incalculable value. 

2. The DC-9 has a somewhat greater pay- 
load capacity. It, therefore, has a greater 
growth capability, which simply means that 
it can be operated over a longer period of 
years before it ceases to be capable of Im- 
proved efficiency in our operation. 

3. The DC-9 has derated engines which 
will be operated at 12,000 pounds thrust. 
They are actually 14,000 pounds thrust en- 
gines. The aircraft, therefore, has reserve 
power that is of particular value and signifi- 
cance in our high altitude, high tempera- 
ture areas of the country. While on the sur- 
face the reserve power aspect would appear 
somewhat costly, there are in fact distinct 
cost advantages in terms of engine life, time 
authorized between overhauls and actual 
overhaul cost. An engine operated so sub- 
stantially below top capability inevitably pro- 
vides these advantages. Moreover, payload 
restrictions are nonexistent for our operation 
with these engines. 

4. Pratt & Whitney expects in excess of 
2,000 hours between overhauls on the DC-9 
fan jet engines as a starting point. 

5. The name of Douglas aircraft has in- 
stilled public confidence in commercial avia- 
tion through several generations of aircraft 
development. It is, in and of itself, a highly 
significant factor in air travel promotion and 
development in this country. 

6, The designation DO-9“ will signify the 
ultimate in U.S. technical achievement in 
modern air transport, and will contribute 
greatly to actual traffic generation. 

7. The ready availability (less than 1 hour 
by air) of the full sweep of engineering and 
technical assistance from the extensive fa- 
cilities of Douglas should greatly minimize - 
integration problems and provide much 
greater initial and subsequent service reli- 
ability. 
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8. For reasons 1 through 7 we feel that we 
Can better demonstrate that the purchase 
of these twinjets will actually reduce our 
dependence on Federal subsidy. 

In the light of the foregoing we feel that 
We now have a more persuasive case to pre- 
sent to our Government. It Is also our belief 
that our Government will determine each 
Situation on its own merits rather than on 
a broad policy basis that attempts to deter- 
Mine whether twinjets are good or bad for 
2 industry regardless of the particular 
acts, 

Moreover, and equally important, we feel 
that our increasing traffic and financial 
Strength are factors that will better enable 
us to convince our Government of our vital 
need for this aircraft and our ability to ab- 
Sorb it beneficially into our system. 

For these reasons we plan soon to return 
to the Government to seek approval of our 
DC-9 purchase. These are the reasons that 
lead us to believe that we can, in this in- 
Stance, be more convincing; 

Our purchase of the DC-9 does not aggra- 
vate our Nation's general gold-flow problem 
& problem with which all of us here have a 
Rational concern. Happily, in our case, 
there is no need to face that problem, as the 
Other factors were determinative of the issue. 

Very truly yours, 
EDMUND CONVERSE. 


New Assignment for Jack Lohe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
John A. (Jack) Yohe, who had served as 
&n aide to our late friend, Congressman 
Francis E. Walter, takes over as chief 
of the information office at the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

I would like to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIonAL Recorp comments made by Mr. 
Horace Heller, an officer of the Strouds- 
burg (Pa.) Daily Record, appearing in 
the Daily Record, July 25, as well as an 
€ditorial that appeared July 26 in the Al- 
lentown (Pa.) Morning Call and the news 
account of Lohe's appointment that ap- 
Deared in the same paper. 

The comments follows: 

Horace Heller, general manager of the 
Stroudsburg (Pa.) Daily Record and a long- 
time acquaintance of Congressman Walter, 
had high praise for Yohe's services to the 
People of this area. 

When informed of the appointment, he 
Said, “In Yohe's association with Represent- 
ative Walter, his service to the people of the 
Communities range all the way from the 

ware River Basin to the Departments of 
State, Immigration, Justice, Interior, Com- 
Merce, Agriculture, and others. His services 
have been invaluable to the people of Mon- 
roe County. When Pike County was in- 
cluded in the 15th District, Lohe's service to 


that county was equally prompt and ef- 
cient,” 


The Allentown (Pa.) Morning Call, 
Where Yohe had been employed prior to 
Coming to the Washington (D.C.) Eve- 
ning Star, in its editorial columns of 
July 26 edition, praised Yohe's move to 
the Cívil Aeronautics Board. 

I wish to extend my very best wishes 
to Jack, whom I came to know and ad- 
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mire as a valuable member of “Tad” 
Walter’s staff, and I know he will con- 
tinue to perform outstandingly in his 
new position. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include the news account and 
the editorial, as follows: 

From the Allentown (Pa.) Morning Call, 
July 25, 1963] 

Ex-CaLt STAFFER, WALTER AmD—JACK Lon 
Gets CAB Post 


WASHINGTON.—Jack Yohe, congressional 
aid to the late Representative Francis E, 
Walter, will be the Civil Aeronautic Board’s 
public information director, 

CAB Chairman Alan 8. Boyd announced 
the Allentown native’s appointment Wednes- 
day afternoon. 

The 38-year-old Yohe, a former Morning 
Call reporter and Washington, D.C., Evening 
Star copy editor, will assume his new posi- 
tion Monday. 

Yohe, who had been with Walter for al- 
most 3 years, worked closely with the late 
Representative on a number of major proj- 
ects the Easton Democrat initiated and car- 
ried through to completion by legislation. 

They included the Delaware River basin 
compact legislation and related public works 
bills affecting the basin area and an in- 
dependent investigation of the supplemental 
airline industry. 

PROBE BROUGHT REVISIONS 


The airline industry probe was prompted 
by the crash of a chartered Imperial Con- 
stellation plane at Richmond, on November 
8, 1961. Twenty-nine Army recruits from 
the Lehigh Valley area were among those 
killed in the crash, The Investigation of 
the industry led to Walter securing wide- 
spread revisions in the legislation affecting 
nonscheduled airlines. 

As an aid to Walter, Yohe had been in 
contact with practically every agency in the 
Federal Government as well as the various 
committees of Congress. 

Yohe, while working for the Washington 
Star, also covered Capitol Hill for several 
newspapers, including the Morning Call, as 
@ member of the Morning Call staff, Yohe 
had received several citations from the Penn- 
sylvania Newspaper Publishers Association. 

Lohe is a member of the 1942 class at Allen 
High School and 1947 class at Muhlenberg 
College. He is married to the former Ann 
Gabler, R.N., who had been a member of the 
supervisory staff at Sacred Heart Hospital, 
Allentown. They have four children, Jack 
Jr., 9; Marianne, 7; Alice Marie, 6, and Jo- 
seph, 5. They reside at 5700 N. 36th Street, 
Arlington, Va. 

Yohe is a son of Mr. and Mrs, Arthur V. 
Yohe of 122 S, 17th Street, Allentown. 


[From the Allentown (Pa.) Morning Call, 
July 26, 1963] 
Yous AND THE CAB 


The kind of job Jack Yohe did in Washing- 
ton during his 3 years as an aid to the late 
Representative Francis E, Walter has been 
recognized by his appointment as public re- 
lations director for the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

His assignment will not be easy. The 
board frequently is the target of justified 
criticism both for what it does and doesn’t 
do. Most recently it has been under fire for 
refusing to give a reason for rejecting the 
merger request of American and Eastern Air 
Lines. 

Lohe has reason to know the kind of job 
he faces and the CAB knows his capabilities 
through the legwork he did when Repre- 
sentative Walter investigated this agency. 
Chances are that if he expected it to be a 
sinecure, he would have taken one of the 
many other jobs offered him in recent 
months. From his earliest days as a news- 
paperman in Allentown he has, however, al- 
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Ways sought tough assignments and given 
a good account of himself in them. 

In selecting a newspaperman with Yohe's 
demonstrated integrity and uncompromising 
principles to represent it to the public, the 
Board gives evidence of being eager to im- 
prove its image. He will do this only as the 
Board and its agencies make it possible. 


Address by Vice President Lyndon B. 
Johnson Before the Governors’ Confer- 
ence, Miami Beach, July 23, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the Vice 
President of the United States, the Hon- 
orable LYNDON B. JOHNSON, addressed 
the Governors’ Conference at Miami 
Beach, Fla., on July 23, 1963. I am sure 
that all who heard him felt as I did 
after reading his speech that he had 
not only articulated the great questions 
of our day but that he had added a new 
dimension of understanding to con- 
tribute toward their solution. 


The Vice President described us as 
“moving now with a favoring wind in 
the world and at home.” He admon- 
ished the conference to use this advant- 
age now toward the realization of our im- 
portant national goals. This is sound 
advice from a seasoned skipper. 

The speech is as follows: 

REMARKS BY VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHN- 
SON AT GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE, MIAMI 
Brach, FLA., JULY 23, 1963 
One hundred seventy-six years ago, our 

Constitution anticipated our many differ- 
ences of section, State, and philosophy. That 
Constitution was ordained and established 
in the faith that those many differences would 
be overcome in a single will to unite— 
to unite as Americans, no North, 
no South, no East, no West; favoring no 
creed, despising no color, and holding against 
no individual any condition of his birth or 
ancestry. 

In that same faith, I come to speak to- 
night—not of those differences among us 
which will eventually pass, but of that higher 
unity which will inevitably prevail. 


I know it is not the fashion at present in 
some quarters to speak hopefully or con- 
fidently of the future. Despair, despondency 
and defeatism have their disciples among us. 
But I cannot accept the proposition that 
hope is wishful or innocent. It is defeatism 
that is naive. For this generation of Ameri- 
cans, at this moment in our national history, 
optimism is the only true realism, 

In the world and at home, we are beset 
with old, difficult, and continuing problems. 
Old perils remain. Old challenges still con- 
front us. The fact of this year of 1963 is 
that—both abroad and at home—new breezes 
have begun to blow and we are sailing now 
with a favoring wind. ; 

In the world, this year of 1963 is developing 
as a year of unusual portent and signifi- 
cance. For the first time since the begin- 
ning of the cold war, there are omens of 
change in the climate between East and 
West. 

New forces are at work behind the Iron 
Curtain. 
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Profound changes are developing in rela- 
tions among members of the Communist 
bloc. 

New attitudes toward dealings with the 
West are being manifested by the principal 
nation of the Communist bloc, 

On the basis of mt evidence, no man 
can responsibly imply that the millennium 
is at hand in relations between East and 
West or in the success of freedom's cause. 
But no responsible man will insist that we 
keep the door closed against the opportuni- 
ties which seem to be opening. It is a tragic 
perversion of American leadership—and a be- 
trayal of American character—to ask the 
people to greet with suspicion any talk of 
peace and to greet with applause all talk 
of war. 

We sit honorably at the negotiating tables 
today instead of standing anxiously at the 
nuclear brink not because we have accom- 
modated the adversaries of our system, but 
because we have refused to accommodate 
them—in Greece and Turkey, in Iran and 
Italy, in Western Europe and West Berlin, 
South Korean and South Vietnam. Com- 
munism's designs have been repulsed in the 
Middle East, rejected in Africa, repelled in 
southeast Asia, and forced into retreat from 
Latin America. Of the six guerrilla wars 
launched by communism, five have ended 
in defeat of Communist forces and, in the 
sixth, American support is turning the tide 
in Vietnam. 

Communism’s one desperate effort last 
October to escape the ring of containment 
by establishing missile bases in this hemi- 
sphere ended in an historic retreat—a retreat 
which history may mark as the vital turning 
point of the entire cold war. 

Furthermore, let it not be forgotten that, 
since the start of the cold war, more than 50 
new nations have come into being—and not 
one has chosen communism. But many have 
adopted as their own the concepts and forms, 
and even the language, of our own constitu- 
tional system. 

In the world of today, we must recognize 
that the winds and the waves are with us. 
This is the time for us to steer straight and 
true toward the horizons we have for so long 
hoped to reach. 

But we should also recognize that favoring 
winds are rising at home. Our record in 
space is a prime example. We started late. 
We moved too slowly at first. 

But the record shows now that where the 
Soviet Union has successfully launched 43 
payloads into orbit, the United States has 
launched 144. 

Our ratio of successes to failures in launch- 
ings prior to 1961 was only 1 to 1—but it 
has now reached the ratio of 5 to 1. 

The Soviet continues its lead in the abil- 
ity to launch heavier weights into space. 
But we are pulling far ahead in developing 
practical uses of space with weather, com- 
munication, and navigation satellites. 

We are not racing for prestige in space. 
We are engaged in a deadly serious race for 

d for control of our own destiny. 
This is a race free men must win. 

As we act to grow stronger in space, we 
are also acting to grow stronger on earth. 

Since January 1961 we have increased— 

Our nuclear warheads in the strategic 
alert forces by 100 percent. 

Our ship construction and conyersion to 
modernize the fleet by 100 percent. 

Our special forces trained to deal with 
threats of guerrilla warfare by 200 percent. 

Our airlift capability by 60 nt. 

Our number of combat-ready Army divil- 
sions by 45 percent. 

Our number of tactical air squadrons by 
30 percent. 

We have increased the muscle of our de- 
fenses while trimming away the fat. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year of 1963, savings of more 
than 81 billion were realized in the Defense 
Department through improvements in oper- 
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ating efficiency, As these improvements con- 
tinue to take effect, we can look forward to 
savings by 1967 of nearly $4 billion a year. 

Achievements such as these are coming on 
impressively. But in our domestic economy, 
too, the fayoring winds are blowing briskly. 

Since January 1961 our gross national 
product has risen from $500 billion to $589 
billion, up 16 percent. Personal income has 
risen from $400 billion to a record annual 
rate last month of $462 billion, up 15 per- 
cent. 

Corporation profits are up from $39 billion 
to $53 billion, a gain of 36 percent. 

Employment has for the first time in the 
history of the Nation passed 70 million jobs, 

Average weekly wages for factory workers 
have for the first time in the history of the 
Nation passed 8100. 

Farm income last year was up more than 
$1 billion over 1960, a gain of 11 percent, 

This economic expansion has come with 
consumer prices holding comparatively sta- 
ble while wholesale prices and industrial 
prices have actually declined. Moreover, as 
a consequence of this expansion, the flow of 
revenue to the Treasury has increased so that 
the cash deficit for the last fiscal year is only 
half as large as estimated 6 months ago. 

What does this mean for us? 

I believe the answer is self-evident. 

Now, while the favoring winds are with us, 
we should be doing those difficult things 
which responsibility demands that we do to 
perfect our system. 

That list is long. Many of the items upon 
it are old: education, unemployment, medi- 
care for the aged, retraining of displaced 
workers, redevelopment of depressed regions, 
renewal of blighted cities, revitalizing the 
family farms, conserving our forest and soll, 
developing our water resources, curing the 
problems of mass transit, overcoming the 
congestion of our city streets. 

America is not a nation with its work all 
done. 

America is a nation in which much of the 
most vital work has not yet begun. 

The demands of the future press down 
upon us. 

Every day, our population over 65 increases 
by 1,000. 

Every day, our population of 16 year olds 
increases by 3,000. 

Every day, our school-age population grows 
by nearly 5,000. 

Every day, our need for new jobs increases 
by more than 7,000. 

If we are to moet the human needs and 
the humane obligations of our future, we 
must move today—while the winds are favor- 
ing us—to stimulate our economy, reduce 
our excessive tax rate, that in some cases 
is practically confiscatory, overcome the drain 
on our balance of payments, and restore our 
national fiscal house to order. 

But we remember at all times that govern- 
ments are not instituted among freemen 
merely to make budgets and balance them 
or levy taxes and collect them. 

If we are to meet the tests of our future, 
our foremost challenge is to face and dispose 
of the problem of human rights which has 
burdened and compromised our society for 
100 years—the problem of the mequality of 
our Negro citizens. h 

In saying this, I could not be more aware 
than I am of the many views of the question 
represented by this audience—or, in turn, by 
the people each of you represents. 

To some, the issue is human rights. 

To others, it is property rights, 

Some say Negro rights. Others say white 
rights. 

Some say States rights, Others say moral 
rights. 

The descriptions vary. Slogans are many. 

But let us strip away the slogans, the de- 
scriptions, the cliches and labels. What is 
it that we must do? We must attack the 
‘wrongs in our society—not the rights. 
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Whatever the legalisms or traditions, It 
is wrong that taxpaying, arms-bearing, vote- 
casting Americans should be unable to find & 
bed for the night or meals for their children 
along the highways of our free and decent 
society. Whatever the reasons, it is wrong 
that Americans who fight alongside other 
Americans in war should not be able to 
work alongside the same Americans, wash 
up alongside them, eat alongside them, win 
promotions alongside them, or send thelr 
children to sit in schools alongside children 
of other Americans. 

I know of no valid right in our system 
which is jeopardized or compromised OF 
weakened by correcting the wrongs which we 
know exist among us. On the other hand, I 
would suggest that the human rights and 
property rights of all of us will be strength- 
ened and protected by ending the corrosion 
of these wrongs. 

When I first entered the Senate, Arizona's 
Senator Cart HAYDEN told me there were two 
kinds of public officials: show horses and 
workhorses, talkers and doers. 

This question will be answered by the 
workhorses and by the doers, by those who 
remove the beam from their own eye before 
concerning themselves with the mote—or 
the beam—in the eye of others, 

This is not a regional problem, but a na- 
tional problem, 

Men who were denied the right to work 
last week on & Harlem hospital being built 
with public Tunds can understand the plight 
of their brother in a Birmingham cafe. Dis- 
crimination is not confined to the smaller 
community of Danville, but infects metro- 
politan Philadelphia as well. The problem 
is in Brooklyn and Baltimore, in Charleston 
and Chicago, in San Antonio and Santa Fe. 

In the room in the White House where 
Jane Adams hung out her wash, the Presi- 
dent has talked with labor leaders and busi- 
nessmen; with Governors and mayors; with 
editors and women leaders; with educators 
and Negro leaders. No President in my 30 
years of life in Washington has met with 80 
many Governors as has President Kennedy 
in his search for a solution to the civil rights 
problem, 

Among the people, there is a will to re- 
solve this issue—not prolong it. It is espe- 
cially noteworthy that throughout the Na- 
tion—especially in some of the most dificult 
States and cities—newspapermen from edi- 
tors to deskmen are showing the highest 
order of responsibility and constructiveness- 

Americans such as these are doing the 
workhorse jobs. They are getting results 
quietly but effectively. Two hundred of the 
five hundred largest cities in the Southern 
and border States—nearly half of them— 
have taken affirmative action on local public 
accommodations problems, Right here in 
Miami, outstanding progress has been made 
in a short time by the efforts of ministers 
and medical soclety members and depart- 
ment store owners and county commission- 
ers and union leaders, 

The trust of public leaders will not be kept 
by exploiting the Issue for partisan ends or 
discouraging Its resolution for personal ad- 
vantage. 

American politics must not be less respon- 
sible than the electorate it serves, There 
can be no Democratic answer or Republican 
answer, no White House answer or State 
House answer, no 1964 answer or 1968 an- 
swer—but only a responsible American an- 
swer achieved by all of us, at all levels, work- 
ing together all of the time for and with the 
people. z 

Let us all recognize this one thing: While 
the Negro has long been the object of studied 
neglect, many of the conditions he protests 
today are blind to color, If the Negro is 
now the first victim, he will not be the last 
if we fall to cure the ills within our so- 
clety—or underemployment, undereduca- 
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tion, underdevelopment of our potential, 
underuse of our productive capacity. 

We are moving now with a favoring wind 
behind us—in the world and at home, If 
We are to resolve these problems within our 
society, we must act now before those winds 
fall—or change to blow against us. 

In response to the challenge before our 
Nation now, some say “Now’—others say 
Never.“ But the clear response of the 
American majority is “Together”—together, 
for there is no other way. 


Independence of the Central African 
Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 13, the Central African Republic 
Will celebrate the third anniversary of 
her independence, and we wish to take 
this opportunity to send warm felicita- 
tions to His Excellency, the President of 
the Republic, David Daco; and His Ex- 
cellency, the Central African Republic 
Ambassador to the United States, Jean- 
Pierre Kombet. 

The Central African Republic is cele- 
brating its third birthday on August 13. 
The country is appropriately named, for 
the geographical center of the African 
continent lies just a few miles to the west 
of Bangui, the capital of the Central 
African Republic. Americans, however, 
may be more familiar with the country’s 
more romantic but less modern-sound- 
ing former name, Ubangi-Shari, a com- 
Posite of the names of two of the re- 
public's chief rivers. 

The ancient history of Ubangi-Shari 
is suitably shrouded in mystery. All that 
is known prior to French occupation of 
the area is that there were successive 
waves of migration from the northeast 
resulting in complex ethnic and linguis- 
tic patterns. The French first reached 
the area in 1887 and the first French out- 
Post was established at Bangui in 1889. 
The area was constituted as a territory 
in 1894. In 1906 it was united with Chad, 
another former French West African de- 
pendency, to form the Ubangi-Shari- 
Chad colony. In 1910 Ubangi-Shari be- 
came one of the four territories of the 
Federation of French Equatorial Africa; 
the administrative structure it then re- 
ceived was retained through World War 
I. It is interesting to note that during 
World War II thousands of Ubangi men 
joined the ranks of the Free French 
Forces under De Gaulle, and that several 
of them were awarded the Cross of the 
Liberation, the highest decoration insti- 
tuted by General de Gaulle. 

The first representative assembly was 
created in Ubangi-Shari in 1945, and 
from then on events moved swiftly. In 
1958 Ubangi-Shari chose its new name, 
the Central African Republic, and 
became a self-governing state within the 
French Community. It was then but 
two years to complete independence. 
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As a sovereign nation the Central Af- 
rican Republic has lived in peaceful 
and cooperative relations with its neigh- 
bors and has shown its concern for fur- 
thering international efforts toward 
maintaining and strengthening the 
peace as a responsible member of the 
United Nations. On the domestic scene 
concentrated efforts have been made to 
improve the country’s economy by the 
democratic government under the presi- 
dency of David Daco. 

The constitution of the Central Afri- 
can Republic is dedicated to the prin- 
ciples of democracy and self-determina- 
tion. Governmental powers reside in a 
50-member legislative assembly elected 
by universal suffrage, a president in- 
vested by the Assembly, and an inde- 
pendent judiciary. Both the President 
and the Assembly may initiate legisla- 
tion. 

In the sphere of economic develop- 
ment, the government has wisely fo- 
cused its efforts on improving agricul- 
ture, which is the chief economic activi- 
ty of the Central African Republic. In 
an autumn 1962 address to the National 
Assembly President Daco stressed the 
need for increased agricultural produc- 
tion and the diversification of crops. He 
also pointed out that industrialization 
should be commensurate with locally 
available raw materials and needs. 
Other major areas of development effort 
in the Central African Republica are the 
expansion of education and speedier 
Africanization of the administration. 

President Daco and the people of the 
Central African Republic, we commend 
you on the third aniversary of your inde- 
pendence for your unceasing efforts at 
cooperation with the other members of 
the world community and for your real- 
istic and determined approach to your 
own development problems. 


Gene Kinnaly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to associate myself with the words 
of tribute which are being paid by my 
colleagues in the House to Gene Kinnaly 
your longtime right hand and capable 
administrative assistant. Gene is com- 
pleting 45 years of outstanding and de- 
voted service to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Gene has served as our 
esteemed Speaker’s right-hand man for 
35 years and has been associated with 
Speaker McCormack from the first day 
he arrived in Washington as Congress- 
man representing the 12th Massachusetts 
District. 

Forty-five years of public service in the 
House of Representatives is an impres- 
sive record. Gene's record is far from 
being just one of quantity, but rather is 
an outstanding record of quality. The 
great fund of knowledge that Gene has 
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acquired in nearly a half century of 
service in the U.S. Congress has made 
him an invaluable aid both to the Speak- 
er and many Members of the House. I 
know that I speak for hundreds of my 
colleagues when I say that Gene's help- 
fulness and courtesy is deeply appre- 
ciated. I know that from the first day 
I took the oath of office in this great 
body, Gene Kinnaly has been a great 
source of wisdom and advice tome. He 
is now a credit to the office of the Speak- 
er, but even before that, to the entire 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

I am delighted to join with my col- 
leagues in congratulating Gene on his 
45th year of loyal and tireless service and 
hope that Gene will continue to serve the 
Speaker and the House of Representa- 
tives for many years to come. 


Our Girls in Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the follow- 
ing two articles which appeared in the 
July 25 edition of the Peoria Journal 
Star as editorials under the titles “Our 
Girls in Moscow” and “Get or Nullify.” 
As the authors of the articles succinctly 
point out, the appalling tendency in 
these times of crises to pull our own way 
instead of together appears all too fre- 
quently. I would suggest, Mr. Speaker, 
that the only way we can insure ultimate 
victory in the future is to reeducate our- 
selyes in the ways of elementary team- 


manship, 

The editorials follow: 

Our mrs In Moscow 

Do you realize that we could have rounded 
up a girls’ track team from the Peorla Park 
District’s playgrounds and we would have 
scored more points in Moscow than the best 
U.S. girl athletes actually got? 

Any team that just obeyed the rules would 
have scored better than we did. 

We didn't get the automatic minimum 
number of points just for being in the 
competition because we forfeited some of 
those! 

This was a disgraceful exhibition in Mos- 
cow by people representing the United States 
of America, and the done may well 
include our ability to fleld good teams in the 
future. 

The points we gave away on simple tech- 
nical mistakes, as well as the points we lost 
on just plain poor performance, are not hard 
to understand when we read reports of the 
refusal of the athletes to practice, and of 
swelled-head temperament. 

Too many treated this meet with the 
Russians as a kind of world tour for their 
own personal pleasure as a reward for win- 


ning competitions in the United States. 


Some were quoted in their pride and arro- 
gance as saying “I am the champion,” and 
“I am the queen,” in the days before the 
meet when they were ignoring training and 
training habits. Those who said these things 
found they were neither champions nor 
queens when they went up against the dis- 
ciplined Soviet women, who wanted to win. 
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Moscow is the last city in the world for 
Americans to make fools of themselves and 
bums of themselves, and this is where some 
chose to do both—as sporting representatives 
of the best of our Nation. 

But it goes beyond that. These are ama- 
teur competitions in sports, and they cost 
money. It is a major task of the AAU to 
raise funds to pay for these trips. They are 
now engaged in the tough job of doing this 
for the coming Olympics. 

There is a relationship between the ability 
to raise money and to field the best team 
under the best conditions, 

The foolishness of these girls in Moscow 
hardly helps the fund-raising job. People 
would contribute to see their country well 
represented in international competition, and 
to help us look good. 

But who wants to contribute to somebody's 
pleasure tour? Who wants to contribute to 
sending representatives that make us look 
bad—both on the field and off the field? 

The irresponsible conduct of our young 
girls in Moscow, and the apparent inability 
of the authorities to handle them effectively 
is not only a blow to us today and to our 
society before the world. It is a direct threat 
to the future of American prestige in this 
form of international competition. 

This is grossly unfair to those girls who 
made a real effort, It is grossly unfair to 
those men who stuck to their Job and came 
through like real champions, It is grossly 
unfair of the younger girls who were natu- 
ral victims of example and environment of 
that sort. 

There was a shocking failure here to make 
these people understand their position and 
their responsibilities, and a shocking failure 
in not applying effective discipline early. 

And now we must pay the bill. 


GET on NULLIFY 


“Ask not what your country can do for you, 
but what you can do for your country.” 

It was a great line. 

But who's practicing it, outside of a hand- 
ful of young people in the Peace Corps and 
some dedicated professionals in the Armed 
Forces? 

Our girls’ track team (see editorial above) 
showed what can happen to us against de- 
termined and disciplined Soviet compe- 
tition In sports when we get self-centered and 
irresponsible. 

But haven't we for 30 years been cultiva- 
ting the same kind of thing in our national 
society? Haven't we been dividing ourselves 
into organized blocs each dedicated to fight- 
ing for its own special interests? Who repre- 
sents and considers the total, best interests 
and the true general welfare any more? 

The accepted method we have developed to 
get what you want is through political orga- 
nizations to put on the pressure, economic 
organizations to put on the pressure, social 
organizations to put on the pressure, and 
who knows what next since we established 
this pattern? 

Our politicians do a lot of talking about the 
public interest, but when it comes to the hard 
realities as revealed by the makeup of their 
political families or the strategy of their 
political campaigns the true nature of the in- 
terests they represent comes out, 

The trick of political success is no longer 
to serve the public Interests. It is to patch 
together a collection of special interests. 

Get or nullify the labor bloc. Get or 
nullify the big city professional political ma- 
chines. Get or nullify the farm bloc. Get or 
nullify the Negro vote. Get or nullify the 
financial interests. Get or nullify the aged. 
Get or nullify the solid South. 

The only reason we have been able to suc- 
ceed in this kind of an atmosphere is because 
what is left of the free enterprise system still 
contains more dynamism than anything we 
have to compete against. 
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But there is no guarantee that we can con- 
tinue this way, indefinitely, on an ascending 
scale without suddenly finding ourselves as 
much out of the race as our girl athletes in 
Moscow. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

UKRANIAN CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, 
CAMDEN BRANCH, 
Camden, NJ., June 19, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Americans of 
Ukranian descent in Camden, N. J., organized 
in the Camden branch of the Ukranian Con- 
gress Committee of America, are giving 
wholehearted support to your House Resolu- 
tion 14. We also appreciate very much ali 
your actions on behalf of the captive nations 
under Communist rule. 

On this occasion we are pleased to inform 
you about our activities on behalf of House 
Resolution 14: 
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1. Letter was written to Congressman 
HOWARD W. SMITH., 

2. Letter was written to our Congressman 
of our congressional district, WLLIam T. 
CAHILL, asking him to support House Reso- 
lution 14 and suggesting to introduce similar 
resolution of his own. 

Copies of the above mentioned are en- 
closed for your records. 

We wish you the best in your life and 
remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
z MYKOLA ROMACH, 
Chairman. 
TARAS HALUSHKA, 
Secretary. 
UKRANIAN CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, 
CAMDEN BRANCH, 
Camden, NJ., June 19, 1963. 
Hon. WLtaMm T. CAHILL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN CAHILL: On behalf of 
Americans of Ukranian descent in Camden, 
organized in the Camden branch of the 
Ukranian Congress Committee of America, 
we are pleased to inform you that we are 
giving wholehearted support to the Con- 
gressman FLoop resolution, House Resolution 
14, calling for the creation of a special Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives in Washington. On this 
occasion we ask you, Congressman CAHILL, 
to support House Resolution 14 and use your 
influence in the House Rules Committee and 
especially with the chairman of the House 
Rules Committee Howarp W. Sairn, to initi- 
ate action on the proposed legislation by 
opening public hearings, 

We also ask you to introduce a similar 
resolution of your own. We firmly believe 
that the lasting peace can be established only 
on true freedom of all nations. The above 
suggested actions, in our opinion, could more 
us Rowe n closer to this goal, 

g you the bes 
3 70 t in your life, we 
Respectfully yours, 
MYKOLA ROMACH, 
Chairman. 
Taras HALUSHKA, 
Secretary. 


SYRACUSE, 
DANE EA k SE, June 18, 1963. 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.G. 

Deak Sm: I thank you cordial! for your 
kind letter of June 1. As a . of the 
Bolshevism since its bloody revolution of 
1917 I appreciate very much your enlight- 
ened approach to the question of our rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. 

There can be, indeed, no bigger mistake 
than to apply so-called silken gloves policy 
in the relations with the Communist sys- 
tem yielding up to the force only. By the 
events in the 30-year history of our relations 
with the Soviet Union we should be defi- 
nitely convinced that even our peace efforts 
are considered by Kremlin as sign of our 
weakness and encourage new Moscow's de- 
mands unacceptable for us. 

It is tragic therefore, if we do not pay 
attention to such lessons of history and 
dream about a favorable for the free world 
evolution of the Bolshevism despite of un- 
ceasing Communist strive for world dom- 
ination. This dream, in my opinion, is not 
only unfounded—it endangers the future of 
our beloved country. 

Because, if we let the red empire grow 
steadily by crushing one by one the free 
nations and if we do not stop extermination 
of the friends of democracy in the occupied 
by Soviet Russia countries—the day will 
come when our own country will face the 
same threat of being engulfed by the red 
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tide. The omnious Soviet satellite in Cuba, 
Only 90 miles from the coast of Florida, 
should be a sufficient warning against a such 
eventuality. We must act until we have 
efective means of resistance and assured 
victory of our ideals, 

Consequently, it is gratifying to hear that 
the silken gloves policy practiced often by 
the executive branch of the Government 
no in Congress with its proper rectifica- 

on. 
: With my thanks again for your kind letter 

am, 

Very respectfully yours, 

FRANE DATLIDE. 
Syracuse, N.Y., June 18, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committe on Rules, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Cuamman: One of the best ways 
to keep initiative in the relations of this 
country with the Soviet Union could be, in 
Our opinion, the exposure of red colonialism 
everywhere and by every possible means. 
And as one of the very suitable means for 
this purpose we consider the establishment 
of a special committee on captive nations in 
the House of Representatives. 

Being therefore convinced that such a 
committee would be in the best interest of 
Our Nation we are asking you, Mr. Chair- 
man, for quick action on House Resolution 
14. 


With our thanks for your kind attention 

to this request we are, 
Respectfully yours, 
FRANK DAILIDE. 


Laxxwoop, N.J., June 20, 1963. 
Hon, DANIEL J, FLOOD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE FLOOD: I wish to 
thank you for your most benevolent state- 
ments expressed in commemoration of the 
mass deportations from the Baltic States 
Which took place on June 14, 15, and 16, 1941. 

Your determined efforts in behalf of the 
Captive Baltic States are deeply appreciated. 

With best personal wishes. 

Yours, 
JUHAN SIMONSON, 
Conoss, N. T., June 19, 1963. 
Hon. DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
Member, U.S. Congress, New House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Foon: Enclosed is a 
Copy of the letter which was sent to Con- 
&ressman Smith concerning the formation of 
& committee on captive nations. 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee Branch 
Owf Cohoes is very happy and thanks you for 
your unending work in this enslaved nations’ 
campaign. May you know that you have our 
Frentest support in this endeavor. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mr 


JULIAN BACHYNSKY, 
Sceretary, Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee, Branch in Cohoes. 


Conoss, N.Y., June 19, 1963. 
Hon. HowW˖ann W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, P 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar CONGRESSMAN SMITH: The Ukrainian 
Congress Committee Branch of Cohoes sin- 
Cerely asks you to uphold the Flood Resolu- 
tion 14, con the formation of a Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations, As we all know, 
zuch a committee may greatly aid and in- 
form many distinguished citizens about the 
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conditions prevalent among enslaved peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain. 3 

Since the United States is considered to be 
a “mother” country helping the handicapped 
peoples of the world, it is our duty to know 
more about the captive non-Russian nations 
through such a special committee, as men- 
tioned above. a 

Therefore, we sincerely urge you, Congress- 
man SmIrTH, to consider this Flood Resolution 
and support it in the Rules Committee. 
Thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 
MICHAEL PAWLIW, 
President. 
JULIAN BACHYNSKY, 
Secretary, Ukranian Congress Committee 
Branch in Cohoes. 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
OF AMERICA, CAMDEN BRANCH, 
Camden, N.J., June 19, 1963. 
Hon, Howard W. 
Chiarman, House Rules Committee, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: Americans of 
Ukrainian decent in Camden, N.J., organized 
in the Camden Branch of the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America, Inc., urge you to 
submit the Flood resolution, House Reso- 
lution 14, for voting by your committee and 
ask you to give it your favorable consider- 
ation, We consider a committee on Captive 
Nations to be of vital importance not only 
for our Government, but also for American 
people at large. It would become a storage 
of true knowledge about the captive na- 
tions which knowledge will be helpful for our 
Government in carrying out its foreign 
policy. 

We were the witness of how Communist 
Russia has been deceitfully championing the 
cause of national liberation Asia and Africa 
and at the same time our Nation was doing 
very little to help the enslaved and captive 
non-Russian nations, It is our Nation and 
not Communist Russia who has the great 
moral heritage to be allowed to speak and to 
act for national liberation everywhere in this 
world. 

We strongly urge you, Congressman SMITH, 
to act upon the Flood Resolution in your 
Rules Committee and give it your full sup- 
port, 

Thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 
MYKOLA ROMACH, 
Chairman. 
Taras HALUSĦHKA, 
Secretary. 


Hon. Hjalmar C. Nygaard 


SPEECH 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. UDALL, Mr. Speaker, no one 
could meet HJALMAR NYGAARD and come 
away unimpressed. I was privileged to 
know and work with this noble man. 

He had a quiet, modest, courteous 
manner that brought dignity and reason 
to every proceeding in which he partici- 
pated. While we occasionally disagreed, 
I never knew a man who could do so with 
more consideration and kindness, 

His family, his beloved State of North 
Dakota, and his country, all have great 
reason to be proud of and thankful for 
the good life of this fine man. 


- 
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U.S. Airlines Should Understand There 
Are 2,167,926,800 Reasons for Not 
Buying Foreign Aircraft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr, Speaker, the ac- 
tion of several U.S. airlines in ordering 
foreign-built air transports in preference 
to American-built planes establishes a 
precedent which poses a serious threat 
to our third largest industry, the aircraft 
and parts manufacturing industry. This 
also is the third largest. U.S. exporting 
industry. 

These foreign acquisitions are an- 
nounced at a time when the domestic 
aircraft and aerospace industry is al- 
ready in an unhealthy state. Employ- 
ment in this industry during thé last 5 
years has dropped from 850,000 people 
to 650,000. 

The adverse economic effects of these 
purchases from abroad are clearly es- 
tablished in an editorial published in the 
July 25 issue of the Long Beach Inde- 
pendent, of Long Beach, Calif. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing this editorial in the Recorp at this 
point, 

THERE ARE 2,167,926,800 Reasons FOR BUYING 
Dovctas Jer 

There are at least 2,167,926,800 good rea- 
sons why we wholeheartedly endorse the Long 
Beach community campaign to get U.S. air- 
lines to purchase the Douglas DC-9 short- 
range jet rather than foreign competitive 
models, 

The above figure represents the total prime 
and subcontract dollar investment in 28 
American States if Douglas Aircraft Co. pro- 
duces and sells 400 aircraft in this class. 

But that figure represents a lot more than 
just dollars. It means jobs. It means an 
increase in balance-of-trade gold payments 
into this country. It means providing money 
for workers who are potential customers of 
the airlines concerned. It means a better 
national defense posture for the United 
States by helping keep the aerospace indus- 
try alive. It means tax revenues for State, 
local, and national government. It means 
income to small businesses. It means a 
healthy economic condition for an important 
segment of the Nation's third largest indus- 
try. In a selfish vein, it means prosperity 
rather than depression for Long Beach— 
Douglas is our largest industry. 

If other U.S, airlines follow the example 
of American Airlines, Braniff Airways, and 
Mohawk Airlines in buying the British (one 
eleven) jet, the consequences to this country 
can be grave. 

It has been estimated that there will be 
a worldwide market for some 1,200 short- 
range jets (100 to 1,100 miles) within the next 
10 years. Conservatively Douglas hopes to 
sell some 400 of these aircraft—267 within 
the United States and 133 abroad, 

Best estimates developed by the Long Beach 
Chamber of Commerce, which with the city 
has been spearheading the local campaign, 
are that the sales of 133 aircraft abroad will 
increase our gold reserve by $700 million. 

Conversely, if Douglas had to drop the 
DC-9 program, U.S. airlines would have to 
buy at least 267 aircraft abroad for a direct 
gold outflow of $959 million. Thus the suc- 
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cess of the Douglas program will enhance our 
gold position by $1,659 million. 

The successful DC-9 program will provide 
directly and indirectly 73,000 jobs yearly for 
at least 8 years. In terms of Federal in- 
come tax this means revenue of $304 million. 
To the State of California it means a tax 
revenue of $84 million. 

Almost 6400 million in new business will 
be generated throughout the country for 
small businesses. The aircraft and parts in- 
dustry is third largest in the United States, 
following only the auto and steel rolling and 
finishing industries. It is the third largest 
U.S, exporting industry, following industrial 
machinery and grains. 

At the present time the aircraft and aero- 
space industry employs more than 650,000 
persons, but during the last 5 years more 
than 200,000 jobs have disappeared in the 
industry. 

California has a large and direct stake 
in the DC-9 program. It will mean the 
average employment of 19,000 workers tn the 
aircraft and parts industry here, including 
6,000 in Long Beach. Total new employ- 
ment in the State will reach 41,700, equiv- 
alent to 10 percent of the State’s unem- 
ployed. San Diego County would get 5,450 
new jobs and Los Angeles and Orange Coun- 
ties 34,825 new jobs. 

Estimates under a successful DC-9 pro- 
gram call for expenditures of from $900 mil- 
lion to $1.2 billion In California. 

It is difficult for us to be too critical of 
Braniff and Mohawk since they purchased 
the British plane before there was any as- 
surance that a comparable U.S. plane would 
be built. This is not true, however, of 
American Airlines, 

We certainly feel that private companies 
have the right of free choice of purchase. 
And it is true that all U.S. airlines are pri- 
vate companies. But it also should be 
pointed out that they are Government- 
franchised carriers, that the various com- 
panies receive monopolies or near monopolies 
on highly profitable routes and that almost 
all airlines in this country—including Amer- 
ican—were subsidized for many years by tax 
dollars. 

American at present recelves almost all 
of its income from U.S. citizens and from 
mall pay received from the U.S. Post Office 
Department. American's most profitable 
route, for example, is from Los Angeles to 
New York. Many of its customers on this 
route are employed in the huge aircraft in- 
dustry in this area. The company just re- 
cently added two special nonstop late night 
jet flights to carry mail on this route. 

We feel that the stand taken by city coun- 
ell and chamber of commerce and local la- 
bor unions is a proper one. Their pleas for 
intervention by President Kennedy, Gov- 
ernor Brown, and other State and Federal 
officials deserve thorough and complete study 
2 these men, and direct and forceful ac- 

ion. 

The points developed on this subject also 
deserve carefuly study by officials of all U.S. 
airlines. It is difficult to understand how 
these officials could study the above facts 
and then “bite the hand that feeds them” 
by turning away from the DC-9. 


The Late Honorable Hjalmar Nygaard 


SPEECH 
oF 
HON. JOHN J. RHODES 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, we are all sorrowful at the sad 
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and sudden passing of a colleague whom 
we liked and respected, HJALMAR NY- 
GAARD. None of us who knew and worked 
with him have anything but admiration 
for the kind of life he led and the kind 
of service which he gave to his country 
and to his district. HJALMAR was a man 
of kindness, integrity, and ability, and 
the Congress will suffer from his loss. 
I am grateful for the opportunity to 
have known him—I regret only that this 
privilege was for such a short period of 
time. 

My deepest sympathy goes to HJAL- 
mar’s family; I share, as we all do, in 
the sadness and loss which has come to 
them. 


Forum for Hypocrisy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor, I wish to 
include an editorial appearing in the 
Wall Street Journal on July 26. This 
editorial points up the dangers to the 
United States because of our membership 
in the United Nations. This country 
can well become subject to the whims 
and desires of a majority of members 
who are not interested in promoting 
peace, but rather war, as well as internal 
control of our affairs. 

The editorial follows: 

FORUM For Hypocrisy 

Many of the things wrong with the United 
Nations are capsuled in the demands of in- 
dependent African countries for strong ac- 
tion against Portugal and South Africa. 

The Security Council is currently enter- 
taining these arguments; the Africans would 
really like to get the two nations expelled 
from the U.N. but may settle for something 
like economic sanctions. It is not necessary 
to defend Portugal's cruelties in its African 
colonies or South Africa’s policy of apartheid 
in order to see the revealing light this whole 
business sheds on the world organization. 

One part of it is that the U.N. has become 
a forum for hypocrisy. There is always a 
certain amount of hypocrisy in diplomacy, 
we suppose, but the U.N. has elevated it to 
the level of sanctity. 

Item: The attack on Portugal and South 
Africa rests on the charge that their policies 
are threatening international peace. Of all 
the things they are doing, that certainly is 
not one of them, and everyone knows it. 
Yet the Security Council, including the 
United States, gravely agrees to listen to this 
nonsense, 

Item: Nkrumah of Ghana sends the Coun- 
cil a message saying he will be satisfied with 
nothing less than immediate independence 
for Portugal's African colonies. Such talk 
comes with poor grace from the Communist- 
lining dictator of a police-state; Ghana-style 
independence would hardly rate as an im- 
provement for any colony. 

Naturally all this provides the Soviets with 
wonderful opportunities for propaganda, and 
the U.N. has certainly become a forum for 
that, too. The Soviet representative could 
handly wait to applaud Nkrumah's senti- 
ments, denounce Portugal and its allies (the 
United States) and propose a worldwide boy- 
cott of Portugal. 
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More serious are the implications of any 
U.N. action—indeed, even the present dis- 
cussion of it—against these countries. For 
what is proposed is simply meddling in na- 
tions" internal affairs, something the U.N. is 
not supposed to do and most emphatically 
should not be doing. Im the case of South 
Africa it’s not even a question of colonies 
but strictly of policies within a sovereign 
nation. 

On that precedent, what is to preyent the 
U.N. from acting against the United States? 
It could easily seize the pretext that this 
country is not moving fast enough on de- 
segregation and hence, by U.N. logic, threat- 
ening the peace, The answer is that there 
is nothing in the world to prevent it. But 
such a possibility does not seem to disturb 
the U.N.’s American fans, including the 
U.S. Government. 

These various anomalies stem from a cen- 
tral difficulty, which is also a form of hypoc- 
risy or else of stunning naivete: The assump- 
tion that a large collection of nations would 
in fact work together in harmony to guar- 
antee world peace, The inclusion of the 
Soviet Union is alone enough to explode that 
notion, but there are a good many other na- 
tions as well which have no desire to get 
along with each other or with us. 

Because of this fundamental philosophical 
error, it is not surprising to see the peace 
organization waging war to suppress an in- 
dependence effort, as in Katanga, or aiding 
our enemies, as in Cuba, or now talking of 
interfering in internal affairs. No amount 
of praise of the U.N. can alter the fact that 
it is founded on a delusion. 

Those who are more realistic about the 
U.N. say that, for all its faults, it still has 
some diplomatic and other uses. Probably 
it does. But it is certainly not encouraging 
that impression by lending itself to this wit- 
less exercise in the Security Council. And 
we think the U.S. Ambassador to the U.N. 
ought to call that performance by its right 
name, 


The Late Honorable John H. Folger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day last my distinguished colleague and 
the able Representative of the Fifth Dis- 
trict of North Carolina in this body, 
RALPH Scorr, called attention in appro- 
priate language to the passing into the 
Great Beyond of our former colleague 
from that district, the Honorable John 
Hamlin Folger. Unfortunately, I was 
engaged in other duties at that moment 
and was thereby denied the opportunity 
to join with my friend, RALPH Scorr, in 
paying tribute to the memory of this 
great son of North Carolina. I have 
particularly regretted this because it was 
my pleasure to have served in the House 
during the 1940’s when the late John 
Folger represented the district now so 
ably and well represented by Congress- 
man Scorr. 

John Folger made his mark and im- 
pression upon the Nation’s House of 
Representatives in his comparatively 
brief service here. I recall that he was 
rated among the great advocates of 
causes he espoused. Possessed of splen- 
did oratorical talent, he was most im- 
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pressive in the well of this House on the 
occasions that he felt it his duty to 
“speak his piece.” 

Quict and deliberative generally, he 
never hesitated to speak out in behalf 
of the causes that he thought were in 
the best interest of his State and Nation. 

I should like, Mr. Speaker, to associ- 
ate myself with the remarks of tribute 
paid to our former colleague by my col- 
league, Rauh Scorr, and others who 
extolled his memory. And, I join with 
them in expressing my deepest sympathy 
to his widow and other survivors. 


Improvements in the Publication of 
Federal Statutes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 
HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, several 
months ago I had occasion to call to the 
attention of the House, the valuable in- 
novation made, with the cooperation of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, by the 
General Services Administration, Na- 
tional Archives and Records Service, Of- 
fice of the Federal Register, in providing 
a legislative history as part of the first 
publication of each law enacted by the 
Congress. This is only one of a number 
of improvements made in recent years 
in the publication of the slip-laws and 
the statutes at large. 

The publication of the laws is, of 
course, a matter of the most intimate 
concern of every Member, and improve- 
ments in the presentation of the product 
of congressional action is of great inter- 
est to us, 

There is a most informative article in 
the July 1963 issue of the American Bar 
Association Journal on this subject, 
written by Dr. Charles J. Zinn, the law 
revision counsel of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, which should be read by 
everyone who has to use the laws as pub- 
lished in slip-law form or in the Statutes 
at Large. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I- 


include the article from the American 
Bar Association Journal in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 
IMPROVEMENTS IN THE PUBLICATION OF 
FEDERAL STATUTES 


(By Charles J. Zinn, Law Revision Counsel, 
Committee on the Judiclary, U.S, House 
of Representatives) 

(Norx.—Federal statutory law is of ever- 
increasing importance to the general prac- 
titioner as well as the specialist. In the 
following pages, Dr. Zinn, a frequent con- 
tributor to this department, describes cer- 
tain improvements in the publication of 
Federal statutes which will assist lawyers in 
identifying the laws passed by the Congress 
and in determining their legislative history.) 

A law, to the philosophers, is 
à rule of conduct (1) dictated by reason, 
(2) enacted by competent authority, (3) 
Prescribing or forbidding some action in the 
light of the common good and (4) made 
known to those who are to be bound thereby. 
It is with the last element of that defini- 
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tion, the promulgation or publication of the 
law as it relates to the statutes enacted by 
the Congress of the United States, that we 
are here concerned. Obviously, a secret 
statute can haye no application to an un- 
aware and unsuspecting public. Such ap- 
plication, according to Thomas Aquinas, is 
made by its being made known to them by 
promulgation. Publication is the sina qua 
non of the aphorism that every man is pre- 
sumed to know the law of the land. The 
ancient Romans, from whom we seem to 
have borrowed more than a few of our prin- 
ciples of legislation, clearly recognized the 
necessity for publication by their require- 
ment that the law be posted in a public 
square where it could be easily read from 
the ground. 

In the case of the laws enacted by the 
Congress there is no formal promulgation 
in an official gazette comparable to that in 
many other countries throughout the world. 
Laws are effective generally upon the date of 
approval even though they are not officially 
published for several days thereafter. The 
requirement of publication is satisfied in 
the first instance by the publication of the 
law in pamphlet form—popularly called a 
slip law—which becomes available within 
2 or 3 days after the approval of the law. 
This publication is prepared by the General 
Services Administration, National Archives 
and Records Service, Office of Federal Regis- 
ter. That office, which seems to be ever on 
the alert to enhance the value of its pub- 
Ucatlon, is to be warmly commended for a 
number of notable improvements made in 
recent years, with the cooperation of the 
Joint Committee on Printing, in the publica- 
tion of the slip laws. 

NUMBERING OF LAWS 


Obviously, there must be some systematic 
method to identify the various laws enacted 
during a Congress. Reference to the date 
of enactment or to a short title or unofficial 
popular name is not enough. Traditionally 
this has been accomplished by a numbering 
system. Twenty-five years ago there was a 
dual numbering system, depending upon 
whether the statute originated in the form 
of a bill or as a joint resolution. Accordingly, 
there were two divisions, namely, “public 
laws“ numbered consecutively through the 
entire Congress (2 years), and public rešo- 
lutions” with an independent consecutive 
numbering through the Congress. In addi- 
tion, all statutes were given consecutive 
chapter“ numbers, regardless of whether 
they were public laws or public resolutions, 
starting with number 1“ at the beginning 
of each session of the Congress! In 1941, 
the Statutes Branch of the Department of 
State abolished the distinction in number- 
ing between public laws and public reso- 
lutions since both are acts of Congress and 
have the effect of law and designated both 
as “public laws“ but retained the chapter 
designation, 

To identify and cite a law precisely, it 
was necessary to state not only the public 
law number but to add a reference to the 
Congress that enacted it. For example, the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 was 
numbered Public Law 601, but since there 
was also a Public Law 601 in each of many 
Congresses before that time, a proper iden- 
tification required adding “of the 79th Con- 
gress" to the citation. Unfortunately, since 
the reference to the Congress was more 
often than not omitted through inadver- 
tence or ignorance, confusion inevitably re- 
sulted. In 1957, the National Archives and 
Records Service, to which’ the function of 
publishing the laws had in the meantime 
been transferred, eliminated the superfluous 


1 The chapter numbering also included pri- 
vate laws, which have an independent num- 


bering system beginning with Private Law 
No. 1, each Congress. 
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chapter numbering and insured preciseness 
by inserting in the law number a desig- 
nator identifying the Congress by which the 
law was enacted. For example, the first law 
was numbered 85-1.“ the second 85-2.“ 
and so forth, the prefix indicating the 85th 
Congress, thus curing the uncertainty that 
formerly existed. This system has been 
carried forward in each Congress since then, 
Incidentally, it may be hoped that such a 
numbering system will be extended to House 
and Senate reports and documents, if not 
to bills and resolutions as well, for quick 
and accurate reference. 


MARGINAL NOTES 


Much useful information is supplied in 
the form of marginal notes, both in the 
slip-laws and in the permanent bound vol- 
umes which are published with an index and 
other ancillaries after the close of the ses- 
sion. Since the slip-laws and the Statutes 
at Large are printed by photoelectric offset 
process from the original enrolled bill, it is 
possible to determine in advance on what 
page of the bound volume of the Statutes 
at Large a law will be found. Accordingly, 
each slip-law contains a marginal reference 
to that volume and page, so that a law may 
be referred to by a citation to the Statutes 
at Large even before the bound volume be- 
comes available. 

Furthermore, particularly in the case of 
amendments to existing laws that have been 
classified to the United States Code, there 
are marginal notes referring to the title and 
section of the code affected. In the case of 
internal references in the text to other laws, 
not only the United States Code reference 
but also the Statutes at Large reference is 
Supplied as a marginal vote. 

Since 1956, each individual volume of the 
Statutes at Large contains a valuable table, 
designated as the Table of Laws Affected,” 
showing what prior laws are affected by the 
laws set out in that volume. There is a 
5-year cumulative table covering the years 
1956-60 and it is planned to publish cumula- 
tions of the tables each 5 years in the fu- 
ture. This information is a most useful aid 
to the legal researcher in determining 
whether a statute has been affected by a 
later act of Congress. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


In recent years, when a provision of a law 
is found to be ambiguous, the Supreme Court 
and other courts have increasingly had re- 
course to one or another element of the leg- 
islative with the view of ascertain- 
ing the “legislative intent” of the Congress 
in enacting it. Lawyers and law librarians 
have struggled with inadequate guides to lo- 
cate the pertinent committee report or the 
debate in the House or Senate Chamber, 
Of course, the daily calendar of the House 
of Representatives contains a legislative his- 
tory of all bills and joint resolutions that 
have been reported in either body, but 
extremely few libraries and practically no 
private practitioners have access to the cal- 
endar. The bound volumes of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD contain valuable indexes and 
histories, but these, again, are avallable 
only to the fortunate few. Law librarians, 
moreoyer, are acutely aware of the deficien- 
cies of the average lawyer in the intelligent 
use of these sources, or even in knowing 
that they can be used for this purpose. 

At the beginning of the current session of 
the 88th Congress, the National Archives and 
Records Service has introduced an improve- 
ment in the slip laws that will be a boon 
to everyone who wishes to consult elements 
of the legislative history of a law. Fol- 
lowing the text of the law there is a guide 
to the legislative history, identifying the 


*See the interesting and informative ar- 
ticle by Elizabeth Finley, “Crystal Gazing: 
The Problem of Legislative History,” 45 
AB. A J. 1281; December 1959. 
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committee in each House that reported the 
bill, the report numbers and the volume of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp reporting the 
floor action in each House, together with the 
dates on which the bill was considered and 
passed by each House. For example, Public 
Law 88-1 contains the following addendum: 
“Legislative history: 


“House Report No. 35 (Appropriations 
Committee). 

“Senate Report No. 9 (Appropriations 
Committee). 


“CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 109: 
February 27, 1963, considered and passed 
House; March 4, 1963, considered and passed 
Senate.” 

The reason that page references to the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record are not supplied is 
that the pagination of the bound volumes 
of the Recor differs from that of the daily 
issues, and confusion might result, In any 
event, the reference to the date is adequate 
to locate the material in elther the daily 
issue or the bound volume, 

With the information thus provided, an 
individual who wishes to pursue his research 
into the legislative intent ls saved many 
hours of frustrating efforts to determine 
which committee had considered the pro- 
posal in each House and in locating the com- 
mittee reports, as well as in finding the de- 
bates in each chamber. He now has a valu- 
able guide to the essential elements of the 
legislative history. The one important ele- 
ment that is not mentioned is the printed 
transcript of committee hearings. Occasion- 
ally the printed transcripts of hearings are 
not available until after the law has been 
enacted. Furthermore, a cumbersome de- 
scription, incompatible with the conciseness 
of the guide set out in the slip-law, is often 
required to identify the particular hearing. 
Hearings are referred to in most instances 
by a lengthy descriptive title, or the title 
of a bill—or group of bills—or some other 
method that could not easily fit in the guide. 
It is to be hoped that through the auspices 
of the Joint Committee on Printing all com- 
mittees may be induced to adopt a uniform 
style of identifying hearings. The House of 
Representatives Committee on the Judiciary, 
along with several other committees, assigns 
serial numbers to the printed transcripts 
for quick and accurate reference. If such a 
system were adopted by all committees, the 
guide to the legislative history could easily 
be amplified to include those concise refer- 
ences. This would greatly assist the in- 
dividual in locating all the materials he 
would require in his research, If, as seems 
indicated, the guide to the legislative history 
will be set out In tabular form in the bound 
volumes of the Statutes at Large, a serial 
number method of referring to the printed 
transcript of the hearings can easily be ac- 
commodated, whereas a lengthy descriptive 
title does not lend itself to such treatment. 

With the ever-increasing importance of the 
Federal statutes all these improvements in 
their publication make the task of the lawyer 
and law librarian less onerous. The guide to 
legislative history itself will open entirely 
new vistas to the many lawyers who hereto- 
fore were at a complete loss in this area, 


Chicago’s Midway Airport 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I am extending my 


— — 
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remarks to include an editorial broad- 
cast over station WIND, by Ralph L. 
Atlass, vice president of WIND. 
The broadcast follows: J 
LET'S REVIVE MIDWAY 


There are several moves underway to re- 
vive Chicago's Midway Airport. There is, 
also, a concerted move to forbid the use of 
Midway to the new, smaller jet aircraft. 

This airport used to be the busiest in the 
world. The great populatoin increase in the 
surrounding area took place while the air- 
port was in use. Industry and retall trade 
was established in the area because of the 
employment at Midway and the traffic to 
and from it. 

O'Hare traffic has begun to approach the 
point where safety and time considerations 
require the use of a second airport. Pro- 
peller craft and the new smaller jets could 
use Midway. It would be virtually impossi- 
ble to find another piece of land of this size 
50 conveniently located. It would be waste- 
ful to duplicate the existing Midway facil- 
ities at great cost. Economics require the 
use of Midway for both the propeller crait 
and the new smaller jets. The commercial 
operators would be justified in refusing to 
return to Midway if they cannot use all of 
their equipment that the South Side airport 
is qualified to handle. 

Our sympathies are with the people who 
live near Midway and object to jet noise. We 
maintain that the greatest good for the 
greatest number should overrule these ob- 
jections. Our entire area would be benefited. 
Reactivation of Midway would mean reac{i- 
vation of that neighborhood. The use of 
Midway would make for more safety in air 
transportation, 


Independence of Dahomey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 1, the Republic of Dahomey will 
celebrate the third anniversary of her 
independence, and we wish to take this 
opportunity to send warm felicitations to 
His Excellency, the President of Da- 
homey, Hubert Maga; and His Excel- 
lency, the Dahomey Ambassador to the 
United States, Louis Ignacio Pinto. 

Dahomey is one of the smallest and 
most densely populated countries in West 
Africa. Its area covers no more than 
44,290 square miles, but it has an esti- 
mated population of over 1.7 million. 
Nonetheless, although small and over- 
populated, it has achieved considerable 
advancement toward the goals-of a mod- 
ern democratic state. Even prior to in- 
dependence Dahomey had the highest 
per capita school attendance of all the 
countries in French West Africa, and be- 
cause of the continuing emphasis on 
education Dahomey today has one of the 
most advanced and best educated popu- 
lations in Africa. Approximately 25 per- 
cent of the country’s entire budget is be- 
ing devoted to education. 

Dahomey is also coping realistically 
and successfully with its other develop- 
ment problems. The most crucial imme- 
diate problem is to expand the agricul- 
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tural economy sufficiently to meet the 
needs of the rapidly growing population; 
to this end Dahomey has instituted and 
is extending crop yield and quality im- 
provement projects. Efforts are also 
underway to expand trade, in particular 
to increase exports in order that Da- 
homey’s longstanding unfavorable trade 
balance might be redressed. Dahomey 
has a relatively good transportation sys- 
tem, and its port facilities have been im- 
proved since independence. A modern 
deepwater port at Cotonou, the capital, 
costing more than $21 million, is sched- 
uled to open sometime this year. It will 
hold four times the amount of traffic of 
the previously inadequate facilities. 

In the political sphere Dahomey has a 
responsible government willing to coop- 
erate with other countries on the African 
continent and in the world community. 
Executive power is held by a president 
elected for a 5-year term by universal 
suffrage, Legislative power belongs to a 
National Assembly, also elected by uni- 
versal suffrage every 5 years. Dahomey 
is one of the four countries which make 
up the Conseil de l’Entente, a West Afri- 
can cooperative association comprising a 
customs union and financial assistance 
fund; the four Entente countries also co- 
ordinate development plans and attempt 
to work out common policies in the fields 
of taxation, public administration, labor 
legislation, public works, and transpor- 
tation and communication. 

On the inter-African scene Dahomey 
has been a steadfast supporter of efforts 
toward inter-African unity. First it 
joined the other French-speaking Afri- 
can States in adopting the charter of 
African and Malagasy Union which pro- 
vided for the coordination of members’ 
foreign policy and the harmonization of 
economic and defense policy. Recently. 
at the Addis Ababa conference of inde- 
pendent African States it was one of the 
signers of a charter which for the first 
time provides for cooperation among all 
the African States, those in North Africa 
as well as those south of the Sahara. On 
a global scale, Dahomey became a mem- 
ber of the United Nations shortly after 
its accession to independence. Its votes 
in the United Nations have borne out its 
dedication to the goals of maintaining 
the peace and furthering economic and 
social development throughout the 
world. 

Thus, we salute you, President Maga, 
and your people for 3 years of praise- 
worthy accomplishments as an inde- 
pendent nation, both on the domestic 
scene and in the world community. 


Machines Will Replace Domestics 
as Well as Braceros 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, if Con- 
gress eliminates the bracero as a source 
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of supplemental labor for harvesting 
Crops at the crucial peak times, other 
harvesting methods must be devised or 
the crops will spoil. There never has 
been sufficient domestic labor to harvest 
Tow crop vegetables or strawberries. 
Supplemental labor was imported 80 
years before the bracero. 

Machines are one answer. Machines 
have always been a dread worry to farm- 
Workers. They take the jobs of the 
bracero and domestic alike. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby estimates that 
75 percent of their frozen peas were har- 
vested by machines in 1962, compared 
With less than 10 percent 5 years ago. 

A snap bean harvester can replace 100 
hand pickers. Sixty percent of the snap 
beans were harvested by machine last 
year compared with none in 1955. 

Even asparagus and tomatoes may be 
harvested by machines if an adequate 
Supply of hand harvesters is not available. 

Farmworkers displaced by machines 
Cannot obtain jobs in factories or other 
industries as can displaced miners, fac- 
tory, or railroad workers. They seldom 
have other skills. 

The machines which are developed to 
Teplace the bracero will displace the do- 
mestic also. With no more work on the 
farms, their last migration will be to 
the cities. I hope the cities have a job 
and a place for them. 

Union-forced mechanization of the 
Vegetable fields will have the same effect 
upon the employee that union-forced 
mechanization of the railroads and the 
Coalfields had upon those workers. It 
will eliminate jobs in the newly mech- 
&nized or automated industry and force 
the displaced employees into competi- 
tion with other low-skilled city workers 
Who need the competition least of all 
Workers. 

The skilled mechanic or machine 
Worker may find new and greater em- 
ployment related to the new farm ma- 
chinery developments. Union represent- 
atives of the skilled worker should have 
More consideration of the low-skilled 
Worker, More effort should be made to 

rove the status of the farmworker 
to eliminate him. 

The bracero program protects the do- 
Mestic farmworker. 


Indians Recognize Edmondson’s Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, another 
group of Indians in Oklahoma last week 
recognized the congressional service of 
dur colleague, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, the Honorable Ep EDMONDSON. 

At Chewey, in the heart of Cherokee 
Country, in Adair County, Congressman 

MONDSON was made an honorary mem- 
ber of the Seven Clans Society of the 
Cherokee Nation. 

The ceremonies, conducted before the 
Sacred fires of the society by Alex Smith 
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and other organization leaders with the 
assistance of Cherokee General Counsel 
Earl Boyd Pierce, honored the nearly 11 
years of Congressman EpMONDSON’S serv- 
ice as representative of Oklahoma's Sec- 
ond District. 

Other distinguished Oklahomans hon- 
ored in the same ceremonies included 
Area Director Virgil Harrington of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, a former con- 
stituent of mine who has an outstand- 
ing record in the Department of Interior, 
and District Judge E. G. Carroll of Okla- 
homa, one of our State’s most distin- 
guished trial judges. 

The recognition of Congressman 
Epmonpson’s service to the Indians is a 
logical result of his able service on the 
Subcommittee on Indian Affairs of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

As ranking Democratic member of 
the Indian Affairs Subcommittee, Ep 
Epmonpson has won the commendation 
of many tribes and leaders of the Na- 
tional Congress of American Indians for 
his consistent support of measures to 
improve Indian health, educational and 
employment opportunities. 

In 1956, the Otoe-Missouria Tribe con- 
ferred honorary membership upon our 
colleague and named him Chief Cha- 
Doe-Ye-Na, or Little Buffalo. 

In 1960, the Quapaws made him hon- 
orary chief with the name of Gah-Ne- 
Tunga, or Big Thunder, 

Outside Oklahoma, as well as at home, 
Indian leaders have acknowledged the 
role of Ep EpMonpson as an able cham- 
pion of Indian progress. 

The tribal chairman of the Menomi- 
nees expressed that tribe’s appreciation 
in 1960 and wrote, “We know now why 
the Indians of Oklahoma evaluate your 
service so highly.” 

A top executive of the National Con- 
gress of American Indians appropriately 
referred to Congressman EpMONDSON as 
“one of the best friends the Indians have 
in Congress.” 

In this body, where almost every week 
produces some new legislation or matter 
where Indian rights are involved, it is 
good to have in our midst an able and 
conscientious student of Indian history 
and problems, with the ability and dedi- 
cation of ED EDMONDSON., 

It is also good to note that the Indian 
people are aware of his service and 
appreciate it, and we congratulate our 
colleague upon the honor just conferred 
upon him, 


Needed: A New Immigration Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
revision of our arbitrary and discrimina- 
tory immigration law is long overdue. 
The President's proposals look toward 
the construction of a humane and sound 
immigration policy. I have cosponsored 
this legislation by introducing H.R. 7740. 
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The New York Times, in a splendid edi- 
torial on July 25, 1963, pointed out the 
inequity of our present laws and urged 
adoption of the President's recommen- 
dations. I hope my colleagues will read 
the following editorial: 


A New IMMIGRATION Law 


Five years ago a Senator named Kennedy 
wrote a pamphlet the theme of which was 
summed up in its title, “A Nation of Immi- 
grants.” 

As so many others have done before and 
since, he pointed out that the post-World 
War I immigration law was discriminatory 
because of its national origins quota system, 
whose only test was whether or not an im- 
migrant was born in the right place. And 
then he concluded: “The most serious defect 
in the present law is not that it is restrictive 
but that many of the restrictions are based 
on false and unjust premises.” 

President Kennedy strongly supported his 
own long-held views on immigration this 
week. His message to Congress calling for 
abolition of the quota system within 5 
years would not let down the bars completely, 
but it would break the pattern of inconsis- 
tency that has limited tion from 
southern Europe and Asia, Eventually 165,- 
000 persons from all countries would be able 
to come here annually—not a very formida- 
ble total in a nation nearing the 200 million 
mark. 

These new arrivals would be selected on 
the basis of a new set of immigration rules 
deriving primarily from this country's needs 
for skill and talent and also from a desire 
to serve compassionate ends by facilitating 
the reunion of separated families. In prac- 
tice, as the President points out, the pres- 
ent system results in much needless hard- 
ship because some of the nations most 
generously favored with quotas have few 
would-be immigrants, while other nations 
with vast numbers of potential immigrants 
have smaller quotas. About 60,000 quota 
numbers are thus wasted each year, while 
tens of thousands from less favored lands 
must wait and wait. 

The President's proposed changes in an 
immigration law that is still based on the 
1920 census would go far to remove the worst 
of its inequities. Under the present system 
of priorities, people who come from the lands 
where Galileo, Copernicus, and Confucius 
were born are not considered equal to those 
from the lands which produced Shakespeare 
and Heinrich Heine. This is senseless rea- 
soning, but so is the quota system. 

The diversity of America’s population is 
one of its strengths. ts from 
everywhere conquered this vast country, 
created its riches, contributed to its Armed 
Forces in war and peace. Today we know 
that each immigrant’s worth is best Judged 
by personal qualities and skills, not by group 
stereotypes, Adoption of the President's wise 
recommendations would be an act of justice 
and wisdom, as well as evidence that we fully 
understand the true nature of the changed 
world—now grown so small—in which all 
humanity lives. 


Americans Want Wilderness Preserved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, several 
newspapers and many individual letter- 
writers in my district have urged the pas- 
sage of a wilderness bill to preserve some 
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minute fraction of our country as a wil- 
derness museum for study by future 
generations. 

Considering the small area of land in- 
volved—less than 8 percent of our total 
national forest area—Congress should 
back this idea in a bipartisan effort be- 
fore even this 8 percent vanishes forever. 

The following editorial is from the 
Quincy (II.) Herald-Whig, June 28, 
1963: 

WILDERNESS BILL 

AUS. Senate bill with a tiny number, S. 4, 
has been adopted by the Senate, but now 
faces a much tougher route through the 
House. It is popularly called the wilderness 
bill, and it would preserve for future gen- 
erations millions of acres of Government 
lands in their natural wilderness State. 

Conservationists throughout the Nation 
have been working for the bill's passage since 
its introduction. But it has been opposed 
strongly by interests which obviously have 
an eye on possible profit that can be made 
from timbering, mining, and other exploita- 
tion. Such opposition bogged the measure 
down in the house after it passed the Senate 
in 1961. 

That there seems to be a bit more hope for 
the bill this year Is based in part on facts 
that have become better known through hear- 
ings that have been held, and a resultant re- 
port to the Senate by its Interior Department 
committee, The report hopefully notes in- 
creased understanding and agreement.” 

that the bill would “sterilize,” 
“quarantine” or lock up“ a vast area as 
claimed by opponents have been pretty clear- 
ly refuted, it seems from a study of sections 
of the Senate Interior Committee report. 

The principal effect on mining, according 
to the report, is that 14.3 million acres of 
national forest areas would be removed from 
rights now available under the mining law. 
But, it is pointed out, if minerals are found 
and the President finds mining would be for 
greater public good than preservation of 
wilderness, he is empowered to authorize 

And Congress can at any time 
remove areas from the wilderness system. 

Similarly, the committee report states the 
less than 15 million acres of national forests 
involyed represent only 8 percent of total 
national forest area. And currently, it is 
claimed, more timber is being offered for 
harvest in national forests than lumber men 
are using. Applying modern reforestation 
methods to more than 52 million acres need- 
ing it would produce a better timber supply, 
it is reported, i 

Whether the wilderness bill, S. 4, will make 
it this time depends upon how much atten- 
tion can be gained for the proposal, in the 
welter of other problems facing the House. 
But the Nation's conservationists are making 
a determined effort. Most Americans, we 
believe, hope they will win. 


Is Nixon Building Up for 1964 or Maybe 
1968? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the following editorial, written by one 
of America’s most able editors, John S. 
Knight, will be of interest to the Mem- 
bers of Congress: 
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[From the Akron Beacon Journal, July 28, 
1963] 

Is Nixon Bunde Ur ron 1964 on MAYBE 
1968? 


For a man who said last year that he was 
through with politics, former Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon ts creating the impression 
that he may have changed his mind. 

In the past month Nixon has been travel- 
ing in Europe and getting a good press. His 
recent foray into East Berlin and subsequent 
observations hit many a front page already 
crowded with news of civil rights, the rail- 
road dispute, and the trials and tribulations 
of one Christine Keeler. 

Now the Nixon family—Dick, Pat, and 
daughters Patricia and Julie—may have only 
been enjoying a European vacation. Never- 
theless, the 1960 Republican presidential 
candidate was not exactly avoiding reporters 
on his holiday. 

My. understanding was that Nixon, follow- 
ing last year’s California defeat, intended to 
settle down in New York and practice law. 

At least, that is what the man said, Of 
course, there remained the small problem of 
passing the bar exams but a little boning 
up under the midnight oll ought to take care 
of that detall, 

The Nixons bought an apartment near the 
Rockefellers in preparation for a private 
career. But when have they been in it? And 
what services is Nixon performing for his 
new employers? 

Of course, none of this is any of my busi- 
ness. But, like everyone else, I'm curious. 
ADVICE IN 1961 WENT UNHEEDED 

In what the late Frank Kent used to call 
“the great game of politics,” some strange 
cards are dealt to the players, 

My memory book shows that in 1961, a 
confidante of Nixon's telephoned me to in- 
quire what I thought of Dick's running for 
Governor of California against Pat“ Brown. 

I told the gentleman that it would be a 
mistake on two counts—one, that there was 
no certainty that Nixon could beat Brown, 
and secondly, that if he did, a Democratic 
legislature would block any program ad- 
vanced by a GOP Governor. 

My suggestion was that Dick Nixon prac- 
tice law, do some writing and make a few 
speeches on carefully selected occasions. I 
said further that such a course would give 
Nixon sufficient exposure to keep his name 
before the public while awaiting future 
political developments. 

But Nixon, under strong urging by his 
major 1960 campaign contributors, decided 
to make the California race in which he got 
clobbered by Brown and took his defeat in 


grace. 

Now let us assume for the moment that 
Nixon had followed my advice which is al- 
ways freely given and seldom followed. 

Here are Rockefeller and GOLDWATER at 
two extremes of the Republican political 
spectrum. Rocky“ is backed by the power- 
ful eastern wing of the party, but is unpopu- 
lar in the South and Midwest. Bazry is well 
liked by the conservatives and 1s strong in 
the areas where Rockefeller is weak. 

The result. is a divided party, and the 
breach will widen as the months roll by. At 
this stage, the probability is that neither of 
the leading candidates will get the nomina- 
tion which may go to some dark horse such 
as Senator THRUSTON Morton, of Kentucky. 

But had Nixon been content to bide his 
time and not risk the ill-fated California 
adventure, he would today be the one candi- 
date upon whom a majority of the Republi- 
can delegates could agree. 

For Nixon is neither too far to the right 
nor to the left to command support from all 
elements of the Republican Party. 

So one fateful decision, probably taken 
against his own judgment, eliminated Dick 
Nixon as the favored 1964 Presidential 
nominee. 
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Of course, Nixon must still be counted as 
a possibility. A strife-torn party with a 
deadlocked convention may find him the 
best compromise candidate. But what he 
could have had for the asking is no longer 
within his grasp. 

There are those who say that Dick Nixon 
Is really looking ahead to 1968. This could 
well be the case. 

The only thing of which I am quite cer- 
tain is that Nixon is not out of politics and 
that he will again run for public office. He 
is an able man who enjoys political life. 

When the time is right or duty calls, Nixon 
will be available. 


All Americans Will Be the Victims if Law 
and Order Break Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Kennedy must be charged with full re- 
sponsibility for any violence which re- 
sults from the ill-advised march on 
Washington which he so enthusiastically 
reports. As the Chief Executive he has 
put the whole power and prestige of his 
Office behind the encouragement of the 
demonstration instead of appealing to 
reason and urging that the tried and 
tested methods of public persuasion in 
keeping with American traditions be 
followed. 

The Negro leaders who have forsaken 
American traditions to foment riots and 
mob violence in the streets will suffer, 
along with all the rest of us, if the dis- 
regard for law and order becomes the 
rule in America as well it may. 

The following editorial by David Law- 
rence, What's Become of ‘Law and Or- 
der’?,” in the current issue of U.S. News 
& World Report, should make good read- 
ing for the President, those who are agi- 
tating the mobs, and for all Americans 
who still believe in the rule of law, in 
American justice, in the basic traditions 
of our land: 

Wat's BECOME or “LAW AND ORDER”? 
(By David Lawrence) 

We pride ourselves on being a Nation gov- 
erned by law. We boast of a society based 
on order—preserved by the volition of the 
citizenry or, if necessary, by force of law. 

Yet we see minority groups today pretend- 
ing that they cannot express their will ef- 
fectively except through marches in the 
streets or “lie-down” and “sit-in” demon- 
strations which interfere with motor traffic 
or the carrying on of private business. 

What has become of our famed system of 
communication for the expression of ideas 
on controversial questions—through the 
press, through television, through radio, in 
meeting halls and auditoriums, and even in 
the pulpits? Have all these facilities been 
unavailable to minority groups? 

Why have so many clergymen, Negro and 
white, forsaken the pulpit and the spiritual 
way of inculcating ideas of justice and 
morality? One minister, a white man of 
prominence, who was himself arrested as a 
participant in a demonstration, told a con- 
gressional committee the other day that 
everything was peaceful until the counter 
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demonstrators arrived on the scene. But 
isn't it natural that counter demonstrators 
should want to express themselves, too? 

Church organizations have passed reso- 
lutions and individual ministers have 
Preached sermons on civil rights. The Negro 
has not been without champions in every 
Walk of life. Why, therefore, have so many 
Negro ministers become the active leaders 
and managers of street demonstrations that 
have resulted in disturbance of the peace, 
arrests, bloodshed, and death? 

Do the Negro ministers—those who on 
Sundays encourage the members of their 
congregations to participate in the marches— 
Teally feel that people of other races cannot 
be impressed with the merits of their cause 
except through so-called “non-violent dem- 
Onstrations” which so often lead to violence? 

The dangers of the course which certain 
Negro leaders have adopted must in due time 
become apparent. If the only way to get 
attention for any cause is to organize pro- 
Vocative demonstrations, what lesson does 
this teach to a nation which believes in a 
government of “law and order“? Will not 
Other groups of citizens, intent on attaining 
their objectives, be encouraged to adopt sim- 
Uar tactics? 

The coming demonstration on the streets 
Of Washington itself, it is estimated, will 
Consist of at least 100,000 Negroes. Whether 
the Capitol grounds themselves are invaded 
is irrelevant. If the President continues to 
acquiesce in such stunt tactics, the time will 
dome when the mob spirit will replace or- 
derly assembly and discourage reliance on 
Our system of free communication—the 
Media of printed and spoken words. 

Why can't the demonstrators gather in big 
Stadiums and listen to an exposition of views 
by their leaders? Are we approaching the 
day when in democratic America the slogan 
‘law and order” is to be shunted aside with 
& dishonest rationalization that to disturb 
the peace is the only way to secure redress 
ot grievances? 

We hear the cry: “But we've waited a 

undred years, we can't walt any longer!“ 

Yet what happened in those hundred 
Years? Was there no Congress or Supreme 
Court in session to proclaim “the law of 
the land” in the usual manner? Was any- 
One prevented from challenging the laws 
Or the court decisions in a formal way 
through the judicial or legislative processes 
established by our Constitution? Was there 
in those decades no discussion in the press 
and no public debate on the principles in- 
volved in the racial controversy? Would 
the ruling in the 1954 desegregation deci- 
Sions of the Supreme Court have been 
achieved earlier if Negro demonstrations 
had been organized and many participants 
had been arrested for disturbing the peace? 

Government is, in fact, a system developed 
by evolution. We believe in rule by the 
Majority. The minds and hearts of a ma- 
jority, however, cannot be won by disregard- 

the fundamental precepts of government 
Itself—that “law and order“ must be pre- 
Served while the facilities of debate and law- 
Tul communication are made available to all 
Citizens, no matter how unpopular their 
Causes may be. 

But constitutional guarantees become 
Worthless if the process of “law and order“ 
is forsaken and we substitute the pressures 
sae mob in the precints of government 
x President Kennedy, the elected spokesman 

t the people, has failed to deplore or dis- 
Waruge the coming demonstration in 

ashington. He must, therefore, bear re- 
SPonsibility for any disturbance that may 
ensue, And the people who want “law and 
Order” may find they have no other recourse 

t to express at the polls in 1964 a protest 
Against the coercion of our legislative or 
®Xecutive process by street mobs. 
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Senator Keating Honored by Assembly 
of Captive European Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, Cap- 
tive Nations Week was observed the week 
of July 14-20 to focus worldwide atten- 
tion upon the imperialistic policies of 
the Soviet Union in subjugating and op- 
pressing the peoples of more than two 
dozen nations throughout the world. 
During their observance we gave reas- 
surance to these captive peoples that the 
free world has not forgotten them and 
pledges its efforts to restore liberty and 
justice to their nations. 

One of the highlights of the week was 
the program conducted by the Assembly 
of Captive European Nations at the Na- 
tional Press Club on July 17. On that 
occasion the assembly honored U.S. Sen- 
ator KENNETH B. KEATING, of New York, 
and other outstanding leaders for their 
stanch support of the cause of the cap- 
tive nations. 

Senator Krarixd delivered an incisive 
address concerning our policy toward the 
captive nations and their Communist op- 
pressors, and I request unanimous con- 
sent to have Senator Keating’s remarks 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for the consideration of my colleagues 
and the Nation. 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR KEATING AT CAPTIVE 

NATIONS WEEK DINNER, JULY 17, 1963 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, it is a privilege for me to be 
here to join with you in commemorating the 
fifth annual observance of Captive Nations 
Week. 

I am especially pleased to see my good 
friend, Senator Dopp, here today. Some of 
you may have heard that Tom and I recently 
received a very high honor from Moscow. 
When the Kremlin issued a directive a few 
weeks ago ordering a worldwide purge of 
outspoken anti-Communists, the two of us 
were singled out for special attention. One 
might say that we made the top of the Com- 
munist hate parade. 

Fortunately, this is one of those occasions 
when it's nice to be unpopular. It’s quite 
heartening, as a matter of fact, for a Senator 
to know that his words and actions are not 
to the liking of the Soviet hierarchy. 

This unexpected testimonial from Moscow 
was prompted in no small measure, I am 
sure, by our strong support of, and partici- 
pation in, the annual observance of Captive 
Nations Week. Mr. Khrushchev and his chief 
lieutenants are terribly touchy about this 
subject—and I don’t blame them. 

It's understandable that they would pre- 
fer to have the world forget their suppres- 
sion of national independence throughout 
the Red empire in defiance of solemn treaties 
and agreements. 

I am sure they want the world to forget 
the anguished cries for freedom that were 
heard in East Germany in 1952 and again 
in Poland in 1956. I am certain they don’t 
want the world to remember the roar of 
Russians tanks patrolling the blood- 
drenched streets of Budapest. 

These cold, hard facts, brought to the sur- 
face during Captive Nations Week, give le 
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to the twisted distortions of the Red props- 
ganda machine. And so, as we recommit 
ourselves today to supporting the just as- 
pirations of the people of the captive na- 
tions, let us hope that our message travels 
far and wide alerting the whole world that 
we are here giving national recognition to 
Communist perfidy, duplicity, and tyranny. 

Unfortunately, as we commemorate this 
fifth anniversary of Captive Nations Week, 
there is a disquieting note in the alr—one 
which has me greatly disturbed. 

It occurs to me that this year's observance 
has been greeted with something less than 
enthusiasm by our national policymakers. 
The weak wording of the proclamation, and 
the lack of attendant publicity and pro- 
motion in connection with the observance 
leaves me both puzzled and dismayed. 

To my mind, a token observance of Captive 
Nations Week—one lacking enthusiasm and 
inspiration—would be worse than haying 
no official observance at all. 

Downgrading of the event, year after year, 
by this country's leading spokesmen will 
doubtless force a diminution of its import- 
ance to Americans, For the obseryance to be 
truly meaningful and truly national in scope, 
our Government must be more purposeful 
in its display of enthusiasm in the future. 

I am disturbed also by some of the new 
language that is cropping up in our foreign 
policy statements. In recent weeks, the 
word “accommodation” has been given a new 
measure of respectability—and I don't mean 
the reference to public accommodations in 
the civil rights bill. 

We have heard reference to our helping to 
make the world “safe for diversity.” We 
have heard the contention advanced that 
the Soviet Union has a “deep interest in a 
just and genuine peace.” 

I shudder to think of how such policy 
statements are received by the victims of 
Communist oppression behind the Iron 
Curtain. Do these prisoners think their 
jailers have a deep interest in a just and 
genuine peace? Do they want the world safe 
for the kind of diversity that has them in 
bondage? Do they appreciate the new- 
found fashionableness of the word accom- 
modation“? I hardly think so. 

And what about the response of the op- 
pressors themselves? Are they moved by this 
new language into mending their ways? On 
the contrary, they are encouraged at least 
to continue—and perhaps intensify—their 
old ways of conquest. 

Khruschchev's reaction was typical. He 
viewed the new approach as an indication 
that we are losing, confidence in our own 
strength, 

It is significant that he made an immediate 
reference to Western because this 
is one commodity he understands and re- 
spects. 

Whether translated in terms of military 
might or national determination, our 
strength has always been the roadblock bar- 
ring his path to world domination. For this 
reason, perhaps his comment was more of a 
wish than a thought. 

However, regardless of his motivation, we 
must never allow the notion that we are los- 
ing confidence in our own strength. We need 
not constantly fiex our military muscle to 
convince the world of our power. We need 
only to conduct ourselves in a manner be- 
fitting the strongest nation on the face of the 
earth. 

In our zeal for constructive negotiation, we 
must never allow ourselves to be bullied into 
a posture of accommodation. 

And in our desire to protect those who en- 
joy freedom in the world, we must never 
turn our backs on those from whom freedom 
has been wrenched by the forces of com- 
munlsm. 
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While capitalizing on our own strength, we 
should be mindful of the Red empire's grow- 
ing weaknesses. 

We have already seen the signs of discon- 
tent in the Sino-Soviet world. An ideologi- 
cal split is threatening to turn warlord 
against warlord. Russia's technological ad- 
vances have extracted a high price from the 
Russian people in terms of material neces- 
sities. Collectivized agriculture has fatled, 
resulting in widespread hunger throughout 


the Red domain. 
Finally, the innate desire of God's crea- 


tures to forge their own futures and control 
their own destinies must be reckoned with. 
Surely a paramount weakness is the still- 
burning desire of the captive peoples be- 
hind the Iron Curtain to throw off the yoke 
of tyranny they now bear, In any crisis, 
these suppressed peoples will not be loyal 
supporters of Communist aggression. In- 
stead they will seize upon the opportunity of 
international turmoil to rebel against their 
captors and aline themselves with the forces 
of freedom. 

In light of these festering weaknesses, 
I view this year's observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week as a golden opportunity for this 
country’s leaders to strengthen the spirit of 
our enslayed brethren behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and to bolster their faith in our 
resoluteness. 

We must demonstrate this week and 
throughout the ensuing weeks—that we are 
not only strong and determined but that 
we recognize our unqualified commitment to 
work for their eventual liberation. 

This week, representatives of the United 
States, Britain, and Soviet Russia are meet- 
ing to discuss the possibility of a nuclear 
test-ban treaty. 

This is a thoroughly worthwhile effort, 
which I believe has the support of the great 
majority of the American people. A ban on 
atmospheric nuclear testing is important to 
the whole world. 

At the same time, there is reason to be- 
Heye that Russia may seek a package agree- 
ment, couping a valuable test-ban treaty 
with a nonaggression pledge between the 
NATO countries and the Warsaw Pact na- 
tions. 

This would be an obvious attempt by 
Khrushchey to force the West into a disas- 
trous acceptance of the status quo in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe. 

Whether or not any formal agreement 18 
entered into, the mere participation by the 
West in serious discussions of such a pledge 
would be inexcusable. 

Anything short of an outright refusal to 
discuss the proposal might well be consid- 
ered by the captive peoples as a sellout. 

We have absolutely nothing to gain by 
consideration of such a nonaggression 
pledge. We know from the lessons of his- 
tory that agreements in the hands of Com- 
munists are valueless. And if the mere 
signing of a document constitute a guaran- 
tee, then the charter of the United Nations 
should be guarantee enough. 

On the other hand, we have much to lose 
in this connection. Such discussions would 
build a wave of disrespect in the free world 
and discouragement in the slaye world. 

The only answer to a NATO-Warsaw non- 
aggression proposal is to stand firmly on the 
historic position that any and all pledges 
of this nature must come after, and not be- 
fore, the granting of the right of self-deter- 
mination to the peoples of the captive na- 
tions. Until this happens, we shall not dig- 
nify these totalitarian satellite regimes by 
the slightest hint that we might enter Into 
a deal with them. 

Standing fast on these principles, we must 
continue to identify ourselves not with the 
torturers but with the tortured; not with the 
ruthless, self-imposed rulers but with the 
unwilling subjects and their desire to re- 
cover the right of free choice in their own 
internal affairs.. 
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I stand before you as one who staunchly 
believes this right of free choice will be re- 
covered. It will not happen overnight, but 
it will happen. 

And while the people of the United States 
continue to pray for—and work toward—this 
goal, let us not lower our standards, let us 
not settle for a world free for diversity, but 
rather for a world free for all men. 


The ICC Plan Is Not the Answer to the 
Railroad Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I pointed out that the President's 
plan to give the railroad featherbed dis- 
pute to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ignored the basic problem which 
was the economic plight of our Nation’s 
rail systems. The approach suggested 
by the President could leave the basic 
problem of putting into effect reasonable 
economics in labor costs up in the air 
for a long as 6 years. Even if the ICC 
acts with unusual speed, there is no guar- 
antee that after 2 years an additional pe- 
riod will not be needed. 

These same facts have been elaborated 
upon by a number of editorials and ar- 
ticles, three of which I include after my 
remarks. ‘The first is an editorial in the 
Hackensack, N.J. daily paper, the Record 
of July 26,1963. As a spokesman for the 
heavily commuter populated county of 
Bergen, the Record’s words should be 
given due consideration. In essence, the 
editorial finds the ICC to be an inap- 
propriate vehicle for solving the crisis. 
Pointing out the dangers of any type of 
compulsory arbitration to both sides of 
the controversy, by whatever name you 
may call it, the Record nevertheless sug- 
gests that some sort of administrative 
court of arbitration may be necessary. 
This is a suggestion that deserves closer 
study. 

The second editorial appeared in the 
New York Times of July 26, 1963, and 
also questions whether the slow-moving 
ICC is the appropriate agent to settle the 
dispute. Again, the fact of a possible 4- 
year freeze on wages is noted, and the 
disregard for the Presidential study com- 
mission’s views is also discussed. Of 
great importance is the point that I have 
been trying to bring home to this body; 
namely that Congress now has the 
breathing space to consider an adequate 
solution, not just the Presidential sug- 
gestion. 

Finally, one of New Jersey's commuter 
railroads, the Jersey Central, in its Aug- 
ust edition of the Commuter's Almanac 
stresses again the need.for an examina- 
tion of the problem in the light of the 
financial plight of the railroads. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Hackensack (NJ.) Record, July 
26, 1963] 
No Jon von THE BUREAUCRAT 

The more the administration's witnesses 

tell the hurrying congressional committees 
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about Mr. Kennedy’s legislation imposing on 
railroad labor and management compulsory 
arbitration without calling it by that un- 
pleasant mame, the more one hopes that 
when once this crisis is resolved Congress 
will come back to the job and do it right. 
Under the terms of the legislation the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission would be 
empowered to rule on railroad working-rule 
disputes for a period of 2 years and would 
resort to the courts for injunctive enforce- 
ment of its edicts. Evidently anticipating 
& resolve on the part of the recalcitrant 
brotherhoods merely to defer thelr strike ac- 
tion until the ICC mandate would run out, 
the Administration has made it clear that it 
would renew the Commission's power to ar- 
bitrate for as long as it would be needed. 
Considering the economic stakes and the size 
of the modernisation ordeal ahead, that 
could mean throughout any future now 
foreseeable. 

This being the case, it is suggested that the 
power to decree industrial-relations settle- 
ments is too vast and important a power to 
be lodged tn the ICC or any other adminis- 
trative agency. If we must have compulsory 
arbitration (and we may as well face it now 
as later), we'd better understand that it is 
a gigantic power, a dangerous power, one 
which dictatorships have used to crush labor 
and bring honest enterprise to its knees. 
The ICC is not here indicted or even suspect, 
but we have learned the hard way that when 
we legislate we must have in mind not the 
uses good men can make of law but the per- 
versions of evil men. 

Again the “if”: if arbitrate we must, then 
let’s not lodge the power in such a bureauc- 
racy as so long played the stupid tyrant to 
France. Perhaps the function should be 
lodged in the existent court structure. Per- 
haps a new kind of court is indicated. It 
would be best if the arbitrating body were 
out In the open where it could be summarily 
dismissed by the voters at the first sign of 
corruption or one-sidedness. But a board of 
arbitrators elected nationwide seems unlikely 
or unconstitutional, and perhaps the best 
we can have is a new agency having a single 
responsibility and working at it in the light. 
Economic life or death is no Job to be done 
in dark corners. 


[From the New York Times, July 26, 1963] 
Ram STRIRE DELAY 

The railroads’ agreement to delay the ap- 
plication of modernized work rules for a 
month spares the country the rigors of a 
serious strike. It also gives Congress ade- 
quate time to consider the deficiencies of 
the special law President Kennedy has pro- 
posed for resolving the long controversy over 
eliminating unneeded rail jobs. The Presi- 
dent's plan for referring the dispute to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission opens up 
dangers that may prove almost as injurious 
in their end effect as the strike they are 
designed to avert, 

The first question is whether the ICC, one 
of the most slow moving of all bureauc- 
racies, can be depended on to order man- 
power economies within the 120-day time 
limit the administration belleves feasible. 
The expectation that it can Is a central point 
in the case Secretary of Labor Wirtz made 
for the bill in his letter to the Times 
yesterday. 

Yet the language of the proposed joint 
resolution contains an escape hatch, under 
which the elasticity of “as soon thereafter 
as is practicable” Is added to the 120 days. 
Given the 4-year record of stalling that has 
already marked efforts to resolve the con- 
flict, plus the Commission's special talent for 
delay, Congress cannot ignore the possibility 
that the surplus firemen will die of old age 
before lawyers exhaust their ingenuity in 
stretching out the proceedings before the 
100. 
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Furthermore, the resolution would compel 
a waterdown of the sound recommenda- 
tions for laying off excess workers that had 
been made last year by a special Presidential 


_ Commission headed by former Federal Judge 


Simon H. Rifkind. Its report proposed that 
all firemen with less than 10 years’ seniority 
be given separation benefits and dropped 
with 3 months to 1 year’s notice. 

` The Kennedy plan, by extending the em- 
Ployee protections now enforced in railroad 
Mergers, would keep the bulk of this group 
on the railronds’ payroll for 4 years and 
Would lengthen the notice period for vir- 
tually all the rest. Thus, even before the 
ICC begins its review of a case that has 
already been studied to death, it would be 
Under mandate to appease the unions whose 
own obstructionism has brought about the 
Crisis the law is designed to relieve. 

The new monthlong truce does give the 
brotherhoods yet another chance to recon- 
Sider their refusal to agree to voluntary 
arbitration or to any of the peace plans put 
forward by the administration and its two 
Special boards. But glving the ICC an en- 
tering wedge to become the permanent con- 
troller of the labor-management decisions 
on the railroads, as the President's proposal 
Would do, would create a Draconian prece- 
dent for all labor and for the country. 

If the unions’ stubbornness keeps the 
threat of a strike alive, Congress will again 

under pressure to enact a coercive law. 
No such law will be a good one, but the one 
the President has suggested has many more 
defects than even the most painful of emer- 
Bency statutes need have. 


[From the Jersey Central Commuter's 
Almanac, August 1963] 
ONLY A POSTPONEMENT 

Once again, the Nation’s railroads have 
acceded to governmental request to delay 
Changes in work rules and operating condi- 
tons that the Supreme Court has ruled they 
have a legal right to make. We have done 
30 to give Congress a chance to take some 
action which will avert the paralyzing strike 
ae was scheduled for midnight Monday 

ght, 

From the beginning—through the long 
Chain of negotiations that began when the 
Presidential Commission recommended the 
Changes in out-of-date work rules and pay 
Structures as a measure designed to help 
halt further decline of the railroad indus- 
try—we have done everything possible to 
avoid the inconvenience to our customers 
and the threat to our economy that a strike 
Would represent. We know that everyone 
loses in this kind of a strike—and, for the 
Jersey Central, the loss of business involved 
(added to that already suffered from traffic 
curtailment in anticipation of a strike) 
Would only add a further degree of serious- 
12 to an overall financial situation which 

already desparate. 

11 as commuters, are naturally relieved 
the postponement. But it ts only a post- 
Ponement, The issues are too critical to be 
de tped forever, unless the railroads are to 
Allowed to dry up and disappear. As the 
on in Congress proceeds, it is im- 
portant that you know what this controversy 
all about and how it came to the point of 

e and emergency action by Congress. 
Under the Railway Labor Act, disputes of 
character between railroad employees 
and management go through a sequence of 


negotiations on individual railroads, then 


national negotiations, then mediation under 
© auspices of the National Mediation Board’ 
en a proffer of arbitration, and finally a 
identially appointed Emergency Board. 

es dispute, starting in early 1959, has not 
y gone through all of these procedures but 
den Ones as well, including a special Presi- 
tial Commission which studied the prob- 
for13 months, Even the Supreme Court 
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has affirmed our right to discontinue un- 
needed jobs. 

The dispute is basically a question of un- 
needed Jobs—such as firemen—and modern- 
izing work rules to improve service and better 
control costs. 

The railroads accepted the recommenda- 
tions of the original Presidential Railroad 
Commission, under the chairmanship of one 
of the authors of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act; the unions rejected them. 

The railroads accepted the recommenda- 
tions of this year's Presidential Emergency 
Board, the additional proposals made by Sec- 
retary of Labor Wirtz, as well as President 
Kennedy's suggestion for arbitration by As- 
sociate Supreme Court Justice Arthur Gold- 
berg; the union leaders rejected all these. 

We have done everything we could to make 
collective bargaining work, and have accepted 
the findings of every third-party study made, 
including those parts that were extremely 
costly to us. 

The dispute is not a simple matter of our 
wanting to dismiss some employees and the 
union’s fighting to keep their jobs. Judge 
Rifkind, who wrote the original report, said 
the issue represented a choice “between a 
moribund industry destined to decline in im- 
portance, to decline in capacity, and to de- 
cline as an employer of labor“ and an indus- 
try “which was modern, which was fit and 
in trim for competition * * * (and) ca- 
pable of a vastly increased yolume of employ- 
ment.” It will take the latter kind of indus- 
try to continue to supply the services needed 
to get you to and from work. 

The Commission recommended a great 
many changes in railroad work rules and 
methods of compensation, designed basically 
to bring them into tune with modern operat- 
ing conditions, There is no space here to go 
into the details, but it might be noted that 
the wages of 75 percent of the employees 
would actually be raised, and the remaining 
25 percent, now working exceedingly short 
hours, would be able to make up most of 
their rate cuts by working a little longer. 

The most publicized issue before the Com- 
mission was the question of retaining fire- 
men on freight diesels (where a third man 
is in the cab) and yard diesels. (Firemen are 
to be retained on passenger diesels.) 

The Commission recommended that the 
27,000 firemen now in road freight or yard 
service with 10 or more years’ seniority be 
kept on with full job rights until retirement, 
death, or other attrition ends the job. The 
13,000 firemen with less than 10 years’ 
seniority would be phased out with 3 to 12 
months’ notice, receiving dismissal pay rang- 
ing up to $13,380, while keeping all outside 
income. Displaced firemen also would get 
rehiring preference and 2 years’ retraining, 
with the railroads paying 75 percent of the 
tuition. Many of these firemen are in their 
twenties and thus are best suited for retrain- 
ing and have the best chance of finding new 
jobs. 

In addition, employees losing jobs as a 
result of any technological changes would 
be protected with severance pay from the 
railroads ranging up to $24,000. Employees 
relocated would be compensated for moving 
expenses and loss of home value. Employees 
furloughed as a result of crew-size changes 
would receive extended unemployment com- 
pensation paid for by the railroads. 


In other words, every reasonable protec- 


tion has been provided as a part of the price ` 


of progress. 

On the Jersey Central about 220 em- 
ployees will be affected by the elimination 
of firemen on yard and freight diesels. 
Many more, of course, will be affected by 
other changes in work rules—but few ad- 
versely. And all but the displaced firemen 
stand to benefit from being employed in 
an industry “trim for competition” instead 
of “in decline.” 
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We estimate that the changes would, in 
the long run, save us $1,500,000 in unneces- 
sary annual costs. Any such substantial 
improyement in our financial position would 
inevitably make easier the solution of the 
problem of continuing to supply adequate 
commuter service. 

Again, although we are glad that we are 
not being forced to inconvenience our cus- 
tomers, we remind them that there has been 
no solution to the basic problems involved. 
All parties who have studied the situation 
agree that the railroads cannot remain com- 
petitive if they continue to be hobbled by 
out-of-date work rules—and, if they can't 
compete, they can't continue to serve you. 


Southern Idaho’s New Slogan, “Bonne- 
ville Please Include Us Out” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
seventh of a series of articles on why 
Bonneville’s multimillion dollar annual 
losses and areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment are not wanted in 
southern Idaho. 

The flood of letters, editorials, and 
articles condemning Secretary Udall's 
high-handed action in extending the 
Bonneville Power marketing area into 
southern Idaho continues. With a gov- 
ernment like we've got, who needs ene- 
mies?” This is the conclusion in the 
editorial of the North Side News, of 
Jerome, Idaho, entitled “Who Needs 
Enemies?” 3 

It is becoming more and more appar- 
ent that the American people are getting 
fed up with the tremendous growth in 
the Federal bureaucracy. The fact that 
this unwarranted expansion is being paid 
for in blood and sweat and loss of per- 
sonal freedoms is gradually being real- 
ized by the rank and file of our citizens. 

With the mounting opposition in 
southern Idaho to the extension of Bon- 
neville’s power marketing area to that 
region, the Representatives in Congress 
from Idaho who have backed or request- 
ed the unwarranted and untenable ac- 
tion of Secretary Udall would be wise to 
do an about fact on this matter. 

The editorial, “Who Needs Enemies?” 
follows: 


WO NEEDS ENEMIES? 

There is one bright spot on this Bonne- 
ville Power Administration mess. 

Congress wìll have to appropriate an esti- 
mated $60 million for the transmission lines 
into southern Idaho. 

Perhaps our elected representatives can be 
influenced enough so that they can vote the 
thing down for us. 

Of course, as has been proven many times 
in recent years, that fact that we elected 
them to represent our wishes doesn't neces- 
sarily keep our boys from voting the way 
they want to. 

We can only hope that Potomac fever can 
be cured with the tried and true home rem- 
edy of public opinion. 

Some of our own representatives, both in 
the House and Senate, have the idea that 
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they know what is good for us in Idaho 
better than we do, ourselves. 

This benighted attitude on their part 
tends to discourage optimism on our part. 

But, the fact remains that more and more 
people, all over this Nation, are getting sick 
of the term Federal moneys.” 

They know tax funds when they see them. 

They know that every penny ot that 660 
million is coming out of their own pockets 
and that there is no such thing as “low- 
cost Federal power” in comparison with the 
adequate power furnished by private util- 
ities. 

What is more, there is a galning awareness 
of the amount of damage and actual harm 
that can be done to private business and the 
communities and States in which they func- 
tion and pay taxes. 

People know that Government agencies 
such as Bonneville Power Administration are 
not taxpayers, far from it; they are tax- 
spenders. 

In these days of big government, it may 
sound a little naive to talk about cutting 
expenditures and leaving the States alone. 

Doubtlessly, the administration will use 
as one of its selling points the fact that the 
$60 million spent in Idaho will bolster our 
economy. 

If that is an advantage, then why don't 
they just reactivate the WPA and the CCC 
and spend the money entirely on employing 
people who are out of work? 

Or, better yet, why don't they just cut 
Federal taxes that much and let us all have 
a little more money to spend on things we 
need, raise our own and our employes’ wages, 
buy needed domestic and business equip- 
ment, and, in other words, help ourselves. 

After all, the biggest single problem we 
as individuals and as businessmen have had 
to cope with in the last 20 years has been the 
financial one of having to support a more 
and more costly Federal Government, 

Bonneville Power Administration? Medi- 
care? Foreign Aid? Urban Renewal? To par- 
aphrase a popular saying of a few years ago, 
“With a government like we've got, who 
needs enemies?” 


The Bracero Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
July 18 issue of the Gilroy Evening Dis- 
patch in my home city of Gilroy, Calif., 
the following news article appeared: 

The apricot season starting this week brings 
a need for women and young people to pick 
and cut the fruit, there is also a need for 
berry pickers, and for families to pick cu- 
cumbers, according to Arnold Hamilton, local 
State department of employment manager. 

During the past week 200 continued and 
45 initial claims were filed at the local office. 
In the same period 316 agricuitural and 10 
other placements were made. 


Mr. Speaker, this article is of great sig- 
when one considers the ques- 

tion of whether the bracero program 
should or should not be continued. The 
Gilroy Dispatch in the above article is 
performing a public service in advising 
prospective workers that harvest labor is 
needed to handle apricots, berries, and 
cucumbers. It is interesting to note that 
the second paragraph of the same news 
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story reports that even with this labor 
shortage, 200 persons drew their unem- 
ployment insurance for the week and 45 
persons made initial claims. 

Mr. Speaker, what more dramatic evi- 
dence could be found to show that to- 
day's unemployed are either not able or 
willing to do the type of work which is 
required to harvest agricultural com- 
modities? 

Mr. Speaker, there is no question that 
California agriculture requires the im- 
portation of bracero laborers. 


A Thankless Task 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, 
persons traveling between southern Cal- 
ifornia and Mexico often have reason to 
be impressed by the courtesy and out- 
standing competence of customs officers 
statloned at the port of San Ysidro. 
This is a gateway for millions of persons 
entering the United States, or crossing 
over into Mexico. It has been estab- 
lished that the customs inspectors and 
agents at San Ysidro inspect an average 
of 11 vehicles every minute around the 
clock. They processed 21,521,567 per- 
sons during the calendar year 1962. 

The only travelers who meet these pub- 
lic servants for more than a few seconds 
are persons suspected of evading taxes 
or otherwise violating the law. Such 
contacts seem unlikely to improve the 
customs agent’s public relations image. 
His is one of the uncounted thankless 
tasks in Government. 

However, the City Council of San 
Diego, Calif., recently adopted a resolu- 
tion in recognition of a consistently out- 
standing performance by the Customs 
staff in that area. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I enter that resolu- 
tion in the RECORD: 

RESOLUTION 176223 

Whereas during the calendar year of 1962, 
5,712,657 vehicles were inspected by Customs 
agents at the port of San Ysidro, San Diego, 
Calif., and admitted into the United States 
of America, constituting an average of 11 
vehicles inspected and cleared every minute 
of every hour of every day; and 

Whereas during that same period, a total 
of 21,521,567 persons were examined by said 
customs officials and passed across the Inter- 
national border, being an average of 40 
3 a minute processed by these officials; 
ani 

Whereas these figures represent a sizable 
increase in the number of vehicles and per- 
sons examined at the port of San -Ysidro, 
San Diego, Calif., over previous years, and 
indicate. a 33 percent increase in the total 
number of inspections, thus considerably in- 
creasing the workload of the customs offi- 
cials; and 

Whereas this additionat workload has been 
accomplished by augmenting the staff with 
two inspectors, thus expanding the staff by 
only 10 percent; and 

Whereas the efficient and expeditious 
handling of border inspection, notwithstand- 
ing the greatly increased workload, has prac- 
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tically eliminated the waiting time in ve- 
hicles and passengers returning to the 
United States, thereby encouraging tourists 
to visit the area to the economic benefit of 
the city of San Diego; and 

Whereas these Federal officials, charged 
with the responsibility of Border inspection. 
have effectively discharged their duties at all 
times and willingly cooperated with the San 
Diego Police Department and other govern- 
mental agencies of both the United States 
and Mexico in making this necessary and 
vital operation both efficient and econom- 
ical: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Council of the City of San 
Diego, as follows: That this council, on be- 
half of themselyes and the citizens of this 
city, do hereby officially recognize and pub- 
licly acknowledge the excellent service ren- 
dered by the departments of the Federal 
Government responsible for this outstanding 
record, for their invaluable service in secur- 
ing the interests of American citizens, and 
effectively curtailing the illegal smuggling 
activities, the importation of narcotics, and 
other articles detrimental to the health, 
safety and general welfare of the public, and 
the illegal immigration of aliens performed 
in a courteous and efficient manner; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Council of the City of 
San Diego, on behalf of themselves and local 
and national law enforcement agencies, ex- 
presses its appreciation and gratitude for the 
continuing cooperation which the Federal 
Customs officials have consistently demon- 
strated in handling the affairs of this yery 
active International Border checkpoint; be 
it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk be, and he Is 
hereby, directed to forward certified copies 
of this resolution to the Honorable Robert 
F. Kennedy, Attorney General of the United 
States, Justice Department, Washington, 
D.C., to the Honorable Lionel Van Deerlin, 
Congressman, 37th Congressional District, 
Washington, D.C.; and to the Honorable 
Raymond Farrell, Commissioner of Immigra- 
fon and Naturalization Service, Washington, 
D.C., complimenting them and the personnel 
of their agencies which they direct and rep- 
resent, for this outstanding service provided 
to the citizens of the city of San Diego, 
Calif., and the United States. 

ALAN H. FIRESTONE, 
City Attorney. 


Balance of Payments Deficits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the action 
of the Federal Reserve Bank in raising 
the discount rate from 3 to 3% percent 
is designed to remove the Nation’s defi- 
cit in short-term capital movements in 
the balance of payments. Although it 
is important to resolve these short-term 
difficulties, it is more important, in my 
opinion, to attempt to correct the im- 
balances in the recurring items—the | 
basic accounts. 

If the difficulties in the basic accounts 
had been resolved, the Federal Reserve 
would not have been forced to tamper 
with the discount rate just when the do- 
mestic economy seems to need a fiscal 
stimulant such as a tax cut. 

One recurring deficit item in these 
basic accounts is U.S. defense spending 
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overseas, In 13862 there was a net ad- 
verse balance in these defense expendi- 
tures of more than $2 billion—with al- 
most half of this deficit accumulated in 
Support of nations which have a balance 
of payments surplus and which have 
large holdings of U.S. dollars. Only West 
Germany in 1962 offset U.S. defense 
spending with purchases in the United 
States. 

In 1963, Mr. Speaker, Italy has joined 
West Germany in this program of off- 
Setting U.S. defense spending by pledg- 
ing to purchase in the United States. 
However, while this is a step in the right 
direction, in my judgment we must ac- 
tivate other developed nations to follow 
the examples of West Germany and Italy. 
The following table indicates the deficit 
spending—in millions of dollars—of the 
United States in 1962 of three of these 
dollar-surplus nations: 


Un millions) 
Us. Offset 
Nation defonse ur- V. 8. 
expendi- chases | deficit 
tures 


Thus, we can save more than three- 
fourths of a billion dollars annually in 
our balance-of-payments deficit if we can 
encourage these three nations and others 
to enter into agreements to offset our 


Spending to defend them with purchases = 


in the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, this area 
of the basic accounts must be reexam- 
ined, as well as the others. A substan- 
tial savings in the basic accounts will 
leave the Federal Reserve free to allow 
the domestic economy to function un- 
emcumbered by a raise in the discount 
Tate. 

For a general analysis of the balance- 
of-payments problem, I think the Mem- 
bers will be interested in the following 
article which appeared Sunday, July 28, 
1963, in the New York Times: 

KENNEDY AND EconomMY—ADMINISTRATION 
Moves INTO THE THIRD PHASE IN Its POLICY 
FOR SOLVING NATION’s ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

(By Elleen Shanahan) 

Wasuincton, July 27-—The economic 
PRilosophy of the Kennedy administration 
is, and always has been, & practical one. This 
administration has never shown any dedica- 
tion to a particular set of beliefs. The objec- 
tive of its economic strategy is to solve 
problems. 

Within the confines of this eclectic and 
Pragmatic approach, however, there have 
been three reasonably distinct phases in the 
development of the administration's eco- 
nomic policies. The shift into the third 
Phase was completed within recent days. 

The first stage was an activist one, and 
lasted roughly for the first year of the ad- 
Ministration. That year saw enactment of 
an impressive array of programs to solve the 
Major domestic economic problem—bringing 
the country out of recession and back onto 
the path toward a full employment. The 
budget moved into a fairly sizable deficit. 

The administration then drew back some- 
What from its action program, at least on the 
domestic policy side. After a violent argu- 
Ment within the administration, President 
Kennedy decided, in January 1962, that he 
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had to balance the budget for the coming 


year. 

Toward the end of the year, however, this 
cautious phase began to come to an end, as 
the administration took a new look at the 
progress it had made in reducing unemploy- 
ment—and failed to find anything it could 
like in what it saw. 


ARGUMENT 


The argument within the administration 
was again intense, but the results were the 
opposite of the previous years. The adyo- 
cates of bold action, the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, rather than the cautious 
Treasury, won out. President Kennedy pre- 
sented to Congress the largest deliberately 
planned peacetime budget deficit in history— 
nearly $12 billion. 

The move toward new boldness on the do- 
mestic front was followed shortly by a similar 
move on the international economic front— 
and for essentially the same reason. The old, 
limited policies were just not working. By 
the time 1963 was a few months old, it was 
clear that the balance-of-payments deficit 
was becoming sharply worse. 

By April, the balance-of-payments problem 
had become so obviously urgent that Presi- 
dent Kennedy ordered new policies devel- 
oped to cope with the deterioration. Those 
policies were announced 10 days ago. 

One item in the package literally stunned 
financial circles at home and abroad and has 
had to be rescinded in part. That was the 
President's proposal to impose a tax, ranging 
as high as 15 percent, on long-term for- 
elgn securities, including both bonds and 
stocks, purchased by Americans. 

The move was a shock because the U.S. 
Government had long proclaimed its opposi- 
tion to any barriers to the free flow of 
investment funds. 

Another major move against the balance- 
of-payments deficit was the increase in short- 
term interest rates put into effect by the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, with the blessing of 
the Kennedy administration, 

The administration—here a Treasury vic- 
tory— felt-urgently that short-term rates in 
this country had to be kept competitive with 
those available abroad and gambled that a 
further increase would not touch off the 
chain of events its critics said it would. 

That chain would link these developments: 
First, the increase in short-term rates would 
cause an increase in long-term rates; that, 
in turn, would cause a drop in the purchase 
of things that are financed by long-term 
lending—specifically, houses, business equip- 
ment and highways, schools, and other items 
that are financed through State and local 
government bond issues. The final link in 
the chain is recession. 


THIRD MOVE 


The third of the Kennedy administration's 
moves against the balance-of-payments defi- 
cit was a highly tentative one, It had its 
genesis in two questions that weigh heavily 
in the midst of the administration's economic 
policymakers. 

The first is a question concerning the con- 
straints the balance-of-payments deficit has 
imposed on policies to deal with the sluggish 
economy, and its offspring, persistent high 
unemployment. Had there been no pay- 
ments deficit, the administration might have 
felt free to advocate an even larger tax cut— 
or at least a more rapidly effective one—to 
bring the economy out of its doldrums more 
promptly. 

Without a balance-of-payments deficit, 
there certainly would have been no policy of 
maintaining high short-term interest rates— 
the domestic economic consequences of 
which no one can claim to know with cer- 
tainty. It ls possible that they have helped 
to stifle economic growth these last 2 years, 
even though long-term rates have not risen. 

The second question is longer range. It 
revolves around the problems the world will 
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face when the United States no longer has 
a balance-of-payments deficit. For the 
deficit, though it has been a flerce problem, 
has served one very useful purpose. 
Virtually everyone will accept dollars. The 
chances are good that any foreign owner of 
dollars will find a use for them. To buy 
something in the United States or to pay for 
a purchase In another country, where dollars 
are equally happily accepted. 
ADDED CASH 


Thus the dollars that have been flowing 
out of. the United States in recent years— 
the dollars that represent the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit—have added to the world’s sup- 
ply of usable cash to conduct its interna- 
tional transactions. 

But once the United States stops incurring 
a balance-of-payments deficit, any further 
expansion in the business that nations and 
their citizens do with each other would be 
limited to that which can be financed by the 
newly mined gold that enters the world's 
money system each year. It isn't enough. 

Many people have worried about the po- 
tential problem for a decade and more and 
have proposed creation of additional Inter- 
national financial structures that would pro- 
vide the needed increase in the world’s sup- 
ply of usable money. As recently as last 
September, however, the U.S. Government 
was pooh-poohing the need for any such 
steps. The cautious men at the Treasury 
feared the ready availability of new inter- 
national financial resources might tempt 
many nations—including their own—to fol- 
low profligate economic policies and let in- 
ternational balance-of-payments deficits run 
on and on. 

The administration is pooh-poohing no 
longer. It is now inviting financial authori- 
ties the world over to study seriously the 
various proposed means for adding to the 
world's money resources. 

IN ITS FAVOR 

In moving boldly into a new world of 
international financial arrangements, the ad- 
ministration has one important thing going 
for it that has no counterpart on the do- 
mestic economic policy side. 

Domestic economic problems are old and 
familiar—and so are the yarious plans and 
programs for their solutions, Such programs 
immediately become involved in controversy. 
But international financing problems are 
new—to the United States, at least. 


problems of myth versus reality. If this 
makes wrong decisions more likely, as it may, 
it also makes bold experimentation more 
possible. 


Mental Health Centers 
* 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the Subcommittee on Public 
Health and Safety which I have the hon- 
or of serving as chairman recently com- 
pleted hearings on mental health and 
mental retardation and favorably re- 
ported the legislation to the full 
committee. 

I believe this legislation to be most 
important to the health and welfare of 
our citizens and am most hopeful that 
we will be able to bring this bill to the 
floor of the House in the near future. 
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Mr. Speaker, Mr. Albert Q. Maisel 
wrote an article entitled, How We Can 
Eliminate Our Overcrowded State Men- 
tal Hospitals,” which appeared in the 
August issue of the Reader’s Digest. 

This article demonstrates the neces- 
sity for action to be taken in the field 
of mental health and mental retardation 
and, therefore, I would like to insert the 
article in the Recorp at this point: 


How We Can ELIMINATE OUR OVERCROWDED 
STATE MENTAL HOSPITALS 
(By Albert Q. Maisel) 

(Nore.—Farsighted communities through- 
out the Nation are discovering that home- 
town treatment” is the key in providing more 
economical—and far more effective—help for 
the mentally Ul.) 

More than half a million Americans are 
still confined in State mental hospitals— 
mammoth, isolated institutions built in the 
days when the best we could do for the 
mentally Ui was to lock them behind barred 
windows. 

Though these monster hospitals are no 
longer the snakepits they once were, most 
psychiatrists and hospital administrators re- 
gard them as relics that hamper rather than 
hasten the cure of the mentally Ul. And 
they freely predict their early abandonment. 
Within 25 years, declares Dr. Robert H. Felix, 
Director of the National Institute of Mental 
Health, “mental hospitals as we know them 
today will have ceased to exist.” 

Behind these predictions lie the tranquil- 
izing drugs and their newer companions, the 
psychic energizers for the deeply depressed, 
These drugs have made it possible to treat 

most of the mentally ill effectively right in 
their own hometowns. 

How much hometown treatment can ac- 
complish is demonstrated by the case of a 
young mother in Chattanooga, She had 
given birth to a beautiful, normal baby girl. 
But one night her husband awoke to hear 
her sobbing, over and over, Im no good, 
and I've given you a no-good baby.” For the 
next few days she alternated between periods 
of violent reproach of herself, her husband 
and her infant and even more alarming 
periods in which she sat motionless and 
staring. Her family physician diagnosed her 
as a classic case of post melan- 
cholia—a kind of crackup that hits some 
women right after the stress of childbirth. 

If this had happened a few years ago 
there would have been no place to treat her 
in Chattanooga. She would have been taken 
to Tennessee's Eastern State Hospital near 
Knoxville, 120 miles away. In that old, 
2,600-bed custodial institution she would 
have faced the prospect of up to a year’s 
confinement and the possibility of lingering 
indefinitely in hopeless separation from her 
husband and child. 

But fortunately this was 1963. Her doctor 
made just one local phone call. Then he 
took her for a 56-minute ride to the new 
Moccasin Bend Psychiatric Hospital, a wide- 
windowed, rambling structure surrounded 
by gardens. 

At its entrance the young mother was 
welcomed by the attractive nursing director, 
Beulah Allen, who led her to a sunlit cafe- 
teria where men and women patients were 
eating and talking as if at a resort hotel. 
There, over coffee, Nurse Allen explained 
how “we'll get you well again.” 

the two women toured the hos- 
pital. Patients, busy at ping-pong tables 
and shuffieboard courts, paused to greet 
her. Nurse Allen gave her a choice of a 
room to herself or one with two other women. 
Soon after, the hospital’s director, Dr. Nat 
Winston, Jr., came to talk with her. An hour 
later she swallowed her first antidepression 
pill. That night she slept soundly. It was 
her first full night's sleep in more than a 
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After barely a week of drug treatment and 
psychotherapy, the young mother asked to 
use a sewing machine “to make something 
for my baby.” A few days later she asked, 
“May my husband visit me?” That evening, 
she greeted her husband as if she had never 
been ill. And a few days later Dr. Winston 
asked him to bring her baby. Cuddling the 
infant, she exclaimed, “But she’s so beauti- 
ful. She's a perfect baby.” Proudly, she 
showed her child to all her new friends. 

She had been there 6 weeks when her hus- 
band and the baby made the last of their 
visits to Moccasin Bend. This time all three 
of them went home. 

Such rapid recoveries are common at Moc- 
casin Bend because the hospital differs in 
every detail from our traditional mental in- 
stitutions. Though it has only 150 beds, it is 
staffed by 6 doctors and 15 registered 
nurses—a greater complement than that of 
many custodial institutions with 10 times 
its patient roll. 

Instead of crowding its patients into 50- or 
100-cot wards, it preserves their dignity by 
offering private and semiprivate accommoda- 
tions. And it permits patients all sorts of 
personal possessions; radios, TV sets, bed- 
side lamps, cosmetics, clothes. There are no 
locked doors, no fences. Yet unauthorized 
departures are a rarity. 

These facilities and services are costly. 
Tennessee spends an average of $14 a day on 
patients at Moccasin Bend, compared with 
barely $3 on those in its old custodial hos- 
pitals. But this is only a seeming extrava- 
gance. For, under intensive treatment, 
Moccasin Bend patients recover and are dis- 
charged, on the average, in less than 8 weeks. 
Spending much more per day often results 
in spending substantially less per patient. 

Across the country from Tennessee, the 
State of Oregon has constructed, just out- 
side Portland, a similar small intensive- 
treatment hospital (the Dammasch) with 300 
beds and a doctor for every 30 patients. 
This hospital treated and released 1,400 pa- 
tients last year. Its per diem cost is $14. 
But with an average length of stay of only 
62 days, its per-patient cost is barely $800, 
in contrast with $2,000 to $3,000 spent per 
patient at Oregon's two old-style mental 
institutions. 

But such community-based mental hospi- 
tals are by no means the only new method of 
providing hometown treatment for the men- 
tally ill, With the new tranquilizers, gen- 
eral hospitals no longer have to fear disturb- 
ances from psychiatric patients. As a result, 
more than 600 community general hospi- 
tals—1 in every 10—now have set up psychi- 
atric units. 

In Georgia, for example, all mental patients 
formerly were sent to a single, colossal, cus- 
todial institution, the 12,000-bed State Men- 
tal Hospital at Milledgeville. Today Georgia’s 
county health departments refer nearly 600 
cases a year to phychiatric units in 5 gen- 
eral hospitals nearer the patients’ homes. 
The daily cost to the State is high—#30 to 
$35 a day per patient. But under intensive 
treatment the average patient is hospitalized 
only 28 days. 

In another innovation, some 100 commu- 
nity hospitals now operate day-treatment 
programs for housewives who return home in 
time to Suppers for their families. 
Sixty hospitals have instituted night-treat- 
ment programs for patients, thus enabling 
them to preserve their daytime jobs. And a 
small but growing number of hospitals have 
added weekend treatment for businessmen 
and students. 

Physicians have long known that mental 
Ulnesses can most successfully be treated if 
tackled in their earliest stages. Yet when 
mental health clinics were set up for this 
purpose, the therapy provided was so time 
consuming that only a fraction of those need- 
ing help could be treated. Long waiting lists 
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were almost universal. Now, however, the 
efficacy of the new drug therapy has enabled 
many clinics to set up emergency services 
mental first ald stations—to tide the trou- 
bled over a crisis. Some clinics are open 24 
hours a day, and their staffs are trained in 
special techniques for giving brief psycho- 
therapy. 

At New York's City Hospital at Elmhurst, 
for example, such a clinic has handled more 
than 3,000 emergency cases in the last 5 
years. Similar “drop in” clinics are now 
operating in Berkeley, Calif., Suffolk County 
and Brooklyn, N.Y., Providence, R I., and 
Philadelphia. 

Up to now, most of the new facilities for 
hometown treatment have been operated as 
separate independent projects. But a few 
communities have seized upon another op- 
portunity: the integrated operation of an 
emergency service, a general hospital in- 
patient unit, day and night part-time facili- 
ties, an outpatient clinic and an aftercare 
service How effective such comprehensive 
mental-health centers can be has been con- 
vincingly demonstrated in San Mateo County, 
Calif., where the psychiatric section of the 
County Hospital provides a complete range 
of services. In the five other counties of 
the San Francisco Bay area, admissions to 
State mental hospitals rose by 24 percent 
in the 3 years from 1959 to 1962. In San 
Mateo, however, State hospital admissions 
dropped by nearly one-third. 

Comparable results have been achieved 
by centers in Boston, Providence, and Kansas 
City. On the basis of these experiences, two 
States are now moving rapidly to set up 
comprehensive community facilities for all 
their people. Connecticut is constructing 
community-based hospitals of 75 to 100 beds 
which will provide part-time and outpatient 
services. Illinois has recently approved a 
bond issue to build six $8 million mental- 
health centers so located that the majority 
of its citizens will be no more than an hour's 
drive from a full range of mental-health 
services. 

To stimulate the construction of such 
centers, President Kennedy recently pro- 
posed a Federal grant-in-aid plan, under 
which the Federal Government would put up 
from 46 to 75 percent of the cost of building 
community mental-health centers. A bill 
aimed at implementing the plan was passed 
by the Senate late in May. 

Such centers will cost little more to op- 
erate than the old-style mental hospitals. 
And the taxpayer will carry less of the bur- 
den. As long as mental illness spelled years 
of confinement, none but the rich could af- 
ford the cost of private treatment. Thus, 
97 percent of all the mentally ill had to 
be cared for by a form of socialized medicine 
in our State hospitals. Now that short- 
term care is possible for most of the mentally 
ill, mental health insurance has become 
practicable. 

Already, 58 of the 83 Blue Cross hospital 
service plans provide for at least 21 days of 
care for nervous or mental disorders; 70 per- 
cent of all Blue Shield plans provide partial 
coverage for physicians’ services. Thus 3 
large part of the community mental health 
centers’ costa will be met in the same way 
as those of general hospitals—partly by pay- 
ments from patients. Tax-raised funds will 
pay only for services to the truly indigent. 

Far more important than such economic 
considerations, however, are the tremendous 
human benefits that nationwide, hometown 
treatment will make possible. Today, every 
community can accomplish what Chat- 
tanooga and San Mateo County—and scores 
of other communities—have already proved 
practical. 


See Phone Amsterdam 91-51-11," the 


Reader's Digest, November 1962. 


1963 
Civil Rights Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the Wisconsin Governor’s Commission 
on Human Rights, a bipartisan State 
Agency, has recently issued a statement 
and resolution on the current civil rights 
Crisis facing the Nation. Because they 
are lucid and pertinent to the issue now 
facing us, I commend both to the atten- 
tion of all Members. I should like to 
emphasize the point made in the Gov- 
ernor's commission's resolution: 

That civil rights legislation goes beyond 
Partisan politics and should therefore re- 
delve the vigorous support of both Repub- 
licans and Democrats as they move forward 
toward the objective of obtaining liberty 
and justice for all. 


Also, I should like to call attention to 
points made in paragraph 2 of the 
Tesolution calling for provisions to 
Strengthen President Kennedy’s bill. 
All four of these suggestions, I believe, 
are of the utmost importance if we are 
achieve real progress and sound prac- 
tice in the civil rights field, and I have 
rporated all of them in my own bill, 
HR. 7702. 

The resolution and statement follow: 

rion ADOPTED AT REGIONAL MEETING OF 

THE WISCONSIN GOVERNOR'S COMMISSION ON 

RURAN RIGHTS, IN SHEBOYGAN, ON JULY 8, 

963 

Resolved: 

1. That the Governor's Commission on 
Human Rights declare its strong support of 
a comprehensive Civil Rights Act encom- 

g the areas of voting, public accom- 
Modations, education and employment, as 
Proposed by President Kennedy to the Con- 
Gress of the United States; 

2. That the Governor's Commission on 

uman Rights urge the strengthening of this 
Proposed legislation by the inclusion of pro- 
Visions: (a) which would make it unlawful 

engage in voter intimidation; (b) which 
Would extend the Attorney General's author- 
ity to initiate court suits in any area of civil 
richte; (c) which would establish a Federal 
employment practices commission; (d) 
would make the Civil Rights Com- 
on & permanent Federal agency; 
Ta That the Governor's Commission on 
uman Rights declare its conviction that 
Civil rights legislation goes beyond partisan 
Politics and should therefore receive the 
Vigorous suport of both Republicans and 
Democrats as they move forward toward the 
Objective of obtaining liberty and justice for 
all; and 
Pas That the Governor's Commission on 
ton Rights call the people of Wisconsin 
full awareness of the problems which this 
legislation seeks to meet, and urge 
them to express their concern to their elected 
Representatives in the Congress of the 
Rited States. 


Statement BY THE GOVERNOR'S COMMISSION 
ON Human RIGETS, JUNE 4, 1963 
In the light of the present situation, the 
Executive Committee of the Governor’s Com- 
sion on Human Rights makes the fol- 
Owing statement to the people of Wisconsin: 
OR massiveness and persistence of the 
ial demonstrations taking place in both 
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the North and the South are evidence that 
Negro Americans are no longer willing to ac- 
cept the long-established patterns of exclu- 
sion and segregation in our national life. 
They have been told to wait, but they suspect 
that walt means never. The policy of 
gradualism has been discredited in their 
eyes. They realize that justice too long de- 
layed is justice denied. 

“We find it commendable, therefore, that 
Negro Americans are demonstrating a 
heightened sense of human dignity in their 
refusal to accept second-class citizenship in 
a country that promises liberty and justice 
to all. We rejoice that in this centennial 
year of the Emancipation Proclamation they 
are pressing for their rights—rights prom- 
ised, but not yet fulfilled, in the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th amendments to the Constitution. 
In so doing, they are asserting their Consti- 
tutional right to peaceful and lawful 
assemblage. 

“Negro Americans, however, should not 
carry the whole battle. All men of good will 
ought to be involved for it is simply a fact 
that the right to vote, and the right of free 
access to places of public accommodation, 
the right to compete for a better job on the 
basis of individual talent, the right to buy 
or rent a home one can afford in the neigh- 
borhood of his choice, are rights so basic that 
they should not be questioned. Thus the 
commission does not accept the recent defeat 
of a fair housing bill in the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature as a final answer to this problem. 
With or without such a law, open occupancy 
should prevail in our society. The American 
commitment to freedom should be honored 
on our common life. 

“To this end, the Governor’s Commmission 
on Human Rights calls on the people of Wis- 
consin to a greater understanding, apprecia- 
tion and practice of human rights. It calls 
on them to support the legitimate aspira- 
tions of those who would be freed from the 
evils of prejudice and discrimination. It 
calls on them to make Wisconsin a State in 
which all men, whatever their race, creed, 
color, or national origin, may feel at home 
and live in dignity and mutual respect.” 


Puerto Rican Commonwealth Day, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, 11 
years ago today, a form of government 
without precedent in all the world was 
established on the island of Puerto Rico 
under the ensign of the United States, 
Since then, this experiment in elevating 
a people from semicolonial status to vir- 
tual autonomy within the Federal Union 
has proved to be one of the happiest po- 
litical concepts devised. The des»vair 
that once stalked the streets and fields 
of an impoverished land has given way 
to a confidence and serenity inevitable 
with a government fostering self-rule, a 
progressively higher standard of living, 
and the development of the whole man. 
Gov. Mufioz-Martin and his people are 
justifiably proud of the island’s vastly 
improved economic posture; they are 
pleased almost as much with the ever- 
widening periphery of cultural attain- 
ments. 

On the mainland of the United States, 
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the thousands of Puerto Ricans who 
have traveled northward to live have ex- 
perienced a corresponding economic and 
social uplift, ever since the first group of 
immigrants settled in the Metropolitan 
New York area. It is always difficult to 
be the most recent immigrant arrival, 
and there will always be some bitterness 
and prejudice at the lower end of the 
economic ladder. But the initiative and 
industry of the Puerto Rican people, 
combined with the encouragement of 
the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments in urging equal employment op- 
portunity, fair housing, and better edu- 
cation have provided a progressively 
better living situation. My own district 
contains an excellent example of a Span- 
ish-speaking community making great 
strides toward social betterment. 

The Puerto Rican people, whether in 
the Commonwealth or in the States, have 
experienced enormous progress in every 
area of man’s quest. The economic, so- 
cial, and cultural advancement on the 
island itself serves also to inform and 
correct the naive and the gullible. Cer- 
tainly, Puerto Rican progress is an in- 
dispensable weapon in our fight to stem 
the advance of the antihumanists who 
seek to establish communism in this 
hemisphere. But it is primarily, in the 
last analysis, a tribute to the hard work 
and dedication of the Puerto Rican 
people. 


Tweedledee and Tweedledum Is Theme of 
Kennedy Approach to Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing column written by William S. White, 
“Kennedy Takes Different Views,” is a 
clear illustration of the confusion, the 
double: standards, the bewildéring poli- 
cies of the Kennedy administration in 
meeting the critical problems facing the 
Nation: 

On Crises KENNEDY Takes DIFFERENT VIEWS 
(By William S. White) 

Crisis is piling up crisis for the Kennedy 
administration in Congress. The state of 
the Union is deeply troubled—and deeply 

ous. 

Crisis No. 1 is the President's demand for 
sweeping, and in some respects highly du- 
bious, civil rights legislation to appease 

and frequently lawless Negro dem- 
onstrations, These are pointing to an ugly 
crescendo in a “march on Washington” in 
August plainly designed to frighten Con- 
gress into doing the will of the militant 
Negro leaders, wise or unwise, constitutional 
or unconstitutional though that will may pe. 

Undeniably, all this can readily create an 
intolerable national social chaos—and pos- 
sibly even some worse. And no de- 
tached analysis can avoid the conclusion 
that the President’s persistent refusal to 
speak out firmly against this attempt at 
government by intimidation has done noth- 
ing at all to ease the problem and may, in- 
deed, have done much to inflame it by en- 
couraging Negro extremism. 
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Crisis No. 2 is the President's urgent ap- 
peal for emergency legislation to block a 
nationwide railroad strike, threatened for 
July 30, which undeniably could create na- 
tional economic chaos—and possibly stran- 
gulation. In this instance no detached 
analysis can avoid the conclusion that the 
President is in no way to blame and that 
he is at least coming to grips with the great 
problem of the “national interest” strike. 

The unions, having lost In the very Su- 
preme Court itself their effort to force the 
railroads to continue an old and indefensi- 
ble featherbedding practice of hiring thou- 
sands of men more than they need or can 
use, had themselves decided to try the tactic 
of mass intimidation—in their case by strik- 
ing. 

THE SOLUTIONS 

What the President has proposed is a 
strike-free period of 2 years, to be accom- 
plished by empowering the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to impose binding work 
rules on both sides for the period. It is, of 
course, far from the perfect solution. But 
it has the great value of being the only 
solution that seems at all possible in order 
to protect this Nation from s paralysis of 
transportation which this Nation simply 
cannot permit. And I it is not compulsory 
arbitration, as the White House says it isn't 
and as critics say it is, then it is not more 
than a whereas away from that ultimate 
method of settlement. 

On this issue the President frankly and 
courageously challenges the enormous power 
of big labor, which is already marshaling 
to fight his bill on the characteristic as- 
sumption that any settlement not granting 
big labor all its demands, and all at once, is 
no settlement at all. 

On the racial issue, however, the Presi- 
dent bows to minority-group pressure on the 
theory that any settlement not granting the 
Negro leaders all they demand, and all at 
once, is no settlement at all. 
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No doubt many interesting morals could be 
drawn from this curlous tableau of a Presi- 
dent standing resolutely for reasonableness 
in the one case and in the other case as- 
sociating the great power of his office with 
irrational extremism. The effect upon his 
moral authority in the railroad crisis of his 
un ess to stand for reasonable solu- 
tion in the racial crisis will be something 
which only later events can weigh, 

At least one moral, however, is as clear as 
the July sunshine. He, a Democratic Presi- 
dent, surely friendly to big labor, has found 
that 90 or 92 or 99 percent of his devotion is 
not enough for big labor. He has found that 
only 100 percent submission, every day and 
every year, will suffice. 

When will he accept the patent truth that 
precisely the same is true of the professional 
civil rightists? Already the all-or-nothing 
spirit of these is being shown toward a White 
House which is asking for them from Con- 
gress far more than many fair men can grant. 
But already these professional civil rightists 
are striking at both the President and his 
brother, Attorney General Robert Kennedy, 
With the cry that all they are demanding in 
behalf of the Negroes is not enough. 


The Common Denominator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that the President has sub- 
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mitted a program to reduce the deficit 
in payments as well as a program of 
taxation, it seems to me that the at- 
tached address by Robert C. Tyson, 
chairman, finance committee, United 
States Steel Corp., delivered before the 
Eastern Area Conference of the Finan- 


-Cial Executives Institute, at Spring 


Lake, N.J., June 14, 1963, is most time- 
ly and touches directly on the problems 
with which we are dealing. 

The address follows: 

TRE ComMON DENOMINATOR 
(By Robert C. Tyson) 

It Is an especial pleasure to meet with you 
and talk over some of the problems, the op- 
portunities and obligations, of our profes- 
sion. I experience in being with you some- 
thing of the same sort of satisfaction that 
one who has been away gets when he returns 
to his own home and people. There is also 
involved in meetings such as these, convened 
by people who carry similar responsibilities 
in their own organizations, a gratifying sense 
of progress and accomplishment as through 
friendly—if occasionally controversial—dis- 
cussion they seek to perfect the techniques, 
improve the standards and develop the new 
procedures and safeguards of the important 
functions they perform. The is, in- 
deed, the worthy one of self-improvement 
on which not only personal achievement but 
capacity to render good guidance and sery- 
ice to the community at large both rest. 

I note from the program that your special 
interest on the occasion of these meetings 
is “cash”; and what a very nice, alluring sub- 
ject that is. The mere fact that it is selected 
for your concentrated examination proclaims 
that all that there is to be known about it is 
not yet known, even by those whose duties 
require frequent, if not continuous, preoc- 
cupation with it. This also is true; and 
so your program is a worthy one that will, 
Iam sure, prove constructive. 

In a more general sense I think that mat- 
ters pertaining to money and the various 
designations it receives, such as profits, taxes, 
Wages, prices, depreciation and so on, are 
among the most obscure, the least under- 
stood features of our economy. At the 
same time they are absolutely vital to the 
functioning of the economy; and to bring it 
right home to our own doorstep, it seems 
pretty clear that financial officers of business 
firms have a rather special opportunity to 
perceive and portray the functioning of 
money in our economy—and hence an im- 
plicit obligation to do 30. 
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Note, for example, that money is the one 
common denominator of every business trans- 
action—now that primitive barter has be- 
come largely history. One-half of each busi- 
ness transaction is money or credit. Busi- 
ness firms assemble factories, materials, labor, 
and services in order to provide something 
for market. But they all have to be expressed 
in money equivalents if they are to be com- 
pared, measured, and combined to furnish 
intelligible guidance to enterprise. And 
whose job is it to see that the right amount 
of money at the right time is available to 
pay for them? The financial officer, of 
course. So he has to have one foot over in 
the labor market trends, another one in 
materials market trends, another in a thing 
called depreciation. 

To do his job he has to have records, and 
these are compiled by the accountants, So 
the financial officer has to have another foot 
in the accounting profession, Perhaps he 
had better have two feet there so that he 
can really walk, rather than just hop around 
in accounting procedures and statements, 
thus avoiding the misinterpretations of ac- 
counting data often unhappily made by 
economists, legislators labor leaders and 
other nonaccountants. 
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The financial officer is responsible for lodg- 
ing the firm’s money in appropriate places— 
primarily banks. So he has to have another 
foot over in banking theory and practice 
you see he is getting to be some sort of A 
centipede. He also becomes a central figure 
in any new financing undertaken by his 
firm—so there goes another foot out into the 
investment banking and capital markets 
areas. 

When it comes to timing the selling of 
bonds or of investing corporate or pension 
trust funds, it is well for him, if he is to 
do so advantageously, to have a foot in the 
economic forecasting profession. When & 
firm is setting up a pension system the finan- 
cial officer had very much better be “on the 
job.“ for that is an area full of quicksands 
for the financially unwary, and a foot or 
two in the actuarial profession's concepts 
and procedures is mighty important. When 
it comes to extending credit and establish- 
ing collection policies, the financial officer 
needs to have a couple more feet for those 
areas. 

When it comes to taxes, to fiscal and mone- 
tary policies which may rescue or wreck a 
country and its business firms, I sometimes, 
almost despalringly, feel that my financial 
officer centipede might just as well give up 
growing additional feet and start growing 
hands to throw up. However that mood 
fades as relization rises that if those whose 
job is to administer the common denomi- 
nator of all business transactions fail to 
provide leadership in preserving the integrity 
and productive usefulness of our money. 
then leadership from those less well equipped 
by their occupations to do so Ís not a rational 
prospect, 

Perhaps I have said enough to indicate the 
breadth of understanding I think it well for 
the financial officer to cultivate and the cor- 
responding breadth of opportunity and obli- 
gation that goes with it. Perhaps another 
way of saying much the same thing is to 
point out that he whose business it is to deal 
in the common denominator of all business 
is sure to find that the numerators with 
which he becomes involved are both numer- 
out and important. It the remainder of my 
time I am going to try to outline some of 
the situations where confusion needs to be 
dissipated by clarification, where the data 
compiled by accountants and used by finan- 
cial officers are too often misused or abused 
by others. They are of proper and especial 
concern to financial officers but, beyond that, 
they are of vital importance to all citizens- 

PROFIT PACTS AND FANCIES 


We might just as well start with the con- 
fusing array of ideas about profits. The 
confusion, the misapprehensions, the mis- 
representations, the emotions, the contro- 
versies that enshroud the subject of profits 
are almost without end. It is indeed hard 
to know where to begin. Even such a seem- 
ingly simple thing as what is to be regarded 
as a profit or a loss is not a matter of unani- 
mous agreement. The accounting profession 
has one definition of profits, the economic 
profession a different one. The taxing au- 
thority has still another definition for its 
purposes. The financial officer's interest 
spans all three of them. Each concept may 
be appropriate for its own special p 2 
Most people, however, do not know there are 
several concepts and different measurements 
of profits and so can be led astray when a 
measurement inappropriate to the particular 
issue is inadvertently or deliberately em- 
ployed. 

- Consider, for example, that there may be 
some nonbusiness groups who feel that their 
self-interests might better be served if cor- 
porate profits could be made to look very 
large. They would not use the economist’s 
concept of profit, for that concept does not 
begin to count incoming dollars as profits 
until not only all the accountant’s costs have 
been covered, but an amount equal to inter- 
est on the investment has also first been 
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secured, They might not even accept the 
accountant’s calculation of income or profit. 
Instead they might hold up to display an 
Item called “profits before taxes“ which is an 
approximately double size figure vis-a-vis 
accounting profits. Certainly no one bear- 
ing responsibility for the results of a busi- 
hess enterprise could consider it a legitimate 
Measurement of profits. In fact the term 
tends to confuse the manner in which a cer- 
tain cost—the income tax—is computed 
With the fact that, regardless of how it is 
Computed, once it is determined, it becomes 
& cost like any other one that must be met 
before any profit under any accepted defi- 
nition can be shown. I imagine, neverthe- 
less, that we might all be surprised to learn 
how many people have gained a quite exag- 
gerated notion of the true extent of stock- 
holders’ profits in America due, at least in 
Part, to the careless or sometimes intentional 
Publicizing by those groups of data which, 
if not technically false, are at least loaded 
With semantic deception. As a quizzical test 
on the extent to which anyone may have 
been taken in, he might jot down sometime 
What part of gross national product he thinks 
is represented by corporate dividends; then 
he can look up the actual figure and see how 
Close he came to the facts. Most people will 
be surprised to learn that the figure is less 
than 3 percent, This can emphasize a need 
for publicly establishing factual accuracy 
about recorded profits. 
CASH FLOW 


But no one needs to stop at that point 
for a new wrinkle seems to be becoming the 
Yogue to minimize the perilous profit squeeze 
Situation in which American enterprise has 
been gripped. I refer to so-called “cash 
flow," which is beginning to appear in Gov- 
ernment publications and in testimony of 
Government officials before congressional 
Committees. A suspicious person—and I 
Sometimes wonder if I am not unduly that 
from time to time—might opine that those 
Who for whatever queer reasons wish to 
Perpetuate profit-squeezing, despite a rising 
Public alarm about its adverse consequences, 
May think they could soothe that alarm by 
pointing to a dandy, bigger-than-ever cash 
flow that corporate America now “enjoys.” 
This would be another instance where a 
technical measurement of a money amount 
designed for one purpose is misappropriated 
for a different and unwarranted purpose. 

I am indeed surprised that cash flow 
Should be considered by anyone as an illumi- 
nating measure of corporate health or well- 
being. It is a measurement originally de- 
Vised, I believe, by security analysts. It has 
no hard and fast definition. Mostly it is 
Tegarded as being the sum of profits and of 
depreciation cost—about which latter I will 

ve a word to say in a moment. For the 
Security analyst the sum of profits plus de- 
Preciation may provide 4 measure of man- 
agement discretion to choose between pay- 
ing dividends, paying off debt or spending 
Money to replace depreciated facilities. But 
as a measure of corporate success It is just 
as fallacious to add these two items as it is 
do add back taxes to profits, 

The misuse of this type of measurement 
May be partly attributable to the vocabulary 
Quirks in which the financial fraternity m- 
duiges when speaking of depreciation as a 
Source of funds. If those supposed to know 
ot what they speak say that depreciation is 
& source of funds, then those less well-in- 
formed can say, The bigger the source, the 
better.” So perhaps we had “better mind 
Our language,” as mothers used to admonish. 

fact is, of course, that the only con- 
uing source of cash that any firm has 
dut of which to cover all its costs is its sales 
Teceipts from customers. Among those costs 
585 the prepaid expenditures for facilities, 

t takes a long time to get them covered. 
Depreciation is the record of their cost slowly 
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being covered. To hold that big deprecia- 
tion cost in the guise of big cash flow is good 
for a company is the same as saying that 
the bigger its costs the better off it Is. And 
that is plain nonsense. Here, then, is an- 
other area in which clarification of public 
understanding is n for establish- 
ment of prudent public policy. 
UNDISTRIBUTED PROFIT 


Still dealing with differences between pro- 
fessional and popular concepts of profits, one 
should note and the once quite prevalent and 
still too widespread belief that so-called 
undistributed profit or retained earnings 
is a stagnant pool of purchasing power—a pile 
of cash siphoned off from the economy— 
that ought to be put back to work through 
taxation or its transfer to others in the form 
of higher wages, dividends or purchases. 
The fact is, of course, that undistributed 
profit is a tag that accountants put on part 
of the money that has come into and, by re- 
investment or debt repayment, passed 
through and out of the firm for the most 
part. More than that, reinvested income, 
as this item in increasingly called, is the 
only valid measure of a firm's savings mar- 
gin. It represents the most essential “seed 
corn” for progress that exists in industrial 
America. This is because only as a firm 
has prospects of profit adequate to pay di- 
vidends with something left over for rein- 
vestment has it any reason for or can it, out 
of its own resources, engage in new job-creat- 
ing productive investment or attract funds 
from others to enable it to do so. Profit 
squeezing and progress stopping are thus one 
and the same thing in our economy. For it to 
be undertaken intentionally—perhaps as a 
steppingstone toward more and more govern- 
ment control—could be sufficiently tragic; 
but for it to be unintentionally effected 
through ignorance of profit facts and func- 
tions would indeed be truly pitiable. Finan- 
cial officers, I would judge, may well have 
especial responsibilities in promoting clear 
understanding of the concepts and conse- 
quences of profits. 

INFLATION 


In doing so they, like everybody else, will 
have to face the disconcerting facts of infla- 
tion and taxation and how they affect profit 
measurements and p Nobody 
doubts any more that this Nation has ex- 
perienced great inflation, by any defini- 
tion, since the midthirties. Nor, with an ir- 
redeemable paper currency, looming Federal 
deficits and continuing flat wage cost in- 
fiation, is there certainty that the inflation 
has run its full course, The dollar buys far 
less of labor, of materials, of plant and equip- 
ment, of government and of living than it 
used to do. 

Similarly, no one doubts any more that the 
dollar total of annual depreciation charges 
on a plant bought many years ago will not 
provide enough buying power to equal that 
originally expanded for it. More dollars than 
that must be found if the company is just 
to stay even if it is to be able to replace the 
plant when it is worn out. Those “more 
dollars” have to be earned as profit dollars— 
there is nowhere else to get them. The new 
burden on profits is thus to make good the 
inflation-wrought deficlency in depreciation 
amounts. There is thus less profit available 
to perform the normal functions of profits 
than there seems to be; and this is some- 
thing to be remembered by every one in 
appraising the profit facts of our economy. 

THE GREAT TAX DILEMMA 

That brings me to taxes. The plain fact 
is that we are in a terrific dilemma with re- 
spect to taxation in our land. There is no 
readily apparent escape from its horns with- 
in what many regard as the present limits 
of American fortitude in halting welfare 
spending. Let me spell it out briefly: It is 
now generally recognized that over the years 
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we have established a type and degree of tax- 
ation that seriously interferes with the ef- 
fective operation of our economy. It is a 
type of taxation which was described by Karl 
Marx as making despotic inroads on property 
rights and so intended to overthrow our form 
of society. The tax features are steep pro- 
gressive income taxation, punishing profits 
taxation and capital eroding estate and capi- 
tal gains taxation. These simultaneously 
impair both the incentive and the ability 
to create new private wealth, while steadily 
eroding existing private wealth. Our recog- 
nition of this truth is often, perhaps usually, 
in the observation that our tax structure im- 
pedes our economic growth. The case for 
reform in the type of and reduction in the 
rates of taxation is thus clear—and by re- 
form I do not mean so-called loophole clos- 
ing to reduce further the incentives to the 
more productive. I mean rather the sub- 
stituting of equitable for present taxation. 
This, then, is one horn of the dilemma, 

The other horn arises out of the fact that, 
without expenditure reduction, tax reduc- 
tion means augmenting existing dangerous 
deficits that can, by the evidence of history, 
ultimately result in currency debauchery. 
That would also be bad for there is no surer 
way to overturn the existing order of soclety 
than to debauch the currency. Both horns 
of the dilemma are sharp and strong. One 
is destructive taxation; the other is destruc- 
tive deficits, 

There are, of course, ways for a resolute 
people to escape the tax-deficit dilemma. 
One of them is, for example, to avoid or min- 
imize the deficits, not so much by reduc- 
ing taxes, but by gradually substituting 
more nearly proportional taxation for the 
present steep progressive taxation. This 
would greatly release incentives compared to 
the present . Thus progressive taxa- 
tion, with rates on individual incomes run- 
ning up to 90 percent or more, confronts 
anyone capable of more than average produc- 
tivity with the prospect that additional in- 
come resulting from added effort or invest- 
ment on his part will be taxed away at much 
more than average rates. So his incentive 
to do so is undermined. Can you, for ex- 
ample, imagine any possibility of negotiat- 
ing a union wage contract which called for 
less than straight-time pay for overtime 
work? Yet this is exactly the situation cre- 
ated by progressive taxation. 


There is no such thing as incentive taxa- 


the sake of paying it out in taxes. 
however, a great difference in the degree 
which different kinds of taxes act as - 
centives. We have the worst kind in that 
respect. If we substituted for it a less bad 
type then the same total tax load now car- 
ried might be levied in alternate ways that 
could have far less growth-deterring con- 
sequences than now prevail. Increases in 
production, employment and tax bases 
might accordingly be expected; deficits 
might thus be narrowed and the expendi- 
ture reduction needed to avoid them entire- 
ly thus minimized. 

Another way to escape from the dilemma 
is for the Nation to somehow find the cour- 
age to insist that there must be expenditure 
reductions. This is obvious arithmetic. It 
may not be practical politics, It is, how- 
ever, about the only position that those with 
insight into these matters can take. For 
otherwise the deficits will certainly occur; 
they will be dangerous; and the extenuating 
rationalization that they are not really 
harmful but may even serve a more than 
compensating prime the pump“ purpose is 
& quite unsupportable proposition. 

Thus elementary monetary arithmetic tells 
us—particularly those aware of the account- 
ing profession's double-entry, credit-debit 
principles—that government cannot give out 
dollars to increase public purchasing with- 
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out taking them from the governed in some 
fashion. The taking and the giving offset 
each other. The arithmetic is not changed 
if the taking through taxes is reduced and 
that through borrowing equivalently in- 
creased. The net effect remains zero. 

‘There remains, then, only the possibility 
that the dollars to cover deficits are not to 
be secured directly from the public but are, 
instead, to be printed or newly created by 
the debt monetization process that is the 
modern equivalent of the money printing 

. This is the inflationary financing of 
deficits. Very few economists openly advo- 
cate this, but it may be that some of those 
who plump for deficits believe that con- 
tinuing inflation is not eyil. 

There can be and, I suppose, there is a 
good deal of argument about whether there 
is such a thing as just the right amount of 
inflationary deficiteering from the economic 
point of view. To me the basic arithmetic 
Involved is not changed—it is only obscured 
and perhaps a bit delayed. But beyond that, 
the controlling consideration to me is not 
any controversial economic consequence; it 
is the basic immorality of the process, I 
note that throughout history when govern- 
ments resort to inflationary printing press 
techniques of financing, either overtly or 
indirectly, it generally ends up as the sinful 
and systematic fleecing of all creditors—and 
many of them are the “little folk” in our 
land: the savings deposito:s, the life insur- 
ance and sayings bondholders, the pension 
and other fixed income receivers, This rein- 
forces my belief that there is no proper place 
in American fiscal policy for deliberate resort 
to inflationary means of financing peacetime 
deficits. 

Undoubtedly there may be other ways of 
escaping from the dilemma, However the 
most practical one and one which is also 
feasible would be a combination of tax re- 
duction and expenditure reduction. A tax 
reduction that would release individual in- 
centives would require heavier reduction in 
the higher income bracket rates. And reduc- 
tion in government expenditures could be in 
many areas, and especially in those subsi- 
dized operations conducted in competition 
with private enterprise. 

In concluding these brief remarks I would 
like to emphasize again that money—the 
medium of exchange—is the common de- 
nominator of our economy. Through its 
income flows, as wages and profits, the basic 
incentives are expressed. ‘Through its trans- 
fers, specialized production and diversified 
consumption are bridged. It is in terms of 
it that all business costs and other calcula- 
tions must be expressed. The preservation 
of its integrity is essential. Without it the 
economy as we know it would perish, as 
also would individual liberty and our form 
of government. These matters should there- 
fore command the concern and require the 
insight of all. I cannot better express it 
than by quoting the words in a recent speech 
of Senator Harry Brno, whom I regard as a 
great statesman and patriot. He said, “It is 
up to all of us who believe in our system of 
government to fight for the kind of progress 
we know to be sound; the kind of progress 
that is built on the faith in the future that 
only a nation blessed with our fundamental 
freedoms can have.“ 


Cotton’s Survival Is at Stake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. STEPHENS. On Sunday, July 14, 
the Augusta Chronicle—Augusta, Ga— 
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carried an editorial emphasizing the 
need for the elimination of the two-price 
system on cotton. This supports the po- 
sition I have taken here in the House. 
The editorial is reprinted below so as to 
become a part of the RECORD: 

Corron’s SURVIVAL Is AT STAKE 


One of the most illuminating statements 
to be made on the complex plight of Ameri- 
ca’s cotton industry came Friday from an 
Augustan, Graniteville Co. cotton buyer, 
J. Ben Kyser. His message renched a recep- 
tive, sympathetic audience at the American 
Cotton Congress in Dallas, Tex. But it needs 
also to be understood by all Americans—in- 
cluding many Augusta area residents—who 
have on interest in the future of cotton pro- 
duction and manufacture. 

Most important, perhaps, it needs to be 
grasped by those In our legislative and execu- 
tive branches of Federal Government who 
establish and administer agricultural policy. 

Kyser did not dwell at length on provi- 
sions of the existing two-price cotton sys- 
tem or on the relative merits of alternative 
plans now being considered by Congress, 
What he did was simply to demonstrate, 
in graphic economic terms, that the two- 
price system must be eliminated if the cot- 
ton industry Is to survive at anything ap- 
proaching current production levels. 

Speaking for “a company and an industry 
with a genuine fondness and attachment 
for cotton,” Kyser told the Dallas gathering 
there is only one reason textile plants have 
turned increasingly to manmade fibers in 
recent years. That reason, he said, is price. 
Through the two-price system, which forces 
American manufacturers to pay $42.50 more 
for a bale of U.S. cotton than their foreign 
competitors, cotton is losing its ability to 
compete with synthetics on the domestic 
market, Kyser reviewed a detailed chart, 
step by step, to illustrate that cotton today 
costs a mill 15 cents a pound more than 
rayon, including the differences in initial 
cost and cost of processing. The purchase 
price alone is 12 cents a pound higher for 
cotton, 

As a result, said the Augustan, firms such 
as the Graniteville Co. which for years proc- 
essed no fiber but cotton are now beginning 
to use synthetics. Cotton's share of all U.S. 
fiber consumption decreased from 65.3 per- 
cent in 1961 to 59.5 percent in 1962, the 
lowest in history, Consumption of cotton 
by U.S. mills last year was close to 9 mil- 
lion bales. This year it is being used at the 
rate of about 8 million bales. 

The two-price system was instituted in 
1956 to encourage exports of cotton. But 
exports, said the Graniterille buyer, are 
declining. 

Congress cannot afford to wait another 
year to strike the two-price system from the 
lawbooks, Ben Kyser's address adds timely 
emphasis to that point. 


Law Books, U.S.A. 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as a pioneer sponsor of the classics of 
democracy program that in its 10 years 
of operation has carried into the nooks 
and corners of the world, in paperback 
editions translated into many languages, 
the classics that inspired our own fore- 
fathers, I commend the Federal Bar As- 
sociation and the World Peace Through 
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Law Committee of the American Bar 
Association for their sponsorship of a 
contributing program, supported by pri- 
vate contributions from the members of 
the bar associations, and aimed at plac- 
ing in the hands of lawyers in many for- 
eign lands a selected number of paper- 
back books dealing with the philosophy 
and spirit of the American law concept. 

This program, inaugurated by the Fed- 
eral Bar Association during the presi- 
dency of our distinguished colleague 
from Maryland, Mr. Lankford, is well 
outlined in purpose and scope in an ar- 
ticle in the July 1963 edition of the Fed- 
eral Bar News by Richard N. Flint and 
Scott Hodes. Mr. Hodes is the able son 
of the Honorable Barnet Hodes, former 
corporation counsel of the city of Chi- 
cago and presently heading with Col. 
Jacob Arvey one of the largest law firms 
in Chicago. It was Barnet Hodes who 
arranged and masterminded the largest 
political rally every staged in an Ameri- 
can presidential campaign. This was 
in the final week of the campaign of 1948 
and from the gigantic demonstration in 
Chicago, Harry Truman rode the crest 
of the wave to victory. The Chicago 
rally was definitely the turning point in 
the 1948 campaign. 

From the experience of 10 years with 
the classics of democracy program, I can 
speak with knowledge and some auth- 
ority of the need and the field of useful- 
ness of the Law Books, U.S.A. program. 


Before the distinguished gentleman from 


Ohio [Mr, FricHan], and I appeared be- 
fore the advisory board of USIA, com- 
posed of some of the country’s outstand- 
ing editors and publishers, and obtained 
the Board’s endorsement of paperbacks, 
printed in many languages and dialects 
and distributed at grassroots, the clas- 
sics of our democracy were available in 
foreign lands only in expensive English 
editions on the shelves of libraries that 
few ever visited. Meanwhile Soviet pa- 
perbacks were everywhere. Ambassador 
Adlai E. Stevenson has credited the clas- 
sics of democracy program, inexpensive 
translations reaching people at grass- 
roots, with turning the tide in the battle 
for the hearts and minds of people. 

I might explain for the benefit of the 
newer Members of the House that the 
classics of democracy program had its 
birth at a now historic luncheon of & 
distinguished group of Chicagoans that 
I was privileged to attend. Participating 
in the luncheon discussion were: Dr. 
Jerome Kerwin, chairman of the Charles 
P. Walgren Foundation, University of 
Chicago; Dr. Harold Fey, executive edi- 
tor, Christian Century; A. T. Burch, then 
associate editor, and Van Allen Bradley. 
literary editor of the Chicago Daily 
News; Emery T. Filbey, vice president 
emeritus, University of Chicago; Thomas 
B. Stauffer, a member of the faculty of 
Wilson Junior College with State Depart- 
ment background, the host at the lunch- 
eon; John McGinnis, president, Pennsyl- 
vania Lodge 225, Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks; and Dr. Richard P. McKeon, pro- 
fessor of philosophy, University of Chi- 
cago, State Department visitor to the 
universities of India and other countries, 
a recognized authority in his field, as 
were the others in their respective fields. 

This distinguished group formed itself 
into a permanent committee that for & 
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decade has been a driving force in what 
has proved probably the most effective 
Program for reaching the hearts and 
minds of men in the history of our coun- 
try. Itis based upon something so simple 
that the wonder is why it was overlooked 
80 long. That was the realization that 
the classics of democracy that inspired 
dur forefathers in their search for more 
Perfect structures of popular government 
Would prove equally inspiring, if made 
available in native languages and at 
&rass-roots, to the men and women in 
the newly independent nations of the 
world who are searching, as did our fore- 
fathers, for the most perfect govern- 
Mental expression of the popular will, 

When the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. 
Feighan, and I first proposed the classics 
of democracy program to the Congress 
there was only one translation of the 
Federalist. That was in Spanish and it 
Was out of print. Today it is available 
in many languages in inexpensive edi- 
tions and is one of the most widely read 
books in the world. I am reliably in- 
formed that at all-African conferences 
Practically every delegate has had a 
translated copy of the Federalist in his 
valise library. The Italian, German, and 
Arabic translations ran into several edi- 
tions, and were widely heralded by the 
Press 


So it has been with the other classics 
ot democracy, once they were taken from 
their entombment on the seldom-visited 
Shelves of large but widely separated 
libraries, translated into native lan- 
guages, printed in paperbacks, put within 
the reach of people everywhere. 

There is room and need for Law Books, 
U.S.A, which is in a specialized field. It 
Can prove a formidable factor in the fight 
for the hearts and minds of people. That 
is the fight that is important. It is the 

t that will be decisive. And espe- 
cially in these new nations, now in their 
founding years, their power and influ- 
ence in the ascendancy, it is important 
that the lawyers should know and have 
the very feel of the American concept of 
law. To this end, Law Books, U.S.A. 
Should contribute. It is not a Federal 
Project. It is not subject to the charge 
Of propaganda. It can be the vehicle 
for the lawyers of the United States to 
Speak to the lawyers of other lands, law- 
yers to lawyers, all joined in the common 
interest of making this world of ours a 
maa of justice, equity and peace under 

W. 


Mr. Speaker, I am extending my re- 
Marks to include the article in the July 
eral Bar News by Richard N. Flint 
and Scott Hodes, as follows: 
THE YOUNG Lawyer SPEAKS 
(By Richard N. Flint, and Scott Hodes) 
FBA ANNOUNCES LAW BOOKS, U.S.A. 


An itinerant book salesman in native dress 
Walked into the Lagos, Nigeria, office of a 
large American book distributor and pur- 

a variety of paperback volumes deal- 

ing With the nature of the American legal 
m. The transaction consummated, he 
Carefully packed the volumes in a canvas 
1l, flung it over his bare shoulders, and 

on a barefooted sales expedition 

would carry him in succeding days to 
Outlying districts of his country. In 
‘hese remote areas, local civil administrators 
and attorneys would examine each paper- 
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back in the satchel longingly and carefully 
before making his selection. His choice 
finally made, he would pay the equivalent of 
a week’s wages for one or two of the volumes. 

This incident, which actually happened 
less than 2 months previous to this writing, 
typifies the thirst for knowledge regarding 
American jurisprudence and the interest in 
the American legal system which is currently 
being exhibited by the emerging nations 
throughout the world. Reports from the 
United States Information Agency, the De- 
partment of State, and from Peace Corps 
volunteers reveal a great demand for Ameri- 
can books of all kinds. 

But the United States is not the only 
country which has noted this great thirst for 
books: the Communists presently export 
books in dozens of different languages to 
some 68 non-Communist countries. Last 
year this Communist effort accounted for the 
distribution of an estimated 40 million 
volumes, and not surprisingly, Communist 
literature is being supplied abroad at a price 
far below the combined costs of publishing, 
shipping, and distributing. Clearly, if the 
growing international demand for American 
books Is not satisfied at a price within the 
range of foreign readers, the Communists 
will fill the void by providing books which 
best serve their own purposes. 

Books, U.S.A. 


In an effort to meet this demand for 
American books, the U.S. Information 
Agency, in its various programs, will dis- 
tribute or assist in the distribution abroad 
of some 6 million volumes this year. One 
such program which is entitled “Books, 
U.S.A.” permits the American public, the 
publishing industry, and USIA to join in a 
nonprofit campaign to ship overseas large 
numbers of English language paperbacks. 
The costs involved are being met by dona- 
tions from great numbers of individual 
Americans, particularly those who under- 
stand the importance of books in the inter- 
national arena of political, social, and eco- 
nomic competition. Interestingly enough, 
when USIA first released the “Books, U.S.A.” 
blueprint to its oversea posts, an immediate 
response was received from the USIA mis- 
sion in Djakarta, together with a personal 
check from each American staff member. In 


the words of the Djakarta staff, (it) 1s 


difficult for us to imagine a number ade- 

quate to reach the saturation point of effec- 

tive and useful distribution of the packets.” 
Lawbooks, USA 


More important to us as lawyers, Americans 
abroad also report a profound interest in 
American jurisprudence, particularly among 
the emerging nations. Many of these nations 
are former British colonies, and the local 
leaders have been educated in English schools 
and are familiar with a common law system. 
Also, in these new nations, lawyers and law 
students constitute probably the greatest 
single source of political and intellectual 
leadership. A great proportion of the edu- 
cated population has studied law, and these 
lawyers serve as the statesmen, politicans, 
civil servants, and administrators in the de- 
veloping countries. 

Thus, to meet this great need for books 
concerning the American legal system, the 
Federal Bar Association has joined with the 
World Peace Through Law Committee of the 
American Bar Association and the USIA in 
sponsoring a program of “Lawbooks, U.S.A." 
Under this program, interested Americans, 
particularly lawyers, will be encouraged to 
contribute the sum of $8. 

For each $8 contributed, a packet of basic 
paperback books concerning the nature of our 
legal system will be sent to selected lawyers, 
jurists, teachers, and law students abroad. 
The donor's name will be enclosed with the 
packet of lawbooks, and the recipient will be 
encouraged to correspond directly with the 
American donor. Oceana Publications, Inc., 
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has undertaken to coordinate the program 
on a nonprofit basis and will publicize it 
throughout the legal profession in the United 
States, although the books making up the 
packet have been selected from the lists of 
several publishers. 

The seven paperback books in the packet 
have been selected by lawyers, law students, 
and law teachers in this country. Technical 
legal treatises have been bypassed since the 
intent is to select books dealing with the phi- 
losophy and spirit of our legal system. Al- 
though substitute titles may be necessary if 
the supply of a particular book is temporarily 
exhausted, a typical packet will contain the 
following: “Spirit of Liberty" by Learned 
Hand; The Nature of the Judicial Process“ 
by Benjamin Cardozo; “Talks on American 
Law“ by Harold Berman; “Brandies Reader“ 
by Erwin Pollack; Equal Justice Under Law“ 
by Carroll Moreland; “American Constitution 
Reader" by Robert McKay; and “American 
Jurisprudence Reader“ by Thomas Cowan. 

Final selection of recipients will be made 
by USIA, but lists of prospective recipients 
will be furnished by the FBA, ABA, American 
attorneys serving with the Peace Corps and 
by Judge Advocate Detachments in the 
emerging nations. The individual American 
donor may leave the choice entirely with 
USIA, or he may indicate a particular coun- 
try within which he wishes his packet dis- 
tributed. 

The program has received the enthusiastic 
support of the executive committee of the 
FBA and deserves the support of the entire 
association. Lawyers taking part may rest 
assured that they have contributed to, in the 
words of Edward R. Murrow, “keeping the 
human spirit unshackled and the desire for 
freedom, alive.” 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I include my newsletter of July 
20, 1963: 

WASHINGTON REPORT BY CONGRESSMAN BRUCE 

ALGER, 5TH DISTRICT, Texas, JULY 20, 1963 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The Presidential message on balance, that 
is, imbalance, of payments once again shows 
the President’s misunderstanding of problem 
and solution to the problem. Because of 
Government programs and controls our Na- 
tion yearly must pay others more than they 
psy us. Further, others can collect by de- 
manding our gold for their dollars while we 
hold foreign I O U's. While our foreign as- 
sets (according to the President) exceed our 
debts by $27 billion we are, because of our 
Government's policies, in danger of losing all 
our gold and devaluing the dollar, So the 
stage is set for our economic collapse. Be- 
cause of our Government's fiscal policies, the 
world can demand $24 billion in gold and 
we have lees than 64 billion with which to 
pay off, before dipping into the approxi- 
mately $12 billion of gold which backs up 
and gives our dollar its value. All our gold 
now equals only $15.6 billion. So what does 
the President do? He imposes more finan- 
cial straitjacketing. He seeks to cure the re- 
sults of Federal controls and dictates by 
more Federal regulation and control, a 15- 
percent tax called interest equalization tax 
on the purchase by Americans of new or 
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outstanding foreign securities—a tax on the 
free flow of money, a wall to prevent the 
financial activities we have always encour- 
aged in the past. 

The President, despite the lengthy analy- 
sis, skirted the basic problems at the heart 
of the situstion. Capitalism, the private 
enterprise system, thrives on freedom, not 
Federal intervention. The tax he proposes 
on the flow of money is no solution. Why 
doesn't the President and his advisers turn 
instead to fiscal msibility? The Presi- 
dent and his deficit financing advisers have 
forgotten the reasons for and the need for 
a federally balanced budget, reduction of 
debt, and straightforward reduction of taxes 
including tax rate reduction, instead of the 
fuzzy tortuous Presidential tax reform rec- 
ommendations. If the President really 
wants to reduce the imbalance of payments 
why doesn't he not stop giving our money 
away. While we have the greatest debt in 
the world we continue to continue to give 
foreign aid all over the world. Even our 
increased exports are recognized to be the re- 
sult largely of our own subsidy. We give 
foreign nations money and they buy from 
us, This is artificial growth, Further, that 
money remaining in foreign hands can be 
converted into our gold at their discretion. 
Is it any wonder that foreign nations have 
built up such dollar reserves, callable in gold? 
Indeed, in many instances foreign nations 
have refused to lower their tariffs after 
agreeing to do so to match our reduction be- 
cause they have pleaded dollar shortage. 
Our foreign giveaway and disproportionate 
support of the U.N. are instances of our in- 
ability to live within our means and exer- 
cise financial self-discipline. It is high time 
the New Frontiersmen and other new So- 
clalists including our President, Schlesinger, 
Heller, Galbraith, and others realize the im- 
balance of payments result from the big 
spending policies, deficit financing, Govern- 
ment in business and the increasing regu- 
lation and control of our society by Federal 
Government, under the  Iliberal-radical 
Democrats. 

Besides foreign aid gifts of our money, as 
an example of the liberal Democrats failing 
to see the answer, look at their political 
charges in the past of the need for low in- 
terest rates and criticism of increasing in- 
terest rates. Democrats demand low interest 
rates; as a result US. capital flows 
abroad to get higher rates. If the interest 
rates were higher at home the money would 
stay here, So instead of recognizing the need 
for raising the interest rates, the President 


seeks to prevent the outflow by taxing the. 


money sent overseas. 
DANGER IN TEST BAN NEGOTIATIONS 


Most important development this week 
was the beginning of talks on a nuclear test 
ban agreement with the Soviet Union. The 
danger is that the people, of the United 
States could lose World War III without ever 
knowing that it had begun. Besides the 
cruel facts of history showing that the So- 
viet Union never honors its agreements, and 
that they ruthlessly broke the last test ban 
moratorium when it suited their purpose, 
my concern over the present negotiations is 
even greater because of a talk with by Dr. 
Edward Teller. Recognized as one of the 
world's greatest scientists, Dr. Teller's warn- 
ings should make us consider the implica- 
tions of entering into agreements with the 
Russians on test bans. Here are some 
thoughts he gives us to ponder, “It is my 
conviction that today the Russians are ahead 
of us in nuclear weapons. I cannot prove 
this statement, but I will say to you cate- 
gorically that no one can prove its opposite.” 
With even the slightest indication that Rus- 
sia is leading the United States in the devel- 
opment of nuclear explosives, how can any- 
one in this country be optimistic about a 
test ban agreement which will bind us be- 
cause we honor our agreements, but will 
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have no effect upon the activities of the 
Soviet Union because history proves they do 
not, 

Dr. Teller also points out that the believes 
the Russians may be close to developing an 
antimissile missile. If they succeed, or if 
they can make us believe they are about to 
succeed and we have not developed such a 
weapon, then we have no defenses. Dr. 
Teller says: “In order to develop missile de- 
fenses one needs to test in the atmosphere, 
but one does not need big tests. No one, in 
or out of the Disarmament Agency has 
claimed that nuclear explosives under 1 kilo- 
ton, in the atmosphere can be detected. 
With experiments using small explosives, 
missile advances can be conducted. These 
small explosions made by the Russians, may 
seal our doom.” 

There are two conclusions here that should 
be apparent to even the most naive and cer- 
tainly should be clear to the President, (1) 
We cannot detect their testing and, (2) We 
must continue our testing. 

IN THE HOUSE THIS WEEK 


Comic relief came in the guise of “boiled 
peanuts” and any laughter relieves tension 
on the floor. Yet if laughter seemed hollow 
It was because of the realization that this 
plea to remove boiled peanut acreage from 
Government control leaves other peanut and 
additional crop growers still under Federal 
Government dictation. 

Grief came in the sudden death of Hjalmar 
Nygaard (a relative newcomer and younger 
Member in his second term) of a heart at- 
tack during debate on the ADP bill, and re- 
minds us of our tensions. I was privileged 
to visit Hjalmar in his district and to know 
him. Once again the flags at half mast were 
an unwelcome sight at morning going to 
work. 

Automatic Data Processing equipment 
(ADP) comprises the electronic brain com- 
puting machines now widely used by many 
agencies of the Government, In an effort 
to streamline Government, increase ef- 
ciency, and eliminate cost at an estimated 
savings of $100 million yearly, a bill (H.R. 
6171) was presented to place the coordina- 
tion of their joint use under the GSA (Gen- 
eral Services Administration). Eight Gov- 
ernment agencies disapproved, yet the 
Comptroller General recommended this pro- 
gram. Even though generally not well un- 
derstood, the bill passed (ALGER for). 
Charges embodying economy and false econ- 
omy were exchanged. I believe this effort 
to be sound and can succeed without trans- 
gression on each agency's jurisdiction and 
peculiar needs. 


Value of U.S. Foreign-Trade Zones 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the Celler 
Act of 1934 permitted the establishment 
of foreign-trade zones in U.S. ports 
of entry to exepdite and encourage 
our international commerce. Now, al- 
most 30 years later, this farsighted and 
useful law continues to serve the business 
community. 

In addition the first foreign-trade zone, 
in operation in New York City since 1937, 
zones are also located at New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Toledo, and 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico. Within the 
past 14 months we have seen the de- 
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velopment of new subzones as manufac- 
turing sites at Penuelas, Puerto Rico, and 
San Francisco, Calif. Use of a foreign- 
trade zone as a manufacturing site, par- 
ticularly for the production of goods for 
export, presents distinct opportunities 
for business firms and for much-needed 
use of our labor force. 


A timely article on the subject by Mr. 
Richard H. Lake, executive secretary of 
the Foreign-Trade Zones Board, ap- 
peared in the July 1963 issue of the 
American Import & Export Bulletin, pub- 
lished in New York. It is entitled, “A 
Time-Tested Device for International 
Business.” Under leave to insert these 
remarks in the Recorp, I herewith in- 
clude this article, as follows: 


MODERN UTILIZATION—A TIME-TESTED DE- 
VICE FOR INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
(By Richard H: Lake) 

The Foreign-Trade Zones Act, and the 
zones established under this unique law, 
offer business firms the opportunity to oper- 
ate at a U.S. site and, at the same time, en- 
joy many of the advantages of a firm located 
abroad. The zone concept is receiving in- 
creasing attention from business, industry, 
and public officials concerned with business 
expansion and industrial development. 
Whether or not you have had previous in- 
terest in the subject, it now merits detailed 
consideration as a tool of international com- 
merce, 

This is hardly a new idea. Throughout his- 
tory we find many examples of free ports and 
free trade zones serving the needs of com- 
merce in surmounting many and varled ob- 
stacles to the handling and movement of 
goods between nations. The U.S. version 
of these classic trade devices is the foreign- 
trade zone. 

In 1934 Congress enacted the Celler For- 
eign-Trade Zones Act which created a regu- 
latory body, the Foreign-Trade Zones Board, 
consisting of the Secretaries of Commerce, 
Treasury, and War (now Army), with au-- 
thority to permit the establishment of U.S. 
Foreign-Trade Zones. The original legis- 
lation permitted a wide range of business 
functions to be conducted in a zone, but ex- 
pressly prohibited manufacturing and ex- 
hibiting. Legislative amendment in 1950 
removed these restrictions. 


THE U.S. FOREIGN~TRADE ZONE 


A controlled area designated by the U.S. 
Government, in or adjacent to a U.S. port 
of entry and operated as a public utility 
by a public or private corporation where 
free, dutiable and quota-controlled foreign 
and domestic merchandise may be received 
without being subject to U.S. customs laws 
governing entry of goods or payment of 
duties thereon. Merchandise may be kept 
in a zone for an indefinite period and is 
subject to payment of customs duties only 
when entered into U.S. customs territory. 

In the foreign-trade zone the following 
illustrate some of the business functions 
that may be performed: 

Manufacturing, packaging, wholesale sales, 
display, marking, grading, destruction, as- 
sembly, mixing, consumption, processing. 
packing, manipulating, storage, labeling, 
cleaning, knockdown, repacking. 

BUSINESS ADVANTAGES 


Firms using a foreign-trade zone are af- 
forded many opportunities for savings, cost 
control, and convenience. The zone concept 
also represents considerable potential for in- 
dustrial development and business growth. 
These are but some of the many advantages 
zone use can provide: 

1. Eliminate outlay of capital for customs 
dutles on foreign materials used in manu- 
facturing for export. 
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2. Reduce costs for materials handling, 
transportation, and insurance, 

3. Defer outlay of capital for payment of 
customs duties on foreign merchandise until 
actually filling orders in the United States. 

4. If duty rate on finished goods is higher 
than on foreign raw materials used to pro- 
duce them * * * manufacture in a zone and 
pay the lower rate with further savings de- 
rived from deductions made for waste. 

5. Employ U.S. labor skills. 

6. Access to quota-restricted materials 
under certain conditions, 

7. Retain desired controls and security 
over technological know-how. 

8. Capital investment opportunities for in- 
terna tional business firms. 

9. Many benefits of an oversea-based bust- 
ness right in the United States of America. 

10. Improve competitive pricing of goods 
produced for world markets. 

11. U.S. goods placed in a zone solely for 
export are considered as already exported for 
purposes of: 

(a) Customs drawback, warehousing and 
bonding, or any other provisions of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, and regulations thereunder. 

(b) Statutes and bonds exacted for pay- 
ment of drawback, refund, or exemption 
from lability for internal revenue taxes, and 
for internal revenue laws generally, and regu- 
lations thereunder. 

VARIETY OF FIRMS 


Foreign-trade zones are designed to serve 
business firms engaged in manufacturing, 
export, reexport, import and transshipment. 
The size of the firm is of no consequence. 
Business operations now physically located 
in these zones range from a one-man mar- 
keting firm to a major petrochemical plant 
employing several hundred persons. For- 
eign as well as U.S. firms may use the serv- 
ices of a U.S. foreign-trade zone. 


MANY FACILITIES AND SERVICES 


A foreign-trade zone is furnished with 
facilities for loading, unloading, handling, 
and storing goods. Facilities and services 
vary to some extent with each zone, Build- 
ings and structures may be erected and 
installed to meet business needs. Some fa- 
cilities and services now available at partic- 
ular zones include: factory space; materials- 
handling equipment; fire protection; vessel 
berths; covered and open storage areas; re- 
frigeration; water, heat, light, and power; 
heavy-duty cranes; office space; wood-drying 
kiln; personnel recruiting and training; 
skilled and general labor; heated warehouse; 
vacuum fumigation; full warehousing serv- 
ices; railroad sidings; exhibition areas; light- 
erage; spice-cleaning machines; industrial 
security services; marketing information; 
transportation and services. 

ZONES IN OPERATION 


Foreign-trade zones are now in operation 
in New York City, New Orleans, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Toledo, and Mayaguez, Puerto 
Rico, In addition to these all purpose 
zones, a special purpose subzone was estab- 
lished in Puerto Rico in May 1962. This 
subzone contains a petrochemical plant op- 
erated by Union Carbide and has the dis- 
tinction of being the first zone facility estab- 
lished solely for industrial purposes. Steps 
are now underway for the establishment of 
a second industrial subzone in San Francisco, 
Calif. These developments account for 
much of the current wave of interest in 
U.S. foreign-trade zones. 

With respect to location, the services and 
facilities of existing zones are used by busi- 
ness firms throughout the United States and 
abroad. Under the Foreign-Trade Zones 
Act, additional zones and subzones may be 
established. 

Businessmen seeking to improve and ex- 
pand international and domestic business 
should acquaint themselves with the for- 
eign-trade zone concept. It has many of 
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the hard-to-find ingredients to serve these 
objectives. 

Further information on U.S. foreign-trade 
zones may be obtained from any of the zone 
managers listed below or by contacting the 
Bureau of International Commerce, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D.C.; 
or the U.S. Department of Commerce Field 
Office nearest you. 

Foreign-Trade Zone No. 1, 17 Battery 
Place, New York, N.Y.; Whitehall 3-4600. 

Foreign-Trade Zone No. 2, Napoleon Ave- 
nue and River, New Orleans, La.; Jackson 
2-2551. 

Foreign-Trade Zone No. 3, Ferry Building, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Garfield 1-8800. 

Foreign-Trade Zone No. 5, Post Office Box 
1209, Seattle, Wash.; Main 2-8124. 

Foreign-Trade Zone No. 7, Post Office Box 
2672, San Juan, P.R.; 723-0040. 

Foreign-Trade Zone No. 8, 241 Superior 
Street, Toledo, Ohio; Cherry 3-8251. 


Let’s Stop Sending U.S. Dollars To Aid 
Our Enemies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. K. W. (BILL) STINSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. STINSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
weekend I had the opportunity of read- 
ing an advance copy of a Reader's Digest 
report for the month of August 1963 en- 
titled Let's Stop Sending U.S. Dollars 
To Aid Our Enemies.” In my opinion 
this is one of the finest articles published 
on this subject. Because the Foreign 
Aid Authorization Act will be coming be- 
fore Congress in a short time, I wish 
to insert this excellent article so that 
my colleagues may have the opportunity 
to read it before they consider the im- 
portant subject of foreign aid. 

The article follows: 

Ler’s Srop SENDING U.S. DoLLAaRs To Aw OUR 
ENEMIES 


(By Charles Stevenson) 


Once more the annual battle over foreign- 
aid appropriations is stirring passions in 
Congress, Amid the strongest criticisms yet 
from taxpayers, amid repeated allegations of 
waste and misuse of funds, our legislators 
are being prodded to cut deeply into the 
$4.5 billion which President Kennedy insists 
they must vote to see the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID) through another 


year. 

But it's time to face up to an important 
fact: Simply reducing appropriations won't 
cure what's wrong with an aid organization 
which is in more trouble than ever after 
going through 10 different administrators, 5 
major reorganizations and more than 100 
billion tax dollars. 

“The United States has yet to develop 
an intelligible theory of foreign aid,” says Dr. 
Hans Morgenthau, who heads Chicago Uni- 
versity’s renowned Center for the Study of 
American Foreign Policy. “None of our ob- 
jectives has been achieved,“ says Eugene 
Black, recently retired president of the World 
Bank. “Soviet influence remains at high 
tide. Our dispensations of money have won 
us neither gratitude nor affection, but more 
often grumbling dissatisfaction." 

Chairman Orro E. Pass Max, of the House 
Appropriations Committee, who is closest 
to the woe, sums it all up after a 1.000 
hours of official hearings. “The trouble,” 
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says Passman, is that too much of our for- 
eign aid has deteriorated into a subsidy of 
Communist takeover. And the spenders are 
so power hungry, they so withhold the truth 
from the public, they are so beyond the 
norma! controls of Congress, that there seems 
no way to confine assistance to helping 
people help themselves unless we kill the 
entire operation and begin over.” 

The record carries its own proof. Senator 
Harry F. Brno of Virginia, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, looked at the 
Government's books to discover that even in 
the face of yearly budget trimming by Con- 
gress, the authorities haven't been able to 
spend as much aid money as they've been 
given in any year since 1958. Yet, crying 
poverty, they quietly accumulate funds from 
several different appropriations, of which the 
current request represents just a part, Then 
they earmark this money as obligations“ for 
future spending. Senator Byrd has dis- 
covered that the unexpended balances from 
previous appropriations have soared from 
$11,787 million in 1958 to $21,273 million in 
June 1963—enough to keep the aid adminis- 
trators going for many more years even if 
they never get another cent from Congress. 

In dishing out ald money, the spenders 
give slight heed to Congress or even to their 
own handpicked advisers. An example is 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay’s pro-aid group which 
President Kennedy named to advise about 
reforms. The committee reported to the 
President: The United States should not aid 
a foreign government in establishing govern- 
ment-owned industries which compete with 
existing private endeavors. We should not 
extend aid which is inconsistent with our 
beliefs, democratic tradition and knowledge 
of economic organization and consequences.” 

The committee opposed any such ideas as 
having the United States advance $512 mil- 
lion to start building a $1,883,766,000 Govern- 
ment-owned stecl plant for India. We sl- 
ready are handing over up to $775 million a 
year—some $3 billion since 1960—to keep 
India’s socialistic experimentations afloat, 
while that country’s healthy private enter- 
prises mark time waiting for a bureaucracy to 
grant permits for their every expansion 
scheme. As for this steel plant, 150 techni- 
clans, appointed by AID to investigate in 
India, reported back that they had been un- 
able to prove that the venture is feasible. 

Nevertheless, President Kennedy an- 
nounced his support for the government 
plant; retired Ambassador to India Prof. 
John Kenneth Galbraith had said that “by 
this procedure we will not arouse suspi- 
cions that we seek to mold Indian economic 
policy to our own image.” 

Even more disturbing is our alders’ per- 
sistence in siphoning subsidies into Poland 
and Yugoslavia. 

“When we help a Communist form of gov- 
ernment we are undermining the security of 
our own country,“ Senator FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 
of Ohio protested last year on the Senate 
floor. Others agreed. Over administration 
objections, Congress last August forbade 
sending more than food to any country that 
is part of the Communist conspiracy, 

Yet, 3 months later, we extended Marshal 
Tito $136,700,000 in aid—just about as much 
as he received in the previous year. Oh, but 
most of this was Food for Peace,” I was told 
at AID headquarters in Washington. “And 
it wasnt assistance. Tito paid for that 
food.” 

The trouble is, such purchases lack te l- 
ity. For example, over the past 9 years, we 
have given Tito cotton, oils and wheat, which 
cost us $901 million. Most of this is not 
U.S.-owned surplus: a broker buys the grain 


‘the Yugoslavs want on the Chicago ex- 


change when they want it and we pay for It. 
We then pay the freight to seaboard. There 
we pay for storage. Then in most cases we 
pay shipping costs to Yugoslavia, where Tito 
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markets the wheat for his own government's 
profit. 

Tito pays the United States only in part, 
and then by crediting to us some Yugoslav 
paper dinars. We can't take these dinars out 
of Yugoslavia. By agreement we pass 90 per- 
cent of the money back to the Yugoslav Goy- 
ernment, either as gifts or as loans repayable 
only in more blocked dinars, for Tito to spend 
on developing his country’s airports, high- 
ways, mines, papermills, railroads and 
canals. We may use the remaining 10 per- 
cent to maintain. our Belgrade Embassy. 
About all we get out of the arrangement ts 
the privilege of keeping a U.S. Information 
Agency reading room in Belgrade. 

Tito tells his people—and we don’t contra- 
dict him—that he receives nothing free from 
the United States; he pays for what he gets. 
As our bounty has flowed in to bolster his 
sagging economy, he has assailed the United 
States for seeking international controls of 
atomic blasting when Russia is in a testing 
mood. He has supported Russia's policy on 
Berlin. He votes with the Communist bloc 
at the U.N. He spearheads anti-Western 
movements among African and Asian nations. 

It's much the same with Poland. We sent 
Ambassador Jacob Beam to woo Poland away 
from Moscow with gifts. And although 
Beam reported back to the State Department 
that the Poles had “perhaps fallen into the 
habit of considering our economic cooper- 
ation as a matter of right” and returned here 
almost two years ago to admit failure, our 
government has refused to stop funneling aid 
to Polish communism. It has 9 

growing anger at this policy by 
dee e, $61 million in cash aid in the 
last seven years with $672 million worth of 
agricultural-surplus commodities, $81 million 
of it in the last 12 months. 

Our diplomats in Warsaw say that except 
for our food there would be Polish breadlines. 
Indeed, not only has Food for Peace pre- 
vented a possible explosion in Poland; a 
House committee has now found that re- 
ceipt of our agricultural commodities by 
Poland allows it to export food to other bloc 
members, thus helping the Soviet conspiracy 
to solve its most awesome internal problem. 
What we do has so eased the pressures on 
Russia to feed its dependent states that it is 
able now to use its own wheat to spearhead 
its infiltration of Latin America. 

Meanwhile, our help to the Poles has en- 
abled them to send $13 million worth of aid 
to Castro's Cuba and $15 miliion worth to 
North Vietnam, reportedly including arms 
useful in guerrilla operations against our 
own soldiers in South Vietnam. It enables 
the Poles to aid East Germany, whose econ- 
omy is in a shambles because its largest in- 
dustries have been meshed with Soviet and 
Czech endeavors in turning out rockets and 
nuclear arms. In last year's Berlin crisis 
Poland showed her gratitude to us by mobi- 
lizing her armed forces to support Soviet 
threats. 

In country after country, the record shows, 
our officials have encouraged ald which helps 
communism more than it helps us, A report 
by the House Committee on Government 
Operations tells how “the United States 
team in Cambodia made a deliberate deter- 
mination to finance and construct two radio 
stations which, when completed, became an 
adjunct to a Chinese Communist gift to the 
Cambodian Government of a radio broad- 
casting complex.” When a subordinate 
passed along his discovery that US. - nanced 
materials were being used in the construc- 
tion of a Russian-bullt hospital in Cam- 
bodia, the report states, an AID superior 
caused the man to be transferred, given an 
unsatisfactory efficiency rating, and ul- 
timately fired. 

In June 1959 the Government of Burma 
wanted help from the United States to bulld 
a road linking Rangoon with Mandalay. 
Engineering firms sent to Investigate re- 
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ported back that the kind of road the Bur- 
mese wanted was economically infeasible. 
No agreement was reached. 

Then, in March 1962, Gen. Ne Win took 
over Burma, established a military dictator- 
ship, and jailed his predecessor. 

He kicked out the Ford Foundation and 
the Asia Foundation because they repre- 
sented private enterprise, in spite of the fact 
that they were spending $12 million of pri- 
vate funds on the most effective agricul- 
tural and educational development programs 
in the country. He is nationalizing the econ- 
omy. He denounced capitalism as the per- 
nicious economic system in which man ex- 
ploits man.” He canceled extensive English- 
teaching programs which had been sponsored 
for years by Americans and British in a land 
where English was the language of educated 
people. He prohibited Burmese from com- 
ing to America as Fulbright scholars. He 
has also invited in Chinese Communist tech- 
nicians, management, and assistance projects, 

Now, with Ne Win's transition complete, 
we are giving him military equipment at a 
rate of $10 million a year, although this 
doesn't show on any aid books. And last 
spring, on top of another $21 million of as- 
sorted assistance for 1963, AID announced it 
was going ahead with the first 42-mile leg of 
the Rangoon-Mandalay Highway, although 
no agreement has yet been reached on the 
feasibility of the rest of the road. 

Congressional alarm is also mounting over 
assistance given to countries which expro- 
priate private property. Last summer our 
legislators stipulated by law that assistance 
must be cut off from any country which 
seized U.S. Investments. But by late fall so 
little was being done that Senator Bourke B. 
HICKENLOOPER, of Iowa, charged that “specific 
instructions had gone out from the State 
Department to our representatives abroad to 
soft-pedal this amendment.” Not until 6 
months after enactment of the amendment 
(and a week beyond the congressional dead- 
line for required enforcement) did the State 
Department finally get around to suspending 
AID projects that cost us $25 million in Cey- 
lon, which had seized American oll properties 
without compensation so they could be used 
to market Soviet petroleum products. Food 
for peace shipments to Ceylon still con- 
tinue—with most payments returned to the 
Ceylon Government to be used for further 
economic development. 

The United States solved the problem of 
Brazil's seizure of an American-owned tele- 
phone company by dangling the prospect of 
more millions if she paid for the property. 
Then with the new aid flowing in—$398 mil- 
lion over the next 21 months—Brazil has 
been able not only to pay for the seized 
properties but to nationalize still more, and 
enter into a trade pact with Russia, 

Congress is on record as opposing aid to 
countries which “liye on our aid while they 
channel thelr own resources into arms from 
Russia.” Yet this is exactly what is hap- 
pening in the case of the United Arab Re- 
public. Ever since 1956, Col. Gamel Abdel 
Nasser has been mortgaging the better part 
of his exportable cotton crop to the Soviet 
bloc as payment for more than $100 million 
a year in arms and other assistance. The 
purpose; an incessant war of subversion and 
violence aimed at taking over the 90 million 
inhabitants of the Arab world and alienat- 
ing them from the United States and the 
imperialist Western nations. He has con- 
fiscated Egypt's industries and taken over 
virtually everything in the country which 
represented foreign private investment. 

What have we done about this? Why, we 
have continued to pay Nasser every year. 
In the last 5 years our ald has doubled, 
tripled, quadrupled. The effect has been to 
subsidize Nasser, to keep his economy going 
so he could hand over some of the chief re- 
sources of his country to the Soviets for 
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their arms and help in agitating against us 
and independent Arabs. 

Our 1962 direct economic assistance to 
Nasser—$224,100,000—out-distanced any- 
thing we did for anyone in the world except 
India, Pakistan and, because of earthquake 
reconstruction, Chile, We treated him bet- 
ter than Turkey, our desperately poor fight- 
ing partner. We gave him far more than 
we gave all the friendly Arab nations put 
together. In addition, in just the first 6 
months of fiscal year 1963, we agreed to have 
him “buy” another $546-million worth of 
Food for Peace commodities with Egyptian 
currency. This is more than anybody else 
in the world received, and it brings Nasser's 
Food for Peace assistance alone to more than 
$1 billion. 

These commodities are sold on the Egyp- 
tian market for currency, which when “paid” 
to us Ils mostly turned back to Nasser to meet 
his budget deficits and build more state- 
owned factories. Our aid enabled him in 
& single gesture to distribute a $43-million 
“dividend” to 1,500,000 factory and govern- 
ment workers as “profit shares and bonuses" 
s0 as to convince the people that his state 
ownership did indeed provide them with 
more prospertity than “imperialistic” private 
investments from abroad. 

The Egyptian people know nothing about 
our assistance, “Assistance? What assist- 
ance?” Nasser says. “I pay you for what I 
get, don’t 1?” 

Last year, when news of our latest aid 
filtered around the Mediterranean, other 
Arab leaders reacted with such apoplectic 
amazement that our Ambassador to the 
United Arab Republic, John S. Badeau, had 
to race around by plane in an attempt to 
placate them. 

“But we are your allies,” they sald. “You 
are underwriting the Egyptian-Soviet con- 
quest of the Middle East. Now Nasser will 
have more resources than ever with which to 
undermine us.“ 

Our officials said such fears were ground- 
less. Yet within weeks the first of 40 new 
MIG fighting planes arrived in Egypt from 
Russia. Our aid enabled Nasser to go into a 
Yemen war with 18,000 troops, then 20,000, 
then 28,000 by daily air-lifts in Russian-sup- 
plied planes. Our aid means funds which en- 
able his Voice of Cairo radio to goad the offi- 
cers, soldier’s and students of Saudi Arabia 
and Jordan to overthrow Saud and Hussein, 
the chiefs of those two countires. “How long 
are you going to tolerate them?” the Voice 
shouts, “Overthrow these lackeys who have 
sold their honor and dignity and who cooper- 
ate with the arch enemies of the Arabs—the 
English, the Americans, the Jews.” 

“These are the words that we are subsidiz- 
ing,” Senator ERNEST GRUENING of Alaska re- 
cently told the Senate. “What kind of policy 
is that for the people of the United States 
who are dedicated to promoting peace in the 
world?” 

But still the aid flows in. 

Small wonder then that Algeria's Premier 
Ahmed Ben Bella, whom Nasser eggs on, can 
fiy directly to Cuba after talking aid terms in 
Washington, and there demand that we 
abandon our Guantanamo naval base. Small 
wonder that on arriving home Ben Bella 
can say: “Algeria will have a socialism 
a la Castro. No power in the world can pre, 
vent our country’s advance on this road. 
Small wonder, indeed. Our ald to him—#91,- 
800,000 in the past year—makes it possible. 

The same sort of appeasement adds to our 
woe in Indonesia, the world’s fifth most 
populous nation. We were responsible for 
the formation of Indonesia; after World War 
1I we threatened to deny Marshall Plan aid 
to the Dutch unless they gave up their con- 
trol of these East Indies. But Indonesia s 
President Sukarno also coveted grandeur 
and Dutch West New Guinea, a primitive 
land of Negroid Papuans, 1800 miles from 
his own capital but adjacent to Australian 
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territory. So while he has neglected his 
economy and poured the wealth from his tin 
mines and rubber plantations into Russia to 
pay for MIG fighters, long-range bombers, 
guided missiles and submarines, we have 
pumped $787,300,000 in gifts into the coun- 
try. We've trained doctors and dentists for 
a population which suffers for lack of medi- 
cal care, only to see Sukarno draft them so 
he could have a standing army of 250,000. 
When his emerging industries slowed to 20 
Percent of normal production for want of 
exchange with which to import repair and 
maintenance parts, we advanced emergency 
Millions so he could buy these parts from 
abroad, 

“Sukarno’s no Communist,” I was told 
both in Washington and Djakarta, “He only 
wants to bring West New Guinea into Indo- 
nesia, and he must. Otherwise his revolu- 
tion is incomplete.” 

Have our efforts strengthened our position 
in Asia? Already dispatches indicate worries 
that Sukarno is setting up in West New 
Guinea the same sort of outpost against 
adjacent Australian-held territories as 
Castro has established against us in Cuba. 
He has threatened to use his military force, 
the most potent in Southeast Asia, if inde- 
Pendent Malaya, Singapore and the British 
dependencies on British Borneo carry out 
their announced plan to join in an anti- 
communist federation come August 31. In 
the presence of the titular head of the 
Chinese-Communist state, he has signed a 
Manifesto calling for enforcement of Red 
China’s major policies in Asia; the Chinese 
in return have vowed to support Sukarno's 
Cause against Malaysia. 

Because of this strange compulsion of our 
Officials to pour fuel on burning problems, 
instead of trying to put out the fires, we 
have exported more dollars than our private 
enterprise can bring back from overseas in- 
vestments and trade. Faith in our currency 
has declined due to our increasing deficits 
at home and abroad. Our gold supply has 
dwindled dangerously. 

This is admitted by our Commerce Depart- 
ment. Our Government is so worried that 
it has sent ambassadors literally begging 
Past and present foreign beneficiaries of our 
charity to help us out—to at least let us sell 
to American tourists there a small part of 
the currency we have acquired in exchange 
for Food for Peace, But what was the 
answer? No, And this from Burma, India, 
Indonesia, Pakistan, Poland, and Yugoslavia. 

Seeking some way to stop the run on gold, 
the Commerce Department is now discour- 
Aging European investments by American 
Private enterprise. We have put up a cau- 
tion light on investment in the developed 
Countries," says Secretary of Commerce 
Luther H. Hodges, because of our balance- 
Of-payment difficulties.” 

Yet the administration in the face of all 
this wants a bigger aid appropriation this 
year; and Secretary of State Dean Rusk says 
that anyone who tries to cut the requested 
amounts will be cooperating with Commu- 
nist global strategy. 

Is it not time to ask ourselves why? 

Is it not time to consider the advice of 
Chairman George Champion of New York's 
Chase Manhattan Bank? He would have us 
and the other friendly capital-supplying na- 
tions coordinate our ald through an inde- 
. Pendent banking-type organization staffed by 
Professionals from the world of banking and 
Private enterprise. Such a multinational 
Approach has also been proposed by experts 
Uke retired World Bank President Black and 
Herbert v. Prochnow, former Deputey Un- 
der Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. 

The means for getting such an operation 
underway already exists within the Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
°pment, in which most Western nations and 
Japan participate, All that’s needed is for 
Congress not to be content with cutting 
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aid appropriaions, but to order a phase-out 
of our current aid operations and establish 
a special joint congressional committee 
which can at last start working toward a 
new order. 


What Is the Real Purpose of the Palace 
Royal Guard in the White House? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing column, Americans Active in 
British Affairs,” written by Henry J. 
Taylor, raises some very real questions 
as to the purposes behind the activities 
of some of President Kennedy’s closest 
advisers. 

We are all too familiar with the radical 
economic policies being advocated by the 
palace guard in the White House, policies 
which are moving this Nation closer and 
closer to “democratic socialism” as ex- 
pounded by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. It 
is becoming more and more clear with 
each passing day that most of the Ken- 
nedy proposals are broad steps on the 
road to dictatorship. Now, Mr. Tay- 
lor raises the fearful possibility that 
these same advisers are doing their best 
to increase leftwing prestige of other 
governments. 

Mr. Speaker, is it not time we demand 
a clear-cut explanation from the Presi- 
dent as to where he plans to lead the 
United States and failing to get such an 
explanation, that we take whatever steps 
are necessary for a complete investiga- 
tion of the background and purposes of 
those who are directing domestic and for- 
eign policy for this country? 

The column follows: 

AMERICANS ACTIVE IN BRITISH Arrarns 

(By Henry J. Taylor) 

LONDON.—White House advisers Theodore 
Sorensen, McGeorge Bundy, Arthur Schlesin- 
ger, Jr., et al, have pried open the British 
doghouse door and are In it right up to their 
bifocals. 

Not liking Prime Minister Macmillan and 
his Conservative party, they've poked their 
arrogance and innuendo smack into London's 
highest political circles and are accused by 
many here of outright sabotage. 

First, Labor Party Leader Harold Wilson's 
invitation to visit the White House inner 
circle originated with that group, not with 
Wilson himself. The obvious relish with 
which the White House received Macmillan’s 
opponent-—very touchy business in diplomacy 
with a friendly power—further strained our 
relations with Great Britain. 

But President Kennedy is faced here by 
the accusation of a two-fisted rabbit punch— 
the subsequent sabotage of Macmillan by 
New Frontlersmen in the Prime Minister's 
Profumo-Keeler crisis. This, in part, ac- 
counts for Mr. Kennedy’s return from Eng- 
land—frostbitten—one day early. 

High British Government officials express 
deep concern regarding rumors traced di- 
rectly to the White House cabal. Noting that 
the post-Profumo talk of new British se- 
curity breaches—some true, some false— 
originated in Washington, they state these 
began in an all-but-systematized way on 
June 27—2 days before Mr. Kennedy's visit 
with Macmillan at Birch Grove. 
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A QUESTION OF TIMING 


For example, the Associated Press here was 
promptly told by such a source: “If anyone 
were interested in embarrassing London and 
Washington they could hardly have chosen a 
better time.” Expanding this very correctly, 
the report even pointed out that some 
London officials suggest there may be a 
sinister force at work with the deliberate 
aim of undermining US. confidence in 
England.“ This possibility is receiving high- 
level attention here. That I can assure you. 
And it should. 

The most charitable thing that can be said 
of the New Frontiersmen is that they simply 
do not understand First, they apply 
a mistaken air of intellectual superiority to 
the statesmen over here that goes over like 
a lead balloon. 

Presidential Adviser McGeorge Bundy is 
perfectly capable of telling French Foreign 
Minister Couve de Murville that he regards 
President de Gaulle as stupid and reportedly 
did so. Yet able M. de Murville has forgot- 
ten more about Europe, firsthand, than 
Bundy will ever have time to learn. 

Moreover, if Bundy were Solomon, which 
he is not, his tumescent and snap-snap direc- 
tives to his foreign peers who are not in the 
White House chain of command at all make 
it evident here that Bundy should stay at 
home. 

Sorensen’s Bonn and Romie invasion, AC- 
companying Mr. Kennedy, yielded similar 
dismay. This is inevitable, as was the lush 
expedition to India by Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr. 

REGULAR ALIBI FACTORY 


European statesmen know that this Is the 
White House night shift that cooks up the 
alibis that the day shift tosses out to our 
friends abroad. Seasoned European states- 
men are appalled by their whistling, carefree 
confidence, smacking of crewcuts, imagemak- 
ing, and “Oh, yeah” to elders. 

Just now the more White House advisers 
who stay home the better. The President 
might give this a thought, and even include 
himself. His last visit, for example, was well 
intended, certainly, but inopportune. 

Europe's leaders regard publicly cheered 
visits as mere joyrides by political figures 
with itchy feet (they have them, too) or as a 
cheer-drenched distraction from the visitor's 
home troubles. Also, over here, the mean- 
inglessness is historic. 

Making this solid contention, Sir Winston 
Churchill has often clted how, on a bright 
October morning in 1907, the German Kaiser 
landed at Portsmouth in his uniform of a 
British admiral, to be greeted by King Edward 
VII in the uniform of a colonel of the Prus- 
sian dragoons. And so what? That was 
that, and so has this kind of folderol been 
ever since. 


Jet travel can increase the urge for this 
type of success. But a success for what? 
Nine times out of ten for nothing more sub- 
stantial than the folderol and the free ride. 
Over here, at this critical time, it is obvious 
we must beware even the slightest official 
suspicion that folderol is a preoccupation of 
our President. 


Today’s Freedom Lesson: Again We 
Observe Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKL Mr. Speaker, with 
continuation of nationwide interest in 
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Captive Nations Weck, I am pleased to 
insert into the Recorp an editorial of 
Saturday, July 20, which appeared in the 
Houston Chronicle dealing with this 
timely and vital subject: 
Topax's FREEDOM LESSON: AGAIN WE 
OBSERVE CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 

For the 5th year the Nation has observed 
Captive Nations Week in the third week of 
July. The first time it was proclaimed, in 
1959, Premier Khrushchev betrayed the fact 
that a sensitive nerve was hit by all but tak- 
ing off a shoe and pounding it as he pro- 
tested violently to Vice President Nixon who 
was on his visit to Russia at the time. This 
time President Kennedy proclaimed the week 
not far in advance of Under Secretary of 
State Harriman's trip to Moscow to nego- 
tlate a nuclear test-ban treaty. The Soviet 
leaders can’t be any happier about it now 
than then. 

For the vast areas of formerly independent 
but now subjugated peoples which are con- 
trolled by Moscow are perhaps its greatest 
weakness. The congressional resolution des- 
ignating Captive Nations Week goes beyond 
the European satellite states—East Germany, 
Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Albania. Named also were the 
Baltic states Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, 
forcibly occupied and incorporated into Rus- 
sia but whose independence is still officially 
recognized by the United States. In Asia 
there are North Korea, North Vietnam, Tibet, 
and continental China itself. While there 
is a question as to whether China is to an 
appreciable degree a satellite of Russia any 
longer, its people are enslaved as tightly as 
any of the others. Finally, the resolution 
names the Ukraine, White Russia, Georgia, 
Armenia, and other areas in the Soviet Union 
which once or more than once were inde- 
pendent nations. 

Captive Nations Week expresses the senti- 
ment of the American people that these peo- 
ples should have the opportunity to decide 
their own political destiny. Holding it is a 
sound practice which should be continued in 
the future until they have had that oppor- 
tunity. 


A Voice Is Raised 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Faricita Wyatt is an outstanding citizen 
of California with a record of distin- 
guished service in the State department 
of employment and recently to the 
Seventh Congressional District as my ex- 
ecutive secretary. Presently she is em- 
ploying her substantial talents as a high 
school teacher in the Oakland public 
school system. Faricita Hall Wyatt has 
been a loyal associate and close personal 
friend. 

Not content solely with the pressures 
of her demanding professional activities, 
Mrs. Wyatt finds time to write and to 
paint. Three of her recent poems—one 
reflecting her sensitive concept of teach- 
- ing and the other two on the imperative 
issue of civil rights—are works which are 
both tender and violent, both timely and 
significant. I commend these poems to 
the attention of all my colleagues. 
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CONGRESSIONAL CONSCIENCE 


Where is your conscience 
That you make jest of the black man's fu- 


ture, 

Circumscribe his beginnings, 

And keep him in a hovel of despair? 

Where is your conscience? 

Where is your conscience 

That you ignore the longing 

Heaving within his breast 

For dignity of self, 

And heed not his cry 

To loosen the chains that bind his ambi- 
tion? 

Where is your conscience? 

Why do you proclaim to the world 

That here in this land 

One may choose his path with undaunted 
spirit, 

When you know the color of a man's skin 

Distorts this vision? 

Why do you spend long hours in whining de- 
fense 

Of your position of human denial 

Then decry the right of a black man 

To protest your injustices? 

What God do you serve 

That you invoke His blessings 

Upon your unrighteous self-interest? 

You know no man so well 

That his being is yours to command, 

For you are not omnisciently endowed. 

Forever, crouching in the wings of time 

Are the despised, 

Whose presence on stage 

Set hate and fear in motion. 

And now the scene is set again, 

You cannot seal the curtain, 

Nor your conscience, 

8 —Fanricrra WYATT, 


Brack WILL 


Within my being there is enough will to in- 
flame the world; 

Indignation, to crush the mightiest moun- 
tains; 


Tears, to swell the oceans and the seas, 
The rivers, and the streams 
Into a deluge of a world of worlds; 


So much have I suffered in this land of black 


abhorrence. 


I writhe in silence no longer. 

You shall hear my voice. 

You shall feel my will. 

Naked I stand before your seething con- 
sclence, 

Not alone for today, 

But an eternity of tomorrows— 

Shielded by the tide of providence. 

—Fanictra WYATT. 


CHILp 


I see only a child, 

Image of whom I care not— 

A child I see. 

Clothed in a future—I know not; 

Destined to grow as you and I— 

In a world we may not know. 

Fate must not obscure his path. 
—Fanrictra WYATT. 


Israel and Our Policy in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 
Mr, HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, this past 
week President Nasser celebrated the 
lith anniversary of his rise to power in 
Egypt by an impressive display of mili- 
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tary might, including rockets, Mig-19 
and 21 fighter planes, Ilyushan bombers, 
and a new Arab“ submarine. 

A military display of this kind by the 
Egyptian dictator underscores the seri- 
ousness of the threat to the small State 
of Israel. In his anniversary speech, 
President Nasser once again made his 
intention clear when said: 

The liberation of Palestine does not de- 
pend on words for local consumption but on 
one plan with armies, with missiles, and 
everything. 


Since Israel was established, with the 
approval of the United Nations and 
through the assistance of our own Na- 
tion, the surrounding Arab States have 
attempted to destroy her, either by out- 
right military power or by economic boy- 
cott and blockade. 

In 1948 and in 1956, Israel relied on 
the superior quality and morale of its 
fightingmen to overcome the numerical 
superiority of her hostile neighbors. But 
the rapid advance of modern military 
technology has offset this advantage. It 
does not require a great deal of skill to 
push the buttons which shoot missiles 
capable of destroying cities, And with 
the aid of German scientists and the So- 
viet Union, Nasser now has rockets of 
such capability. 


The time when the Arab States feel 
confident that they can destroy Israel 
is rapidly approaching. And they have 
made it clear that when that time comes 
they will attack. 

We cannot allow that moment to ar- 
rive. As Myer Feldman, deputy special 
counsel to President Kennedy, said in a 
recent speech: 

The peace of Israel is a test of man's con- 
science. A world which allows Israel to 
falter or fail could not itself survive anarchy. 


Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a reso- 
lution for a collective defense agrement 
with Israel, joining some of my col- 
leagues in the House and in the Senate, 
who have proposed such a resolution in 
order to protect the territorial integrity 
and political independence of Middle 
East States which wish to join in a col- 
lective agreement. 

The resolution reads: 

Whereas on May 25, 1950, the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France is- 
sued a three-party declaration pledging 
themselves to hold inviolate the borders be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States and to as- 
sure and guarantee those borders; and 

Whereas the Congress, on March 9, 1957, 
adopted a joint resolution authorizing the 
President to “cooperate with and assist any 
nation or group of nations in the gencral 
area of the Middle East desiring such as- 
sistance in the development of economic 
strength dedicated to the maintenance of 
national independence”, and to undertake 
in such area military assistance programs 
with any nation or group of nations desiring 
such assistance against armed ion 
from any country controlled by international 
communism; and 

Whereas the outbreak of armed conflict 
in the Middle East would be likely to spread 
to other areas; and 

Whereas recent events in the Middle East, 
including an arms buildup by the Arab 
States with the encouragement and support 
of the Sovlet Union, constitute a serious 
ee to international peace: Therefore be 
t 
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Resolved, That the President is urged to 
invite the United Kingdom, France, and any 
other interested nations to join with the 
United States in a collective defense agree- 
Ment with Israel, and any other Middie East 
State which is willing to join and carry out 
its obligations under such an agreement, and 
to provide such military and other assistance 
and cooperation as may be necessary to pro- 
tect the territorial integrity and political 
independence of any nation in the Middle 
East which is a party to the agreement 
against armed attack by any other nation. 


In Europe and in Asia we have joined 
With other free nations to mutually 
Buarantee the defense of our common 
interests. These agreements have served 
to prevent aggression. And when aggres- 
Sion did occur in one or two instances, 
the United States has immediately come 
to the aid of her ally. Such an agree- 
Ment with Israel would serve notice that 
We will not countenance any attack upon 
her and that, in addition, we are mind- 
ful of our responsibilities for the main- 
tenance of world peace. 

But Nasser’s ambition does not end 
With the liquidation of Israel. He has 
ambitions which encompass all the Mid- 
dle East. At the moment, Syria, Jordan, 
and Saudi Arabia, are being subjected to 
Subyersion, threats and invective. In 
Yemen, Egyptian troops are engaged in 
Wholesale massacre. Eyewitness reports 
Charge that Egyptian bombers have been 
Using poison gas against helpless villag- 
ers. Despite the fact that Nasser agreed 
some months ago to withdraw all his 
troops from Yemen, Egyptians are still 
actively engaged there. 

Nasser obtains the armaments for his 
Campaign in Yemen and for his buildup 
against Israel from the Soviet Union. 
But it is our foreign aid which allows 
him to purchase quantities of sophis- 
ticated Soviet weapons. Our aid may be 
for economic development—it may con- 
Sist in great part of surplus foods—but 
the fact is that our aid does ease the 
economic burden at home so that Egypt 
Can afford to buy the armaments for ag- 
gressive adventure abroad. 

The immediate need in the Near East 
is stability and an agreement which will 
guarantee the peace. 

But the real key to peace in the Near 

t does not lie with security agree- 
Ments or with limiting the acquisition 
Of arms. To achieve a lasting peace and 
to spread development and a higher 

of living throughout the whole 
region, Israel, and Arab leaders must sit 
and negotiate their differences. 

I have introduced a resolution calling 
Upon our delegation to the United Na- 
tions to introduce and support a resolu- 
tion favoring direct negotiations between 
Israel and the Arab States as an indis- 
Pensable condition toward the attain- 
Ment of peace and cooperation.” The 
text of the resolution is as follows: 

Whereas warlike threats in the Middle East, 
accompanied by increased arms shipments 
to the area from the Soviet Union are taking 
Place; and 

Whereas continuing Arab-Israel conflict is 
& threat to the peace, menacing the security 

all the peoples of the Middle East and 
disrupting their progress and development 
because of the wasteful diversion of their 

es for armaments; and 
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Whereas article II, section 3 of the United 
Nations Charter provides that “all members 
shall settle their international disputes by 
peaceful means”; and 

Whereas the United Nations should be 
strengthened in its efforts to uphold that 
provision of the United Nations Charter: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the United States 
delegation to the United Nations introduce 
and support a resolution favoring direct ne- 
gotiations between Israel and the Arab 
States as an indispensable condition toward 
the attainment of peace and cooperation and 
the settlement of all outstanding disputes 
between them. 


Two weeks ago, at his first press con- 
ference, the new Prime Minister of Israel, 
Levi Eshkol, reiterated Israel's willing- 
ness to meet with President Nasser or 
any other Arab leader at any time, any- 
where * * * without making any prior 
conditions.” It seems to me, Mr. Speak- 
er, that our Government should do every- 
thing in its power to bring about such 
a meeting. I urge that in the next ses- 
sion of the U.N. General Assembly our 
delegation call for efforts to lead the 
Arab leaders to the peace table. 


Mr. Speaker, in closing, I wish to in- 
sert some pertinent excerpts from recent 
statements of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee: 

The United States, as leader of the free 
world, must assume a primary and continu- 
ing responsibility, both directly and through 
the United Nations, for the maintenance of 
peace and security in this turbulent region. 
„ The United States should vigorously 
pursue all avenues of negotiation, particu- 
larly with the Soviet Union, to remove the 
Middle East from the cold war arena 
A peace settlement between Israel and the 
Arab States is essential to the creation of 
a stable and secure Middle East. We urge 
our Government steadfastly to continue its 
efforts toward this prime objective. 

The American Jewish Committee believes 
that Implementation of U.S, policy requires 
our Government to (1) clearly define what 
it would consider aggression; (2) intensify 
efforts to end the arms race in the area, 
meanwhile assuring that the balance of arms 
is not upset; (3) provide a formal guarantee, 
upon request, of the independence and in- 
tegrity of any state in the region; (4) vig- 
orously discourage the violent hate campaign 
against Israel conducted by the Arab States; 
and (5) reevaluate the present U.S. policy 
of impartiality toward peaceful nations and 
those nations pursuing belligerent policies 
inimical to the peace and stability of the 
Middle East. 


Blue Island, III., Issues Captive Nations 
Proclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing Captive Nations Week, 1963, Gover- 
nors of most of our States and mayors of 
major cities issued proclamations direct- 
ing the interest of their citizens to com- 
memorations of Captive Nations observ- 
ances. 
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The National Captive Nations Week 
Committee is y pleased to 


note the participation of municipalities 
throughout the country. Typical of the 
Proclamations is one issued by Hon. 
John M. Hart, mayor of the city of Blue 
Island, III., on the occasion of Captive 
Nations Week, which I am pleased to in- 
sert into the Record at this point: 
PROCLAMATION 


Whereas the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica have by resolution requested and author- 
ized the President of the United States to 
designate the week of July 14 through July 
20, 1963, as Captive Nations Week; and 

Whereas we Americans are proud that 
many refugees from the oppressed countries 
have found asylum in the United States; 
and 

Whereas the citizens of the United States 
are linked by bonds of family and principle 
to many of the captive nations peoples; and 

Whereas it is appropriate and proper to 
manifest to these people of the captive na- 
tions the support of the Government and the 
people of the United States for their just as- 
pirations for freedom and national inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas the citizens of the city of Blue 
Island are fully aware of and grieve for the 
plight of those made captive under the heavy 
yoke of Russian communism: Now, therefore, 

I. John M. Hart, mayor of the city of Blue 
Island, do hereby designate the week of July 
14.20, 1963, as Captive Nations Week in the 
city of Blue Island, and urge the widest pos- 
ae. cooperation in the observance of this 
week, 

JOHN M. HART, 
Mayor. 


Subversive Character of NAACP 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, February 23, 1956, I spoke un- 
der special order on the subject of the 
“Subversive Character of NAACP.” 
Records from the files of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, U.S. 
House of Representatives, of quite a 
number of the officers, members of the 
board of directors, legal, health, and 
other committees, as well as certain 
members of the executive staff of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, were incorpo- 
rated at that time. Since only a few 
copies of this particular RECORD are 
available today, I have been requested to 
ask permission to again incorporate a 
good portion of this material into the 
Recorp, so that the same may be made 
available to anyone who may desire it. 

A copy of “NAACP in Action—Report 
for 1961,” the most current copy of this 
booklet which is available at this time, 
has been used as a guideline in checking 
over the current members of the staff of 
officials, board of directors, and various 
committees of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 
Out of the 77 persons listed as officials 
of the NAACP in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of February 23, 1956, 59 are still 
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active and serving in an official capacity 
as of 1961. All of those who are not at 
this time associated with the NAACP 
as revealed by this publication haye been 
deleted from the material which is being 
incorporated herewith. 

Remarks made by me with respect to 
the original founder of the NAACP, Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois, together with a state- 
ment with reference to or regarding the 
history and development of the Amer- 
ican Negro movement in the United 
States, are also included herewith. The 
colloquy on the floor of the House be- 
tween various Members is not being 
made a part of the current extension of 
remarks. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include certain material 
contained in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of February 23, 1956, which came from 
the files of the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, regarding various officials 
of the NAACP, as of 1961, together with 
a brief statement made by me with re- 
spect to the history of the American 
Negro movement in the United States: 

"FEBRUARY. 13, 1956. 
"Subject: Roy Wilkins, national administra- 
tor and executive secretary, NAACP, 
1961 

“The public records, files and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily a 
Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow-traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

“The Daily Worker of July 15, 1949 (p. 5), 
in an article datelined Los Angeles, July 14, 
reported that ‘Roy Wilkins, acting secretary 
of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, told a press confer- 
ence * * * he voted for Benjamin J. Davis, 
Negro Communist, at the last election. Da- 
vis is now on trial for his Communist beliefs, 
along with 11 other national Communist 
Party leaders in New York City. Wilkins, 
however, refused any comment on the trial 
itself’ The same information appeared in 
the Daily People’s World of July 13, 1949 
(p. 1). 

“Mr. Wilkins was a member of the national 
committee, International Judicial Associa- 
tion, as was shown on the leaflet entitled 
‘What is the IJA?” and a letterhead of the 
group dated May 18, 1942; he was identified 
as being from New York State. The special 
Committee on Un-American Activities cited 
the International Judicial Association as ‘a 
Communist front and an offshot of the In- 
ternational Labor Defense’ (report 1311 of 
March 29, 1944); the Committee on Un- 
American Activities cited the organization as 
having ‘actively defended Communists and 
consistently followed the Communist Party 
line’ (report dated September 17, 1950, p. 
12.) 

“A letterhead of the Conference on Pan 
American Democracy dated November 16, 
1938, contains the name of Roy Wilkins in a 
list of sponsors of that group, cited by the 
Attorney General as subversive and Commu- 
nist (press releases of June 1 and September 
21, 1948; also included on his consolidated 
list released April 1, 1954); the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities cited the 
Conference as a Communist-front organiza- 
tion which defended Carlos Luiz Prestes, a 
Brazilian Communist leader and former 
member of the executive committee of the 
Communist International (report 1311 of 
March 29, 1944; also cited in report dated 
June 25, 1942). 
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“According to the Daily Worker of Septem- 
ber 24, 1937 (p. 6), Roy Wilkins was one of 
the sponsors of a joint meeting of the Amer- 
ican t War and Fascism and 
the American Friends of Chinese People. 

“The American League Against War and 
Fascism was cited by the Attorney General 
as subversive and Communist (press releases 
of December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948; 
also consolidated list of April 1, 1954); it had 
previously been cited by the Attorney Gen- 
eral as a ‘Communist-front organization’ 
(in re Harry Bridges, May 28, 1942, p. 10); 
and as ‘established in the United States in 
an effort to create public sentiment on be- 
half of a foreign policy adapted to the in- 
terests of the Soviet Union.“ (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, Septembr 24, 1942, p. 7683.) 
The special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities cited the American League * * * as 
‘completely under the control of Commu- 
nists’ (reports of March 29, 1944; January 3, 
1939; January 3, 1940; and June 25, 1942). 
American Friends of the Chinese People was 
also cited by the special Committee on Un- 
American Activities as a Communist-front 
organization (report of March 29, 1944). 

“The Daily Worker of January 23, 1937 
(p. 8), reported that Roy Wilkins spoke for 
the International Labor Defense in Brooklyn. 
The International Labor Defense was cited 
by the Attorney General as the legal arm 
of the Communist Party and as subversive 
and Communist. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
September 24, 1942, p. 7686; and press releases 
of June 1 and September 21, 1948; also in- 
cluded on consolidated list released April 1, 
1954.) The special Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities cited the ILD as the legal arm 
of the Communist Party (reports of Janu- 
ary 3, 1939; January 3, 1940; June 25, 1942; 
and March 29, 1944); the Committee on Un- 
American Activities also cited the group in a 
report released September 2, 1947. 

“Roy Wilkins spoke at a New York State 
convention of the Workers Alliance, as re- 
ported in the Dally Worker of February 11, 
1939 (p. 1), and February 7, 1939 (p. 5). 
The Workers Alliance was cited as a Com- 
munist-penetrated organization and later 
as subversive and Communist by the At- 
torney General (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sep- 
tember 24, 1942, p. 7684; and press releases 
on December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948; 
included on consolidated list released April 1, 
1954). The special committee cited the 
Workers Alliance as among the successes in 
the Communist-front movements (report 
dated January 3, 1939; also cited in reports of 
January 3, 1940; June 25, 1942; and March 
29, 1944). 

“In an article by Blaine Owen which ap- 
peared in the Daily Worker of June 17, 1936 
(p. 1), entitled ‘1936 Communist Party Con- 
vention Significant to Negroes,’ he stated: 
The greatest significance undoubtedly at- 
tends the 1936 convention of the Communist 
Party,’ Roy Wilkins, assistant national sec- 
retary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People and editor 
of the Crisis, said today. ‘It must be patent 
to anyone who has kept track of the news 
that the political leftwing—and especially 
the Communist program—has been an im- 
portant factor in bringing the plight of the 
Negro people, along with other underprivi- 
leged groups, more sharply to the attention 
of those parties which have been in power. 
* * * Nevertheless, there is no doubt in my 
mind that the program and demands of the 
Communists have had a very wholesome 
effect of the Negro people themselves. They 
have been emboldened by the basic and 
basically right demands put forth.’ This, it 
was pointed out to Wilkins, is what the Com- 
munist Party means when it bases its entire 
campaign on the proposal for and toward 
the realization of the broad People’s Front. 
He nodded. 

To understand the civil rights movement as 
propagated by the NAACP, I feel that a per- 
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son must know something of the history and 
development of the American Negro move- 
ment here in the United States subsequent 
to the reconstruction period. 

In 1895, Booker T. Washington, president of 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, was selected to 
speak for the southern Negro at the Atlanta 
Exposition. Dr. Washington stated his posi- 
tion clearly and with great effect. I would 
like to quote several paragraphs from Booker 
T. Washington's address which I feel sum up 
the entire philosophy enunciated by him and 
his group: 

“The wisest among my race understand 
that the agitation of questions of social 
equality is the extremest folly, and that 
progress in the enjoyment of all the privileges 
that will come to us must be the result of 
severe and constant struggle rather than of 
artificial forcing. No race that has anything 
to contribute to the markets of the world 18 
long in any degree ostracized. It is important 
and right that all privileges of the law be 
ours, but it is vastly more important that 
we be prepared for the exercises of these 
privileges. The opportunity to earn a dollar 
in a factory just now is worth infinitely more 
than the opportunity to spend a dollar in an 
opera house.“ 

Also: 

“Cast it down in agricultural, mechan- 
ics, in commerce, in domestic service, and in 
the professions. And in this connection it 
is well to bear in mind that whatever other 
sins the South may be called to bear, when 
it comes to business, pure and simple, it is 
in the South that the Negro is given a man’s 
chance in the commercial world, and in 
nothing is this exposition more eloquent 
than in emphasizing this chance. Our great- 
est danger is that in the great leap from 
slavery to freedom we may overlook the fact 
that the masses of us are to live by the 
productions of our hands, and fall to keep 
in mind that we shall prosper in proportion 
as we learn to dignify and glorify common 
labor and put brains and skills into the 
common occupations of life; shall prosper 
in proportion as we learn to draw the line 
between the superficial and the substantial, 
the ornamental gewgaws of life and the use- 
ful. No race can prosper till it learns that 
there is as much dignity in tilling a feld as 
in writing a poem, It is at the bottom of life 
we must begin, and not at the top. Nor 
should we permit our grievances to over- 
shadow our opportunities.” 

There was an entirely different school of 
thought, however, which was headed by Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois, of Atlantic University. Dr. 
DuBois was a very bitter critic of the Wash- 
ingtonian movement, which he referred to as 
“the Tuskegee machine.” Dr. DuBois was the 
leader of the leftwing element of American 
Negro Society which, in 1905, met at Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., and devised plans whereby com- 
plete social equality could be attained. This 
group was subsequently called the Niagara 
movement. 

The Niagara movement was not very ef- 
fective, because it was hampered by lack 
funds. However, in 1908, a race riot occurred 
in Springfield, III., the home of Abraham 
Lincoln, which aroused the interest of the 
dormant abolitionist movement in thé 
North. As a result of the feeling which 
was aroused by the Springfield race riots. 
William English Walling made a strong ap- 
peal for the emancipation of the America® 
Negro in the fields of political and social 
equality. This appeal later became the clar- 
ion for the formation of a new organization, 
called National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, which joined the 
white liberals of the northern abolitionist 
traditions with the Negro liberals of the Nia- 
gara movement. 

Dr. DuBois was one of the founding fathers 
of the present-day NAACP, which was 
founded in 1909. This Dr, DuBois, Who 
broke away from the Booker T. Washing- 
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ton group, was the leader of the Niagara 
movement. His record of citations from the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties takes up on nine pages single spaced: 
"FEBRUARY 21, 1956. 
“Subject: Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, founder 
NAACP, leader Niagara movement. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

“The Worker (Sunday edition of the Com- 
munist publication, the Daily Worker) on 
April 27, 1947, reported that “almost 100 
Negro leaders, headed by W. E. B. DuBois, 
Paul Robeson, and Roscoe Dunjee, last week 
called upon President Truman ‘to repudiate 
decisively’ steps to ‘illegalize the Communist 
Party.’ * * As Negro Americans * * we 
cannot be unmindful that this proposal to 
Outlaw the Communist Party comes precisely 
when our Federal Government professes 
grave concern over the democratic rights of 
peoples in far distant parts of the world” 
(p. 8 of the Worker). 

“Dr. DuBois sponsored a statement attack- 
ing the arrest of Communist Party leaders 
(Daily Worker, Aug. 23, 1948, p. 3); he 
Sponsored a ‘Statement by Negro Americans’ 
On behalf of the Communist leaders (the 
Worker of Aug. 29, 1948, p. 11); he filed 
a brief in the Supreme Court on behalf of 
the 12 Communist leaders (Daily Worker, 
Jan. 9, 1949, p. 3); he signed statements 
on behalf of Communist leaders, as shown 
in the following sources: Daily Worker, Jan- 
ary 17, 1949 (p. 3); February 28, 1949 (p. 
9); Dally People's World, May 12, 1950 (p. 
12); Daily Worker, September 19, 1950 (p. 
2); and in 1952, he signed an appeal to 
President Truman, requesting amnesty for 
leaders of the Communist Party convicted 
under the Smith Act (Daily Worker, Dec. 
10. 1952, p. 4); also an appeal on their 
behalf addressed to President Eisenhower 
(Daly People’s World, Nov. 17, 1954, 
P. 2). Dr. DuBois was one of the sponsors 
of the National Non-Partisan Committee To 
Defend the Rights of the 12 Communist 
Leaders, as shown on the back of their letter- 
head dated September 9, 1949. 

“A statement on behalf of Eugene Dennis, 
& Communist, contained the signature of 
Dr. DuBois, identified as an educator (Daily 
Worker of May 5, 1950, p. 2); he signed a 
telegram of the National Committee To Win 
Amnesty for Smith Act Victims, greeting 
Eugene Dennis on his 48th birthday (Daily 
Worker, August 11, 1952, p. 3); Eugene Den- 
nis was formerly secretary general of the 
Communist Party. 

The Daily Worker of August 2, 1949 (p. 2), 
disclosed that Dr. DuBois endorsed Ben- 
jamin J. Davis, Jr., well-known Communist 
leader; he was honorary chairman of the 
Committee To Defend V. J. Jerome, chair- 
Man, cultural commission of the Commu- 
nist Party, United States of America (letter- 

dated June 24, 1952). A leaflet of the 
Ciril Rights Congress (dated March 20, 1947) 
named Dr. DuBois as having defended Ger- 
hart Eisler, Communist. He was one of the 
Sponsors of the Committee To Defend Alex- 
ander Tractenberg, former member of the 
National committee of the Communist Party 
(Daily People’s World of April 17, 1952, p. 7; 
and the Daily Worker of April 18, 1952, p. 6). 

“The Daily Worker of February 16, 1948 (p. 
16), reported that some ‘80 leading New 
York civic leaders, trade unionists, and pro- 
fessionals yesterday joined Dr. William Jay 

elin, president emeritus of the citi- 
zens union, to demand the prompt seating 
Of Simon W. Gerson to the city council seat 
vacant by the death of Councilman 
Peter v. Cacchione, Brooklyn Communist. 
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* + * The civic leaders’ statement is directed 
to Mayor O'Dwyer and city council majority 
leader Joseph T. Sharkey. It is a reprint of 
a letter to the New York Times by Dr. 
Schieffelin in which he charges that the real 
reason for the refusal to seal German (sic. 
Gerson) is “the current anti-Communist 
hysteria.”’ Dr. DuBois was named as hav- 
ing signed the statement. (Sce also adver- 
tisement in New York Times of February 19, 
1948, p. 13.) 

“Dr. DuBois was a member of a committee 
formed to protest the arrest of Pablo Neruda, 
Communist Chilean senator and world fa- 
mous poet; he signed a statement of the 
organization in support of Neruda. (Daily 
Worker of April 7, 1948, p. 13, and April 10, 
1950, p. 2, respectively.) He was sponsor of 
a reception and testimonial for Harry Sacher, 
defense attorney for the Communist leaders. 
(Daily Worker of December 5, 1949, p. 2.) 

“When Earl Browder (then general secre- 
tary, Communist Party) was in Atlanta 
Penitentiary serving a sentence involving his 
furadulent passports, the Communist 
Party’s front which agitated for his release 
was known as the Citizens’ Committee to 
Free Earl Browder (special Committee on 
Un-American Activities in Report 1311 of 
March 29, 1944); the Attorney General of 
the United States had cited the Citizens’ 
Committee as Communist (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, Sept. 24, 1942, p. 7687, and press re- 
lease of Apr. 27, 1949). Dr. DuBois was a 
member of the Citizens' Committee * * * in 
1942, as shown on their letterhead dated 
February 11, 1942; he sponsored a dinner of 
the group, according to the Daily Worker of 
February 5, 1942, and signed the call to the 
Nationa] Free Browder Congress, as shown in 
the Daily Worker of February 25, 1942, pages 
1 and 4. 

„A 1950 letterhead of the American Com- 
mittee for Protection of Foreign Born carries 
the name of Dr. W. E. B. DuBois in a list of 
sponsors of that organization; the same in- 
formation appears on an undated letterhead 
of the group, distributing a speech of Abner 
Green at the conference of December 2-3, 
1950; a letterhead of the Midwest Committee 
for Protection of Foreign Born dated April 30, 
1951, names him as a national sponsor of the 
organization. He signed the group's state- 
ment opposing the Hobbs bill (Dally Worker, 
July 25, 1950, p. 4); he signed their statement 
opposing denaturalization (Daily Worker of 
August 10, 1950, p. 5); and signed a telegram 
prepared and dispatched by the organization 
to the Attorney General of the United States, 
protesting holding nine noncitizens without 
ball under the McCarran Act. (Dally 
Worker of November 24, 1952, p. 3.) He was 
also Usted in the Daily Worker of October 21, 
1954 (p. 2) as one of 95 sponsors of the Na- 
tional Conference to Defend the Rights of 
Foreign Born Americans, to be held Decem- 
ber 11, through 12 in New York City by the 
American Committee for Protection of For- 
eign Born. 


“The special committee cited the American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign Born as 
‘one of the oldest auxiliaries of the Com- 
muntst Party in the United States’ (report 
of March 29, 1944; also cited in report of 
June 25, 1942); the Attorney General cited 
the organization as subversive and Commu- 
nist (press releases of June 1 and Septem- 
ber 21, 1948; also redesignated pursuant to 
Executive Order 10450, see consolidated list of 
April 1, 1954). 

For years, the Communists have put 
forth the greatest efforts to capture the en- 
tire American Labor Party throughout New 
York State. They succeeded in capturing the 
Manhattan and Brooklyn sections of the 
American Labor Party but outside of New 
York City, they have been unable to win con- 
trol’ (Special Committee's Report 1311 of 
March 29, 1944). Dr. DuBois spoke at a State 
conference of the American Labor Party 
(Daily Worker of December 12, 1950, p. 5); 
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he spoke at a dinner, April 18, opening the 
presidential campaign in New York City 
(Daily Worker of April 14, 1952, p. 8, an ad- 
vertisement; and the Daily Worker of April 
21, 1952, p. 1); he spoke at an election rally 
in Madison Square Garden, May 13, held un- 
der the auspices of the American Labor Party 
(Daily Worker of May 8, 1952, p. 8, an adver- 
tisement; and May 14, 1952, p. 1); and he 
spoke at an election rally in Madison Square 
Garden, October 27 (Daily Worker of October 
22, 1952, p. 8, an advertisement; and Octo- 
ber 29, 1952, p. 2). 

“The Daily Worker of March 29, 1948 (p. 7). 
named Dr. DuBois as a member of the execu- 
tive board and of the Policy Committee, 
Council on African Affairs; he signed the 
council's petition to the United Nations as 
shown in the Daily Worker of June 5, 1950 
(p. 4); drafted their statement against the 
policy of the United States in Korea (Daily 
Worker of July 25, 1950, p. 3) and spoke at 
the council's conference on April 24 at 
Friendship Baptist Church in New York City 
(Daily Worker, April 28, 1954, p. 8 and April 
26, 1954, p. 6). The Attorney General cited 
the Council on African Affairs as subversive 
and Communist (press releases of December 
4, 1947, and September 21, 1948); also redes- 
ignated—consolidated list of April 1, 1954. 

“The Attorney General cited the Jefferson 
School of Social Science as an ‘adjunct of 
the Communist Party’ (press release of Dec. 
4, 1947); also redesignated—consolidated 
list of Apr. 1, 1954); the Special Committee 
reported that ‘at the beginning of the 
present year, the old Communist Party 
Workers School and the School for De- 
mocracy were merged into the Jefferson 
School of Social Science.“ (Report 1311 of 
Mar. 29, 1944.) Dr. DuBois was honored 
at the Jefferson School, as shown in the 
Daily Worker on Feb. 1, 1951 (p. 2); it 
was announced in the Daily Worker on 
Jan, 2, 1952 (p. 7), that Dr. DuBois was 
scheduled to conduct a seminar on ‘Back- 
ground of Africa Liberation Struggles’ at 
the Jefferson School; the Jan. 26, 1952, 
issue of the same publication (p, 7), named 
him as a faculty member of that school, as 
did the Worker, October 4, 1953 (p. 10) and 
the Daily Worker, Oct. 14, 1953 (p. 8)— 
advertisement, He signed statements on be- 
half of the Jefferson School as shown in the 
Daily Worker, Nov. 25, 1953 (p. 2) and the 
Dally People’s World, July 6, 1954 (p. 7). 

“In a report of the special committee, 
dated Mar. 29, 1944, the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship was cited as 
having been, in recent months, the Com- 
munist Party's principal front for all things 
Russian (report dated Mar. 29, 1944); the 
organization has been cited as subversive 
and Communist by the Attorney General 
(press releases of Dec. 4, 1947, and Sept. 
21, 1948; also redesignated consolidated 
list of Apr. 1, 1954). Dr. Dubois signed a 
statement of the national council in 1947 
(Daily Worker, Oct. 17, 1947, p. 4); he 
organization’s statement pro- 
testing the Iron Curtain, as reported in 
the Daily People's World on May 20, 1948 
(p. 5); he signed a statement of the council, 
praising Henry Wallace’s Open Letter to 
Stalin in May 1948 (from a pamphlet en- 
titled ‘How To End the Cold War and Build 
the Peace,’ p. 9); he signed their statement 
calling for a conference with the Soviet 
Union (Daily Worker, June 21, 1948, p. 3); 
he signed their Roll Call for Peace (Daily 
Worker of Aug. 31, 1948, p. 5); he sent greet- 
ings through the national council on the 
31st anniversary of the Russian Revolu- 
tion (Daily Worker, Nov. 10, 1948, p. 11); 
he signed the council’s appeal to the 
United States Government to end the cold 
war and arrange a conference with the So- 
viet Union (leaflet entitled ‘End the Cold 
War—Get Together for Peace,’ dated De- 
cember 1948); he spoke at the Congress on 
American-Soviet Relations, Dec. 3-5, 1949, 
arranged by the national council and signed 
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the council's letter to the American people, 
urging that a unified democratic Germany 
be established (Daily People’s World, Aug. 
13, 1952, pp. 4 and 6). 

“A letterhead of the Conference on Peace- 
ful Alternatives to the Atlantic Pact, dated 
Aug. 21, 1949, lists the name of Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois as having signed an open letter of 
the organization, addressed to Senators and 
Congressmen, urging defeat of President 
Truman's arms program; he answered a 
questionnaire of the Committee for a Demo- 
cratic Far Eastern Policy in favor of recogni- 
tion of Chinese Communist Government, as 
shown in Far East Spotlight for December 
1949-January 1950 (p. 23). 

“The Conference for Peaceful Alternatives 
to the Atlantic Pact was cited as a meeting 
called by the Daily Worker in July 1949, to 
be held in Washington, D.C., and as having 
been instigated by ‘Communists in the 
United States (who) did their part in the 
Moscow campaign’ (Committee on Un- 
American Activities in Report 378 on the 
Communist Peace Offensive dated Apr. 1, 
1951). The Committee for a Democratic Far 
Eastern Policy has been cited as Communist 
by the Attorney General (press release of 
Apr. 27, 1949); also redesignated-consoli- 
dated list of Apr. 1, 1954. 

“A page of signatures from the Golden 
Book of American Friendship with the Soviet 
Union, ‘sponsored by American friends of 
the Soviet Union, and signed by hundreds 
of thousands of Americans’ was published 
in the November 1937 issue of Soviet Russia 
Today (p. 79); the Golden Book was to be 
presented to President Kalinin at the 20th 
anniversary celebration. The page carried 
the title, I hereby inscribe my name in 
greeting to the people of the Soviet Union 
on the 20th anniversary of the establishment 
of the Soviet Republic,’ and a facsimile of 
the name, W. E. B. DuBois, appeared on that 
page. 

“The Golden Book of American Friendship 
was cited as a ‘Communist enterprise’ signed 
by ‘hundreds of well-known Communists and 
fellow travels“ (Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities in Report 1311 of March 
29, 1944). 

“A letterhead of the New York Committee 
To Win the Peace, dated June 1, 1946, con- 
tains the name of W. E. B. DuBois in a list 
of New York committee members. The Na- 
tional Committee To Win the Peace, with 
which the New York committee is affiliated, 
was cited as subversive and Communist by 
the United States Attorney General. (Press 
Teleases of December 4, 1947, and September 
21, 1948; also redesignated consolidated list 
of April 1, 1954.) 

“Dr. DuBois sponsored a petition of the 
American Council for a Democratic Greece, 
as disclosed by the Daily People's World of 
August 23, 1948 (p. 2); he signed a state- 
ment of the same organization, condemning 
the Greek Government, as reported in the 
Daily Worker of September 2, 1948 (p. 7). 
The American Council for a Democratic 
Greece has been cited as subversive and Com- 
munist, an organization formerly known as 
the Greek-American Council (Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States in press releases of 
June 1 and September 21, 1948); also redesig- 
nated—consolidated list of April 1, 1954. 

Dr. DuBois was a sponsor of a conference 
of the National Council of Arts, Sciences and 
Professions, October 9-10, 1948, as shown in 
a leaflet entitled To Safeguard These Rights.“ 
published by the Bureau of Academic Free- 
dom of the National Council; a letterhead of 
the National Council (received for files Janu- 
ary 1949) named him as a member-at-large 
of that organization; he was named as vice 
chairman of the group on the leaflet, Policy 
and Program Adopted by the National Con- 
vention, 1950; a letterhead of the same or- 
ganization’s southern California chapter, 
dated April 24, 1950, lists him as a member- 
at-large of the national council; he was 
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elected vice chairman of the group in 1950 
(Dally Worker, May 1, 1950, p. 12); a lotter- 
head of the group dated July 28, 1950, names 
him as vice chairman of the group; he en- 
dorsed a conference on equal rights for Ne- 
groes in the arts, sciences, and professions 
sponsored by the New York Council of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions (Daily Work- 
er, November 9, 1951, p. 7); the call to the 
conference contained the same information, 
A letterhead of the national council, dated 
December 7, 1952, named him as vice chair- 
man, 

“The call to a Scientific and Cultural Con- 
ference for World Peace, issued by the Na- 
tional Council of the Arts, Sciences, and Pro- 
fessions for New York City, March 25-27, 
1949, as well as the conference program 
(p. 12), and the Daily Worker of February 
21, 1949 (p. 9), named Dr. DuBois as one of 
the sponsors of that conference; he was a 
member of the program ‘committee of the 
conference, honorary chairman of the panel 
at cultural and scientific conference (pro- 
gram, p. 7), and spoke on the Nature of 
Intellectual Freedom at that conference (p. 
78 of the edited report of the conference 
entitled ‘Speaking for Peace’). 

“The National Council of the Arts, Sci- 
ences, and Professions was cited as a Com- 
munist-front organization by the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities In its review 
of the Scientific and Cultural Conference for 
World Peace, released April 19, 1949; in the 
same review, the Scientific and Cultural Con- 
ference was cited as a Communist front 
which ‘was actually a supermobilization of 
the inveterate wheelhorses and supporters of 
the Communist Party and its auxiliary or- 
ganizations.’ 

“The Dally People’s World of October 28, 
1947 (p. 4), named Dr. DuBois as one of the 
sponsors of a national conference of the 
Civil Rights Congress in Chicago, November 
21-23, 1947; he sponsored their Freedom 
Crusade (Daily Worker, Dec. 15, 1948, 
P. 2); the call to a Bill of Rights Conference, 
called by the Civil Rights Congress, 
for July 16-17, 1949, in New York City, 
named him as one of the sponsors 
of that conference; the program of the Na- 
tional Civil Rights Legislative Conference, 
January 18-19, 1949, called by the Civil 
Rights Congress, lists him as one of the con- 
ference sponsors; he was chairman of a con- 
ference of the Congress, as reported in the 
Worker of January 2; 1949 (p. 5); Dr. DuBois 
was defended by the Civil Rights Congress 
(Dally Worker, Feb. 13, 1951, p. 3); he 
signed the organization's open letter to J. 
Howard McGrath, U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral, on behalf of the four Jailed trustees 
of the bail fund of the Civil Rights Congress 
of New York (advertisement paid for by 
contributions of signers which appeared in 
the Evening Star on Oct. 30, 1951, p. 
A-7); he participated in the organization’s 
sixth anniversary dinner in New York City, 
March 26, 1952 (Daily Worker, Mar. 28, 
1952, p. 4). b 

“The Civil Rights Congress was formed in 
1946 as a merger of two other Communist- 
front organizations, the International Labor 
Defense and the National Federation for 
Constitutional Liberties; it is ‘dedicated not 
to the broader issues of civil liberties, but 
specifically to the defense of individual Com- 
munists and the Communist Party’ and 
‘controlled by individuals who are either 
members of the Communist Party or openly 
loyal to it’ (Rept. 1115 of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, dated Sept. 2, 
1947); the Attorney General cited the con- 
gress as subversive and Communist (press 
releases of Dec. 4, 1947 and Sept. 21, 1948); 
also redesignated—consolidated list of April 
1, 1954. 

“Dr. DuBois spoke in Washington, D.C., 
on May 9, 1947, under the auspices of the 
Washington Book Shop, as shown by a leaflet 
of the Book Shop, cited as subversive and 
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Communist by the Attorney General; it had 
previously been cited by the Attorney Gen- 
eral as follows: ‘Evidence of Communist 
penetration or control is reflected in the fol- 
lowing: Among its stock the establishment 
bas offered prominently for sale books and 
literature identified with the Communist 
Party and certain of its affiliates and front 
organization’ (press releases of Dec. 4, 1947, 
and Sept. 21, 1948; also redesignated—con- 
solidated list of Apr. 1, 1954; and the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of Sept. 24, 1942, p. 7688, 
respectively). The special committee cited 
the Washington Book Shop as a Communist- 
front organization (report of Mar. 29, 1944). 

“The Workers Book Shop catalog for 
1948 (p. 5), advertised Dr. DuBois’ “The 
World and Africa’ for sale; the 1949-50 cata- 
log (p. 11) advertised his ‘Black Folk Then 
and Now; the Worker for March 1, 1953 (p. 
16), carried an advertisement of Dr. DuBois’ 
books, The Battle for Peace’ and Black Re- 
construction’ on sale at the Workers Book 
shop, New York City. The Workers Book 
Shops are a chain of Communist bookshops 
which are official outlets for Communist 
literature, 

“As shown on the following sources, Dr. 
DuBois was a member of the advisory coun- 
cil of Soviet Russia Today: Letterhead of 
the publication dated September 8, 1947; & 
letterhead of September 30, 1947; and an 
undated letterhead received April 1948. The 
Daily People’s World of November 6, 1952 
(p. 7), reported that Dr. DuBois had writ- 
ten an article for the November issue of 
New World Review; and his article entitled 
‘Normal United States-China Relations’ ap- 
peared in the issue of August 1954 (pp. 
13-15). He was also shown by the Daily 
Worker of October 20, 1954 (p. 7), as one 
of those who attended the annual banquet 
held by New World Review on October 14 
at which special tribute was paid to Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Robeson. Soviet Russia Today 
has been cited as a Communist-front pub- 
lication by the special committee in reports 
of March 29, 1944, and June 25, 1942; the 
Committee on Un-American Activities also 
cited it as a Communist-front publication 
in a report dated October 23, 1949. Soviet 
Russia Today changed its name to New 
World Review, effective with the March 1951 
issue. 

“The Daily Worker of July 6, 1951 (p. 7). 
reported that Dr. DuBois was author of the 
pamphlet, ‘I Take My Stand for Peace,’ pub- 
lished by the New Country Publishers, official 
Communist Party publishing house which 
has published the works of William Z. Foster 
and Eugene Dennis, Communist Party chalr- 
man and executive secretary, respectively- 
(Committee on Un-American Activities in 
its report of May 11, 1948.) 

“In 1947 and 1948, Dr. DuBois was con- 
tributing editor on the staff of New Masses 
magazine and later, of Masses and Main- 
stream. (New Masses, July 22, 1947, p. 2: 
Masses and Mainstream, Mar. 1948, vol, I. 
No. 1; and issue of August 1950, p. 1; June 
1954, inside front cover.) He contributed 
articles to the following issues of New Masses 
and Masses and Mainstream- New Masses 
for September 10, 1946 (p. 3) and June 10, 
1947 (p. 20); Masses and Mainstream for 
April 1951 (pp. 10-16); and February 1952 
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“In 1940, Dr. DuBois signed New Masses’ 
letter to President Roosevelt as shown 
New Masses for April 2, 1940 (p. 21); he was 
honored at a dinner in New York City, Jan- 
uary 14, 1946, arranged by New Masses and 
at which awards were mad for greater inter- 
racial understanding (Daily Worker of Jan. 
7, 1946, p. 11, cols. 1 and 2); he endo 
New Masses, as re in the Daily Worker 
of April 7, 1947 (p. 11): he sponsored a ples 
for financial support of New Masses, as dis- 
closed in the issue of that publication for 
Apr. 8, 1947 (p. 9); he received the New 
Masses award for his contribution in pro- 
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moting de and interracial unity at 
the publication's second annual awards din- 
ner (New Masses of Nov. 18, 1947, p. 7); the 
February 1953 issue of Masses and Main- 
stream carried a chapter from Dr. DuBois’ 
book, The Soul of Black Folk,’ written 50 
years ago (Dally Worker, Feb. 23, 1953, p. 7); 
he was author of ‘In Battle for Peace,’ de- 
Scribed as the story of his 83d birthday, and 
which was published by Masses and Main- 
stream (the Dally Worker of June 18, 1952, 
P. 7; Daily People’s World of Sept. 17, 1952, 
P. 7; the Daily Worker of Sept. 23, 1952, p. 7; 
and the Worker of Dec. 21, 1952, p. 7). 

“The Attorney General of the United States 
cited New Masses as a Communist periodi- 
Cal (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of September 
24, 1942, p. 7688); the special committee 
Cited it as a nationally circulated weekly 
journal of the Communist Party (report 
of March 29, 1944; also cited in reports of 
January 3, 1939 and June 25, 1942.) Begin- 
ning with the March 1948 issue, New Masses 
and Mainstream (Marxist quarterly) con- 
solidated into what is now know as Masses 
and Mainstream, with the announcement 
that ‘here, proudly, in purpose even if not 
in identical form, is a magazine that com- 
bines and carriers forward the 37-year-old 
tradition of New Masses and the more re- 
cent literary achievement of Mainstream. 
We have ped our energies, not to retire 
from the battle but to wage it with fresh 
Tesolution and confidence’ (Masses and 
Mainstream for March 1948, p. 3). 

“A letterhead of the Committee To Secure 
Justice in the Rosenberg case, dated March 
15, 1952, carried the name of Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois in a list of sponsors; he joined in a 
request of that committee for a new trial for 
Ethel and Julius Rosenberg (Daily Worker of 
June 2, 1952, p. 6); he participated in a rally 
October 23 in New York City, to demand 
clemency for the Rosenbergs (Daily Worker, 
Oct, 27, 1952, p. 8); he signed an amicus 
curiae brief presented to Supreme Court in 
Wash , D.C., urging a new trial for 
the Rosenbergs (Daily Worker of November 
10, 1952, p. 3; and the Daily People's World of 
November 13, 1952, p. 8). He wrote an article 
entitled ‘A Negro Leader's Plea To Save 
Rosenbergs’ (The Worker of November 16, 
1952, p. 3M); and the Daily Worker of Jan- 
Uary 21, 1953 (p. 7), reported that he had 
urged clemency for the Rosenbergs. 

“The Daily Worker of April 11, 1949 (p. 5), 
reported that Dr. DuBois was a member of 
the Sponsoring Committee of the World 
Peace Congress in Paris; he was cochairman 
of the American Sponsoring Committee of 
the Congress, as disclosed on a leaflet en- 
titled World Congress for Peace, Paris,’ April 
20-23, 1949, he was proposed as a candidate 
for the World Peace Prize, awarded by the 
World Peace Congress (Daily People's World 
ot December 7, 1951, p. 4); he was a member 
of the Executive Committee of the World 
Peace Congress (Daily Worker of September 
14, 1950, p. 5); he was one of the sponsors 
Of the Second World Peace Congress in Shef- 
field, England (Dally Worker of October 19, 
1950, p. 3); he was elected to the Presiding 
Committee of the World Peace Congress 
(Daily Worker of November 17, 1950, p. 1); he 
Was a member of the World Peace Council 
of that Congress (Daily Worker of November 
24, 1950, p. 9); a mimographed letter dated 
December 1, 1950, contains his name in a list 
of sponsors of the American Sponsoring 
Committee for Representation at the World 
Peace Congress. 

Dr. DuBois was a member of U.S. Sponsor- 
ing Committee of the American Intercon- 
tinental Peace Conference (Daily Worker 
Of December 28, 1951, p. 2, and February 6, 
1952, p. 2); the Peace Conference was called 

the World Peace Council, formed at the 
Conclusion of the Second World Peace Con- 
Eress in Warsaw; he was awarded the Inter- 
National Peace Prize for “six world figures” 
by the World Peace Council (Dally People’s 
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World of January 29, 1953, p. 7; the Worker 
of February 8, 1953, p. 5; and Daily People’s 
World, November 25, 1953, p. 4). He awarded 
the Stalin Peace Prize for 1953 to Howard 
Fast in ceremonies held in the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin In April 1954. (See Daily Worker, April 
26, 1954, pp. 3 and 6 and the Worker, May 
9, 1954, p. 9.) 

The Daily Worker of June 20, 1950 (p. 2), 
reported that Dr. DuBois signed the World 
Peace Appeal; the same information appears 
on an undated leaflet of the enterprise, re- 
ceived by this committee September 11, 1950. 
A mimeographed list of individuals who 
signed the Stockholm World Appeal To Out- 
law Atomic Weapons, received for filing Oc- 
tober 23, 1950, contains the name of Dr. Du- 
Bois, He was Chairman of the Peace Infor- 
mation Center where the Stockholm peace 
petition was made available. (Daily Worker 
of May 25, 1950, p. 2; and August 16, 1950, 

5.) 

P “The World Peace Congress which was held 
in Paris, France, April 20-23, 1949, was cited 
as a Communist front among the ‘peace’ 
conferences which ‘have been organized un- 
der Communist initiative in various coun- 
tries throughout the world as part of a 
campaign against the North Atlantic Defense 
pact’ (Committee on Un-American Activities 
in reports of April 19, 1949; July 13, 1950; 
and April 1, 1951). The World Peace Council 
was formed at the conclusion of the Second 
World Peace Congress in Warsaw and was 
‘heralded by the Moscow radio as the expres- 
sion of the determination of the peoples to 
take into their own hands the struggle for 
peace.“ (Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties in a report dated April 1, 1951.) 

“The World Peace Appeal was cited as a pe- 
tition campaign launched by the Permanent 
Committee of the World Peace Congress at 
its meeting in Stockholm, March 16-19, 1950; 
it ‘received the enthusiastic approval of every 
section of the international Communist 
hierarchy’ and was ‘lauded in the Commu- 
nist press, putting every individual Commu- 
nist on notice that he “has the duty to rise 
to this appeal.“ (Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities in its report of April 1, 1951.) 

“The American Peace Crusade, organized 
in January 1951, was cited as an organization 
which ‘the Communists established as a new 
instrument for their “peace” offensive in the 
United States“ (Committee on Un-American 
Activities in its reports of Feb. 19, 1951, 
and Apr. 1, 1951); Dr. DuBois was one of 
the sponsors of the crusade (Daily Worker 
of Feb. 1, 1951, p. 2); minutes of the 
sponsors meeting which was held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., March 15, 1951 (p. 4), named 
him as one of the initiators of the crusade 
and also as having been proposed as cochair- 
man of that meeting; he was a sponsor of the 
American People's Congress and Exposition 
for Peace, which was held in Chicago, June 
29-July 1, 1951, called by the American Peace 
Crusade to advance the theme of world 
peace (Daily Worker, Apr. 22, 1951, p. 2; 
May 1, 1951, p. 11; the American Peace Cru- 
sade, May 1951, pp. 1 and 4; the Daily 
Worker of May 9, 1951, p. 4; Daily Worker of 
June 11, 1951, p. 2; a leaflet of the congress; 
Daily Worker of July 1. 1951, p. 3; a leaflet 
entitied “An Invitation to American Labor 
To Participate in a Peace Congress"; the call 
to the American People's Congress; the Daily 
Worker of July 3, 1951, p. 2). He signed a 
petition of the crusade, calling on President 
Truman and Congress to seek a big-power 
pact (Daily Worker, Feb. 1, 1952, p. 1); 
he attended a meeting of Delegates Assembly 
for Peace, called by the crusade and held in 
Washington, D.C., April 1 (Daily Worker, 
Apr, 3, 1952, p. 3); he was one of the spon- 
sors of a peace referendum Jointly with the 
American Peace Crusade to make the end of 
the Korean war a major issue in the 1952 
election campaign (Daily People's World of 
Aug. 25, 1952, p. 8). 

“Dr. DuBois issued a statement on the 
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death of Stalin which read in part as follows: 
‘Let all Negroes, Jews, and foreign born who 
have suffered in America from prejudice and 
intolerance remember Joseph Stalin’ (Daily 
Worker of Mar. 9, 1953, p. 3); the Daily 
Worker of January 18, 1952 (p. 8), reported 
that he had renewed his fight for a passport 
in order to attend the American Intercon- 
tinental Peace Conference in Rio de Janeiro; 
it was re in the W. Evening 
Star on May 10, 1952 (p. B-21), that Dr. 
DuBois was refused admission to Canada to 
attend the Canadian Peace Congress because 
he refused to undergo an examination by 
the Canadian Immigration Service. On Sep- 
tember 14, 1952, the Worker (p. M6) re- 
ported that Dr. DuBois had experienced 
passport difficulties when leaving the United 
States; and on May 4, 1953 (p. 2), the Daily 
Worker reported that US. Delegate Betty 
Sanders told the opening session of the Con- 
tinental Cultural Congress in Santiago, Chile, 
that DuBois would have attended in person 
‘as well as in spirit,’ if he had not been denied 
a passport.” 

According to Webster's New Collegiate 
Dictionary, “subversion” means “act of 
subverting, or a state of being subverted; 
overthrow; utter ruin; destruction. That 
which subverts.” 

The time element would prevent my read- 
ing all of these citations on the various indi- 
viduals who compose the high echelon of 
this organization. I will, however, read ex- 
cerpts from some of them and would like to 
ask later for permission to incorporate each 
of them in full in the Recorp. 

“OCTOBER 13, 1955. 
“Subject: Arthur B. Spingarn, national presi- 
dent, member of board of directors, 
NAACP, 1961, 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following 
information concerning the subject indi- 
yidual. This report should not be construed. 
as representing the results of an investiga- 
tion by or findings of this committee. It 
should be noted that the individual Is not 
necessarily a Communist, a Communist sym- 
pathizer, or a fellow-traveler unless other- 
wise indicated. 

“Arthur B. Spingarn is listed as an indi- 
vidual participating in the Conference on 
Africa, held by the Council on African Af- 
fairs in New York City, April 14, 1944, accord- 
ing to the Council's pamphlet, for a New 
Africa (p. 37). 

“The Attorney General of the United States 
cited the Council on African Affairs as sub- 
versive and Communist in letters to the 
Loyalty Review Board, released December 4, 
1947, and September 21, 1948. The Attorney 
General redesignated the organization April 
27, 1953, pursuant to Executive Order No. 
10450, and included it on the April 1, 1954, 
consolidated list of organizations previously 
designated. 

“An undated leaflet, ‘The Only Sound Pol- 
icy for a Democracy’ and the Daily Worker of 
March 18, 1945 (p. 2), listed Arthur Spingarn, 
president NAACP, New York, N.Y., as one who 
signed a statement of the National Federa- 
tion for Constitutional Liberties supporting 
the War Department's order on granting 
commissions * * * to members of the Armed 
Forces who have been members of or sympa- 
thetic to the views of the Communist Party. 
An advertisement in the New York Times, 
April 1, 1946 (p. 16), listed Arthur B. Spin- 
garn as a signer of a statement of the Na- 
tional Federation for Constitutional Liberties 
opposing use of injunctions in labor disputes. 

“The Attorney General cited the National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties as 
subversive and Communist in letters released 
December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948; 
redesignated April 27, 1953, and included on 
the April 1, 1954, consolidated list. The group 
was cited by the Attorney Gen- 
eral as part of what Lenin called the solar 
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system of organizations, ostensibly having no 
connection with the Communist Party, by 
which Communists attempt to create sympa- 
thizers and supporters of their 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, September 24, 1942, 
p. 7687.) The special Committee on Un- 
American Activities, in its report of March 29, 
1944 (p. 50), cited the National Federation 
as ‘one of the viciously subversive organiza- 
tions of the Communist Party.” The Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, in its re- 
port of September 2, 1947 (p. 3), cited the Na- 
tional Federation * * * as among a ‘maze of 
organizations’ which were ‘spawned for the 
alleged purpose of defending civil liberties in 
general but actually intended to protect 
Communist subversion from any penalties 
under the law.’ 

“An undated letterhead of the Public Use 
of Arts Committee listed Arthur B. Spingarn 
as a sponsor of the organization. The Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities, in its 
report of March 29, 1944 (p. 112), cited the 
Public Use of Arts Committee as a Com- 
munist front which was organized by the 
Communist-controlled Artists Union.” 

“FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 
“Subject: Grace B. Fenderson, national vice 
president, NAACP, 1961. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as repre- 
senting the results of an investigation by or 
findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

“The pamphlet, ‘For a New Africa’ (p. 37), 
proceedings of the Conference on Africa 
held under auspices of the Council on African 
Affairs, April 14, 1944, named Mrs. Grace B. 
Fenderson as a conference participant. 

“The Attorney General of the United States 
cited the Council on African Affairs as sub- 
versive and Communist in letters to the 
Loyalty Review Board, released December 4, 
1947, and September 21, 1948; redesignated 
April 27, 1953, pursuant to Executive Order 
No. 10450, and included on the April 1, 1954, 
consolidated list of organizations previously 
designated. 

“FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 
“Subject: A. Philip Randolph, national vice 
president, NAACP, 1961. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow travel unless otherwise indicated. 

“The Dally Worker of September 12, 1950 
(p. 2), reported that A. Philip Randolph, 
president, AFL Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, opposed the jailing of the Commu- 
nist leaders. 

“The Attorney General of the United States 
reported that A, Philip Randolph, president 
of the National Negro Congress, refused to 
run in April 1940 ‘on the ground that it was 
“deliberately packed with Communists and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations mem- 
bers who were either Communists or sym- 
pathizers with Communists“ (CONGRES- 
waaay RECORD, Sept. 24, 1942, pp. 7687 and 
7688). 

“Walter S. Steele, in testimony in public 
hearings, Committee on Un-Amierican Ac- 
tivities, July 21, 1947 (p. 92), referred to 
A. Philip Randolph as follows: 

A. Philip Randolph, one-time president 
of the National Negro Congress, resigned his 
position because of the Communist control 
thereof. At the time of his resignation, at 
a meeting held in Washington, D.C., he 
charged that the congress was controlled by 
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the Communist Party, through which he 
found it was chiefly financed.’ 

“George K. Hunton, testified in public 
hearings, Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, July 13, 1949 (p. 451), concerning the 
Communist infiltration of the National Ne- 
gro Congress with reference to A. Philip 
Randolph as follows: 

In the National Negro Congress they did 
make progress. That was a sound, construc- 
tive organization started about 10 years ago. 
It was a good organization, with a sound, 
constructive program, and the Commies 
moved in, and within a year and a half the 
white Communist members completely out- 
numbered the Negro members and took over. 
Be it said to his credit that the then presi- 
dent, A. Philip Randolph, roundly denounced 
them and then resigned, and said no longer 
would the National Negro Congress repre- 
sent the feeling of the Negro people who or- 
ganized it * . 

“Manning Johnson testified in public 
hearings, Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, July 14, 1949, as follows concerning the 
National Negro Congress and A. Philip 
Randolph: 

Mr. TAvENNER. What was the relation- 
ship of that commission (Negro Commission 
of the Communist Party) to the American 
Negro Labor Congress, the League of Strug- 
gle for Negro Rights, and the National Negro 
Congress? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Negro League was 
formed by the Communist Party, and its 
program was identical with the program of 
the Communist Party for the Negro. 

“*The majority of members of the Ameri- 
can Negro Labor Congress were Communists 
or fellow-travelers. It was a very narrow, 
sectarian organization, and the party de- 
cided to change its name and broaden its 
activities, so the name was changed to the 
League of Struggle for Negro Rights. 

The League of Struggle for Negro Rights 
was never successful in penetrating any 
broad sections of the Negro people. It re- 
mained a very narrow and sectarian organ- 
ization. So the party, after having received 
the open letter, which was really drawn in 
Moscow and called for breaking away from 
narrow organizations, In line with this open 
letter, at a meeting of the national com- 
mittee which, as I recall, was in the latter 
part of 1934 or early part of 1935, we dis- 
cussed the general situation among Negroes, 
and the conclusion was that there was con- 
siderable unrest among them and that the 
time was historically right for the forma- 
tion of a broad and all-inclusive organiza- 
tion. 

As a result of that discussion and that 
conclusion, the national committee of the 
party, upon the recommendation of one of 
the members of the Negro commission pres- 
ent at that mecting, decided to set up the 
National Negro Congress. The national 
committee gave James W. Ford the responsi- 
bility, along with the Negro commission of 
the national committee, to form that con- 
gress. 

We were fishing around for someone to 
head the congress, and we found there was 
no finer person to get who was not a mem- 
ber of the party than A. Philip Randolph. 
He was approached and agreed. 

. * . 5 . 

The third—and fatal—National Negro 
Congress was held in Washington, D.C. 
The Communists had become so drunk with 
power, and they felt they had such strong 
control over the congress, that they thought 
they could walk roughshod over the liberals, 
and they antagonized A. Philip Randolph 
and he began to fight James W. Ford and 
others. 

James W. Ford and others insisted I 
fight A. Philip Randolph, and I refused to do 
sọ, and at that time I predicted they were on 
the road to breaking up the congress, 
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The fight widened to such an extent that 
Randolph began to speak openly against 
Communist domination. I used to wonder 
how Randolph could be so naive as to not 
know it was a Communist-front organiza- 
tion. 2 

Before the third congress met, we got 
wind that Randolph was going toresign. We 
had Communists go to that congress repre- 
senting various paper organizations so as to 
give them control in voting. 

When Randolph saw the congress was 
packed with Communists, Randolph re- 
signed and walked out * . (Pp. 510- 
512.) 

“A Philip Randolph supported a statement 
to Congress issued by the American League 
Against War and Fascism against neutrality 
measures as reported by the Daily Worker of 
February 27. 1937 (p. 2). The Dally Worker 
of April 22, 1938 (p. 2), reported that A. 
Philip Randolph was one of the signers of a 
letter urging open hearings on the neutrality 
act which was sent to Congress under auspi- 
ces of the American League for Peace and 
Democracy. A Philip Randolph was nomi- 
nated as a member of the National Labor 
Committee of the American League for Peace 
and Democracy at the American Congress for 
Peace and Democracy held in Washington, 
D.C.. January 6-8, 1939, as shown by the 
pamphlet, 7½ Million * * * (p. 32). Let- 
terheads of the China Aid Council of the 
American League for Peace and Democracy 
dated May 18, 1938, and June 11, 1938, name 
him as a sponsor of the council. He was a 
sponsor of the Easter drive of the China Aid 
Council of the American League * *, as 
shown by the Daily Worker of April 8, 1938 
(p. 2). A photostatic copy of a letterhead of 
the American League for Peace and Democ- 
racy dated April 6, 1939, listed A. Philip Ran- 
doiph as a national sponsor of that organi- 
zation. 

“The Attorney General of the United States 
cited the American League Against War and 
Fascism as subversive and Communist, in 
letters to the Loyalty Review Board, released 
December 4, 1947 and September 21, 1948. 
The organization was redesignated by the 
Attorney General April 27, 1953, pursuant to 
Executive Order No. 10450, and included it 
on the April 1, 1954, consolidated list of or- 
ganizations previously designated. The or- 
ganization was cited previously by the At- 
torney General as a Communist-front or- 
ganization (in re Harry Bridges, May 28, 
1942, p. 10). The Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities, in its report dated 
March 29, 1944 (p. 53), cited the American 
League Against War and Fascism as ‘organ- 
ized at the First U.S. Congress Against War 
which was held in New York City, Septem- 
ber 29 to October 1, 1933. Four years later 
at Pittsburgh, November 26-28, 1937, the 
name of the organization was changed to 
the American League for Peace and Demot- 
racy, * * * It remained as completely under 
the control of Communists when the name 
was changed as it had been before.’ 

“The Attorney General cited the American 
League for Peace and Democracy as subver- 
sive and Communist in letters released June 
1 and September 21, 1948; redesignated April 
27, 1953, and included on the April 1, 1954, 
consolidated list. The Attorney General 
cited the group previously as established in 
the United States in 1937 as successor to the 
American League Against War and Fascism 
‘in an effort to create public sentiment on 
behalf of a foreign policy adapted to the 
interests of the Soviet Union * * * The 
American League for Peace and Democ- 
racy * * was designed to conceal Com- 
munist control, in accordance with the new 
tactics of the Communist International 
(ConGREsSIONAL Record, Sept. 24, 1942, 
pp. 7683 and 7684). The special Committee 
on Un-American Activities in its report of 
January 3, 1939 (pp. 69-71), cited the Amer!- 
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can League for Peace and Democracy as ‘the 
largest of the Communist-front movements 
in the United States. 

“A letter head of the organization, Com- 
monwealth College, dated January 1, 1940, 
listed A. Philip Randolph as a member of the 
National Advisory Committee. He endorsed 
the reorganization plan of Commonwealth 
College, as shown by the August 15, 1937, 
issue of Fortnightly, a publication of the col- 
lege (p. 3). 

“The special Committee on Un-American 
Activities cited Commonwealth College as a 
Communist enterprise in its report of March 
29, 1944 (pp. 76 and 167). The Attorney 
General cited the Commonwealth College as 
Communist in a letter released April 27, 
1949; redesignated April 27, 1953, and in- 
cluded on the April 1, 1954, consolidated list. 

“An undated leaflet of the League for Mu- 
tual Aid listed A. Philip Randolph as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of that 
organization. He was a guest of honor at 
the 17th annual dinner of the League for 
Mutual Aid held February 1, 1937, as shown 
by New Masses, January 26, 1937 (p. 37). 

“The League for Mutual Ald was cited as 
a Communist enterprise by the special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities In its re- 
port of March 29, 1944 (p. 76). 

„A. Philip Randolph was a sponsor of the 
Medical Bureau and North American Com- 
mittee To Aid Spanish Democracy, as shown 
by letterheads of the organization dated 
July 6, 1938, and February 2, 1939. The 
Daily Worker of June 2, 1938 (p. 5), reported 
that A. Philip Randolph was a supporter of 
a meeting of the Medical Bureau. 

In 1937-38, the Communist Party threw 
itself wholeheartedly into the campaign for, 
in support of the Spanish Loyalist cause, 
recruiting men and o; multifarious 
so-called relief organizations.” Among these 
was the Medical Bureau and North American 
Committee To Aid Spanish Democracy. 
(Special Committee on Un-American Acti- 
vities, report Mar. 29, 1944, p. 82.) 

“New Masses for October 26, 1937 (p. 11), 
reported that A. Philip Randolph was chair- 
man of the National Negro Congress. A. 
Philip Randolph was president of the Na- 
tional Negro Congress, as shown by the 
Daily Worker of January 1, 1938 (p. 4), Jan- 
uary 13, 1938 (p. 3), April 19, 1938 (p. 3), 
and the pamphlet, Second National Negro 
Congress. October 1937. He was president 
of the Third National Negro Congress, as 
reported by the June 1940 issue of the Com- 
munist (p. 648). The official proceedings of 
the 1936 National Negro Congress (p. 41), 
listed A. Philip Randolph as a member of the 
national executive council of the organiza- 
tion, He spoke at a gathering of the con- 
gress, as reported by the Dally Worker of 
March 8, 1938 (p. 3). The Daily Worker 
of February 15, 1938 (p. 7), reported that A. 
Philip Randolph contributed to the official 
proceedings of the Second National Negro 
Congress. 

“The Attorney General cited the National 
Negro Congress as subversive and Commu- 
nist in letters released December 4, 1947, 
and September 21, 1948; redesignated April 
27, 1953, and included on the April 1, 1954, 
Consolidated list. The organization was 
Cited previously by the Attorney General 
as a Communist-front group (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recors, Sept. 24, 1942, pp. 7687 and 7688). 
The special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
Uvities, in its report of January 3, 1939 
(p. 81), cited the National Negro Congress as 
‘the Communist-front movement in the 
United States among Negroes * * *.’ 

„A. Philip Randolph was a consultant of 
the Panel on Citizenship and Civil Lib- 
€rties of the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare, as shown by an official report of 
the organization, dated April 19-21, 1942. 
The call to the second conference, Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare, April 14-16, 
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1940, listed A. Philip Randolph as a sponsor 
of that conference. 

“The special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of March 29, 1944 
(p. 147), cited the Southern Conference 
for Human Welfare as a Communist front 
which received money from the Robert Mar- 
shall Foundation, one of the principal 
sources of funds by which many Communist 
fronts operate. The Committee on Un- 
American Activities, in its report of June 
12, 1947, cited the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare as a Communist-front or- 
ganization ‘which seeks to attract southern 
liberals on the basis of its seeming inter- 
est in the problems of the South’ although 
its ‘professed interest in southern welfare 
is simply an expedient for larger aims serv- 
ing the Soviet Union and its subservient 
Communist Party in the United States.“ 

“The Daily Worker, issues of March 28, 
1938 (p. 3) and April 4, 1938 (p. 3), listed 
A. Philip Randolph as a sponsor of the 
World Youth Congress. The special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, in its 
report of March 29, 1944 (p. 183), cited the 
World Youth Congress as a Communist con- 
ference held in the summer of 1938 at Vassar 
College. 

“A. Philip Randolph signed a petition of 
the American Friends of Spanish Democ- 
racy to lift the arms embargo as shown by 
the Daily Worker of April 8, 1938 (p. 4). 
The special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, in its report of March 29, 1944 (p. 
82), cited the American Friends of Spanish 
Democracy as follows: ‘In 1937-38, the Com- 
munist Party threw itself wholeheartedly 
into the campaign for the support of the 
Spanish Loyalist cause, recruiting men and 
organizing multifarious so-called relief or- 
ganizations * * * such as * American 
Friends of Spanish Democracy.’ 

“A. Philip Randolph is listed as a sponsor 
on a letterhead of the American Relief Ship 
for Spain dated September 3, 1938. The 
American Relief Ship for Spain was cited 
as ‘one of the several Communist Party 
front enterprises which raised funds for 
Loyalist Spain (or rather raised funds for 
the Communist end of that civil war).’ 
(Special Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities Report, Mar. 29, 1944, p. 102.) 

“The proceedings of the Congress of Youth 
of the American Youth Congress, July 1-5, 
1939 (p. 3), listed A. Philip Randolph as a 
signer of the call to the congress. 

“A Philip Randolph was a sponsor of the 
Conference on Pan-American Democracy 
(letterhead, Nov. 16, 1938). The book- 
let, These Americans Say, published by the 
Coordinating Committee To Lift the Em- 
bargo, named him as a representative indi- 
vidual. He was a sponsor of the Greater 
New York Emergency Conference on Inalien- 
able Rights (program of conference, Feb. 
12, 1940). 

“The Conference on Pan-American Democ- 
racy (known also as Council for Pan-Ameri- 
can Democracy) was cited as subversive and 
Communist by the Attorney General in let- 
ters released June 1 and September 21, 1948; 
redesignated April 27, 1953, pursuant to Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 10450. The special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, in its 
report of March 29, 1944 (pp. 161 and 164), 
cited the organization as a Communist front 
which defended Carlos Luiz Prestes, a Bra- 
zilian Communist leader and former member 
of the executive committee of the Commu- 
nist International, 

“The special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of March 29, 1944 
(pp. 137 and 138), cited the Coordinating 
Committee To Lift the (Spanish) Embargo 
as one of a number of front organizations 
set up during the Spanish civil war by the 
Communist Party in the United States and 
through which the party carried on a great 
deal of agitation. 
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“The Greater New York Emergency Confer- 
ence on Inalienable Rights was cited as a 
Communist front which was succeeded by 
the National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties (special committee report, Mar, 
29, 1944, pp. 96 and 129). The Committee on 
Un-American Activities, in its report of Sep- 
tember 2, 1947 (p. 3), cited the Greater New 
York Emergency Conference on Inalienable 
Rights among a ‘maze of organizations’ 
which were ‘spawned for the alleged pur- 
pose of defending civil liberties in general, 
but actually intended to protect Communist 
nayeon from any penalties under the 

W.“ 

“A. Philip Randolph was a sponsor of the 
Spanish Refugee Relief Campaign, as shown 
by the back cover of a pamphiet, Children 
in Concentration Camps. He signed the call 
to a United May Day conference, according 
to the Daily Worker of March 17, 1937 (p. 4). 
An undated letterhead of the United May 
Day Committee listed him as chairman. 

“The special Committee on Un-American 
Activities cited the Spanish Refugee Cam- 
paign as a Communist-front organization 
(report, Jan. 3, 1940, p. 9). 

“The United May Day conference was cited 
as ‘engineered by the Communist Party for 
its 1937 May Day demonstrations’ and also 
organized by the party in 1938 (special com- 
mittee report, Mar. 29, 1944, pp. 124 and 
139). 

“The Attorney General cited the United 
May Day Committee as subversive and 
among the affiliates and committees of the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., which seeks ‘to 
alter the form of government of the United 
States by unconstitutional means.’ (Letter 
released December 4, 1947; redesignated April 
27, 1953, and included on the April 1, 1954, 
consolidated list.) 

“The Dally Worker of January 23, 1937 
(P. 3), announced that A. Philip Randolph 
was scheduled to speak at the Southern 
Negro Youth Congress, Richmond, Va., Fob- 
ruary 12-14, The People Versus H. CI. 
listed him as a sponsor of the Consumers 
National Federation. He was shown as a 
sponsor of the Public Use of Arts Commit- 
tee on an undated letterhead of that or- 
ganization, 

“The Southern Negro Youth Congress was 
cited as subversive and among the affiliates 
and committees of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A, which seeks to alter the form of 
government of the United States by uncon- 
stitutional means. (Attorney General, let- 
ter released December 4, 1947; redesignated 
April 27, 1953, and included on April 1, 1954, 
consolidated list.) The special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, in its report of 
January 3, 1940 (p. 9), cited the Southern 
Negro Youth Congress as a Communist-front 
organization. The Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, in its report of April 17, 
1947 (p. 14), cited the Southern Negro Youth 
Congress as ‘surreptitiously controlled’ by 
the Young Communist League. 

“The Consumers National Federation was 
cited as a Communist-front group by the 
special committee in its report of March 29, 
1944 (p. 155). 

“Public Use of the Arts Committee was 
cited as a Communist front by the special 
committee in its report of March 29, 1944 
(p. 112).” 

“FEBRUARY 13, 1958. 
“Subject; L. Pearl Mitchell, national vice 
president, NAACP, 1961. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necersarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 
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“The Daily Worker of April 18, 1936 (p, 3), 
named L. Pearl Mitchell, identifed as na- 
tional director of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, as 
chairman of a committee for a benefit dance 
which was held by the Joint Scottsboro De- 
fense Committee, Cleveland, Ohio, for the 
purpose of raising money to be sent to New 
York. 

“The Scottsboro Defense Committee was 
cited as a Communist front by the special 
Committee on Un-American Activities in its 
reports of January 3, 1939 (p. 82); and March 
29, 1944 (p. 177). 

“Miss L. Pearl Mitchell, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
was one of the endorsers of the National 
Negro Congress, as shown by the call for Na- 
tional Negro Congress, Chicago, III., February 
14. 1936. 

“The National Negro Congress was cited as 
subversive and Communist by the Attorney 
General of the United States in letters to the 
Loyalty Review Board, released December 4, 
1947, and September 21, 1948; also included 
in the Attorney General's consolidated list 
of April 1, 1954. 

“The special Committee on Un-American 
Activities stated that ‘the officers of the Na- 
tional Negro Congress are outspoken Com- 
munist sympathizers, and a majority of those 
on the executive board are outright Com- 
munists’ (special Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, report, January 3, 1939, p. 81; 
also cited, reports, January 3, 1940, p. 9; 
June 25, 1942, p. 20; March 29, 1944, p. 180; 
and included in the Attorney General's con- 
solidated list of April 1, 1954).” 


“FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 
“Subject: Bishop W. J. Walls, national vice 
president, NAACP, 1961. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individ- 
ual, This report should not be construed 
as representing the results of an investiga- 
tion by or findings of this committee. It 
should be noted that the individual is not 
necessarily a Communist, a Communist sym- 
pathizer, or a fellow traveler unless otherwise 
indicated. 

“As shown in Soviet Russia Today for De- 
cember 1942 (p. 42), W. J. Walls was a spon- 
sor of the Congress of American-Soviet 
Friendship. He was named as a sponsor of 
the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship on a letterhead of the group dated 
March 13, 1946, and a memorandum issued 
by the organization March 18, 1946. 

“The National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship was cited as subversive and Com- 
munist by the Attorney General of the 
United States (press releases of December 4, 
1947, and September 21, 1948; also included 
on consolidated list of April 1, 1954); the 
special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties cited the National Council * * * (in a 
report dated March 29, 1944) as having been 
‘in recent months, the principal front’ of 
the Communist Party. 

Bishop W. J. Walls, Chicago, III. supported 
the National Negro Congress, as shown in 
the Daily Worker of February 3, 1936 (p. 2). 
The National Negro Congress was cited as 
subyersive and Communist by the Attorney 
General of the United States (press releases 
of December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948; 
also included on consolidated list of April 1, 
1954); the Attorney General had previously 
cited the National Negro Congress as ‘spon- 
sored and supported by the Communist 
Party’ (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Sept. 24, 
1942, pp. 7687-7688). The special committee 
cited the National Negro Congress as ‘the 
Communist-front movement in the United 
States among Negroes’ (report of January 
3, 1939; also cited in reports of January 3, 
1940; January 3, 1941; June 25, 1942; and 
March 29, 1944). 

“A petition to the United Nations, drafted 
and circulated by the Council on African Af- 
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fairs, contained the signature of Bishop W. J. 
Walls, according to the Daily Worker of June 
5, 1950 (p. 4). The Attorney General cited 
the council as subversive and Communist 
(press releases of December 4, 1947, and Sep- 
tember 21, 1948; also consolidated list of 
April 1, 1954), 

“Bishop Walls also signed a statement of 
the National Committee To Defeat the 
Mundt (anti-Communist) Bill, according to 
the Daily Worker of April 3, 1950 (p.4). The 
national committee * * * was cited by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities as ‘a 
registered lobbying organization which has 
carried out the objectives of the Communist 
Party in its fight against antisubversive leg- 
islation’ (report of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities on the National Com- 
mittee To Defeat the Mundt Bill, released 
December 7, 1950). 

“Identified as secretary of the board of 
bishops, A.M.E. Zion Church, Bishop W. J. 
Walls was named as having endorsed the 
World Peace Appeal (undated leafilet received 
by the committee September 11, 1950), and 
the Daily Worker of August 14, 1950 (p. 2). 
The World Peace Appeal was cited as a peti- 
tion campaign launched by the Permanent 
Committee of the World Peace Congress at 
its meeting in Stockholm, March 16-19, 1950; 
as having ‘received the enthusiastic approval 
of every section of the international Com- 
munist hierarchy’; as having been lauded in 
the Communist press, putting ‘every indi- 
vidual. Communist on notice that he “has the 
duty to raise to this appeal“; and as having 
‘received the official endorsement of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the U.S. S. R. *' (report 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities 
on the Communist Peace Offensive, April 1, 
1951). 

“Bishop Walls was one of the sponsors of 
the American Sponsoring Committee for Rep- 
resentation at the World Peace Congress, as 
shown on a mimeographed letter of Decem- 
ber 1, 1950; he was a delegate to the World 
Peace Congress, as shown in the Dally Work- 
er of November 7, 1950 (p. 2); he signed a 
protest made by the American Sponsoring 
Committee for Representation at the World 
Peace Congress (Daily People’s World of 
Nov. 20, 1950, p. 2). The protest was made 
against exclusion by the British Government 
of more than 50 Americans; five-sixths 
of the US. delegation to the World 
Peace Congress. In the latter two sources, 
he was identifed as secretary of the board 
of bishops of AME. Zion Church. 

“The World Peace Congress was cited as a 
Communist front among the ‘peace confer- 
ences’ which ‘have been organized under 
Communist Initiative in various countries 
throughout the world as part of a campaign 
against the North Atlantic Defense Pact’ 
(report of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities dated April 1, 1951). 

“According to the Daily Worker of October 
28, 1949 (p. 2), Bishop W. J. Walls, of Chi- 
cago, endorsed Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., Com- 
munist, and urged his reelection to the New 
York City Council. Benjamin J. Davis was 
1 of the 11 leaders of the Communist Party 
on trial.“ 

“FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 
“Subject: John Haynes Holmes, national vice 
president, NAACP, 1954-61. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, 
or a fellow traveler unless otherwise 
indicated. 

“Rev. John Haynes Holmes was shown to be 
a member of the advisory board of the 
American Committee for Protection of For- 
eign Born on a letterhead of the organization 
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dated April 27, 1938, on a letterhead dated 
January 1940, and in the call to the third an- 
nual conference, The American Committee 
for Protection of Foreign Born was cited as 
subversive and Communist by the Attorney 
General of the United States (letters to Loy- 
alty Review Board, released June 1 and Sep- 
tember 21, 1948; also included in consolidated 
list released April 1, 1954). The special 
Committee on Un-American Activities cited 
the organization as “one of the oldest auxili- 
aries of the Communist Party in the United 
States” (report, March 29, 1944, p. 155; also 
cited in report, June 25, 1942, p. 13). 

“In a bulletin, Spot News (p. 1), John 
Haynes Holmes was listed as a sponsor of the 
American Committee to Save Refugees, 
which was cited as a Communist front by 
the Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, report, March 29, 1944 (pps. 49, 112, 
129, 133, 138, 167, 180). 

“A letterhead dated November 18, 1936, 
showed John Haynes Holmes to be a mem- 
ber of the general committee of the medical 
bureau, American Friends of Spanish Democ- 
racy. ‘New Masses’ (January 5, 1937, p. 31) 
also listed John Haynes Holmes as a mem- 
ber of the general committee of that orga- 
nization. In 1937-38, the Communist Party 
threw itself wholeheartedly into the cam- 
paign for the support of the Spanish Loy- 
alist cause, recruiting men and organizing 
multifarious so-called relief organiza- 
tions * * * such as * * * American Friends of 
Spanish Democracy’ (special committee en 
Un-American Activities, report, March 29, 
1944, p. 82). 

“The Daily Worker (January 11, 1937, p. 2) 
reported that John Haynes Holmes was a 
sponsor of the New York City Conference 
Against War and Fascism. The Dally Work- 
er (February 23, 1938, p. 2) reported that he 
signed a letter which was sponsored by the 
American League for Peace and Democracy. 
A contribution from him appeared in Fight 
(September 1935, p. 2), a magazine published 
by the American League Against War and 
Fascism; he was identified as minister, Com- 
munity Church, New York. The following 
is quoted from an editorial comment on the 
article: 

In a recent sermon Dr. Holmes made an 
eloquent appeal for unity of Christians and 
Communists in opposition to the forces of 
reaction driving toward war and fascism, and 
in struggle for the achievement of a better 
world based on brotherhood and cooperation 
among men. 

“If churchmen will unite with Commn- 
nists, Socialists, trade unionists; and every- 
one else opposed to war and fascism, our 
forces will be tremendously strengthened, 
and war and fascism will not be inevitable. 
Already the American League Against War 
and Fascism has brought together in Its 
ranks people of diverse political and re- 
ligious beliefs, liberals, radicals, and revolu- 
tionists, of all races and creeds * * >, 

The American League Against War and 
Fascism was organized at the First United 
States Congress Against War which was held 
in New York City, September 29 to October 
1, 1933. Four years later at Pittsburgh, No- 
vember 26-28, 1937, the name of the organi- 
gation was changed to the American League 
for Peace and Democracy. There was, how- 
ever, no fundamental change in the charac- 
ter of the organization. It remained as com- 
pletely under the control of Communists 
when the name was changed as it had been 
before’ (special committee report, Mar. 
29, 1944, p. 53; also cited in reports, Jan. 
3, 1939, pp. 69 and 121; Jan. 3, 1940, p. 10; 
June 25, 1942, p. 14). The Attorney General 
of the United States cited the league as 
subversive and Communist (letters to Loy- 
alty Review Board, released Dec. 4, 1947, 
and Sept. 21, 1948; also included in 
consolidated het released Apr. 1, 1954). The 
Attorney General cited it as a ‘Communist- 
front Organization, in re Harry Bridges, 
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May 28, 1942 (p. 10) and said it was ‘estab- 
lished in the United States in an effort to 
create public sentiment on behalf of a for- 
eign policy adapted to the interests of the 
Soviet Union’ (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sept. 
24, 1942, p. 7683). 

“The Daily Worker (Sept. 24, 1940, p. 
5) reported that an open letter sponsored by 
the Communist Party and the American 
Civil Liberties Union, demanding discharge 
of Communist Party defendants in Fulton 
and Livingston Counties, was signed by John 
Haynes Holmes. 

“The Daily Worker of February 13, 1937 (p. 
2), reported that ‘aroused by the Fascist 
tactics displayed by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment in its treatment of hundreds of politi- 
cal prisoners held without trial since Novem- 
ber 1935, outstanding among them Luiz 
Carlos Prestes, leader of the liberation move- 
ment of the Brazilian people, and Arthur 
Ewert, ex-deputy in the German Reichstag, 
outstanding Americans have signed their 
names to a cable of protect forwarded to 
President Vargas of Brazil.” Among those 
named as signers was Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, Community Church. A letterhead 
dated November 16, 1938, of the conference 
on Pan American Democracy, listed John 
Haynes Holmes as a sponsor. The Attorney 
General cited this organization as subversive 
and Communist (letters to Loyalty Review 
Board, released June 1 and Sept. 21, 
1948; also included in consolidated list re- 
leased Apr. 1, 1954). The special Committee 
on Un-American Activities cited the organi- 
zation as a Communist front which defended 
Carlos Luiz Prestes, a Brazilian Communist 
leader and former member of the executive 
committee of the Communist International 
(report, Mar. 29, 1944, pp. 161 and 164; also 
cited in report, June 25, 1942, p. 18). 

“The Dally Worker of February 13, 1939 (p. 
2), reported that Dr. John Haynes Holmes 
was a member of the Descendants of the 
American Revolution. The Dally Worker 
(Jan. 21, 1938, p. 2), also referred to him 
as a sponsor and as 2 member of the advisory 
board of that organization. A pamphlet, 
Descendants of the American Revolution 
(back page), listed him as a member of the 
advisory board of the organization. The 
special committee (report, June 25, 1942, pp. 
18 and 19) cited the Descendants of the 
American Revolution as ‘a Communist-front 
organization set up as a radical imitation of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
The descendants have uniformly adhered to 
the line of the Communist Party, * * * The 
educational director * * * is one Howard 
Solzam, an instructor at the Communist 
Party's. Workers School in New York.’ 

“A program of the conference (Febru- 
ary 12, 1940), named John Haynes Holmes 
as a sponsor of the Greater New York Emer- 
gency Conference on Inalienable Rights. 
This conference was cited by the special 
Committee on Un-American Activities as a 
Communist front which was succeeded by 
the National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties (report, March 29, 1944, pp. 96 and 
129). It was also cited by the congressional 
Committee on Un-American Activities (re- 
port No. 1115, September 2, 1947, p. 3). 

“An open letter to the U. S. Senate, 
initiated and distributed by the National 
Emergency Conference for Democratic 
Rights, in protest of the Dempsey de- 
portation bill and the McCormack rider at- 
tached to the Walter espionage bill, was 
Signed by the Reverend John Haynes Holmes 
(photostat of open letter). ‘It will be re- 
membered that during the days of the in- 
famous Soyiet-Nazi Pact, the Communists 
built protective organizations known as the 
National Emergency Conference, the Na- 
tional Emergency Conference for Democratic 
Rights, which culminated in the National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties’ 
(Committee on Un-American Activities, re- 
port No. 1115, September 2, 1947, p. 12). 
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The special committee cited the National 
Emergency Conference * * * as a Commu- 
nist front In the report of March 29, 1944 
(pp. 48 and 102). 

“The Daily Worker of February 8, 1939 (p. 
7), reported that John Haynes Holmes was 
contributor to a booklet published by the 
League of American Writers. The league was 
cited as a Communist-front organization 
in three reports of the special committee 
(report, January 3, 1940, p. 9; June 25, 1942, 
p. 19; March 29, 1944, p. 48). It was cited as 
subversive and Communist by the Attorney 
General (letters to Loyality Review Board, 
released June 1, and September 21, 1948; also 
included in consolidated list released April 1, 
1954). Previously, the Attorney General 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, September 24, 1942, 
pp. 7685 and 7686) stated that the overt 
activities of the league ‘leave littie doubt of 
its Communist control.’ 

“An undated letterhead listed John Haynes 
Holmes as a sponsor of the New York Tom 
Mooney Committee, which was cited as a 
Communist front by the special committee 
(report, March 29, 1944, p. 154). 

“An undated leafiet published by the Citi- 
zens’ Committee to Free Earl Browder named 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes, Community 
Church, New York City, among those who 
appealed to President Roosevelt for justice 
in the Browder case. The Citizens’ Commit- 
tee to Free Earl Browder was cited as Com- 
munist by the U.S. Attroney General (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, September 24, 1942, p. 
7687; letter to Loyalty Review Board, released 
April 27, 1949; also included in consolidated 
list released April 1, 1954). ‘When Earl 
Browder (then general , Communist 
Party) was in Atlanta Penitentiary serving 
a sentence involving his fraudulent pass- 
ports, the Communist Party's front which 
agitated for his release was known as the 
Citizens’ Committee to Free Earl Browder 
* © © (special committee report, March 29, 
1944). 

“Soviet Russia Today for December 1933 
(p. 17) listed John Haynes Holmes among the 
endorsers of the National Committee, Friends 
of the Soviet Union. A pamphlet issued by 
the Friends of the Soviet Union entitled 
Welcome. “Land of Soviets” Moscow-New 
York 1929 listed John Haynes Holmes as a 
member of the Reception Committee for the 
Soviet Flyers. The Attorney General cited 
Friends of the Soviet Union as Communist 
(letters to Loyalty Review Board, released 
December 4, 1947, June 1 and September 21, 
1948; also included in consolidated list re- 
leased April 1, 1954). The special commit- 
tee cited it as ‘one of the most open Com- 
munist fronts in the United States’ whose 
purpose ‘is to propagandize for and defend 
Russia and its system of government’ (re- 
port, January 3, 1939, p. 78). 

“Rev. John Haynes Holmes, New York, N.Y., 
was shown to be a sponsor of the Mid-Cen- 
tury Conference for Peace on the call to 
that conference. The conference was cited 
by this committee at a meeting held in Chi- 
cago, May 29 and 30, 1950, by the Committee 
for Peaceful Alternatives to the Atlantic Pact 
and as having been ‘aimed at assembling as 
many gullible persons as possible under 
Communist direction and turning them into 
a vast sounding board for Communist propa- 
ganda’ (report 378, April 25, 1961, p. 58). 

“A letterhead dated March 16, 1937, listed 
John Haynes Holes as a member of the Na- 
tional People’s Committee Against Hearst, 
cited by the special Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities as a subsidiary organization 
of the American League for Peace and Democ- 
racy, which was described on page 2 of this 
report (report, June 25, 1942, p. 16). 

“A letterhead dated March 20, 1926, listed 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes as a member of 
the advisory board of Russian Reconstruc- 
tion Farms, Inc., cited by the special com- 
mittee as a Communist enterprise which was 
directed by Harold Ware, son of the well- 
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known Communist Ella Reeve Bloor (report, 
March 29, 1944, p. 76). 

“New Masses for March 31, 1936 (p. 2) 
named John Haynes Holmes as a member of 
the League for Mutual Aid, cited as a Com- 
munist enterprise by the special committee 
(report, March 29, 1944, p. 76). 

“According to the Daily Worker of February 
16, 1958 (p. 16) Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
signed a statement to the mayor and city 
council in behalf of Simon Gerson, a Com- 
munist. An advertisement in the New York 
Times (February 19, 1948, p. 13), listed him 
as a supporter of the Citizens Committee to 
Defend Representative Government, sup- 
porting the seating of Gerson. 

“The following was reported in the Dally 
Worker on September 22, 1948 (p. 5): 
‘Prof. Ralph Sarton Perry of Harvard 
University released yesterday the names of 
93 prominent educators, churchmen, and 
individuals In other cultural fields, who have 
formed a committee of welcome for the Very 
Reverend Hewlett Johnson, DD. dean of 
Canterbury Cathedral. Dean Johnson had 
been invited to visit the United States by 
the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship for a countrywide tour under its 
auspices. A visa was refused him on the 
ground that the sponsoring organization 
was on the Attorney General's list. The 
Committee of Welcome had extended to 
Dean Johnson an invitation to come to the 
United States under its independent auspice 
in November and December of this year and 
to speak at public gatherings.’ The article 
named Dr. John Haynes Holmes, minister, 
the Community Church, New York, among 
the members of the committee. 

“The National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship was cited as subversive and Com- 
munist by the Attorney General (letters to 
Loyalty Review Board, released December 4, 
1947 and September 21, 1948; also included 
in consolidated list released April 1, 1954). 
The special committee cited the National 
Council * * as ‘the Communist Party's 
principal front for all things Russian’ (re- 
port, March 29, 1944, p. 156). 

“The Daily Worker of February 19, 1951 
(p. 2), reported that Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes was a signer of a statement addressed 
to the Attorney General, urging withdrawal 
of contempt of Congress proceedings against 
a number of persons who had been indicted 
for refusing to answer questions before con- 
gressional committees. 

“The Daily People’s World of August 1, 1951 
(p. 2), reported that the Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes endorsed a statement attacking the 
Smith Act, which was anti-Communist legis- 
lation. It was reported in the Daily Worker 
of January 15, 1953 (p. 8), that Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, minister-emeritus, the Com- 
munity Church of New York, signed a letter 
to President Truman asking for amnesty for 
11 leaders of the Communist Party arrested 
under the Smith Act. 

“In testimony before this committee on 
July 7, 1953, Benjamin Gitlow, former mem- 
ber of the Communist Party, said: ‘Before 
the creation of the front organizations, the 
ministers who carried out the instructions of 
the Communist Party or collaborated with it 
were limited in numbers. The outstanding 
ones among them were * * * Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes (Communist Actiyl- 
ties in the New York Area, p. 2077). 

“The Daily Worker of January 1, 1953 (p. 
1), reported that Rey. John Haynes Holmes 
signed a petition for clemency for the Rosen- 
bergs. The same newspaper on January 13, 
1953 (p. 2), published a list of ‘the clergymen 
of various faiths and other religious leaders 
who have urged President Truman to use 
his power of clemency to save the lives of 
Ethel and Julius Rosenberg.’ The name of 
Dr, John Haynes Holmes, New York, ap- 
peared on the list. The Rosenbergs had 
been convicted of conspiracy to commit 
espionage and sentenced to death.” 
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“FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 
“Subject: William Lloyd Imes, national vice 
president, NAACP, 1961. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as repre- 
senting the results of an investigation by or 
findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

“William Lloyd Imes was one of those who 
signed a statement on December 14, 1939 
(the day before the 148th anniversary of the 
Bills of Rights), ‘warning against denying 
to the Communists, or to any other minority 
group, the full freedom guaranteed by the 
Bills of Rights’ (letter signed by Dashiell 
Hammett dated January 1940, attached to 
the statement). 

“A pamphlet entitled “The People vs. 
H.C.L.’ which was dated December 11-12, 
1937, named William Lloyd Imes as one of 
the of the Consumers National 
Federation, publishers of the pamphlet. 

“The special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of March 29, 1944 
(p. 155), cited the Consumers National Fed- 
eration as a Communist-front organization. 

“He supported the National Negro Congress 
(Daily Worker, Feb, 3, 1936, p. 2); spoke 
at the Second National Negro Congress in 
October 1937 (program of the congress); 
and supported a conference of the congress to 
push of the antilynch bill (Daily 
Worker, Mar. 17, 1938, p. 4). 

“The Attorney General of the United States 
cited the National Negro Congress as sub- 
versive and Communist in letters to the 
Loyalty Review Board, released December 4, 
1947, and September 21, 1948; redesignated 
April 27, 1953, and included on the April 1, 
1954, consolidated list of organizations re- 
designated pursuant to Executive Order No. 
10450. The organization was cited previ- 
ously by the Attorney General as a Commu- 
nist front (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sept. 
24, 1942, pp. 7687 and 7688). The special 
Committee on Un-American Activities, in its 
report of January 3, 1939 (p. 81), cited the 
National Negro Congress as ‘the Communist- 
front movement in the United States among 
Negroes * * * 

“William Lloyd Imes sponsored a dinner- 
forum called by the Protestant Digest Asso- 
ciates on the subject, Protestantism answers 
hate, which was held in New York City, 
February 25, 1941. 

“Protestant Digest was cited as ‘a magazine 
which has faithfully propagated the Com- 
munist Party line under the guise of being 
a religious journal! (special Committee on 
Un-American Activities, report, Mar. 29, 
1944, p. 48). 

“He signed a petition of the American Com- 
mittee for Democracy and Intellectual Free- 
dom, as shown on a mimeographed sheet 
attached to a letterhead dated January 17, 
1940; and sponsored a citizens rally of the 
same organization, on April 13, 1940, in New 
York City (according to a leaflet announcing 
the rally). 

“The special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of June 25, 1944 (p. 
13), cited the American Committee for De- 
mocracy and Intellectual Freedom as a Com- 
munist front which defended Communist 
teachers, 

“William Lloyd Imes sponsored the Fourth 
Annual Conference of the American Com- 
mittee for Protection of Foreign Born, as 
shown on a letterhead of the conference 
which was held in Washington, D.C., March 
2 to 8. 1940. 

“The Attorney General cited the American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign Born 
as subversives and Communist in letters to 
the Loyalty Review Board, released June 
1 and September 21, 1948; redesignated April 
27, 1953, and included on the April 1, 1954, 
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consolidated list. The special Committee on 
Un-American Activities, in its report of 
March 29, 1944 (p. 155), cited the Amer- 
ican Committee for Protection of Foreign 
Born as ‘one of the oldest auxiliaries of the 
Communist Party in the United States.“ 

“Dr. Imes contributed to Fight magazine, 
Official organ of the American League 
Against War and Fascism (Fight for August 
1935, p. 4); he was chairman of a rally of 
the American League Which was held in 
Harlem (Fight for September 1935, p. 14); 
he spoke at the National People’s Committee 
Against Hearst of the American League 
(Daily Worker, Oct. 21, 1936, p. 4); he 
supported a statement of the League, ad- 
dressed to the United States Congress (Daily 
Worker, Feb. 27, 1937, p. 2); he was a 
member of the National People’s Committee 
Against Hearst (letterhead of Mar. 16, 
1937); he spoke in New York City at a joint 
meeting of the American League and Ameri- 
can Friends of the Chinese People (Daily 
Worker, Sept. 23, 1937, p. 2); and was 
one of the sponsors of the China Aid Council 
of the American League, as shown on a let- 
terhead of the council dated May 18, 1938. 
As shown by the Daily Worker of April 6, 
1937 (p. 5), Rey. William Lloyd Imes, pastor, 
St. James Presbyterian Church, was guest of 
honor at a dinner of the American League 
Against War and Fascism, April 6, 1937, New 
York City. 

“The Attorney General cited the American 
League Against War and Fascism as sub- 
versive and Communist in letters released 
December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948; 
redesignated April 27, 1953, and included on 
the April 1, 1954, consolidated list. The or- 
ganization was cited previously by the At- 
torney General as a ‘Communist-front or- 
ganization’ in (re Harry Bridges, May 28, 
1942, p. 10); and ‘established in the United 
States in an effort to create public senti- 
ment on behalf of a foreign policy adapted 
to the interests of the Soviet Union’ (Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, Sept. 24, 1942, p. 
7683). The special Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, in its report of Marth 29, 
1944 (p. 53), cited the American League 
Against War and Fascism as ‘completely un- 
der the control of Communists.’ 

“A letterhead dated November 3, 1937, lists 
William Lloyd Imes as a member of the na- 
tional executive committee, People's Con- 
gress for Democracy and Peace; he sponsored 
the Boycott Japanese Goods Conference of 
the American League for Peace and Democ- 
racy, February 5, 1938 (Daily Worker, Jan. 
11. 1938, p. 2); he signed a letter of the 
American League, as was shown in the Daily 
Worker of February 23, 1938 (p. 2); he signed 
a statement of the league concerning the 
international situation. (New Masses, Mar. 
15, 1938, p. 19); a letterhead of the New York 
City Division of the American League named 
him as a member of the advisory board as of 
that date (Sept. 22, 1938); a letterhead 
of the City Executive Committee, New York 
City Division, American League for Peace 
and Democracy, dated September 26, 1938, 
contained the name of the Reverend William 
Lloyd Imes in the list of members of the 
advisory board; he endorsed the American 
Congress for Peace and Democracy, January 
6-8, 1939, in New York City, as shown on a 
letterhead dated December 7, 1938. A letter- 
head of the New York City Division, Ameri- 
can League for Peace and Democracy, dated 
March 21, 1939, listed him as a member of the 
advisory board of the league, A letterhead 
of the Baltimore Division, American League 
for Peace and Democracy, dated May 18, 1939, 
contained the name of Dr. Imes in the list 
of members of the national committee; a 
letterhead of the league, dated July 12, 1939, 
furnished the same information, and also a 
pamphlet entitled 7½ Million * * *,’ which 
was published by the league. 

“The Attorney General cited the American 
League for Peace and Democracy as subver- 
sive and Communist in letters released June 
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1 and September 21, 1948; redesignated 
April 27, 1953, and included on the April 1, 
1954, consolidated list. The Attorney Gen- 
eral cited the organization previously as 
established in the United States in 1937 as 
successor to the American League Against 
War and Fascism ‘in an effort to create pub- 
lic sentiment on behalf of a foreign policy 
adapted to the interests of the Soviet Union’ 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sept. 24, 1942, pp. 
7683 and 7684). The special Committee on 
Un-American Activities, in its report of 
January 3, 1939 (pp. 69-71), cited the Ameri- 
can League for Peace and Democracy as ‘the 
largest of the Communist front movements 
in the United States." 

“The Daily Worker of August 13, 1940 (p. 
5), named Dr. Imes as one who endorsed the 
Emergency Peace Mobilization; he was one 
of the sponsors of the Greater New York 
Committee of the Emergency Peace Mobiliza- 
tion, as shown on an undated letterhead. 

“The Attorney General cited the Emergency 
Peace Mobilization as follows: “The Ameri- 
can Peace Mobilization was formally founded 
at a meeting in Chicago at the end of August 
1940, known as the Emergency Peace Mobili- 
zation" (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sept. 24, 
1942, p. 7684). The special Committee on 
Un-American Activities in its report of March 
29, 1944, cited the Emergency Peace Mobili- 
zation as a Communist front which came 
forth, after Stalin signed his pact with Hit- 
ler, to oppose the national defense program, 
lend-lease, conscription, and other American 
warmongering efforts. It immediately pre- 
ceded the American Peace Mobilization in 
1940. 

“Dr. Imes sponsored the Conference on 
Constitutional Liberties in America, as 
shown on the call to the conference, June 
7. 1940; he signed a letter of the National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties, ad- 
dressed to Attorney General Jackson, in de- 
fense of ballot rights of minority parties 
(Dally Worker, Sept. 24, 1940, p. 1); he 
signed a statement of the federation, oppos- 
ing use of Injunctions in labor disputes, ac- 
cording to an advertisement which appeared 
in the New York Times of April 1, 1946, in 
which source he was identified as president 
of Knoxville College. 

“The special Committee on Un-American 
Activities cited the Conference on Constitu- 
tional Liberties in America as an important 
part of the solar system of the Communist 
Party’s front organizations’ (Report, Mar. 
29, 1944, p.102). The Attorney General cited 
the conference as one as a result of which 
was established the National Federation for 
Constitutional Liberties (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. Sept. 24, 1942, p. 7687). 

“The Attorney General cited the National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties as 
subversive and Communist in letters re- 
leased December 4, 1947, and September 21, 
1948; redesigned April 27, 1953, and in- 
cluded on the April 1, 1954, consolidated list. 
The Attorney General cited the organization 
previously as ‘part of what Lenin called the 
solar system of organizations, ostensibly 
having no connection with the Communist 
Party, by which Communists attempt to 
create sympathizers and supporters of their 
p * (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Sept. 24, 1942, p. 7687). The special 
Committee on Un-American Activities, in its 
report of March 29, 1944 (p. 50), cited the 
National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties as ‘one of the viciously subversive 
organizations of the Communist Party.’ 

“Dr. Imes signed an open letter of the 
National Emergency Conference for Demo- 
cratic Rights (Daily Worker, May 13, 1940, 
pp. 1 and 5); he was one of the sponsors of 
the Conference on Pan-American Democracy, 
as shown on a letterhead of that group dated 
November 16, 1938. 

“The National Emergency Conference for 
Democratic Rights was cited as a Communist 
front organization by the special committee 
in its report of March 29, 1944 (pp. 48 and 
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102). The Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, in its report of September 2, 1947 
(p. 12), cited the National Emergency Con- 
ference for Democratic Rights as follows: 
‘It will be remembered that during the days 
of the infamous Soviet-Nazi pact, the Com- 
munists built protective organizations known 
as the National Emergency Conference, the 
National Emergency Conference for Demo- 
cratic Rights, which culminated in the Na- 
tional Federation for Constitutional Liber- 
ties.” 

“The Conference on Pan-American Democ- 
racy (known also as Council for Pan-Ameri- 
can Democracy) was cited as subversive and 
Communist by the Attorney General in 
letters released June 1 and September 21, 
1948: redesignated April 27, 1953, pursuant 
to Executive Order No. 10450. The Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities, in 
its report of March 29, 1944 (pp. 161 and 
164), cited the Conference on Pan-American 
Democracy as a Communist front which 
defended Carlos Luiz Prestes, a Brazilian 
Communist leader and former member of 
the executive committee of the Communist 
International. 

“Dr. Imes was one of the sponsors of the 
Greater New York Emergency Conference on 
Inalienable Rights, as shown on the program 
of the conference, February 12, 1940. He 
spoke before the American Youth Congress 
(Dally Worker, Jan. 29, 1938, p. 3); and 
endorsed the American Youth Act, as shown 
on a press release of the American Youth 
Congress. 

“The special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its March 29, 1944, report (pp. 
96 and 120), cited the Greater New York 
Emergency Conference on Inalienable Rights 
as a Communist front which was succeeded 
by the National Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties. The organization was cited 
by the Committee on Un-American Activities 
(report, Sept. 2, 1947, p. 3), as among a 
‘maize of organizations’ which were ‘spawned 
for the alleged purpose of defending civil 
liberties in general but actually intended to 
protect Communist subversion from any pen- 
alties under the law.’ 

“The American Youth Congress was cited 
as subversive and Communist by the Attor- 
ney General in letters released December 4, 
1947, and September 21, 1948; redesignated 
April 27, 1953, and included on the April 1, 
1954, consolidated list. The group was cited 
previously by the Attorney General as 
‘originated in 1934 and * * * has been con- 
trolled by Communists and manipulated by 
them to influence the thought of American 
youth’ (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, September 
24, 1942, p. 7685). The Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, in its report of 
June 25, 1942 (p. 16), cited the American. 
Youth Congress as ‘one of the principal 
fronts of the Communist Party’ and ‘promi- 
nently identified with the White House 
Picket line 

“According to the proceedings and report, 
and to ‘Equal Justice’ for July 1939, he sent 
greetings to the National Conference of the 
International Labor Defense. He signed a 
letter to President Roosevelt, defending the 
publication, New Masses (issue of April 2, 
1940, p. 21). 

“The Attorney General cited the Interna- 
tional Labor Defense as subversive and Com- 
munist in letters released June 1 and Sep- 
tember 21, 1948; redesignated April 27, 1953, 
and included on the April 1, 1954, consolidat- 
ed list. The group was cited previously by 
the Attorney General as the ‘legal arm of the 
Communist Party’ (ConGressIonaL RECORD, 
Sept. 24, 1942, p. 7686). The Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, in its report 
of January 3, 1939 (pp. 75-78), cited the In- 
ternational Labor Defense as ‘the legal de- 
tense arm of the Communist Party of the 
United States.’ 

“New Masses was cited as a ‘Communist 
Periodical’ by the Attorney General (Con- 
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GRESSIONAL Recorp, Sept. 24, 1942, p. 7688). 
The special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of March 29, 1944 (pp. 
48 ahd 75), cited New Masses as a ‘nationally 
circulated weekly journal of the Communist 
Party 3 
“FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 

“Subject: Dr. W. Montague Cobb, chairman 

of the national health committee, 

NAACP, 1954. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated, 

“According to the Bookshopper for July 
1948 (p. 2), Montague Cobb, professor, How- 
ard University, lectured at a membership 
meeting in January 1948 of the Washington 
Cooperative Bookshop, 916 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

“The Attorney General of the United States 
found that evidence of Communist pene- 
tration or control [of the Washington Co- 
operative Bookshop] is reflected in the fol- 
lowing: Among its stock the establishment 
has offered prominently for sale books and 
literature identified with the Communist 
Party and certain of its affiliates and front 
organizations * * * certain of the officers 
and employees of the bookshop, including 
its manager and executive secretary, have 
been in close contact with local officials of 
the Communist Party of the District of Co- 
lumbia’ (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sept. 24, 
1942, p. 7688); subsequently, it was cited 
by the Attorney_General as subversive and 
Communist (press releases of December 4, 
1947, and September 21, 1948; also included 
on consolidated list of April 1, 1954). The 
special Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities cited the organization as a Communist 
front (report 1311 of March 29, 1944). 

“Dr. W. Montague Cobb, identified as pro- 
fessor of anatomy, Howard University, spoke 
at the 1947 convention of the Association 
of Internes and Medical Students, accord- 
ing to their official organ, the Interne (Jan- 
wary 1948, p. 61); the same publication (Feb- 
ruary 1950, p. 27) reported that he had 
spoken at a convention of the organization; 
the printed program of the 16th Convention 
of the Association of Internes and Medical 
Students which was held in December 1950, 
revealed that he had spoken at the conven- 
tion. 

“The Association of Interns and Medical 
Students was cited as an organization which 
‘has long been a faithful follower of the 
Communist Party line, and which supported 
the International Union of Students’ Second 
World Student Congress in Prague in Au- 
gust 1950 (report of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities on the Communist 
Peace Offensive, dated April 1, 1951). 

“An advertisement which appeared in the 
Washington Post of May 18, 1948 (p. 15), 
disclosed the name of Dr. W. Montague Cobb 
as having signed a statement against the 
Mundt (anti-Communist) bill.” 


“FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 

“Subject: Westley W. Law, Savannah, Ga. 
national board of directors, NAACP, 1961 
The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 
“An undated press release, General Youth 
Statement (p. 3), listed W. W. Law, Savan- 
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nah, Ga. as an endorser of the Youth State- 
ment of the Mid-Century Conference for 
Peace (May 29-30, 1950). 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, in its report on the Communist Peace 
Offensive, April 1, 1951 (p. 68), cited the 
Mid-Century Conference for Peace at a meet- 
ing held in Chicago, May 29 and 30, 1950, 
by the Committee for Peaceful Alternatives 
to the Atlantic Pact and as having been 
‘aimed at assembling as many gullible per- 
sons as possible under Communist direction 
and turning them into a vast sounding board 
for Communist propaganda.’ 

“The Daily Worker of June 23, 1949 (p. 2), 
reported that W. W. Law, past national chair- 
man, National Association for Advancement 
of Colored People; youth division, Savannah, 
Ga, signed a statement against the North 
Atlantic Pact.” 

"FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 
“Subject: Dr. J. M. Tinsley, national board 
of directors, national health committee, 

NAACP, 1961. ‘i 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a sei traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

* own by the official proceedings of 
the National Negro Congress, 1936 (pp. 5, 
41), Dr. J. M. Tinsley, Virginia, was a mem- 
ber of the presiding committee and a mem- 
ber of the national executive council of 
the organization. J. M. Tinsley, Richmond, 
was treasurer of the National Negro Congress 
oe. ee Apr. 7, 1936, p. 3). 

The torney General of the U. 
States cited the National Negro 8 
as subversive and Communist in letters to 
the Loyalty Review Board, released Decem- 
ber 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948; redes- 
ignated April 27, 1953, and included on the 
April 1, 1954, consolidated list of organiza- 
tions designated previously pursuant to 
Executive Order No, 10450. The organiza- 
tion was cited previously by the Attorney 
General as a Communist-front group (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, Sept. 24, 1942, pp. 7687 
and 7688). The special Committee on Un- 
American Activities, in its report of Jan- 
uary 3, 1939 (p. 81), cited the National Ne- 
gro as ‘the Communist-front move- 
ment ia the United States among Ne- 

“J. M. Tinsley endorsed the Southern Ne- 
gro Youth Congress (Daily Worker, Feb. 25, 
1938, p. 3). 

“The Southern Negro Youth Co! was 
cited by the Attorney General as eee ee 
and among the affiliates and committees of 
the Communist Party, U.S.A., which seeks 
to alter the form of government of the United 
States by unconstitutional means (letter re- 
leased Dec. 4, 1947; redesignated Apr. 27, 
1953, and included on Apr. 1, 1954, con- 
solidated list). The special Committee on 
Un-American Activities, in its report of Jan- 
uary 3, 1940 (p. 9), cited the Southern Negro 
Youth Congress as a Communist-front or- 

tion. The Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of April 17, 1947 (p. 
14), cited the Southern Negro Youth Con- 
gress as ‘a surreptitiously controlled’ by the 
Young Communist League.” 
“FEBRUARY 14, 1956. 
“Subject: Dr. Harry J. Greene, Philadelphia, 
Pa., national board of directors, national 
health committee, NAACP, 1961. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as repre- 
senting the results of an investigation by or 
findings of this committee, It should be 
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noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or a 
fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

“On the call to a Conference on Constitu- 
tional Liberties in America at Washington, 
D.C., June 7-9, 1940, the name of Dr. Harry 
J. Greene of Philadelphia, Pa., appears in a 
list of the sponsors; he was one of the spon- 
sors of the National Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties, as shown on their letter- 
heads dated September 10 and November 6, 
1940, in which sources he is shown as being 
from Philadelphia. 

“The printed program of a National Action 
Conference for Civil Rights which was sched- 
uled to be held in Washington, D.C., April 
19-20, 1941, named Dr. Harry J. Greene, 
Philadelphia, as one of the sponsors of that 
conference, called by the National Federation 
for Constitutional Liberties. 

“The Attorney General of the United States 
cited the National Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties (formed as a result of the 
Conference on Constitutional Liberties in 
America, June 7-9, 1940), as ‘part of what 
Lenin called the solar system of organiza- 
tions * * * by which Communists attempt 
to create sympathizers and supporters of 
their programs’; and as subversive and Com- 
munist. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sept. 24, 
1942, p. 7687; and press releases of Dec, 4, 
1947, and Sept. 21, 1948, respectively; also 
included on consolidated list released Apr. 
1, 1954.) The special Committee on Un- 
American Activities cited the National Fed- 
eration for Constitutional Liberties as ‘one 
of the viciously subversive organizations of 
the Communist Party’ (report of Mar. 29, 
1944; also cited in reports of June 25, 1942, 
and Jan. 2, 1943). The Committee on Un- 
American Activities also cited the National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties in a 
report released September 2, 1947. 

“Dr. Harry J. Greene was chairman of a 
discussion group on ‘Denial of Citizenship 
Rights’ at the Second National Negro Con- 
gress, October 15-17, 1937, in Philadelphia, 
as shown on the printed program of that 
congress (p. 19) in which source he is iden- 
tified as being from Philadelphia, Pa., and 
president of the Philadelphia branch, Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. A booklet of the National 
Negro entitled We Are Rising’ 
(April 1939, p. 2) named one Harry Green as 

vice president, Philadelphia council of the 
congress. 

“The special Committee on Un-American 
Activities cited the National Negro Congress 
as ‘the Communist-front movement in the 
United States among Negroes’ (report of 
Jan. 3, 1939; also cited in reports of Jan. 3, 
1940; June 25, 1942: and Mar. 29, 1944), The 
Attorney General cited the Congress as ‘an 
important sector of the democratic front, 
sponsored and supported by the Communist 
Party’ (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sept. 24, 1942, 
pp. 7687 and 7688); later, the Attorney Gen- 
eral cited the congress as subversive and 
Communist (press releases of Dec. 4, 1947 
and Sept. 21, 1948; also included on consoli- 
dated list released Apr. 1, 1954). 

“Fenruary 13, 1956. 
“Subject: Roscoe Dunjee, national vice- 
president, 1961. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

“The Dally Worker for April 16, 1947 (p. 2), 
reported that Roscoe Dunjee, attorney, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., was one of the signers of 
a statement defending the Communist Party. 
He was one of the signers of a statement con- 

, demning ‘punitive measures directed against 
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the Communist Party’ as shown by the April 
20, 1947 issue of the Worker (p. 8). The 
Daily Worker for April 27, 1947 (p. 24), shows 
Roscoe Dunje as one of the signers of a 
statement against the ban on the Commu- 
nist Party. Roscoe C. Dunjee, publisher of 
the Black Dispatch, Oklahoma City, was a 
sponsor of a statement attacking the arrest 
of the Communist Party leaders, according 
to the Daily Worker, August 23, 1948 (p. 3). 
He sponsored the ‘Statement by Negro Amer- 
loans“ in behalf of the arrested Communist 
leaders as shown by the August 29, 1948, 
issue of the Worker (p. 11). The Daily 
Worker for March 7, 1950 (p. 4), reported 
that Roscoe Dunjee attacked Judge Medina 
in the case of the Communist leaders. 

“Roscoe Dunjee was a member of the ini- 
tiating committee, of the Congress on Civil 
Rights held in Detroit, Mich., April 27 and 
28, 1946, as shown by the summons to the 
congress. The Daily Worker of April 16, 1947 
(p. 2), reported that Roscoe Dunjee, of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., was one of the signers of 
a statement released by the Civil Rights 
Congress defending the Communist Party. 
The Civil Rights Congress was cited as sub- 
versive and Communist by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States (letters to the 
Loyalty Review Board, 1947 and 1948; in- 
cluded in consolidated list released Apr. 1, 
1954). The Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities cited the organization as being ‘dedi- 
cated not to the broader issues of civil Hb- 
erties, but specifically to the defense of in- 
dividual Communists and the Communist 
Party’ and ‘controlled by individuals who 
are either members of the Communist Party 
or openly loyal to it’ (report No. 115, Sept. 
2, 1947, pp. 2 and 19). 

“The pamphlet Seeing Is Believing, 1947, 
and the testimony of Walter S. Steele, public 
heafings, Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, July 21, 1947 (p. 135), show Roscoe 
Dunjee as a member of the Council on Afri- 
can Affairs, Inc. The Council on African 
Affairs was cited as subversive and Commu- 
nist by the United States Attorney General 
(letters to the Loyalty Review Board, released 
December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948. 
He redesignated the organization on April 
27, 1953; also included in consolidated list 
released April 1, 1954.) 

“Roscoe Dunjee was a sponsor of the Win 
the Peace Conference of the National Com- 
mittee To Win the Peace, as shown by the 
Daily Worker March 5, 1946, a letterhead of 
the organization dated February 28, 1946, 
and the call to a win-the-peace conference, 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C., 
April 5-7, 1946. The National Committee To 
Win the Peace was cited as subversive and 
Communist by the United States Attorney 
General (letters to the Loyalty Review Board, 
released in 1947 and 1948; redesignated April 
27, 1953; also included in consolidated list 
released April 1, 1954). 

“The Daily Worker for October 19, 1948 
(p. 7), reported that Roscoe Dunjee was one 
of those who signed a statement released by 
the National Council of the Arts, Sciences, 
and Professions. The council was cited as a 
Communist front by this committee in its 
review of the Scientific and Cultural Confer- 
ence for World Peace (April 26, 1950—original 
release date April 19, 1949, p. 2). 

“Roscoe Dunjee was a signer of the call to 
the Second Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare, Chattanooga, Tenn., April 14-16, 
1940. A letterhead of the conference, dated 
June 4, 1947, shows Roscoe Dunjee as vice 
president and a member of the national com- 
mittee of that organization. He was also 
shown as vice president of the organization 
in an undated leaflet, The South Is Closer 
Than You Think, and the testimony of 
Walter S. Steele, public hearings, Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, July 21, 1947, 
page 139. The Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare was cited as a Communist 
front which received money from the Robert 
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Marshall Foundation, one of the principal 
sources of funds by which many Communist 
fronts operate. (Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities, report, March 29, 1944, 
p. 147.) In its report of June 12, 1947, the 
Committee on Un-American Activities de- 
seribed the conference as a Communist-front 
organization ‘which seeks to attract southern 
liberals on the basis of its seeming interest 
in the problems of the South,’ although its 
‘professed interest in southern welfare is 
simply an expedient for larger aims serving 
the Soviet Union and its subservient Com- 
munist Party in the United States.” 

“The New York Times of October 9, 1944 
(p. 12), reported that Roscoe Dunjee was one 
of the signers of an open letter to Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey. for the pardon of Morris 
U. Schappes, which was sponsored by the 
Schappes Defense Committee. The Schappes 
Defense Committee was cited as a Communist 
organization by the United States Attorney 
General (letter to the Loyalty Review Board, 
released April 27, 1949; redesignated April 27, 
1953). The special Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities described the Schappes De- 
fense Committee as ‘a front organization 
with a strictly Communist objective, namely, 
the defense of a self-admitted Communist 
who was convicted of perjury in the courts of 
New York.’ Morris U. Schappes ‘was on the 
teaching staff of the College of the City of 
New York for a period of 13 years. In 1956 
his superior on the college faculty refused 
to recommend him for reappointment. This 
action led to prolonged agitation by the 
Communist Party’ (report, March 29, 1944, 
p. 71). 

“Roscoe Dunjee was a member of the ad- 
visory board of the Southern Negro Youth 
Congress according to a letterhead of that 
organization dated June 12, 1947, the testi- 
mony of Walter S. Steele, public hearings, 
Committee on Un-American Activities, July 
21, 1947 (p. 97), a letterhead dated August 11, 
1947, and a page from a leafiet published by 
the tion. The Southern Negro 
Youth Congress was cited as subversive and 
among the affiliates and committees of the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., ‘which seeks to 
alter the form of government of the United 
States by unconstitutional means“ (US. 
Attorney General, letter to Loyalty Review 
Board, released December 4, 1947; redesig- 
nated April 27, 1953; also included in conso- 
dated list released April 1, 1954). The Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities said it was 
‘surreptitiously controlled’ by the Young 
Communist League (report No. 271, April 17, 
1947, p. 14). The Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities also cited the organiza- 
tion as a Communist front (report, January 
3, 1940, p. 9). 

“According to the Daily Worker for April 
1, 1945 (p. 6m), Roscoe Dunjee was asked 
what he thought of New York's new anti- 
discrimination law, and was quoted as reply- 
ing: ‘It shows a trend in the direction which 
the United States as a nation must take if we 
rise to the level of Russian morality * * *.’ 

“Photographs of Roscoe Dunjee are found 
in the Daily Worker, issues of December 9. 
1941 (p. 7), and Apri] 1, 1945 (p. 6m). 

“Roscoe Dunjee, editor of the Black Dis- 
patch, Oklahoma City, Okla., was quoted in 
the March 28, 1944, issue of New Masses 
(p. 15), as follows: 

attended a Lincoln and Douglas meet- 
ing held under the auspices of the Com- 
munist Party, February 12 * * * Most as- 
suredly Americans should stop and listen to 
what Communists have tosay. The Russian 
experiment as expressed today in Soviet life 
is too effective for anyone to attempt to over- 
look this. As president of the State confer- 
ence of branches of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, I 
have every year for the past 10 invited the 
Communist to address our meeting. Alan 
Shaw, secretary of the Communist Party in 
Oklahoma, addressed our State conference at 
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Tulsa last November * * * personally I en- 
dorse the idea of an international State 
e * das espoused by the Communist Party.’ 

“The following is quoted from the Daily 
Worker of April 8, 1952 (p. 2): 

“Roscoe Dunjee, editor of the Oklahoma 
Black-Dispatch, leading Negro newspaper in 
the Southwest, has hailed in a long editorial 
the victory won by William L. Patterson, 
head of the Civil Rights Congress, in se- 
curing acquittal on a contempt of Congress 
charge.’ 

“(Note citation of Civil Rights Congress 
on p. 1 of this rport.) 

“Roscoe C. Dunjee, Oklahoma City, was 
listed as one of four sponsors of a statement 
which appeared in the Sunday Worker, Au- 
gust 29, 1948 (p. 11), from which the fol- 
lowing is quoted: 

“ITHE FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 


(Statement by Negro Americans to the 
President and Attorney General of the 
United States) 


We, the undersigned Negro Americans, 
strongly condemn your hysteria-breeding 
arrests of national leaders of the Com- 
munist Party, and call upon you to take 
positive action to protect civil rights in- 
stead of persecuting political minorities, 

We raise here no defenes of the principles 
of the Communist Party. Our concern is 
to defend the right of political and other 
minorities, especially the Negro people, to 
fight for the kind of society which they 
consider necessary to give full expression to 
the principles of American democracy * * * 

The obvious purpose of these Gestapo- 
like arrests of Communist leaders is to 
frighten people away from the Wallace 
movement and progressive people's organi- 
vations generally, practically all of which 
have been slandered as Communist or sub- 
versive * * + 

„We call upon our Government to halt 
its Fascist-like attacks upon opposition 
minorities, and to act for the protection of 
minority rights 


"FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 


“Subject: Dr. S. Ralph Harlow, national 
board of directors, NAACP, 1961. 


“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
Or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
& fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

“The program of the fifth national confer- 
ence of the American Committee for Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born, Atlantic City, N. J., 
March 29-30, 1941, listed S. Ralph Harlow as 
a sponsor. 

“The Attorney General of the United States 
Cited the American Committee for Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born as subversive and Com- 
munist in letters to the Loyalty Review 
Board, released June 1 and September 21, 
1948, The organization was redesignated by 
the Attorney General April 27, 1953, pursu- 
ant to Executive Order No, 10450, and in- 
Cluded on the April 1, 1954, consolidated list 
Of organizations previously designated. The 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, in its report of March 29, 1944 (p. 155), 
Cited the American Committee for Protection 
Of Foreign Born as ‘one of the oldest auxili- 
aries of the Communist Party in the United 
States.’ 

“B, Ralph Harlow was an endorser of the 

ttee for Citizenship Rights as shown 
by a letterhead dated January 10, 1942. The 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, in its report of March 29, 1944 (p. 95), 
Cited the Committee for Citizenship Rights 
as an organization which defended the in- 
terests of the Communist Party.’ The Com- 
Mittee on Un-American Activities, in its re- 
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port of September 2, 1947 (p. 3), cited the 
Committee for Citizenship Rights as among 
a ‘maze of organizations’ which were 
‘spawned for the alleged purpose of defend- 
ing civil liberties in general but actually in- 
tended to protect Communist subversion 
from any penalties under the law.’ 

“Prof. S. Ralph Harlow signed a statement 
calling for international agreement to ban 
use of atomic weapons attached to a press 
release of the Committee for Peaceful Alter- 
natives to the Atlantic Pact, December 14, 
1949 (p. 9). He was identified in this in- 
stance as associated with Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass, 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, in its report on the Communist Peace 
Offensive, April 1, 1951 (p. 54), cited the 
Committee for Peaceful Alternatives to the 
Atlantic Pact as an organization which was 
formed as a result of the Conference for 
Peaceful Alternatives to the Atlantic Pact, 
and which was located, according to a letter- 
head of September 16, 1950, at 30 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, III.; and to further the 
cause of Communists in the United States 
doing their part in the Moscow campaign. 

“As shown by Soviet Russia Today of 
November 1937 (p. 79), S. Ralph Harlow was 
a signer of the Golden Book of American 
Friendship With the Soviet Union, cited as 
a ‘Communist enterprise’ signed hundreds 
of well-known Communists and fellow 
travelers: 

January 23-25, 1948, New York City’ con- 
ference call of the National Conference on 
American Policy in China and the Far East, 
listed Dr. S. Ralph Harlow, Smith College, 
as a sponsor of the conference. The Attor- 
ney General cited the National Conference 
on American Policy in China and the Far 
East as Communist, and a conference called 
by the Committee for a Democratic Far East- 
ern Policy In a letter released July 25, 1949; 
redesignated April 27, 1953, and included on 
the April 1, 1954, consolidated list. 

“A news release of the National Federation 
for Constitutional Liberties dated December 
26, 1941, listed S. Ralph Harlow as a signer. 
He signed the organization's 1943 message to 
the House of Representatives (leaflet, at- 
tached to undated letterhead); and the 
group's statement supporting the War De- 
partment’s order on granting commissions 
to members of the Armed Forces who have 
been members of or sympathetic to the views 
of the Communist Party (undated leafiet, 
the only sound policy for a democracy * * + 
and Daily Worker, March 19, 1945, p. 4). 

“The Attorney General cited the National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties as 
subversive and Communist in letters released 
December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948; 
redesignated April 27, 1953, and included 
on the April 1, 1954, consolidated list. The 
organization was cited previously by the At- 
torney General as part of what Lenin called 
the solar system of organizations, ostensibly 
having no connection with the Communist 
Party, by which Communists attempt to cre- 
ate sympathizers and supporters of their 
program (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Sept. 24, 
1942, p. 7687). The special Committee on 
Un-American Activities, in its report of 
March 29, 1944 (p. 50), cited the National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties as 
one of the viciously subversive organizations 
of the Communist Party. The Committee on 
Un-American Activities, in its report of Sep- 
tember 2, 1947 (p. 3), cited the National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties as 
among a maze of organizations which were 
spawned for the alleged purpose of defend- 
ing civil liberties in general but actually in- 
tended to protect Communist subversion 
from any penalties under the law. 

“As shown by the Daily Worker of Septem- 
ber 17, 1940 (pp. 1, 5), S. Ralph Harlow 
signed a telegram of the New York Confer- 
ence for Inallenable Rights to President 
Roosevelt and Attorney General Jackson in 
behalf of the International Fur and Leather 
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Workers Union defendants. The special 
Committee on Un-American Activities, in 
its report of March 29, 1944 (p. 149), cited 
the New York Conference for Inalienable 
Rights as a Communist-front group. 

"S. Ralph Harlow sponsored the call for 
the Protestantism Answers Hate dinner- 
forum held under auspices of the Protestant 
Digest, New York, February 25, 1941, as shown 
by a leaflet. He was identified in this in- 
stance as professor of sociology, Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass. 

“The special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of March 29, 1944 (p. 
48), cited the Protestant Digest as ‘a maga- 
zine which has faithfully propagated the 
Communist Party line under the guise of 
being a religious journal.’ 

“According to the New York Times, Octo- 
ber 9, 1944 (p. 12), S. Ralph Harlow, chair- 
man, department of religion, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., signed an open letter 
of the Schappes defense committee to Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey asking a pardon for Morris 
Schappes.” 

“The Schappes defense committee was 
cited as Communist by the Attorney General 
in a letter released April 27, 1949; redesig- 
nated April 27, 1953, and included on the 
April 1, 1954, consolidated list. The special 
Committee on Un-American Activities cited 
the organization as ‘a front organization 
with a strictly Communist objective, namely, 
the defense of a self-admitted Communist 
who was convicted of perjury in the courts 
of New York.’ (Report, Mar. 29, 1944, p. 71). 

“Prof, S. Ralph Harlow endorsed the World 
Peace Appeal as shown by an undated leaf- 
let, Prominent Americans Call for * * * (re- 
ceived Sept. 11, 1950), and the Daily Worker, 
August 14, 1950 (p. 2). 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, In its report on the Communist peace 
offensive, April 1, 1951 (p. 34), cited the 
World Peace Appeal as a petition campaign 
launched by the Permanent Committee of the 
World Peace Congress at its meeting in Stock- 
holm, March 16-19, 1950; as having ‘received 
the enthusiastic approval of every section 
of the international Communist hierarchy’; 
as having been lauded in the Communist 
press, putting ‘every individual Communist 
on notice that he “has duty to rise to this 
appeal“; and as having recelved the om- 
cial endorsement of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR. which has been echoed by the 
governing bodies of every Communist satel- 
lite country, and by all Communist parties 
throughout the world.“ ` 


“FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 
“Subject: Robert C. Weaver, national board 
of directors, NAACP, 1961. 7 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
& fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

“Robert C. Weaver, identified from Wash- 
ington, D.C., as an economic adviser to the 
Secretary of Interior, was discussion leader of 
a panel on The Federal Housing m 
and the Negro’ at the Second National Ne- 
gro Congress as shown by the program of 
that congress which was held in Philadelphia, 
October 15-17, 1937. 

“The National Negro Congress was cited as 
subversive and Communist by the Attor- 
ney Genera] of the United States in letters 
released December 4, 1947, and September 21, 
1948. The special committee in its report 
of January 3, 1939 (p. 81), cited the National 
Negro Congress as ‘the Communist-front 
movement in the United States among 
Negroes.’ The Attorney General had cited 
the group previously as follows: ‘From the 
record of its activities and the composition 
of its governing bodies, there can be little 
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doubt that it has served what James M. 
Ford, Communist vice presidential candi- 
date elected to the executive 3 Sars 
1937, predicted: “An important sector o! 
democratic front,“ sponsored and supported 
by the Communist Party’ (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, Sept. 24, 1942, pp. 7687 and 7688). 

“The Daily Worker of February 8, 1939 (p. 
2), listed Robert C. Weaver, identified as As- 
sistant Housing Administrator of the Depart- 
ment of Interior, as one of the signers of the 
Negro People's Committee to Aid Spanish 
Democracy letter to lift the Spanish embargo. 
The special committee in its report of March 
29, 1944 (p. 180), cited the Negro People’s 
Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy as a 
Communist-front organization. 

“Robert C. Weaver, Washington, D.C., con- 
tributed financially to Social Work Today 
as shown by the January 1941 issue of that 
publication (pp, 16-18). Social Work Today 
was cited as a Communist magazine by the 
special committee in its report of March 29, 
1944 (p. 129). 

„R. C. Weaver, 1206 Kenyon Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C., was listed as a member of the 
Washington Book Shop on a 1941 member- 
ship list of the organization subpenaed by 
this committee. The Washington Book Shop 
Association was cited as subversive and Com- 
munist by the Attorney General in letters 
released December 4, 1947, and September 21, 
1948. The Attorney General cited the organi- 
gation previousy as showing ‘evidence of 
Communist penetration or control’ according 
to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, September 24, 
1942 (p. 7688). The special committee in re- 
port of March 29, 1944 (p. 150), cited the 
organization as a Communist-front organi- 
zation. 

“Robert C. Weaver was the author of The 
Negro Ghetto which was reviewed by Herbert 
Aptheker in the August 1948 issue of Masses 
and Mainstream (p. 85). The congressional 
committee, in its report on the Congress of 
American Women, April 26, 1950 (p. 75), cited 
Masses and Mainstream as successor to New 
Masses, a Communist magazine.” 


“FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 


“Subject: Lewis Gannett, national board of 
directors, NAACP, national vice presi- 
dent, 1961. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or a 
fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

“On December 18, 1934, the Daily Worker 
(p. 5) reported the following: ‘A reception to 
mark the 10 anniversary of International 
Publishers took place * * * December 14, in 
* + * the new school for social research * * + 
Scores of prominent writers, artists, and edi- 
tors were present to pay tribute to Interna- 
tional Publishers“ decade of achievement 
* © + Among those present were * * * Lewis 
Gannett, book-review columnist of New York 
Herald Tribune * * + 

“The Attorney General of the United 
States cited International Publishers as The 
(Communist) Party's publishing house,“ 
headed by Alexander Trachtenberg (Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, September 24, 1942, p. 
7686); and as the ‘publishing agency of the 
Communist Party’ (brief for the United 
States in the case of William Schnelderman, 
p. 145). The special Committee on Un- 
American Activities cited International Pub- 
lishers as an ‘official publishing house of the 
Communist Party in the United States’ (Re- 
ports of January 3, 1940, and June 25, 1942); 
the Committee on Un-American Activties 
cited the organization as the ‘Official Ameri- 
can Communist Party publishing house’ (Re- 
port No. 1920 dated May 11, 1948). 
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“Lewis Gannett, Harvard, was a member of 
the sponsoring committee of dinner spon- 
sored by the American Student Union for 
‘alumni of the student movement and pres- 
ent members’ as shown in Student Advocate 
for February 1937 (p. 2). The American 
Student Union was cited as a Communist 
front which ‘the result of a united front 
gathering of young Socialists and Commu- 
nists’ in 1935. The Young Communist 
League took credit for creation of the organi- 
gation (Report of the special Committee on 
Un-American Activties dated Jan. 3, 1939; 
also cited in reports of Jan. 3, 1940; June 
25, 1942; and March 29, 1949). 

“A letterhead of the American League for 
Peace and Democracy dated April 6, 1939 
contains the name of Lewis Gannett in a list 
of members of the Writers’ and Artists Com- 
mittee of that organization; the same infor- 
mation is shown in public hearings before 
this committee July 21, 1953 (p. 3639). The 
American League was cited by the Attorney 
General as ‘designed to conceal Communist 
control, in accordance with the new tactics 
of the Communist International'’( CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, September 24, 1942, pp. 7683 
and 7684); and subsequently, as subversive 
and Communist (press releases of June 1 and 
September 21, 1948; also included on con- 
solidated list released April 1, 1954). The 
special committee cited the American Lea- 
gue for Peace and Democracy as ‘a bold ad- 
vocation of treason’ (reports of January 3, 
1939; Jan. 3, 1940; Jan. 3, 1941; June 25, 1942; 
and Jan. 2, 1943). 

“The special committee cited the American 
Committee for Democracy and Intellectual 
Freedom as a Communist front which de- 
fended Communist teachers (report of June 
25, 1942; also cited in report of March 29, 
1944); a letterhead of the American Com- 
mittee for Democracy and Intellectual Free- 
dom, dated May 26, 1940, contains the name 
of Lewis Gannett in a list of members of the 
organization’s national executive committee. 

“A letterhead of the American Russian In- 
stitute for Cultural Relations With the So- 
viet Union, Inc., contains the name of Lewis 
Gannett in a list of members of its board of 
directors; the letterhead was dated July 14, 
1938. The Attorney General cited the Amer- 
ican Russian Institute as Communist (press 
release of April 27, 1949; also included on 
consolidated list dated April 1, 1954), 

“Lewis S. Gannett was a member of the 
board of directors of the American Fund for 
Public Service, as shown on a photostat of 
their letterhead dated September 8, 1930. 
The ‘American Fund for Public Service was 
established by Charles Garland, son of the 
wealthy James A. Garland, Young Garland, 
conditioned against wealth through radical 
acquaintances at Harvard, declined to accept 
his inheritance for his own personal use. 
Instead, he established, in 1922, the Ameri- 
can Fund for Public Service with the sum of 
$900,000 which consisted largely of conserva- 
tive securities. During the lush twenties, 
the fund grew to some $2 million. 

A self-perpetuating board of directors 
was set up for the purpose of handing out 
this easy money. Sidney Hillman was among 
them. Associated with Hillman as directors 
were Roger N. Baldwin, William Z. Foster, 
Lewis Gannett, * .“ (From report 1311 
of the special committee dated March 29, 
1944.) 

“An undated booklet of Friends of the So- 
viet Union contains the name of Lewis S. 
Gannett in a list of members of the Recep- 
tion Committee for the Soviet Flyers, under 
auspices of that organization; he contributed 
a review of Maxim Gorki’s ‘A Book of Short 
Stories to Soviet Russia Today’ (September 
1939, p. 26). The Attorney General cited 
Friends of the Soviet Union as Communist 
(press releases of December 4, 1947, June 1 
and September 21, 1948; also included on 
consolidated list released April 1, 1954); the 
special committee cited the organization as 
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‘one of the most Communist fronts 
in the United States’ (report of January 3, 
1939; also cited in reports of January 3, 
1940; June 25, 1942; and March 29, 1944). 
Soviet Russia Today was published by 
Friends of the Soviet Union. 

“Soviet Russia Today for November 1937 
(p. 79) published a list of individuals who 
signed the Golden Book of American Friend- 
ship With the Soviet Union under this state- 
ment: ‘I hereby inscribe my name in greet- 
ing to the people of the Soviet Union on the 
20th anniversary of the establishment of the 
Soviet Republic.’ The Golden Book of 
American Friendship With the Soviet Union 
was cited as a ‘Communist enterprise’ signed 
by hundreds of well-known Communists and 
fellow travelers (Report 1311 of the special 
committee dated March 29, 1944). 

“The Daily Worker of January 18, 1939 (p. 
7) reported that Lewis Gannett was a com- 
mittee sponsor of the League of American 
Writers, cited as a Communist-front orga- 
nization by the special committee (reports of 
January 3, 1940; June 25, 1942; and March 
29, 1944). The Attorney General cited it as 
being under ‘Communist control! and as 
subversive and Communist (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, September 24, 1942, pp. 7685 and 
7686; and press releases of June 1, and Sep- 
tember 21, 1948; also included on consoli- 
dated list of April 1, 1954). 

“New Masses for March 16, 1937 (p. 26) 
named Lewis Gannett as one of the sponsors 
of a sendoff dinner for the ambulance corps 
under the auspices of the American Artists 
and Writers Committee, Medical Bureau, 
American Friends of Spanish Democracy; an 
undated letterhead of the Writers’ and Art- 
ists Committee for Medical Aid to Spain 
also contains his name in a list of sponsors; 
the letterhead also carries the notation ‘Af- 
filiated with the Medical Bureau to Aid 
Spanish Democracy’; he signed a petition of 
American Friends of Spanish Democracy to 
lift the arms embargo, as shown in the Daily 
Worker of April 8, 1938 (p. 4). 

“During 1937 and 1938, the Communist 
Party campaigned for support of the Spanish 
Loyalist cause, ‘recruiting men and orga- 
nizing multifarious so-called relief organiza- 
tions * * * such as * * American Friends 
of Spanish Democracy’ (Report 1311 of the 

special committee dated March 29, 1944). 

“Another such organization which was 
cited by the special committee (see last para- 
graph above) was the Medical Bureau and 
North American Committee To Aid Spanish 
Democracy; their letterhead of July 6, 1938. 
contained the name of Lewis Gannett in a 
list of members of the Writers’ and Artists’ 
Committee. 

“The Liberator for September 1921 (p. 11) 
contained Lewis Gannett’s interview with 
‘Bill Haywood in Moscow’; he also contrib- 
uted an article to the July 1922 issue of the 
same publication (p. 30). The special com- 
mittee cited the Liberator as a ‘Communist 
magazine’ (report of June 25, 1942). 

“Lewis Gannett contributed articles to 
New Masses for February 16, 1987 (p. 21) and 
August 10, 1943 (p. 20); he signed New 
Masses’ Letter to the President of the United 
States, as shown in New Masses of April 
2, 1940 (p. 21), which source identified 
him as literary editor, New York Herald 
Tribune. New Masses has been cited by 
the Attorney General as a ‘Communist pe- 
riodical’ (CONGRESSIONAL Record, Septem- 
ber 24, 1942, p. 7688); the special committee 
cited it as the ‘nationally circulated weekly 
journal of the Communist Party * * * 
whose ownership was vested in the Ameri- 
can Fund for Public Service’ (report of 
March 29, 1944; also cited in reports of Jan- 
uary 3, 1989 and June 25, 1942). 

“A letterhead of the All-American Antti- 
Imperialist League, dated April 11, 1928, con- 
tains the name of Lewis 8. Gannett in a list 
of members of that organization's national 
committee. The Attorney General cited the 
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All-American Antl-Imperlallst League as a 

‘Communist-front organization’ (in re Harry 

Bridges, May 28, 1942, p. 10); the special 

committee cited the group as a Communist 

front (report of March 29, 1944).” 

“FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 

“Subject: Dr. Buell G. Gallagher, national 
board of directors, NAACP, 1961 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as 
representing the results of an investigation 
by or findings of this committee. It should 
be noted that the individual is not neces- 
sarily a Communist, a Communist sympa- 
thizer, or a fellow traveler unless otherwise 
indicated. 

“According to the Communist publication, 
the Dally Worker of April 13, 1936 (p. 3), 
Buell G. Gallagher, identified as president 
of Talladega College, endorsed a peace strike 
of 500,000 students who planned a demon- 
stration for April 22, 1936. The strike was 
sponsored by the American Student Union 
which was cited as a Communist-front or- 
ganization by the special Committee on Un- 
American Activities in reports dated Jan- 
uary 3, 1940, June 25, 1942, and March 29, 
1944. 

“The Daily People’s World, the Communist 
journal on the west coast, listed Dr. Buell 
Gallagher as a member of the Draft Cross 
Committee, in connection with a move to 
draft Mayor Laurence L. Cross, of Berkeley, 
Calif., as candidate for Congress from the 
Seventh District of California. (See Daily 
People’s World of January 28, 1948, p. 3.) 
In the February 17, 1948, issue of the Daily 
People’s World (p. 3), we find that the com- 
mittee originally formed to draft Mayor 
Laurence Cross for Congress has resolved to 
stay together in support of the candidacy 
of Dr. Buell G. Gallagher in the Seventh Dis- 
trict." According to Judge Louis J. Hardie, 
committee chairman, ‘In Dr. Gallagher, we 
feel that we have found a congressional 
candidate who possesses those qualities of 
intelligence, integrity, and idealism which 
we admire in Dr. Cross. His deep acquaint- 
ance with social and economic problems and 
his broad experience in community activi- 
ties insure the voters of the Seventh District 
a candidate who will honestly and ably serve 
them in the Bist Congress’ (ibid). 

“In the March 10, 1948, Issue of the Daily 
People’s World, we note that the ‘Alameda 
County CIO Council voted endorsement last 
night for Dr. Buell Gallagher, pro-Wallace 
candidate for Congress in the Seventh Dis- 
trict. Dr. Gallagher, endorsed previously by 
the AFL Central Labor Council and Building 
Trades Council, will run in the Democratic 
primary in June against Dyke Brown, the 
Truman candidate. Congressman from the 
Seventh District now is Republican John J. 
Allen, who voted for the Taft-Hartley law’ 
(p. 3). 

“Under date of February 10, 1951, Dr. Gal- 
lagher addressed a letter to the chairman 
of this committee detailing an analysis of 
the information reflected in the public files 
of the committee, and stating, ‘at no time 
have I ever been a member of, or sympa- 
thizer with, the Communist Party; nor a 
Member of, or sympathizer with, any organ- 
ization which I knew or believed to be a 
front for communism.’ The chairman, in 
& letter to Dr. Gallagher dated March 3, 
1951, advised him that his analysis would 
be made a part of the committee records 
and quoted in any future releases.” 

“FEBRUARY 13. 1956. 
“Subject: Judge Hubert T. Delany (also 
spelled Delaney), national board of di- 
rectors, NAACP, 1954. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
Of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 

report should not be construed as rep- 
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resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

Hubert T. Delaney was a member of the 
Council on African Affairs, as shown in the 
following sources: Pamphlets entitled ‘Af- 
rica in the War,“ ‘Seeing Is Believing’ (1947), 
‘For a New Africa,’ (p. 36), ‘8 Million De- 
mand Freedom’ (inside back cover); leaflets 
headed The Job To Be Done’ and ‘What of 
Africa's Place in Tomorrow's World’ (June 26, 
1944). New Africa for December 1943 (p. 
4) and a letterhead of the council dated 
May 17, 1945, contained the same Informa- 
tion. Mr. Walter S. Steele testified in pub- 
lic hearings before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities July 21, 1947 (p. 135), 
that Judge Delany was a member of the 
Council on African Affairs. According to 
the Dally Worker of March 29, 1948 (p. 7), 
Judge Hubert T. Delaney was a member of 
the executive board of the council. The 
Daily Worker of April 26, 1947 (p. 12), 
named him as having signed a statement 
issued by the council. 

“The Attorney General of the United States 
cited the Council on African Affairs as sub- 
verslve and Communist (press releases of 
December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948; 
also included on consolidated list released 
April 1, 1954). 

“A 1939 membership list of the National 
Lawyers Guild, which was made available to 
the special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, contains the name of one Hobert T. 
Delany, 30 Broad Street, New York City. 
The name of Hubert T. Delany appeared on a 
letterhead of the guild dated May 28, 1940, 
as director ex officio. The New York Gulld 
Lawyer for September 1950 listed him as vice 
president of the New York chapter of the 
guild. A list of officers of the National Law- 
yers Guild (as of December 1949) contains 
the name of the Honorable Hubert T. De- 
laney in a list of members of the organiza- 
tion’s executive board; he is so named in a 
list dated May 1950. Both of these lists were 
printed in a report on the National Lawyers 
Guild, prepared and published by the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities September 
17, 1950, 

“Convention News of May 1941 (pp. 2 and 
4), issued by the fifth annual convention of 
the National Lawyers Guild which was held 
May 29-June 1, 1941, in Detroit, Mich,, named 
Hubert T. Delany as a member of the con- 
vention resolutions committee; he was also 
named in the same source as a member of 
the national executive board, National Law- 
yers Guild. Judge Delaney presided at an 
annual convention of the guild in Chicago, 
II., in 1951 (Daily People’s World, October 
18, 1951, p. 2); he also spoke before the guild 
in 1951, as reported in the Daily Worker of 
April 10, 1951, page 5. In the latter three 
sources, he was identified with the domestic 
relations court of New York City. 

“The Daily Worker of October 7, 1952 (p. 
3), reported that Judge Delany was to lead a 
workshop at the national conference on civil 
rights legislation and discrimination to be 
held in New York City, October 10-12, under 
the auspices of the National Lawyers Guild; 
a letterhead of the New York City chapter of 
the guild dated October 17, 1952, listed 
Hubert T. Delany as vice president, The 
Daily Work of February 20, 1953 (p. 6), an- 
nounced that he would speak at a panel 
session on civil rights and liberties, February 
22, at the annual convention of the guild, 
February 20-23, in New York City. Accord- 


Ing to the Daily Worker of May 27, 1953 (p. 


8), Hubert T. Delany was reelected vice presi- 
dent of the New York City chapter of the 
National Lawyers Guild at the annual mem- 
bership meeting May 26. He was elected one 
of the vice presidents of the National Law- 
yers Guild, New York City chapter, for the 
years 1954-55, as reported in the Daily Worker 
of May 26, 1954 (p. 8). 
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“The National Lawyers Guild was cited as 
a Communist-front organization by the Spe- 
cial Committee on Un-American Activities in 
report No. 1311 dated March 29, 1944. In a 
report on the guild, prepared and released 
September 17, 1950, by the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, it was shown that 
the National Lawyers Guild ‘is the foremost 
legal bulwark of the Communist Party, its 
front organizations, and controlled unions’ 
and ‘since its inception has never failed to 
rally to the legal defense of the Communist 
Party and individual members thereof, in- 
cluding known espionage agents.’ 

“Hubert T. Delany was a member of the 
Lawyers’ Committee of the American League 
for Peace and Democracy, as shown on their 
letterhead dated April 6, 1939. The Ameri- 
can League for Peace and Dem was 
cited as subversive and Communist by the 
Attorney General (press releases of June 1 
and September 21, 1948; consolidated list of 
April 1, 1954); he had previously cited the 
organization as ‘established in the United 
States in an effort to create public 
sentiment on behalf of a foreign policy 
adapted to the interests of the Soviet Union’ 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recor, September 24, 1942, 
pp. 7683 and 7684). The Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities cited the Ameri- 
can league as ‘the largest of the Communist- 
front movements in the United States’ (re- 
port of January 3, 1940). 

“The catalog of the George Washington 
Carver School (winter term, 1947) contains 
the name of Judge Hubert T. Delany as a 
member of the board of directors of that 
school, cited by the Attorney General ag ‘an 
adjunct in New York City of the Communist 
Party’ (press release of December 4, 1947; 
included on consolidated list of April 1, 1954). 

“Hubert T. Delany was named as a repre- 
sentative individual who advocated lifting 
the arms em against Spain in a booklet 
entitled These Americans Say,’ which was 
prepared and published by the coordinating 
committee to lift the embargo, cited as one 
of the number of groups set up during the 
Spanish Civil War by the Communist Party in 
the United States and through which the 
party carried on a great deal of agitation. 
(From a report of the Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities dated March 29, 
1944.) 

“A letterhead of the Lawyers Committee on 
American Relations with Spain dated March 
5, 1938, and a prospectus and review of the 
organization both name him as a member of 
that group. 

“In a report dated March 29, 1944, the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties had the following to say concerning the 
Lawyers’ Committee on American Relations 
with Spain: When it was the policy of the 
Communist Party to organize much of its 
main propaganda around the civil war in 
Spain, the lawyers’ committee * * * support- 
ed this movement.’ 

“A letterhead of the medical bureau and 
North American Committee To Aid Spanish 
Democracy dated July 6, 1938, contains the 
name of Judge Delany in a list of members 
of that group. 

“During 1937 and 1938, the Communist 
Party wholeheartedly campaigned for sup- 
port of the Spanish Loyalist cause, recruit- 
ing men and setting up so-called relief or- 
ganizations such as the medical bureau and 
North American Committee To Aid Spanish 
Democracy. (From report No. 1311 of the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties dated March 29, 1944.) 

“Hubert T. Delany was one of the spon- 
sors of a testimonial dinner in honor of Fer- 
dinand C. Smith, Communist Party member 
and national secretary of the National Mari- 
time Union; identified as tax commissioner, 
New York City, Judge Delany was listed by 
Labor Defender (issue of October 1935) as 
one of the individuals who signed a petition 
for the freedom of Angelo Herndon, a Com- 
munist.” 
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“FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 
“Subject: Norman Cousins, national vice 
president, NAACP, 1954. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be constructed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should 
be noted that the individual is not neces- 
sarily a Communist, a Communist sympa- 
thizer, or a fellow traveler unless otherwise 
inciated. 

“In an article which appeared in the Daily 
Worker of January 13, 1948, it was reported 
that ‘Thirty-five well-known authors, edi- 
tors, clergymen, and other public figures 
today called on the new Federal Employees 
Loyalty Review Board to prevent injustices 
to individuals in the Government loyalty 
check.“ Norman Cousins was one of those 
who signed the letter, addressed to Seth W. 
Richardson, board chairman. This article 
also appeared in the New York Times on the 
preceding day, January 12, 1948 (p. 10). 

“In a report of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities entitled Review of the 
Scientific and Cultural Conference for 
World Peace,’ dated Apri! 19, 1949, we find the 
following statement concerning a speech of 
Norman Cousins before that conference: 

In answer to this totalitarian philosophy 
of dragooning culture, Norman Cousins, edi- 
tor of the Saturday Review of Literature, de- 
clared amid a great deal of hissing and boo- 
ing, that “Democracy must mean intellectual 
freedom, that it must protect the individual 
against the right of the state to draw politi- 
cal and cultural blueprints for its painters 
and writers and composers or to castigate 
them, or to enter into those matters of mind 
in which the individual is sovereign.“ (See 
p. 13 of the Review of the Scientific and 
Cultural Conference.) 

“FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 
“Subject: Dr. Algernon D. Black, national 
board of directors, NAACP, 1961 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual, 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the Individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

Dr. Algernon D. Black was one of the 
sponsors of the Cultural and Scientific Con- 
ference for World Peace, arranged by the 
National Council of the Arts, Sciences, and 
Professions, March 25-27, 1949 (conference 
program, p. 12, and conference call). The 
Dally Worker of February 21, 1949 (p. 2), 
announced that he was a member of the pro- 
gram committee of that conference. Speak- 
ing of peace, edited report of the conference, 
March 25, 26, 27, 1949, listed Algernon Black 
as a speaker on A Warning Against Sectarian 
Prejudice, and gave biographical data con- 
cerning him (pp. 121, 139). 

“In 1948 and 1949, Dr. Black signed state- 
ments of the National Council of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions (Daily Worker, 
Dec. 29, 1948, p. 2; letterhead received in 
January 1949; New York Star of January 4, 
1949, p. 9, an advertisement). He spoke be- 
fore the group in February 1949 (Dally 
Worker, Feb. 28, 1949, p. 2). 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, in its Review of the Scientific and Cul- 
tural Conference for World Peace arranged 
by the National Council of the Arts, Sciences, 
und Professions and held in New York City 
on March 25, 26, and 27, 1949, April 26, 1950, 
cited the National Council of the Arts, Sci- 
ences, and Professions as a Communist- 
front organization. In this same report the 
Committee on Un-American Activities cited 
the scientific and cultural conference as 
actually a supermobilization of the invet- 
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erate wheelhorses and supporters of the 
Communist Party and its auxiliary organi- 
zations. 

“The call to a national conference on 
American policy in China and the Far East, 
held in January 1948, included the name of 
Dr. Algernon Black in the list of sponsors 
(Call, January 23-25, 1948, New York City); 
the conference was called by the Committee 
for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy. In the 
December 1949-January 1950 issue of Far 
East Spotlight, which is the official organ 
of the Committee for a Democratic Far East- 
ern Policy, Dr. Black answered a question- 
naire issued by that committee, favoring 
recognition of the Chinese Conimunist gov- 
ernment. 

“The Attorney General of the United 
States cited the Committee for a Democratic 
Far Eastern Policy as a Communist organi- 
zation in a letter furnished the Loyalty Re- 
view Board and release to the press by the 
United States Civil Service Commission 
April 27, 1949; redesignated April 27, 1953, 
pursuant to Executive Order No. 10450, and 
included on the April 1, 1954, consolidated 
list of organizations previously designated. 

“The Daily Worker of June 21, 1948, re- 
ported that Algernon D. Black had signed a 
statement of the National Council of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship, calling for a confer- 
ence with the Soviet Union; he signed an 
appeal of the same organization to the U.S. 
Government to end the cold war and ar- 
range a conference with the Soviet Union 
(leaflet entitled ‘End the Cold War—Get 
Together for Peace’ which was dated Decem- 
ber 1948); he signed a statement in praise 
of Henry Wallace's open letter to Stalin 
(May 1948), as shown in the pamphlet How 
To End the Cold War and Build the Peace 
(p. 9), prepared and released by the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship. 

“The Attorney General cited the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship as 
subversive and Communist in letters released 
December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948; 
redesignated April 27, 1953, and included on 
the April 1, 1954, consolidated list. The 
special Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, in its report of March 29, 1944 (p. 156), 
cited the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship as ‘in recent months, the Com- 
mupist Party's principal front for all things 
Russian.’ 

“Dr. Black contributed an article to the 
pamphlet We Hold These Truths (p. 22), 
which was issued by the League of American 
Writers. He was named as a member of the 
executive committee of Film Audiences for 
Democracy in the June 1939 issue of Film 
Survey, official organ of Film Audiences, cited 
as a Communist-front organization by the 
special Committee on Un-American Activities 
(report No. 1311 of March 29, 1944, p. 150). 

“The Attorney General cited the League of 
American Writers as subversive and Commu- 
nist in letters furnished the Loyalty Review 
Board and released to the press by the US. 
Civil Service Commission June 1 and Sep- 
tember 21, 1948; redesignated April 27, 1953, 
and included on the April 1, 1954, consoli- 
dated list. The organization was cited pre- 
viously by the Attorney General as ‘founded 
under Communist auspices in 1935 * * * in 
1939 * * * began openly to follow the Com- 
munist Party line as dictated by the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union.’ (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, September 24, 1942, pp. 7685 and 
7686.) The special Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, in its reports of January 3, 
1940 (p. 9), June 25, 1942 (p. 19), and March 
29, 1944 (p. 48), cited the League of American 
Writers as a Communist-front organization. 

“A letterhead of the nonpartisan commit- 
tee for the reelection of Congressman Vito 
Marcantonio, dated October 3, 1936, listed 
the name of Algernon D. Black as a member 
of that committee. The Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, in its report 
dated March 29, 1944 (p. 122), cited the 
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nonpartisan committee for the reelection of 
Vito Marcantonio as a Communist-front 
organization. 

“Algernon Black was a member of the ad- 
visory board of the American Student Union, 
as shown in a pamphlet entitled ‘Presenting 
the American Student Union.’ The Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities, in its 
report dated January 3, 1939 (p. 80), cited 
the American Student Union as a Commu- 
nist-front organization. 

“A letterhead of the Veterans Against Dis- 
crimination of Civil Rights Congress of New 
York, dated May 11, 1946, listed the name of 
Algernon Black as one of the public sponsors 
of that organization, The Attorney Gen- 
eral cited the Veterans Against Discrimina- 
tion of Civil Rights Congress of New York 
as subversive in a letter released December 4, 
1947; included on the April 1, 1954, con- 
solidated list. 

“Mr. Black signed an open letter of the 
National Federation for Constitutional Lib- 
erties, as shown in the booklet 600 Promi- 
nent Americans’ (p. 16). The Attorney Gen- 
eral cited the National Federation as sub- 
versive and Communist in letters released 
December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948; 
redesignated April 27, 1953, and included on 
the April 1, 1954, consolidated list. The 
Attorney General cited the organization pre- 
viously as ‘part of what Lenin called the 
solar system of organizations, ostensibly 
having no connection with the Communist 
Party, by which Communists attempt to 
create sympathizers and supporters of their 
program.’ The Special Commitee on Un- 
American Activities, in its reported dated 
March 29, 1944 (p. 50), cited the National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties as 
‘one of the viciously subversive organiza- 
tions of the Communist Party.“ The Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, in its re- 
port of September 2, 1947 (p. 3), cited the 
National Federation as among a mare of 
organizations’ which were ‘spawned for the 
alleged purpose of defending civil liberties 
in general but actually intended to protect 
Communist subversion from any penalties 
under the law.’ 

“The printed program of the Greater New 
York Emergency Conference on Inalienable 
Rights, February 12, 1940, reveals the name 
of Algernon D. Black as vice chairman of 
the group. A letterhead of the American 
Russian Institute, received July 26, 1949, con- 
tains the name of Dr. Black as a member 
of the interchurch committee of that insti- 
tute. The Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities, in its report dated 
March 29, 1944 (pp. 06 and 129), cited the 
Greater New York Emergency Conference on 
Inalienable Rights as a Communist front 
organization. The Attorney General cited 
the American Russian Institute as a Com- 
munist organization in a letter released 
April 27, 1949; redesignated April 27, 1953. 
and included on the April 1, 1954, consoll- 
dated list. 

“Dr. Black was a member of the Amerleun 
Friends of Spanish Democracy (ietterheads 
dated March 13, 1931, and February 21, 1938): 
and described as a representative individual 
in a booklet entitled These Americans Say 
which was published by the Coordinating 
Committee to Lift the (Spanish) Embargo. 
The Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, in its report dated March 29, 1944 
(p. 82), cited the American Friends of Span- 
ish Democracy as a Communist front or- 
ganization, The Coordinating Committee to 
Lift the (Spanish) Embargo was cited by the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties in its report dated March 29, 1944 (pp. 
137 and 138), as one of a number of front 
organizations set up during the Spanish 
Civil War by the Communist Party in the 
United States and through which the party 
carried on a great deal of agitation. 

“In a pamphlet entitled ‘News You Don't 
Get“ (dated Nov. 15, 1938), Algerno? 
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Black was named as one of those who signed 
the call to a conference on pan-American 
democracy; a letterhead of the organization 
dated November 16, 1938, named him as one 
of the sponsors of the conference. The At- 
torney General cited the Conference on Pan- 
American Democracy as subversive and Com- 
munist in letters released June 1 and 
September 21, 1948; redesignated April 27, 
1953, pursuant to Executive Order No. 10450. 
The Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, in its report dated March 29, 1944 
(pp. 161 and 164), cited the Conference on 
Pan-American Democracy as a Communist 
front organization. 

“Algernon Black signed a declaration of 
the Reichstag Fire Trial Anniversary Com- 
mittee honoring Dimitrov, as shown in the 
New York Times of December 22, 1943 (p. 40). 
The Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, in its report of March 29, 1944 (pp. 
112 and 156), cited the Reichstag Fire Trial 
Anniversary Committee as a Communist 
front organization. 

“Dr. Black signed an open letter in defense 
of Harry Bridges. (See Daily Worker of July 
19, 1942, p. 4.) Letterheads of the Citizens 
Victory Committee for Harry Bridges dated 
June 8, 1943, and January 10, 1944, listed 
Algernon Black as a committee member or 
sponsor of that group. The open letter in 
defense of Harry Bridges was cited as a 
Communist front organiation by the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities in its 
report of March 29, 1944 (pp. 87, 112, 129, 
166). The Citizens’ Committee for Harry 
Bridges was cited as Communist by the At- 
torney General in a letter released April 27, 
1949; redesignated April 27, 1953, and in- 
cluded on the April 1, 1954, consolidated list. 
The Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, in its report of March 29, 1944 (pp. 
90 and 94), cited the Citizens’ Committee 
for Harry Bridges as a Communist front 
organization. 

“The Daily Worker of March 29, 1951 (p. 
9), reported that Dr. Algernon D. Black 
signed a letter of the American Committee 
for Protection of Foreign Born attacking 
the McCarran Act. Algernon D, Black was 
shown as a sponsor of the American Com- 
mittee for Protection of Foreign Born in the 
Daily Worker, April 4, 1951 (p. 8), a leaflet: 
“Call—Mass Meeting and Conference,’ Oc- 
tober 27, 1951, Dearborn, Mich., and a photo- 
static copy of an undated letterhead of the 
20th anniversary national conference , 
U. E. Hall, Chicago, Ul. (Dec, 8-9, 1951). 
The Daily Worker of August 10, 1950 (p. 5), 
reported that Dr, Algernon Black signed a 
statement of the American Committee 
Against Denaturalization, 

“The Attorney General cited the American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign Born 
as subversive and Communist in letters re- 
leased June 1 and September 21, 1948; re- 
designated April 27, 1953, and included on 
the April 1, 1954, consolidated list. The spe- 
clal Committee on Un-American Activities, 
in its report of March 29, 1944 (p. 155), cited 
the American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born as ‘one of the oldest auxiliaries 
of the Communist Party in the United 
States.“ 

“On June 13, 1949, the Daly Worker re- 
ported that Dr. Black was one of the spon- 
sors of an organization forméd to oppose 
the Mundt-Nixon anti-Communist bill; a 
press release of the National Committee to 
Defeat the Mundt Bill, dated June 15, 1949, 
revealed the same information. The Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, in its 
report on the National Committee to Defeat 
the Mundt bill dated January 2, 1951, cited 
that organization as ‘a registered lobbying 
organization which has carried out the ob- 
Jectives of the Communist Party in its fight 
against antisubversive legislation.’ 

“A letterhead of the Voice of Freedom Com- 
mittee dated June 16, 1947, Usted Algernon 
D. Black as a sponsor of that organization. 
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An invitation to a dinner held under the 
auspices of the group, January 21, 1948, 
listed him as a member of the dinner com- 
mittee. He signed a petition of the organi- 
zation as shown by a leaflet published by 
the Voice of Freedom Committee. The At- 
torney General included the Voice of Free- 
dom Committee on his April 1, 1954, con- 
solidated list of organizations previously 
designated. 

“Algernon D. Black, New York Ethical Cul- 
ture Society, signed an open letter of the 
Conference on Peaceful Alternatives to the 
Atlantic Pact to Senators and Congressmen 
urging defeat of President Truman's arms 
program, as shown by a letterhead dated 
August 21, 1949, 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, in Its report on the Communist peace 
offensive, April 1, 1951 (p. 56), cited the 
Conference for Peaceful Alternatives to the 
Atlantic Pact as a meeting called by the Dally 
Worker in July 1949, to be held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and as having been instigated by 
Communists in the United States (who) did 
their part in the Moscow campaign. 

“The Daily Worker of December 10, 1952 
(p. 4), listed Dr. Algernon D. Black as a 
signer of an appeal to President Truman re- 
questing amnesty for leaders of the Commu- 
nist Party convicted under the Smith Act.“ 


FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 
“Subject: Dr. Ralph Bunche, national board 
of directors, NAACP, 1961, 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as repre- 
senting the results of an investigation by or 
findings of this commmittee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
& fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

“Dr. Ralph Bunche was a member of the 
executive board of the Washington commit- 
tee, Southern Conference for Human Welfare, 
as shown on their letterhead of June 4, 1947. 
The special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities cited the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare as a Communist-front or- 
ganization in its report of March 29, 1944. 
In 1947 the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities released a report on the conference, 
in which it was cited as a Communist-front 
organization which sought to ‘attract south- 
ern liberals on the basis of its seeming inter- 
est in the problems ef the South,’ although 
its ‘professed interest in southern welfare’ 
was ‘simply an expedient for larger aims 
serving the Soviet Union and its subservient 
Communist Party in the United States“ (Re- 
port No, 592 of June 12, 1947). 

“Ralph Bunche was a sponsor of the Con- 
ference on Civil Rights of the Washington 
Committee for Democratic Action, April 
20-21, 1940, as shown by the conference call, 
page 4. A letterhead of the Washington 
Committee for Democratic Action dated 
April 26, 1940, named Dr. Bunche as one of 
the sponsors of that group. 

“The Washington Committee for Demo- 
cratic Action was cited as subversive and 
Communist by the Attorney General of the 
United States in letters to the Loyalty Review 
Board, released December 4, 1947, and Sep- 
tember 21, 1948. The organization was re- 
designated by the Attorney General, April 27, 
1953, pursuant to Executive Order No. 10450, 
and included in the April 1, 1954, consoli- 
dated list of organizations previously desig- 
nated. The Attorney General had previously 
cited the group as an affiliate or local chapter 
of the National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sept. 24, 
1942, pp. 7688 and 7689). The special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities cited the 

tion as successor in Washington to 
the American League for Peace and Democ- 
racy and an affiliate of the national federa- 
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— (reports of June 25, 1942, and Mar. 29, 
). 

“Official proceedings of the National Negro 
Congress for 1936, pages 5 and 40, named Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, Washington, D.C., as a mem- 
ber of the presiding committee and a member 
of the national executive council of that 
organization. 

“The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities cited the National Negro Con- 
gress as a Communist-front movement in 
the United States among Negroes, and re- 
ported that ‘the officers of the National 
Negro Congress are outspoken Communist 
sympathizers, and a majority of those on 
the executive board are outright Commu- 
nists’ (report of January 3, 1939). The At- 
torney General cited the National Negro Con- 
gress as a Communist-front organization 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, September 24, 1942, 
pp. 7687 and 7688; press releases of Decem- 
ber 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948; con- 
solidated list of cited organizations, dated 
April 1, 1954). 

“The Washington Post and Times Herald, 
May 29, 1954, p. 6, reported that ‘A Federal 
loyalty board announced today that it has 
unanimously cleared Dr. Ralph J. Bunche 
of any and all charges,’ the article quoted 
the official announcement as follows: 

The full board had its second meeting 
with Dr. Bunche yesterday following which 
it unanimously reached the conclusion that 
there is no doubt as to the loyalty of Dr. 
Bunche to the Government of the United 
States. 

This conclusion has been forwarded to 
the Secretary of State for transmittal to 
the Secretary General of the UN. At the 
same time it has been informally trans- 
mitted to Dr. Bunche.’ 

“Reference to the loyalty board's clearance 
of Dr. Bunche is found also in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star, May 28, 1954, p. A-1." 


“FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 
“Subject: Dr. H. Claude Hudson, national 
board of directors, NAACP, 1961, 

The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the foll in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should 
be noted that the individual is not neces- 
sarily a Communist, a Communist sympa- 
thizer, or a fellow traveler unless otherwise 
indicated. 

“The Daily People’s World of May 2, 1947 
(p. 8), listed Dr. H. Claude Hudson as a 
sponsor of the Los Angeles chapter of the 
Civil Rights Congress, 

“The Attorney General of the United States 
cited the Civil Rights Congress as subver- 
sive and Communist in letters to the Loyalty 
Review Board, released December 4, 1947, 
and September 21, 1948. The organization 
was redesignated by the Attorney General 
April 27, 1953, pursuant to Executive Order 
No. 10450, and included on the April 1, 1954, 
consolidated list of organizations previously 
designated. The Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of September 2, 1947 
(pp. 2 and 19), cited the Civil Rights Con- 
gress as an organization formed in April 
1946 as a merger of two other Communist- 
front organizations (International Labor 
Defense and the National Federation for 
Constitutional Liberties); ‘dedicated not to 
the broader issues of civil liberties, but spe- 
cifically to the defense of individual Com- 
munists and the Communist Party’ and 
‘controlled by individuals who are either 
members of the Communist Party or openly 
loyal to it“ 

“FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 
“Subject: Alfred Baker Lewis, national board 
of directors, NAACP, 1961. 

“The public records, files, and publications 

of this committee contain the following in- 
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formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as repre- 
senting the results of an investigation by or 
finding of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

“On July 11, 1942, the National Federation 
for Constitutional Liberties addressed an 
open letter to the President of the United 
States urging him to reconsider Attorney 
General Francis Biddle's order to deport 
Harry Bridges; the letter also stated that: 
It is equally essential that the Attorney 
General's ill-advised, arbitrary, and unwar- 
ranted findings relative to the Communist 
Party be rescinded.’ Alfred Baker Lewis, 
executive board, National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, and 
executive board member, Union for Demo- 
cratic Action, New York, N.Y. signed the 
open letter, as shown in the pamphlet en- 
titled ‘600 Prominent Americans Ask Presi- 
dent To Rescind Biddle Decision,’ published 
September 11, 1942, by the National Federa- 
tion of Constitutional Liberties and incor- 
porating the open letter in full. The open 
letter, together with a list of individuals who 
signed it, appeared in the Daily Worker on 
July 19, 1942 (p. 4). 

“The Attorney General of the United States 
cited the National Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties as ‘Part of what Lenin 
called the solar system of organizations, os- 
tensibly having no connection with the 
Communist Party, by which Communists 
attempt to create sympathizers and support- 
ers of their program,’ and as subversive and 
Communist. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Sep- 
tember 24, 1942, p. 7687; and press releases 
of December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948, 
respectively; also included in consolidated 
list released April 1, 1954.) The Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities cited 
the federation as one of the viciously subver- 
sive organizations of the Communist Party 
(report of March 29, 1944; also cited in re- 
ports of June 25, 1942, and January 2, 1943). 
It was also cited by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities as intended to protect 
Communist subversion from any penalties 
under the law (Report No. 1115 of Septem- 
ber 2, 1947). 

“An undated letterhead of the League for 
Mutual Aid, 104 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, contained the name of Alfred Baker 
Lewis in a list of members of the organiza- 
tion's advisory committee. The league was 
cited as a Communist enterprise by the Spe- 
cial Committee on Un-American Activities in 
Report No. 1311 of March 29, 1944. 

Greetings and best wishes for success to 
the second national Negro congress’ were 
contained in the printed annual program of 
that congress, sent by A. Philip Randolph, 
chairman, and Alfred Baker Lewis, secretary, 
Negro Work Committee of the Socialist Party. 
(Printed annual program, second national 
Negro, congress. Philadelphia, Pa. Octo- 
ber 15, 16, and 17, 1937, p.61). The National 
Negro Congress was cited as an important 
sector of the democratic front, sponsored and 
supported by the Communist Party; and lat- 
er, as subversive and Communist. (Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recoap, September 24, 1942, pp. 
7687 and 7688; and press releases of Decem- 
ber 4, 1947 and September 21, 1948; also in- 
cluded on consolidated list of April 1, 1954.) 
The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities cited the Congress as the Commu- 
nist-front movement in the United States 
among Negroes (report of January 3, 1939; 
also cited in reports of January 3, 1940; June 
25, 1942; and March 29, 1944) .“ 

“FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 
“Subject: Dr. James J. McClendon, national 
board of directors, national health com- 
mittee, NAACP, 1961 A 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contaln the following in- 
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formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as repre- 
senting the results of an investigation by or, 
of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily a 
Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or a 
fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

“The Daily Worker of March 18, 1945 (p. 2), 
and an undated leaflet, The Only Sound 
Policy for a Democracy, named Dr, James J. 
McClendon as one of the signers of a state- 
ment, sponsored by the National Federation 
for Constitutional Liberties, which supported 
the War Department's order on granting 
commissions to members of the Armed Forces 
who have been members of or sympathetic to 
the views of the Communist Party. Dr. Mc- 
Clendon was identified as president of the 
Detroit National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. Dr. J. J. McClendon 
was one of the sponsors of the National Fed- 
eration for Constitutional Liberties, as shown 
by the program, Action Conference for Civil 
Rights, held in Washington, D.C., April 19- 
20, 1941; and on letterheads dated September 
11. 1940, and November 6, 1940. 

“The National Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties was cited as subversive and 
Communist by the United States Attorney 
General in press releases dated December 4, 
1947, and September 21, 1948; also included 
in his consolidated list of April 1, 1954. The 
Attorney General described the organization 
as “part of what Lenin called the solar sys- 
tem of organizations, ostensibly having no 
connection with the Communist Party, by 
which Communists attempt to create sympa- 
thizers and supporters of their program’ 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, September 24, 1942, 
p. 7687). The Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities stated that There can 
be no reasonable doubt about the fact that 
the National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties regardless of its high-sounding 
name—is one of the viciously subversive or- 
ganizations of the Communist Party" (special 
committee report, March 29, 1944, p. 50); 
also cited in reports, June 25, 1942 (p. 20), 
and January 2, 1943 (pp. 9 and 12). 

“Dr. James J. McClendon was named in the 
Daily Worker of March 16, 1942 (pp. 1 and 
4), and on a letterhead dated April 2, 1942, 
as one of the sponsors of the National Free 
Browder Congress, 

“The National Free Browder Congress was 
cited as a Communist front which arranged 
to meet March 28-29, 1942. Earl Browder 
was general secretary of the Communist 
Party, United States of America, who had 
been convicted and sentenced to Atlanta 
Federal Penitentiary for passport fraud. 
(Special Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, report, March 29, 1944 (pp. 69, 87, and 
132.) 

“Dr. James McClendon was one of the 
sponsors of the sesquicentennial bill of 
rights celebration, held under the auspices 
of the Michigan Civil Rights Federation, 


Detroit, Mich., December 1-2, 1939, as shown 


by the call of conference, Dr. James J. Mc- 
Clendon was one of the sponsors of a state- 
wide conference, held under the auspices 
cf the Michigan federation in Detroit, Mich., 
September 12, 1943, as shown by. call of the 
conference. He was identified as president 
of the Detroit chapter of the National Asso- 
clation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple. 

“The Michigan Civil Rights Federation was 
cited by the Attorney General of the United 
States as ‘an affillate of the Communist 
front, the National Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties; and as subversive and Com- 
munist organization which has been suc- 
ceeded by and now operates as the Michi- 
gan chapter of the Civil Rights Congress’ 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, September 24, 1942, 
p. 7687; and press releases of December 4, 
1947, June 1 and September 21, 1948; also 
including in his consolidated list of organ- 
izations, dated April 1, 1954). The Special 
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Committee on Un-American Activities and 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
cited the Michigan Civil Rights Federation 
as a Communist-front organization. (From 
Report No. 1311 of the Special Committee 
cn Un-American Activities, dated March 29, 
1944; and Report No. 1115 of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, dated September 
2, 1947, p.3.)" 
“FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 
“Subject: James Hinton, national board of 
directors, NAACP, 1954. 

“The public records, files and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

“James M. Hinton, identified as president 
of the State conference of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple for South Carolina, was one of the 
sponsors of a Congress on Civil Rights, as 
shown on the call to the congress which was 
held in Detroit, Mich., April 27-28, 1946. 
(See pp. 21 and 22 of Rept. No. 1115 of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities on 
the Civil Rights Congress, September 2, 
1947.) 

“The Civil Rights Congress was founded 
at a conference in Detroit April 27 and 28, 
1946, effectuating the merger of the Inter- 
national Labor Defense and the National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties. The 
Civil Rights Congress was ‘dedicated not 
to the broader issues of civil liberties, but 
specifically to the defense of individual Com- 
munists and the Communist Party’ and ‘con- 
trolled by individuals who are either mem- 
bers of the Communist Party or openly 
loyal to it’ (pp. 2 and 19 of Rept. No. 1115). 

“The Attorney General of the United States 
cited the Civil Rights Congress as subversive 
and Communist in letters to the Loyalty 
Review Board, released December 4, 1947, and 
September 21, 1948; redesignated April 27, 
1953, pursuant to Executive Order No. 10450, 
and included on the April 1, 1954, consoll- 
dated list of organizations previously desig- 
nated.” > 

“FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 
“Subject: Theodore M. Berry, national board 
of directors, national legal committee, 
NAACP, 1961. 

“The public records, files and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individ- 
ual. This report should not be construed as 
representing the results of an investigation 
by or findings of this committee, It should 
be noted that the Individual is not neces- 
sarily a Communist, a Communist sympa- 
thizer, or a fellow traveler unless otherwise 
indicated. 

“A 1939 membership list of the National 
Lawyers Guild which was made available to 
the Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, March 1939, contains the name 
of Theodore M. Berry, 308 West Fifth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, as a member. 

“The Special Committee on Un-AmericaD 
Activities, in its report of March 29, 1944 
(p. 149), cited the National Lawyers Guild 
as a Communist-front organization. The 
Committee on Un-American Activities, in its 
report on the National Lawyers Guild, Sep- 
tember 17, 1950, cited the organization 85 
a Communist front which ‘is the foremost 
legal bulwark of the Communist Party, its 
front organizations, and controlled unions’ 
and which ‘since its inception has never 
failed to rally to the legal defense of the 
Communist Party and individual members 
thereof, including known espionage agents.’ 
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“FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 
“Subject: Earl B. Dickerson, national board 
of directors, national legal committee, 
NAACP, 1961. 

The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise Indicated. 

“According to the Daily Worker of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1949 (p. 9), Earl Dickerson, attor- 
ney, Illinois, was one of the signers of a 
statement defending the 12 Communist lead- 
ers. He signed a statement in behalf of the 
attorneys in the Communist cases as shown 
by the July 31, 1950, issue of the Dally 
Worker (p. 9). This same information was 
shown in the February 1, 1950, issue of the 
Dally Worker (p. 3). As shown by the Dally 
People’s World of May 12, 1950 (p. 12), Earl 
B. Dickerson was a signer of a statement to 
the United Nations in behalf of the Commu- 
nist cases. 

“Earl B. Dickerson protested approval of 
the Smith Act by the Supreme Court as hav- 
ing a disastrous impact upon * * strug- 
gle of Negro people’ (Daily Worker, October 
1, 1951, p. 1). He filed a petition with the 
clerk of the United States Supreme Court 
supporting the pending application for a 
hearing on the constitutionality of the 
Smith Act as shown by the Daily Worker, 
October 4, 1951 (p. 15). Mr. Dickerson was 
identified in this source as a Negro attorney 
in Illinois, He spoke against the Smith Act 
according to the February 12, 1952 issue of 
the Daily People's World (p. 3), and was co- 
author of a memorandum to the Supreme 
Court ‘on the menace of the Smith Act to 
the Negro people’ (Daily People’s World, 
July 15, 1952, p. 1). Earl B. Dickerson, pres- 
ident, National Lawyers Guild, Chicago, was 
a signer of an appeal to President Truman 
requesting amnesty for leaders of the Com- 
munist Party conyicted under the Smith Act 
(Dally Worker, December 10, 1952, p. 4). As 
shown by the Dally Worker, December 29, 
1953 (p. 8) and the Worker, January 3, 1954 
(p. 6), Earl B. Dickerson was one of 39 promi- 
nent Midwest citizens signing a plea for 
Christmas amnesty for Communist leaders 
convicted under the Smith Act, which was 
wired to President Eisenhower. He was one 
of the initiators of an appeal for reduced 
bail for Claude Lightfoot, Illinois Commu- 
nist leader, indicated under a section of the 
Smith Act as shown by the September 12, 
1954, issue of the Worker (p. 16). 

“According to the December 25, 1952 issue 
of the Daily Worker (p. 8), Earl D. Dickerson 
was a signer of an open letter to President 
Truman asking clemency for the Rosenbergs. 
The Daily People’s World of March 13, 1953 
(p. 3), reported that Earl B. Dickerson con- 
tributed a statement to the pamphiet, The 
Negro People Speak Out on the Rosenbergs, 
distributed by volunteers for the East Bay 
Committee To Save the Rosenbergs, Oakland, 
California, 

“Earl B. Dickerson was a signer of an ap- 
peal to the Greek Government protesting the 
court marital of Greek maritime unionists 
as shown by the Daily Worker, August 19, 
1952 (p.1). 

“Earl B. Dickerson was listed in the spring 
1943 (p. 22) and fall session 1943 (p. 27) 
catalogs of the Abraham Lincoln School as 
a member of the board of directors. He was 
named in the same source as a guest lec- 
turer at the school (p. 19). 

“The Attorney General of the United States 
Cited the Abraham Lincoln School as an 
adjunct of the Communist Party in a letter 
to the Loyalty Review Board, released Dec- 
—— 4. 1947. The 8 cae 

ted the school April 27, , pursuan 
to Executive Order No. 10450, and included 
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it on the April 1, 1954, consolidated list of 
organizations previously designated. The 
Special Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, in its report of March 29, 1944 (p. 82), 
cited the Abraham Lincoln School as suc- 
cessor of the Workers School as a Commu- 
nist educational medium in Chicago. 

“A pamphlet entitled ‘For a New Africa’ 
(containing the proceedings of the confer- 
ence on Africa, New York, April 14, 1944) 
names Earl B. Dickerson as a member of the 
National Negro Congress. 

“The National Negro Congress was cited as 
subversive and Communist by the Attorney 
General in letters released December 4, 1947, 
and September 21, 1948; redesignated April 
27, 1953, and included on the April 1, 1954, 
consolidated list. The organization was cited 
previously by the Attorney General as a Com- 
munist-front group (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Sept. 24, 1942, pp. 7687 and 7688). The 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, in its report of January 3, 1939 (p. 81), 
cited the National Negro Congress as ‘the 
Communist-front movement in the United 
States among Negroes.’ 

“He was a member of the Council on Afri- 
can Affairs, as shown in a pamphlet entitled 
‘Eight Million Demand Freedom,’ and the 
pamphlet For a New Africa (p.36). Earl B. 
Dickerson is listed as a member of the Coun- 
cil on African Affairs in a leaflet, issued by 
the organization, The Job To Be Done, a 
leaflet entitled ‘What of Africa’s Place in 
Tomorrow's World?” a pamphlet entitied 
‘Seeing Is Believing’ (1947), and a letter- 
head of the group, dated May 17, 1945, and 
a pamphlet, Africa In the War. 

“The Attorney General cited the Council 
on African Affairs as subversive and Com- 
munist in letters released December 4, 1947, 
and September 21, 1948; redesignated April 
27, 1953, and included on the April 1, 1954, 
consolidated list. 

“The name of Earl Dickerson, of 35 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, II., appears on a 
1939 membership list of the National Law- 
vers“ Guild on file with this committee. In 
1949 he was president of the Chicago chapter 
of the guild and chairman at a meeting on 
anti-Communist legislation, as shown in the 
Daily Worker of March 15, 1949 (p. 6); in the 
same year he attacked the Marshall plan as 
shown in the Daily Worker of July 19, 1949 
(P. 5), in which source he was identified as 
president of the Chicago chapter of the 
guild; he participated in a discussion enti- 
tled ‘Status of Civil Liberties’ fifth annual 
convention, National Lawyers’ Guild, Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich., May 29-June 
1, 1941, as shown by the convention pr 
printed in Convention News, May 1941 (p. 2), 
published by the guild. This same Conven- 
tion News (pp. 3 and 4) listed him as a 
member of the convention nominations com- 
mittee of the fifth national convention of 
the National Lawyers’ Guild. He submitted 
a report of the guild, denouncing lynching 
and discrimination, as shown in the Daily 
Worker, November 30. 1942 (p. 1). As shown 
by the October 15, 1951, issue of the Daily 
Worker (p. 1), Earl B. Dickerson was presi- 
dent of the Chicago chapter of the National 
Lawyers’ Guild; he spoke at the national 
convention of the organization in Chicago. 
The October 18, 1951, issue of the Daily Peo- 
ple's World (p. 2), reported that Earl B. 
Dickerson was elected president of the Na- 
tional Lawyers’ Guild. He was shown as 
president of the National Lawyers’ Guild in 
the Daily Worker, January 25, 1952 (p. 1), 
and February 20, 1953 (p. 6), and the Dally 
People’s World, January 25, 1952 (p, 8). The 
January 18, 1952, issue of the Daily People’s 
World (p. 3) reported that Earl B. Dicker- 
son was to speak on the Smith Act, the Con- 
stitution, and You, at a gathering of the San 
Francisco chapter of the National Lawyers’ 
Guild on February 1, 1952. The Daily 
Worker of February 24, 1953 (p. 6), re- 
ported that Earl Dickerson, president of the 
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National Lawyers’ Guild, addressed the an- 
nual convention of the group held February 
20-23, at the Park-Sheraton Hotel, New York 
City, and stated that ‘a new foreign policy is 
needed if the drive against liberties is to be 
halted.’ The Daily People's World of July 6, 
1953 (p. 3), announced that he was to be 
honored by the Los Angeles-Hollywood chap- 
ter of the National Lawyers’ Guild at a 
luncheon, The Dally Worker of August 28, 
1953 (p. 2), reported that Earl B. Dickerson, 
president of the National Lawyers’ Guild, is- 
sued a statement opposing the American Bar 
Association’s call for disbarment of Com- 
munist lawyers. As shown by the Septem- 
ber 6, 1953, issue of the Worker (p. 6), Earl 
Dickerson protested the placing of the Na- 
tional Lawyers’ Guild on the list of subver- 
sive organizations by the Attorney General. 

“The special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of March 29, 1944 (p. 
149), cited the National Lawyers’ Guild as a 
Communist-front organization. The Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, in its re- 
port on the Nations Lawyers’ Guild, Septem- 
ber 17, 1950, cited the group as a Communist 
front which ‘is the foremost legal bulwark 
of the Communist Party, its front organiza- 
tions, and controlled unions’ and which 
‘since its inception has never failed to rally 
to the legal defense of the Communist Party 
and individual members thereof, including 
known espionage agents." 

“One Earl Dickerson (with no middle initial 
shown) spoke at the morning session of the 
Congress on Civil Rights which was held in 
Detroit, Mich., April 27-28. 1946, as shown in 
the program, Congress on Civil Rights (p. 1); 
Earl B. Dickerson signed a statement of the 
Civil Rights Congress which was in defense 
of Gerhart Eisler, a to the Daily 
Worker of February 28, 1947 (p. 2); he was 
one of the sponsors of the National Emer- 
gency Conference for Civil Rights which was 
held in New York City on July 19, 1948, 
according to the Dally Worker of July 12, 
1948 (p. 4); a photostat of a letterhead of 
the Civil Right Congress, Ulinois, dated 
December 18, 1948, listed Earl Dickerson as 
a sponsor. As shown by the Daily Worker 
of November 1, 1950 (p. 4), Earl B. Dicker- 
son was a sponsor of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress. A handbill, ‘Dodge Local 3 Supports 
FEPC Rally, listed Earl B. Dickerson as one 
of those who would speak at a rally to be 
held under partial auspices of the Civil 
3 Congress of Michigan on April 16, 

“The Attorney General cited the Civil 
Rights Congress as subversive and Commu- 
nist in letters released December 4, 1947, 
and September 21, 1948; redesignated April 
27, 1953, and included on the April 1, 1954, 
consolidated list. The Committee on Un- 
American Activities, in its report of Septem- 
ber 2, 1947 (pp. 2 and 19), cited the Civil 
Rights Congress as an organization formed 
in April 1946 as a merger of two other Com- 
munist-front organizations (International 
Labor Defense and the National Federation 
for Constitutional Liberties); ‘dedicated 
not to the broader issues of civil liberties, 
but specifically to the defense of individual 
Communists and the Communist Party’ and 
controlled by individuals who are either 
members of the Communist Party or openly 
loyal to it.’ 

“According to the printed program of the 
Cultural and Scientific Conference for World 
Peace (p. 14), Earl B. Dickerson was one of 
the sponsors of this conference which was 
held in New York City, March 27-27, 1949, 
under the auspices of the National Council 
of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions; he 
signed a statement of the council which was 
Teprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
July 14, 1949 (p. 9620). Earl B. Dickerson 
Was a signer of a Resolution 
Weapons as shown by 


National Council of the Arts, Sciences, and 
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Professions dated July 28, 1950. Mr. Dicker- 
son signed a statement to the American 
people, ‘We uphold the right of all citizens 
to speak for peace’ released by the National 
Council of the Arts, Sciences, and Profes- 
sions, as shown by the handbill, ‘Halt the 
Defamers Who Call Peace Un-American’, He 
spoke at a conference on equal rights for 
Negroes in the arts held by the New York 
Council of the National Council of the Arts, 
New York City, November 10, 1951, accord- 
ing to the November 7, 1951 (p. 3) and 
November 14, 1951 (p. 7), issues of the Daily 

Worker. The Daily Worker of June 2, 1952 
` (p. 8), listed Earl B. Dickerson as one of the 
endorsers of the national council resolution 
calling for a hearing on Tunisia’s demands 
in the United Nations. He spoke at a con- 
ference for equal rights for Negroes in the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions held by the 
Southern California Council of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions, on June 14, 1952, 
in Los Angeles (Daily Worker, June 20, 1952, 

Ree 
r “The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, in its Review of the Scientific and Cul- 
tural Conference for World Peace, April 19, 
1949 (p. 2), cited the National Council of 
the Arts, Sciences, and Professions as a 
Communist-front organization. In this 
same report the committee cited the Scien- 
tific and Cultural Conference for World 
Peace as a Communist front which ‘was 
actually a supermobilization of the in- 
veterate wheelhorses and supporters of the 
Communist Party and its auxiliary organi- 
zations.” 

“Earl B. Dickerson was a national sponsor 
of the Spanish Refugee Appeal of the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, as shown 
by letterheads of the group dated February 
26, 1946, February 3, 1948, May 18, 1951, and 
January 5, 1953. He signed an open letter 
of the organization to President Truman on 
Franco Spain as shown by a letterhead and 
mimeographed letter of April 28, 1949. He 
signed a petition of the Spanish Refugee 
Appeal of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee to President Truman ‘to bar 
military aid to or alliance with fascist 
Spain! as shown by a mimeographed peti- 
tion, attached to a letterhead of the group 
dated May 18, 1951. 

“The Attorney General cited the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee as subver- 
sive and Communist in letters released 
December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948; 
redesignated April 27, 1953, and included on 
the April 1, 1954, consolidated list. The 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, in its report of March 29, 1944 (p. 174), 
cited the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee as a Communist-front organization. 

“Mr. Dickerson was chairman of the Illi- 
nois Legislative and Defense Committee of 
the International Labor Defense, as shown 
in Equal Justice, September, 1939 (p.3). He 
spoke before the International Labor De- 
fense, together with Earl Browder, accord- 
ing to the Daily Worker of October 1, 1942 
(p. 5); October 6, 1942 (p. 5); and October 
11. 1942 (p. 3). The pamphlet Victory in 
Oklahoma, October 1943, back cover, listed 
Earl B. Dickerson as a member of the Na- 
tional Committee of the International Labor 
Defense. 

“The Attorney General cited the Interna- 
tional Labor Defense as subyersive and 
Communist in letters released June 1 and 
September 21, 1948; red ted April 27, 
1953, and included on the April 1, 1954, con- 
solidated list. The organization was cited 
previously by the Attorney General as the 
‘legal arm of the Communist Party,’ (Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record, September 24, 1942, p. 
7687). The Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of September 2, 1947 
(pp. 1 and 2), cited the International Labor 
Defense as ‘part of an international net- 
work of organizations for the defense of 
Communist lawbreakers.’ 
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“Earl B. Dickerson was a at the 
Conference on Constitutional the 
founding conference of the National Federa- 
tion for Constitutional Liberties, as shown 
in the printed program, Call to a Conference, 
page 2, June 7, 1940. 

“The Attorney General cited the Confer- 
ence on Constitutional Liberties in America 
as a conference as a result of which was 
established the National Federation for Con- 
stitutional Liberties, ‘part of what Lenin 
called the solar system of organizations, 
ostensibly having no connection with the 
Communist Party, by which Communists at- 
tempt to create sympathizers and supporters 
of their program’ (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Sept. 24, 1942, p. 7687). The Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, In its re- 
port of March 29, 1944 (p. 102), cited the 
conference as ‘an important part of the solar 
system of the Communist Party's front 
organizations." 

“The program and call to a national con- 
ference of the American Committee for Pro- 
tection of Foreign Born, held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, October 25 and 26, 1947, listed Earl B. 
Dickerson as one of the sponsors of the 
conference; he was one of the sponsors of the 
sixth national conference, which was held in 
Cleveland, May 9 and 10, 1942, as shown in a 
leaflet of the conference, page 4. In the lat- 
ter source, Mr. Dickerson was identified as a 
member of the President’s Committee on 
Fair Employment Practices. Earl Dickerson 
was a sponsor of the American Committee 
for Protection of Foreign Born as shown by a 
1950 letterhead, an undated letterhead (re- 
ceived for files, July 11, 1950), an undated 
letterhead (distributing a speech of Abner 
Green at the conference of the American 
Committee for Protection of the Foreign 
Born of December 2-3, 1950), and a letter- 
head of the Midwest Committee for Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born (April 30, 1951). Mr. 
Dickerson, identified as president of the Chi- 
cago Urban League, was a sponsor of a din- 
ner given by the Midwest Committee for the 
Protection of Foreign Born for Pearl Hart 
(Daily Worker, Apr. 6, 1950, p. 4). A letter- 
head of the sixth annual conference of the 
Midwest Committee for the Protection of 
the Foreign Born dated May 16, 1954, Chi- 
cago, listed Earl B. Dickerson as a sponsor. 

“The Attorney General cited the American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign Born 
as subversive and Communist in letters re- 
leased June 1 and September 21, 1948; redes- 
ignated April 27, 1953, and included on the 
April 1, 1954, consolidated list. The Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities in its 
report of March 29, 1944 (p. 155), cited the 
American Committee for Protection of For- 
eign Born as ‘one of the oldest auxiliaries 
of the Communist Party in the United 
States.“ 

“In 1942 Earl B. Dickerson was a patron of 
the Congress of American-Soviet Friendship, 
as shown on a letterhead of the congress, 
dated October 27, 1942; he was named in 
Soviet Russia Today (December 1942 issue, 
p. 42) as one of the sponsors of the Congress 
of American-Soviet Friendship; the call to 
the Congress of American-Soviet Friendship, 
November 6-8, 1943, listed Earl B. Dickerson 
among the sponsors, He signed a statement 
of the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, praising Wallace's open letter to 
Stalin, May 1948, as shown in a pamphlet, 
How To End the Cold War and Build the 
Peace, page 9. He was identified in the last- 
named source as an attorney at law, Chicago. 
A photostatic copy of a letterhead of the 
Chicago Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship dated September 17, 1951, listed Earl 
B. Dickerson as a sponsor of that group. A 
photostat of a letter of the national council 
dated March 19, 1952, listed Mr. Dickerson as 
a sponsor, 

“The Attorney General cited the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship as 
subversive and Communist in letters released 
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December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948; 
redesignated April 27, 1953, and included on 
the April 1, 1954, consolidated list. The 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, in its report of March 29, 1944 (p. 156), 
cited the National Council as ‘in recent 
months, the Communist Party’s principal 
front for all things Russian.” 

“The Daily Worker of October 21, 1942 
(p. 1), named Earl B. Dickerson among the 
list of members of the National Emergency 
Committee To Stop Lynching. He signed 
an appeal to lift the Spanish embargo, which 
appeal was made by the Negro People’s Com- 
mittee to Aid Spanish Democracy, according 
to the Daily Worker of February 8, 1939 
(p. 2). He contributed to the June 22, 1943, 
issue of New Masses (p. 9). He signed a pe- 
tition of the Citizens’ Committee to Free 
Earl Browder, as shown in an official leafiet 
of the organization. 

“The National Emergency Committee To 
Stop Lynching was cited by the Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities as a Negro 
Communist-front organization, whose secre- 
tary was Ferdinand C. Smith, high in the 
circles of the Communist Party (report, 
March 29, 1944, p. 180). 

“The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of March 29, 1944 
(p. 180), cited the Negro Peopie’s Committee 
To Aid Spanish Democracy as a Communist- 
front organization. 

“New Masses was cited as a Communist 
periodical by the Attorney General (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, Sept. 24, 1942, p. 7688), 
and the Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities (report, Mar. 29, 1955, pp. 48 and 
75). 

“The Citizens’ Committee To Free Earl 
Browder was cited as Communist by the 
Attorney General in a letter dated April 27, 
1949; redesignated April 27, 1953, and in- 
cluded on the April 1, 1954, consolidated list. 
The organization was cited previously by the 
Attorney General as a Communist organ- 
ization (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Sept. 24, 
1942, p. 7687). The Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities, in its report of 
March 29, 1944 (pp. 6 and 55), cited the Citi- 
zens’ Committee To Free Earl Browder as 
follows: When Earl Browder (then general 
secretary, Communist Party) was in Atlanta 
Penitentiary serving a sentence involving 
his fraudulent passports, the Communist 
Party's front which agitated for his release 
was known as the Citizens’ Committee To 
Free Earl Browder. 

“An open letter demanding discharge of 
Communist Party defendants in Fulton and 
Livingston Counties contained the name of 
Earl B. Dickerson in the list of persons who 
signed according to the Daily Worker of Sep- 
tember 24, 1940, page 5. He was attorney 
for Eugene Dennis, general secretary, Com- 
munist Party, as shown in the Daily Worker 
of November 19, 1947, page 7, being identi- 
fied in this source as a former member of 
the city council, Chicago, Reference to Earl 
Dickerson as attorney for Eugene Dennis 
appears in the Worker, November 30, 1947, 
page 4; the Daily Worker of January 15, 1948, 
page 5; and the Daily Worker of October 27. 
1948, page 10, in which source he is identified 
as & Negro leader, of Chicago. 

“Earl B. Dickerson was a sponsor of the 
American Peace Crusade, Illinois assembly, 
as shown by a letterhead dated April 12. 
1951, the Ulinois Peace Crusade, May 1951 
(p. 4), and a photostat of a letterhead dated 
June 21, 1952. He was a sponsor of the 
American People’s Congress and Exposition 
for Peace, held by the American Peace Cru- 
sade in Chicago, II., June 29, 30, and July 
1, 1951, as shown by a leaflet, An Invitation 
to American Labor To Participate in a Peace 
Congress, the Call to the American People’s 
Congress, and the leaflet, American People’s 

* * * Invites You To Participate in 
a National Peace Competition, June 20, 1951, 
Chicago, Ill. He was a sponsor of a contest 
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held by the American Peace Crusade for 
songs, essays, and paintings advancing the 
theme of world peace as reported in the 
Daily Worker, May 1, 1951 (p. 11). 

“The Attorney General included the Ameri- 
can Peace Crusade on his January 22, 1954, 
list of organizations designated pursuant to 
Executive Order No. 10450, and on the April 
1, 1954, consolidated list. The Committee on 
Un-American Activities, in its statement 
issued on the March of Treason, February 
19, 1951, and report on the Communist Peace 
Offensive April 1, 1951 (p. 51), cited the 
American Peace Crusade as an organization 
which the Communists estabilshed as a new 
instrument for their peace offensive in the 
United States and which was heralded by 
the Daily Worker with the usual bold head- 
lines reserved for projects in line with the 
Communist objectives. 

“Masses and Mainstream for February 1952 
(pp. 52-56) listed Earl B. Dickerson as co- 
author of an amici curiae brief to the Su- 
preme Court supporting an appeal for a re- 
hearing of its decision upholding the Smith 
Act, dated September 27, 1951. 

“According to the April 30, 1950, issue of 
the Worker (p. 15), Earl B. Dickerson was a 
sponsor of the Midcentury Conference for 
Peace, cited by the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities as a meeting held in Chicago, 
May 29 and 30, 1950, by the Committee for 
Peaceful Alternatives to the Atlantic Pact 
and as having been ‘aimed at assembling as 
many gullible persons as possible under Com- 
munist direction and turning them into a 
vast sounding board for Communist propa- 
ganda’ (report on Communist peace offensive, 
Apr. 1, 1951, p. 58). 

“Earl B. Dickerson was a sponsor of the 
National Committee To Defeat the Mundt 
Bill as shown by the pamphlet, Hey, Brother, 
There's a Law Against You (p. 2); a release 
of June 15, 1949 (p. 2), and a photostat of a 
letterhead dated May 5, 1950. He signed a 
statement of the organization according to 
the Daily Worker of April 3, 1950 (p. 4). 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, in its report on the National Committee 
To Defeat the Mundt Bill, December 7, 1950, 
cited the organization as ‘a registered lob- 
bying organization which has carried out 
the objectives of the Communist Party in its 
fight against antisubversive legislation.’ 

“Earl B. Dickerson signed a letter defending 
the 12 Communist leaders, as shown on a 
letterhead, dated January 7, 1949; he later 
signed a statement asking for the release of 
the Communist leaders, as shown in the Dally 
Worker of November 8, 1949 (p. 6). He 
signed a brief on behalf of the attorneys who 
represented the Communist leaders, as shown 
in the Daily Worker of November 2, 1949 
(P. 2); he signed a statement on behalf of 
the attorneys, as shown in the Daily Worker 
of December 7, 1949 (p. 5); he represented 
the attorneys who represented the 11 Com- 
munist leaders, according to the Daily Work- 
er of January 24, 1950 (p. 3).” 

“FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 
“Subject: Benjamin E. Mays, national board 
of directors, NAACP, 1954. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following 
information concerning the subject indi- 
vidual. This report should not be con- 
strued as representing the results of an in- 
vestigation by or findings of this committee. 
It should be noted that the individual is not 
necessarily a Communist, a Communist sym- 
pathizer, or a fellow traveler unless other- 
wise indicated. 

“The Daily Worker, March 4, 1948 (p. 2), 
named Benjamin E. Mays as one of the sign- 
ers of a letter in behalf of Communist de- 
portation cases, which was sponsored by the 
American Committee for Protection of For- 
eign Born. A letterhead of the group con- 
tained his name as one of the sponsors 
(letterhead December 11 and 12, 1948). 
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“The Attorney General of the United States 
cited the American Committee for Protection 
of Foreign Born as subversive and Commu- 
nist in letters furnished the Loyalty Review 
Board and released to the press by the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission June 1 and Sep- 
tember 21, 1948. The group was redesig- 
nated by the Attorney General April 29, 1953, 
pursuant to Executive Order No. 10450. 
The Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, in its report of March 29, 1944 (p. 
156), cited the committee as ‘one of the old- 
est auxiliaries of the Communist Party in the 
United States.“ 

“Benjamin E. Mays, president, Morehouse 
College, was a member of the initiating com- 
mittee for a Congress on Civil Rights which 
was held in Detroit, April 27 and 28, 1946. 
(See, Urgent Summons to a Congress on 
Civil Rights.) He was an honorary national 
chairman of the Civil Rights Congress, New 
York, as shown by an undated letterhead 
concerning a conference held October 11, 
1947. He signed a call for a national confer- 
ence of the Civil Rights Congress to be held 
in Chicago (Dally Worker, Oct. 21, 1947, p. 5). 

“The Civil Rights Congress was cited as 
subversive and Communist by the Attorney 
General in letters released December 4, 1947, 
and September 21, 1948. The group was re- 
designated pursuant to Executive Order No. 
10450. The Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, in its report of Septentber 2, 1947 
(pp. 2 and 19), cited the Civil Rights Con- 
gress as an organization formed in April 
1946 as a merger of two other Communist- 
front organizations (International Labor 
Defense and the National Federation for 
Constitutional Liberties); ‘dedicated not to 
the broader issues of civil liberties, but spe- 
cifically to the defense of Individual Com- 
munists and the Communist Party’ and 
‘controlled by individuals who are either 
members of the Communist Party or openly 
loyal to it.’ 

“Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, president, More- 
house College, Atlanta, Ga., signed a state- 
ment by the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship in praise of Wallace's open 
letter to Stalin, May 1948 (pamphiet, How 
To End the Cold War and Build the Peace, 
p. 9). A leaflet, End the Cold War—Get 
Together for Peace’ (December 1948), 
named Benjamin E. Mays as one of the 
signers of the Nationa! Council's appeal to 
the U.S. Government to end the cold war 
and arrange a conference with the Soviet 
Union. He was a member of the Sponsoring 
Committee of the National Council of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship, Committee on Educa- 
tion, as shown by a bulletin of the group, 
dated June 1945 (p. 22). 

“The National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship was cited as subversive and Com- 
munist by the Attorney General in letters 
released December 4, 1947, and September 21, 
1948. The group was redesignated pursuant 
to Executive Order No. 10450. The special 
Committee on Un-American Activities, in its 
report of March 29, 1944 (p. 156), cited the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship as ‘in recent months, the Communist 
Party's principal front for all things Rus- 
DD 

Pr. Mays signed an open letter sponsored 
by the National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties denouncing U.S. Attorney General 
Biddle’s charges against Harry Bridges (Daily 
Worker, July 19, 1942, p. 4); booklet, ‘Six 
Hundred Prominent Americans,’ p. 25). He 
also signed a statement sponsored by this 
organization hailing the War Department's 
order on commissions for the Communists, 
as shown by the Daily Worker, March 18, 
1945 (p. 2). 

“The National Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties was cited as subversive and 
Communist by the Attorney General in 
letters released December 4, 1947, and Sep- 
tember 21, 1948. The group was redesig- 
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nated pursuant to Executive Order No. 10450. 
The group was cited previously by the At- 
torney General as ‘part of what Lenin called 
the solar system of organizations, ostensibly 
having no connection with the Communist 
Party, by which Communists attempt to 
create sympathizers and supporters of their 
program’ (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, September 
24, 1942, p. 7687). The special committee, 
in its report of March 29, 1944 (p. 50), cited 
the federation as one of the viciously sub- 
versive organizations of the Communist 
Party, The Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, in its report on September 2, 1947 
(p. 3), cited the federation as among a maze 
of organizations which were spawned for 
the alleged purpose of defending civil liber- 
ties in general but actually intended to pro- 
tect Communist subversion from any pen- 
alties under the law. 

“Letterheads, dated June 12, 1947, and Au- 
gust 11, 1947, of the Southern Negro Youth 
Congress, list Dr. Mays as a member of the 
advisory board. A leaflet of the organization 
(exhibit 46, public hearings, July 22, 1947, 
Steele) also contained the name of Dr. Ben- 
jamin Mays, 

“The Southern Negro Youth Congress was 
cited as subversive and among the affiliates 
and committees of the Communist Party. 
U. S. A, which seeks td alter the form of 
government of the United States by un- 
constitutional means by the Attorney Gen- 
eral in a letter released December 4, 1947. 
The group was redesignated pursuant to 
Executive Order No. 10450. The special com- 
mittee in its report of January 3, 1940 (p. 9). 
cited the organization as a Communist front. 
The Committee on Un-American Activities, 
in its report of April 17, 1947 (p. 14), cited 
the Southern Negro Youth Congress as sur- 
reptitiously controlled by the Young Com- 
munist League. 

“The Daily Worker, April 27, 1947 (p. 24), 
reported that Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, Geor- 
gia, signed a statement against the ban on 
the Communist Party. He signed a state- 
ment against the North Atlantic Pact, ac- 
cording to the Daily Worker of June 28, 1949 
(p. 2). He spoke at a conference on ‘Jim 
Crow in the Nation’s Capital’ (Daily Worker, 
December 21, 1950, p. 8).” 


“OCTOBER 25, 1955. 
“Subject: A. T. Walden, national legal com- 
mittee, NAACP, 1961. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as repre- 
senting the results of an investigation by or 
findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

“The Daily Worker of October 7, 1952 (p. 
3), reported that A. T. Walden, Georgia, was 
to lead the National Lawyers Guild work- 
shop discussions at a national conference on 
civil rights, legislation, and discrimination, 
New York City, October 10, 11, and 12. 

“The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in ‘ts report of March 29, 1944 (p. 
149), cited the National Lawyers Guild as a 
Communist-front tion. The Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, in its re- 
port on the National Lawyers Guild, Septem- 
ber 17, 1950, cited the group as a Commu- 
nist front which is the foremost legal bul- 
wark of the Communist Party; its front or- 
ganizations and controlled unions and which 
since its inception has never failed to rally 
to the legal defense of the Communist Party 
and indiyidual members thereof, including 
known espionage agents. 

“A mimeographed letter addressed to the 
House of Representatives, May 12, 1948, in- 
cluded a list of signers opposing the Mundt 
anti-Communist bill. Austin T. Walden, 
Georgia, was one of those signers.” 
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“OCTOBER 25, 1955. 

“Subject: Arthur D. Shores, national legal 

committee, NAACP, 1961. 

“The public recordas, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual, 
This report should not be construed as repre- 
senting the results of an investigation by or 
findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

“According to letterheads of the Southern 
Negro Youth Congress, dated June 12 and 
August 11, 1947, Arthur D. Shores was a mem- 
ber of the advisory board of this organiza- 
tion. A page from an undated leaflet of the 
organization also listed Mr. Shores as a mem- 
ber of the advisory board. Arthur Shores, 
Negro attorney, was associated with Nesbitt 
Elmore in the defense of Senator Glen H. 
Taylor, of Idaho, who was fined $50 and 
ordered a 180-day suspended jail sentence 
for defying Birmingham's segregation laws 
at a meeting of the Southern Negro Youth 
Congress in Alabama (Daily Worker, May 6, 
1948, p. 4). 

_ “The Southern Negro Youth Congress was 
cited by the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities as ‘surreptitiously controlled! by the 
Young Communist ‘League (report 271, Apr. 
17, 1947, p. 14). The special Committee on 
Un-American Activities, in its report dated 
January 3, 1940, page 9, cited the Congress 
as a Communist front. The Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States cited the Southern 
Negro Youth Congress as subversive and 
among the affillates and committees of the 
Communist Party, United States of America, 
which seeks to alter the form of government 
of the United States by unconstitutional 
means (letter furnished the Loyalty Review 
Board, released to the press by the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Dec. 4, 
1947); the Attorney General redesignated 
the congress pursuant to Executive Order 
No. 10450 of April 27, 1953, and included it 
on the April 1, 1954, consolidated list of or- 
ganizations previously designated. 

“Arthur D. Shores, prominent Negro attor- 
ney, told the Dally Worker that ‘outlawing 
the Communist Party would “pave the way 
for a one-party dictatorship in this coun- 
try“ (Daily Worker, March 19, 1947, p. 5). 

“The Worker for December 14, 1947 (p. 8, 
southern edition), reported that Arthur 
Shores, identified as a leading Negro civil- 
rights lawyer, was assisting in the case of 
Mrs. Ruby Jackson Gainor, ‘outstanding 
Negro teacher fired by the Jefferson County 
Board of Education. * * * Mrs. Jackson is 
the leading petitioner in contempt-of-court 
proceedings against the board for its refusal 
to equalize salaries of Negro teachers in 
accord with a Federal court decree * . 
The article, which identified Mrs, Gainor as 
president of the Birmingham teachers’ local 
of the United Public Workers, also reported: 
The outcome of Mrs. Gainor’s case has be- 
come the keystone of the fight of all the 
Negro teachers in Jefferson County for equal 
pay. The United Public Workers nationally 
is supporting the fight * .“ 

It is noted that the United Public Workers 
of America was formed in 1946 by a merger of 
the State, County, and Municipal Workers 
of America and the United Federal Workers 
of America. Both of these unions were cited 
by the Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities in its report of March 29, 1944 
(pp. 18 and 19), as among the CIO unions 
in which the committee found Communist 
leadership strongly entrenched. 
gress of Industrial Organizations, by vote of 
the executive board, February 15, 1950, ex- 
pelled the United Public Workers of America, 
effective March 1, 1950, on charges of Com- 
munist domination (press release, 12th CIO 
convention, November 20-24, 1950) .” 
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OcTOBER 13, 1955. 
“Subject: Lloyd Garrison, chairman, national 
legal committee, NAACP, 1961. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual, 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the Individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or a 
fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

“Lloyd K. Garrison was a member of the 
National Committee of the International Ju- 
dicial Association according to a letterhead 
of the organization dated May 18, 1942, and 
the leaflet, “What is the I. J. A.?“ Lloyd K. 
Garrison, dean, University of Wisconsin Law 
School, commended the International Jurid- 
ical Association bulletin in that pamphlet. 

“The special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report dated March 29, 1944 
(p. 149), cited the International Juridical 
Association as a ‘Communist front and off- 
shoot of the International Labor Defense.’ 
The Committee on Un-American Activities, 
in its report on the National Lawyers Guild, 
September 17, 1950 (p. 12), cited the Inter- 
national Juridical Association as an organi- 
zation which ‘actively defended Communists 
and consistently followed the Communist 
Party line.’ 

“The Dally Worker for March 18, 1945 
(p. 2), and an undated leafiet, The only 
sound policy for a Democracy,’ listed Lloyd K. 
Garrison, National War Labor Board, as one 
of the signers of a statement sponsored by 
the National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties hailing the War Department order 
on commissions for the Communists. A 
photograph of Mr. Garrison is found in the 
Daily Worker reference. 

“The Attorney General of the United States 
cited the National Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties as subversive and Communist 
in letters to the Loyalty Review Board, re- 
leased December 4, 1947, and September 21, 
1948. The Attorney General redesignated the 
organization April 27, 1953, pursuant to Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 10450, and included it on 
the April 1, 1954, consolidated list of organi- 
zations previously designated. The organiza- 
tion was cited previously by the Attorney 
General as ‘part of what Lenin called the 
solar system of organizations, ostensibly hay- 
ing no connection with the Communist Party, 
by which Communists attempt to create 
sympathizers and supporters of their pro- 

* * > (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Sep- 
tember 24, 1942, p. 7687). The Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, in its re- 
port on March 29, 1944 (p. 50), cited the Na- 
tional Federation for Constitutional Liber- 
ties as ‘one of the viciously subversive or- 
ganizations of the Communist Party.’ The 
Committee on Un-American Activities, in its 
report of September 2, 1947 (p. 3), cited the 
National Federation for Constitutional Liber- 
ties as among a ‘maze of organizations’ 
which were ‘spawned for the alleged purpose 
of defending civil liberties in general but ac- 
tually intended to protect Communist sub- 
version from any penalties under the law.’ 

“Lloyd K. Garrison, Madison, Wis., former 
Chairman of NLRB, was listed as a member 
of the Committee on Legal Research and 
Legal Education of the National Lawyers 
Guild and his book was reviewed in the news- 
letter of the National Lawyers Guide, July 
1937 (pp. 2-3). Convention News, May 1941 
(pp. 3 and 4) published by the National 
Lawyers Guild for the fifth annual conven- 
tion, listed Lloyd K. Garrison as a member of 
the convention nominations committee of 
the fifth annual convention, Book-Cadillao 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich., May 29 to June 1, 1941. 

“The special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of March 29, 1944 
(p. 149), cited the National Lawyers Guild 
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as a Communist-front organization. The 
Committee on Un-American Activities, in its 
report on the National Lawyers Guild, Sep- 
tember 17, 1950, cited the organization as a 
Communist front which ‘is the foremost 
legal bulwark of the Communist Party, its 
front organizations, and controlled unions’ 
and which ‘since its inception has never 
falled to rally to the legal defense of the 
Communist Party and individual members 
thereof, including known espionage agents. 

“The pamphlet of the Second National 
Negro Congress, October 1937, listed Lloyd 
Garrison as one of those who sent greetings 
to the congress. 

“*The Communist-front movement in the 
United States among Negroes is known as 
the National Negro Congress. * * The of- 
ficers of the National Negro Congress are out- 
spoken Communist sympathizers, and a ma- 
jority of those on the executive board cre 
outright Communists’ (Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, report, January 
3, 1939, p. 81; also cited in reports, January 3, 
1940, p. 9; June 25, 1942, p. 20; and March 
29, 1944, p. 180). The Attorney General cited 
the National Negro Congress as subversive 
and Communist in letters released December 
4, 1947, and September 21, 1948; redesignated 
April 27, 1953, and included on the April 1, 
1954, consolidated list. The Attorney Gen- 
eral cited the organization previously as u 
Communist-front organization as shown by 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record of September 24, 
1942 (pp. 7687 and 7688) . 

“The Daily Worker for February 23, 1939 (p. 
3) reported that Lloyd Garrison spoke at a 
conference of the Wisconsin Conference on 
Social Legislation, Madison, Wis., February 
18, 1939. The Attorney General cited the 
Wisconsin Conference on Social Legislation 
as subversive and Communist in letters re- 
leased June 1 and September 21, 1948; re- 
designated April 27, 1953, and included on 
the April 1, 1954, consolidated list.” 

“OCTOBER 25, 1955. 
“Subject: Sidney A. Jones, national legal 
committee, NAACP, 1954. 3 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individ- 
ual. This report should not be construed 
as representing the results of an investiga- 
tion by or findings of this committee. It 
should be noted that the individual is not 
necessarily a Communist, a Communist sym- 
pathizer, or a fellow traveler unless other- 
wise indicated. 

“Sidney A. Jones, attorney, was an endorser 
of the National Negro Congress as shown 
on the call for National Negro Congress, in 
Chicago, II., February 14, 1936. 

“The Attorney General of the United States 
cited the National Negro Congress as bub- 
versive and Communist in letters to the 
Loyalty Review Board, released December 4, 
1947, and September 21, 1948; redesignated 
April 27, 1953, pursuant to Executive Order 
No. 10450, and included on the April 1, 
1954, consolidated list of organizations pre- 
viously designated. The organization was 
cited previously by the Attorney General 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, September 24, 1942, 
pp. 7687-7688). The special Committee on 
Un-American Activities, in its report of Jan- 
uary 3, 1939 (p. 81), cited the National Negro 
Congress as “The Communist-front move- 
ment in the United States among Ne- 
groes. 

“It was reported in the Daily People's 
World of December 2, 1947 (p. 4), that Sidney 
A. Jones, Jr., was vice president of the Chi- 
cago Chapter of the National Lawyers Guild, 
and was further identified as being asso- 
ciated with the National Association for Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, Urban League, 
Chicago. Mr. Jones was shown as an execu- 
tive board member of the National Lawyers 
Guild from Chicago as of December 1949 and 
May 1950 in the Committee on Un-American 
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Activities report on the National Lawyers 
Guild, September 17, 1950 (pp. 18-19). 

“The 6 Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of March 29, 1944 
(p. 149), cited the National Lawyers Guild 
as a Communist-front organization. The 
Committee on Un-American Activities, in 
its report on the National Lawyers Guild, 
September 17, 1950, cited the group as a 
Communist front which ‘is the foremost 
legal bulwark of the Communist Party, its 
front organizations, and controlled unions’ 
and which ‘since its inception has never 
failed to rally to the legal defense of the 
Communist Party and individual members 
thereof, including known espionage agents.’ 

“The Daily Worker of April 3, 1950 (p. 4), 
listed Sidney A. Jones, attorney, Chicago, II., 
as one who signed a statement of the Na- 
tional Committee To Defeat the Mundt Bill. 
A photostat of a letterhead of the National 
Committee To Defeat the Mundt Bill (Chi- 
cago chapter), dated May 5, 1950, listed Sid- 
ney A. Jones as a Chicago sponsor of the 
organization. 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, in its report on the National Commit- 
tee to Defeat the Mundt Bill, December 7, 
1950, cited the organizution as ‘a registered 
lobbying organization which has carried out 
the objectives of the Communist Party in 
its fight against antisubversive legislation.’ 

“Sidney Jones, vice president of the Na- 
tional Association for Advancement of Col- 
ored People, sent greetings to Paul Robeson 
according to the Daily Worker of April 29. 
1947 (p. 12). He signed Labor Day greetings 
to the Daily People's World, which appeared 
in the August 29, 1947 (p. 4), issue of that 
paper; signed statement by Negro Ameri- 
cans, in behalf of arrested Communist lead- 
ers (the Worker of August 29, 1948, p. 
11); and he signed a statement on release 
of Communist leaders, and was Identified 
us a Negro attorney in Chicago as noted 
in the Daily Worker of November 8, 1949 
(p. 6). 

“The Daily Worker of December 25, 1952 
(p. 8), listed Sidney Jones, attorney, Chi- 
cago, as a signer of an open letter to Presi- 
dent Truman asking clemency for the Rosen- 
bergs.” 

“OCTOBER 25, 1955. 
“Subject: W. Robert Ming. Jr, national legal 
committee, NAACP, 1954. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual, 
This report should not be construed as repre- 
senting the results of an investigation by or 
findings of this committee. It should be 
noted thnt the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise Indicated. 

“An election campaign letter of the Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild, dated May 18, 1940, 
listed Robert W. Ming, Jr., as the candidate 
for delegate to the national convention, 
Washington, D.C., chapter, Robert Ming, 
Jr., Washington, DC, was a member of the 
convention nominations committee, fifth 
annual conyention of the National Lawyers 
Guild, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich., 
May 29 to June 1, 1941. 

“The special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of March 29, 1944 
(p. 149), cited the National Lawyers Gulld 
as a Communist-front organization. The 
Committee on Un-American Activities, In its 
report on the National Lawyers Guild, Sep- 
tember 17, 1950, cited the organization as a 
Communist front which ‘is the foremost 
legal bulwark of the Communist Party, its 
front organizations and controlled unions’ 
and which ‘since its Inception has never 
failed to rally to the legal defense of the 
Communist Party and individual members 
thereof, including known espionage agents.“ 

A 1941 membership list of the Washing- 
ton Book Shop listed Robert W. Ming, Jr., 
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Howard University, Washington, D.C., as a 
member. 

“The Attorney General of the United 
States cited the Washington Book Shop As- 
sociation as subversive and Communist in 
letters to the Loyalty Review Board, released 
December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948; 
redesignated April 27, 1953, pursuant to Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 10450, and included on 
the April 1, 1954, consolidated list of organ- 
izations previously cited. The organization 
was cited previously by the Attorney Gen- 
eral as a Communist-front (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, September 24, 1942, p. 7688). The 
special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, in its report of March 29, 1944 (p. 
150), cited the Washington Book Shop As- 
sociation as a Communist-front organizu- 
tion.” 

"OCTOBER 25, 1955, 
“Subject: Arthur J. Mandell. national legul 
committee, NAACP, 1954. 

The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following 
information concerning the subject individ- 
ual. This report should not be construed as 
representing the results of an investigation 
by or findings of this committee . It should 
be noted that the individual is not neces- 
sarily a Communist, a Communist sympa- 
thizer, or a fellow trayeler unless otherwise 
indicated, 

The News Letter of the National Lawyers 
Guild, July 1937 (p. 2), named Arthur Man- 
dell, Houston, Tex., as a member of the 
Guild's committee on American citizenship, 
immigration, and naturalization: and a copy 
of the 1939 membership list of the National 
Lawyers Guild, made available to the special 
Committee on Un-American Activities by the 
organization, contained the name of Arthur 
Mandel, Shell Building, Houston, Tex. 

“The National Lawyers Guild was cited asa 
Communist front by the special Committee 
on Un-American Activities (report, Mar. 29, 
1944, p. 149); and it was the subject of a 
separate report by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities (H. Rept. No. 3123, 
Sept. 21, 1950), wherein it was cited as 
a Communist front which is the foremost 
legal bulwark of the Communist Party, its 
front organizations, and controlled unions’ 
and which ‘since its inception has never 
failed to rally to the legal defense of the 
Communist Party and individual members 
thereof, including known espionage agents.’ 

“Arthur J. Mandell, attorney, Houston, 
Tex., was shown in the Call to the First Con- 
gress of the Mexican and Spanish American 
Peoples of the United States, March 24-26, 
1939, Albuquerque, N. Mex., as one of the 
signers of that Call. The Congress of the 
Mexican and Spanish American Peoples * * * 
was cited as a Communist front by the spe- 
ctal Committee on Un-American Activities 
(report, Mar. 29, 1944, p. 120). 

“A leaflet, attached to an undated letter- 
head of the National Federation for Consti- 
tutional Liberties, named Arthur J. Mandell, 
attorney, Houston, Tex., as a signer of the 
organization's January 1943 message to the 
House of Representatives. The National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties has 
been cited as being subversive and Commu- 
nist (Attorney General letters released 
December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948: 
also redesignated by the Attorney General 
pursuant to Executive Order 10450, see con- 
solidated list, April 1, 1954); as ‘part of what 
Lenin called the solar system of organiza- 
tions, ostensibly having no connection with 
the Communist Party, by which Communists 
attempt to create sympathizers and support- 
ers of their program! (Attorney General, 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Sept. 24, 1942, p. 
7687); as ‘one of the viciously subversive or- 
ganizations of the Communist Party’ (special 
Committee on Un-American Activities, re- 
port, Mar. 29, 1944, p. 50: also cited in re- 
ports, June 25, 1942, and Jan. 2, 1943) ; and 
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as being among a ‘maze of organizations’ 
which were ‘spawned for the alleged purpose 
of defending civil Uberties in general but 
actually intended to protect Communist sub- 
version from any penalties under the law’ 
(Committee on Un-Americun Activities. re- 
port, Sept. 2, 1947, p. 3). À 

“Arthur Mandell was a member of the res- 
olutions committee at the Congress on Civil 
Rights in Detroit, Mich., April 27-28, 1946, 
as shown by a mimeographed release issued 
by the congress; and Arthur J. Madel, 
Houston, was listed as a sponsor of the Nu- 
tional Conference of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress in Chicago, November 21-23, 1947, in 
the printed program, Let Freedom Ring. The 
Civil Rights Congress has been cited as a 
subyersiye and Communist organization by 
the Attorney General (letters released De- 
cember 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948; also 
redesignated, see consolidated list, April 1, 
1954; and, as an organization formed in 
April 1946 by merger of two other Commu- 
nist-front organizations (International Labor 
Defense and the National Federation for Con- 
stitutional Liberties). ‘dedicated not to the 
broader issues of civil liberties, but specif- 
ically to the defense of individual Commu- 
nists and the Communist Party.“ and con- 
trolled by individuals who are either mem- 
bers of the Communist Party or opetily loyal 
to it“ (Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, House Report No, 1115, Sept. 2. 1947, pp. 
2 and 19).” 


“OCTOBER 26. 1955. 


“Subject: Robert W. Kenny, national legu! 
committee, NAACP, 1961 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individ- 
ual, This report should not be construed 
as representing the results of an investiga- 
tion by or findings of this committee. It 
should be noted that the Individual is not 
necessarily a Communist, a Communist 
sympathizer, or a fellow traveler unless 
otherwise indicated. 

Reference to Robert W. Kenny is found in 
the appendix to this committee's public 
hearings regarding communism in the 
United States Government, part 2, Septem- 
ber 1950 (pp. 2991-2992), as follows: 

"Robert W. Kenny: Kenny, attorney gen- 
eral of State of California during the years 
1943-47 and president of the National 
Lawyers Guild during the years 1940-48, has 
been associated with the defense of a num- 
ber of Communist cases. He was also one 
of the attorneys for the Hollywood 10. He 
sent greetings to the Biennial National 
Conference of the International Labor De- 
fense held April 4-6, 1941; this organiza- 
tion was cited by the former Attorney Gen- 
eral Francis Biddle as the legal arm of the 
Communist Party.’ 


The American Committee for Protection 
of Foreign Born has specialized in the legal 
defense of foreign-born Communists such 
as Gerhard Eisler. Kenny was a sponsor 
of its national conference held in Ohio on 
October 25-26, 1947, and again in 1950. He 
spoke in behalf of Communists held for de- 

tion, according to the Daily People's 
World, Communist publication, dated March 
8, 1948. 

On repeated occasions, Mr. Kenny has 
attacked the trial of the 11 Communist 
leaders convicted for teaching and advocat- 
ing the overthrow of the Government of 
the United States by force and violence, 
particularly as reported by the Daily Peo- 
ple’s World of July 22, 1948, and the Worker 
of October 30, 1949. 

He signed a statement in behalf of ar- 
rested leaders of the Communist Party of 
Los Angeles, according to the Daily Worker 
of October 19, 1949, and the Daily People’s 
World of November 7, 1949. Statements op- 
posing the outlawing or restricting of the 
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Communist Party have been signed by Rob- 
ert W. Kenny and have appeared frequently 
in the Communist press, Mr. Kenny has op- 
posed Government loyalty procedures on var- 
lous occasions. 

“On the eve of the 1947 May Day celebra- 
tion, Pravda, the official newspaper of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, hailed 
Robert W. Kenny as a “friend of the Soviet 
Union in the United States.“ Another Com- 
munist government, namely that of China, 
selected Mr. Kenny to defend its legal inter- 
ests, according to the Daily People’s World 
of April 26, 1950 (p. 4). 

„Robert W. Kenny has a number of afilia- 
tions and associations with Communist- 
front organizations. These include the 
American Youth for Democracy (formerly 
known as the Young Communist League), 
the National Committee To Win the Peace, 
of which he was vice chairman, Civil Rights 
Congress, Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee, American Committee for Yugoslav 
Relief, Hollywood League for Democratic Ac- 
tion, California Labor School, Lawyers Com- 
mittee on American Relations With Spain, 
Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern 
Policy, and the American Slav Congress.’ 

“Subsequent to this committee’s release 
which contained the above reference to Rob- 
ert W. Kenny, he had served as counsel for 
66 witnesses before this committee.” 


“OCTOBER 25, 1955. 


“Subject: Milton R. Konvitz, national legal 
committee, NAACP, 1961. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as repre- 
senting the results of an investigation by or 
findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

A membership list of the National Lawyers 
Guild contains the name of Milton Konvitz, 
744 Broad Street, Newark, N, J, (List in 
committee files.) The National Lawyers 
Gulld was cited as a Communist-front orga- 
nization by the special Committee on Un- 
American Activities (report, Mar. 29, 1944, 
p. 149). The organization was cited as a 
Communist front which ‘is the foremost 
legal bulwark of the Communist Party, its 
front organizations, and controlled unions’ 
and which ‘since its inception has never 
failed to rally to the legal defense of the 
Communist Party and individual members 
thereof, including known espionage agents’ 
(Committee on Un-American Activities, re- 
port on the National Lawyers Guild, Sept. 
21, 1950) .” 

. “OCTOBER 25, 1955. 
"Subject: Loren Miller, national vice presi- 
dent and national legal committee, 
NAACP, 1961. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as repre- 
senting the results of an investigation by or 
findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

“One Loren Miller, 837 East 24th Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif., was a signer of Communist 
Party election petition No. 120 in California 
in 1932. 

“An article entitled ‘Why I Will Vote 
“Red” written by Loren Miller appeared in 
the Daily Worker of July 11, 1932 (p. 4). In 
a note which accompanies this article, the 
following information is given concerning 
the author: ‘Loren Miller, until recently city 
editor of the California Eagle, Los Angeles, 
Calif., largest and oldest of western Negro 
newspapers, is now en route to the Soviet 
Union.’ Excerpts from this article follow: 
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“I regret very much that I will not be pres- 
ent to take an active part in the 
that Negroes must wage to pile up a huge 
vote for William Z. Foster and James W. 
Ford, Communist candidates for President 
and Vice President. 

Ka * * ‘Le * 

“It must be evident to anybody who thinks 
through the things about which I have been 
talking that the Communist Party is our 
party. It is fighting our fights, warring 
against our enemies, struggling for our wel- 
fare. Commonsense dictates that we should 
support our party with every means at 
hand.” 

Loren Miller wrote an article for the Daily 
Worker while he was traveling in the Soviet 
Union with a group of Negro writers, workers, 
etc., observing conditions. This article con- 
cerned the equality of races in the Soviet 
Union and appeared in the Daily Worker of 
September 24, 1932 (p. 4). Mr. Miller com- 
pared racial equality in the Soviet Union 
and the United States, stated that the Com- 
munist in the United States was the 
only political party which promised equality, 
and concluded as follows: 

Only the Communists with their 
straightforward platform on relief for the 
por (sic) farmers and workers, their demand 
for self-determination for Negroes in the 
Black Belt, and with a Negro, James W. Ford, 
as nominee for the Vice Presidency deserve 
the vote of the Negroes of the United States. 
It is for these reasons that I wish to renew 
my plea to Negroes everywhere in the United 
States to vote Communist.’ 

“The Daily Worker of January 26, 1948 
(p. 10), reported that Loren Miller, attorney, 
Los Angeles, defended Claudia Jones, Com- 
munist. He signed a statement opposing 
the Mundt anti-Communist bill as shown by 
the Dally People's World of May 12, 1948 
(p. 3). According to the Daily People's 
World of July 22, 1948 (p. 3), Loren Miller, 
attorney, Los Angeles, attacked the arrest 
of the Communist Party leaders. 

“In the Daily Worker of December 24, 1931 
(p. 3), Loren Miller was named as a reporter 
for the Worker. Reference to Loren Miller 
as a reporter for the Worker appeared in the 
Daily Worker of December 21, 1935 (p. 3). 
Loren Miller has been a contributor to the 
Daily Worker as shown in the issue of May 
4, 1938 (p. 7), as well as the two Issues 
already cited. 

“The Worker is the Sunday edition of the 
Dally Worker, which was cited as ‘official 
Communist Party, U.S.A., organ’ by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities in re- 
port 1920, dated May 11, 1948. The publica- 
tion was cited as ‘chief journalistic mouth- 
piece of the Communist Party’ by the spe- 
cial Committee on Un-American Activities 
in report 1311 of March 29, 1944; it had pre- 
viously been cited as a Communist publica- 
tion in reports of the special Committee on 
Un-American Activities, dated January 3, 
1939, January 3, 1940, January 3, 1941, and 
June 25, 1942. 

“Loren Miller was named as editor of New 
Masses in the issue of August 20, 1935 (p. 
5), and as associate editor in the issue of 
January 14, 1936 (p. 5). He was shown as 
contributing editor in the following issues 
of New Masses: June 2, 1936 (p. 5), January 
5, 1937 (p. 22), May 11, 1937 (p. 9), Septem- 
ber 7, 1937 (p. 9), January 11, 1938 (p. 9), 
and September 20, 1938 (p. 14). He was a 
contributor to New Masses, as shown in the 
issue of August 20, 1935 (p. 26), and was 
named as a contributor to New Masses in the 
Dally Worker of April 3, 1963 (p. 3). 

“New Masses was cited as a ‘Communist 
periodical’ by the Attorney General of the 
United States (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sep- 
tember 24, 1942, p. 7688). It was cited as a 
‘national circulated weekly journal of the 
Communist Party’ by the special Committee 
on Un-American Activities in report 1311 of 
March 29, 1944. New Masses had been cited 
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previously as a Communist publication in 
reports of the special Committee on Un- 
American Activities, dated January 3, 1939, 
and June 25, 1942. 

“As shown by an undated letterhead of 
Book Union, Inc., Loren Miller was a mem- 
ber of its advisory council, The special 
Committee on Un-American Activities, in 
report 1311 of March 29, 1944, cited Book 
Union as ‘distributors of Communist 
literature.’ 

“According to a letterhead of August 24, 
1939, Loren Miller was a member of the 
Harry Bridges defense committee, southern 
division. 

“In report 1311 of the special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, dated March 29, 
1944, the Harry Bridges defense committee 
was cited as one of the Communist fronts 
formed to oppose deportation of Harry 
Bridges, Communist Party member and 
leader of the San Francisco general strike 
of 1934 which was planned by the Commu- 
nist Party. 

“As shown in the Call for the National 
Negro Congress held in Chicago, IIL, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1936, Loren Miller, Los Angeles, 
Calif., was one of the endorsers of the Na- 
tional Negro Congress. 

From the record of its activities and the 
composition of its (National Negro Congress) 
governing bodies, there can be little doubt 
that it has served as what James W. Ford, 
Communist vice presidential candidate 
elected to the executive committee in 1937, 
predicted: An important sector of the demo- 
cratic front,” sponsored and supported by 
the Communist Party’ (Attorney General, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, September 24, 1942, 
pp. 7687-7688). The National Negro Con- 
gress was cited as a Communist front in re- 
ports of the special Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, dated January 3, 1939, Janu- 
ary 3, 1940, June 25, 1942, and March 29, 
1944. The Attorney General cited the group 
as subversive and Communist in letters re- 
leased December 4, 1947, and September 21, 
1948; redesignated April 27, 1953, and in- 
cluded on the April 1, 1954, consolidated 
list. 

“Loren Miller, author, was a signer of the 
open letter to American liberals, as shown 
in Soviet Russia Today, issue of March 1937 
(pp. 14-15). 

In March 1937 a group of well-known 
Communists and Communist collaborators 
published an open leter bearing the title 
given above. The letter was a defense of 
the Moscow purge trials’ (report of the spe- 
cial Committee on Un-American Activities, 
June 25, 1942). 

“As shown in the proceedings ot the Second 
United States Congress Against War and 
Fascism, held in Chicago, DL, September 28, 
29, 30, 1934, under auspices of the American 
League Against War and Fascism, the report 
of the publications committee was presented 
by Loren Miller. (See public hearings, ap- 
pendix, vol. 10, p, 22.) 

The American League Against War and 
Fascism was formally organized at the First 
United States Congress Against War and 
Fascism held in New York City, September 
29 to October 1, 1933. * * * The program of 
the first congress called for the end of the 
Roosevelt policies of imperialism and for 
the support of the peace policies of the So- 
viet Union, for opposition to all attempts to 
weaken the Soviet Union, * * * Subsequent 
congresses in 1934 and 1936 reflected the 
same program’ (Attorney General, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, September 24, 1942, p. 7683). 

“The American League Against War and 
Fascism was ‘established in the United 
States in an effort to create public senti- 
ment on behalf of a foreign policy adapted 
to the interests of the Soviet Union’ (At- 
torney General, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Sep- 
tember 24, 1942, p. 7683). The Attorney 
General cited the American League Against 
War and Fascism as subversive and Commu- 
nist In letters to the Loyalty Review Board, 
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released December 4, 1947, and September 
21, 1948; redesignated April 27, 1953, and in- 
cluded on the April 1, 1954, consolidated list 
of organizations previously designated. The 
organization was cited by the special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities as a Com- 
munist front in reports of the special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, dated 
January 3, 1939, January 3, 1840, June 25, 
1942, and March 29, 1944. 

“In connection with the testimony of Har- 
per L. Knowles and Ray E. Nimmo before 
the special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities on October 25, 1938, a brief releating 
to activities of the Communist Party among 
professional groups was presented and in- 
corporated in the record. In this brief Loren 
Miller is described as ‘contributing editor 
to New Masses and a member of the Com- 
munist Party’ (public hearings, p. 1997). 
According to this same source, he was a 
participant in the Western Writers Congress, 
cited as a Communist front by the special 
Committee on Un-American Activities in re- 
port 1311 of March 29, 1944. 

“A pamphlet, ‘Equality, Land and Free- 
dom’ published by the League of Struggle 
tor Negro Rights, December 1934 (p. 44), 
listed Loren Miller as a member of the na- 
tional council of that organization. 

“The special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of January 3, 1939 
(p. 81), cited the League of Struggle for 
Negro Rights as follows: The Communist- 
front movement in the United States among 
Negroes is known as the National Negro 
Congress. Practically the same group of 
leaders directing this directed the League of 
Struggle for Negro Rights, which was, until 
2 years ago, the name of the Communist 
front for Negroes. The name was later 
changed * * * in 1936 to the National Ne- 
fro Congress." 

“Tt was reported in the Daily People’s 
World of September 28, 1950 (p. 5) that 
Loren Miller was one of a group of Los An- 
geles lawyers who signed a brief against a 
Communist registration ordinance. The 
brief was presented in connection with the 
case of Henry Steinberg, county legislative 
director of the Communist Party, who was 
charged with failing to register with the 
sheriff's office in accordance with provisions 
of the ordinance. Reference to Loren Miller 
as one of the attorneys who signed a brief 
charging Los Angeles County's Communist 
registration. ordinance with being ‘basically 
unconstitutional’ also appeared in the Daily 
People’s World of October 9, 1950 (p.3). The 
brief was filed in connection with a hearing 
on a demurrer against the ordinance filed by 
attorneys for Gus Brown, Furniture Workers 
Local 576 business agent. 

“The Daily People’s World of May 17, 1950 
(p. 3), listed Loren Miller as one who signed 
a statement against the loyalty oath.” 


“OCTOBER 26, 1955. 
“Subject: Morris L. Ernst, national legal 
committee, NAACP, 1961. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual, 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
Tesenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
& fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

“In testimony of Walter S. Steele before 
the Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, August 15, 1938, Morris Ernst was 
named as a member of the board of the 
American Fund for Public Service (public 
hearings, p. 388). The following issues of 
New Masses named Morris L. Ernst as treas- 
urer of the American Fund for Public Sery- 
ice, November 1930 (p. 19), November 1931 
(p. 31), and January 2, 1934 (p.2). He was 
named as treasurer and a member of the 
board of directors of the American Fund for 
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Public Service on a letterhead (photostat 
dated September 8, 1930). 

“The “American Fund for Public Service 
(Garland Fund) was ‘established in 
1922 * * * it was a major source for the 
financing of Communist Party enterprise’ 
such as the Daily Worker and New Masses, 
official Communist publications, Federated 
Press, Russian Reconstruction Farms, and 
International Labor Defense. William Z. 
Foster, present chairman, Communist Party, 
and Scott Nearing, a leading writer for the 
party, served on the board of directors of the 
fund (special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, report of March 29, 1944, pp. 75 
and 76). 

“A letterhead of the American League for 
Peace and Democracy (a photostat dated 
April 6, 1939) carried the name of Morris L. 
Ernst as a member of the lawyer’s committee 
of the league. The American League for 
Peace and Democracy was cited as subversive 
and Communist by the United States Attor- 
ney General in letters furnished the Loyalty 
Review Board and released to the press by 
the United States Civll Service Commission, 
June 1 and September 21, 1948; redesignated 
April 27, 1953, pursuant to Executive Order 
No. 10450, and included on the April 1, 1954, 
consolidated list of organizations previously 
designated. It was established in the United 
States In 1937 as successor to the American 
League Against War and Fascism ‘in an effort 
to create public sentiment on behalf of a 
foreign policy adapted to the Interests of the 
Soviet Union.’ (Attorney General of the 
United States, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sep- 
tember 24, 1942, pp. 7683 and 7684.) The 
special Committee on Un-American Activities 
cited the league as ‘the largest of the Com- 
munist front movements in the United 
States’ (report of January 3, 1939). 

“The Daily Worker of February 19, 1937 
(p. 4), reported that Morris Ernst spoke 
at a meeting of the American Youth Con- 
gress in Washington, D.C. The American 
Youth Congress was cited as subversive and 
Communist by the United States Attorney 
General (press releases of December 4, 1947, 
and September 21, 1948; redesignated April 
27, 1953, and included on the April 1, 1954, 
consolidated list). The Attorney General 
cited the organization as ‘originated in 1934 
and has been controlled by Communists and 
manipulated by them to influence the 
thought of American youth’ (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, September 24, 1942, p. 7685). The 
special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities cited the American Youth Congress 
as ‘one of the principal fronts of the Com- 
munist Party’ (report of June 25, 1942, p. 
16). 

“Mr. Ernst spoke at a meeting of the 
League of American Writers in New York 
City, as was revealed by the Dally Workers of 
December 5, 1936 (p. 5). He spoke for the 
League for Mutual Aid on ‘Dethroning the 
Supreme Court,’ February 1, 1937, as shown 
in New Masses of January 26, 1937 (p. 37). 

“The League of American Writers was cited 
as subversive and Communist by the At- 
torney General (press releases of June 1 and 
September 21, 1948) and was redesignated 
pursuant to Executive Order 10450, April 27, 
1953; and included on the April 1, 1954, 
consolidated list of organizations previously 
designated. The League of American Writ- 
ers previously had been cited as a Commu- 
nist front by the Attorney General and by 
the special committee. (CONGRESSIONAL Rec- 
orp, September 24, 1942, pp. 7685 and 7686; 
and reports of January 3, 1940, June 25, 1942 
and March 29, 1944, respectively.) The spe- 
cial committee cited the League for Mutual 
Aid as a Communist enterprise (report of 
March 29, 1944, p. 76). 

“Morris L. Ernst was named on a letter- 
head of the Medical Bureau and North 
American Committee To Aid Spanish De- 
mocracy, dated July 6, 1938, as a member 
of the lawyers’ committee of that orga- 
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nization. In 1937-38, the Communist Party 
threw itself wholeheartedly into the cam- 
paign for the support of the Spanish Loy- 
alist cause, recruiting men and organizing 
multifarious so-called relief organizations’ 
such as the Medical Bureau and North Amer- 
ican Committee To Aid Spanish Democracy 
(report of the special committee dated 
March 29, 1944, p. 82). 

“Morris L. Ernst, identified as treaturer, 
American Fund for Public Service, was 
shown as a stockholder of New Masses on a 
photostatic copy of the statement of owner- 
ship of that publication, dated October 1, 
1930. New Masses was cited as a ‘Commu- 
nist periodical’ by the Attorney General 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, September 24, 1942, 
p. 7688) and as the ‘nationally circulated 
weekly journal of the Communist Party’ by 
the special committee (report of March 29, 
1944, pp. 48 and 75). 

“The Nonpartisan Committee for the Re- 
election of Vito Marcantonio was cited as a 
Communist front by the special committee in 
the report of March 29, 1944 (p. 122). Mr. 
Ernst was chairman of the Nonpartisan Com- 
mittee for the Reelection of Vito Marcan- 
tonio, as was shown on a letterhead of the 
organization dated October 3, 1936. 

“A newsletter of the National Lawyers 
Guild, dated July 1937 (p. 2), listed Mr. 
Ernst, of New York City, as chairman of the 
guild's committee on the relation of govern- 
ment to business. The Daily Worker of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1939 (p. 2), reported that he spoke 
at a meeting of the National Lawyers Gulld; 
a letterhead of the guild, dated May 28, 
1940, named Mr. Ernst as director ex-officio 
of that group; a membership lst (1939) of 
the guild, on file with this committee, con- 
tains the name of Morris L. Ernst, 285 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 

“On September 17, 1950, the Committee on 
Un-American Activities released a report on 
the National Lawyers Guild in which it was 
cited as a Communist front and the ‘fore- 
most legal bulwark of the Communist Party, 
its front organizations, and controlled un- 
ons.“ An earlier report of the special com- 
mittee (report of Mar. 29, 1944, p. 149) 
cited the guild as a Communist front. 

“An editorial in the Daily Worker of De- 
cember 10, 1947 (p. 9), criticized Morris Ernst 
for his proposed legislation to register front 
organizations. Morris L. Ernest, of New York 
City, testified voluntarily before the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, February 
11. 1948, regarding legislation before the 
committee which would seek to curb or out- 
law the Communist Party. He stated, in 
part, as follows: 

Mr. Kersten. Would you say we would 
have to have the freedom of expression on 
the parts of teachers in our schools, profes- 
sors in our universities, the freedom of ex- 
pression to the extent that the president of 
this particular institution could, if he wants 
to, permit his teachers to teach to the stu- 
dents, for example, the tenets of commu- 
nism? 

Mr. Ernst. Well, may I state my position 
on that? I have got to cut down under- 
neath it a bit. 


“I think the Communists or the Klan have 
a right to elect the Government of the 
United States. Not having elected the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, I take it to be 
the mandate of the people to the officials 
elected to make sure that neither Klan nor 
Communist policy is infiltrated or injected 
into the Government. 

“Under those circumstances, it seems to 
me I would say that no klansman should be 
in the Bureau of Education of the United 
States Government even though on an open 
debate an and election with nightshirts off, 
they may elect the Government, that's what 
we are gambling on. 

Now, I have got faith that they are not 
going to elect the Government, if they take 
their shirts off, 
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Mr. Kersten. The question is, however, 
do you think a university president has the 
right or teachers have the right in that uni- 
versity, if they wish to exercise it, to teach 
the student the tenets of communism? 


. . * . * 


Mr. Ernst. I should say that if it is an 
avowed Communist or a teacher said this is 
what communism is, I would like to see that 
taught in the schools without nightshirts, 
yes. I would like to see it taught. 

“Now that doesn't mean that I am at all 
in favor of a school being sneaked upon, as 
our schools were in New York by Communists 
sneaking their perfidious stuff underground. 
I am not afraid of the thesis of communism 
aboveboard, not at all. Americans will beat 
down at every point. We are not afraid 
of them at all, haven't got the least fear of 
that crowd, and they are not all crackpots. 
They are fanatics, maybe, but not crackpots, 
but I have great fear of any secret group for 
this reason, 

p to now the problem of America has 
been the on of minorities against 
majorities, oppression by majority or minor- 
ity. From now on in, I suggest our problem 
is reversed, because a tightly regimented con- 
trolled minority in a labor union, in any 
place in life with the complexities of modern 
life can oppress a majority, and that is what 
the Communists are doing to the decent part 
of the American labor movement today.’ 
(Public hearings, pp. 291, 292.) 

“Reference to Mr. Ernst was made by Maj. 
Gen. Charles Willoughby, a witness during 
public hearings before this committee, Au- 
gust 22, 1951, as follows: 

Without going into details which are in 
this file, the International Red Aid, Soviet- 
Comintern sponsored, becomes the Inter- 
national Labor Defense, and the American 
Labor Defense becomes the Civil Rights Con- 
gress. And, incidentally, again Weiss, as an 
organizer, develops other agencies, such as 
the American Committee for the Defense of 
the Foreign Born, and several other organiza- 
tions, all of which have been analyzed and 
commented on adversely by Mr. Morris Ernst, 
a reputable New York lawyer, who resented, 
apparently, ever having been mixed up with 
this group.’ (American Aspects of Richard 
Sorge Spy Case, p. 1188.) 


“FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 
“Subject: Z. Alexander Looby, national board 
of directors, national legal committee, 
NAACP, 1961. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

“A 1939 membership list of the National 
Lawyers Guild, on file with this committee, 
contains the name of Alexander Looby, 419 
Fourth Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 

“The special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of March 23, 1944 
(p. 149), cited the National Lawyers Guild 
as a Communist-front organization. The 
Committee on Un-American Activities, in its 
report on the National Lawyers Guild, Sep- 
tember 17, 1950, cited the organization as a 
Communist front which ‘is the foremost 
legal bulwark of the Communist Party, its 
front organizations, and controlled unions,’ 
and which ‘since its inception has never 
failed to rally to the legal defense of the 
Communist Party and individual members 
thereof, including known espionage agents.“ 

“The Daily People's World of April 25, 1948 
(p. 11), reported that Alexander Looby, at- 
torney, Nashville, Tenn., had spoken before 
the Southern Negro Youth Congress. The 
Worker of May 16, 1948 (p. 2), discl 
that Z. Alexander Looby, attorney, Nashville, 
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Shee had spoken before the same organi- 
zation. . 

“The Attorney General of the United Sta’ 
cited the Southern Negro Youth Congress as 
subversive and among the affiliates and com- 
mittees of the Communist Party, US.A., 
which seeks to alter the form of govern- 
ment of the United States by unconstitu- 
tional means (letter to Loyalty Review 
Board, released December 4, 1947). The At- 
torney General redesignated the group April 
27, 1953, pursuant to Executive Order No. 
10450, and included it on the April 1, 1954, 
consolidated list of organizations previously 
designated. The special Committee on Un- 
American Activities, in its report of January 
8, 1940 (p. 9), cited the Southern Negro 
Youth Congress as a Communist-front orga- 
nization. The Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of April 17, 1947 (p. 
14), cited the organization as ‘surrepti- 
tiously controlled’ by the Young Communist 
League.” 

“OCTOBER 25, 1955. 
“Subject: Karl N. Liewellyn, national legal 
committee, NAACP, 1954. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should 
be noted that the individual is not neces- 
sarily a Communist, a Communist sympa- 
thizer, or a fellow traveler unless otherwise 
indicated. 

“Prof. K. N. Llewellyn, Columbia Law 
School, spoke at a conference of the Greater 
New York Emergency Conference on Inalien- 
able Rights as shown by the program, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1940. 

“The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of March 29, 1944 
(pp. 96 and 129), cited the Greater New York 
Emergency Conference on Inalienable Rights 
as a Communist front which was succeeded 
by the National Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties. The Committee on Un- 
American Activities, in its report of Sep- 
tember 2, 1947 (p. 3), cited the Greater New 
York Emergency Conference on Inalienable 
Rights as among 4 ‘maze of organizations’ 
which were ‘spawned for the alleged pur- 
pose of defending civil liberties in general 
but actually intended to protect Communist 
subversion from any penalties under the 
law.’ 

“A letterhead of the Non-Partisan Commit- 
tee for the Re-election of Vito Marcantonio 
dated October 3, 1936 listed Karl N. Llew- 
ellyn as vice chairman of the organization. 

“The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of March 29, 1944 
(p. 122), cited the Non-Partisan Committee 
for the reelection of Vito Marcantonio as a 
Communist-front organization. 

“An undated letterhead of the Interna- 
tional Juridical Association listed Prof. Karl 
Llewellyn, New York, as a member of the na- 
tional committee. 

The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of March 29, 1944 
(p. 149), cited the International Juridical 
Association as ‘a Communist front and an 
offshoot of the International Labor Defense.’ 
The Committee on Un-American Activities, 
in its report on the National Lawyers Guild, 
September 17, 1950 (p. 12), cited the Inter- 
national Juridical Association, as an orga- 
nization which ‘actively defended Commu- 
nists and consistently followed the Commu- 
nist Party line“ 

“OCTOBER 25, 1955. 
“Subject: Shad Polier (Isador Polier), na- 
tional legal committee, NAACP, 1961 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the f in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
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This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily a 
Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or a 
fellow-traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

“Who's Who in America (vol. 25, 1948-49, 
p. 1971) shows that Justine Wise Poller mar- 
ried Shad Polier in 1937. Who's Who in 
American Jewry (vol. 3, 1938-39, p. 818) 
shows that Justine Wise Polier is the daugh- 
ter of Rabbi Stephen S. Wise and that she 
married Isadore Polier, March 26, 1937, New 
York City. It is noted further that Max 
Lownethal, a witness during public hearings 
before this committee, September 15, 1950, 
when asked if he were acquainted with Shad 
Poller, stated: “Yes, he was Rabbi Wise's 
son-in-law.’ (Communism in the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, pt. 2, p. 2984.) Therefore, this 
report includes references from the public 
records, files and publications of this com- 
mittee which appear under the name, Shad 
Polier, and references which appear under the 
name, Isadore Polier. 

“Shad Polier was named in the election 
campaign letter of the Washington, D.C. 
chapter of the National Lawyers Guild, dated 
May 18, 1940, as a candidate for delegate to 
the national convention of the Guild, Con- 
vention News for May 1941 (p. 3) listed Shad 
Polier, New York City, as a member of the 
nominations committee of the National Law- 
yers Guild Fifth Annual Convention at the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich., May 29— 
June 1, 1941. Shad Polier is shown as the 
writer of an article in the Lawyers Guild 
Review, vol. VI, pp. 490-491. 

“The National Lawyers Guild was cited as 
a Communist-front organization by the Spe- 
cial Committee on Un-American Activities 
(Rept. 1311, Mar. 29, 1944, p. ao and 
was the subject of a separate report by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, Sep- 
tember 17, 1950, in which it was cited as a 
Communist front that ‘is the foremost legal 
bulwark of the Communist Party, its front 
organizations, and controlled unions’ and 
which ‘since its inception has never failed to 
rally to the legal defense of the Communist 
Party and individual members thereof, in- 
cluding known espionage agents." 

“A letterhead of the International Juri- 
dical Association, dated May 18, 1942, carries 
the mame of Shad Poller, New York, as a 
member of the organization's national com- 
mittee. The Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities cited the International 
Juridical Association as ‘a Communist front 
and an offshoot of the International Labor 
Defense’ (report of Mar. 29, 1944, p. 149); 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
cited the International Juridical Associa- 
tion as an organization which ‘actively de- 
fended Communists and consistently fol- 
lowed the Communist Party line’ (Rept. 
3123, Sept. 21, 1950, p. 12). 

“A 1941 membership list of the Washington 
Book Shop, on file with this committee, con- 
tains the name of Shad Polier, 3610 Idaho 
Avenue NW. Washington, D.C. ‘The 
Washington Cooperative Book Shop, under 
the name The Book Shop Association,” was 
incorporated in the District of Columbia in 
1938. * * * It maintains a bookshop and 
art gallery at 916 Seventeenth Street NW., 
Washington, D.C., where literature is sold 
and meetings and lectures held. Evidence 
of Communist penetration or control is re- 
flected in the following: Among its stock 
the establishment has offered prominently 
for sale books and literature identified with 
the Communist Party and certain of its 
affiliates and front organizations.’ (United 
States Attorney General, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, September 24, 1942, p. 7688). The At- 
torney General also included the Book Shop 
on lists of subversive and Communist orga- 
nizations furnished the Loyalty Review 
Board (press releases of December 4, 1947, and 
September 21, 1948) and redesignated it pur- 
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suant to Executive Order 10450 (memoran- 
dum of April 29, 1953, released by the Depart- 
ment of Justice); and included on the April 
1. 1954, consolidated list of organizations 
previously designated. The Special Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities also cited the 
Washington Bookshop as a Communist front 
(report of March 29, 1944, p. 150). 

“The newsletter of the National Lawyers 
Guild for July 1937 (p. 2) named Isadore 
Polier, New York City, as chairman of the 
guild's committee on constitutional and 
judicial review. A leaflet, What Is the IJA?, 
contains the name of Isadore Polier as a 
member of the National Committee of the 
International Juridical Association. An un- 
dated letterhead of the group listed him as 
executive director, and this committee's re- 
port on the National Lawyers Guild, Sep- 
tember 17, 1950 (p. 13), reported that Isadore 
Polier was executive director of the Inter- 
national Juridical Association at ‘the time 
of its inception.’ See citation on page 1. 

The Daily Worker of April 8, 1938 (p. 4), 
reported that Isadore Poller signed a peti- 
tion, sponsored by the American Friends of 
Spanish Democracy, to lift the arms embargo, 
‘In 1937-88, the Communist Party threw 
itself wholeheartedly into the campaign for 
the support of the Spanish Loyalist cause, 
recruiting men-and organizing multifarious 
so-called relief organizations “ * such as 
* * © American Friends of Spanish Democ- 
racy’ (report of the special committee dated 
March 29, 1944, p. 82). 

“The booklet, These Americans Say (p. 8), 
compiled and published by the Coordinating 
Committee To Lift the Embargo, named Isa- 
dore Polier among the representative indi- 
viduals who advocated lifting the Spanish 
embargo. The Coordinating Committee To 
Lift the (Spanish) Embargo was cited by the 
Special Committee as one of a number of 
front organizations, set up during the Span- 
ish Civil War by the Communist Party in the 
United States and through which the party 
carried on a great deal of agitation (report 
of March 29, 1944, pp. 137 and 138).” 

“OCTOBER 25, 1955. 
“Subject: Jawn Sandifer, national legal com- 
mittee, NAACP, 1961. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

“The Daily Worker of April 10, 1951 (p. 5), 
reported that Jawn A. Sandifer was a speaker 
for the National Lawyers Guild. The Octo- 
ber 7, 1952, issue of the Daily Worker (p. 3), 
reported that Jawn L. Sandifer, New York, 
was to lead workshop discussions at the na- 
tional conference of the National Lawyers 
Guild on civil rights, legislation, and dis- 
crimination to be held at the Park Sheraton 
Hotel, New York City on October 10, 11, and 
12, 1952. 

“The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of March 29, 1944 
(p. 149), cited the National Lawyers Guild 
as a Communist-front organization. The 
Committee on Un-American Activities, in its 
report on the National Lawyers Guild, Sep- 
tember 17, 1950, cited the organization as a 
Communist front, which ‘is the foremost 
legal bulwark of the Communist Party, its 
front organizations, and controlled unions’ 
and which ‘since its inception has never 
failed to rally to the legal defense of the 
Communist Party and individual mem- 
bers thereof, including known espionage 
agents.“ 

"OCTOBER 25, 1955. 
“Subject: Sidney R. Redmond, national legal 
committee, NAACP, 1961. 

“The public records, files, and publications 

of this committee contain the following in- 
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formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, 2 Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

“S. R. Redmond signed the open letter of 
the National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties denouncing the Attorney General's 
attack on the Communist Party and decision 
in the Harry Bridges case as shown by the 
Daily Worker of July 19, 1942 (p. 4), and the 
booklet, ‘600 Prominent Americans’ (p. 27). 
Sidney R. Redmond, editor, National Bar 
Journal, St. Louis, Mo., signed a statement of 
the National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties supporting the War Department's 
order on granting commissions ‘to members 
of the Armed Forces who have been members 
of or sympathetic to the views of the Com- 
munist Party’ according to an undated leaf- 
let, ‘the only sound policy for a democracy’ 
and the Dally Worker, March 19, 1945 (p. 4). 

“The Attormey General of the United 
States cited the National Federation for Con- 
stitutional Liberties as subversive and Com- 
munist in letters to the Loyalty Review 
Board, released December 4, 1947, and Sep- 
tember 21, 1948; redesignated April 27, 1953, 
pursuant to Executive Order No, 10450, and 
included on the April 1, 1954, consolidated 
list of organizations previously designated. 
The Attorney General cited the organiza- 
tion previously as ‘part of what Lenin called 
the solar system of organizations, osten- 
sibly having no connection with the Com- 
munist Party, by which Communists attempt 
to create sympathizers and supporters of 
their program’ (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Sept. 24, 1942, p. 7687). The special 
Committee on Un-American Activities, in its 
report of March 29, 1944 (p. 50), cited the 
National Federation for Constitutional Lib- 
erties as ‘one of the viciously subversive 
organizations of the Communist Party. 
The Committee on Un-American Activities, 
in its report of September 2, 1947 (p. 3), 
cited the National Federation * * * among 
a ‘maze of organizations’ which were 
‘spawned for the alleged purpose of defend- 
ing civil liberties in general but actually in- 
tended to protect Communist subversion 
from any penalties under the law.“ 


“Subject: George M. Johnson, national legal 
committee, NAACP, 1961. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow-traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

“George M. Johnson, Washington, D.C., 
was a member of the executive board of the 
National Lawyers Guild as of 1949. (See the 
committee’s report on the National Lawyers 
Guild, p. 18.) 

“The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of March 29, 1944 
(P. 149), cited the National Lawyers’ Guild 
as a Communist-front organization. The 
Committee on Un-American Activities, in its 
report on the National Lawyers’ Guild, Sep- 
tember 17, 1950, cited the organization as a 
Communist-front which ‘is the foremost 
legal bulwark of the Communist Party, its 
front organizations, and controlled unions’ 
and which ‘since its inception has never 
failed to rally to the legal defense of the 
Communist Party and individual members 
thereof, including known espionage agents.“ 

“OCTOBER 25, 1955. 
“Subject: Edward P. Lovett, National legal 
committee, NAACP, 1954. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individ- 
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ual. This report should not be construed as 
representing the results of an investigation 
by or findings of this committee. It should 
be noted that the individual is not necessar- 
ily a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, 
or a fellow traveler unless otherwise indi- 
cated. 

“A 1939 membership list of the National 
Lawyers Guild listed Edward P. Lovett, 615 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C., as a mem- 
ber of that organization. 

“The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities,.in its report of March 29, 1944 (p. 
149), cited the National Lawyers’ Guild as a 
Communist-front organization, The Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, in ite re- 
port on the National Lawyers’ Guild, Sep- 
tember 17, 1950, cited the tion as a 
Communist front which ‘is the foremost legal 
bulwark of the Communist Party, its front 
organizations, and controlled unions’ and 
which ‘since its inception has never failed 
to rally to the legal defense of the Commu- 
nist Party and individual members thereof, 
including known espionage agents“ 


“OCTOBER 25, 1955. 
“Subject: Louis L. Redding, national legal 
committee, NAACP, 1954, 1961. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

“A 1939 membership list of the National 
Lawyers’ Guild listed Louis Redding, 1002 
Franch St., Wilmington, Del., as a member 
of the organization. Louis L. Redding, a 
member of the Delaware bar, was among the 
speakers at a panel session on Civil Rights 
and Liberties as part of the National Law- 
vers“ Guild annual convention, February 20- 
23, 1953, New York City, according to the 
Daily Workers, February 20, 1953 (p. 6). 

“The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of March 29, 1944 
(p. 149), cited the National Lawyers’ Guild 
as a Communist front organization. The 
Committee on Un-American Activities, in its 
report on the National Lawyers’ Guild, Sep- 
tember 17, 1950, cited the organization as a 
Communist front which ‘is the foremost 
legal bulwark of the Communist Party, its 
front organizations, and controlled unions’ 
and which ‘since its inception has never 
failed to rally to the legal defense of the 
Communist Party and individual members 
thereof, including known espionage agents.’ 

“The official gs of the National 
Negro Congress, 1936 (pp. 5, 6, 41), Msted 
Louls L. Redding, Delaware, as a member of 
the National Executive Council and a mem- 
ber of the presiding committee and general 
resolutions committee. 

“The Attorney General cited the National 
Negro Congress as subversive and Communist 
in letters released December 4, 1947 and Sep- 
tember 21, 1948; redesignated April 27, 1953 
and included on the April 1, 1954 consoli- 
dated list. The organization was cited pre- 
viously by the Attorney General as a Com- 
munist front (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sep- 
tember 24, 1942, pp. 7687 and 7688). The 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, in its report of January 3, 1939 (p. 81), 
cited the National Negro Congress as ‘the 
Communist-front movement in the United 
States among Negroes.’ " 

"OCTOBER 25, 1955. 
“Subject: Joseph B. Robinson, national 
health committee, NAACP, 1961. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as repre- 
senting the results of an investigation by or 
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findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

“One Joseph B. Robinson signed the call for 
the National Emergency Conference, Wash- 
ington, D.C., May 13 and 14, 1939. 

“The special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of March 29, 1944 (p. 
49), cited the National Emergency Conference 
as a Communist-front organization. The 
Committee on Un-American Activities, in its 
report of September 2, 1947 (p. 12), cited 
the National Emergency Conference as fol- 
lows: ‘It will be remembered that during the 
days of the infamous Soviet-Nazi pact, the 
Communists built protective organizations 
known as the National Emergency Confer- 
ence, the National Emergency Conference for 
Democratic Rights, which culminated in the 
National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties.’ ” 

“OCTOBER 25, 1955. 
“Subject: Dr. Edward L. Young, national 
health committee, NAACP, 1961. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, 
or a fellow traveler unless otherwise in- 
dicated. 

“Dr. Edward L. Young was an initial spon- 
sor of the American Peace Crusade as shown 
by letterheads dated February 1951 and 
February 1953. He signed a petition of the 
American Peace Crusade calling on President 
Truman and Congress to seek a big-power 
act as reported by the Daily Worker of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1952 (p. 1), in which source he was 
identified with the Harvard University Medi- 
cal School, The Daily Worker of February 
1, 1951 (p. 2), Usted Dr. Edward L. Young, 
Committee on Physicians for Improvement 
of Medical Care, Brookline, Mass., as a spon- 
sor of the American Peace Crusade. 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, in its statement issued on the March 
of Treason, February 19, 1951, and report on 
the Communist peace offensive, April 1, 1951 
(p. 51), cited the American Peace Crusade 
as an orangization which ‘the Communists 
established’ as ‘a new instrument for their 
peace offensive in the United States’ and 
which was heralded by the Daily Worker 
‘with the usual bold headlines reserved for 


General of the 
United States designated the American Peace 
Crusade January 22, 1954 pursuant to Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 10450, and included it on 


Peace as shown by an official leafiet pub- 
lished by the Congress. 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, in Its report on the Communist peace 
offensive, April 1, 1951 (p. 21), cited the 
American Continental Congress for Peace as 
‘another phase’ in the Communist ‘peace’ 
campaign, aimed at consolidating anti- 
American forces throughout the Western 


Hemisphere.” 

“According to a statement attached to a 
press release of the Committee for Peaceful 
Alternatives to the Atlantic Pact, dated De- 
cember 14, 1949 (p. 10), Dr. Edward L. 
Young, Committee of physicians for Im- 
provement of Medical Care, Brookline, Mass., 
signed a statement calling for international 
agreement to ban use of atomic weapons. 

“The Committee for Peaceful Alternatives 
to the Atlantic Pact was cited by the Com- 
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mittee on Un-American Activities as an or- 
ganization which was formed as a result of 
the Conference for Peaceful Alternatives to 
the Atlantic Pact and which was located, ac- 
cording to a letterhead of September 16, 1950, 
at 30 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III.; 
and to further the cause of ‘Communists in 
the United States’ doing ‘their part in the 
Moscow campaign.’ 

“A mimeographed petition, attached to a 
letterhead of the Spanish Refugee Appeal 
of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Commit- 
tee dated May 18, 1951, listed Dr. Edward L. 
Young, Brookline, Mass., as one who signed a 
petition to President Truman ‘to bar mili- 
tary aid to or alliance with Fascist Spain.“ 

“The Attorney General cited the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee as subver- 
sive and Communist in letters to the Loyalty 
Review Board, released December 4, 1947, and 
September 21, 1948; redesignated April 27, 
1953, and included on the April 1, 1954, con- 
solidated list. The special Committee on 
Un-American Activities, in its report of 
March 29, 1944 (p. 174), cited the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee as a Com- 
munist-front organization. 

“Dr. Edward L. Young was shown as a 
member of the board of directors of the 
National Council of the Arts, Sciences, and 
Professions on a leaflet, Policy and Program 
Adopted by the National Convention, 1950, 
a letterhead dated July 28, 1950, and a letter- 
head dated December 7, 1952 (photostat). 
He was a sponsor of the Cultural and Scien- 
tiflo Conference for World Peace, New York 
City, March 25-27, 1949, as shown by the 
conference program (p. 13), the conference 
call, and the Daily Worker, Pebruary 21, 1949 
(p. 9). As shown by the conference program 
(p. 10), he spoke at the conference, and ac- 
cording to Speaking of Peace, edited report 
of the conference (p. 49), Dr. Young intro- 
duced the discussion on psychiatric aspects 
of today’s international crisis. He signed a 
statement supporting a rehearing of the case 
of the Communist leaders before the Su- 
preme Court and protesting the Smith Act 
as shown by We Join Black's Dissent, a re- 
print of an article from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, June 20, 1951, by the National 
Council of the Arts, Sciences, and Profes- 
sions. The Daily Worker of February 28, 
1949 (p. 2) reported that Dr. Young was a 
speaker for the National Council of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions. He signed a state- 
ment of the organization as shown by the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, July 14, 1949 (p. 
9620). He signed a resolution against atomic 
weapons released by the National Council as 
shown by a mimeographed list of signers at- 
tached to a letterhead of July 28, 1950. He 
signed a peace appeal in a drive of the Na- 
tional and New York Councils of the Arts, 
„, as reported in the Daily Worker 
of May 16, 1952 (p. 2). 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, in its report of April 19, 1949 (p. 2), 
cited the National Council of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions as a Communist- 
front organization. In this report, Review 
of the Scientific and Cultural Conference for 
World Peace, the committee cited the con- 
ference as a Communist front which ‘was 
actually a supermobDilization of the inveter- 
ate wheelhorses and supporters of the Com- 
munist Party and its auxiliary organiza- 
tions.’ 

“As shown by an undated leaflet, Promi- 
nent Americans Call for * * (received by 
this committee September 11, 1950), and the 
Daily Worker of August 10, 1950 (p. 1), Dr. 
Edward L. Young signed the World Peace 
Appeal. 

“The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, in ita report on the Communist peace 
offensive, April 1, 1954 (p. 34), cited the 
World Peace Appeal as a petition campaign 
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launched by the permanent committee of the 
World Peace Congress at its mecting in Stock- 
holm, March 16-19, 1950; as having ‘received 
the enthusiastic approval of every section of 
the international Communist hierarchy’; as 
having been lauded in the Communist press, 
putting ‘every individual Communist on no- 
tice that he “has the duty to rise to this 
appeal“; and as having received the official 
endorsement of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR., which has been echoed by the gov- 
erning bodies of every Communist satellite 
country, and by all Communist Parties 
throughout the world.’ 

“The following is quoted from a ‘State- 
men of Principles for the Defense of Democ- 
racy Against McCarthyism,’ as reported by 
the Daily Worker of March 31, 1954 (p. 8): 

Minority opinion is being suppressed by 
such devices as blacklisting, dismissal from 
employment, and even jalling. 

Teachers, lawyers, doctors, writers, art- 
ists, actors, and other professionals should be 
free to practice their professions without 
discrimination because of their political be- 
liefs or associations, whether they be Repub- 
lican, Democrat, Socialist, or Communist.’ 

“The Daily Worker article reported that 
‘the signers of the statement urge support 
for an eight-point program, including aboli- 
tion of the Attorney General's list of sub- 
versive organizations, reinstatement of 
teachers dismissed in recent inquiries, and 
amnesty for those in jail on charges of “con- 
spiracy to teach and advocate” their political 
views.’ Dr. Edward L. Young, Brookline, 
Mass., was named as a signer, 

“The call to a bill of rights conference 
New York City, July 16 and 17, 1949, named 
Dr. Edward L. Young, Massachusetts General 
Hospital, as a sponsor. Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn, a member of the national committee 
of the Communist Party, in writing about 
the conference for her column in the Dally 
Worker (July 25, 1949, p. 8), stated that one 
of the highlights of the conference was the 
fight for the 12 defendants in the current 
Communist cases. She reported that seven 
of the defendants were present and partici- 
pated actively. The New York Times (July 
18, 1949, p. 13) reported that ‘the 20 reso- 
lutions adopted unanimously by the 2-day 
conference registered opposition to the 
conspiracy trial of the 11 Communist lead- 
ers, the Presidential loyalty order“ 
deportation for political bellef * * among 
others. The conference also called for an 
end to the investigation by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation into political, rather 
than criminal, activities.“ 

“OCTOBER 25, 1955. 
“Subject: Viola Bernard, national health 
committee, NAACP, 1954. 

“The public records, files and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individ- 
ual, This report should not be construcd 
as representing the results of an investiga- 
tion by or findings of this committee. It 
should be noted that the individual is not 
necessarily a Communist, a Communist sym- 
pathizer, or a fellow traveler unless other- 
wise indicated. 

“The Daily Worker of April 8, 1938 (p. 4). 
listed Viola Bernard as one who signed & 
petition of the American Friends of Spanish 
Democracy to lift the arms embago. 

“The special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of March 29, 1944 
(p. 82), cited the American Friends of Span- 
ish Democracy as follows: In 1937-38, the 
Communist Party threw itself wholeheart- 
edly into the campaign for the support of 
the Spanish loyalist cause, recruiting men 
and organizing multifarious so-called relief 
organizations * * such as * * American 
Friends of Spanish Democracy.“ “ 
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"OCTOBER 25, 1955. 
“Subject: Dr. Russell L. Cecil, national 
health committee, NAACP, 1961. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow-traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

“A pamphlet, Relighting the Lamps of 
China,’ listed Russell L. Ceci! as a medical 
sponsor of the China Aid Council, 

“The special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of June 25, 1942 
(p. 16), cited the China Aid Council as a 
‘subsidiary’ of the American League for 
Peace and Democracy, cited as subversive 
and Communist by the Attorney General of 
the United States in letters to the Loyalty 
Review Board, released June 1 and Septem- 
ber 21, 1948; redesignated April 27, 1953, 
pursuant to Executive Order No. 10450, and 
included on the April 1, 1954, consolidated 
list of organizations previously designated. 
The organization was cited previously by the 
Attorney General as established in the 
United States in 1937 as successor to the 
American League Against War and Fascism 
In an effort to create public sentiment on 
behalf of a foreign policy adapted to the 
Interests of the Soviet Union * * *’ (Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, September 24, 1942, pp. 
7683 and 7684). The special Committee on 
Un-American Activities, in its report of 
January 3, 1939 (pp. 69-71), cited the Ameri- 
can League for Peace and Democracy as the 
largest of the Communist ‘front’ movements 
in the United States 


“OCTOBER 25, 1955. 
“Subject: Dr. C. Herbert Marshall, national 
health committee, NAACP, 1061. 
“The public records, files, and publications 
ot this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
Or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
& Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
& fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 
“A membership list of the American League 
for Peace and Democracy which was com- 
piled by the special Committee on Un- 
American Activities from original records of 
the organiation, subpenaed in 1939 by the 
Committee, contains the name of one C. 
Herbert Marshall, of 2712 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
“The Attorney General of the United States 
Cited the American League for Peace and 
cy as subversive and Communist in 
letters to the Loyalty Review Board, released 
June 1 and September 21, 1948. The Attor- 
ney General redesignated the organization 
April 27, 1953, pursuant to Executive Order 
No. 10450, and included it on the April 1, 
1954, consolidated list of organizations pre- 
viously designated. The organization was 
Cited previously by the Attorney General as 
established in the United States in 1937 as 
Successor to the American League Against 
War and Fascism ‘in an effort to create 
Publie sentiment on behalf of a foreign pol- 
icy adapted to the interests of the Soviet 
Union’ (ConcressionaL Recorn, Sept. 24, 1942, 
Pp. 7683 and 7684). The special Committee 
On Un-American Activities, in its report of 
January 3, 1939 (pp. 69-71), cited the Ameri- 
Can Lengue for Peace and Democrary as ‘the 
largest of the Communist front movements 
in the United States.. 
. Herbert Marshall was shown as a spon- 
sor of the Washington Citizens Committee 
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to Free Earl Browder in an advertisement of 
the organization which appeared in the 
Washington Post of May 1942 (p. 9). 
Earl Browder (then secretary, Com- 
munist Party) was in Atlanta Penitentiary 
serving a sentence involving his fraudulent 
passports, the Communist Party's front 
which agitated for his release was known as 
the Citizens’ Committee to Free Earl Brow- 
der * * * Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, one of 
the few outstanding women leaders of the 
Communist Party in this country, headed 
it’ (special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, report, March 29, 1944, pp. 6 and 55). 
The Citizens’ Committee to Free Earl Brow- 
der was cited as Communist by the Attorney 
General in a letter released April 27, 1949; 
redesignated Apirl 27, 1953, and included on 
the April 1, 1954, consolidated lst. 

“The call to a conference on civil rights, 
April 20-21, 1940 (p. 4), lists C. Herbert 
Marshall, M.D., as a sponsor of the Washing- 
ton Committee for Democratic Action, under 
whose auspices the conference was held. A 
letterhead of the organization, dated April 
26, 1940, also shows C. Herbert Marshall as a 
sponsor. In 1941, Dr. C. Herbert Marshall 
was a member of the executive committee 
of the Washington Committee for Demo- 
cratic Action, according to a letterhead 
dated May 23, 1941. 

“The Attorney General cited the Washing- 
ton Committee for Democratic Action as 
subversive and Communist in letters released 
December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948; 
redesignated April 27, 1953, and included on 
the April 1, 1954, consolidated list. The or- 
ganization was cited previously by the At- 

General as an ‘affiliate’ or ‘local 
chapter’ of the National Federation for Con- 
stitutional Liberties. The program of the 
Washington committee followed that of the 
national federation. National Communist 
leaders have addressed its meetings, and con- 
ferences sponsored by it have been attended 
by representatives of prominent Communist 
front organizations’ (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Sept. 24, 1942, pp. 7688 and 7689). The 
special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, in its report of June 25, 1942 (p. 22), 
cited the Washington Committee for Demo- 
cratic Action as follows: ‘When the Ameri- 
can League for Peace and Democracy was 
dissolved in February 1940 its successor in 
Washington was called the Washington Com- 
mittee for Democratic Action." 

“As shown by an advertisement in the 
Washington Post, May 18, 1948 (p. 15), Dr. 
C. Herbert Marshall signed a statement 
against the Mundt anti-Communist bill.” 

“FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 
“Subject: Gloster Current, director of branch 
department, NAACP, 1961. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise Indicated. 

“Gloster Current and his orchestra were 
scheduled to play at the Independence Day 
picnic to be held July 3-4, 1938, under the 
auspices of the Communist Party of Michi- 
gan, according to a leaflet entitled ‘Where's 
Everybody Going?’ which announced the 
picnic. 

“The Civil Rights Federation (affiliated 
with the National Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties) issued a call to a statewide 
conference, September 12, 1943, In Detroit, 
Mich,; the name of Gloster Current appeared 
on the call in a Ust of sponsors and he was 
identified as secretary, National Association 
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for the Advancement of Colored People, De- 
troit chapter. 

“The Attorney General of the United 
States cited the Michigan Civil Rights Fed- 
eration as an affiliate of the Communist 
front, the National Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties; and as a subversive and 
Communist organization which has been 
succeeded by and now operates as the Michi- 
gan chapter of the Civil Rights Congress. 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Sept, 24, 1942, p. 
7687; and press releases of Dec. 4, 1947, June 
1 and Sept. 21, 1948; also included on his 
consolidated list of organizations.) The Spe- 
cial Committee on Un-American Activities 
and the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties cited the Michigan Civil Rights Federa- 
tion as a Communist-front organization. 
(From Report No. 1311 of the Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, dated 
Mar. 29, 1944; and Report No. 1115 of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities dated 
Sept. 2, 1947.) 

In July 1947 Mr. Walter S. Steele testified 
in public hearings before this committee, 
at which time he named Gloster Current of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People as a council member 
from the United States to the World Fed- 
eration of Democratic Youth (from Steele 
testimony, p. 81). 

“The World Federation of Democratic 
Youth was founded in London in November 
1945 by delegates from over 50 nations. 
From the outset, the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth demonstrated that it was 
far more interested in serving as a pressure 
group in behalf of Soviet foreign policy than 
it was in the specific problems of interna- 
tional youth. (From Report No. 271 of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities dated 
Apr. 17, 1947.)" 

“FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 
“Subject: Ruby Hurley, southeast regional 
secretary, Birmingham, Ala., NAACP, 
1961, 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

“Ruby Hurley was a sponsor of the World 
Youth Festival, Prague, July-August 1947, 
as shown by the World Youth Festival, page 
7, and the booklet, “The Bright Face of 
Peace,” published by the U.S. Committee 
for the World Youth Festival. As shown by 
the call to World Youth Festival (p. 3), the 
festival, held in Prague from July 20 to Au- 
gust 17, 1947, was sponsored by the World 
Federation of Democratic Youth and the 
International Union of Students, 

“The Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, in its report of April 17, 1947 (pp. 12 
and 13), cited the World Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth as follows: The AYD (American 
Youth for Democracy) is affiliated with the 
World Federation of Democratic Youth, 
which was founded in London in November 
1945 by delegates from over 50 nations. * * * 
From the outset the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth demonstrated that it was 
far more interested in serving as a pressure 
group in behalf of Soviet foreign policy than 
it was in the specific problems of interna- 
tional youth.’ 

“The International Union of Students was 
cited as follows by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities in its report of April 17, 
1947 (p. 13): “The World Federation of 
Democratic Youth t into being the 
International Union of Students, which held 
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a meeting in Prague on August 17-31, 1946. 
The administration and direction of this 
project was entrusted to a 17-man executive 
committee of whom 12 were known Com- 
munists,’” 
“FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 

“Subject: Thurgood Marshall, director coun- 

sel, NAACP Legal Defense Fund and 

Educational Fund. 1961. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the fol in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should 
be noted that the individual is not neces- 
sarily a Communist, a Communist sympa- 
thizer, or a fellow traveler unless otherwise 
indicated. 

“Thurgood Marshall was a member of the 
national committee of the International 
Juridical Association, as shown in the pam- 
phiet, What Is the I. J A.? The 
Committee on Un-American Activities cited 
the International Juridical Association as 
‘a Communist front and an offshoot of the 
International Labor Defense’ (Rept. No. 1311, 
dated March 29, 1944). In a report on the 
National Lawyers Guild, prepared and pub- 
lished September 17, 1950. by the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, the Interna- 
tional Juridical Association was cited as an 
organization which ‘actively defended Com- 
munists and consistently followed the Com- 
munist Party line.“ 

“A list of officers of the National Lawyers 
Guild, as of December 1949 (printed in the 
committee's report on the National Lawyers 
Guild, p. 18) contains the name of Thur- 
good Marshall, New York City, among the 
members of the executive board. He was 
shown to be an associate editor of the Law- 
yers Guild Review in the issue of May—June 
1948 (p. 422). It was reported in the Daily 
Worker of November 30, 1942 (p. 1), that 
Mr. Marshall, special counsel of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, was one of those who submitted a 
report denouncing lynching and discrimi- 
nation which was adopted by the national 
executive board of the National Lawyers 
Guild. It was also reported in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star (February 8, 1948, p. 
A-22 and February 12, 1948, p. A-82), that 
Mr. Marshall, identified as special counsel, 
NAACP, criticized the loyalty program in a 
public forum held under the auspices of 
the National Lawyers Guild in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

“The National Lawyers Guild was cited by 
the special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities as a Communist front in Report No. 
1311 of March 29, 1944 (p. 149). In the 
committee’s report on the organization, re- 
leased in 1950, the guild was cited as a Com- 
munist front which ‘is the foremost legal 
bulwark of the Communist Party, its front 
organizations, and controlled unions’ and 
which ‘since its inception has never failed 
to rally to the legal defense of the Commu- 
nist Party and individual members thereof, 
including known espionage agents.’ 

“The Daily Worker of November 24, 1947 
(p. 4) reported that Thurgood was 
among a group of attorneys who sent a tele- 
gram to New York Congressmen asking them 
to oppose the contempt citations in the case 
of the so-called Hollywood 10,” 

“FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 
“Subject: Clarence M. Mitchell, director, 

Washington Bureau, NAACP, 1961. 

“The public records, files and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individaul. 
This report should not be construed as repre- 
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senting the results of an investigation by or 

of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

“Clarence Mitchell, a representative of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, May 3, 
1950, in opposition to H.R. 7595, at which 
time he stated that he was not then and had 
never been a member of the Communist 
Party. He stated that the question as to 
whether or not he was a member of the 
Communist Party ‘is an unfair question, 
because it immediately precludes from ap- 
pearing before this committee many of the 
people who would be on trial under a biil 
of this kind (H.R. 7595). Presumably there 
are people who may, for sincere and per- 
sonal reasons, wish to be members of the 
Communist Party, but they may want to 
come here and object to this bill, but 1 
suppose if they had to answer that question 
they very likely would not come.’ (Public 
hearings, pp. 2296-2302.) 

“It is noted by the Daily People's World of 
February 12, 1952 (p. 2) that Clarence 
Mitchell, director of Washington bureau of 
the National Association for Advancement of 
Colored People, ‘blasts civil rights record of 
presidential hopeful.’ The Daily Worker of 
February 15, 1952 (p. 1) reported that Clar- 
ence Mitchell, director of W. 
bureau, NAACP, appeared before the Senate 
Armed Forces Committee in protest of uni- 
versal military training.” 

“FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 
“Subject: Henry Lee Moon, director, public 
relations department, NAACP, 1961. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individ- 
ual. This report should not be construed 
as representing the results of an investiga- 
tion by or findings of this committee. It 
should be noted that the Individual is not 
necessarily a Communist, a Communist sym- 
pathizer, or a fellow traveler unless other- 
wise indicated. 

“A membership list of the Washington 
Book Shop which was subpened by the spe- 
clal Committee on Un-American Activities 
in 1941 contains the name of Henry Lee Moon 
with address shown as 1206 Kenyon Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

“The Attorney General of the United 
States cited the Washington Book Shop 
Association as subversive and Communist in 
letters to the Loyalty Review Board, released 
December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948; 
redesignated April 27, 1958, pursuant to 
Executive Order No. 10450, and included on 
the April 1, 1954, consolidated list or organ- 
izations previously designated. The Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities, in its 
report of March 29, 1944 (p. 150), cited the 
Washington Book Shop Association as a 
Communist-front organization. 

“Henry Lee Moon, New York, was a member 
of the national executive council of the 
National Negro Congress, as shown on the 
official proceedings of the congress for 1936 
(p. 40). = 

“The Attorney General cited the National 
Negro Congress as subversive and Communist 
in letters released December 4, 1947, and 
September 21, 1948; redesignated April 27, 
1953, and included on the April 1, 1954, con- 
solidated list. A. Phillip Randolph, presi- 
dent of the congress since its inception in 
1936, refused to run again in April 1940 ‘on 
the ground that it was “deliberately packed 
with Communists and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organization members who were either 
Communists or sympathizers with Commu- 
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nists.” Commencing with its formation in 
1936, Communist Party functionaries and 
fellow travelers have figured prominently 
in the leadership and affairs of the Con- 

992 to A. Phillip Ran- 
dolph. John P. Davis, secretary of the con- 
gress, has admitted that the Communist 
Party contributed $100 a month to its sup- 
port.“ (Attorney General, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, Sept. 24, 1942, pp. 7687, 7688.) The 
special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, in its report of January 3, 1939 (p. 81), 
cited the National Negro Congress as ‘the 
Communist-front movement in the United 
States among Negroes.” 

“A review by Abner W. Berry of Henry Lee 
Moon's book, Balance of Power: The Negro 
Vote, was published in the Daily Worker 
of May 28, 1948 (p. 12). The review reads, 
in part: 

As a newspaperman who spent the war 
years in Washington and later was associated 
with the CIO Political Action Committee, 
Henry Lee Moon has written, in balance of 
power a helpful survey of Negro suffrage in 
America. He defends the Negro voter against 
the charge of venality and corruptibility with 
the materials of history, and traces the long 
fight for the franchise. 


It is the only volume brought to our 
attention which gives a detailed national 
picture of the Negro vote. It is too bad the 
author felt impelled to defend the two-party 
system and the Negro. And it is worse that 
he chose this otherwise useful contribution 
as the bearer of his offering of fuel for the 
cold war.’ 

“A photograph of Henry Lee Moon was pub- 
lished in the June 16, 1932, issue of the Dally 
Worker (p. 2). 

“The Daily Worker of June 17, 1946 (p. 2), 

reported that one Henry Moon (no other 
identification shown) was one of the signers 
of a statement of the Action Committee To 
Free Spain Now which protested the delay 
in breaking diplomatic relations with Franco 
Spain. 
“The Attorney General cited the Action 
Committee To Free Spain Now as Communist 
in a letter released April 27, 1949; redesig- 
nated April 27, 1953, and included on the 
April 1, 1954, consolidated list. 

“The Daily Worker of February 16, 1949 
(p. 13), reported that Henry Moon was nomi- 
nated as commentator of the Voice of Free- 
dom Committee. 

“The Attorney General included the Voice 
of Freedom Committee on the April 1, 1954, 
consolidated list of organizations previously 
designated pursuant to Executive Order No. 
10450.“ 

“OCTOBER 25, 1955. 
“Subject: Clarence A. Laws, regional director, 
New Orleans, La., NAACP, 1961. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
sesenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

“An undated letterhead (1947) of the Com- 
Futtee for Louisiana, affiliated with the 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare, 
listed Clarence A. Laws as a member of the 
executive committee of the organization. 

“The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of March 29, 1944 (p. 
147), cited the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare as a Communist front which 
received money from the Robert Marshall 
Foundation, one of the principal sources of 
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funds by which many Communist fronts 
Operate. The Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of June 12, 1947, cited 
the Southern Conference * * * as a Com- 
Mmunist-front organization ‘which seeks to 
attract southern liberais on the basis of its 
seeming interest in the problems of the 
South’ although its ‘professed interest in 
southern welfare is simply an expedient for 
larger aims serving the Soviet Union and its 
Subservient Communist Party in the United 
States.’ 
“FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 
Subject: Robert L. Carter, assistant special 
counsel, NAACP, 1961. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
Of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
Tesenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
Noted that the individual is not necessarily 
& Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
& fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

“Robert L. Carter wrote an article which 
Was published in the Lawyers Guild Review 
(vol. VI, pp. 553-54, and 599-601), The Law- 
yers Guild Review was cited as ‘an official 
organ of the National Lawyers Guild’ by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, re- 
Port on the National Lawyers Guild, Septem- 
ber 21, 1950 (p. 13). 

“The National Lawyers Guild was cited by 
the Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities as a Communist front organization 
in its report of March 29, 1944 (p. 149). It 
Was cited as a Communist front which ‘is 
the foremost legal bulwark of the Commu- 
Rist Party, its front organizations, and con- 
trolled unions’ and which ‘since its Inception 
has never failed to rally to the legal defense 
of the Communist Party and individual 
Members thereof, including known espio- 
Mage agents,’ (Committee's review on the 
National Lawyers Guild, September 21, 1950.) 

“It was reported in the Times Herald of 
April 28, 1948 (pp. 1 and 4) that Robert L. 
Carter, of the American Veterans’ Commit- 
tee, was a sponsor of a conference against 
anti-Communist legislation. 

“FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 
“Subject: Torea Hall Pittman, assistant field 
secretary, NAACP, 1961. 

“The public records, files, and publications 
ot this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 

report should not be construed as rep- 
Tesenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
A fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 
“The official proceedings of the National 


Negro Congress for 1936 (p. 6) listed Mrs. 


Torea Pittman, of California, as a member 
Of the general resolutions committee of the 
National Negro Congress. 

“The Attorney General of the United States 
Cited the National Negro Congress as subver- 
Sive and Communist in letters released De- 
dember 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948; re- 
designated April 27, 1953, and included on 
the April 1, 1954, consolidated list. A. Phillip 
Randolph, president of the congress since its 

eption in 1936, refused to run again in 
April 1940 ‘on the ground that it was “delib- 
erately packed with Communists and Con- 
ess of Industrial Organizations members 
Who were either Communists or sympathizers 
With Communists.” Commencing with its 
formation in 1936, Communist Party func- 

aries and fellow travelers have figured 
Prominently in the leadership and affairs of 
the congress * © according to A. Phillip 
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Randolph, John P. Davis, secretary of the 
congress, has admitted that the Commu- 
nist Party contributed $100 a month to its 
support.’ (Attorney General, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, September 24, 1942, pp. 7687 and 
7688.) The special Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, in its report of January 3, 
1939 (p. 81), cited the National Negro Con- 
gress as ‘the Communist-front movement in 
the United States among Negroes.’” 


The American Theater 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, because 
of rising costs, declining sponsorship 
and other grave problems, the visual and 
performing arts in the United States are 
tending to concentrate more and more 
in the largest cities, leaving the rest of 
the country with limited opportunity to 
enjoy and participate in them on the 
professional level. The shrinkage of the 
legitimate theater in particular is 
threatening to curtail sharply the ex- 
pression and influence of the dramatic 
arts. Support from private sources alone 
has proved inadequate, and I deeply be- 
lieve that some form of government co- 
operation is essential. Many countries 
are already providing some govern- 
mental help with considerable success 
in encouraging cultural development, 
and I believe that it is becoming increas- 
ingly evident that some government 
help is essential in the United States. 
Legislation for a U.S. Arts Foundation, 
which I have sponsored for years now, 
would encourage live performances of 
theater and exhibits of art in cities and 
towns which could not otherwise receive 
and support them. 

One of the great impresarios of our 
times, S. Hurok, recalls what he con- 
siders the heyday of the American thea- 
ter and contrasts it with its present de- 
cline in a recent feature article. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the article 
by S. Hurok entitled, “The Glory That 
Was New York,” which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune, July 14. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE GLORY THAT Was New YORK 
(By S. Hurok) 

Do you remember when 42d Street was 
lined with legitimate theaters, when the 
Manhattan, Lexington, and Century opera 
houses, the Hippodrome, and nearly 90 the- 
aters catered to a public that ranged through 
every strata of society? You may not, but 
I do. 

Granted, the subject matter on these many 
stages differed somewhat from today’s. 
Surely, some goodhearted—and a few not 60 
goodhearted—prostitutes were to be seen 
from time to time; there were occasional 
hints of incest and what were politely 
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termed “social diseases.” Every second seri- 
ous play, however, wasn't about homosexu- 
ality, and I don’t seem to recall any 
cannibalism or some of the odder perversions 
we have been subjected to lately. People's 
private lives may haye been just as unpleas- 
ant as today's theater and literature tell us 
they are, but on the stage things were a good 
deal more pleasant. 
FUN AND GIRLS 


There was lots of galety and boisterous 
fun and pretty girls, not just in one show, 
but all over the place. There were the ad- 
ventures with the new playwrights, Eugene 
O'Neill, Maxwell Anderson, Robert Sher- 
wood, Elmer Rice. There were the great pro- 
ducers, Charles Frohman, Florenz Ziegfeld, 
Charles Dillingham, David Belasco, George 
White, Arthur Hopkins. New York was a 
place where Max Reinhardt could stage “The 
Miracle” and “A Midsummer Night's Dream.” 

Let us say that all this was prior to the 
thirties prior, perhaps, to the depression, 
prior, certainly, to television. Anyway, it 
was only some 30 years ago, and New York 
was a theater town beyond compare. 

Is 30 years a long time for you? Well, 
then. The other day I was walking past the 
new apartment building at Seventh Avenue 
and 59th Street, and paused to remember 
with nostalgia how only a few short seasons 
ago I used to spend fascinated hours back- 
stage at the now vanished Century Theater 
watching the skilled wardrobe people of the 
Kabuki endlessly folding and unfolding with 
infinite care their elaborate and fanciful 
costumes. 

Where are all the theaters? They are 
movie houses, parking lots, television stu- 
dios, office and apartment buildings. And 
where is the New York theater? It has 
dwindled into something resembling a trickle 
and not a very distinguished trickle at that. 

Why, in these few short years, has this 
happened? Television, wildly rising costs, 
the move of the middle class to the suburbs— 
I've heard and thought about all the answers 
that one can find for this question. We all 
know the many contributing factors. 

I also know, as I've said for 50 years, that 
when the public is offered the best, it Is a 
pretty fair bet to say that it will come. Wit- 
ness the Royal Ballet, opening at the Met 
in the late spring and taking in $700,000 in 
less than 5 weeks. 

It seems to me that recently I have spent 
a goodly number of my waking hours address- 
ing groups from university students to Ro- 
tarlans, talking to newspapermen and local 
managers and always finding myself alter- 
mately extolling the extraordinary talent to 
be found everywhere in this country, the 
eager audiences for the best, and then, the 
other side of the coin, decrying the disap- 
pearance of theaters all across the country, 

It isn't only New York. The Boston Opera 
House is now a parking lot. There is no 
Place to present ballet or other spectacular 
productions in our Nation’s Capital. This 
spring we couldn't take the Royal Ballet to 
one of the country's most cultivated cities, 
San Francisco, because the only possible place 
to present it, the War Memorial Opera House, 
was completely involved with musical com- 
edy. 

In Washington there were only 8 or 10 
theaters, now there is only 1. In Boston 
there were some 10, now 2, In San Francisco 
there were some 12, now 2. 

I say, give us more theaters, many, many 
more. Certainly I praise the splendid new 
buildings in Chicago, Toronto, Montreal, the 
rising Opera House in Los Angeles; Lincoln 
Center is fine, too; but these are not enough. 

Can a man with a family of five take them 
out to the theater in New York unless he 
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can afford a whopping sum? He used to be 
able to do so. Will Lincoln Center solve 
that problem? Of course not. 

What the theater needs, and the ballet 
and the opera, is subsidy from city, State, 
and Federal sources. And the performing 
arts need many theaters, everywhere. 

I am weary of hearing our Representatives 
in the Congress and the State legislature 

talking about “culture” as if it were a seven- 
letter dirty word. s 

I'm also weary of hearing how subsidy 
would hamper the arts. One need only 
point to Britain, where the Arts Council 
began to function at the end of World War 
II. to find an answer. 


SOME RESULTS 


In London, then provincial as far as ballet 
and opera were concerned, there are now 
two ballet companies and a major opera 
company and partially subsidized theaters 
flourishing with the classics and with ex- 
perimental plays. A Benjamin Britten, a 
William Walton has been encouraged to 
write for the lyric theater, for the ballet. 
Major painters have contributed sets. 
Major poets and playwrights have turned 
librettists. 

I've often said that if I had a 4,000-seat 
theater I could keep it running 52 weeks a 
year to capacity business and be able to sell 
seats at prices the average man could afford. 
I shouldn't fill it with foreign attractions 
alone, although these would certainly figure, 
but with the best that American writers, 
composers, choreographers, and directors 
could achieve. I might even show a profit. 
I always like a profit. Maybe it’s not too late 
to try. 


Swiss National Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr.SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Swiss 
people are known throughout the world 
for their individualistic love of freedom 
and their readiness to defend their na- 
tion; for their careful attention to the 
obligations of citizenship, and for their 
success in maintaining a harmonious and 
stable country. We all know neutral 
Switzerland as a country where Latin 
and Teuton, Catholic and Protestant, 
worker and banker can live together in 
peace and harmony. Not so many of us 
realize that this remarkable combination 
of diversity and harmony has a history 
which dates back almost seven centuries. 
Today we have an opportunity to salute 
the gallant people of Switzerland, be- 
cause August 1, 1963, is the 672d anniver- 
sary of the Swiss Confederation. 

On August 1, 1291, the citizens of three 
cantons within what is now Switzer- 
land—Uri, Schwyz, and Lower Unter- 
walden—banded together into a defen- 
sive league. During the next several 
centuries more cantons were added to 
this league, and in 1798, after consider- 
ably more territory had been acquired, a 
unified Helvetic Republic was formed. 
In 1803 Napoleon Boneparte gave the 
Swiss a new constitution and the num- 
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ber of cantons—the confederate parts 
of Switzerland—increased to 19. Switz- 
erland acquired two further consti- 
tutions during the 19th century, of 
which the second survives to the pres- 
ent day. Despite domestic crises and 
foreign interventions, the Swiss Confed- 
eration has remained intact through al- 
most seven centuries. Today, as we note 
the anniversary of the founding of the 
Swiss Confederation, we greet all friends 
of Switzerland everywhere. 

Americans have long enjoyed a special 
bond of friendship with the Swiss people. 
One reason may be that our countries 
respect many of the same principles of 
government. The Swiss people, who have 
been called the most democratic in the 
world, exercise a direct voice in their 
government, and have been able to re- 
concile the interests and ideas of diverse 
groups. 

Some have suggested that the remark- 
able success with which the Swiss have 
preserved their national independence 
through the centuries is a refiection of 
the physical characteristics of the coun- 
try. Formerly the traditional isolation 
of the Swiss mountain folk was only 
partly tempered by the mountains and 
rivers that link Switzerland with the out- 
side world. But in the 20th century, 
when rapid means of transportation and 
communication have reduced the im- 
portance of natural barriers between 
peoples, the Swiss continue to defend 
their national independence and neu- 
trality, despite the cataclysms of war 
that have taken place around them. One 
suspects that mountains have been less 
important in preserving Swiss independ- 
ence than the steadfast determination 
of the Swiss people. I am happy to sa- 
lute Switzerland and her friends around 
the world on the anniversary of the 
founding of the Swiss Confederation. 


Commonwealth Day—11 Years of 
Fulfillment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, on July 
25, 1952, a concept unique in all the 
America's indeed in all of man's his- 
tory—became a reality. On that day 
the Governor of Puerto Rico, with the 
blessing of the U.S. Government, pro- 
claimed the establishment of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. Slightly less 
than a State in stature, but more auton- 
omous than all other Territories, Puerto 
Rico was accorded all but the last full 
measure of political maturity while re- 
taining the economic concessions so vital 
to an experiment that promised to dis- 
may the collectivists and inspire the free. 

Politically, a precise definition of the 
island's status has yet to be coined. 
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Neither an independent entity, a State, 
nor an incorporated Territory, Puerto 
Rico reflects the dignity of a free people: 
its citizens, who are citizens of the United 
States, enjoy practically all the privileges 
of statehood, save that of national suf- 
frage, while being free of Federal taxa- 
tion; and, in local affairs self-rule is 
complete. In Puerto Rico the Governor 
is popularly elected; this privilege was 
never enjoyed by the people of either 
Alaska or Hawaii until these incorpo- 
rated Territories became States. What. 
then, is the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico? Actually, it is an inspired design 
for living adapted to the needs of a peo- 
ple not yet fully prepared to meet the 
economic demands of statehood, but who 
merit the right fo rule themselves. They 
cannot vote for President, and they have 
a nonvoting Resident Commissioner to 
represent them in the Congress; but for 
all local offices, as well as problems, they 
are the final arbiters. It might well be 
that the Puerto Rican definition of 
status captures the essence of this politi- 
cal and social phenomenon: Associated 
Free State. 

Mr. Speaker, the men of Puerto Rico 
have the same military obligations as 
their fellow citizens on the mainland. 
They have followed the Stars and Stripes 
in battle since World War I, long before 
the attainment of Commonwealth status. 
More than 91 percent of the Puerto 
Ricans engaged in the Korean conflict 
were volunteers. In terms both of pa- 
triotism and valor their record has been 
a distinguished one. 

The standard of living on the island 
has risen spectacularly; the millenium, 
however, will be some time in arriving. 
Although per capita income is four times 
larger than it was 20 years ago. Net 
Commonwealth income continues to rise 
at a phenomenal rate; in fiscal 1962 it 
attained a level 11 percent higher than 
that recorded the previous year. 

Measured in terms of mainland figures: 
Puerto Rican progress is less than over- 
whelming; when contrasted with pre- 
World War II conditions the advance 
is staggering. In 1540 family income to- 
taled only $660; in 1961 it climbed to 
$3,003. Net income from manufactur- 
ing rose from $26 million in 1940 to $384 
million in 1962. 

Progress in other areas has been even 
more remarkable. Life expectancy at 
birth in 1940 was only 46 years; in 1960 
it was 70 years—precisely the same 85 
it was in the continental United States- 
The death rate in Puerto Rico from tu- 
berculosis in 1940 per 100,000 persons 
was 260.2; in 1961 it was approximately 
26.0. The death rate from all causes in 
the island in 1961 was 6.8 per 1,000 pop- 
ulation; in the States it was 9.3. 

Mr. Speaker, these magnificent 
achievements are attributable in very 
large measure to the vision, talents, an 
industry of one of America’s greatest 
statesmen, Luis Mufioz-Marin, In the 
middle 1940’s he and a coterie of ded- 
icated associates instituted Operation 
Bootstrap,” a daring program of econom- 
ic reform by which the island was to be 
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transformed from the “poorhouse of the 
Caribbean,” dependent almost entirely 
upon the cruel vagaries of sugar quota- 
tions, into a proud “showcase of democ- 
Tacy at work.” 

Painfully cognizant that only through 
industrialization could its people realize 
the American dream of the good life, 
the island government, through an imag- 
inative program of tax write-offs and 
other concessions, induced stateside in- 
dustries to establish parent or branch 
Plants in Puerto Rico. Incidentally, 
Only those firms whose departure from 
mainland localities would not leave an 
economic void in those areas were in- 
Vited; Operation Bootstrap has never 
been a piratical venture. As a result, 
the stateside economy hus escaped dam- 
age while the venturesome businesses 
have realized, in the main, substantial 
Profits: and the once stricken land” 
has already become a model not only for 
its Latin American neighbors, but also 
for underdeveloped areas throughout the 
World, free and otherwise. 

Commonwealth Day is a day for re- 
jJoicing by all Americans. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDExES.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

Port of proceedings shall take all needed 

action for the reduction of unnecessary 

bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 

Of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b, SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS,—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
Order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 18 
Tespectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 

blic Printer shall arrange the contents of 

daily Recor as follows: The Senate pro- 
deedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
feedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorn shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
it necessary in order to meet produc- 

tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
Print the report of the proceedings and de- 

tes of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 

© CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 744~-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
Speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 

the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 

Point type. No italic or black type nor 
Words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
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used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictlons do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript——-When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight, 

4. Tabular mattcr—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p-m., to insure publication the following 
morning, 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript Is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recor style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recosp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections nust be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in elther House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the - 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
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Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the ‘respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other In alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as. indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks uniess the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12, Official Reporters. The Official Report - 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Alaska, Arizona, California, Idaho, Mon ‘ail. 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Guam, Haw 

Tenth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice 
Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Oklab 
Utah, Wyoming. 


Prayer by the Senate Chaplain Before 
National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN . 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
during the first week of June 1963, the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
held its 50th National Convention in 
Washington, D.C. At the annual lunch- 
eon meeting of this golden anniversary 
conclave on June 7, our own beloved 
Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, 
delivered the invocation. This very 
beautiful and moving prayer has in it 
gems of thought and spiritual solace for 
all of us, Mr. President; so I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the prayer 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INVOCATION BY THE REVEREND FREDERICK 
Brown Harris, D.D., CHAPLAIN, U.S. SEN- 
ATE 
Let us lift our hearts in prayer. 

God of our fathers, Who in every hour of 
destiny dost use human talents to accom- 
Plish Thy tasks and human lips to blow the 
trumpets of Thy freedom, to us has been 
Passed the torch of liberty. Help us to hold 
our stewardship as a solemn trust in these 
times of tension and crisis, as we gird the 
might of the Nation and of our allies who 
love freedom, to defend threatened liberties. 
May we take care to strengthen the spiritual 
foundations of our democracy, knowing that 
Without these verities we but build on sink- 
ing sand. 

Forbid that, fronting such a day, freighted 
with sobering and solemn significance for 
the long years that stretch ahead and for 
all Thy children everywhere, we should meet 
titanic issues with tiny conceptions, petty 
Patterns and selfish designs. Broaden, we 
pray Thee the areas of our sympathy exposed 
to the world’s want and woe. 

Now, God be to have matched us 
With this hour of world destiny when we are 
Privileged, with our all, to defend the treas- 
ure committed to us by the Founding Fa- 
thers and to guard their dream and ours 
against sterner odds and darker perils than 
those who rang the Liberty Bell were called 
to measure or to face. 

Give to us peace, a just peace, in our time, 
On God, the peace that comes of purity and 
Strength to simple justice do. So runs our 

dream of Thee. God of our fathers, 

Make it come true. We ask it in the Name 

that is above every name. Amen. 


Appendix 


The Significance of President Kennedy’s 
Recent Visit to Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nual Irish Day outing in my section of 
Pennsylvania was held recently at Sans 
Souci Park, near Wilkes-Barre, and the 
featured speaker on that occasion was 
Mr. Charles A. McCarthy, of the city of 
Pittston, in my congressional district. 
Mr. McCarthy spoke on the significance 
of President Kennedy’s recent visit to 
Ireland. In the Scranton Times of Sat- 
urday, July 20, 1963, Mr. Neil L. Whit- 
ney, associate editor of the Times, in 
his popular column, “Personal and Per- 
tinent,” commented upon Irish Day and 
Mr. McCarthy’s address. As part of my 
remarks today, I would like to include 
Mr. Whitney’s column. 

The article follows: 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S 
RECENT Vistr TO IRELAND 
(By Neil L. Whitney) 

People from Scranton who journeyed to 
Sans Souci Park, near Wilkes-Barre, to at- 
tend the annual Irish Day outing held under 
the sponsorship of the combined Irish so- 
cletles of Luzerne County, said they were 
amply rewarded by the excellent speech 
made by Charles A. McCarthy, the well- 
known Pittston historian. Mr. McCarthy is 
a former president of the Society of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of Greater Pitts- 
ton. The title of his talk at the Luzerne 
County outing was: “The Significance of 
President Kennedy's Recent Visit to Ire- 
land.” He referred at some length to Pres- 
ident Kennedy's suggestion that Ireland be- 
come a member of the European Economic 
Community and said that “not since Ireland 
gained its independence has there been so 
strong and unanimous feeling on any matter 
of national importance as there is today 
in reference to this matter.“ He pointed out 
that Ireland’s economists have estimated 
that if Ireland joins the EEC and starts ex- 
porting its agricultural products to member 
countries, the value of these products would 
be increased $84 million. “President Ken- 
nedy's helpful suggesting to Ireland to join 
the EEC was of great significance to that 
country,” Mr. McCarthy told the Irish Day 
audience. “It is known that Ireland, on the 
average, exports about one-third-of its agri- 
cultural production, which adds up to more 
than 60 percent of its annual exports. More 
than 80 percent of these go to Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, where they compete 
with imports from countries with high sub- 
sidies. Consequently, Irish exports of but- 


ter, cheese, and bacon are strongly subsi- 
dized in order to maintain their share of 
the United Kingdom market.” 

Historian McCarthy had some encouraging 
news for his listeners, most of them de- 
scended from early settlers who came to the 
Wyoming Valley from the Emerald Isle. He 
explained that the exodus of people which 
had been draining Ireland of its population 
for such a long period of time has now come 
to a halt. The latest figures show a slight 
increase in Ireland's population. This has 
been brought about mainly by the effort to 
industrialize the country. “The migration 
of people from Ireland, which lasted for 
many, Many years, has somewhat of a par- 
aliel in the anthracite region of Pennsyl- 
vania,” declared Mr. McCarthy. “Farming 
was bad in Ireland and its citizens left its 
shores in droves to find a livelihood else- 
where. With the curtailment of mining ep- 
erations and subsequent loss of jobs, many 
of our ablest residents and their talented 
offspring found it necessary to leave the 
Wyoming Valley to obtain employment, Ire- 
land has shown the world that the princi- 
ples of liberty, justice, and freedom are not 
abstract thoughts in a vacuum but are some- 
thing which must be implemented by ac- 
tion. To Ireland's credit, not only did the 
Trish fight the good fight for freedom when 
their own welfare was at stake, but they 
fought in all wars for freedom and liberty. 
They were in all the battles of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. A battalion of Irish pa- 
triots fought resolutely for Israel's freedom. 
Members of the Irish Republic Army were 
detailed to the Congo by the United Nations 
when trouble flared in Africa. The peace- 
loving Irish maintained order there at a 
perilous time in that area’s history. How 
appropriate it was for President Kennedy to 
visit the land of his forebearers and again 
share with them their material concern for 
liberty and justice for all. Traditionally the 
Irish are home-loving, family-loving, but 
most significantly—are God-loving people.” 


A-War and the Test-Ban Treaty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Evening Star of July 26, 1963, contained 
an excellent column by Mr. David Law- 
rence on the subject of the proposed test- 
ban treaty. It is entitled “A-War and 
the Test-Ban Treaty: Pact Viewed as Not 
Abolishing Conflict and as No Guarantee 
Against Cheating.” I, therefore, ask 
unanimous consent that this column be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A-Wak AND THE Test-Ban Tareatr:/ PACT 
Vrewep as Nor ABOLISHING CONFLICT AND 
AS No GUARANTEE AGAINST CHEATING 

(By David Lawrence) 

The biggest delusion of modern times is 
contained in the “nuclear test ban” treaty 
just “initialed” at Moscow by representatives 
of the United States, Great Britain, and the 
Soviet Union. 


effect for this country. 
The agreement, however, does not do what 
most people probably think it does—reduce 


prossion is mistakenly given that 23 
the abolition of nuclear war. This is due to 
the emphasis that has been placed on Sa ths 
meeting at Moscow and because of the pro- 
tracted crusade for the test ban which has 
been carried on in recent years, largely by 


But the new treaty would not bar the use 
It would not bring about a reduction in 


It would not prevent nuclear tests under- 


ground, 

It would not guarantee against attempts to 
cheat by conducting tests above the ground, 
Russia cheated last time and deliberately vio- 
lated her agreement. x 

The military advantage to the Soviet 
Union lies in the fact that the United States 
is ahead in the kind of weapons that require 


position and catch up with the United States 
in this field. Also, the Soviet Union is be- 
lieved to have gone ahead in certain cate- 
gories, such as antimissile missiles and 
“terror” weapons, which require atmospheric 
testing, and the United States cannot now 
conduct such tests to catch up with the 
Russians. It is argued here in rebuttal, how- 
ever, that bombs requiring aboveground or 
underwater testing have been accumulated in 
sufficient quantity to make such testing less 
important. 

Then why all the hullabaloo about a nu- 
clear test-ban treaty or partial ban, as it is 
more often termed? The answer is to be 
found in the political domain. The same 
proposals were made in previous years by 
the United States but were rejected by the 
Russians, Today, however, for undisclosed 
reasons, Premier Khrushchev is trying an- 
other tack. He suddenly indicated a few 
weeks ago he was ready for a high-level con- 
Terence at Moscow on the subject of nuclear 
testing. Nobody knows why he shifted tac- 
tics, but it is assumed that he needed to 
make some showing of peaceful intent so 
as to quiet his internal opposition and 
deflate Red China’s war scare. 

It is conceivable, too, that the military ex- 
perts of the Soviet Union figured that, if the 
United States were to discontinue abore- 
ground and underwater testing, this would 
in some manner halt the nuclear develop- 
ment of the United States in certain cate- 
gories of weapons and prevent any real su- 
periority from being achieved. 

As for underground testing, it will con- 
tinue to be carried on by both sides. Also, 
it is contended that if the moratorium on 
aboveground and underwater testing la some 
day broken by the Soviet Union, the United 
States can automatically resume testing 
anywhere, The experts among the scientists 
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say, however, that it Isn’t as simple as it 
sounds and that continuous testing is im- 
portant in developing many varieties of de- 
fense weapons, America, they explain, will 
have to be satisfied with its present strength 
and take a chance that the Russians will not 
increase their offensive or defensive power 
in the nuclear fleid. = 

American military men are uncertain. 
They haven't had much of a voice in the 
negotiations. They are skeptical but prob- 
ably will be required for reasons of policy 
to go along on the new treaty without mak- 
ing much protest. 

But Congress—in which there is an 
abundance of skepticlsm—will make a 
thorough inquiry and carry on a considerable 
debate. In the end, the chances are that 
the agreement will be accepted by the Sen- 
ate on the vague theory that it is “a step in 
the right direction.” But there's a lot yet 
to be done before any tangible benefit can 
be derived from the pact. China, for in- 
stance, can go ahead on its own with tests, 
and so can France. If either country does 
so, this could automatically terminate the 
new treaty 3 months thereafter. 

Nuclear war, therefore, can happen despite 
the new agreement. Further development of 
only certain kinds of nuclear weapons will 
have been deferred for the time being. Mean- 
while, the delusion that nuclear war has been 
somehow banned by the agreement initialed 
at Moscow this week will gain headway. 
Actually, however, the true barrier to the 
prevention of a nuclear conflict—the power 
of autocratic government—tian’t likely to 
be removed by the signing of an agreement 
with the kind of regime which rules today 
in the Soviet Union and which is constantly 
extending its influence by Infiltration and 
subyersion In all continents of the world. 


Is It Not Against the Law To Break 
Unjust Laws? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the Reverend Frank Mathews of 
the St. Paul's Episcopal Church, in Sel- 
ma, Ala., recently wrote an article in his 
weekly bulletin and which was reprinted 
in the editorial column of the Selma 
Times Journal and the Anniston Star. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the re- 
marks of Reverend Mathews are very 
pertinent in regard to the issues facing 
us concerning civil rights and under 
permission previously granted, I wish to, 
at this time, revise and extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

From the Anniston Star, July 22, 1963] 

Ir Is AcaInst Tos Law 

The following was written by the Reverend 
Frank Mathews for the weekly bulletin put 
out by St. Paul's Episcopal Church in Selma. 
It was reprinted in the editorial columns of 
the Selma Times-Journal, and our hope is 
that it already has been brought to the at- 
tention of the individual whom it names 
and to the attention of others of like men- 
tality. 

The Reverend Mr. Mathews wrote: 

“I was appalled the other evening to hear a 
news commentator quote these words from 
the mouth of Dr. Martin Luther King: ‘Tt is 
not against the law to break unjust laws.“ 


July 30 


“This is a statement made by a man who 
has been supported, encouraged, praised, and 
strengthened by our National Government 
in general and the President of the United 
States in particular. 

“This philosophy that gives the right to 
an individual to decide which laws are just 
and which unjust, that gives the right to an 
individual to assert his own devices and de- 
sires against the whole legislative system 
of our Nation, that gives the right to an 
individual to openly defy democratically im- 
posed restrictions to satisfy personal whims— 
this philosophy is calculated to destroy the 
civilization of our Nation. 

This philosophy is the way of the jungle, 
where the hyena eats the monkey and the 
a eats the hyena and the hunter kills the 

on. 

“It is the primitive law of ‘survival of the 
Attest,“ where the strong prey on the weak, 
where there are no limitations imposed to 
protect society from the greed of sinful man, 
This philosophy does, in effect, abolish law, 
because laws which can be freely broken are 


not laws at all, and without laws we have no 


civilized society. 

“It is not a question of whether the laws 
are just or unjust, There are undoubtedly 
many unjust laws on our statute books. 

“But there is a constitutional method of 
repealing those laws, and until and unless 
they are repealed by democratically ap- 
pointed means, they remain the law and each 
individual is subject to their imitations and 
restrictions. 

“Therefore, contrary to the stated phil- 
osophy of Dr. Martin Luther King, it is 
against the law to break unjust laws, and 
those who openly defy the law should be 

punished, rather than protected by the armed 
might of the Federal Government.“ 


The Troublesome Jagans of Guiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion to Cuba, the free world faces two 
ugly and unpleasant situations in the 
Western Hemisphere which should in- 
duce some repressive actions by the Or- 
ganization of American States if these 
festering sores are not to spread their 
poisons to other areas. One is of course 
Haiti with its unscrupulous and vicious 
dictator who now rules that country in 
open defiance of its constitutional safe- 
guards; the other is British Guiana 
which now finds itself in the early stages 
of a new police state run by a man and 
wife Communist team, the utterly irre- 
sponsible Jagans. 

An interesting and informative report 
on the Jagans appeared in the July 23 
issue of the newsletter published by In- 
dependent Editorial Services, Ltd., of 
Washington. It presents some descrip- 
tive facts and background material which 
Members of Congress should well keep in 
mind in order to make sure that none of 
the multibillion dollar foreign aid bill 
now being considered finds its way into 
the grasping hands of the Jagans. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of this report be printed in the AP- 
pendix of the RECORD. 


1963 


There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE TROUBLESOME JAGANS 

President Kennedy has shown a little of 
his hard core in the case of Cheddi Jagan, 
the Communist boss of British Guiana, 
Were his fingers not burned on Castro, we 
probably would be supporting that former 
British sugar fief with loans, grants and 
Peace Corps aid until the Hindu and his 
Chicago University wife are firmly in the 
saddle and begin to Infiltrate their neigh- 
bors, 

But up to now the record of the Tory 
government and our own listless efforts 
smell to high heavens. If this is any cri- 
terion of our fine Anglo-Saxon self-respect 
on both sides of the Atlantic, then it is no 
wonder that we are treated with contempt 
in Mexico, Brazil and the rest of Latin Amer- 
ica. The Latins respect courage and that 
is a commodity that recent U.S. administra- 
tions have not, 

The solution of the Jagan problem is to 
get rid of the Jagans. It is so absurdly 
simple that the mind reels at the idiocy of 
treating them with the same consideration 
as legitimate rulers, Ever since Truman 
sent the troops into Korea, we have not dared 
to tackle a Communist power. 

The Jagans have been members of the 
Communist conspiracy for many years. The 
Jagan woman was indoctrinated in a Chicago 
group and is probably the most arrogant 
and vicious female on the world scene. She 
is also considered by her friends to be per- 
sonally the dirtiest female alive, living in 
Squalor and bathless for months at a time. 
Castro's chroniclers say that he remains away 
from water for 45 days at a time, beating 
the record of the average dromedary and 
smelling like one. Jagan is personally clean, 
taking showers in the homes of his friends 
and brushing his teeth regularly. In Lon- 
don he is regarded as the rudest guest ever 
at the hotels, but fairly clean. 

The Jagan woman is full of blood and guts 
and it was she that ordered the shooting of 
the strikers. She uses a sort of M-squad to 
knock off political rivals. She would prob- 
ably be running a full-scale satellite were it 
not for the fact that Jagan is yellow clear 
through, The U.S. press is still mealy 
mouthed over Jagan. It emphasizes his titles 
“Doctor” and “Prime Minister.” Just as 
Castro was brought to power by the New York 
Times by continued references to the “young 
leader, Dr. Castro.” The columns, for what 
reason no one knows, refer to Red Jagan as 

left-oriented” or “leftwing’ or “extreme 

lallst.“ Why a Red can't be called a Red 

in this country is beyond our best legal 
Minds. Surely the Jagans won't sue. 

In recent days we have seen a switch in 
the line about British Guiana. Instead of 
Characterizing the brawl down there as an 
anti-Communist revolt of Forbes Burnham 
and his black workers, it has now become a 
race war. Why? The Communists in the 
United States are generally at the bottom of 
the switches in labels. They invented “agri- 
Cultural Socialists” so that the U.S. public 
Would not be alarmed at the Red takeover in 

and landed plunk on the editorial 
Pages of the New York Times, day after day. 
hard core passes it on to the pinks and 
there the damage is done. The same with 
young Dr. Castro“ the murderous Red. 
Now it’s a race war in Guiana, Why? Well, 
racist news is high in the U.S. press and tele- 
Vision. We get page after page of news of 
‘ace demonstrations: It is tops on the edi- 
must list. 
So if it Is a race war in Guiana, then it is 
a diversion from anticommunism, 

We do not know, or at least have heard 
B of a wave of sympathy for Forbes 

Urnham and his black legions. He must 
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need arms and money. There was no trouble 
getting them to Castro when he was tearing 
down s friendly government in Cuba. 

Who would like to contribute to this 
worthy cause? 


RTCA Report on Air Traffic Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
the Radio Technical Commission for 
Aeronautics issued its awaited report on 
the air traffic system in the United 
States. It defines air traffic control 
problems currently being experienced 
and recommends improvement pro- 
grams. 

The 83-page report by RTCA Special 
Committee 104—SC-104—activated only 
last January, represents the first step in 
a group effort by various airspace users 
and other aviation experts from govern- 
ment and industry to set forth their co- 
ordinated views on today’s air traffic 
system. A 

The report first analyzes broad opera- 
tional and economic problems or aspects 
of today's air traffic system taken as a 
whole, and places emphasis on areas re- 
quiring further coordination and plan- 
ning. Some of the major areas con- 
sidered are the operational complexity 
of today’s system, the work load on the 
pilot and on the controller, as well as 
economic considerations, both ground 
and airborne, and the international 
aspects involved. 

The body of the report defines air 
traffic control problems currently being 
experienced and contains recommenda- 
tions for immediate improvement. 
Principally, these recommendations, 
which cover 69 specific problem areas, 
call for changes in procedures or for the 
employment or fuller utilization of de- 
veloped equipments or known tech- 
niques. Included are recommendations 
for more effective utilization of airspace 
in terminal and en route areas and if 
aircraft performance capabilities; more 
effective dissemination of information 
essential to the pilot; training and 
qualifications of controllers; as well as 
the handling of flight test and military 
flight operations in common system 
airspace. Other recommendations are 
directed toward the development of bet- 
ter capability for all-weather opera- 
tions; improved weather operating capa- 
bility at low traffic density airports: an 
operational trial of a different method 
of pilot-to-weather forecaster communi- 
cations; reduction of required position 
reporting; improved air traffic control 
data handling and displays; and airport 
runway and taxiway lighting, marking 
and configuration requirements, includ- 
ing takeoff areas for light aircraft. 

The report recognizes that some ac- 
tivities aimed at resolving current prob- 
lems are already underway. In those 
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instances where the actions coincide 
with those recommended in the report, 
RTCA's recommendations are intended 
as an endorsement and stimulus to such 
actions. In a number of instances, the 
report indicates where additional effort 
is required. In those areas where no 
action is in progress, or where the cur- 
rent effort is at variance with the rec- 
ommended solutions, responsible agen- 
cies are urged to give prompt considera- 
tion to the solutions offered. 

For all in the Congress, who them- 
selves frequently use our Nation's air- 
lines, I recommend the reading of the 
entire report. 

Over the past several years I have be- 
come acutely aware of the problems 
which have been multiplying in the area 
of Air Traffic Control. I personally feel 
the Congress has fulfilled its responsi- 
bility by providing sufficient funds for 
the Federal Aviation Agency to have 
done a far better job in improving the 
State of air traffic control. 

It is my hope that the FAA will quickly 
incorporate the recommendations and 
suggestions made by the RTCA into their 
planning, thereby, giving greater assur- 
ance to the air traveling public that 
their safety is assured. 


Race War For Export 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President. 
Miss Edith Kermit Roosevelt writes a 
very interesting and informative column 
which is published each week in a num- 
ber of newspapers across the country. 
I have been very impressed with her 
latest column entitled “Race War for 
Export“ and is dated July 28, 1963. I 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that this column be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. | 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in.the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RACE Wan For Export 
(By Edith Kermit Roosevelt) 

Wa4S5HINGTON.—Fidel Castro is exporting 
racial revolution. From Harlem to Haiti he 
pokes his red finger at sore spots between 
whites and Negroes. His p : To ad- 
vance Communist power by the old ploy of 
divide and conquer. 

Already, a powerful radio station in Cuba 
tells Negroes as far north as New York City 
to riot and strike down their white ex- 
ploiters. This station, which calls itself Ra- 
dio Dixie, is operated by Mrs. Barbara Col- 
lins, the daughter of a New Jersey minister 
and Robert Franklin Williams of Monroe 
County, N.C. 

Mrs. Collins, known as “Beardless Barbara“ 
to her pro-Castro pals, sought political asy- 
lym in Cuba after she was subpenaed to 
appear before the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee. Williams, a Negro, is wanted 


by the FBI on charges of interstate flight and 


kidnaping. 
Sandwiched between the finest of jazz 
music, Radio Dixie broadcasts speeches by 
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Cuban leaders and American Communists. 
They tell American Negroes they are “the 
slaves of American capitalists.” A few days 
ago, the station broadcast a speech by Cu- 
ban President Oswaldo Dortieos. Someday 
the American people will rise up and destroy 
the capitalists,” he said, “When they do your 
Cuban brothers will give you plenty of 
help” 

In view of this country’s troubled racial 
picture, such broadcasts are a danger to our 
security and to the peaceful solution of our 
racial problems. The 60,000-watt station 
broadcasts in English round-the-clock from 
studios at the University of Havana. A youth 
I know here says he frequently picks up these 
broadcasts on his ham radio set. The call 
letters are CMCA. 

Radio Dixie also beams shortwave broad- 
casts to Central and South America aimed at 
Indian and colored peoples. It seeks to con- 
vince the less developed “have nots” that 
the way to progress Is to selze property and 
jobs from the white middie and upper 
classes. 

Special appeals are made to Negro visitors 
to Cuba. Negro students from the United 
States are greeted by “Negro fighters” like 
Williams and fed the Communist line on 
race questions. This reaps propaganda 
dividends for Castro. For example, reports 
the San Francisco Enquirer of July 2, an art 
student returning from Cuba expressed his 
“wonderment that one government could 
help people as much as this one.” 

U.S. citizens are, of course, forbidden to 
make such trips to Cuba, But our State 
Department refuses to enforce this travel 


ban. 
Less publicized are the trips to Cuba made 
by American Negro leftists on Mexican pass- 
. This writer was informed that Rus- 
sian-made planes are landing on an airstrip 
in Yucatan to transport American Negroes 
and U.S.-made weaponry to Cuba. During 
the past few weeks more than 150 of these 
American Negro citizens have recelved spe- 
cial training at Cuban schools such as the 
Minas del Prio School in Ariente Province, 
Cuba. Already, hundreds of Negro Haitians 
have been trained at the Oriente school run 
by General Bayo, the Communist general in 
the Spanish civil war. They were returned 
to Haiti to foment murder and mayhem. 

There is also the problem of infiltration 
by Castro agents into this country. Al- 
though the vast majority of white und Negro 
Cuban refugees are stanch anti-Commu- 
nists, a small, well-trained group of Negro 
Castroites are reportedly setting up chapters 
of Black Muslims. 

Cuban underground sources in Florida told 
this writer that Castro agents had set up 
Black Muslim chapters on the outskirts of 
Miamt. 

Significantly, the Communist Party an- 
nounced in Political Affairs as of July 1962 
that it would form a “United front” with the 
Black Muslims, a Negro nationalist group, 
hoping that fanatics would train their fire 
on the “reactionary” ruling class. 

For these Negro extremists, Cuba can be 
the madel of a state where Black rules 
White.” But it is closer to the truth to state 
that the criminal element rules both races. 
Primitive and untrained elements among the 
Negroes have been deliberately elevated in 
an attempt to fomet class war and produce 
the chaos on which a dictatorship thrives. 
This Is also a way of serving notice on white 
officers, Managers, professionals, and intel- 
lectuals to work for communism or face 
extermination. 

The type of black supremacy which Cuba 
is implementing is described by John Mar- 
tino in his book “I Was Castro's Prisoner” 
(published by Devin Adair, 23 E. 26th St., 
New York). Martino, who wus in Cuban 
prisons between 1959 and 1902, relates that 
the committees of defense and all the Com- 
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munist and repressive organizations uphold- 
ing the dictatorship are almost entirely 
staffed by Negroes. They are deliberately 
given the unpopular jobs. 

A Negro heads the armed forces. He is 
Juan Almeida Bosque, who was sentenced in 
1948 to 4 years in the Isle of Pines after at- 
tacking and robbing a Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
woman. 

This is the type of “racial justice“ which 
Castro agents are working to export to other 
countries, It is another reason why we must 
have a free Cuba in which all races try to 
live in harmony. 


Double Jubilee of Saints Cyril and 
Methodius 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSO 


OF NEW JERSEY -= 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, 1963 is 
the year that Americans of Slovak herit- 
age are commemorating the 11th cen- 

of Saints Cyril and Methodius to 
that part of the world which is now 
known as Slovakia. 

On May 13 of this year the late, 
beloved pontiff, Pope John XXIII issued 
in honor of these two great saints of 
Christendom an apostolic letter known 
as “Magnifici Eventus.” On the same 
day His Holiness blessed the cornerstone 
of the new institute built in their mem- 
ory by the Slovak Catholic Federation of 
America. 

Under the sponsorship of the eastern 
district of the Slovak Catholic Federa- 
tion of America a pilgrimage assembled 
on June 30 at the National Shrine of 
the Immaculate Conception, here in 
Washington, D.C., where Most Reverend 
Philip M. Hannan, Auxiliary Bishop of 
the Archdiocese of Washington, cele- 
brated a solemn pontifical mass. The 
following day, at the request of my dis- 
tinguished colleague” from New Jersey, 
the Honorable Edward J. Patten, Rev- 
erend Michael J. Churak, supreme chap- 
lain of the Slovak Catholic Federation of 
America, opened the session of the House 
of Representatives with a most inspiring 
invocation. 

In the Eighth District of New Jerscy, 
which I have the honor to represent in 
this body, I am pleased to say that there 
is a Roman Catholic parish which bears 
the name of these saintly apostles of 
Slovakia. 

But Saints Cyril and Methodius, of 
Clifton, N.J., in addition to the partici- 
pation of its members in the Washington 
pilgrimage and in the observance of the 
feast day of Saints Cyril and Methodius 
on July 7, has still another cause for joy. 
On October 22, 1963, this parish, under 
the benevolent stewardship of Rev. Gil- 
bert Maga, OFM, aided by his devoted 
assistant pastor, Rev. Anthony Maskulka, 
OFM, will celebrate its golden jubilee. 
I know the best wishes of the entire 
House of Representatives are extended 
to Father Gilbert and all his parishioners 
on this memorable occasion. 
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How Canada Solved Featherbedding 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “How Canada Solved Feather- 
bedding” by Truman R. Temple, which 
appeared in the Washington, D.C., Sun- 
day Star on July 28, 1963. 

In my judgment, Mr. Temple has per- 
formed a distinct service in directing at- 
tention to the striking similarity between 
a problem which Canada met and over- 
came, and one with which we in the 
Congress are struggling at the moment. 
It is interesting, indeed, to note that 
while the railroad work rules question 
came into focus at the same time in both 
the United States and Canada, our 
neighboring country was able to resolve 
the problem in an effective and expedi- 
tious manner and, as Mr. Temple reports, 
“Canada’s rail transport is highballing 
ahead.” 

I am confident that my hope for a 
speedy solution to this controversy is 
shared by the American public and I 
think this article deserves careful read- 
ing both in the Congress and through- 
out the country. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How CANADA SOLVED FEATHERBEDDING 

(By Truman R. Temple) 

While Washington wrestles with the rall- 
road work rules problem, a nightmare it has 
failed to solve in nearly 4 years of talk and 
reports, Canada's rail transport is highball- 
ing ahead. 

“This issue is settled,” a Canadian official 
commented in an interview last week. “We 
are gradually getting rid of firemen on diesel 
trains. The unions were not entirely happy: 
but phasing out the workers gradually cush- 
loned the shock.” 

Canada reached the crisis that Washing- 
ton la now going through back in January 
1957. The events that followed might well 
have offered a model for the United States— 
but somewhere down the line Washington 
was shunted into a siding where the political 
bushes grow thick. 

RAISED THE SAFETY ISSUE 

As both countries have abandoned the 
steam puffers in favor of the more economi- 
cal diesels, the need for a man in the cab to 
shovel coal vanished. Foresecing this, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen began 
stressing his importance to safety. Manage- 
ment disagreed. i 

By 1956 the railroads in this country and 
Canada told the brotherhood that the old 
diesel rule would be changed to exclude flre- 
men in some services. Most lines later 
backed away, however, watching with intens¢ 
interest as the Canadian Pacific Rallroad de- 
cided it would make a test case: It would run 
freight dicsels without firemen. 

The union called a strike January 2, 1957, 
and the result stunned the Canadinn GOY“ 
ernment. Although the walkout lasted only 
9 days, its effect on Canada’s economy Ww 
serious. The $2 billion railroad (it has some 
17,000 miles of track in Canada, against 
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13,000 for the longest in the United States, 
the Santa Fe) proved to be indispensable. 
Deciding that the issue overshadowed pol- 
itics, the Dominion appointed a royal com- 
mission to look into the matter. 
ROYAL COMMISSION HAD POWER 


Such bodies are not unusucl in Canada. 
On the average, perhaps one a year is cre- 
ated to study some problem. But the hooker 
in this one was that it possessed the pow- 
er of arbitration. What it recommended, 
with a few minor changes, was carried 
out. 

The royal commission did a thorough job. 
It heard 119 witnesses from both sides in 
five cities, rode in diesel cabs, and made a 
first-hand inspection of what European rail- 
roads were doing about firemen. 

The commission's conclusion: Firemen are 
not needed in diesels, elther im freight or 
yard service. 

Under a resulting plan, the firemen were 
to be eased out gradually. The scheme 
had compassion Im it: Canadian Pacific fig- 
ured the program would cost more than 
#38 million, extend over 10 years, and in- 
volve transferring some employees to oth- 
er jobs. 

But the CPR reckoned the price was worth 
it all; annual savings on discontinuing 
firemen in diesels was estimated at $5.7 mil- 
lion initially, $11.6 million a year ultimate- 
ly. (U.S. railroads think their savings would 
be around $200 million a year.) 

The firemen’s union did not go down with- 
Out a struggle. Realizing its very life was 
At stake, it called another strike in May, 
1958, as the CPR layoffs began. 

But public opinion was solidly behind the 
CPR, and other unions, unconvinced of the 
firemen'’s cause, crossed picket lines. The 
Strike collapsed after 3 days. The Canadian 
National Railways, CPR'’s Government-owned 
rival, also adopted the new work rules, and 
today peace reigns in Canada on this is- 
sue. 

In some ways, affairs in Washington at 
first paralleled the Canadian case. Presi- 
dent Elsenhower appointed a special com- 
Mission, and for 14 months it went over 
much of the same ground. 

Both commissions studied many work 
Tules, but the aspect that drew much at- 
tention remained the firemen. The Eisen- 
hower Commission also concluded that fire- 
Men on freight diesels were unneeded, 

It recommended, among other things, lay- 
ing off all firemen within a year who had 
less than 10 years’ service a measure that 
Would affect 13,000 men. Those with longer 
Seniority, about 27,000 in all, would be kept 
on and simply not replaced, their numbers to 
decline by attrition of death, retirement, and 
toon, 

THE MISSING ELEMENT 

But there was a missing element. Unlike 
the Canadian panel, the Eisenhower com- 
Mission did not have powcr to force its rec- 
ommendations on the industry. Neither did 
R series of subsequent panels, who threat- 
ened to study the whole matter to death 
Without getting anywhere. Arbitration re- 
Mealned a union bugaboo, viewed as the 
first demolition of free Institutions and the 
end of collective bargaining. 

The latest move by the White House, to 
shunt the issue to the Interstate Commerce 

sion for the next couple of years, has 
the advantage of getting Mr. Kennedy past 
the 19¢4 elections. But it still docs not meet 
the issue Head-on. ‘The “cooling off period” 
has become a Washington mystique in the 
Problem, a way to ignore the problem in the 

Ope it will go away. 

There are three elements in the United 
tates that conspired to prevent a settlement, 
in the opinion of one shrewd Canadian ob- 
Server: 

“It was a mistake for the presidential com- 
Mission to say that X number of firemen 
should be liquidated within a year,” he de- 
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clared. “The unions were backed into a 
corner by this.” 


A POLITICAL ISSUE HERE 


Second, according to the Dominion official, 
the railroad unions have closed ranks, bellev- 
ing they are against a wall. Railroad em- 
ployment has dropped from 1.4 million to 
less than 700,000 since World War IT in the 
United States. Where will it end, asks labor. 

“Third, compulsory arbitration in your 
country has been injected into this as am- 
munition, to be used by any politician,” the 
Canadian observed. “So what you have now 
is essentially a political rather than an 
economic problem." 

How did Canada avoid these woes? First, 
because she depended so heavily on railroads, 
all parties feared the nation simply could 
not afford a strike. Second, the royal com- 
mission did not set a precedent for compul- 
sory arbitration despite union fears; Cana- 
dian railroads have negotiated other issues 
since 1959 without it. 

And above all, public opinion in Canada 


Was aroused against a strike. Here, It is still 


uncertain and not making itself felt strong- 
ly—at least not yet. 


The Farmer as a Businessman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30,1963 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the man 
who tills the soil and provides our food 
and fiber has too often been caricatured 
as a plodding unimaginative sort of per- 
son ‘who is probably incapable of ever 
attaining business or economic maturity. 

It so happens, Mr. Speaker, that I 
come from an agricultural area where 
the men who operate some of the best 
farms in the Nation have cut their eye- 
teeth, not on the proverbial gold brick, 
but on the hard reality of give and take 
in the marketplace. 

The agricultural people I represent 
discovered decades ago that they can 
carry on their farming operations a bit 
better when they make their own deci- 
sions, without let or hindrance from 
some Federal or State bureaucrat. 

Over the years they have come in- 
creasingly to listen to leaders of the 
Pennsylvania branch of the Farm Bureau 
Federation and it was in conformity with 
that philosophy of self-sufficiency that 
they rejected the administration’s wheat 
program by a vote of better than 10 to 1. 

But let Carl Empie, chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Farmer's Association Leg- 
islative Committee, enlarge on the atti- 
tude of most of our farmers as he did 
earlier this year before the Pennsylvania 
congressional delegation: 

THE FARMER AS A BUSINESSMAN 
(By Carl Empie) 

At the 1958 winter meeting of the Chester 
County Farmers’ Association a panel dis- 
cussion was held on “The Problems Facing 
Agriculture Today.” Following the discus- 
sion, a vote indicated that over 70 percent 
of the farmera felt that Government control 
of agriculture was our most severe problem. 
Only two people indicated a belief that pub- 
lic relations should be of any concern. 

Now farmers may not all be philosophers, 
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but they have plenty of time to think while 
doing chores which require but little mental 
application. Most of them are not articu- 
late, but they can evaluate their problems 
pretty accurately. They were vaguely aware 
of the tremendous changes going on in agri- 
culture and of occasional public resentment 
over farm programs, but they were not fully 
alert to all the implications that were in- 
volved. 

One of the major objectives of the Penn- 
rylvania Farmers’ Association and the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation is education 
and information for their members includ- 
ing training in the fulfilling of their citi- 
zenship responsibilities. A political energy 
program was initiated in August of 1958 and 
about 80 farmers from all over Pennsylvania 
participated in a 2-day concentrated train- 
ing session under Joe Ely and Cliff White, 
public affairs councilors from New York City. 
There were regional followup sessions and 
shortly after that local groups were func- 
tioning in the selection as well as election 
of public officeholders. 

As a result of this training and experi- 
ence, a significant resolution originated last 
year in many parts of the State and was 
approved by the voting delegates at the an- 
nual meeting. 

As quoted from the PFA policy booklet: 

“In view of the widespread misunderstand- 
ing on the part of other industries and the 
general public concerning the business of 
farming, steps need to be taken by our local 
county, State, and National organizations to 
promote a public relations program. We 
recommend: 

“1. That a public relations program be 
set up to: (a) acquaint consumers with the 
heavy investment required of a farmer; (b) 
acquaint consumers with the narrow mar- 
gin of net profit with which the farmer must 
operate; (c) show the number of working 
hours of the average farm family; 
(d) show the quantity in tons and dollar 
value of gasoline, oll, steel, rubber, and other 
products used In farming. 

"2. That activity be increased in public 
relations and information in the county, 
State, and National organizations.” 

Farmers had finally recognized the vital 
importance of public relations as a domi- 
nant fac in the shaping of legislation 
affecting ture. Tonight we start to 
carry out this mandate with the most im- 
portant group—our Co en. 

The growth rate of a ture since the 
postwar period (1947 to 1961) has been one 
of the greatest success stories of all time. 
An appreciable infusion of new blood in 
the complexion of agriculture, young farmers 
who have been trained in Vo-Ag schools and 
in 4-H groups through extension service, 
has accelerated the acceptance and applica- 
tion of important technological advances 
that have come from our land-grant colleges 
and the Department of Agriculture research 
stations. 


The agricultural output has increased by 
31 percent with a decrease in labor imput 
of 37 percent. The production rate per 
man-hour has increased over twice as much 
as that of nonagricultural labor. What do 
these figures signify? 

The egghead pessimists groan that we are 
increasing unemployment. Let us review 
the facts. It is true that farm labor has 
dropped to 7.5 million, but over 10 million 
people are now employed in trangporting, 
processing, promoting, and distribution of 
farm products to the consumer, In addi- 
tion, about 6 million people are employed in 
supplying those things that the farmer must 
buy to run his business—about §27 million 
worth last year. That means that 40 percent 
of our total labor force is directly related 
to the agricultural industry. As a customer, 
the farmer last year bought $1.6 billion worth 
of petroleum products, $1.7 billion of build- 
ing construction for farm use, over $3 billion 
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of new machinery, and also spent $4 billion 
for repair-and maintenance of buildings and 
machinery. 

The increased output has created, not de- 
stroyed, jobs. What else can the growlers 
complain about? “The cost of food is too 
high. The farmers must be getting rich.” 
If you frequent the supermarkets, you must 
have heard this misstatement often. What 
are the facts? In 1947, the cost of food took 
27 percent of the consumer's income. Since 
the farmer then received 51 percent of the 
cost of food, this means that the consumer 
was paying the farmer 14 percent of his in- 
come for his market basket. In 1961, the 
consumer paid only 23 percent of his income 
for food, but the farmer's share had dropped 
to 38 percent, so that the consumer was 
then paying the farmer only 9 percent of his 
income for food, This is a decrease of 35 
percent for the farmer while the consumer is 
getting better food, more food, and much 
more conveniently prepared food. In fact, 
it has decreased much of the drudgery of 
food preparation for today’s housewife. 
How has this been accomplished? The fol- 
lowing chart will show that farming has 
become a highly specialized business, re- 
quiring top proficiency in all branches of 

nt [not printed in Recorp.] 

The high level of investment requires care- 
ful management of income and the use of 
accounting practices which were hardly 
dreamed of in agriculture only 12 years ago. 
The higher rate of family owned farms has 
resulted in better land conservation practices 
and less exploiting of our land resources 
which has happened so often on rented land. 
The diversified skills required today include 
such fields as: purchasing agent, skilled ma- 
chine operator, an understanding of eco- 
nomics, accountant, soll chemistry, animal 
husbandry, credit management, repair and 
maintenance techniques (especially welding), 
electrician, marketing specialist, and coopera- 
tive endeavor. All of this requires an annual 
labor input of 3,000 hours, as contrasted to 
the 2,000-hour annual labor input in the 
nonagricultural field, 

The contribution of the farmer to the 
steady growth of our economy Is little under- 
stood or appreciated. All of our energy or 
wealth comes from the sun or from under- 

ground storage. Chart No. 2 shows that it 18 

the farmer who makes a major part of our 
wealth available by transforming part of the 
sun's energy into usable form. (See chart 
II.) 

This basic wealth from our farms, mines, 
waters, and forests, provides all the jobs for 
our economy as it goes through multiple 
stages to become our consumer products and 
services. Obviously then all the cost of con- 
sumer products, above the cost at its source, 
represents the wages of people; and it throws 
into perspective the fact that all taxes, in the 
final analysis, are paid by the consumer, It 
also demonstrates that practically all the in- 
crease in cost of living is the result of higher 
wage levels and increased Government spend- 
ing. This is in sharp contrast to the in- 
creased contribution of the farmer. In 
simple terms, the farmer is subsidizing to 
some degree, our entire economy. 

In recent years much importance has been 
attached to our growth rate with special em- 
phasis on our gross national product. May 
we submit that the only growth rate which 
is really significant is that portrayed by our 
righthand column in chart No. 2 Consumer 
Products and Services“ [not printed in 
Recorp |. 

Many proposals have been and are being 
made to stimulate this growth by increas- 
ing consumer purchasing power. A careful 
analysis of this chart leads to the inevitable 
conclusion that any action which increases 
the cost of consumer goods is the limiting 
factor in g power and far out- 
weighs any artificial attempts to elevate in- 
come. 

_ So far we've been talking about our eco- 
nomic contribution in which the farmer has 
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more than met his responsibility to society. 
As a good citizen he is also deeply concerned 
with other responsibilities in which he has 
always supplied leadership, and these are 


‘the spiritual, moral, and ethical aspects of 


our society. We are proud of the heritage 
passed on to us by preceding generations. 
We appreciate and are deeply thankful for 
those basic qualities of self discipline, integ- 
rity, and opportunity which were obtained 
at great sacrifice and which have enabled our 
Nation to become great. We feel a sacred 
obligation to do all in our power to pass on 
to the next generation a country econom- 
ically sound and strong for which they like- 
wise can be grateful. How well are we meet- 
ing that obligation? We look at history and 
see recorded that 19 previous civilizations 
have attained the stature of greatness. 
Their ascendency covered roughly a 400-year 
period, with a peak at about 200 years and 
then a decline into oblivion. The rise and 
decline of the Roman Empire“ illustrated 
the typical pattern followed by most of them. 
Are we going to become number 20? 

We see the philosophy of “getting some- 
thing for nothing“ being encouraged in all 
directions, We see young people encouraged 
to seek education without effort or sacri- 
fice. The self-discipline which is vitally 
necessary to make that education effective 
and worthwhile, is too often ignored. When 
we see labor encouraged to seek higher wages 
without a corresponding increase in produc- 
tive effort, we realize that our society is be- 
ginning to stagger. When we see a paternal- 
istic government taking over our individual 
responsibilities of administering to the sick, 
the aged, and the needy; then we see our 
depth of character becoming rapidly dis- 
sipated. We see a welfare state taxing away 
rewards for responsible behavior so that it 
can remove the age-old penalties for ir- 
responsible behavior and sadly we realize 
that our strong and secure foundation is 
turning to jelly. We continue to see brazen 
government programs that spend borrowed 
money, based on the theory that we can 
spend ourselves into rity. Farmers 
know better. They realize that either suc- 
ceeding generations must pay for our ex- 
travagance or that inflation will lead to fi- 
nancial collapse and then we are on the road 
to oblivion, 

Recognizing that farmers have become a 
decided minority in our society, we still feel 
that we must cry out against this rising tide 
of gross materialism, 

The farmer and his wife can walk hand 
in hand down the road with head held high 
and shoulders back, secure in the knowledge 
that they have more than met their eco- 
nomic obligations and are continuing to bear 
willingly the burden of preserving and pass- 
ing on to succeeding generations our pre- 
cious heritage. 

You, our Con en, bear a very heavy 
responsibility likewise in the fulfillment of 
that objective. May we challenge you to 
effectively use the power and prestige of 
your office to stimulate other groups of our 
society to. match the contribution of the 
farmer? We pray that God will give to you 
and to them the wisdom and strength to 
meet that challenge even as He has sustained 
us down through the years. 


Our Strategy for 1964 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
Human Events Conference was keynoted 
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by one of America’s outstanding citizens 
both in war and in peace, Adm, Ben 
Moreell, CEC, U.S. Navy, retired, now 
the chairman of Americans for Constitu- 
tional Action. 

Admiral Moreell, in sounding a clarion 
call against the American trend into 
“democratic despotism” with a sterile 
conformity and “gradual erosion of in- 
dividual responsibility,” set forth a sim- 
ple, but great, strategy for 1964 in the 
form of a prayer: 

The God who gave us life gave us liberty at 
the same time. May He, in His infinite wis- 
dom, endow us with faith, understanding 
and humility, so that we may regain the 
courage of our Founding Fathers, and pre- 
serve for ourselyes and our posterity our 
sacred heritage of freedom. 


If God grants such courage to this 
Nation, I am certain most of our great 
problems will soon be taken care of. 

I call the attention of my colleagues to 
the full text of Admiral Moreell’s ad- 
dress: 

OUR STRATEGY For 1964 


(By Adm. Ben Moreell, CEC, U.S. Navy, 

retired) 

“These are the times that try men's souls. 
The summer soldier and the sunshine patriot 
will, in this crisis, shrink from the service of 
their country; but he that stands it now, 
deserves the love and thanks of man and 
woman.” So wrote Tom Paine in the darkest 
days of our Revolution, 

Many believe that the United States now 
face an even greater crisis, which involves 
their survival as a constitutional federated 
Republic, and ourselves as a free people. So, 
we should plan our strategy for the trials 
which lie ahead. 

More than a century and a quarter ago 
the great French scholar, de Tocqueville, 
‘toured our country and wrote a book called 
“Democracy in America,” which is even more 
cogent now than when it appeared. 

America, he wrote, although a nation of 
vigorous free people, was vulnerable to a 
novel kind of political tyranny which he 
called “democratic despotism.” This would 
not be an alien dictatorship, imposed from 
without; it would manifest itself as a spread- 
ing paralysis of will, a failure of nerve, a 
gradual erosion of individual responsibility. 

“Under such a despotism,” he said, the 
will of man is not shattered, but softened, 
bent and guided; such a power does not 
tyrannize, but it compresses, enervates, ex- 
tinguishes and stupefies a people, till the 
nation is reduced to nothing better than a 
flock of timid and industrious animals, of 
which the government is the shepherd.” 

Are we witnessing the fulfillment of that 
prophecy? Is the steady encroachment of 
powerful centralized government on the 
rights of the sovereign States and the free- 
doms of individuals forcing us into demo- 
cratic despotism? The current enthusiasm 
for automation is not restricted to machines. 
The master planners in Washington hold 
that by relieving persons of the respon- 
sibilities of living they, too, can be auto- 
mated” and subjected to push-button con- 
trols, like zombies. They plan to accomplish 
this by depriving the individual of his free- 
dom of choice. An ever-larger share of our 
production is now being taken by all levels 
of government, It already ‘approaches 36 
percent of the national earned income. 
After providing for the bare essentials of 
living, there is left to the average citizen 
only 7.4 percent of his Income, to be used as 
he chooses for support of the church, chari- 
ties, cultural activities, schools, tobacco, 
alcohol, insurance, and savings, the life 
blood of our industries. 

This margin, over which the individual 
has freedom of choice, grows steadily smaller 
as mounting taxes and inflation take thelr 
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tol. Soon there will remain tittle cconomic 
surplus for pursult of those higher ends of 
life essential to a civilized society, scholar- 
ship, art, music, charity and worship. 

Is this loss of control over the fruits of 
our labors transforming us into a “flock of 
timid and industrious animals of which the 
Government is the shepherd?” If so, can we 
arrest our advance slong this road to serf- 
domi? 

The answer may le in de Tocqueville's 
warning of a spreading paralysis of will 
* * * a failure of nerve * * * a gradual 
erosion of individual responsibility.“ 

During the past 30 years we have suc- 
cumbed in large measure to democratic 
despotism. In particular, thcre has been a 
tragic erosion of the cance of the in- 
dividual. We have plunged ever deeper into 
the abyss of group action, “togetherness,” 
Tegimentation and a sterile “conformity” in 
all sectors of our social structure, in govern- 
ment, industry, education, charity and even 
the church. There is progressive deteriora- 
tion of the individual as a responsible crea- 
ture of God, sovereign in his natural rights, 
having worth and dignity, deserving of re- 
spect because he is self-respecting and re- 
spectable. 

Herding our people into fiocks of timid 
animals is posible only when we, as indi- 
viduals, surrender to that. paralysis of will 
against which we were warned. Because we 
have lost courage, moral and physical, we 
are being transmuted from a vigorous, self- 
reliant, confident, and venturous people, free 
and independent, into a nation of depend- 
ents, insecure, apprehensive, and fearful of 
incurring the wrath of reprisals of our own 
Government. The mechanism devised by 
Our Founding Fathers as a servant to protect 
dur God-given rights has become the fearful 
master from whom we cravenly beg crumbs 
from bread made in the sweat of our own 
brows. 

But this is not all, The fear which para- 
lyzes our wills in domestic affairs is a con- 
tagion which affects the national courage 
When we deal with other nations. On the 
international scene, compromise, appease- 
ment, accommodation, and surrender to 
b have become standard practice. 
Mora] principle is sacrificed on the altar of 
€xpediency to achieve a false security. So 
We suffer the fate of those who sell their 
birthright for a mess of pottage. We are not 
loved, not even respected, by those who pro- 
Tess to be our friends, by the so-called neu- 
tralist nations, or by our openly avowed 
enemies. In spite of profligate gifts which 
threaten to bankrupt us, “Yankee go home“ 

become an international slogan. 

Our greatest error, one of such enormity 
as to constitute a crime against humanity, 
Was our recognition in 1933 of the Soviet 
Union as an honorable member of the family 
ot nations. By this act we clothed a mon- 
strous tyranny with respectability. This 
opened the portals of all nations, including 
dur own, to espionage, subversion, and sabo- 
tage, and resulted in the enslavement of 
One-third of the world’s people. But this is 
Not enough: the Communist bosses states 
aas only complete world mastery will satisfy 

em, 


There is no logical reason to grant the 
Sovlet# recognition, which had been refused 
by all prior administrations. Some of our 
omelals evidently believed that if we crawled 
into bed with the Russian Bear we could re- 
form him. There is no record in all history 
Of euch on act bearing fruit. 

Our second greatest error was to connive 
With the so-called agrarian reformers to 
Surrender China to communism, thus enslav- 
ing c00 million of our friends and allies. 

was preceded by our dishonorable gift 
Of the Kuriles and Sakhalin to the Soviets, 
and was followed by our yielding in Korea, 
Vietnam, Laos, and New Guinea. 

Our betrayal of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Austria, Latvia, Lithuania, Esto- 
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nia and others was not heroic. Nehru, that 
self-anointed champion of peace and frec- 
dom, who calis us Western imperialists, 
seized Goa and other Portuguese colonies 
with only a token protest from our Govern- 
ment. Our support of Ben Bella and his 
brigands in Algiers, and our financing of 
the rape of Katanga and Angola should not 
cause us to burst with pride. 

By sponsoring Nasser’s seizure of the Suez 
Canal we have compromised our position in 
Panama, where control is vital to our na- 
tional security. Our support of native agi- 
tators and adventurers, who forment spurious 
reyolutions in the name of “anticolonialism,” 
has led to demands that we surrender our 
naval base at Guantanamo Bay. 

In the Western Hemisphere our policies 
have been no less myopic. In Cuba we con- 
nived to depose a dictator who, nevertheless, 
was a friend of the West, honored his agree- 
ments and protected American lives and 
property. In his place we helped install an 


arrogant Communist who murders and op- 


presses his people, seizes billions in American 
investments and spread the infection of 
communism throughout Latin America. 

The self-declared nobility of our objec- 
tives, which forbade victory in Korea and de- 
mands avoidance of any risk which might 
possibly result in armed conflict, has blinded 
us to the duplicity of those whose favors we 
court. The Soviets brazenly violate their 
agreements, blockade access to Berlin, in- 
sult our President, encourage Communist 
marauders throughout the world, and in 
other ways show their contempt for honor- 
able conduct and for us. 

Our reaction is to intensify our erdent 
courtship of these insufferable boors. 

Our enchantment with the idealism of nu- 
clear disarmament blinds us to the fact that, 
With 950 million servile subjects under their 
control, the Communists could inflict in- 
human tortures and brutal slayings on our 
people, even if all arms more deadly than 
baseball bats were outlawed. Only the 
threat of retaliation with the bomb has kept 
Communist hordes from overrunning the 
earth, 

If we are to maintain our self-respect, 
security, and sovereignty, as well as the lead- 
ership of the free world, we must have a new 
direction and a new purpose in our national 
administration, Above all, we must have a 
rebirth of courage, moral and physical, in- 
dividual and collective, Without these there 
is grave danger that we will lose our national 
identity and become a satellite of a “one- 
world” state, dependent for protection on 
the good will and military power of the 
United Nations which will soon be domi- 
nated by its Afro-Asian members, many of 
whom have just emerged from a primitive 
tribal state and are easily subverted by Soviet 
influence. 

In 1949, there appeared in the Omaha 
World-Herald, an editorial entitled “God 
Hates A Coward.” It is even more pertinent 
now than then. Since its appeal is to con- 
servatives, I will quote some excerpts: 

“Here, too, in our own America, the State 
is taking control and ownership of the peo- 
ple. It is using the power to tax to destroy 
their independence and self-reliance. It is 
converting freomen into vussals and depend- 
ents. It ls devouring the substance of self- 
supporting people to render them self-sup- 
porting no longer, and to establish a condi- 
tion of universal rellance upon the biased pa- 
ternallem of a Great White Father, a father 
corrupted and corrupting, since great power 
does corrupt and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely * * *. 

“Surely * * * it shall not be recorded by 
amazed historians of a later day, that when 
the black flag of absolutism was raised back 
in the 20th century, when the fate of all man- 
kind was involved, there was nowhere, in 
any land, not even our own, an 
body of men and women who had the cour- 
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age, the devotion, the wisdom, the loyalty to 
God who made men free, to challenge that 
foul intruder and to dedicate their lives, 
their fortunes and their sacred honor to driy- 
ing him back Into the Dark Ages, whence 
he emerged. 

“Never has there been sounded such a 
call to service as rings today * * * never, 
for men and women of courage, of character, 
of conviction, has there been afforded such 
an occasion for rising to the helghts of hu- 
man devotion to imperishable ideals.” 

Fellow conservatives: The God who gave 
us life gave us liberty at the same time.” 
May He, in His infinite wisdom, endow us 
with faith, understanding and humility, so 
that we may regain the courage of our 
Founding Fathers, and preserve for ourselves 
and our posterity our sacred heritage of free- 
dom. This is our strategy for 1964, 


Youthful Example of Manly Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30,1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, be- 
lieving that it will serve as an inspira- 
tion to my colleagues, as it did for me, 
I insert hereunder an article from the 
Birmingham Post-Herald about a brave 
little hero who is a star baseball player. 

As my friend who called this story to 
my attention indicated, this is a marvel- 
ous example of courage and physical fit- 
ness. à 

The article follows: 


Braces No HANDICAP FOR LITTLE ANDY—TOP 
HITTER AND HURLER 


(By Wayne Martin) 


The opening game of the West End Little 
League knothole season this year was a 
memorable one for Andy Watkins. 

For this 6-year-old ballplayer, who tips 
the scales at 35 pounds and stands 3 feet, 
10 inches tall, it was the start of a dream 
come true. After months of thinking and 
talking about nothing but baseball, Andy 
was given the starting assignment for the 
Green Hornets. 

Andy did all right as a pitcher, holding 
the other team scoreless. The only trouble 
was the Green Hornets couldn’t score either. 
Finally Andy came to bat with two on and 
promptly hit a double, driving in two runs 
and winning his own game, 2-0. 

What's so great about this? 

For one thing, Andy is one of only two 
6-year-olds on the Green Hornets’ team, and 
on top of that, he has to play with braces 
on both legs, When he was a year old he 
was given only a slight chance to live. i 

At the age of 18 months, Andy had major 
surgery and after a series of radium treat- 
ments which affected his legs, was forced 
to put on the braces, 

Andy is the son of Mr. and Mrs, Ed Wat- 
kins, of 1512 18th Street 8. The day we 
came home with the braces,” said Mrs. Wat- 
Kins, “Andy played a game of football with 
the neighborhood children.” 

Andy’s main objective last winter was to 
earn a spot on a Little League team, “When 
he first started talking about it we were 
concerned,” said Mrs. Watkins. But we 
asked the doctor and he said it would be the 
best thing for him.“ The arrangement 
turned out to be good both ways. Baseball 
is good for Andy, and Andy is good for the 
Green Hornets. 
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So far this year has has compiled a 354 
batting average, but he hasn't been doing 
much pitching. “I can't use him as a pitcher 
very much,” said his manager, Clyde Mc- 
Caleb. “I need him in left field. He can 
stop the ball and he knows where to throw 
it. 

“For a 6-year-old boy his ability to think 
and act is that of an 8-year-old. Fielding 
a ball is a natural thing to Andy,” he sald. 

Andy's interest in sports comes naturally. 
He has an older brother, 9-year-old Gregg, 
who plays for the Braves in the West End 
Triple A League. He also has two uncles 
who are pretty well known in sports circles— 
Hayden Riley, the head basketball coach at 
the University of Alabama, and Edward 
Ruley, of the University of Idaho. Andy also 
has a 3-year-old sister, Genny. 

But little Andy, who is a candidate for 
“king of the knotholes“ from the Green Hor- 
nets team, will be out of action for a little 
while. During the next 2 weeks he will go 
back into the hospital for an operation which 
doctors hope will make it possible for him to 
discard his braces. 

But one thing is sure. Next year, braces 
or not, Andy will be back as just another 
player in the West End Little League. 


Test Ban and Weapons—Effect of 


Treaty on Military Strength May 
Hinge on Redirection of Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I placed in the Appendix of the 
Record an article from the New York 
Times of July 21, 1963, by Mr. Hanson W. 
Baldwin. A more recent article on the 
test ban agreement by Mr. Baldwin ap- 
peared in the New York Times of July 
26, 1963, and is entitled “Test Ban and 
Weapons—Effect of Treaty on Military 
Strength May Hinge on Redirection of 
Research.” 


Since this second article is also de- 
serving of the considered attention of my 
colleagues, under unanimous consent I 
include it in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
Test BAN AND WEAPONS—EFFECT or TREATY 

ON MILITARY STRENGTH May HINGE ON RE- 

DIRECTION OF RESEARCH 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The treaty between the United States and 
the Soviet Union to outlaw nuclear tests in 
the atmosphere, in space and underwater 
may influence materially the balance of nu- 
clear power. Whether the United States 
military and scientific position will be ad- 
versely affected, and how much, depends 
upon a number of factors both tangible and 
unknown. The first question is the present 
relative position; the second is the fine print 
in the treaty and exactly how it is carried 
out; the third is the duration of the ban. 
Assumptions about Moscow’s nuclear 
strength in comparison with Washington's 
differ widely, and no exact comparison, even 
by President Kennedy or Premier Khru- 
shchev, is possible. 

ANALYSIS NEWS 

Most Washington observers” believe the 
United States has a great numerical ad- 
vantage—that is, it has many more nuclear 
Weapons Of more kinds than the Soviet 
Union. In fact, it has so many nuclear 
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weapons that long before the treaty, the 
Pentagon and the Atomic Energy Commis- 

sion were thinking about curtailing produc- 
tion. 

The argument was twofold: that the Unit- 
ed States had enough weapons to devastate 
the Soviet Union many times over, even al- 
lowing for interception by Soviet missiles 
and for failures; and that weapons tech- 
nology was changing so fast that many weap- 
ons now stockpiled might soon be obsolete. 

STORAGE PLAN OFFERED 

Senators Henry M. Jackson, Washington, 
Democrat, and CLINTON P. ANDERSON, New 
Mexico Democrat, have suggested that in- 
stead of reducing the production of fission- 
able material—the raw material for a bomb 
the country stop producing weapons. The 
Senators suggested a “bank’—deep in 
caves—of the finished explosive. Thus the 
material would be rapidly available for 
processing into more advanced warheads or 
bombs if needed. 

In addition to its tremendous stockpile of 
finished nuclear warheads, bombs, shells, and 
depth charges, the United States is believed 
to have a substantial lead in the carriers, 
or weapons systems, that would deliver the 
explosives to targets. This lead is chiefly 
quantitative. 

Land-based American intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles and submarine-launched mis- 
siles probably outnumber similar Soviet mis- 
siles three to four times. The production of 
such missiles would not be halted by a test 
ban, though some features of their design 
might in time be frozen. The United States 
also has a much larger bomber fleet than 
the Soviet Union, and a greater variety of 
offensive systems—such as the aircraft car- 
rier, tactical aircraft carriers, tactical air- 
craft based overseas, and winged missiles. 

Washington believes it has a considerable 
advantage in quantity, quality, and variety 
of small-scale, or tactical, nuclear weapons. 

On the other hand, many observers in 
Washington suspect that during the unpo- 
liced 34-month moratorium on nuclear test- 
ing, which ended in September 1961—and 
during the extensive Soviet tests that fol- 
lowed it—the Soviet Union gained qualita- 
tively in three related areas. 

Moscow tested superbombs“ of far larger 
size than any the United States possesses. 
It made considerable advances in “weight- 
to-yield” ratio, or size and weight of the 
weapon as compared with explosive power. 
There was one 58-megaton explosion in the 
Arctic test series, and it is generally be- 
lieved that Moscow now has ready at least 
50 weapons in the megaton range—each, that 
is, equivalent to thousands of tons of TNT. 

Moscow's latest four-stage rockets, recent- 
ly tested in the Pacific, may even be capable 
of carrying 100-megaton warheads. These 
tremendous weapons—exploded high in the 
thin air, or inner space—have great poten- 
tial importance in the sete gars against bal- 
listic missiles. 

the latest Soviet tests, one high- 
altitude explosion destroyed two incoming 
missiles. In one American high-altitude 
test in the Pacific, a fairly small nuclear 
detonation high above the earth caused 
fission—an atomic chain reaction—in a nose 
cone 150 miles above the earth and 800 miles 
from the explosion. 

This phenomenon, called neutron fiux, 
travels great distances in a virtual vacuum. 
Thus, it may be able to neutralize fission- 
able material in incoming warheads. This 
is a technique about which the Russians 
are believed to know more than American 
scientists. 

Experts also believe Moscow has accumu- 
lated more data than the United States on 
the effect of the bursts of many megaton- 
range warheads upon American missile- 
launching facilities, their electrical connec- 
tions and their defensive radar and com- 
munications. 

The so-called “EMP,” or electromagnetic 
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pulse, induced by a major explosion has 
widespread effects. Indeed, the United 
States has already revised the electrical wir- 
ing of its Minuteman missiles as a result of 
the development of the huge Russian bombs. 

The effect of a treaty upon the balance 
of nuclear power will also depend on how it 
is carried out. 

Continued underground testing—not cov- 
ered by the pact—would permit technologi- 
cal advances in weapons design. But the 
deep mining needed to prevent “venting,” 
or escape, of radioactivity is costly. So the 
tests would have to be small; the conclus- 
ions, as applied to large weapons, would 
have to be drawn with reserve. No mean- 
ingful conclusions about nuclear explosions 
in space or at high altitudes would be 
possible. 

PROGRESS MAY GO ON 

Thus underground testing would seem to 
permit continued, though slowed, tech- 
nological progress by the United States and 
the Soviet Union in small tactical nuclear 
weapons (perhaps freezing the United 
States advantage in this category). It would, 
at the same time, prohibit much advance 
in “superbomb” technology, thus freezing 
the Soviet advantage. 

The manner in which the treaty is carried 
out, and whether it is violated, will also in- 
fluence the balance of power. 

Contrary to popular opinion, it is not cer- 
tain that all atmospheric or space shots can 
be detected. Some high-altitude tests in 
the South Atlantic by the United States 
have gone undetected. 

The duration of the treaty may well in- 
fluence the balance of power. A long cessa- 
tion would tend to affect the United States 
more than the Soviet Union, 

In the closed Soviet society, secret prepara- 
tions could be made—as they were before 
the tests in 1961—for sudden resumption of 
testing that might not be possible in the 
United States, 

Nuclear technology is far from static, and 
some experts fear that a secret breakthrough 
by the Soviet Union might jeopardize the 
American position. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, while not op- 
posing all bans on nuclear testing, have been 
unanimous in stressing the military risks 
of certain unpoliced treaties. 

Whether the political and psychological 
gains outweigh the military and technologi- 
cal risks, however, only history will tell. 


U.S. Korean Casualties Are Test Ban 
Pact Casualties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, U.S. cas- 
ualties in the Korean Armistice border 
during the past 2 days are directly at- 
tributable to the test ban treaty negoti- 
ated in Moscow. The escalation of ac- 
tivities by Communist forces there fol- 
lows calculation by the Red Chinese and 
Red Korean regimes that border war- 
fare and perhaps even-full-scale re- 
sumption of conventional warfare in 
Korea now can be carried on safely, 
without fear of U.S, resorting to the dis- 
criminate use of nuclear arms to stabi- 
lize the situation. 

“If the Americans regard nuclear 
weapons as too terrible to test,” they rea- 
son, “the Americans surely will regard 
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them too terrible to use except in a final 
life or death show-down with the Soviet 
Union.” 

This reasoning will result in intensi- 
fied armed conflict wherever Far Eastern 
Communists forces plan aggressive ex- 
pansion, As time goes on, we can fully 
expect the Soviet Union to adopt this 
successful formula for aggression. 

Here, already, is proof that Communist 
leaders regard the test ban as a green 
light. to intensify aggression by all con- 
ventional means free from the fear that 
nuclear weapons will be used by us to 
overcome their military advantages from 
mass manpower and favorable geog- 
raphy. 

Rather than bringing peace to the 
world, evidence already exists that the 
pact will intensify conflict and war on 
many fronts, creating universally situa- 
tions of instability and danger and caus- 
ing untold American casualties. 


This Is Tyranny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, my 
attention has been called to an interest- 
ing and outstanding editorial column by 
Mr. George Todt in the Los Angeles 
Herald-Examiner of July 24, 1963. It is 
entitled, “This Is Tyranny.” I ask 
unanimous. consent, Mr. President, that 
this editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tuts Is Tyranny 
(By George Todt) 

“I have sworn, upon the Altar of God, 
eternal hostility against every form of 
tyranny over the mind of man.“ - Thomas 
Jefferson. 

It is all very well for hard-core integra- 
tlonists to label the projected mass march 
Of 100,000 American Negroes on Congress in 
Washington, D.C., next month as just an- 
Other “peaceful demonstration”—but is it? 
Would “intimidation” be a better word here? 

Certainly, each one of us has the inherent 
right to petition our lawmakers for a redress 
Of grievances, This is constitutional and 
entirely legal. 

But not since the days of the unfortunate 
bonus march of the veterans in the depres- 
Sion 1930's has anybody deemed it necessary 
to instigate threatening mob action against 
Our Congress. 

NOT MOB ACTION 

Every citizen has a right to go to Wash- 
ington and consult, even lobby, his repre- 
sentatives on Capitol Hill. But good taste 
requires that this be done in small groups 
Without the onus of intolerant pressure. 

The chilling aspect of the so-callod “peace- 
Able demonstration” is that it is being en- 
Cournged, if not fomented, by the President 
Of the United States. 

The suspicion exists in many minds that 

Kennedy fears that Congress will not 
Pass some of the more extreme aspects of 
his controversial civil rights bill now under 
Consideration. 
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Like the Caesars of ancient Rome, he is 
not above intimidating the Senate of the 
United States with mob action, This is 
tyranny. 

Government must always be kept beyond 
outright intimidation of pressure groups— 
including minorities—or we will all lose our 
freedoms. 

Ancient Rome was held in the foul grip 
of mob rule by weak emperors in the days of 
her decline, Hitler degraded the German 
Reichstag with planned mob actions which 
destroyed the fabric of legal representa- 
tive government. 


WHY ROME FELL 


Is that what we want in the Republic of 
the United States? : 

If not, then it is time to cry out against 
wrongful and misguided action. All that is 
necessary for the triumph of evil is that 
good men do nothing. 

Let the American Negroes and their friends 
journey peacefully to Washington to lobby 
in thelr own behalf on any issue of their 
own choosing—but not as an insulting, ill- 
disguised mob action against the Congress 
of the United States. 

Whether this be sanctioned personally by 
Mr. Kennedy, Walter Reuther, or Nelson 
Rockefeller to gain their immediate political 
objectives is not the decisive factor here. 
The fact remains that it is not considered 
correct by an overwhelming majority of the 
public today. 

Those who have the real interest of the 
American Negro at heart can tell him that 
he stands to gain much more in the end by 
a constructive campaign of politeness, rea- 
son and intelligence than by attempted in- 
timidation or mob action. 

PUBLIC FED UP 


This may come as a shock to some dema- 
gogues, but I can also suggest something 
else: Joe Doakes is fast getting fed up with 
so much bureaucratic, governmental “kow- 
towing” to minorities in general. It is self- 
serving and un-American, 

One of the main reasons Los Angeles Re- 
publican Congressman DEL CLAWSON won 
3 to 1 in a 2 to 1 Democratic district recently 
was because he said he would kow-tow to no 
minority, play it fair and square. Politici- 
ans, take note. 


Why I Want To Visit Our Nation’s 
Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, this year 
in the Eighth District of New Jersey I 
inaugurated an essay contest which was 
open to students attending 21 public and 
parochial high schools. Grand prize was 
a 3-day, all expenses paid, trip to Wash- 
ington, D.C., for the winner and a chap- 
eron. The trip was sponsored by the 
New Jersey Bank & Trust Co. The win- 
ner was Miss Diane McFadden who was 
accompanied to the Nation's Capital by 
her mother, Mrs. William McFadden, of 
Paterson. A committee composed of the 
late August J. Hovorka, an attorney, Dr. 
Leonard Pine, an optometrist, and James 
La Bagnara, a business executive, se- 
lected the winning essay which follows: 
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Wr I Want To Visrr Oun Nation's CAPITAL 
(By Diane McFadden, St. John Cathedral 
High School, Paterson, N.J.) 

America to me is a land of endless oppor- 
tunities, a refuge for the oppressed, and the 
bulwark of democracy in a world of uncer- 
tainty. I cherish the values upon which it 
is conceived and the heritage of charity and 
justice which I have inherited. This land is 
my land. It is a land where the individual 
counts and where the State exists for the 
welfare of each individual and his 
freedoms, Our governmental system is de- 
signed to have the individual express his 
wishes, elect his representatives and have 
adequate knowledge of democratic processes. 

To understand these concepts is an im- 
portant thing, but to appreciate fully the 
intricate safeguards which have been placed 
over man's inalienable rights and the work- 
ing democracy which daily wards off the 
threats of communism, materialism and in- 
numerable other dangers to the American 
way of life, one should witness the elemen- 
tary functions of Government at Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A trip to the Nation’s Capital, for me, 
would enrich and further the knowledge I 
have gained from textbooks. Where can my 
heritage find better expression than in the 
beautiful monuments to the great person- 
alities who dedicated their lives to the Amer- 
ican idea? From Lincoln Memorial to Ar- 
lington Cemetery, my history, our Nation's 
history, continues to live and leads us to a 
future of even greater heights. Here in this 
city of wide diversifications can America be 
seen problems existing along with solutions, 
Citizens go about their dally lives while 
those they have duly elected protect and en- 
rich their possessions and freedoms. 

In a world where knowledge plays such an 
important part, it is essential that each 
American have a growing understanding of 
everything which makes his country a syno- 
nym for justice, charity, and peace. To do 
this I feel that education should constitute 
a well-rounded picture of democracy—the 
theorles of books combined with the actual- 
ity of government in action. Therefore I 
wish to yisit Washington to become a citizen 
capable of combining the ideals of the past 
with the ideas of the present and of accept- 
ing the responsibilities of a young citizen 
who places much faith in the American con- 
cept. 


Kerr-Mills Law Being Vindicated 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
pleased to receive a report from the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare today, showing that 32 States out 
of 50 have now placed the Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram for medical care for the aged into 
effect. 

North Dakota, of course, has had the 
Kerr-Mills program in use since July 1, 
1961, and it seems to have been effective 
in caring for our aged citizen’s medical 
needs. It has been said that our State 
provides the broadest and most compre- 
hensive medical care of almost all the 
States using the Kerr-Mills two-way 
program. 

Of the 28 remaining States, the HEW 
report shows that South Dakota has sub- 
mitted a plan which will be effective as 
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soon as it is approved by the Department. 

Of the 27 remaining States, Iowa has 
a plan drafted, and the appropriation 
will be available after July 4, 1963. 

This leaves 26 unaccounted for, and 
we find 5 States had enacted legislation, 
but their plans have yet to be submitted 
to the Department for approval. These 
States are Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska. 
North Carolina, and Virginia. 

Of the 21 remaining States, we find 
Missouri has passed legislation through 
both its houses of the legislative assem- 
bly, and Wisconsin now has pending 
legislation. 

Of the 19 States remaining, Georgia 
has already enacted legislation to use 
the MAA portion of Kerr-Mills, and is 
merely awaiting funds in order to im- 
plement the legislation. New Mexico 
has its legal authority for MAA, but since 
its 1963 legislture denied a request for 
funds, it must go through this action 
again. Nevada enacted its law in 1963, 
but also has to vote the necessary tax 
funds to implement the law. 

This leaves 16 States unaccounted for. 
Among these, we find Alaska, Delaware, 
and Mississippi need legislation; Arizona, 
Colorado, Montana, Ohio, and Rhode 
Island have considered legislation during 
1963, Indiana has already passed a law 
but the Governor vetoed it, and Texas 
has passed a resolution for a constitu- 
tional amendment—necessary under its 
State constitution. If this is ratified by 
popular vote, it may be followed by nec- 

essary enabling legislation. 
; Six States remain to be heard from 
one way or another. Considering the 
fact that the Kerr-Mills law was enacted 
and placed on the books in late 1960, I 
feel this is a fine showing and a vindi- 
cation of my contention that we should 
wait to see if the States would—if given 
enough time—put the law into use for 
their aged citizens medical care. We 

must remember this act is voluntary, 
would be State-administered, and yet 
would provide a comprehensive program 
of medical benefits to those who really 
need the care. This is in the true Ameri- 
can tradition—and surely the local and 
State authorities are in a far better po- 
sition to know the true facts concerning 
needs in their area than a Federal Gov- 
ernment bureau, far removed from the 
scene. I expect to see these HEW re- 
ports on the use of Kerr-Mills improve 
as the months go by. 


Tabulation of Replies to a Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


. HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, in June 
of this year I sent out a newsletter to 
the people of the 41st Congressional Dis- 
trict, reporting on the activities of the 
88th Congress to date, and on the impact 
of several Federal programs in western 
New York, 
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A portion of this newsletter included 
a 10-part questionnaire. The tabulated 
results are, I think, varied and fascinat- 
ing. Especially notable is the fact that 
71.6 percent of all my responding con- 
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stituents supported at least three- 
fourths of the programs advanced by 
President Kennedy. Worthy of the at- 
tention of the House are the following 
complete statistics: 


. Percent 


Yes No No 
opinion 


1 — 


Do you favor takin 


whatevor stops are necussiry, Including military action, 
to overthrow the 


Nn e sheennedbaesee da 


31.3 


7 

. Do you favor a medicare pian whic h provides fora compulsory health program 
for the agod undor social security? =... ....- 5-2-2 eee 78.2 10.8 2.0 
Vo you la vor an income tax cut ae Wenns ?ͤ—Pñv 81. 1 11.1 2.8 

cent 

Ifso, would vou prefer an incroass in the personal tax exomptlon . 64.6 

Or wonld you proh an across-the-board cit in income taxos?_._..... 20.5 

4. If-Federal aid is granted to public schools, would you favor including | aid to 
parochial: and private echools?: . ener soeeenn 62,1 35.6 2.8 
5 Should the United States remain in the United Nutlons s---r- 77.6 17.8 46 

6, Should we compote with Russia in providing foreign aid to uncommitted coun- 
triessuch as Hirazil, India, Ghana, Indonesiur „%“ 43.9 40.8 6.3 

7. Do vou favor the expenditure of billions of dollars for the purpose of putting a ~- 

dee, eee. n e NAA 32.6 63.4 4.0 

8. Do you favor establishment of a domestic National Service Corps modeled after 
er . EAE Aaa 55. 7 35.6 8.7 

9. Are we in favor of a $100 monthly pension for World War I veterans, regardless 
e,, aaa N A E a S 41.6 42.4 16.0 


10. Do you approve of the programs advanced by President Konnedy? 


Replies indicating 100 percent support 


Roplies fudicating 75 percent pignas — 
Replics indicating 50 percent or less suppor 
ES CS ia ae eet BBL oe a ee Gees, 


Objections to the Handling of the Rail- 
road Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE, Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter from a constituent of 
mine clearly states the objections of 
many business people to the present han- 
dling of the railroad problem. 

It is unfortunate that whenever a 
problem is somewhat of a “hot potato” 
either in domestic or foreign affairs the 
present-day policy is to sweep it under 
the rug and forget about it. 

Mr. Speaker, some things cannot be put 
off; some things cannot be swept under 
the rug; some things have to be faced 
and faced with courage, not put aside 
until after the next election. 

The above-mentioned letter follows: 

GILLINDER BROS., INC., 
Port Jervis, N.Y., July 23, 1983. 
Hon. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mas. St. Grorce: Without a doubt, 
within the next 24 hours, the Congress will 
be handled another one of the administra- 
tion's fumbles—the railroad” situation. 
While I deplore a probable strike that will 
cripple the Nation, I feel there is something 
that is far more basically wrong than the 
issues that constitute the differences between 
the railroad management and their em- 
ployees. 

The administration, without a doubt, is 
handling this particular issue to Congress— 
getting rid of a “hot potato” so that the 
onus will be on Congress whatever the out- 
come, in the probably correct belief that the 
least harm, votewise, will result for the 
administration. 

Whatever the Congress may do that is 
specific to this single situation only, will 
not go to the basic cause of this national 


threat. In my opinion, and of many of those 
with whom I talk, a situation of this kind 
is the direct result of the uncontrolled mo- 
nopolistic power, free from all Government 
regulation, that is permitted to organized 
labor, 

Let the steel companies raise their price 
and a clutched fist is raised and reprisal 
threatened by the administration. This Hit- 
ler-like action, we have seen in the not too 
distant past. 

Let the larger electric manufacturing 
companies merely talk together and they 
are in violation of the trust laws. 

Let any group of like business seck to 
merge and they will be investigated as it 
may not be In the Interest of the public to 
allow such a merger. 

The list is endless, of the restrictive laws 
with respect to business and industry—but 
there is a modicum of such restrictive laws 
on organized labor, Furthermore, the Su- 
preme Court, with-its rulings on existing 
laws in recent years, is making the situation 
even worse. 

Basic legislation to correct this situa- 
tion, is needed. rather than congressional 
action on the issue under question between 
the railroads and their employees, 

Yours very truly, 
J. FLETCHER GILLINDER. 


American Youth Enterprises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I include the contents of a 
very thought-provoking letter I received 
from a group of considerate youths in 
Los Angeles, Calif., who wish to take 
a positive step in informing the public 
at large that today’s youth is just as 
serious and interested in the many prob- 
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lems of tomorrow's world as are the 
adults of today. This sincere group of 
young adults feels the brush of condem- 
nation has swept across them indiscrim- 
inately and is far too broad and has 
covered much too much of the ranks 
of today’s youth. 

In my trips to the various youth cor- 
rectional facilities, when I was a mem- 
ber of the California State Legislature 
and also as a member of the Los Ange- 
les City Council, in talking to the boys 
I became more convinced than ever that 
the overwhelming reason many of these 
youths were in these institutions was 
because of delinquent parents rather 
than delinquent youth. I have always 
been a firm believer in the youth of 
our great Nation and as we search the 
records of accomplishments of the past 
decade we can document the many ad- 
vances that we enjoy today to the dis- 
coveries and inventions of yesterday’s 
youth, 

I know my colleagues will welcome this 
affirmation of today's youth on their 
readiness and willingness to come for- 
ward and help solve some of the prob- 
lems and dilemmas the adult population 
finds itself in today. 

May I take this opportunity of thank- 
ing their spokesman, Robert W. Mac- 
Donald, for bringing this most worth- 
while and enterprising project to my 
attention. His letter reads as follows: 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
July 22, 1963. 
Hon, EVERETT G. Bunk HALTER, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. BuRKHALTER: It seems to me as 
& sophomore in college and a member of 
the younger generation that the youth of 
America have had an injustice done to them 
by the adult population, Youth is charac- 
terized as a general group of delinquents 
who are not interested in anything but TV, 


ture of a teenager is an irresponsible, long 
strange talking, problem child, I 
fee] this is an incorrect picture. To my way 
of thinking something should be done to 
change this picture and I am working with 
& group of students attempting to start 
es that we hope will be of some 
elp. 

Together with a few friends I am attempt- 
ing to form a company that will offer young 
Student speakers to the community. These 
Students will speak on many subjects, The 
Speakers will offer the ideas of youth on such 
Subjects as politics, economics, business, and 
World affairs. Several of the students will 
Speak on youth physical fitness and how to 
Bain interest. We call our company Amer- 
ican Youth Enterprises. 

We have three chief goals. First, to try 
and show the other side of the youth pic- 
ture. To show that the majority of students 
and young people are interested in becoming 
sound mature citizens. Second, we feel the 
experience gained in this yenture while we 
&re students will be of great value to us as 
adults and citizens. Third, some of the stu- 
ents need financial help in school and the 
earnings from speaking will be applied to 
Sur education, 

We all realize this is a very ambitious ad- 
venture for a group of students so we de- 
cided to write you and ask for your opinion 
and wish that if you have any suggestions 
You would forward them to us. 

8 are looking forward to hearing from 

u. 


Yours sincerely, 
Rosert W. MacDonatp. 
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Leading or Following 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, one 
of the most interesting columns printed 
in a weekly newspaper is found in the 
Hanahan News of North Charleston, 
S. C. The column is entitled Fact and 
Opinion by the Minuteman. This week's 
column is entitled “Leading or Follow- 
ing.“ I ask unanimous consent that this 
column which appeared in the July 24, 
1963, issue of the Hanahan News be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEADING OR FOLLOWING 


This is the chosen battlefield; for the 
carefully organized protest campaign; to 
preserve the Constitution; a rally attracts 
thousands; a prominent clergyman un- 
leashes bitter attacks; the rally is designed 
to recruit more volunteers for action; this 
objective is accomplished; officials are un- 
able to maintain order; specially trained po- 
lice are called to attempt to restore order; 
authorities pledge to be patient, but firm 
and decisive; picketers continue to demon- 
strate; agitators and student leaders direct 
the activity; chants and songs get louder, 
and defiance to police attempts to maintain 
order becomes more universal. 

Students enthusiastically join in on the 
refrains “we shall not be moved"; police 
warnings ate met with jeers and boos and 
renewed chanting and renewed singing; the 
crowds begin to jostle the police; when au- 
thorities warn that fire hoses will have to be 
used if the crowd does not disperse, the 
demonstrators become more and more un- 


ruly. 
One student provides the k; the mob 
surges forward; the fire hoses turned on; 


leaders give orders to resist police enforce- 
ment; the crowd now in open defiance of law 
and order, begins singing once again, “we 
shall not be moved“; riot squad police rein- 
forcements arrive and are met by boos and 
jeers from the rioters; agitators give new 
orders, 

Sit down, backs to fire hoses; hands in 
pockets after interlocking arms; “nonviolent 
resistance”; police make arrests; riot leaders 
charge police brutality; four demonstrators 
suffer minor injuries; eight policemen re- 
quire hospitalization. 

At the police station rebellious students 
appear to have lost a little of their blatant 
enthusiasm and defiance; the psychological 
stimulus of mass chanting and singing is 
gone; demonstrators are conscious and 
ashamed; gone is the air of defiance; orga- 
nized resistance has been changed into in- 
dividual confusion; these people have been 
duped into openly resisting and defying law 
enforcement. 

If in reading the foregoing you think we 
have put together a capsule picture of racial 
disturbances, demonstrations and uprisings 
which have occurred at Ole Miss, in Bir- 
mingham, Cambridge, Chicago, Charleston, 
New York and around other points of the 
compass, then look again. 

What you have read is a summary of the 
official report of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities concerning the Commu- 
nist-led riots against the HCUA in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., May 12-14, 1960. 

President Kennedy has said that he thinks 
a “redress of grievances” is the answer to the 
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problem. He has added, We have no evi- 
dence that any of the leaders of the civil 
rights movement in the United States are 
Communists. We have no evidence that the 
demonstrations are Communist-inspired. 
There may be occasions when a Communist 
takes part in a demonstration. We can't 
prevent that,” 

The Communist Party is not interested in 
“redress of grievances.” According to J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, The Communists demonstrated 
in San Francisco just how powerful a weap- 
on Communist infiltration is. They revealed 
how it is possible for only a few Commu- 
nist agitators, using mob psychology, to turn 
peaceful demonstrations into riots. Their 
success there must serve as a warning that 
their infiltration efforts * * can create 
chaos and shatter our internal security.” 

Wake up, civil rights leaders; are you lead- 
ing your demonstrations or following the 
Communist Party? 


Toward More Federal Responsibility? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30,1963 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, in this day 
of wide interest in Federal-State con- 
flict and rights responsibilities, the fol- 
lowing speech by Oklahoma's junior 
Senator, Hon. J. HOWARp EDMONDSON, 
delivered nearly 2 years ago, has an even 
greater significance now. 

It follows: 

TOWARD MORE FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY? 
(By Gov. J. Howarp EDMONDSON, of Okla- 
homa, before the American Bar Associa- 

tion Convention, St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 9, 

1961) 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively or to the people,” so reads the 
10th amendment or final article of the Bill of 
Rights to the Constitution of the United 
States. From this provision, and from these 
principles so eloquently spoken by the fram- 
ers of our Constitution has grown the great 
debate of the 20th century. 

For a person to prociaim the so-called 
theory of State’s rights, he is declared a 
conservative. For another to seek Federal 
action in the flelds formerly considered ex- 
clusive to the States, he earns the title of a 
liberal. 

How often do we hear the conservative re- 
sist Federal legislation on the grounds that 
it invades the realm of State’s rights? How 
often does the editor seek letters to Congress- 
men that would resist legislation described as 
socialism. 

To this the liberal shouts: Congress must 
take action to promote the welfare of all and 
not the few. He argues that a Nation as 
rich as ours can ill afford to turn its back 
on the ill-housed; the indigent; the children 
whose educations are poorly suited for the 
nuclear age. And so the debate continues. 
The people seek understanding and decision, 
only to become more confused by the so- 
called logic of the adversaries. 

All of us have seen either by personal ob- 
servation or from the pages of history, that 
we have gone a long way from the original 
concept of the 10th amendment. Few ob- 
jective historians would claim that Jeffer- 
son ever specifically intended that the Fed- 
eral Government provide for the mother of 
four illegitimate children. 
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The fact of the matter is that we have 
been and are living in an age of the vanish- 
ing sovereignty of the several States. Can 
you think of a single State governmental ac- 
tivity that today is within the exclusive 
province of the several States? 

Some of these invasions by the Federal 
Government we accept as a matter of course, 
mainly because we have had them longer 
than others. No one today questions either 
the legality or the wisdom of the Federal 
Government’s spending 50 percent of the 
money~that goes to the State's highway pro- 
gram, or 90 percent of the cost of our Inter- 
state System. We seek such help. 

Long ago, we accepted the right of Uncle 
Sam to provide assistance in the field of 
public welfare. 

They say economics dictated Federal in- 
tervention in business and industry. 

Chambers of Commerce anxiously solicit 
Army Corps of Engineer projects in their 
areas to harness their rivers and provide 
flood control, hydroelectric power and navi- 
gation. 

The plight of the isolated farmer brought 
on rural electrification, and today, we wonder 
if Madison and Adams really ever expected 
urban renewal. 

The question is not whether the Federal 
Government can invade these areas. The 
question is not whether the same is constitu- 
tional. The question today is, and should be, 
how did we get here and what are we going 
to do about It? ; 

Extremists would contend that power 
hungry politicians dedicated to a centralized 
socialistic government sought such legisla- 
tion and the programs thereunder. But can 
we honestly say that this was brought about 
by the conscious design of Congress? Can 
we honestly say it was the ambition of the 
President? Did the people, through the 
Democratic process, intentionally elect 
Representatives, Senators, and Presidents 
who were dedicated to such a plan or 
scheme? 

I think that the answer is a most emphatic 
“No.” As a matter of fact, I respectfully 
submit that action in these fields in the 
Nation’s Capitol has been the direct result 
of inaction in the States’ capitols. Where 
the States have failed to act, eventually 
Congress has. In practically every instance 
the biggest argument is not whether or not 
the laws are good, but rather whether or not 
they should be passed on the State level, 
rather than the Federal. And again I sub- 
mit, as long as the States fall to act, the 
trend to centralize will continue. 

Look at just a few examples: Can there be 
doubt in anybody’s mind but that the States 
have had opportunity extending over decades 
to provide adequate highways even with 
Federal funds available on a 50-50 basis? 
Must we not admit that there was a need 
for the Federal Interstate System? And so 
as a result of inaction in the State capitols, 
relief was sought in the Nation's Capitol 
and relief we got in the form of 90-10 
Federal interstate program now underway. 

Look in the area of education. The de- 
bate on Federal sid to education goes on to- 
day in Washington, but the question is not 
whether we should or should not have any 
form of Federal aid to education, because 
we already have it. And the reason that 
there are those who seek more Federal aid 
today is because of the failure of first, the 
local school district, and second, the State, 
to provide the needed high standards of edu- 
cation necessary in the nuclear age. 

How many of you here today have partici- 
pated in various efforts to locate defense 
installations in your community. I daresay 
that practically every one of you have done 
something to hold a military installation, an 
aircraft plant or some other facility associ- 
ated with national defense in your city or 
area. Most of us have made trips to Wash- 
ington lobbying for the same. This is plain 
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old commonsense when it comes to good 
business, because after all, that installation 
provides jobs, payrolls, and money to be 
spent In your home, But whereas we sought 
Government activity through such an in- 
stallation in our community, did we at the 
same time provide the necessary educational 
facilities for the children that came with the 
employees? On the contrary, it was our 
failure to act here that necessitated so many 
of us going back to Washington again and 
asking Federal aid to our overcrowded 
schools that were brought about as a result 
of this extraordinary number of children. 
The result: Federal aid to education In de- 
fense impacted areas. 

My remarks are not intended as an attempt 
to prove that what the Federal Government 
has done was constitutional or unconstitu- 
tional. Neither am I here to argue that it 
was right for the Federal Government to 

“take such steps. My point is simply that 
these are the facts. This is what has hap- 
pened and we will not solve this problem 
merely by asking Congress not to pass these 
laws and not to infringe upon States rights, 
Our solution lies in the State level of our 
responsibility to see to it that conditions do 
not get so poor that Congress finds it neces- 
sary to further intervene upon our sover- 
eignty. 

Unfortunately, it has been my observation 
that in all too many instances the attitude 
on the part of the States, and by this I 
mean Governors, legislatures, and the peo- 
ple of the States, has been to create con- 
sciously, or unconsciously, situations that 
tend toward more Federal intervention. 

I cannot help but recall this past session 
of the Oklahoma Legislature. We were con- 
fronted with the problem, as is true in all 
States, of needing additional funds for edu- 
cation. Time and time again I heard sena- 
tors and representatives say, let's wait and 
see what Congress does.” Time and time 
again I read editorials that said, “Weil, if 
Congress is going to provide Federal aid, why 
raise taxes in Oklahoma for education.” 
Time and time again in the same session, it 
was argued on the floor of the legislature 
that we should not appropriate money for 
highways until we waited to ace what Con- 
gress appropriated for highways. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the best argument today in a 
State legisla@tire for an increased appropria- 
tion is: Well, if I get $50,000 more, the Fed- 
eral Government will match it with $50,000 
or $100,000. Practically every department of 
the State government seeks its appropria- 
tion on the basis of matching Federal funds 
available for that program. 

I was in office only a matter of weeks in 
January 1959, when a regional official of the 
Federal Government came to my office seek- 
ing more States funds for Civil Defense. 
When I told him that we were short on 
funds and trying to avoid a tax increase, 
he was quick to inform me that we had 
better increase our State funds or he would 
decrease the amount of Federal funds ayail- 
able for Oklahoma in direct proportion, and 
he had the audacity to prove his point by 
citing what he had done in two of our sur- 
rounding States. 

I could not help but be amused at the 
last Governors’ conference when I heard sey- 
eral Governors orate eloquently on the sub- 
ject of States’ rights, in support of their 
opposition to Federal aid to education. A 
few hours later, we began discussions on 
highways and the same Governors were 
equally eloquent in their demands that the 
Federal Government provide more funds to 
step up the Federal interstate highway con- 
struction program. ; 

When in the last session of the Oklahoma 
Legislature, it was obvious that additional 
funds were necessary for education, many 
editors opposed any tax increase to provide 
thoes funds. In all too many instances, it 
was the same editors who opposed Federal 
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aid, stating the States can handle their own 
problems in education. 

The truth is: The States have proved their 
ability to solve some problems (without Fed- 
eral help), even where several States are 
Involved. Consider the subject of conserva- 
tion of oil and gas. Through aggressive imag- 
inative action the States created the Inter- 
state Oil Compact Commission. Through 
such cooperative action, much has been ac- 
complished—without Federal interyention or 
control. 

Thus we see what can be done on the State 
level, even on interstate problems. 

Now consider the problem of the ever in- 
creasing fatalities on our. highways. 

Are we .witnessing today action by States 
within their borders and between each other. 
I say there is too little. Some States work 
at it but the usual picture is one of inaction 
and complacency, 

As a result—at present, a somewhat faint, 
but ever increasing demand for Federal ac- 
tion. I predict we will see the day when 
Congress does act through the establishment 
of a Federal Highway Patrol, unless we do . 
a better job on the State level. 

By the same token, I predict that we will 
see Federal intervention in the field of care 
of the mentally ill, unless the States move 
aehad, and yet, I regret to say that in my 
own State in this past session, we did well 
to provide a mere nominal increase for our 
mental health program. In all too many 
States the same is true. We are only fooling 
ourselves. We cannot have our cake and 
eat it. When the Constitution says that 
the powers not delegated to the United States 
are reserved to the States, I submit, that 
with powers goes responsibility to act when 
action is needed and to do so with imagina- 
tion and dispatch. We should see less crit- 
icism of Federal action and more criticism 
of States’ inaction. 

Indeed, I seek your demand for States“ 
action. As lawyers we have unique oppor- 
tunities to lead the way. If we increase our 
own local activity to be more commensurate 
with the needs of the people; we will see the 
demand for Federal action proportionally de- 
crease, If we accept and fulfill our respon- 
sibilities, reserved to us by the Constitution. 
then we will see the pendulum swing back 
to the respective Capitols of the States. 

And so, the challenge is to us. We have 
the opportunity, let us not fail to fulfill it. 


Two Thought-Provoking Editorials 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker. 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I insert in conjunction there- 
with two editorials from newspapers in 
my district. 

Mr. Charles Mooshian, the editor of 
the Carroll County Times, in the issue 
of July 25, has praised the building of & 
Hall of Free Enterprise at the coming 
World's Fair in New York. I am de- 
lighted to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp his commendation of this pro- 
posal: 


HALL oy FREE ENTERPRISE 
Recently ground was broken for the erec~ 
tion of the Hall of Free Enterprise at thé 
New York World's Fair. 
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This is a unique and stimulating under- 
taking. It is strictly a new idea—using a 
bullding at a major exposition for the pur- 
pose of going over to the offensive in the de- 
bate with creeping socialism. 

The estimated $2 million which it will 
cost, is being solicited frankly and openly 
from individuals and corporations who are 
sold on the advantages of a free market 
economy. 

In the face of manifold failures of the left. 
it is time the forces of free enterprise stood 
up and crowed a little. 

The theme of the exhibit will be the Ten 
Pillars of Economic Wisdom. These are the 
principles that make for growth, production, 
high Uving standards, and all the other de- 
sired ends—and do it in a climate of freedom, 
without Government domination. 

Some 70 million people, 3.5 million of them 
Toreigners, are expected to attend the fair. 
May many of them visit the hall-and leave 
it with a new and abiding realization of the 
wonders that free enterprise oan accomplish, 
and the need for standing resolutely in its 
defense, 


Equally thought provoking is the ed- 
itorial on the stalemated peace in Korea 
which appeared in the July 25, 1963, issue 
of the Democratic Ledger, of Havre de 
Grace, Md. All Americans can take 
these comments of Editor Charles M. 
Moore to heart: 

TEN Years Aco Ficurine STOPPED 

On June 25, 1950, when Communist hordes, 
Soviet-trained and equipped, swept south in 
an attempt to subjugate a newly liberated 
People, Korea was almost unknown to the 
average American. Today it is part of Amer- 
ican history. 

While the active phase of the war ended 
with the signing of an armistice in July 
1953, no true peace was ever established. A 


Peace treaty has not been signed. Disarm- 


Ament has never been effected. 

Saturday, July 27, 1963, marks the 10th 
Anniversary of the signing of the Korean 
ee the longest in the history of man- 

nd. 

The term armistice, "a temporary suspen- 
Bion of hostilities” cannot be applied to 
Korea. Although large-scale hostilities have 
ended, infractions of the terms of the agree- 
ment are still . There are still 
Casualties along the demilitarized zone. 

After nearly a decade, we may ask, why 
are we still in Korea? Why should Amer- 
leans be on the border in a country where 
the war ended 10 years ago? The answer is 
brief and to the point; because the war Is 
hot over. A truce has been signed but not a 
Peace treaty. 

The actions in southeast Asia, garner the 
headline, but Korea is still a “hot-spot.” 
As long as the country remains divided, we 
Will be there. This is not a commitment to 
War but a commitment to peace. As long 
as we show the world that—this is where 
We stand—it is here where we draw the 
une —we can prevent other Koreas from 
happening. 

A Union general once said, “War is hell.“ 
At times a truce can be the same. 


Abuse of Civil Service Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the 


flagrant disregard of civil service laws in 
Promoting and hiring unqualified Ne- 
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groes in preference to qualified white 
persons by many executive agencies 
should be a matter of grave concern to 
the Congress. The American Legion, 
Department of Mississippi, at its recent 
annual convention, adopted unanimous- 
ly a resolution condemning these in- 
justices. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the department of Mississippi’s 
resolution on this subject. It follows: 
RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, DE- 

PARTMENT OF MISSISSIPPI, JACKSON, MISS., 

JuLy 14, 1963 

Whereas the present administration of our 
Federal Government has ordered Federal 
agencies to, in so many words, ignore the 
civil service law in hiring additional per- 
sonnel; and > 

Whereas this action on the part of the 
present administration appears to be in di- 
rect violation of the civil service law; and 

Whereas this action is believed to be one of 
political expediency designed to influence 
more votes in the next presidential election 
for the present administration; and 

Whereas this violation of the civil service 
law has and is resulting in disabled vet- 
erans, as well as other veterans, employed 
under civil service being bypassed on the 
civil service register in order to employ less 
qualified personnel; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Mississippi, in convention assembled 
in Jackson, Miss., July 12-14, 1963, That we 
deplore such tactics as are being used by the 
present administration in order to gain votes 
and violate the law; and be it further 

Resolved, That our Co and Sena- 
tors be called upon to demand an immediate 
investigation of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the Federal agencies that are vio- 
lating the civil service law. 

FRANK N. CHAMBERS, 
Department Adjutant. 


What Harms Agriculture, Harms Allied 
Industries 


‘ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O: 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, some 
city businessmen are becoming acutely 
aware of how important agriculture is to 
them—not only for the food they eat, but 
for their jobs, their economic survival. 


The following is one of many letters I 
receive daily from outside my district. 
The braccro is important to others than 
farmers. There is someone in every con- 
gressional district who is dependent upon 
the reliable supply of supplemental farm 
labor in my district. The bracero is the 
only known feasible solution. 

Saw LEANDRO, CALIF., 
July 3, 1963. 
Co; Burr L. TALCOTT, 
House Office Building. 
Washington, D.C. - 

Dear CONGRESSMAN TALCOTT: As Important 
suppliers of shipping containers to Cal- 
fornia growers-shippers, we are deeply con- 
cerned over the failure of Congress to extend 
Public Law 78, 

You may not understand why we, as a 
part of California industry are so concerned 
over a matter of direct concern to agricul- 
ture, Actually, our own survival and well 
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being is directly related to the economic 
health and vigor of our State agriculture. 
Most of our production goes to shippers of 
fresh or processed fruits and vegetables. We 
recently erected a new plant in Sacramento, 
creating what we hope will be permanent jobs 
for many people in that area. 

Being in dally contact with our agricul- 
tural friends, I am convinced that a sudden 
termination of their supply of braceros can 
only result in financial losses and a curtail- 
ment of production. This loss in production 
will directly affect our own business, as it 
surely will effect the business of all suppliers 
to our State's agriculture. 

With five manufacturing plants in this 
State, we at Western Corrugated are deeply 
concerned. We can only urge with all sin- 
cerity that you do everything in your power 
to provide a means of gradual, rather than 
sudden elimination of Mexican workers. 
This may permit growers and shippers to ad- 
just to the change over a period of 2 or 3 
years with a minimum loss in production. 

What harms our agriculture, harms our in- 
dustry, and our State as well. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WESTERN CORRUGATED, INC., 
J.P. BLOUNT, 
Manager, Agricultural Division. 


The Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride that I acknowledge the 30th 
anniversary of the internationally fa- 
mous Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival. 
This prominent festival is situated in the 
beautiful Berkshire Hills near Lee, Mass. 
It is certainly one of the great cultural 
events of this country and I am proud 
that it appears in the First Congressional 
District of Massachusetts. 

“The man responsible for this remark- 
able festival is the famous Ted Shawn. 
Mr. Shawn had performed a great serv- 
ice for American dancing through his 
introduction of famous foreign troupes 
to America and through his University 
of the Dance at Jacob's Pillow. He 
founded Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival 
30 years ago and has directed it ever 
since. I would like to extend my con- 
gratulations to Mr. Shawn and wish him 
many more successful years at Jacob’s 
Pillow. 

It is therefore a great privilege for me 
to reproduce in the Rrcorp a very fine 
article by Kathleen Cannell, which ap- 
peared in the July 22 Christian Science 
Monitor. This article, in a very concise 
manner, gives many of the reasons why 
Jacob's Pillow has achieved such notable 
successes over the last 30 years. 

‘Tuiery Trans aT Jacon’s PILLOW 
(By Kathleen Cannell) 

The Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival—whose 
founder, director, and animator is Ted 
Shawn—is celebrating this summer its 30th 
anniversary. What has become during July 
and August the hub and Mecca of dancing in 
North America began in 1933 as tea-and-lec- 
ture demonstrations with 4 or 5 finished 
dances as a finale to an audience of 45. 

As there were no lighting facilities, mat- 
inees were presented on an outdoor platform 
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built by the performers themselves. When 
weather was bad they retreated into a barn. 

Nowadays every performance in the modern 
Ted Shawn Theater, designed exclusively for 
the dance by Joseph Franz, architect of the 
music shed at Tanglewood, is packed with 
aficionados who come from far and wide to 
view the dance stars of five continents. 

Ted Shawn was the first American man 
dancer to make a world reputation. An in- 
spiration for the idea which grew into what 
the New York Times has hailed as one of 
our most important native cultural insti- 
tutions” was Mr. Shawn's “crusade for the 
legitimacy of the dance as an honorable 
career for men.” 


SUCCESSFUL TOURS 


Jacob's Pillow, named by biblically minded 
New Englanders for a huge, smooth stone on 
which the full moon's rays directly shone, was 
ideal for the experiment, partly because of its 
proximity to Tanglewood and the Berkshire 
Music Festival. Beautifully situated in the 
Berkshire hills near Lee, Mass., it comprised 
150 acres of woodland with a big pre-Revolu- 
tionary house and spacious barns renovated 
for living quarters and studios. 

The original men’s group was composed for 
the most part of college star athlete, among 
whom was Barton Mumaw, who reappeared 
this summer in a nostalgic solo, The Banner 
Bearer,” from an early Shawn composition, 
“Olympiade.” Ted Shawn and his men 
dancers successfully toured the United States, 
Canada, England, and Cuba for seven sea- 
sons—until the Selective Service Act siphon- 
ed off his performers. : = 

The first mixed company at Jacob's Pillow 
derived from Denishawn, founded in Los 
Angeles in 1915 by Ted Shawn and his il- 
lustrious wife and partner, Ruth St. Denis, 
whose graduates, Martha Graham and Doris 
Humpbrey, became the most famous dancers 
of their generation.” 

As audiences increased, the scope of per- 
formance became global. In the past three 
decades more than 1,000 different dancers 
and dance companies have appeared at 
Jacob’s Pillow. More than 200 world pre- 
miers of choreographic works have been 
presented; and countless established or po- 
tential stars have made their American 
debuts there. 

AUDIENCES ENCHANTED 


Between festivals Ted Shawn and John 
Christian, now associate director of the Pil- 
low, globe-trotted while scouting for new 
talent, inviting, and sometimes persuading 
fixed stars to take the great leap to give a 
new country the benefit of their scintilla- 
tions. 

Long before Kabuki came, the late Tei 
Ko, acclaimed as the greatest Japanese clas- 
sical dancer of her time, enchanted Pillow 
audiences, Carmelita Marracci, the inim- 
itable, rarely seen Spanish dancer-chore- 
ographer, made brief exquisite appearances 
there. And the fantastically Ernes- 
tis, American Indian from British Columbia, 
created a sensation. 

In 1953 Mr. Shawn introduced the National 
Ballet of Canada, which never had toured 
beyond the Dominion; later the Ballets Can- 
adiens de Montreal. In 1955 he imported 10 
young Danes from the Royal Danish Ballet, 
then no more than a name in the United 
States, though now so firmly cemented in our 
affections through the guest appearances of 
their great premier danseur, Erik Bruhn. 

The biggest enterprise he ever undertook, 
says Mr. Shawn, was to bring the Ballet Ram- 
bert, England's oldest company still in ex- 
istence, to the United States in 1959. Pioneer 
Dame Marie Rambert, once with Diaghilev, 
discovered Antony Tudor, Sir Frederick Ash- 
ton, Hugh Lang, and a host of others. 

Other firsts at the Pillow were the Swedish 
ballerina Birgit Akesson, the National Danc- 
ers of Ceylon, Toekila Alasa from Samoa, 
Herman Baldrich from Santiago, Chile, and 
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Balasaraswati, India’s most reverent inter- 
preter of the religious dance, Abhinaya. 

The University of the Dance at Jacob's Pil- 
low parallels the festival in time and achieve- 
ment. 

The dance includes every way that people 
of all races in every period have moved 
rhythmically to express themselves,” Mr. 
Shawn affirms. “Therefore a dancer who 
has studied only one form—classical ballet, 
for example—cannot be called a truly edu- 
cated dance artist.” 

COLLEGE CREDITS OFFERED 


At Jacob’s Pillow under one institutional 
roof are three basic major dance courses: 
classic ballet, contemporary American (mod- 
ern), and ethnic (racial, national, and folk). 
All pertinent auxiliary studies, including 
weekly lectures on dance appreciation, are 
taught by their leading exponents. College 
credits toward a bachelor of arts or master's 
degree may be obtained. 

The performances at the dance festival 
constitute an education in themselves. 
Students are required to watch the dress 
rehearsal of each new program, in which the 
problems of music, costume, lighting, and 
stage management are worked out before 
their eyes. 

The “crown jewel” of this 30th anniver- 
sary festival, declares Mr. Shawn, will be the 
6-year-old Western Ballet of England (July 
16 through 27). Their premiere will be “Le 
Carnaval,” reproduced for them by Tamara 
Karsavina as it was when she and Nijinsky 
danced the lead roles for Diaghilev in the 
European premiere in 1910. 

Another highlight will be Les Etoiles du 
Ballet de l'Opéra de Paris,” an all-star en- 
semble (Aug. 13 through 17). 

From Paris, too, comes Bella Reine, an 
extraordinary mime réaliste, in characters 
after Toulouse-Lautrec. 

Also in August come popular Pillow re- 
pesters: Alvin Alley’s jazz drama company, 
starring Carmen de Lavallade; and the pres- 
tigious ballet partners, Edward Villella and 
Violette Verdy. 

The Ximenz-Vargas Ballet Espafiol (first 
introduced to American audiences at Jacob's 
Pillow in 1958) brought the original dance 
crusade full circle. They opened the season 
with the world premiere of "Pinceladas: 
Homage to Ted Shawn,” featuring a corus- 
cating male cast of Spanish dancers. 


Cuba and the Cold War 
SPEECH 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Bruce]. : 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Virginia for yielding me 
time, and I wish to join my colleague in 
extending thanks to the men on both 
sides of the aisle who have obviously 
worked long hours in preparing for this 
presentation this afternoon. 

I think we all recognize and probably 
anticipate that any time you get close 
to touching paydirt the “babysitters of 
past error” are going to rise in wrath. 
Any time you get close to putting your 
finger on what has been wrong and to 
making firm recommendations about 
what should be done the cry will be 
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raised by those whom I choose to call 
the “babysitters of error” that you are 
urging the paths that will lead to war. I 
think you all anticipated this in advance 
and expected it. 

The fact remains that those who have 
studied the pattern of Communist op- 
eration worldwide were most disturbed 
in a prior administration by some of the 
action or lack of action or misdirected 
action that laid the groundwork for 
Castro to take power in Cuba. 


The time has come when we must have 
some of the type of operation we have 
had this afternoon, where men on both 
sides of the aisle are willing to clearly 
and forcefully come up with proposals as 
you gentlemen have done, and in addi- 
tion to that are going to have to be will- 
ing to analyze without animosity be- 
tween us the errors in the past. Cer- 
tainly if we are going to propose pro- 
grams that have any chance of being 
put into action it is essential that we 


-understand why the failures took place 


before. 

I think it is important as well to recog- 
nize that while I know the center of 
attraction this afternoon is based on 
Cuba, communism in Cuba is only an ex- 
tension of a worldwide operation that 
has been going on for a long time, and I 
know there is not a person present this 
afternoon who is not aware of that. 

The mere elimination of Castro from 
Cuba under any guise of an operation 
of agreement would be hardly satis- 
factory; and there have been rumblings 
here and there that there might be a 
possibility of Castro, perhaps, either 
removing himself or being removed. 
We can settle for nothing less than the 
elimination of a Communist dictatorship 
under any other name as well as Castro 
in Cuba. 

One of the points which I thought 
was well made this afternoon was made 
by the gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
Ruxtsrzrp] who pointed out that to this 
day the United States has still to estab- 
lish clearly the intent of winning the 
cold war. This, I think, is the key; and 
while we might have a temporary vic- 
tory in an isolated spot, unless there is 
a coordinated program that brings to- 
gether the divergent areas of policy 
aimed at establishing victory in the cold 
war, the entire survival of the free world 
is, indeed, in jeopardy. 

I will say I view with apprehension 
certain aspects of policy when one of 
the most prominent spokesmen in the 
other body not once but twice will rise 
before the public and say, What would 
we do with victory once we achieved it? 
The essential ingredient that is neces- 
sary is a policy aimed at victory over 
a force that is composed of three basic 
elements. The Communist operation is 
not just military. It is first of all ® 
faith. It is, secondly, flesh, and it is 
third, force. Any policy that does not 
take into cognizance all these phases of 
communism is doomed to fail. Castro 
did not come to power in Cuba by force 
alone. He came to power primarily be- 
cause he was a Communist and he util- 
ized the faith of the Communists to- 
gether with the flesh. The missionaries 
of communism throughout the world 
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including those in the United States, 
sold a false line to non-Communists on 
the virtues of Castro. Castro used the 
faith and the flesh to reach a position 
where he could impose the force. Be- 
cause we failed to combat the faith; 
because we failed to recognize the manip- 
ulation and the operation of the flesh, 
the force was allowed to gain a position 
where it could be imposed. 

Again let me commend the gentleman 
from Virginia and the gentleman from 
Florida {Mr. Grssons], the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Weaver], and 
all of the rest of my colleagues who have 
spoken. May I commend them for their 
fine work this afternoon. Keep it up. 


House of Representatives Approval of 
Extension of National Cultural Center 
Will Be an Important Landmark in 
Private Effort for the Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30,1963 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the Fri- 
day, July 26, editorial columns of the 
Washington Evening Star contained a 
Welcome editorial on important legisla- 
tion now pending before the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works. I refer to 
legislation on the National Cultural 
Center, H.R. 6659. This bill has two 
basic purposes: 

(a) Extension for 3 years of the time 
Period within which funds can be raised 
for the completion of the center, and 
(b) increase in membership of the board 
of trustees, so as to assure the broadest 
representation of all parts of our Nation. 

The editorial notes that this legisla- 
tion has already been approved by the 
Senate without dissent. The legislation 
soundly provides the American people 
Opportunity “through personal business. 
institutional and foundation donations,” 
to fulfill the vital goal of the building of 
the center. 

As a member of the board of trustees 
of the cultural center, it is my privilege 
to join with many warm supporters in 
ei favorable action on this legisla- 

m. 


It is clear that the public-spirited 
Americans who have been working, night 
and day, on behalf of the realization of 
the center, deserve a green light from 
the Congress. To quote the language of 
space science, “All systems should be go.” 

Fortunately, all systems are go.“ Last 
Week, Mr. Roger Stevens who has de- 
Voted so much time and effort to the 
Center, on a visit to President Kennedy, 
Stated that the fund raising is proceeding 
50 well that it is hoped that construction 
Can be started in the spring of 1964. 

We, in the Congress, should, therefore, 
give a mandate for the completion of 
this great project. We should give a well- 
deserved vote of confidence to those who 
are making it possible for the people in 
all 50 States of the Union to enjoy this 
Ereat center of the arts. 


* 
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I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Evening Star’s editorial be printed 
at this point in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

CUTRATE CULTURE 

Recognizing a rare bargain when it saw 
one, the Senate lost no time approying a 
3-year extension for the National Cultural 
Center fund-raising drive. It may be the 
only bill the Senators see this session fully 
guaranteed to cost the Government abso- 
lutely nothing. 

This is because the people are footing the 
cost directly, through personal, business, in- 
stitutional, and foundation donations. With 
about one-third of the $30 million goal ac- 
counted for, the legislators merely had to 
add their blessing. It didn't even require the 
formality of a debate. 

Now it is the House’s turn to keep the ball 
rolling. A House Public Works Subcommit- 
tee has the same bill the Senate passed with 
such alacrity. It extends the fund-raising, 
time beyond the 5-year period originally al- 
lotted. It also doubles the number of Cul- 
tural Center trustees to 30, broadening the 
geographic representation of members. 

There is no reason why the amended bill 
should not sail through the House, where the 
Cultural Center has many friends. The point 
is, the sooner the better. Roger Stevens, 
chairman of the Center's Board of Trustees, 
was never more confident of victory—pro- 
vided the momentum is not allowed to dle. 
With the right kind of support, he estimates, 
the fund will swell to $20 million by the 
end of this year. The next move is up to the 
House. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Congress 
it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very en- 
lightening discussion which took place on 
the subject of the captive nations—Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, “Rus- 
sian Colonialism and the Necessity of a 
Special Captive Nations Committee,” 
pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Resolu- 
tion 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 


cases, they know that no public or pri- 
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vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and senti- 
ments are expressive and valuable, I 
include the following responses of our 
citizens to House Resolution 14 in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

Boston, Mass., 
July 1, 1963. 
Congressman DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

The 70th Annual Convention of Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation greets you and as- 
sures you of unlimited support of national 
organization of your campaign to establish 
special House Committee on Captive Nations. 
We extend the appreciation of Armenian 
Americans for your interest in problem of 
the captive states of the Soviet Union. 

' Hacor MOURADIAN, 
EcHISHE MELIKAN, Cochairmen. 


Ewicuts OF LITHUANIA, 
Worcester, Mass., July 1963. 
Hon. DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The time of year when Captive Nations 
Week is observed is nearly at hand again, 
The subject of captive nations is an oppor- 
tune time for me to ask your continued sup- 
port for the of the resolutions in 
favor of freedom for the Baltic States and the 
other oppressed captive nations, 

Sincerely, 


JOHN ANDRUSKI, 
Chairman of Lithuanian Affairs. 
UKRAINIAN CULTURE CENTER, 
Los Angeles, Calif, June 28, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Americans of 
Ukrainian descent in Greater Los Angeles, 
organized in Ukrainian Culture Center of 
Los Angeles, are endorsing your House Reso- 
lution 14. We also express our deepest grati- 
tude and appreciation for your continuous 
endeavors on behalf of the captive nations 
under the Communist domination. 

We are pleased to inform you that we 
are also urging other Americans in this 
area to endorse House Resolution 14 by writ- 
ting to Congressman Howard W. SMITTE urg- 
ing him to submit the resolution for a vote 
in the House Rules Committee. 

Wishing you the best of health, we remain. 


Forest Hars, N.Y. 
June 29, 1963. 
Re H. Res. 14. 
Hon. D. J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: Please note the enclosed copies 
speak for themselves. 
Your effort in this direction is highly ap- 
preciated. 
Thanking very much for kindness. 
Yours truly, 
Jon VARNES. 
HOLLYWOOD, Calm. 
June 27, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Drar ConGcressmaN FLOOD: With this let- 
ter I endorse your House Resolution 14, for 
the creation of a special Committee on Cap- 
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tive Nations in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I also take this opportunity to thank you 
for all the endeavors on behalf of the cap- 
tive nations of the world and hope that you 
will continue to do so. 

Wishing you the best of health. 


Respectfully yours, 
B. HRA. 


Centennial Observance of Henry Ford's 
Birth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, today, 
July 30, 1963, is the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of Henry Ford, who through 
his genius and industry, made tremen- 
dous contributions to our country, to 
our way of life, and to the progress of 
the world. 

Henry Ford was born on a farm in 
what is now the city of Dearborn, Mich., 
on July 30, 1863, where today the resi- 
dents and officials of the community, 
together with thousands of visitors, are 
gathered to pay honor to this man who 
gave so much to the community in which 
he lived, to our Nation and to the world. 


In addition to putting the world on 
wheels, Mr. Ford pioneered in many 
fields. His development of the produc- 
tion line, not only put an automobile 
within the reach of the average worker, 
but it also set the stage by which Amer- 
ica was able to mass produce so many 
goods to give our citizens the highest 
standard of living in the world. In spite 
of opposition, he initiated the $5 daily 
wage and the 40-hour week, a revolu- 
tionary concept at the time, which en- 
abled the working man to buy his auto- 
mobiles and gave him time to relax and 
enjoy leisure with his family. 

He gave incentive to the aircraft in- 
dustry by building the trimotor plane, 
which was the first all-metal, first 
multiengine plane and the first with 
radio control and passenger service. 

His interest in farming brought about 
the industrialization of agriculture, and 
the development of fabricated materials 
from farm products. 

He was interested in preserving bits 
of American heritage, so he established 
Greenfield Village where original and 
reproductions of items from the Amer- 
ican past are on display. 

He set up the Ford Trade School which 
trained capable young men for the many 
skills needed in his plants. 

An article on the fabulous career and 
* contradictory character of Henry Ford 
appeared in the Detroit Free Press of 
July 28, 1963, written by David J. Wilkie, 
who was Ford’s confidante and close 
observer of his doings over a long span 
of years. Mr. Wilkie retired 4 years ago 
after 56 years with the Associated Press 
m Detroit. 

His article about Mr. Ford follows: 
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[From the Detroit Free Press, July 28, 1963] 
ON THE CENTENNIAL OF Henry Fonds BIRTH, 
THE WRITER WHO Knew Him Best TELLS oF 

“THe Forp I Knew” 

(By David J. Wilkie) 

Henry Ford had an “idea whose day had 
come.” 

And because he put the idea into motion, 
he changed the world, and became one of 
its richest and most famous men. 

Henry Ford, the centennial of whose birth 
will be observed Tuesday, put the world on 
wheels with his fabled model T. 

But he was something of an industrial 
iconoclast, a man of deep convictions, “stub- 
born” if you prefer. He was in almost con- 
stant controversy with his business associ ites 
from the time he started his great industrial 
colossus almost up until his death 16 years 
ago. 

In an era when most persons believed 
only the well-to-do would be able to afford 
automobiles, he insisted upon “building a 
car for the masses.” 

When Ford introduced the model T in 
1908, some of his closest associates told him 
he was “crazy.” Had they been right, the 
model T would have gone down in history 
as "Ford's folly.” But it did exactly what 
Ford predicted, and some 15 million of them 
were rattling and quivering everywhere. 

That his efforts brought him one of the 
greatest fortunes in American industrial 
history, counted in the hundreds of millions 
of dollars, truly was coincidental to Henry 
Ford. Fired with the ambition to make 
machines do the work that long had bur- 
dened the backs of men and beasts, he would 
have pursued this objective to his last day 
had the effort yielded him no more than a 
Uving wage. 

If you measure the extent of Henry Ford's 
success by the huge fortune he amassed, you 
have to admit he did not and could not nave 
achieved that success alone. He was not a 
good businessman. He needed the help of 
many individuals of much sounder business 
acumen, 

But if you measure his success by his 
mechanical achievements, you have to give 
him full credit—and credit, too, for making 
many others extremely wealthy. It needed 
both Ford's unschooled genius and the busi- 
ness skill of others to create the great “ord 
industrial empire. 

“Gold,” Ford once remarked, “is the most 
useless thing in the world. I am not inter- 
ested in money but in the things of which 
money is merely a symbol. I am in business 
not to make money as money, but to make 
things which I believe are of public benefit.” 

It was this writer’s good fortune to have 
been acquainted with Henry Ford and to 
have enjoyed his confidence from the early 
days of the model T until ts death in 1947. 

On a few occasions he made a statement 
than, on second thought, sounded a bit 
impolitic. . 

“Maybe you'd better not quote me on 
that,” he would remark. “It will only make 
people mad at me, and I don't want them to 
be mad at me.” 

That was in his later years, when he 
seemed no longer to want to indulge in con- 
troversy. 

What was Henry Ford like? Here are some 
impressions of the man and his methods. 

Like most individuals of outstanding 
achievement, he had his successes and his 


failures. He was right perhaps more often, 


than he was wrong. He was criticized fre- 
quently for summarily dismissing or break- 
ing off with assoclates of many years stand- 
ing, particularly men who had 
prominently in the development of his 
company. 

In some such instances Ford was quoted 
as saying the individual concerned was “get- 
ting too big for his britches.” Others drew 
from this statement the inference that Ford 
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was jealous of accomplishment in the com- 
pany, that he wanted credit alone for major 
advances. 

But Ford was not always wrong in the 
disputes that led to the ousting of some of 
his close associates. Certainly he was not 
wrong when he brought about the severance 
of Alex Y. Malcomson's association with the 
company. 

Malcomson was a major figure in bringing 
Ford Motor Co. into existence, but while an 
Officer and large shareholder in the company 
he invested heavily in another auto company 
that conceivably planned to compete with 
Ford. This was in 1906, when the company 
was but 3 years old. 

Perhaps the break with James Couzens, 
another stalwart in the development of the 
company, resulted from a two-sided argu- 
ment between the two. This came in 1915. 
Couzens explained his resignation at the 
time with the statement: “Mr. Ford and I 
have disagreed on almost everything of late. 
I could work with him but not for him.“ 

Unlike Malcomson, however, Couzens re- 
signed only as an official of Ford Motor Co. 
He retained his minority stockholdings until 
they were purchased by Ford in 1919. 

In the light of what was involved, Ford's 
demand that all the minority stock be sold 
to him in 1919 was not unreasonable. It 
would not have happened had not John F. 
and Horece E. Dodge, original Ford stock- 
holders who already had started their own 
Dodge Brothers, Inc., a competing auto com- 
pany, sued Ford for a greater dividend dis- 
tribution. 

Success eluded Ford until after he had 
passed his 40th birthday. When it did come, 
it almost overwhelmed him. 

In his own estimation, Ford’s greatest 
achievement was his successful fight 
the so-called Seiden patent. Awarded to an 
upstate New York lawyer with mech 
leanings named George Baldwin Selden, the 
patent, granted in the early 1890s was turned 
over to a group of New York financiers who 
organized the Association of Licensed Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers. 

The association promptly began collecting 
royalties from every manufacturer of gaso- 
line-propelled vehicles. Almost as soon 35 
Ford Motor Co. was formed in 1903, suit was 
filed against it by the association charging 
infringement of its patent. 

Ford fought the sult for nearly 8 years 
finally winning a verdict stating that while 
the Selden patent was valid it covered ® 
two-cycle gasoline engine and not the four- 
cycle then being used in most gasoline- pro- 
pelled vehicles. 

Years afterward Ford said: “Without that 
decision we could have no automobile in- 
dustry as we now know it.” 

When in 1914 Ford announced a minimum 
wage scale of $5 a day, his competitors 
other industrialists screamed that it 
“industrial suicide.” 

“Higher wages and lower prices, said Ford. 
“mean greater buying power — more 
tomers. If you cut wages you just cut 2 
number of your customers. That's why 1 
is good business always to raise wages an 
never lower them.” 

Certainly this action on Ford's part helped 
greatly in increasing the standard of living: 
Wages at tho time in the autoplants averaged 
about $2.52 a day. 

One of Ford's futile undertakings was hi 
famous Peace Ship Expedition in 1915. ous 
fists cheered the undertaking, 
bring a halt to a war in Europe that was 
destined to become World War I. 2 

Others jeered as the Scandinavian-Amet! 
can Line steamship Oskar II. with Heny 
Ford standing in the bow, moved from 36 
Hoboken (N. J) wharf on December 4. 1919: 
The expedition was to last 100 days and 8° 
complish nothing. cost 

But Ford denied it was a failure. It mon 
about $400,000, but I wouldn't take a mi 
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dollars for the experience I obtained from 
it,” he sald, He learned, he said, that “war 
is inspired by greed on the part of a few 
individuals who can make money profits from 
the manufacture and sale of munitions.” 

Unfortunate and ill-advised was Ford's 
anti-Semitic campaign, carried on in the 
columns of his newspaper, the Dearborn In- 
dependent. It brought Ford a million-dollar 
damage suit, which he settled out of court. 

His own million-dollar libel suit against 
the Chicago Tribune, which had called him 
an anarchist, won a six-cent verdict in his 
favor; but it was a bitter victory, for Ford 
was subjected to grueling questioning by de- 
tense lawyers, who searched into his school- 
ing, his understanding of history and even 
his ability to read. 

Nearly 2 decades after the 1919 verdict in 
Ford’s favor, Col, Robert R. McCormick, pub- 
lisher of the Tribune, wrote Ford to express 
his regret that the editorial had been pub- 
lished. Although Colonel McCormick sug- 
gested Ford use the letter in any way he 
chose, Ford made no use of it, but filed it 
away with other records now in the Ford 
Archives, 

Ford frequently was at loggerheads with 
other industrialists, merchants, and busi- 
nessmen, largely because of his ideas on 
economy, mass production and merchandis- 


A Pord market, initiated primarily for the 
benefit of Ford workers, was credited with 
doing close to $6 million worth of business 
a year in ready-to-wear clothing, shoes, and 
Toodstuffs. 

When the market was thrown open to the 
general public, Ford brought down upon 
himself the wrath of smaller independent 
dealers, and a boycott against Ford was 
organized. The merchants refused even to 
receive goods from wholesalers using Ford 
trucks. The argument was settled by agree- 
ment of the Ford interests to confine the 
market privileges to Ford employees, 

Despite Ford's somewhat detached attitude 
toward money, his huge wealth enabled him 
to do many things that otherwise would have 
been impossible. 

At the peak of his domination of Ford 
Motors Co, he was also one of the largest 
individual railroad owners and operators 
in the world. 

One of the largest shipowners and opera- 
tors on the Great Lakes and on the ocean. 

Was a ploneer in commercial aviation, de- 
Veloping airplanes, landing fields and com- 
2 aviation without Government back- 

g. 


State. 
Was a distiller of coal and a coal mine 
Owner in Kentucky and West Virginia, an 
mine owner in Northern Michigan and 
& leader in blast furnace work. 
Was one of the Nation’s largest glassmak- 
oy . plate glass in continuous 


Grew flax and manufactured linen cloth, 
Manufactured cotton cloth, grew wool and 
Tabricated it. 

Although he termed history “bunk,” he 

an educator in the broadest sense, op- 
erating trade and engineering schools, and 
Putting millions into the preservation of 
Telics of historical interest. 

These varied interests sometimes were 
termed facets of the Ford genius. But it 
Tequired money rather than genius to pro- 
Mote them. 

b Henry Ford was an enthusiastic prohi- 
itionist; he was an opponent of capital pun- 
nt; a firm believer in reforestation; he 
‘eas vitally interested in things agricultural; 
devoted much time and money to soclo- 
logical work, particularly in aiding victims 
Of drug habits and the regeneration of ex- 
“Onvicts; he was not an active churchwork- 
but had pronounced religious views and 
read his Bible carefully. 


Was one of the largest farmers in his 
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Ford was baptized in the Episcopal 
Church. Of his religion he once said: “I be- 
eve in God and in Jesus Christ.“ But, he 
maintained, creeds were manmade, And, 
during his lifetime, he bullt half a dozen 
churches, all conducted on a nonsectarian 
basis. 

Although he was not a heavy reader, Ford 
possesed an extensive library, including some 
volumes that could be classed as deep“ 
material, He liked the works of Tennyson 
and Emerson. He found himself occasion- 
ally in disagreement with Emerson's choice 
of words. 

“Emerson,” he said, “is a pup. Just as I 
get myself comfortable and begin to enjoy 
reading his stuff, he uses some words I don’t 
understand and I have to get up and go to 
the dictionary.” 

An ardent prohibitionist, Ford once 
threatened to close his factories if the pro- 
hibition amendment were repealed. But 
when repeal came, he accepted it in good 


ce. 
89917 prohlbition did nothing else,“ he said, 
“it made a lot of people clean up their base - 
ments.“ 

Ford was one of the bitter opponents of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, com- 
monly known as the NRA. With the Agri- 
culture Adjustment Act, it gave the Presi- 
dent control of industry and agriculture. 


down” on Ford, the motor magnate made it 
clear he was an unwilling participant. 


Nation’s welfare. The U.S. Supreme Court 
eventually ruled the NRA unconstitutional. 

The automotive pioneer's foray into poli- 
ties cannot be termed exactly a failure. 
Asserting he was not a party man, he per- 
mitted his name to be entered in the 1918 
Michigan primaries as a candidate for U.S. 
Senator on both Democratic and Republican 
tickets. 

He won the Democratic nomination, but 
was defeated in the election by Truman H. 
Newberry, a Republican, by 4,000 votes. 
Newberry later was denied his seat by the 
Senate because he had spent too much money 
in his campaign. 

Had Ford made any semblance of a cam- 
paign he probably would have won the 
election. 

Real charity, Ford believed, was to give a 
man a job and an opportunity to rehabili- 
tate himself. Yet Ford and his family gave 
liberally to charitable undertakings. 

And many charitable impulses came to 
Ford in out-of-the-way places. Typical of 
many was an incident in Michigan's Upper 
Peninsula, where Ford turned back after 
passing a man carrying a pack and accom- 
panied by a women in tears. 

From the women he learned that fire 
had destroyed a home the couple had just 
completed with a lifetime of savings. They 
were moving on with no definite destination. 
Ford rebuilt the home at his own expense. 

Besides his great devotion to his wife, 
Henry Ford revered the memory of his 
mother. He said that as a boy he never was 
punished by his mother. 

“I have tried to live as my mother would 
have wished,” he once said. “I believe I 
have done as far as I could just what she 
hoped for me. She taught me that service 
is the highest duty in the world. I believed 
her then; I believe her now. I have tried to 
follow her teachings.” 

Another phase of the Ford thinking that 
was difficult to understand was his attitude 
toward his son, Edsel, who was president of 
Ford Motor Co. from 1919, when the family 
came into sole ownership, until his death in 
1943. Throughout that period the father re- 
mained the dominant personality in the 
company, and Edsel was subjected to con- 
siderable harassment by his father. 


This probably stemmed in no small degree 
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from the fact that Henry Ford sought unsuc- 
cessfully to raise Edsel in his own image. 

The elder Ford seemed to place grea 
reliance upon Harry Bennett, a former World 
War I Navy veteran of approximately the 
same age as Edsel, who became his chief 
Heutenant and subsequently took over charge 
of all Ford personnel, It was Bennett who 
carried out many of the senior Ford's orders 
that so often embarrassed Edsel. 

When the elder Ford took over the 
presidency of the company following Edsel's 
death in 1943, he leaned even more heavily 
upon Bennett. Ford at the time was 80. 
The country still was at war. It needed the 
cooperative effort of all the Nation’s indus- 
trial might. The high command in Wash- 
ington did not look with enthusiasm upon 
the 80-year-old Ford's determination to di- 
rect his company’s destiny in this period. 

Terrific pressure was exerted by the Gov- 
ernment upon Ford and members of his fam- 
ily to let a younger man direct the company’s 
war effort. One result was the 
from the Navy of Henry Ford II in 1943. He 
became executive vice president of Ford 
Motor Co, 

Two years later the elder Ford resigned as 
company president to be succeeded by Henry 
Ford H. Although he resisted this move with 
characteristic stubbornness, he finally 
yielded to family . 

This pressure included the urging 
wife, Clara. She had helped in his initial 
efforts to build the empire. In him 
to step down in 1945 she helped save it from 
probable ruin. 

How much influence the threat of other 
members of the family to sell their holdings 
in the company may have had in Ford's de- 
cision is conjectural. But the threat was 


Edsel Ford — joined forces to effect the needed 
change in the company's leadership. 

One thing the situation demonstrated was 
that the elder Mrs. Ford still held the faith 
and confidence of her husband, 

The younger woman had control over a 
substantial block of voting stock in Ford 
Motor Co. It is no exaggeration to say that 
for a period in 1945 these two women held 
Motor Co. in their hands. 


automobile market was losing money at the 
rate of $9 million a month. No business 
could long survive that kind of drain. 

What the younger Henry Ford accom- 
plished with the company that was tot 
dangerously on the brink of oblivion in 1945 
was little short of miraculous. He had it 
back on the high road within 5 years. And 
last year the company that lost $55 million 
in the second half of 1945 reported profits 
of $481 million on total sales of more than 
$8 billion. 

When a cerebral hemorrhage brought death 
to the elder Henry Ford on April 7, 1947, 
when he was nearly 84, it ended one of the 
most fabulous careers in America’s Industrial 
history. 

Flickering candles and kerosene lamps, re- 
placing a flood-crippled electric system in the 
Ford home, cast strange shadows on the bed- 
chamber walls as death entered that night. 
But Henry Ford apparently was at peace with 
himself and with the world. 

On Detroit's western outskirts there is a 
small, fenced-in plot ot groound—a quiet spot 
in a fast growing business and residential 
area, It is the Ford family burial ground. 
Within sight are Henry Ford's birthplace 
and the huge factories that long were the 
center of the far-flung industrial colossus, 
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Here, among his ancestors, rests the one- 
time farm youth who pyramided an “idea 
whose day had come” into one of the greatest 
fortunes of his time, and gave his name to 
the ages with a crude, low-cost vehicle, often 
irreverently called the “Flivver” or the Tin 
Lizzie,” that “put the world on wheels.” 


Mr. Speaker, although Mr. Ford’s con- 
tributions to the world are well known, 
little is known of his charities in the 
town where he was born, lived, and died, 
The following editorial from the Dear- 
born Press of July 25, 1963, outlines a 
few of these: 

Over Desr ro Mr. Foro 


Dearborn will be host to thousands of yisi- 
tors next week as the city celebrates the 
100th birthday anniversary of Henry Ford 
the man who put the world on wheels. 

More visitors will be coming to Dearborn 
July 27-30 than at any other time in recent 
history. 

The many special events of the Henry 
Ford centennial observance will give an im- 
portant boost to Dearborn's fast growing rep- 
utation as the “Gateway to Michigan's Water 
Wonderland” and its longstanding position 
as one of the Nation’s top 10 tourist meccas. 

Dearborn’s centennial commission has 
made plans to insure that visitors will be en- 
tertained, informed, and treated with gen- 
uine hospitality. 

It is up to the individual citizen, business- 
man, and official to cooperate by demonstrat- 
ing that Dearborn is a friendly, progressive 
community. He or she can do this best by 
attending as many of the special centennial 
events as possible. 

We owe this cooperation to Mr. Ford who 
did so much to make Dearborn one of the 
richest communities in the world and one of 
the best places to live, work, and enjoy life. 

Mr. Ford's contributions to mankind the 
world over are well known. But what he did 
for Dearborn, the community loved and lived 
in most of his life, are known only to a few. 
For Mr. Ford disliked making a show of his 
wealth and his charity. 

He built the Rouge plant and other Ford 
Motor Co. facilities in Dearborn which have 
contributed so much to the city's rich in- 
dustrial tax base and provided many Dear- 
bornites with jobs. 

He donated land for schools, parks, and 
libraries. * 

Mr. Ford built the magnificent Henry Ford 
Museum and Greenfield Village which have 
attracted tourists from all over the world 
and provided residents with countless hours 
of entertainment and cultural enrichment. 

He built homes here for his workers and 
constructed the Ford Foundation, a model 
community. 

Mr. Ford established the Henry Ford Trade 
School in Dearborn and many residents were 
educated there. 

He was instrumental in the consolidation 
of the cities of Dearborn and Fordson and 
served on the old Henry Ford School Dis- 
trict’s board of education. : 

Hundreds of Dearborn residents can recall 
countless acts of personal kindness and char- 
ity. For these, perhaps, he is best remem- 
bered. 

Dearborn owes a great deal to Mr. Ford, 
and it is fitting that we pay tribute to his 
memory next week. 


Mr. Speaker, the city of his birth, 
Dearborn, has staged an elaborate 4- 
day celebration of his hundredth anni- 
versary from July 27 to 30. Starting the 
4-day celebration was “The Creative 
World of Henry Ford,” a colorful 2- 
hour pageant beginning at 3:30 p.m., 
July 27 and 28, at Greenfield Village. 

On July 27 the Dearborn Chamber of 
Commerce opened its “Internal Funa- 
rama” with a Henry Ford Centennial 
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theme in the Youth Center. It ran daily 
through Tuesday. 

Featuring a cotton-candy world of 
amusement rides fashion shows and a 
beauty contest, also presented 
special art and science exhibits, sky div- 
ing exhibitions and athletic contests for 
children. 

Sunday evening, July 28, at 5 p.m. the 
famed Interlochen Youth Orchestra and 
Ballet Group presented a concert, re- 
miniscent of the old Ford Sunday Eve- 
ning Hour radio program, on the wooded 
grounds of the Ford Fair Lane Estate. 

Tours of the famous mansion were 
available from noon to 5 p.m., July 27 
and 28 and 1 to 5 p.m. July 29 and 30. 

Today, July 30, at 2 p.m., there will be 
the unveiling of a State historical mark- 
er, paid for by the nickels and dimes of 
Dearborn school children, at the site of 
Mr. Ford's birth. 

Speakers for the occasion will include 
Mrs. George Romney, Mayor Orville L. 
Hubbard, Detroit Mayor Jerome Ca- 


vanagh and Henry Ford II, chairman of 


the board of Ford Motor Co. and grand- 
son of its founder. 

At 5 p.m., some 500 State, county, and 
community leaders, friends of the Ford 
family and early Ford employees will 
gather for a social hour and dinner at 
the Ford Central Staff Office Building. 

Speakers will include the Rev. D. I. C. 
Johnson, former canon of St. John’s 
Episcopal Cathedral and a long-time 
friend of the late Mr. Ford, and the Hon- 
orable Arthur M. Smith, Judge of the 
U.S. Patent Court of Appeals, a former 
Dearborn resident and Ford friend. 

At 8:30 p.m. at Ford Field; Brady and 
Cherry Hill, a 1,000 cast pageant will be 
presented. Titled “The Man From Dear- 
born,” the show will relate in song, dia- 
log and action the life of Henry Ford. 
Music for the affair will be provided by 
the Pensacola Naval Choir and the-U.S. 
Air Force Band. Fireworks will blaze a 
final posthumous birthday salute to Mr. 
Ford. 

Henry Ford's pioneering work in avia- 
tion was recalled on July 26 when a Ford 
Tri-Motor owned by American Airlines 
was landed at Ford's Dearborn test track 
on Oakwood. 

The track once was the Ford Airport 
from which the “Tin Goose” took off 
when built by Ford in 1929. The “return 
to home” at 10:30 a.m. was marked by 
inspections by airline executives, Ford 
employees who worked on the Tri-motor 
35 years ago and members of the Ford 
Aerosports Club. 

The Dearborn Junior Chamber of 
Commerce arranged for special Douglas 
DC-3 flights over Dearborn from Willow 
Run Airport every 45 minutes starting at 
noon on July 27. 

Hudson's new budget store at Mich- 
igan and Greenfield sponsored a fire- 
works display at 9 p.m. July 29 at the 
Dearborn Civic Center. 

Throughout the observance, bus tours 
to historic locations identified with Mr. 
Ford during his lifetime were scheduled 
from tourist booths at several locations 
in Dearborn. 

Chairman of the committee which 
planned Dearborn’s Henry Ford centen- 
nial observance is Miss Iris Becker, a 
Salina schoolteacher who coordinated 
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the 75th birthday celebration for Mr. 
Ford. 

Honorary chairman is Mayor Hubbard 
of Dearborn. 


President Kennedy’s Inconsistencies on 
the Test Ban Require Explanation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30,1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on occa- 
sions prior to his radio-TV speech to the 
Nation last Friday, President Kennedy 
has taken precisely opposite positions on 
several aspects of the test ban treaty. 
He has a duty to resolve these incon- 
sistencies. The following quotations 
from prior statements which require 
explanation are placed on the Recorp for 
the information of Members of the Con- 
gress and the public: 

EXTRACTS FROM PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S RADIO- 
TV ADDRESS ro THE Nation, Marcu 2, 1962, 
ANNOUNCING RESUMPTION OF ATMOSPHERIC 
TESTING FOLLOWING BREACH or Moratorrvst 
THEREON BY THE SoyreT UNION 


I find it deeply regrettable that any radto- 
active material must be added to the 
atmosphere—that even one additional indi- 
vidual’s health may be risked in the fore- 
seeable future. And, however, remote and 
infinitesimal those hazards are judged to be. 
I still exceedingly regret the necessity of 
balancing these hazards against the hazards 
to hundreds of millions of lives which would 
be created by any relative decline in our 
nuclear strength. 

In the absence of a large shift in Soviet 
policies no American President—responsiblé 
for the freedom and safety of so many 
people—could in good faith make any other 
decision. 

Until mankind has banished both war and 
its instruments of destruction, the United 
States must maintain an effective quantity 
and quality of nuclear weapons. Only 
through such strength can we be certain of 
deterring a nuclear strike, or an oyerwhelm- 
ing ground attack, upon our forces and allles. 
Only through such strength can we in thé 
free world—should the deterrent fail—faceé 
the tragedy of another war with any hope 
survival. 

That deterrent strength, if it is to be ef- 
fective and credible when compared with any 
other nation, must embody the most rellable 
and the most versatile nuclear weapons o 
research and development can produce. 
testing of new weapons and their effects 
Is necessarily a part of that research an 
development process. 

Our nuclear posture affects the security of 
all Americans and all free men. 

If we are to be alert to new breakthrough® 
to experiment with new designs—if we are to 
maintain our scientific momentum and lead” 
ership—then our weapons progress must Be 
be limited to theory or to the confines 
laboratories and caves. 

Should we fail to follow the dictates of ou 
own security, they (the Soviets) will chalk 
it up, not to goodwill, but to a failure 
will—not to our confidence in W 
superiority, but to our fear of world opinion 
the very world opinion for which they pe 
such contempt. They could well be ack 
couraged by such signs of weakness to con- 
another period of no testing without our 
trols—another opportunity for stiffiing 
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Progress while secretly preparing, on the basis 
of last fall's experiments, for the new test 
Series which might alter the balance of 
power. j 

The basic lesson of some 3 years and 353 
negotiating sessions at Geneva is this—that 
the Soviets will not agree to an effective ban 
on nuclear tests as long as a new series of 
Offers and prolonged negotiations, or a new 
Uninspected moratorium, or a new agree- 
ment without controls, would enable them 
Once again to prevent the West from testing 
While they prepare in secret. 

We know enough now about broken nego- 
tiations, secret preparation and the adván- 
tages gained from a long test series never 
to offer again an un-inspected moratorium. 
Some may urge us to try it again, keeping 
Our preparations to test in a constant state 
Of readiness. But in actual practice, par- 
ticularly in a society of free choice, we can- 
not keep top-flight scientists concentrating 
on the preparation of an experiment which 
may or may not take place on an uncertain 
date in the future. Nor can large technical 
laboratories be kept fully alert on a standby 
basis waiting for some other nation to break 
an agreement. This is not merely difficult 
or inconvenient—we have explored this alter- 
Rative thoroughly and found it impossible 
of execution. 


Exraacts FROM PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S PRESS 
CONFERENCE, Fesruary 7, 1962 

Question. Mr. President, would the United 
States be willing, without further nuclear 
tests in the atmosphere, to sign a formal 
en with the Soviet Union banning such 

ts? 

The Present. Well, I have stated that 
dur concern would be—I stated before, since, 
and as I said afterwards, that we would sign 
an agreement which provided for adequate 
inspections system, that is correct. But ade- 
Quate inspection in regard to preparations as 
Well as testing, because otherwise— 

Question. My question was hinged on fur- 
ther tests in the United States. 

The Parser. I understand. We will sup- 
Port the passage of an effective treaty which 
Provides for effective inspection, but we can- 
Rot take less in view of the fact of our ex- 
Perience of the past months where it takes 
us many months to prepare for tests in the 
atmosphere. 

The Soviet Union prepares in secret. Un- 
less we have adequate protection against a 
Tepetition of that incident, any such test 
agreement obviously would be extremely vul- 
Rerable. 
Question. Mr. President, on the test Issue, 
I understand what you have been saying 
tiy you introduced a new element in- 
these negotiations, That is, inspection 
would cover any possible secret prep- 
Stations for tests, Is this in fact a new ele- 
Ment that the United States is introducing 
and. if so, how might you meet that problem 
in an inspection system? 

The Preswent. I think this is a matter 
Which should be discussed at the disarma- 
ment conference, but I think that any agree- 

at—not to have an agreement whereby 

6 time would go by and then when the 
Soviets have exhausted the Information they 
have acquired from this series of tests sud- 
nly overnight begin another series of tests, 
anwhile 2 years have gone by and many 
Sclentists and others who might have been 
ing on this may have gone into other 

Pations. 

Š It is a deadly business, this competition, 
IE I don't say that muċh security comes 
t of it. But less security would certainly 
© out of it if we permitted them to make 
ICR ive breakthrough in an area like an 
— M so we would certainly have to have 
fate assurances against a repetition 
a . before we would feel that the treaty is 
1 p tlsfactory one. But it is a matter which 
think will be discussed in March. 
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Is the U.N. Really Concerned With Im- 
perialism or Is It Aiding Communism 
in Africa? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can people have been subjected to an 
all-out propaganda barrage from the 
United Nations on the issue of imperial- 
ism. Of course all attacks have been 
directed against the West. The U.N. has 
never condemned, nor even criticized the 
brutal imperialist aggression of Soviet 
Russia. 

The United States, under the leader- 
ship of President Kennedy, to the dis- 
may of the whole world, joined with 
the Communists in condemning Portugal 
and became a part of the wolfpack de- 
termined to engage East Africa in the 
same blood bath now so prevalent in the 
Congo. 

Now, at long last we are beginning 
to learn the facts on the other side. The 
East Africans do not consider themselves 
colonial subjects of Portugal. They are 
not in revolt against themselves. The 
whole plot is now developing and we 
find it is the Communist-oriented Afri- 
cans outside East Africa who are creat- 
ing the trouble and the issue. This 
proves once again thé use to which the 
United Nations is being put by the Com- 
munists and is another strong argument 
to clean it up or withdraw U.S. mem- 
bership in it. = 

To help keep the record straight, I 
include, as a part of these remarks, the 
following column, “An Ideal Example 
of Integration,” by Robert C. Ruark, cer- 
tainly one of the best informed writers 
on Africa. The article appeared in the 
New York World Telegram: 

An IDEAL EXAMPLE OF INTEGRATION 
(By Robert C. Ruark) 

NAMPULA, MOZAMBIQUE, PORTUGUESE East 
ArriCA—The brightly bandanaed native 
women formed a long line to the left of the 
paramount chiefs, the chiefs and the sub- 
chiefs. The ladies wore great sunbursts of 
dresses; the chiefs wore floppy military hats, 
2 suits, and the brass belt buckles of 
office. 

A short white man, dressed in formal city 
clothes, stepped off the Friendship jet and 
was warmly embraced by a coal-black man, 
lean and handsome in his formal city clothes. 
The short white man embraced the lean 
black man warmly. 

Flashbulbs popped, and then a small group 
of dignitaries walked with the two men down 
a strip of red carpeting through the airport. 

As the short white man walked into the 
sunlight, a sudden surge of color enveloped 
him—a mob of black faces in bright clothing 
smothered him with savage cries. He was 
lost, buried in the sea of black humanity, 
each person eager to touch him. It could 
have been a murder. It was not. 

It was the people of Nampula greeting their 
beloved governor general. And their elected 
mayor—the lean black man—was lost in the 
rush as the natives rumpled their beloved 
chieftain who had flown from Laurenco Mar- 
ques to dedicate a new indoor athletic sta- 
dium. 
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Nampula is a brilliant town of planned 
housing, vividly colored modern architec- 
ture, in the Portuguese fashion which makes 
a Lisbon a palette against the sea and sky. 

It has modern schools, modern soccer fields, 
modern churches, modern pools, 
modern theaters, wonderfully kept streets, 
beautiful Lowers. That would be excepted if 
it were in the Congo, under the old Belgian 
rule. 

But what makes Nampula miraculous in 
this day and age is that it is unsegregated, 
integrated; amicably, tolerantly black-and- 
white, in housing, schooling, recreation, eat- 
ing, drinking, athletics. There is not and 
has not been for a very long time any de- 
struction between races in Portuguese East— 
or West. 

There is no internal scream for independ- 
ence. The yells—and the action—come un- 
abashedly from outsiders, using outside 
troops. I have covered Angola once and 
Mozambique three times in the last three 
years—Mozambique three times since last 
May—and it is a province of Portugal, not 
an oversea colony. 

Its progressiveness and its future plans 
for savages exceed anything I have seen in 
any portion of Africa, including the recent 
free nations which clamor in the United 
Nations for Portuguese expulsion. And I 
have not been on guided tours or a guest 
of the Government. 

I have covered the four corners of Mozam- 
bique on my own time and money, seeing all 
the cities and a great deal of the back bush, 
and I would say that Portugal is streets ahead 
of America in its handling of its black citi- 
zens—particularly far ahead in education 
and in assimilation. 

When you ask the population of a city, you 
do not get the Kenya answer of so many 
white, so many black. You get the lump 
figure of so many Portuguese—there is no 
breakdown by color. 

There is no subservience of the black man 
in the city, and there is no resentment of the 
white man in the almost totally black sub- 
urbs. 

I made a round of predominantly black 
bars, full of drinking natives, at late hours 
of the night. We were not greeted as in- 
truders, as dignitaries, as patronizers. The 
boys at the bar just moved over a notch 
to make room. We bought a drink and they 
bought one back. 

I have recently spent several weeks in Por- 
tuguese East. Some of I have 


ce 


to oust 
U.N.; staggering in the 


a 
people who are already free; monstrous in 
light of the dreadful mess the recent emerg- 
ing nations have made and are making of 
their own countries. 


Mr. Lanin Did Not Urge Substitution of 
Records 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 
or O, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago I commented in the Recorp to the 
effect that some 160 radio stations are 
now using Lester Lanin’s recording of 
“Hail to the Chief” as signoff music in 
Place of the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
and both the radio editorial which I in- 
cluded with my remarks and my own re- 
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marks attributed this information to 
Mr. Lanin. 

T have since had a call from Mr. Lanin 
who is very upset lest anyone think that 
he has urged the substitution of his re- 
cording of “Hail to the Chief” for the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” and who re- 
ports that he did not know that it was 
being used in this way until he was so 
informed by Mr. Joe Franklin, a broad- 
caster on station WOR. 

I am pleased to know that Mr. Lanin 

agrees with me that there is a proper 
time and place for playing “Hail to the 
Chief.“ and a proper time and place for 
playing the national anthem, and that 
the two should not be confused or mis- 
used. 
Mr. Lanin says that his business is 
playing music, not playing politics, and 
I think this is an excellent expression on 
the part of a man who has been success- 
ful in his own profession for some 20 
years, having played for President 
—— ower as well as President Ken- 
nedy. 


To Defeat the Public Law 78 Powerplay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 29 the House took the thoroughly 
justified, but long overdue step, of termi- 
nating the infamous bracero program 
a program which has provided a subsidy 
for less than 1 percent of our country’s 
growers while it has worked to the direct 
disadvantage of thousands of small 
farmers and America’s farmworkers. 

The cry has been raised by proponents 
of this unjust measure that braceros are 
needed if crops are to be harvested; that 
domestics will not perform stoop labor. 

An answer, in part, to the absurdity of 
this charge is the success California has 
experienced in utilizing teenagers. As 
Albert Tieburg, director of California's 
State Department of Employment re- 
ported on July 17, “more than 1,860 of 
these youngsters were dispelling grower 
doubts by succeeding in ‘stoop labor’ 
crops like strawberries, lettuce, cotton, 
carrots, garlic, asparagus, tomatoes, 
onions, cucumbers and sugarbeets.” 

Director Tieburg also cited the favor- 
able reaction of growers including one 
with 1,500 acres in grapes and plums who 
said— 

They are very good workers, take instruc- 
tion readily, adapt quickly and work faster 
than their adult counterparts. Im very 
satisfied. I haven't had to fire one. 


Mr, Speaker, I think our colleagues will 
find this report of interest and impor- 
tance. I also commend to their atten- 
tion the timely editorial from this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post, and its admonish- 
ment: 

Any backdoor attempt to slip the bill 
through the Senate and to force the House 


to reconsider by bargaining on other legis- 
lation should get the scorching condemna- 
tion it deserves. 
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The report and editorial follow: 
REPORT oF STATE OF CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT 
or EMPLOYMENT JULY 17, 1963 

Nearly 10,000 youths were placed by the 
department of employment's farm youth re- 
crultment drive by mid-July a 33-percent 
increase over 1962, the department reported 
today. 

More than 9,900 teenagers, 2,400 more than 
were placed all of last harvest season, have 
been placed so far in the department's drive 
to fill the bracero gap exepected next year. 
California’s harvest peak was still 6 weeks 
away. 

In addition, the department estimated con- 
Servatively that 3,500 youths independently 
found crop work. 

Director Albert B. Tieburg reported more 
than 1,860 of these youngsters were dispell- 
ing grower doubts by succeeding in stoop 
labor crops like strawberries, lettuce, cotton, 
carrots, garlic, asparagus, tomatoes, onions, 
cucumbers, and sugarbeets. r 

Some 3,300 were picking and cutting apri- 
cots in the San Francisco Bay region, An- 
other 1,760 picked and processed bushberries 
along the coast. Still ripening were multi- 
million-dollar crops of prunes, pears, and 
peaches, expected to draw heavily on young 
pickers across north central California. The 
remainder of the youth total was scattered 
among varied feld, livestock, dairy, and. nur- 
sery jobs. 

The department recruited nearly 500 of the 
youngsters into all-youth crews, primarily in 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys and 
east bay crops, Tieburg said. 

The youth, farm front shock troops to ease 
the expected demise of the Mexican farm- 
worker program December 31, are part of 
Gov. Edmund G. Brown’s program to help 
harvest the State's billion-dollar crop next 
year. 

Tieburg's farm placement aids reported 
that where growers and contractors enabled 
youths to learn, “they are performing as well 
as adults.“ This included pilot projects in 
arduous stooping to weed, thin and harvest 
row crops 8 hours daily. 

Most agricultural employers welcome the 
chance to give youngsters experience, Tie- 
burg was told, but some are resisting where 
they must pay 16 to 18 year-olds minimum 
wages, preferring experienced adults. 

Growers in diversified endeayors praised 
the youths. 

Birge Kirkorian, who has 1,500 Kern 
County acres in grapes and plums, said, 
“They are very good workers, take instruc- 
tion readily, adapt quickly and work faster 
than their adult counterparts. I'm very 
satisfied. I haven't had to fire one.“ 

Clem Liano, manager of the Delta Farm 
Group, Isleton, who hired a green crew of 
16 to 18 year-olds for beet and row crop 
weeding for 11 days, reported there was no 
horseplay and though enough of them to 
furnish a swin and ice cream party on their 
last day. 

Teenagers are employed in such wide-rang- 
ing jobs as flower pollenating (Santa Barbara 
County), horse sitting (for San Diego County 
vacationers), and removing olive trees for 
transplant (San Bernardino County). 


SLIPPERY WETBACKS 


The Senate Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor will hold hearings today intended to 
block a cynical power play involving im- 
ported Mexican farm labor. On May 29, the 
House. overruled its own Agriculture Com- 
mittee and refused to extend again an 
“emergency” measure to allow braceros to 
enter the United States for harvest work. 
Originally, Public Law 78 was enacted on the 
grounds that the Korean war caused a short- 
age of farm workers—but that pretext has 
long since vanished, 

The effects of the bracero program have 
been bad for underpaid and underemployed 
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American migrant labor, and bad for Mexi- 
can labor—Representative HENpY B. GONZAL- 
Ez of Texas, who is of Mexican descent, called 
the bill “a shameless piece of legislation.” 
Yet the Senate now has before it the very 
bill the House has already killed and a vote 
is expected on Wednesday. 

No Senate hearings have been held, and it 
is the intention of Senator Harrison Wit- 
Lams, chairman of the Migratory Subcom- 
mittee, to put on record the facts about the 
bracero legislation. He deserves strong sup- 
port. Any backdoor attempt to slip the bill 
through the Senate and to force the House 
to reconsider by bargaining on other legisla- 
tion should get the scorching condemnation 
it deserves, 


Trackless Void 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr, Speaker, un- 
der leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting in the Recorp to- 
day an article entitled. Trackless Void,” 
from the May 13, 1963, issue of Barron's, 
the nationally known business and fi- 
nancial weekly, 

On Thursday, the House is scheduled 
to consider H.R. 7500, the $5.2 billion 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration authorization bill for fiscal year 
1964. I am calling this article to the 
attention of the Members of the House 
in-anticipation of their consideration of 
this important bill: 

TRACKLESS Vom 


Like the exploration of space itself, any 
criticism of the national effort in this sphere 
is filled with extra hazard. A writer ap- 
proaches the task uneasily aware that on 
some launching pad, either in the Unt 
States or the U.S.S.R., the countdown may 
have started on the next towering feat of 
scientific prowess and personal bravery, one 
that will overshadow such mundane consid- 
erations as priorities or costs. In coming 
months, so President Kennedy confidently 
forecast last week, spectacular“ achieve- 
ments by Soviet astronauts will silence ® 
partisan objections to the soaring U.S, space 
budget. Even between moon shots the crit 
le's lot is not an easy one. For willy-nlllY 
he must challenge the most persuasive ap, 
peal to emotion since the Pharaohs 
Egypt—perhaps to overawe the surly Assyr- 
ians, or to create jobs along the lower 
Nile—decided to bullu the pyramids. 
Columbus, we have been told time and again, 
the United States today lives in an age of 
discovery. Like Columbus, the United States 
must not fall to seize its moment of great 
ness. 

While popular and plausible, the compat! 
son strikes Barron's as unfortunate. 
begin with, in contrast to the National Acro- 
nautics and Space Administration, Columbus 
raised the funds for his epoch-making vo 
at least partly from private sources. Fur from 
setting out to discover America, moreover 
the admiral and his financial backers merely 
sought to find a shorter—hence more 
itable—route to the Indies; their primary 
alm was to make money, not history. Finally: 
though Washington has chosen to ignore the 
inconvenient fact, the conquest of the New 
World yielded Spain, after a short-lived — 
at glory, four centuries of economic 
political decay. 
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The parallel to Columbus can be pushed 
too far, not only by friends of the space pro- 
gram but also by its foes. Nonetheless, the 
lessons of the past, coupled with some con- 
temporary wisdom on the subject, under- 
score the need for a sweeping reappraisal 
of the current US. space program. For ex- 
ample, lawmakers now suspect that NASA's 
skyrocketing budget (from which, according 
to the administration, not 1 cent can be cut 
without courting disaster) is designed. to 
serve political as well as scientific ends. In 
turn, scientists, who know how to weigh 
alternatives, have grown increasingly skeptl- 
cal of the overwhelming emphasis which 
Washington has placed upon landing & man 
on the moon. Thereby, they claim, the 
United States has ignored far less costly and 
more fruitful avenues of lunar exploration, 
while neglecting other promising ventures in 

The time has come, we submit, to 
ask “Is this trip necessary?” 

Washington to date has replied with a 
ringing affirmative and the greatest burst 
of Federal appropriations in U.S. peacetime 
history. From modest beginnings in 1958-59, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration has ballooned to the point where 
today only the Departments of Agriculture, 
Treasury, and Defense deploy more of the 
taxpayers’ money, In the fiscal year which 
ends on June 30, NASA expects to spend 
$2.4 billion, nearly twice as much as in fiscal 
1962. For fiscal 1964,-its projected outlays 
will nearly double again, to $4.2 billion, and, 
to judge by the even steeper climb in new 
Obligational authority, the end is nowhere 
in sight. The figures are vastly more im- 
pressive than the arguments which have 
been advanced to justify them. In a speech 
in Houston last September, President Ken- 
nedy offered this explanation: “The explo- 
ration of space will go ahead whether we 
join in it or not, and it is one of the 
great adventures of all time, and no nation 
Which expects to be the leader of other na- 
tions can expect to stay behind in this race 
for space.“ 

Scarcely illuminating at the time, official 
Policy has grown no clearer since, What 
has changed abruptly is the Nation’s supine 
acceptance of its burdens. Part of the 
Change—especially on Capital Hill—un- 
doubtedly springs from a sudden awareness, 
especially among Republicans, of the mas- 
ive political leverage which spending of 
Such magnitude commands. The party in 
Power, of course, knew it all the time. As 
the President told ‘his whooping audience 
m Houston, “During the next 5 years NASA 
expects to double the number of scientists 
and engineers in this aren; to increase its 
Outlays for salaries and expenses to $60 
Million a year; to invest some $200 million 
in plants and laboratory facilities and to 
direct or contract for new space efforts over 
$1 billion from this center in this city.” 
Openhanded NASA also has blueprinted a 
$50 million Electronics Research Center “in 
the Greater Boston Area,” which critics aver 
is unnecessary, as well as $77 million worth 
ot construction which the Air Force, in a 
formal memorandum, claims will duplicate 
existing facilities. “What we are witness- 

n noted physical chemist and the edi- 

of Science magazine has concluded, “is 
the expansion of a new sophisticated form 
Of the prewar Public Works Administration. 

ence is belng used increasingly as a ‘front’ 
for technological leaf raking.” 

From the same source has also come a 
trenchant critique of Project Apollo, the 
first lunar expedition in which, he charges, 
Sclence is running a poor second to props- 
Sanda. Noting the total absence of scien- 

among the scheduled crew, he argues 
that “the alternative of exploration by elec- 
tronic goar becomes exceedingly attractive. 
The cost of unmanned lunar vehicles is' on 
the order of 1 percent of the cost of the man- 
ned variety * * * most of the interesting 
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questions concerning the moon can be 
studied by electronic devices.“ His views 
have been echoed by a growing number of 
colleagues, including Dr. Vannevar Bush of 
MIT, scores of Nobel Prize winners, and by a 
caustic observer in the New Scientist, who 
recently remarked: “The widespread and 
growing belief that the first visit to the moon 
will bring back some kind of scientific Holy 
Grall is probably the biggest popular delu- 
sion of all time, the South Sea Bubble not- 
withstanding.” 

The benefits of Apollo thus threaten to be 
largely illusory; the costs, however, are pain- 
fully real. As noted, the project already 
has sent NASA’s budget into orbit. What 
is more unfortunate, by commandeering 80 
much of the available time, money and 
talent, it has led to an unwise—and possibly 
dangerous—neglect of other areas of space 
development, Thus, in its haste to get off 
the ground, NASA has depended largely on 
obsolescent liquid-fueled vehicles which 
were ready to go; only last month the Air 
Force, with NASA’s cooperation, placed the 
first orders for huge new solid-fuel rockets 
which, technologically, represent a great leap 
forward. Again, little has been done with 
the weather satellite, Tiros, which, back in 
1960, was performing such scientific wonders 
as photographing cloud formations half a 
world away. With the help of Congress, 
finally, NASA has succeeded in dimming the 
once-brilliant future of satellite telecom- 
munications. In the knowledgeable hands 
of the Bell System, Telstar made history 
nearly a year ago. Since then nothing of 
consequence has been done by the new pub- 
licly owned corporation which is supposed to 
take over from Mother Bell. And despite 
the great success of Telstar, NASA is tinker- 
ing with a different system known as Syn- 
com, the first unit of which promptly got 
lost In the trackless void. 

Whatever its other defects, Syncom there- 
by qualifies as the perfect symbol of the 
Nation's spaceprogram. For unless NASA's 
chaotic growth 1s slowed and controlled, the 
Federal budget—and U.S. solvency—some- 
day may go the same way, Reaching for 
the moon, as President Kennedy has buoy- 
antly said, may be the “greatest adventure 
on which man has ever embarked.” Before 
it’s too late, however, Washington would do 
well to come down to earth, 


Long Labor Peace at Hand for Steel, 
Industry Believes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Pittsburgh Press 
of June 26, 1963: 

Lona Lason Peace AT HAND von STEEL, 
INDUSTRY BELIEVES 
(By Robert Dietsch) 

CLEVELAND, Onto, June 26.—The steel in- 
dustry feels it is on the threshold of extended 
labor peace with the United Steel Workers 
(USW). 

The industry is buoyed by the labor agree- 
ment (which in itself guarantees about two 
years of peace), the success of the human 
relations committee, a conviction that the 
union appreciates steel's financial and com- 
petitive problems and even the diminish- 
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ing number of wildcat strikes—61 last year 
90 in 1960 and a record 388 in 1955, 
Even the cost of the new contract leaves 
some steel executives comparatively un- 
ruffied. As Donald C. Duvall, executive vice 
president of Pittsburgh Steel, told the 
American Iron and Ore Association. 

“The employment cost increase—when 
spread over the full term of the contract 
(about 15 cents an hour)—will come closer 
to matching the employee's annual produc- 
tivity increase than any other contract nego- 
tinted since World War I.“ 

Talks with corporate executives here and 
with mill officials in northern Ohio also 
brought out the optimistic sentiment. 

Company negotiators are meeting in- 
dividually with USW representatives in Pitts- 
burgh to iron out individual contract dif- 
ferences. Major talking point remains the 
extended vacation plan and how it will work 
in each firm. 

The novel vacation plan begins in 1964. 

In his talk, Mr, Duvall maintained the 
industry had made considerable progress in 
the area of industrial and labor negotiations. 
After noting there had been six steel strikes 
since World War II, he said: 

“This is the first time since World War 
II that we have been able to conclude two 
successive agreements without a strike 
this is genuine progress (which) I think im- 
plies that our employees better understand 
the kinds of commercial and financial chal- 
lenges the industry faces. 

“We have proved that the two-party ap- 
proach to mutual problem solving can func- 
tion and we have obviated the slighted neces- 
sity for Government intervention into free 
collective bargaining. 

“It is entirely possible that neither party 
steel labor nor steel management—ever 
again will have to exercise its rights to con- 
duct or experience a strike.” 


Our Exploding Cities—A National Prob- 
lem—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1983 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Richard E. Pearce, editor of the editor? 
page of the San Francisco Examiner, has 
recently concluded an illuminating series 
rie articles entitled “Our Exploding 

es.“ 


I know many of our colleagues will 
wish to take advantage of the knowledge 
gleaned by this distinguished San Fran- 
cisco writer on his monthlong study of 
seven eastern and midwestern cities. 
His insight and observations regarding 
the problems and challenges facing our 
urban centers will mean much to stu- 
dents of metropolitan America. 

Mr. Speaker, in my mind, many cur- 
rent writers who deal with urban prob- 
lems deal with what the “experts” think 
ought to be the case rather than with 
what really is the case. The latter is 
Mr. Pearce's starting point. In this 
series of articles he outlines clearly fac- 
tual problems and crises facing cities 
throughout our country. In doing so he 
has made a notable contribution to the 
literature on urban affairs. 
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Under unanimous consent, I include 

part I in the Appendix of the Recorp: 
Our EXPLODING Crites—Part I 
(By Richard E. Pearce) 

(At its present rate of growth the San 
Francisco Bay area’s population will double 
in just 20 years. This explosive growth will 
create immense public problems—and op- 
portunities. The Examiner is confident our 
citizenry can master the problems and grasp 
the opportunities if kept well informed. To 
that end Richard E. Pearce, editor of the 
Examiner's editorial page, has carried out a 
month’s study of seven major eastern and 
midwestern cities. Here is the first of his 
series of reports on “Our Exploding Cities.“ 
THE EDITOR.) 

To most easterners struggling in an end- 
less quagmire of big city troubles, San Fran- 
cisco and its environs are a sort of urban 
Eden. 

As they see us in their moments of de- 
spair, we are a carefree people reclining on 
our lovely hilltops in the cool salt breeze, 
eating pomegranates and disposing of our 
urban problems, when on rare occasion a 
problem such a rapid transit intrudes, by 
blithely tossing another billion dollars into 
the pot. 

They see themselves on the other hand as 
doomed like the cursed Cain to rebulld their 
cities in the sterile land of Nod on the east 
of Eden. 

Surprise greeted me everywhere when I 
Qsaid I had come East to observe and learn. 
Whether it was the mayors of New York and 
Boston and Detroit, or political leaders and 
planners in Washington and Chicago, or in- 
dustrialists and urban experts in Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh, the refrain went like 
this: 

“What in heaven's name do you expect to 
learn here? You people have got it made out 
there in wonderful San Francisco. All your 
urban problems are pebbles compared to the 
milistones we're carrying.“ 

They meant it in good part. Truly, the 
San Francisco Bay area's urban pangs are 
but pinpricks compared to some of theirs— 
although some of our pangs do threaten to 
grow into acute pains. 

But in lesser part these easterners were 
simply being self-deprecatory. Underneath 
they are proud and with good reason, of the 
many things have managed to do under 
great difficulties. They knew, and I was 
to discover, that a rich harvest was to be 
had from a close examination of their 
troubles and triumphs. 

In some of these cities the harsh spur of 
a live-or-die choice has driven them to a 
creative urban renaissance. They are ac- 
complishing magnificent changes from which 
the San Francisco Bay area has much to 
learn. 

In most of these cities the eye and human 
spirit are offended by dreadful planning mis- 
takes of the past and present—mistakes 
many of which are visible here in embryo, 
yet can still be largely avoided if we act 
with wisdom, 

A shining example of the creative is the 
handsome new Penn Center, a complex of 
commercial towers in the heart of downtown 
Philadelphia. Beneath five full blocks of 
Penn Center extends an underground con- 
course, with sunken garden open to the sky, 
that ties commuter train traffic to the city’s 
subway system and ties both intimately into 
the commercial life of the city. 

This modern underground complex, with 
its warmly imaginative design and its nat- 
ural sunlight slanting in from the sunken 
gardens, is as different from the dark and 
dismal undergrounds of New York and Boston 
as gay Paris is different from gloomy Moscow. 

OTHER MISTAKES 


This is something that San Pranciscans 
should compel every member of their Board 
of Supervisors and every rapid transit di- 


rector to see before our Market Street is dis- 
emboweled for its three-level rapid transit 
subway. 

An example of the mistakes of other cities 
is the horrible public housing that New 
York and Chicago continue to build with 
the compulsiveness of a red ant colony. In- 
variably this housing shames the skyline in 
ugly, depressing clumps of institutionalized 
buildings that rise 15 to 20 stories. 

Chicago has just completed in its south 
side Black Belt a new city-within-city of 
this stuff so vast that, it is grimly joked, a 
Negro child could be born there, live his 
life there and never find his way out except 
in a coffin. 


NOT MUCH BETTER 


These wretched places are indeed better 
than the slums they replace—but not much 
better. They are formalized, subsidized 
ghettos breeding as many social sicknesses 
as they cure. Surely there is a better way, 
and San Francisco must help find it. 

In every city visited it was a delight to 
find that the downtown area is showing a 
tremendous vitality, as demonstrated by a 
boom in high rise commercial construction, 
Downtown land values continue to increase, 
providing a substantial portion of the tax 
base so essential to big city survival. 

Once and for all we can dismiss the old 
notion that big city downtowns weer doomed 
to a slow death because their business houses 
would hemorrhage away to the suburbs. 

CHANGING ROLE 

Downtown’s role is changing, however. 
Everywhere it is becoming more of a man- 
agement center, less of a retail center. In 
most of the cities the downtown retail vol- 
ume is either stationary or declining. 

The reasons usually given for the retail 
decline are urban sprawl, the competition of 
regional shopping centers, and poor mass 
transit or too few freeways Into the central 
city. 

This oversimplifies. Central cities are 
being choked by what former Mayor Rich- 
ardson Dilworth of Philadelphia called their 
“white noose” of indifferent suburbs. 

An angry and eloquent Pittsburgher 
named Leland Hazard put it this way: “Here 
is a delusion—the delusion that the 129 
municipalities which snuggle up to Pitts- 
burgh for economic warmth, like little pigs 
to an old sow, suckling her milk, can pros- 
per after the sow dies.“ 

Additionally the central cities are suffer- 
ing from the high cost and social strife in- 


. volved in digesting and lifting up their 


Negro minorities. 

In Washington, now an estimated 56 per- 
cent Negro and destined to reach 70 percent, 
whites wryly call it “the majority problem.” 

It ls a fact of tremendous importance that 
the massive, 20-year migration to northern 
cities of rural southern Negroes with scant 
education—the Negroes hardest to absorb 
into the urban fabric—has dropped to a 
trickle. 

Detroit, 30 percent Negro, actually has va- 
cancies in its public housing. Demographers 
say the great migration is ending because 
few rural Negroes are left in the South. 

PHYSICAL DECAY 

Big cities are suffering, too, from the ef- 
fects of long-ignored physical decay, poor 
political and civic leadership im past years, 
and the indifference to their needs cf rural 


dominated State legislatures. 


But most of all, it seems to me, they are 
suffering from failures to make their down- 
towns the fascinating, irresistibly compelling 
places these should be. 

This can’t be done with just the conven- 
tional urban attractions like a symphony, 
opera, and museums, Detroit and Pittsburgh 
have these, yet their downtowns turn into 
wastelands when the sun descends—factory 
towns that grew into big cities but not into 
true cities. 
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URBAN MAGNETISM 


Urban ism these formal 
cultural institutions but also much, much 
more—an urbane citizenry that cares pas- 
sionately underneath, hundreds of good little 
restaurants as well as the few famous ones 
that denude the purse, artists fighting city 
hall, offbeat night spots, fine architecture, 
turbulent nonconformists, the enrichment 
of European and oriental folkways, lovely 
homes down unexpected side streets, lovely 
people who devote joyous lives to the most 
unexpected things. 

Of all the cities examined in this report 
only New York and San Francisco and to a 
lesser extent Chicago (yes, Chicago, still the 
most masculine and in ways the most ven- 
turesome of our cities) are maintalning and 
actually strengthening their roles as true 
cities. 

PLANNING MISTAKES 


All of the cities are engaged in a massive 
effort to restore their physical youth by 
purging themselves of slums and commercial 
blight with the tool of urban renewal. 

Mistakes are inevitable in so huge an effort. 
But I found myself wishing, as I examined 
great and costly new residential projects like 
our Golden Gateway in city after city, that 
our urban experts did not have to make so 
many mistakes of underplanning and over- 
planning. 

After the third or fourth such project in 
as many different cities I became unhappily 
aware that they were all basically identical 
with differences only in the trimmings— 
body by Fisher with external trim that 
make it any one of four GM cars. 

LIKE ICE TRAYS 


All of these renewal projects are a mix of 
high rise apartment building in the familiar 
modern design (grumped a Washington 
matron. “They look like vertical ice cube 
trays,"—hurrah for her), so-called maiso- 
nettes or townhouses that squat in identical 
rows, “garden courts” in which the hardest 
thing to find is the garden, and such an ex- 
cess of that new fetish called open space mat 
the human warmth of close contact is lost. 

Why is this happening? Because city 
planners and architects, just like doctors and 
cost accountants and editors, read the same 
professional journals and pool the same ideas 
at annual conferences—and copy each other 
slavishly. This is fine for doctors and cost 
accountants. Planners and architects and 
editors shouldn't do it. 


BUT NOT HOMES 


It is bad enough that this monotony of 
basic design threatens to rob our cities of 
their diversity in cityscape. It is worse that 
these big projects all too often emerge as 
costly, cold, and impersonal places designed 
for people as so many ciphers—not human 
beings. 

These are not homes. These are neatly 
labeled people boxes, every bit as bad in thelr 
way as the identical tract houses we all 
love to deride, 

They are a mistake that San Francisco 
must at all costs avoid. The answer, here 
and everywhere, is not fewer planners but 
more, and more educated and imaginative 
planners. 

A NEW ELITE 


One of the most surprising discoveries I 
made is the fact that these people—the plan- 
ners and the city and Federal urban renewal 
experts—are emerging as a new urban power 
elite equal in importance to the political 
power and the economic power structure in 
the reshaping of our cities. 

They are not as visibly powerful as the 
mayor or the millionaire civic leader. But 
they guide decision because the politician 
and the millionaire must turn to them for 
technical know-how. 

If they are so important—and they are— 
then let us make certain they are in good 
supply, well trained, and imaginative, 
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Toward a Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past few weeks there has been considera- 
ble discussion in the press, in the cham- 
bers of this building, everywhere around 
the country about the possibility for a 
limited test ban treaty with the Soviet 
Union. 

There are many who, in all good faith, 
believe that such a treaty is unworkable 
in this present age. Yet even they must 
admit that without such a treaty there 
might not be another age. 

Certainly no one is proposing that we 
abandon or curtail our efforts to main- 
tain our military forces as the most pow- 
erful and most effective in the world. 
But we must give heed to the warnings 
given to us by men of science of all be- 
liefs that unchecked nuclear testing 
threatens our very civilization. 

Typical, I think, of the thought given 
to the subject is an excellent editorial 
appearing in the Newark Evening News 
last Wednesday, July 24: As we concern 
ourselves with the results of our distin- 
guished representative at the Moscow 
talks, Gov. W. Averell Harriman, let us 
consider this sober, careful analysis of 
the problem: 

Of all the reservations that might be raised 
against a limited nuclear test-ban treaty 
with the Soviet Union, none seems to out- 
weigh the preponderant desire of mankind 
to be relieved of the dangers of radioactive 
Poisoning. 

Fears are expressed that a treaty might 
limit our quest for an impenetrable anti- 
Missile defense, that we might be trapped 
into ylelding our acknowledged leadership 
in atomic weaponry, or that the present nu- 
clear powers could not keep other nations 
from testing and that, therefore, the ban 
would be futile. 

These are legitimate considerations of 


course. All have been weighed carefully by 


technical experts in the military, scientific 
and political fields. The consensus, as gath- 
ered by President Kennedy, with whom final 
responsibility for the Nation’s security rests, 
is that national self-interest resides on the 
side of a limited test ban. 

If members of the military community 
Possess convincing arguments to refute this, 
they have been remiss in not being more out- 
spoken. In the absence of such evidence, 
advantage appears to weigh clearly in favor 
Of a treaty that would halt tests in the air, 
in space, and under water. 

Such a treaty would stop the major 
sources of radioactive contamination while 
world pressures could be exerted against new- 
comers to the nuclear club, Those concerned 
about the strontium content of milk or 
alarmed over the deformation of future gen- 
erntions-may rejoice in that. 

There also is the possibility of using this 
Agreement to place relations between the 
Sovict Union and the West on a firmer, less 
volatile basis. 

Whatever economic or political advantages 
free governments possess, they operate most 
effectively within the framework of a stable 
Pence. For that reason we should not sur- 
render to the purveyors of fear who believe 
we can only lose in any arrangement with the 
Soviet Union: To reduce tension is not to 
yield to communism. 
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Shall America Negotiate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, during 
this period as we witness efforts of this 
Nation to negotiate with godless com- 
munism, I think we should carefully con- 
sider the steps we take, as there may be 
no turning back. The Reverend Robert 
C. Duhs, pastor of the Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church in Vicksburg, Miss., re- 
cently delivered a sermon on the timely 
subject of negotiating with an atheistic 
power. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recoxrn, I include 
a copy of Reverend Duhs’ sermon and 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

SHALL AMERICA NEGOTIATE? 
(By Rev. Robert H. Duhs) 
(Judges 2: 1-5) 
INTRODUCTION 


The time has come for something to be 
said, from the Bible standpoint, on this 
business of negotiating between the pro- 
fessedly godly nation and one avowedely, 
boastful, atheistic, especially when such ne- 
gotiations impinge upon moral values, in- 
volve the spiritual of humanity and 
prevent, or delay, the “doing of God's will on 
earth.” f 

Our day is cursed with a brand of sum- 
mitry which, after bargaining and compro- 
mise, seals off huge pieces of the world from 
the blessings and benefits of Christianity. 
The question here is this: What nation has 
the moral prerogative to sell the spiritual 
birthright of another for a temporizing mess 
of pottage? 

I. The national directive 


First of all, one cardinal point must be 
thoroughly understood. It is this. The 
function of the Christian nation may be 
quite different from that of the Christian 
church. 

The church's job includes the evangelizing 
of the world with the “Truth that makes 
men free,” on a purely nonpolitical, nonmili- 
tary level. “My kingdom is not of this 
world * * * else my servants would fight,” 
said Jesus. The mission of the church is 
missions. 

But there is also a national directive. It 
has often been a punitive one, including the 
waging of holy wars. Proof of this can be 
found in the record of God's own judgment 
falling upon a chosen people who were 
cursed only for, “keeping back the sword 
from blood.“ This failure is viewed, in Holy 
Writ, as a national crime and described as 
“neglecting the work of the Lord” (Jeremiah 
48: 10). 

‘The records show God as having sometimes 
used a nation called by His name,” to rise 
up and destroy a godless one when great 
issues were at stake. 

On the other hand, there is the total 
absence of divine sanction on the matter of 
negotiation. Negotiate or demand; which? 
Moses, the leader of Israel, did not appear 
before the mighty Pharaoh, King of Egypt, 
to negotiate, but to demand “Let my people 
go“ (Exodus 5: 1). 

Pharoah called for negotiations. He ex- 
pressed willingness, four times over, to give 
a little and take a little, each time giving a 
little more. He suggested first that the 
Israelites go sacrifice in my land.“ This was 
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unacceptable. Then, “go but don't go very 
far.” This was flatly turned down. Next, 
“go ye that are men, leave your wives and 
children behind” (Exodus 8). 

Moses was adamant. He had not come to 
parley, He refused to bargain away, or con- 
cede, one single trifle. His obdurate reply 
to the final suggestion, Leave your flocks 
and herds,” was classic. Not a boof shall 
be left behind.” 


II. God's men refused to dicker 


Also there is the example of Nehemiah. 
The Samaritan leaders, realizing they could 
not overcome by open arms, resolved to em- 
Ploy deceit and stratagem. With amicable 
manner, they invited him to dicker at the 
conference table. Nehemiah turned down 
one invitation after the other, He refused 
on the grounds, “Iam too busy. Why should 
the work cense, whilst I leave it, and come 
down to you?” (Nehemiah 6: 3), 

First came ridicule. Then came threats. 
Then came compromise, the invitation to ne- 
gotiate. But all offers were categorically 
rejected, and in the will of God, too. 

God-fearing statesmen have always been at 
their best when refusing to bend. Patrick 
Henry's shining hour came when he shouted, 
“Give me Liberty or give me death.” 

For a people called by God's name to nego- 
tiate with the godless, is to do so on a Sam- 
son-Delilah basis. It has never yet been 
known to “work together for good.“ There 
never has been, and never will be, a basis for 
negotiating good, or evil; right, or wrong; 
God or Satan. 

But what of the consequences? Perhaps 
failure to try to negotiate would mean war. 
Refusing to bow down to tyranny, or to be 
diplomatic with dictators might result in 
annihilation. The Bible provides the answer. 

The atheist, Rabshakeh, speaking in the 
name of King Sennacherib, appealed to the 
people of Israel, “Don't listen to your own 
King * * * make an agreement with me by 
& present * * * and come out to me.” In 
return they were promised “every man his 
own vine and fig tree.“ How like the Utopian 
promises made by his counterpart today. 
The alternative was threatened annihilation 
(2 Kings 18, 19). 

But what was the reaction? Stone silence. 
The people held their peace, and answered 
him not a word; for the King’s command- 
ment was, answer him not.” Do not nego- 
tiate. Were they annihilated? Read 2 
Kings and see the intervention of God Al- 
mighty and the miraculous victory of His 
people, 

King Ahab, too, almost got entangled into 
committing his people by negotiation. 
Thirty-two kings joined in confederacy 
under Ben-hadad, King of Syria. They layed 
seige against Ahab and Israel. Their price 
of peace was the turning over of the nation’s 
wealth and a large portion of its people: 
namely, the wives and children. 

Ahab agreed momentarily to what would 
have been ruinous to the nation. He then 
listened to the wise counsel of the elders 
and, just in time, reneged on the bargain. 
Marshaling his own men, he caught Ben- 
hadad in the midst of a drunken orgy, and 
disposed of him and the problem forthwith, 
under God (I Kings 20). Even so he did 
not finish the task as verse 42 tells us, and 
his life was exchanged for the enemy. 

III. A nation’s moral duty 


It becomes the duty of the statemen of 
every “nation whose God is the Lord,” to 
recognize the futility of trying to do busi- 
ness with the Devil by negotiating with 
atheistic regimes whose sworn plans and 
purposes include the segmenting of the 
world, piece by piece, and sealing each one 
off from its spiritual heritage and from God. 

The question ts asked: What nation in 
this day can qualify as Godly? Let us re- 
member that not all Israel were wholly sanc- 
tified, yet God called them “My people.” 
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Likewise no one will contend that all indi- 
vidual Americans are Godly, but it can be 
said that godliness should be sanctioned in 
high places. Ungodliness is unconstitution- 
al, and un-American—and unpatriotic. The 
Lord is really an integral part of America. 
He is woven right into the warp and woof of 
the Constitution of the United States. So 
we may affirm, even if our citizenry is not 
wholly Christian, our Nation may still prop- 
erly and constitutionality be designated as a 
Godly nation. (That is, it could up to now. 
The recent rulings of the Supreme Court 
makg one wonder, however.) 

This then, completely disqualifies us from 
conniving with a nation whose god is anti- 
God. It becomes the duty of every nation 
built along Godly lines, resting on founda- 
tions of falth and recognizing the Lord as 
supreme, to assert her position as a “Nation 
Under God.“ and fulfill her moral obligations 
in the earth. 

Accounts could be multiplied from both 
sacred and profane history of God's destruc- 
tive dealings with godless realms and king- 
doms. He frequently appointed the nation 
called by His Name to utterly destroy an- 
other in order to perpetuate His honor and 
glory in the earth. And, when there was 
failure to do so, God’s Judgment would fall 
upon His own. 

An ancient example of this should serve 
as a warning to nations professing Him to- 
day, and stil! mingling with the heathen. 
One reference with suffice (Psalms 106:40- 
43: “They did not destroy the nations, con- 
cerning whom the Lord commanded them 
therefore was the wrath of the Lord kindled 
against His people, and He gave them into 
the hand of the heathen.” 

This could happen again—to us. The na- 
tional warnings of the phophets need to ring 
throughout the land today. Woe to them 
that go down to Egypt (Moscow) for help, 
looking not to the Lord. 

The Egyptians (Communists) are but men, 
not God. Both supporter and supported 
shall collapse and crumble. Isaiah 31 can be 
put in this way: “Because you trust in the 
wise and the wile and guile, and lean on your 
own policy—bent on no plan of mine, weay- 
ing a treaty I never sanctioned. The 
strength of Pharaoh shall be your shame. 
Your strength lies in ceasing to make 
leagues; your strength lies in quiet faith.” 

Having rediscovered these truths, that evil 
cannot be negotiated, that a nation owned 
by God is forbidden to enter an immoral 
give-and-take agreement with an atheistic 
power, and that dire consequences can only 
come to those which do; let those nations 
claiming God as Lord stand up and strike 
whatever blows are necessary, not so much 
to make the world safe for democracy as to 
smash the barriers that wicked systems have 
erected to prevent the doing of God's will 
on earth. Let them stand up to their moral 
obligations—military too—and never fear the 
consequences of refusing to placate the god- 
less. 

Said the Psalmist, “Through God we shall 
do valiantly.” Isaiah added, “You must be 
calm. Never quail, never be afraid.” And 
Moses declared, “If thou shalt harken dill- 
gently—the Lord shall set thee on high above 
all nations, He shall make thee the head 
and not the tail. But if thou shalt not 
harken, cursed shalt thou be in country and 
town.” 

These words and warnings, of one-time 
leaders of Israel are the guide lines for Godly 
nations today. We must make God the Lord. 
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Hall of Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a dra- 
matie presentation of the blessings and 
benefits of the free enterprise system is 
being developed at the New York World's 
Fair. This dramatization of the prin- 
ciples of economic freedom will be housed 
in the Hall of Free Enterprise which will 
stand on International Plaza. 

The idea of this presentation was in- 
spired and guided by the American Eco- 
nomic Foundation with the support and 
cooperation of the National Small Busi- 
ness Association. The challenging edu- 
cational task accepted by the Hall of Free 
Enterprise has won support from thought 
leaders all over the world, It is an inter- 
national effort in the spirit of the World’s 
Fair to promote peace through under- 
standing. 

The program has been endorsed by our 
three former Presidents, Herbert Hoover, 
Harry S. Truman, and Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, who are acting as honorary chair- 
men of its International Advisory Coun- 
cil. 

The Hall of Free Enterprise should be- 
come a great American showplace, dis- 
playing to the world how man realizes his 
spiritual fulfillment and reaps his ma- 
terial rewards in a free economy. The 
exhibits will be based on the Foundation’s 
20 years of research into the semantics 
and the teaching of simple economics. 
This $2 million project is being financed 
by voluntary contributions from individ- 
uals and corporations throughout 
America. a 

Cooperating with the American Eco- 
nomic Foundation in the presentation of 
the Hall of Free Enterprise, in addition 
to the National Small Business Associa- 
tion, are: Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge, Junior Achievement, Inc., National 
4-H Clubs, Foundation for Economic 
Education, U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Christian Freedom Foundation, 
Wilkie Brothers Foundation, Canadian 
Economic Foundation, American Federa- 
tion of Stockholders, and Invest-in- 
America National Council, Inc. 

The Hall of Free Enterprise will stand 
on the Avenue of Europe opposite 
Picturesque Belgium and Vatican City. 
It will be the largest single building on 
International Plaza. Its main entrance 
will lead directly to the “Pathway to 
Plenty” where the visitor will pass by a 
series of animated narrated dioramas. 
He will see dramatized the dual nature of 
economic man as a self-centered pro- 
ducer and an equally self-centered cus- 
tomer. Having traveled the Pathway, he 
will view the story of production and ex- 
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change in the Tree of Economic Life, the 
function of money, the Rights of Man. 
Before leaving, he will be able to have 120 
of his economic questions answered 
simply by pushing buttons. 

Since 1938 the American Economic 
Foundation has worked to develop a 
Mass communication language of eco- 
nomics, internationally acceptable. Out 
of this research has come a statement of 
principle entitled the “10 Pillars of Eco- 
nomic Wisdom.” These are the prin- 
ciples upon which the free enterprise sys- 
tem rests. 

The “10 Pillars of Economic Wisdom” 
have been approved by the thought lead- 
ers from 50 States and from 35 foreign 
nations who make up the Hall of Free 
Enterprise International Advisory Coun- 
cil. It is fitting that the Hall of Free 
Enterprise, fronted by 10 stone pillars, 
should stand on International Plaza. 

Since a common ground of economic 
understanding between freedom-loving 
people has been lacking far too long in 
our troubled world, I am pleased to in- 
clude in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
“10 Pillars of Economic Wisdom“ with 
the hope that they might serve to stimu- 
late greater peace through economic un- 
derstanding: 

Ten PILLARS or Economic Wispom 

1. Nothing in our material world can come 
from nowhere or go nowhere, nor can it be 
free: everything in our economic life has a 
source, a destination, and a cost that must 
be paid. 

2. Government is never a source of goods. 
Everything produced is produced by the peo- 
ple, and everything that government gives 
to the people, it must first take from the 
people. 

3. The only valuable money that govern- 
ment has to spend it that money taxed or 
borrowed out of the people's earnings. 
When government decides to spend more 
than it has thus received, that extra un- 
earned money is created out of thin air, 
through the banks, and, when spent, takes 
on value only by 8 — value of all 
Money, savings, and 

4. In our modern e economy. all 
payroll and employment come from custom- 
ers, and the only worthwhile job security 
is customer security; if there are no custom- 
ers, there can be no payroll and no jobs. 

5. Customer security can be achieved by 
the worker only when the “boss" is allowed, 
by the worker, to do the things that win 
and hold customers. Job security, therefore, 
is a partnership problem that can be solved 
only in a spirit of understanding and co- 
operation. 

6. Because wages are the principal cost of 
everything, widespread wage increases, with- 
out corresponding increases in production, 
simply increase the cost of everybody's liv- 
ing. 

7. The greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber means, in ite material sense, the greatest 
goods for the greatest number which, in turn, 
means the greatest productivity per worker. 

8. All productivity is based on three fac- 
tors: (1) natural resources, whose form, 
place, and condition are changed by the ex- 
penditure of (2) human energy (both 
muscular and mental), with the aid of (3) 
tools. 
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9. Tools are the only one of these three 
factors that man can increase, and tools 
come into being in a free society only when 
there is a reward for the temporary self- 
denial that people must practice in order 
to channel part of their earnings away from 
purchases that produce immediate comfort 
and pleasure, and into new tools of produc- 
tion. Proper payment for the use of tools 
is essential to their creation. 

10. The productivity of the tools—that is, 
the efficiency of the human energy applied 
in connection with their use—is the highest 
in a competitive society in which the eco- 
nomic decisions are made by millions of prog- 
ress-seeking individuals, rather than in a 
state-planned society in which those deci- 
sions are made by a handful of all-powerful 
people, regardless of how well-meaning, un- 
selfish, sincere, and intelligent those people 
may be. 


Our Exploding Cities—Part II and III 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30,1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I include 
parts I and III of a series of articles by 
Richard E. Pearce, of the San Francisco 
Examiner, in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

In these two articles, Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Pearce offers his observations concern- 
ing the expanding use of mammoth of- 
fice buildings and discusses the ill- 
abused words “metropolitan govern- 
ment.” 

The articles follow: 

[From the San Francisco Examiner, July 1, 
1963] 
Our EXPLODING Crries—New York QUESTIONS 
(By Richard E. Pearce) 

The new Pan Am Building in New York 
City is truly enormous. It stands astride 
midtown Manhattan like some towering bar- 
rel-chested giant among a lesser race of 
giants, It is just plain breathtaking. It is 
also a question mark of major importance to 
alt other large cities. That particularly in- 
cludes San Francisco. 

This great, octagonal building, the world’s 
largest commercial structure, has risen at 
precisely the most congested pinpoint in the 
most congested sector of the Nation's most 
Congested city. 

That pinpoint is Grand Central Station in 
midtown Manhattan, the major center of 
Manhattan's underground tion 
network, the heart of an area where street 
traffic is so impossible that for many years 
walking has been quicker. 

There, utilizing alr rights above the tracks 
Where Grand Central's trains come to rest, 
this $100 million structure has been planted 
on stilts to thrust for 69 stories into the sky, 
and to overpower with its bulk the scores of 
other great commercial towers and spires and 
Slabs hard by it. 

It is so vast that it houses 25,000 workers. 
It is so big that the telephone company had 
to give it an exchange all its own, then lease 
two floors just to hold the telephone equip- 
ment. It is so immense that its battery of 
escalators emptying into Grand Central Sta- 
5 had to be made reversible for the rush 

ours. 


INCREDIBLE 


The giants of Greek mythology picked up 
Mount Pelion and piled it on top of Mount 
Ossa to reach lofty Olympus. That feat was 


/ 
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hardly more incredible than this piling of 
supercongestion upon supercongestion. 
And the process goes on and on. Today six 
more big buildings are under construction 
within three blocks of the Pan Am Building, 
one of them 50 stories high and another 41. 

Why? What forces are at work to bring 
about this superconcentration of the crush 
of downtown humanity? And, most perti- 
nently, is this a preview for other large 
American cities of the shape of their down- 
towns when the national population has 
doubled and trebled? 

OPINIONS 


These were the questions I put to profes- 
sional plannors and public leaders in New 
York and the half dozen other cities I stud- 
ied. Their opinions were far from unani- 
mous. Some called the Pan Am Building an 
isolated phenomenon and a mistake from a 
planning standpoint. 

Most planners expressed the view that New 
York was not typical of American cities; 
there can only be one New York, as there can 
only be one Washington, and that our other 
big city downtowns will not develop in this 
superconcentrated fashion. 

A handful of planners and others regard 
the Pan Am Building as the most striking 
current evidence that a profound centrip- 
etal force continues to work on our metro- 
politan downtowns, causing them to swirl 
inward and upward in an ever increasing, 
ever more compact concentration of sky- 
scrapers. 

LIMITATION 


This is the view I share, for I saw evidences 
of the force at work In every other large city 
I examined except Washington. That city 
has a 13-story height limitation and so its 
downtown is growing horizontally, much to 
the dismay of some of its leaders. 

The centripetal force is clearly visible in 
San Francisco, Surely downtown Mont- 
gomery Street is our most congested area. 
And it is there, at the Montgomery-Market- 
Post gore, that the Dillingham interests are 
preparing to put up the city’s tallest struc- 
ture, the 42-story Wells Fargo Bank Build- 
ing. Note, moreover, that most of San 
Francisco's postwar construction of high rise 
commercial buildings has been concentrated 
within a short walk of this point—the Equi- 
table Life, the Crown-Zellerbach, the John 
Hancock, the International, the Bethlehem 
Steel, the Hartford and the projected Stand- 
ard Oll and many others of lesser size. 

Again, what is the nature of this force that 
swirls inward and upward in defiance of 
congestion? Most answers given me were 
prosaic but plausible. Usually this point of 
busincss concentration is also the focal point 
of mass transportation. Too, the world of 
business likes to operate cheek-by-jowl, 
where it’s only an elevator ride or a short 
walk to the other fellow's office and where 
plenty of good restaurants are close by for 
luncheon conferences. 

(If one wants to get psychological about 
it, and briefly I do, our species obeys an in- 
stinct to huddle together and draws strength 
from the huddling. We are like logs in a 
fireplace. You can’t make a decent fire with 
two. Three will do it but four or five are 
better. A whole armful of logs crowded up- 
Tight together make a fine blaze of business 
activity.) 

This whole subject posed by the Pan Am 
building is important not only because our 
planners and politicians need to know the 
shape and nature of our future downtowns, 

t also because this determines too the 

d of citizens the city will require. 


people in all kinds of pursuits. It will have 
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less and less need for the uneducated and 
unskilled in the bottom economic strata. 

Yet paradoxically at this very time the 
cities find themselves with an immense 
supply of the uneducated and the unskilled 
because of the rural Negro migration from 
the South. 

Mass migrations of the unskilled into our 
big cities is an old story, These people were 
badly needed by the cities in those earlier 
times when the assembly line was still a 
vague notion and automation was not yet 
dreamed of. The immigrant Irish, the 
Italians, the Poles, and others were the 
brawn—the cheap labor, to put it plainly— 
that built our cities while fighting their 
way up into a higher economic class. What 
is there for the hands of the unskilled Negro 
to do in this era of Pan Am buildings? 

While the big city downtowns swirl in- 
ward and upward, an opposite or centrifugal 
force continues at work spinning people 
and some kinds of businesses farther and 
farther outward in vast, mushy chunks of 
urban sprawi. 


[From the San Francisco Examiner, 
July 2, 1963] 
‘ Our ExpLoprmne Crries—Partr III 
(By Richard E. Pearce) 

The term “metro,” used as an abbreviation’ 
for metropolitan government, has become a 
dirty word almost everywhere. 

This is as it should be, and not because a 
few of the more absurd right-wing radicals 
smell in metro a Communist plot, either. 

Metropolitan government, meaning a uni- 
fied government that rules the entire metro- 
pounn region, simply cannot be made to 
wor 


All those citizens who have been sincerely 
advocating metropolitan government as one 
of the necessary cures for the ills of our ex- 
panding metropolises (and this includes me) 
should forget it. 

Instead they should work for a limited 
number of regional instruments to govern 
and guide those matters truly regional in 
nature, and leave all else to the State and 
local government, 


SEVEN CITY VISITS 


This is a conviction I bring back after 
studying the subject in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, Washington 
and Pittsburgh. 

Metro won't work for several reasons. The 
most obvious is that the physical boundaries 
of a metropolitan government could never be 
extended rapidly enough to keep pace with 
the outward sprawl of the metropolitan 
area, ; 

Dr. Willlam Wheaton, director of the In- 
stitute for Urban Studies at the University 
of Pennsylvania, predicted to me that the 
Nation’s metropolitan areas, while doubling 
in population in the next generation, will 
quadruple in physical size. If he is correct— 
and numerous other studies support his 
view—a boundary drawn today for a metro- 
politan government would be outdated 5 
years from now. But once that boundary 
were fixed, just try to change it. 

True metropolitan government has long 
been out of the question for most eastern 
urban areas because their metropolitan re- 
gions spill over into adjoining States. 


OK In 1898 


New York City created a true metropoll- 
tan government in 1898 when, with a metro- 
politan population of less than 3 million 
souls, its five counties joined to become 
boroughs of a central city government, To- 
day the New York Metropolitan Region em- 
braces 22 counties in the three States of New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut. The re- 
gion has a population of 16.1 million. Less 
than half (7.7 million) live in the central 
city that constituted the metropolitan. 
region of 1898. 
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For 40 years the region has had a two- 
State (New York-New Jersey) regional in- 
strument, the Port of New York Authority, 
to operate its harbor, airports, bridges, tun- 
nels, and truck and bus terminals. Today, 
because of the Port Authority's reluctance 
to take on the problem of the commuter 
railroads, a new tri-State agency is being 
formed to deal with rails. 

But even this tri-State instrument isn't 
large enough. The metropolitan regions 
along the Atlantic Seaboard are gradually 
coalescing into a supermetropolis, called 
megalopolis, 
Washington. Last month President Ken- 
nedy created a special commission to deal 
with the megalopolis’ transportation prob- 
lem. 

HARVARD STUDY 

Metropolitan government is also made im- 
possible by the frightening pattern of met- 
ropolitical growth. Last year a Harvard 
group studied this pattern for the Regional 
Plan Association of New York. The Harvard 
study staff concluded that, if existing pat- 
terns of zoning persist, every bit of land 
within 50 miles of Times Square will be 
bullt up by 1985. 

But outside of the urban centers this 
growth will be a spongy mess aptly dubbed 
“spread city” by the Harvard report: It is 
not a true city because it lacks centers, nor 
a suburb because it is not a satellite of any 
city, nor is it truly rural because it is loosely 
covered with houses and urban facilities.” 

In other words, a thing with neither head 
nor heart. A costly thing that the central 
city and the genuine suburbs should want 
nothing to do with—except to prevent it if 
possible. < 

No doubt the impossibility of coping with 
spread city is one of the reasons Mayor Wag- 
ner of New York is content to pursue a 
course of voluntary cooperation with the 
other cities and counties of the metropoll- 
tan region. 

New York has only one vote on this body, 
the Metropolitan Regional Council, but Wag- 
ner told me the vote disparity is a small 
price to pay for cooperation. The voluntary 
way, he asserts, is working. 

From the air, evidences of this spread 
city are evident in the metropolitan regions 
not only of New York but Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Washington. It is a phenomenon 
beyond the capacity of the central and sub- 
urban cities to control. Only State legisla- 
tures and Governors can deal with it. 

Evidences of spread city are apparent in 
the San Francisco Bay region too, though of 
course not to the extent it has developed 
in southern California. One of its courses 
is the fact that its low population density 
makes support of mass transit impossible. 

Though the eastern cities I studied have 
abandoned any thought of metropolitan gov- 
ernment, it cannot be sald they have yet de- 
veloped successfully the alternatives of lim- 
ited regional instruments. 

The Boston area, for example, has no less 
than five regional authorities and commis- 
sions. But too often they overlap, backbite, 
struggle in the morass of Massachusetts poli- 
tics, and have too much or too little power. 

BOSTON WAKES UP 

This, however, hasn't kept Boston, which 
slumbered through the last half of the 19th 
century and the first half of the 20th, from 
leaping with amazing vigor into the space 
age. This is attributed to the big new com- 
plex of space industries that have clustered 
around Boston because of the great univer- 
sities there. 

Not unimportant in this renaissance have 
been a tough, honest mayor, John Collins, 
and his equally tough-minded development 
administrator, Edward Logue. 

It was Logue who told me a metropolitan 
region should have only two regional instru- 
ments of government. One would control 


stretching from Boston to - 
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all forms of transportation—commute trains, 
subways, rapid transit systems, freeways, toll 
facilities, harbors, and airports—and would 
have a planning arm. The other would be 
an open spaces agency, charged with preserv- 
ing open spaces and with operating regional 
parks and recreational facilities. 
An ideal, perhaps, but a sensible one. 


Let’s Stop Sending U.S. Dollars To Aid 
Our Enemies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call to the attention of my colleagues an 
outstanding article which has been 
printed in the August issue of Reader’s 
Digest. It is entitled “Let’s Stop Sending 
U.S. Dollars To Aid Our Enemies” and 
was written by Mr. Charles Stevenson. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President 
that this article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Let's Stop SENDING U.S. Dottars To Arp OUR 
ENEMIES 


(By Charles Stevenson) 


Once more the annual battle over foreign- 
aid appropriations is stirring passions in 
Congress. Amid the strongest criticisms yet 
from taxpayers, amid repeated allegations of 
waste and misuse of funds, our legislators 
are being prodded to cut deeply into the $4.5 
billion which President Kennedy insists they 
must vote to see the Agency for International 
Development (AID) through another year. 

But it’s time to face up to an important 
fact: Simply reducing appropriations won't 
cure what's wrong with an aid organization 
which is in more trouble than ever after 
going through 10 different administrators, 5 
Major reorganizations and more than 100 
billion tax dollars. 

“The United States has yet to develop an 
intelligible theory of foreign aid,” says Dr. 
Hans Morgenthau, who heads Chicago Uni- 
versity's renowned Center for the Study of 
American Foreign Policy. “None of our ob- 
jectives has been achieved,” says Eugene 
Black. recently retired president of the World 
Bank. Soviet influence remains at high 
tide. Our dispensations of money have won 
us neither gratitude nor affection, but more 
often grumbling dissatisfaction.” 

Chairman Orro E. PassMan, of the House 
Appropriations Committee, who is closest to 
the woe, sums it all up after a thousand 
hours of official hearings. “The trouble,” 
says PassMAN, “is that too much of our 
foreign aid has deterlorated into a subsidy 
of Communist takeover. And the spenders 
are so power-hungry, they so withhold the 
truth from the public, they are so beyond 
the normal controls of Congress, that there 
seems no way to confine assistance to help- 
ing people help themselves unless we kill 
the entire operation and begin over.” 

The record carries its own proof. Senator 
Harry F. Byrp, of Virginia, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, looked at the 
Government's books to discover that even in 
the face of yearly budget trimming by Con- 
gress, the authorities haven't been able to 
spend as much aid money as they've been 
given in any year since 1958. Yet, crying 
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poverty, they quietly accumulate funds from 
several different appropriations, of which the 
current request.represents just a part. Then 
they earmark this money as “obligations” 
for future spending. Senator Bren has dis- 
covered that the unexpended balances from 
previous appropriations have soared from 
$11,787 million in 1958 to $21,173 million in 
June 1963—enough to keep the ald adminis- 
trators going for many more years even if 
they never get another cent from Congress. 

In dishing out aid money, the spenders 
give slight heed to Congress or even to their 
own handpicked advisers An example is 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay's pro-aid group which 
President Kennedy named to advise about 
reforms. The Committee reported to the 
President: The United States should not ald 
a foreign government in establishing gov- 
ernment-owned industries which compete 
with existing private endeavors. We should 
not extend ald which is inconsistent with our 
beliefs, democratic tradition, and knowledge 
of economic organization and consequences.” 

The Committee opposed any such ideas as 
having the United States advance 6512 mll- 
lion to start building a $1,883,766,000 Gov- 
ernment-owned steel plant for India. We 
already are handing over up to $775 million 
a year—some $3 billion since 1960—to keep 
India’s socialistic experimentations afloat, 
while that country’s healthy private enter- 
prises mark time waiting for a bureaucracy 
to grant permits for their every expansion 
scheme. As for this steel plant, 150 tech- 
nicians, appointed by AID to investigate in 
India, reported back that they had been un- 
able to prove that the venture is feasible. 

Nevertheless, President Kennedy an- 
nounced his support for the Government 
plant; retired Ambassador to India Prof. John 
Kenneth Galbraith had said that by this 
procedure we will not arouse suspicions that 
we seek to mold Indian economic policy to 
our own image.” s 

Even more disturbing is our aiders' per- 
sistence in siphoning subsidies into Poland 
and Yugoslavia. 

“When we help a Communist form of 
government we are undermining the security 
of our own country,” Senator FRANK J. 
Lauschx, of Ohio, protested last year on the 
Senate floor. Others agreed. Over adminis- 
tration objections, Congress last August for- 
bade sending more than food to any country 
that Is part of the Communist conspiracy. 

Yet, 3 months later, we extended Marshal 
Tito $136,700,000 in aid—just about as much 
as he received in the previous year. “Oh, but 
most of this was food for peace,” I was told 
at AID headquarters in Washington. “And it 
wasn't assistance. Tito paid for that food.” 

The trouble is, such “purchases” lack 
reality. For example, over the past 9 years, 
we've given Tito cotton, oils, and wheat, 
which cost us $901 million. Most of this is 
not U.S.-owned surplus: a broker buys the 
grain the Yugoslavs want on the Chicago 
exchange when they want it and we pay for 
it. We then pay the freight to seaboard. 
There we pay for storage. Then in most cases 
we pay shipping costs to Yugoslavia, where 
Tito markets the wheat for his own govern- 
ment's profit. 

Tito “pays” the United States only in part, 
and then by crediting to us some Yugoslav 
paper dinars. We can't take these dinars out 
of Yugoslavia. By agreement we pass 90 per- 
cent of the money back to the Yugoslav 
Government, either as gifts or as “loans” 
repayable only in more blocked dinars, for 
Tito to spend on developing his country’s 
airports, highways, mines, paper mills, rail- 
roads, and canals, We may use the remain- 
ing 10 percent to maintain our 
embassy. About all we get out of the ar- 
rangement is the privilege of keeping a U.S. 
Information Agency readimg room in Bel- 


grade. 
Tito tells his people and we don't con- 
tradict him— that he receives nothing free 
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from the United States; he pays for what he 
gets. As our bounty has flowed in to bolster 
his sagging economy, he has assailed the 
United States for seeking international con- 
trola of atomic blasting when Russia is in a 
testing mood. He has supported Russia's 
policy on Berlin. He votes with the com- 
munist bloc at the U.N. He spearheads anti- 
Western movements among African and 
Asian nations, 

It's much the same with Poland. We sent 
Ambassador Jacob Beam to woo Poland away 
from Moscow with gifts. And although 
Beam reported back to the State Department 
that the Poles had perhaps fallen into the 
habit of considering our economic coopera- 
tion as a matter of right and returned here 
almost 2 years ago to admit failure, our 
Government has refused to stop funneling 
aid to Polish communism. It has answered 
Congress’ growing anger at this policy by 
supplementing $61 million in cash aid in the 
last 7 years with $672 million worth of agri- 
cultural surplus commodities, $81 million of 
it in the last 12 months. 

Our diplomats in Warsaw say that except 
for our food there would be Polish bread- 
lines. Indeed, not only has food for peace 
Prevented a possible explosion in. Poland; 
a House committee has now found that re- 
celpt of our agricultural commodities by 
Poland allows it to export food to other 
bloc members, thus helping the Soviet con- 
spiracy to solve its most awesome internal 
problem. What we do has so eased the pres- 
sures on Russia to feed its dependent states 
that it is able now to use its own wheat to 
Spearhead its infiltration of Latin America. 

Meanwhile, our help to the Poles has en- 
abled them to send $13 million worth of aid 
to Castro's Cuba and $15 million worth to 
North Vietnam, reportedly including arms 
Useful in guerrilla operations against our 
Own soldiers in South Vietnam. It enables 
the Poles to ald East Germany, whose econ- 
omy is in a shambles because its largest 
industries have been meshed with Soviet and 
Czech endeavors in turning out rockets and 
nuclear arms. In last year’s Berlin crisis 
Poland showed her gratitude to us by mobil- 
izing her armed forces to support. Soviet 
threats. e 

In country after country, the record shows, 
Our oficials have encouraged aid which helps 
Communism more than it helps us, A report 
by the House Committee on Government 
Operations tells how “the U.S. team in Cam- 
bodia made a deliberate determination to 
finance and construct two radio stations 
Which when completed became an adjunct to 
u Chinese Communist gift to the Cambodian 
Government of a radio broadcasting com- 
Plex.“ When a subordinate passed along his 
discovery that U.S.-finnnced materials were 
being used in the construction of a Russian- 
bunt hospital in Cambodia, the report states, 
an AID superior caused the man to be 
transferred, given an unsatisfactory efficiency 
Tating, and utimately fired. 

In June 1959 the Government of Burma 
Wanted help from the United States to bulld 
a road Unking Rangoon with Mandalay. 
Engineering firms sent to investigate re- 
Ported back that the kind of road the Bur- 
mere wanted was economically unfeasible. 
No agreement was reached. 

Then, in March 1962, Gen. Ne Win took 
Over Burma, established a military dictator- 
Ship and jalled his predecessor. 

He kicked out the Ford Foundation and the 
Azin Foundation because they represented 
Private enterprise, in spite of the fact that 
they were spending 612 million of private 
funds on the most effective agricultural and 
educational development programa in the 
country. He is nationalizing the economy, 
He denounced capitalism as “the pernicious 
economic system in which man exploits man.” 
He canceled extensive English-teaching pro- 
Brams which had been sponsored for years by 
Americans and British in a land where 
English was the language of educated people. 
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He prohibited Burmese from coming to 

America as Fulbright scholars. He has also 

invited in Chinese Communist technicians, 
nt, and assistance projects. 

Now, with Ne Win's transition complete, 
we are giving him military equipment at a 
rate of $10 million a year, although this 
doesn’t show on any AID books. And last 
spring, on top of another $21 million of 
assorted assistance for 1963, AID announced 
it was going ahead with the first 42-mile leg 
of the Rangoon-Mandalay highway, although 
no agreement has yet been reached on the 
feasibility of the rest of the road. 

Congressional alarm is also mounting over 
assistance given to countrics which expropri- 
ate private property. Last summer our leg- 
islators stipulated by law that assistance 
must be cut off from any country which 
selzed U.S. investments. But by late fall so 
little was being done that Senator BOURKE B. 
HicKENLOOPER of Iowa charged that “specific 
instructions had gone out from the State 
Department to our representatives abroad 
to soft-pedal this amendment.“ Not until 
6 months after enactment of the amendment 
(and a week beyond the congressional dead- 
line for required enforcement) did the State 


Department finally get around to suspending. 


AID projects that cost us $25 million in Cey- 
lon, which had seized American oil proper- 
ties without compensation so they could be 
used to market Soviet petroleum products. 
Food for Peace shipments to Ceylon still 
continue—with most “payments” returned 
to the Ceylon Government to be used for 
further cconomic development. 

The United States solved the problem of 
Brazil's seizure of an American-owned tole- 
phdne company by dangling the prospect of 
more millions if she paid for the property. 
Then with the new aid flowing in— 8398 
million over the next 21 months—Brazil has 
been able not only to pay for the seized 
properties but to nationalize still more, and 
enter into a trade pact with Russia. 

Congress is on record as opposing aid to 
countries which “live on our aid while they 
channel their own resources into arms from 
Russia.” Yet this is exactly what is happen- 
ing in the case of the United Arab Republic. 
Eyer since 1956, Col, Gamel Abdel Nasser has 
been mortgaging the better part of his ex- 
portable cotton crop to the Soviet bloc as 
payment for more than $100 million a year 
in arnis and other assiatance. The purpose: 
an incessant war of subversion and violence 
almed at taking over the 90 million inhabi- 
tants of the Arab world and alienating them 
from the United States and the “imperi- 
alist” Western nations. He has confiscated 
Egypt's industries and taken over virtually 
everything In the country which represented 
foreign private Investment. 

What have we done about this? Why, we 
have continued to pay Nasser every year. 
In the last 5 years our ald has doubled, 
tripied, quadrupled, The effect has been to 
subsidize Nasser, to keep his economy going 
so he could hand over some of the chief 
resources of his country to the Soviets for 
their arms and help in agitating against us 
and independent Arabs. 

Our 1962 direct economic assistance to 
Nasser—$224,100,000—outdistanced anything 
we did for anyone in the world except In- 
dla, Pakistan and, because of earthquake re- 
construction, Chile, We treated him better 
than Turkey, our desperately poor fighting 
partner. We gave him far more than we 
gave all the friendly Arab nations put to- 
gether. In addition, in just the first 6 
months of fiscal 1963, we agreed to have him 
“buy” another 8546 million worth of Food 
for Pence commodities with Egyptian cur- 
rency. This is more than anybody else in 
the world received, and it brings Nasser's 
Food for Peace assistance alone to more than 
$1 billion. 

These commodities are sold on the Egyp- 
tian market for currency, which when paid 
to us is mostly turned back to Nasser to meet 
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his budget deficits and build more state- 
owned factories. Our aid enabled him in a 
single gesture to distribute a $43-million 
dividend to 1,500,000 factory and government 
workers as “profit shares and bonuses” so as 
to convince the people that his state owner- 
ship did Indeed provide them with more 
prosperity than imperialistic private invest- 
ments from abroad. 

The Egyptian people know nothing about 
our assistance, Assistance? What assist- 
ance?” Nasser says, “I pay you for what 
I get, don’t I?” 

Last year, when news of our latest aid 
filtered around the Mediterranean, other 
Arab leaders reacted with such apoplectic 
amazement that our ambassador to the 
UAR, John S. Badeau, had to race around by 
plane in an attempt to placate them. 

“But we are your allies,” they sald. “You 
are underwriting the Egyptian-Soviet con- 
quest of the Middle East. Now Nasser will 
have more resources than ever with which 
to undermine us.” 

Our officials sald such fears were ground- 
less. Yet within weeks the first of 40 new 
MIG fighting planes arrived in Egypt from 
Russia. Our aid enabled Nasser to go into 
a Yemen war with 18,000 troops, then 20,000, 
then 28,000 by daily air-lifts in Russian- 
supplied planes, Our aid means funds which 
enabled his Voice of Cairo radio to goad the 
officers, soldiers, and students of Saudi Ara- 
bia and Jordan to overthrow Saud and Hus- 
sein, the chiefs of those two countries. 
“How long are you going to tolerate them?” 
the Voice shouts. “Overthrow these lackeys 
who have sold their honor and dignity and 
who cooperate with the arch enemies of the 
Arabs—the English, the Americans, the 
Jews.” 

“These are the words that we are subsidiz- 
ing,” Senator ERNEST GRUENING of Alaska 
recently told the Senate. “What kind of 
policy is that for the people of the United 
States who are dedicated to promoting peace 
in the world?” 

But still the ald flows in. 

Small wonder thén that Algeria's Premier 
Ahmed Ben Bella, whom Nasser eggs on, can 
fly directly to Cubs, after talking aid terms 
in Washington, and there demand that we 
abandon our Guantanamo Naval Base. 
Small wonder that on arriving home Ben 
Bella can say: “Algeria will have a soctalism 
a la Castro. No power in the world can pre- 
vent our country’s advance on this road.“ 
Small wonder, indeed. Our aid to him— 
$91,800,000 in the past year—makes it possi- 
ble. \ 

The same sort of appeasement adds to our 
woe in Indonesia, the world's fifth most popu- 
lous nation. We were responsible for the 
formation of Indonesia; after World War II 
we threatened to deny Marshall plan aid to 
the Dutch unless they gave up their control 
of these East Indies. But Indonesia's Presi- 
dent Sukarno also coveted grandeur and 
Dutch West New Guinea, a primitive land 
of Negroid Papuans, 1,800 miles from his own 
capital but adjacent to Australian territory. 
So while he has neglected his economy and 
poured the wealth from his tin mines and 
rubber plantations into Russia to pay for 
Mig fighters, long-range bombers, guided 
missiles and submarines, we have pumped 
$787,300,000 in gifts into the country. We've 
trained doctors and dentists for a popula- 
tion which suffers.for lack of medical care, 
only to see Sukarno draft them so he could 
have a standing army of 250,000. When his 
emerging industries slowed to 20 percent of 
normal production for want of exchange 
with which to import repair and mainte- 
nance parts, we advanced emergency mil- 
lions so he could buy these parts from abroad. 

“Sukarno’s no Communist,” I Was told 
both in Washington and Djakarta. “He only 
wants to bring West New Guinea into Indo- 
nesia, and he must. Otherwise his revolu- 
tion is incomplete.” 
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Have our efforts strengthened our position 

in Asia? Already dispatches indicate wor- 
ries that Sukarno is setting up in West New 
Guinea the same sort of outpost against ad- 
jacent Australian-held territories as Castro 
has established against us in Cuba. He has 
threatened to use his military force, the 
most potent in southeast Asia, if independ- 
ent Malaya, Singapore, and the British de- 
pendencies on British Borneo carry out their 
announced plan to join in an anti-Commu- 
nist federation come August 31. In the pres- 
ence of the titular head of the Chinese Com- 
munist state, he has signed a manifesto call- 
ing for enforcement of Red China’s major 
policies in Asia; the Chinese in return have 
vowed to support Sukarno’s cause against 
Malaysia. 
Because of this strange compulsion of our 
officials to pour fuel on burning problems, 
instead of trying to put out the fires, we 
have exported more dollars than our private 
enterprise can bring back from oversea in- 
vestments and trade. Faith in our currency 
has declined due to our increasing deficits 
at home and abroad. Our gold supply has 
dwindled dangerously. 

This is admitted by our Commerce Depart- 
ment. Our Government is so worried that it 
has sent ambassadors literally begging past 
and present foreign beneficiaries of our 
charity to help us out—to at least let us sell 
to American tourists there a small part of 
the currency we have acquired in exchange 
for food for peace. But what was the an- 
swer? No. And this,from Burma, India, 
Indonesia, Pakistan, Poland, and Yugoslavia. 

Seking some way to stop the run on 
gold, the Commerce Department is now dis- 
couraging an investments by Amer- 
ican private enterprise. We have put up a 
caution light on investment in the developed 
countries,” says Secretary of Commerce 
Luther H. Hodges, “because of our balance- 
of-payment difficulties.” 

Yet the administration in the face of all 
this wants a bigger aid appropriation this 
year; and Secretary of State Dean Rusk says 
that anyone who tries to cut the requested 
amounts will be cooperating with Communist 
global strategy. 

Is it not time to ask ourselves why? 

Is it not time to consider the advice of 
Chairman George Champion of New York's 
Chase Manhattan Bank? He would have 
us and the other friendly capital-supplying 
nations coordinate our ald through an inde- 
pendent banking-type organization staffed 
by professionals from the world of banking 
and private enterprise. Such a multinational 
approach has also been proposed by experts 
like retired World Bank President Black and 
Herbert V. Prochnow, former Deputy Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. 

The means for getting such an operation 
underway already exists within the Organ- 
ization for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment, in which most Western nations and 
Japan participate. All that’s needed is for 
Congress not to be content with cutting aid 
appropriations, but to order a phaseout of 
our current aid operations and establish a 
special joint congressional committee which 
can at last start working toward a new 
order. 5 


International Communist Conspiracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 
Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I in- 


sert into the Rxconn two newspaper ar- 
ticles dealing with the necessary inter- 
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pretation of foreign policy strategy of 
the international Communist conspiracy. 
First, one from the July 23 edition of the 
Tulsa Post, which dramatizes the tragic 
story of our recent betrayal of the cause 
of Hungary in the U.N. Second, from 
the July 23 edition of the Denver Post 
which points up the continuing world 
revolt financed by the Soviet Union. I 
believe these editorials deserve close 
scrutiny: 

From the Tulsa Post, July 23, 1963] 
Price or a Deat—Ir West-Moscow Pacr Is 
APPROVED, WHAT OF HUNGARIANS? 

(By John Chamberlain) 

He is a short man, a native of Hungary, 
and he talks slowly and carefully in a precise, 
though oddly accented English. His eye- 
brows are strong and heavy, giving an im- 
pression of hidden physical reserye. On his 
left arm is a tattooed identification mark, the 
ineradicable reminder of his compulsory reg- 
istration in a Nazi concentration camp. 

Dr. Bela Fabian, head of the Federation 
of Hungarian Former Political Prisoners, 
knows what it is like to be stuck away behind 
barbed wire or in a remote place from which 
attempted escape is usually a form of suicide, 

As a survivor of the Nazi hell of Ausch- 
witz, Dr. Fabian considers that a duty has 
been laid upon him to spend the rest of his 
life working to save political prisoners who 
are still being held incommunicado. There 
are plenty of them today, in Soviet Russia 
and in China—and they include among them 
some 63,000 Hungarian compatriots of Dr. 
Fabian who were carted away to Kazakstan 
in Soviet Asia after Khrushchev’s armored 
divisions had finished the business of smash- 
ing the 1958 Hungarian revolution. 

Now the talk is that some nonaggression 
agreement might be worked out between the 
NATO nations and the Soviet satellite na- 
tions of Eastern Europe. Khrushchey, in 
suggesting a pact, has been showing his 
pleasant side. As the poet, Robert Frost, 
said, Khrushchev has the ability to seem a 
“genial rufian.” Such ruffians are in marked 
contrast to Stalin, who was generally dour 
and implacable and whose humor was heav- 
ily sarcastic. 

A genial Khrushchev intent on playing the 
role of Dr. Jekyll may be better for the West- 
ern World than the shouting, shoe-banging 
Bolshevik version of Mr. Hyde. But Dr. 
Bela Fabian sees it somewhat’ differently. 
He is afrald that, in a period of amity be- 
tween the West and Moscow, the 63,000 Hun- 
garian prisoners will be forgotten. 

The UN. has not been able to do anything 
for the Hungarian prisoners in Kazakstan. 
There has been no amnesty, no Bay of Pigs 
type of ransom. 

What should be done if the prisoners are 
not to be sacrificed to amity between West 
and East? Dr. Fabian has one last wild hope; 
let an exchange of Hungarians from Kazak- 
stan be put high on the agenda as one price 
of any deal with Khrushchev on Eastern 
Europe. There should be other prices, too, 
but that is another subject. 


[From the Denver Post, July 23, 1963] 
Soviets STILL PROMOTE REVOLUTIONS 
(By Alice Widenery 

New Yore.—Recently it was reported that 
a top-level paper is being circulated by some 
administration planners in Washington call- 
ing for a new policy toward the Soviet Union 
“to arrange for a period of relative tranquil- 
ity between Russia and the United States,” 
and also “to work out over the longer run 
tacit understandings with the Soviet as to 
the ground rules governing our competition 
throughout the world.” 

While this Washington policy paper was 
being circulated, the Soviet Union set forth 
ita ideas concerning these ground rules. 
They are in the July 1963 open letter from 
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the Soviet Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee to all party organizations and Russian 
Communists, 

Here are the seven basic Soviet ground 
rules to which we would have to consent for 
such a tacit understanding as some admin- 
istration policymakers in Washington are 
seeking: 

1. “Expressing the line of our party, Com- 
rade Nikita Khrushchey said: “There will be 
wars of liberation as long as imperialism (ad- 
vanced capitalism) exists, as long as colonial- 
ism exists. These are revolutionary wars; 
such wars are not only permissible but even 
unavoidable. * * Therefore it is only 
through struggle, Including armed struggle, 
that the peoples can win their freedom and 
independence.’ The Soviet Union is render- 
ing broadest support to the national libera- 
tion movement.“ 

2. “To insure peace means to contribute 
most effectively to the consolidation of the 
Socialist system and * * * to the growth of 
its influence * * on the world reyolution- 
ary process.” 

3. “Revolutionary Cuba is living in peace 
and building socialism under the guidance 
of its United Party of the Socialist Revolu- 
tion and the leader of the Cuban people, 
Comrade Fidel Castro Ruz.” 

4. “The principle of peaceful coexistence, 
naturally, can in no way be applied to the re- 
lations between the antagonistic classes in- 
side the capitalist states; it is impermissible 
to apply it to the struggle of the working 
class for its class interests against the bour- 
geoisie (middle classes) .” 

5. “Every knowledgeable Marxist-Leninist 
knows that to advance a slogan for an armed 
uprising, when there is no revolutionary 
situation in the country, means to doom the 
working class to defeat. * * * Who deter- 
mines the intensity of internal contradic- 
tions, the existence of a revolutionary situa- 
tion, chooses the moment for the uprising? 
This can be done only by the working class 
of each given country, its vanguard, the 
Marxist-Leninist party.” 

6. “Naturally, no matter what forms are 
used for the transition from capitalism to 
socialism, such a transition is possible only 
by means of a Socialist revolution and of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat in various 
forms.” 

7. “The Socialist revolution takes place as 
a result of the internal development of class 
struggle in every county, and its forms and 
ways are determined by the concrete condi- 
tions of each given nation. The general reg- 
ularity lies in the revolutionary overthrow 
of capital and the establishment of a prole- 
tarian dictatorship. * * * It is the task of 
the working class and the Communist parties 
to make maximum use of the now available 
opportunities for the peaceful road of a So- 
olalist revolution, not connected with a civil 
war, and to be ready for the nonpeaceful 
method, for the armed suppression of the re- 
sistance of thé bourgeoisie.” 

The foregoing seven Soviet Communist 
ground rules are those on which some ap- 
peasers in Washington are ready to come to 
tacit agreement. For us to go along with 
such Red ground rules would mean for us to 
consent to eventual establishment of a world 
Communist proletarian dictatorship. 


Our Exploding Cities—Parts IV and V 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
fourth and fifth parts of an informative 
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series by Mr. Richard E. Pearce, of the 
San Francisco Examiner, are appended 
hereto. 

These two articles contain valuable in- 
sight into two major problems that face 
all our Nation's cities—the expansion of 
our freeway and rapid transit systems 
and urban renewal. 

Our ExPLoRING Crrms—Part IV 
(By Richard E. Pearce) 


Everywhere I went in the East, public lead- 
ers pumped me with eager questions about 
the bay area's billion-dollar rapid transit 
program, 

Many saw in it the shape of the future— 
destined, if done right and if truly rapid, 
to be the greatest achievement of any metro- 
politan area in decades. 

All admired the wisdom and courage of the 
electorate here in voting to dig deep into its 
wallet for rapid transit. 

But all were genuinely puzzled. They 
viewed public attitudes here in terms of the 
attitudes of their own electurates. And 50 
they wondered: Upon what new meat doth 
this California people feed, that it should be 
willing to take such a forward and costly 
step? 

RAZZLE DAZZLE 

Replying, I sometimes gave them a bit of 
the old razzie dazzle about the youthful and 
venturesome California spirit. This was 
seldom appreciated. The loss of so many of 
their ablest and most verituresome young 
people to other States, and particularly to 
California, is an increasingly painful sub- 
ject in many Eastern States. 

The Pittsburgh area, for example, was 
alarmed to discover from the 1960 census 
that during the previous decade its loss of 
population in the 20-to-29 age bracket was 
four times the national average, Where did 
they go? Look around you. 

LESS OPPOSITION 


More seriously, I ventured the reply that 
the affirmative rapid transit vote resulted 
in good part from a conviction that this 
was the only way to keep future freeways to 
a minimum. ` 

This explanation was somewhat more ac- 
ceptable. But not entirely so. With a few 
exceptions freeways have not encountered 
in the East the rising public opposition so 
familiar here. But efforts to modernize their 
mass transit systems have too often been 
met with the effective opposition of lethargy, 
fiscal poverty, and internal rivalries. 

Result: Great new radials and girdles of 
freeways are slashing through and around 
Most of the big eastern cities, altering them 
even more than urban renewal. 

(The term “freeway” is used here to include 
all the terms one encounters in the East: 
expressway, parkway, turnpike, throughway.) 

NEED OTHERS 


Clearly the big cities had to have the free- 
Ways now built or building, and need the 
Others they plan to build. 

Chicagoans they are benefiting im- 
Mensely from their fine freeways radiating 
from downtown like spokes from ahub, The 
same is clearly true of the new freeways in 
Detroit, Boston, Philadetphia, and Pitts- 
burgh £ 


Aside from their traffic function, the free- 
Ways also serve as a major renewal tool be- 
Cause they wipe out slum and blight. Too, 
they “ventilate” the city, to use a fayorite 
term of Edward J, Logue, the tough-fibered 
development administrator of Boston, 

HANDSOME FREEWAYS 


But while Chicago spends hundreds of 
Millions on new freeways, it can’t find the 
money to tear down the Loop, that ancient, 
elevated transit noose around the throat of 
downtown, While Boston drives a second 
Major freeway into the heart of its down- 
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town, local Jealousies and rivalries keep it 
from pushing its mass transit system farther 
Into the suburbs, 

Pittsburgh Is building strikingly handsome 
freeways that will enhance urban values, 
but hasn't yet been able to unify the 30 sepa- 
rate transit systems of Its Allegheny County 
(success may come soon). Washington is 
locked in a civic struggle on the issue of 
freeways vs. rapid transit. 

Even the New York City metropolitan area 
is spending 82 billion on an expanded free- 
way network while the commuter railroads 
plead for relief because of declining traffic 
and the subway system crics out for faster 
modernization. 

Folly? Not wholly. The new freeways are 
not folly. The folly Mes in fallure to put 
equal sums into better muss transit and 
future rapid transit. 

FREEWAY DOLLARS 


The underlying reason: The freeway dol- 
lar is easy to come by, the mass transit 
dollar is hard to come by, and the mass rapid 
transit dollar is very hard to come by, 

Little wonder public leaders in the East 
want the secret of the meat that gave our 
voters such daring and foresight. 

T have gone into the transit difficulties of 
these other cities at some length because 
it seems to me they contain a warning: The 
people of the San Francisco Bay area can- 
not smugly conclude that, having authorized 
a three-county rapid transit system, their 
task is done. 

While the populations of these eastern 
metropolitan areas will on the average double 
in 35 years, ours will double in a scant 20 
years if present growth rates persist—and 
they probably will, 

TIME NEEDED 

No metropolitan area is rich in the precious 
commodity of time needed to make major 
public decisions accommodating this growth. 
We are especially poor in time. And time 
works against us in another way. Each 
passing year deepens the grooves of habit, 
and multiplies the vested interests both pub- 
lic and private, that have made so difficult 
the transit problems of eastern cities. 

Even as the Bay area begins to build its 
bob-tailed three-county system, it must con- 
tine to strive for a genuine regional system. 
This system must not only reach deeper Into 
the existing three counties, it must send 
branches down the peninsula and north 
through Marin, 

Somehow we must find and feed upon a 
still stronger meat. 


Expiopine Crries—Part V 
(By Richard E. Pearce) 
URBAN RENEWAL—ITS ACHIEVEMENTS, PROBLEMS 

Some Negro leaders assail urban renewal 
here and elsewhere, declaring bitterly it 
should be called Negro removal, Their bit- 
terness is understandabie. They are wrong, 
however, to believe that racial prejudice is 
the guiding impulse behind renewal. 

One cannot observe the magnificent re- 
birth taking place in decayed older cities 
like Boston, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh 
without believing completely in both the 
wisdom of and necessity for renewal. 

Compared with the renewal effort in these 
and others of the older eastern cities (half 
the population of Boston lives within re- 
newal areas) the programs of San Francisco, 
Oakland and other bay area cities are mod- 
est. The need is modest, too. 

Cities like Boston and Philadelphia must 
have renewal to save themselves from utter 
physical stagnation. 

IT’S A MUST. 


Cities like San Francisco and Oakland 
must have renewal—among other tools—to 
make certain they never sink into the physi- 
cal state of a Boston or a Philadelphia. 
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As they grow older, all cities develop an 
inner ring of commercial blight and rest- 
dential slums just outside the central busi- 
ness district. In earlier times the slums 
Were occupied by successive waves of Euro- 
pean immigrants. Today, almost everywhere, 
they house the lowest economic strata of 
Negroes, most of them migrants from the 
rural South. Too, this blighted inner ring 
usually contains a skid row of white dere- 
licts and cheap hotels occupied by elderly 
single men. 

This close-in decay was the obvious, 
natural, and proper first target of renewal. 
Very often the decay was so advanced that 
complete clearance of the land was con- 
sidered the only possible course. So much 
blight has been leveled in and around down- 
town Detroit that that city has a shockingly 
blitzed look, 

Once this close-inland was cleared, Its high 
value as a public asset became apparent. 
Too, for economic reasons private developers 
could not put low income housing there. 
And so. in San Francisco and everywhere 
else, it is being devoted to public projects 
and to new housing for the middle and upper 
income purse. Few of the evicted Negroes 
can afford to return. Hence their angry 
name “Negro removal.” 

But the economic health of cities required 
this radical surgery. Unless cities maintain 
that health they can never afford the large 
public expenditures necessary to lift up their 
new Negro citizens and integrate them into 
the community. 


CONTAGIOUS 


Too, urban renewal has proved contagious. 
It has stirred a resurgence of urban pride, 
and spurred private investments, 

Because of it, and often with its indispens- 
able help, great new civic centers are rising 
in New York, Boston, Detroit, and Pitts- 
burgh. 

It has led to the rescue of national shrines 

like Independence Hall in Philadelphia and 
Faneuil Hall in Boston, both smothered un- 
forgivably for decades by surrounding blocks 
of commercial blight. 
It made possible the $45 million coliseum 
complex in New York, which generates $500 
million a year in convention and trade show 
business. 

It also made possible New York's tremen- 
dous Lincoln Center for the performing arts. 
(A “cultural supermarket,” its few detrac- 
tors call it; Philharmonic Hall, first complet- 
ed structure in Lincoln Center, does look 
like an terminal from the outside 
but is superb within.) 

It prompted private enterprise to produce 
the splendid Penn Center commercial com- 
plex and the huge food distribution center 
in Philadelphia, and the $137 million Pru- 
dential Center commercial complex now ris- 
ing on air rights above a freeway and com- 
muter rail line in Boston. 

Too, it no doubt stimulated a labor union 
to sponsor in Chicago the most revolution- 
ary residential-commercial complex yet at- 
tempted—downtown Marina City with its 
twin, circular, 60-story towers. 

RESIDENCE AREAS T 


It has caused spontaneous regeneration 
of famous residential areas like Society Hill 


able, and have skyrocketed in price. 

Similarly in San Francisco, urban renewal 
will join hands with rapid transit and pri- 
vate enterprise to bring magnificence (if it 
is done right) to Market Street. 

This is not to say that all is well with 
urban renewal. 

Most of the mayors and renewal directors 
in the East with whom I talked admitted 
that the growth of new slums is still pro- 
ceeding faster than eradication of the old. 
The causes are numerous: too late a start, 
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poor code enforcement, the slowness of slum 
clearance. 

This has led generally to a shift in empha- 
sis from major redevelopment projects to 
smaller neighborhood projects in which only 
the worst buildings are torn down, and em- 
phasis is on rehabilitation and conservation. 

In these projects the cities are finding that 
they make no headway until there exists a 
thorough neighborhood understanding of the 
need, and a strong neighborhood organiza- 
tion in a supporting role. Even New York, 
where it is claimed (not always accurately) 
that one seldom knows or cares who his 
neighbors are, is hard at work fostering 
neighborhood organizations. 


SCHOOL NEED 


Too, renewal projects don't succeed in 
holding desirable citizens in the central city 
unless the schools are good. On Chicago’s 
South Side is a large integrated project of 
10 tall apartment buildings for middle in- 
come families. I was told that its young 
couples with children, Negro couples as well 
as white, tend to move away when their chil- 
dren reach school age. 

The reason: The nearby school is poor. 
And it is poor because it contains too many 
children from a nearby slum filled with 
Migrant Negroes of the bottom educational, 
cultural, and income level. 

Finally, too many of the big renewal resi- 
dential projects suffer from a lack of human 
warmth, They seem cold, sterile and vaguely 
inhuman because they are too big, too sleek, 
too formalized—and, oddly, because they 
preserve too much land as open space. 

Some open space is, of course, essential— 
small gardens, little parks, and plazas, an 
occasional wide street. But when it is over- 
done the human proportion is lost. 

(Which is more interesting and enjoyable, 
wide Van Ness Avenue or narrow Grant Ave- 
nue in Chinatown? Van Ness or Maiden 
Lane? Van Ness or Jackson Square? As a 
tourist in Paris you admire the Grands 
Boulevards created by history and Baron 
Haussmann—what a ruthless urban renewal 
director he was—but you go for cozy warmth 
to a cafe on some narrow, crooked, and 
crowded street. One of the great joys of 
hilly San Francisco is that we can enjoy this 
crowded coziness, yet lift our eyes to a dis- 
tant vista of bay or mountain.) 

It is comforting to know that open spaces, 
so important in the right places, haven't 
been overdone in the Western Addition and 
Diamond Heights projects. Hopefully, they 
won't seem overdone in the Golden Gateway 
either. 


Plight of the Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, following is an editorial, “Plight of 
the Dollar,” which appeared in the Ari- 
zona Republic of July 20, 1963, and 
which, I believe, my colleagues will find 
as interesting and pertinent as I did: 

PLIGHT OF THE DOLLAR 

President Kennedy's proposed balance-of- 
payments tax stems either from desperation 
or from a determination to clip the wings 
of private economy. Maybe from both. 

of what caused him to ask 
Congress for a new tax on American pur- 
chases of foreign securities, the action shows 
how low the dollar has sunk. Once the 
strongest of all currencies, it is now being 
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propped up by prepayment of foreign loans 
and by tender treatment on the part of for- 
eign banks. The United States has even had 
to support the dollar with loans from the 
international monetary funds it set up to 
help other nations. 

The President has proposed-a law, expiring 
in 1965, which would make Americans buy- 
ing foreign stocks pay 15 percent of the 
value in tax. The rate for bonds would be 
2.75 percent. Many exemptions, such as 
commercial bank loans, would be provided. 
But on the whole, Americans seeking to 
invest their money abroad would find the 
tax so high that they would probably keep 
their money at home. This, obviously, would 
slow down the flow of dollars (now going 
abroad at an annual rate of $3.3 billion com- 
pared with $2.2 billion last year). 

But the wall around U.S. dollar export also 
would support another major aim of New 
Frontier philosophy, namely the boosting of 
the public sector over the private sector of 
the economy. It would, that Is, prevent pri- 
vate business from investing in foreign coun- 
tries, while doing nothing to prevent the 
continued pouring of American Government 
doliars into foreign economies. Unfortu- 
nately, the dollar gap grows just as fast when 
the U.S. Government sends dollars overseas 
as when private investors send the dollars. 

Administration spokesmen say that taxing 
American investments would stop the send- 
ing of $900 million to foreign countries in 
the next year. At the same time the admin- 
stration is asking Congress to approve $4.5 
billion in foreign aid, exactly five times as 
much as It proposes to save by the tax on 
investments. Why doesn’t Mr. Kennedy sim- 
ply cut his own foreign spending plans in 
half? That would eliminate the dollar gap 
almost completely. But it also would run 
counter to the big spending ideas of the New 
Frontier, which has always felt there is an 
inherent evil in private spending but not in 
public spending. 

There is a good possibility that restricting 
private investments abroad will not protect 
the dollar. And if the flow continues, it un- 
doubtedly will create even more distrust of 
the basic soundness of the dollar. Sooner or 
later it will cause foreign governments to 
cash in their dollar holdings for gold, and 
the unhappy fact is that the United States 
doesn't have enough gold to trade for the 
dollars held in foreign banks. 

The way to reverse the direction of the dol- 
lar flow is to create a confidence in the sta- 
bility of American finances, There is no 
better way to do that than to cut foreign 
giveaways and balance the Federal budget. 
Any blows aimed solely at private business, 
while continuing the massive outflow of 
Government dollars, probably will not do the 
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World Center of Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial: 

Wortp CENTER or Law 

The lawyers from 105 countries who met 
in Athens last week demonstrated the well- 
known propensity of the profession for con- 
troversy, but in the end they gave a signifi- 
cant boost to the idea of law supplanting 
force as a instrument of world peace. The 
disputes were ironed out with a free exchange 
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of views. Though many differences neces- 
sarily persist, this first world conference of 
lawyers succeeded in creating a World Peace 
Through Law Center and in launching vari- 
ous attempts to mobilize legal thinking upon 
critical world problems. One of the most 
difficult projects undertaken by the new or- 
ganization was a bid for disarmament. A 
committee of experts will attempt to draft 
disarmament principles that will be sub- 
mitted to governments and national bar 
groups. This venture will be especially 
handicapped by the absence of lawyers from 
the leading Communist countries at the con- 
ference, but the result may be to build up 
more sentiment for disarmament on an in- 
ternational scale. 

The other undertakings which the confer- 
ence approved are more directly within the 
legal sphere. The new World Peace Through 
Law Center will coordinate research in inter- 
national law, issue publications, encourage 
the teaching of international law and the 
exchange of students, scholars and judges. 
Its special function will be to study specific 
problems, stich as the development of space 
law, and to aid governments in reaching 
agreements and in improving agencies for 
the adjudication of international differences. 
Behind these specific projects is the larger 
aim of better understanding among lawyers 
from many lands so that they may work 
together to make law a more potent influence 
in world affairs, 

Much of the credit for the outcome goes 
to a Washingtonian, Charles 8. Rhyne, who 
for several years has represented the Ameri- 
can Bar Association in holding regional and 
continental conferences in preparation for 
the culminating event in Athens. Appar- 
ently there was some concern at Athens 
about the predominance of American in- 
fluence in the movement, but that was in- 
evitable from its origin. It is greatly to the 
credit of Mr. Rhyne and his associates that 
they succeeded in interesting so many emi- 
nent lawyers from nearly all parts of the 
world and in winning approval, after free 
and extended debate, for the general organi- 
zation they had in mind. 

If wisely managed, the new center can 
become a powerful influence for the ad- 
vancement of law among nations. A good 
foundation has been laid. 


Henry C. Lynch: Great American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 13, 1962, it was my great privi- 
lege to attend and participate in the 
very impressive and moving memorial 
exercises at the Rindge Technical 
School, Cambridge, Mass., in honor of 
an old and valued friend of mine, the 
late Henry C. Lynch. 

At the exercises, a beautiful memorial 
photograph of Mr. Lynch, for many 
years head of the foreign language de- 
partment and faculty manager of ath-. 
letics at Rindge, was presented to the 
school at a largely attended student as- 
sembly. 

The photograph, a gift of Rindge 
alumni and other friends of Mr. Lynch, 
now hangs in the school trophy room, 
in which he took such great pride. 
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Present for the ceremony were Dr. 
Albert Lynch, a son, Richard Partridge, 
of the Lynch family, Headmaster Robert 
R. Sweeney, Headmaster Emeritus John 
W. Wood, Hon. Raymond Fitzgerald, 
outstanding educator and lawyer, N. V. 
“Swede” Nelson, the well-known sports 
figure and afterdinner speaker, the be- 
loved Charles Linehan, former teacher 
and famous coach, and a host of other 
very prominent friends and distin- 
guished figures of public service, busi- 
ness, professional and educational life. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Record, I include 
the text of my speech at the Henry C. 
Lynch memorial ceremony: 

My dear friends, I am very grateful to my 
good and great friend, our beloved Charlie 
Linehan, your distinguished Headmaster and 
others who have given me the great privilege 
and honor to be with you on this very mov- 
ing occasion. 

To visit your renowned secondary school, 
one of the finest of its kind in the land, 


would ordinarily stir some. very happy mem- 


ories for me. But today, I come on a mis- 
sion of commemoration and love that 18 
mingled with sadness and yet with great 
pride. For I know that when we are hon- 
oring a man like our beloved and lamented 
Henry Lynch, we are honoring one who for 
so many years served this beautiful com- 
munity as a gifted teacher, counsellor, ad- 
viser and able, dedicated Inwyer with every 
ounce of his being and every pulse of his 
great heart. 

Henry Lynch was a few years ahead of me 
at college when I came down here to Cam- 
bridge from Clinton High School, friendless 
and alone, as a neophyte to what was for 
me the strange and rather bewildering col- 
legiate world of the time. But with typical 
kindness he immediately took me to his 
heart and his home and the hospitality of 
his wonderful family and was my doar friend 
until be passed to his eternal reward. 

Henry had many warm, admiring friends 
throughout his long, useful life, because he 
Was deeply interested in people and their 
Concerns, and could not do too much to 
emphasize his high concept of what loyal 
friendship really means. 

Tie had a superb background and was 
sprung from a fine family, a family of doers 
and achievers, civil, business, and profes- 
sional leaders, all of whom were deeply 
Public-spirited, interested in making some- 
thing out of themselves and contributing 
Something of real worth to their community 
and country. 

Henry Lynch was endowed with great 
Natural gifts, a keen alert mind that made 
him an outstanding student at Harvard, and 
later ennbled him to achieve magnificent 
Success of a teacher, a leader, and a lawyer, 
Molding and guiding the minds of young 
People in creative, aspiring channels, wisely 
counselling his fellow citizens, and serving 
his proud city and his country with the 
Army overseas in World War I, and through- 
Sut his long, constructive civilian career. 

Henry Lynch had deep, rugged convictions 
und high principles and always clung ten- 
&ciously to them. He wore no man’s collar, 
and rigidly followed his own way of life 
Which was the way of high character, recti- 
tude, lofty aims, perseverance, and a fine 
Sense of justice and desire to help others. 

Greatly devoted to his family, he was ex- 
tremely proud of the great progress he saw 
them make and the marked success he lived 
to see them achieve. It is most appropriate 
that his brilliant, young son, who Is achiev- 

such great success in the medica] pro- 
fession, should be with us today. 

It is hardly necessary for me here today, 
in the presence of his dear friends, too nu- 
merous to mention, his loving family and 
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colleagues, and the fine student body of this 
great school, to dwell more upon the fine life 
and inspiring, wonderful achievements and 
the many good works of Henry Lynch because 
you of Cambridge know them so well and 
appreciate them so much. This community 
owes him a great debt. 

We will ever continue to be Inspired by the 
fine example Henry Lynch set for us, his com- 
plete devotion to so many young people, 


whom he helped in innumerable ways to find 


their place in life, his special, outstanding 
service to sports and athictics, his unselfish 
dedication to his work, his generosity of im- 
pulse, and his surpassing loyalty to his 
friends, his school, and so many good causes, 

I commend our esteemed, beloved friend, 
Mr. Charles Linehan, great friend and leader 
that he is, your able distinguished head- 
master, Robert R. Sweeney and his able staff, 
the Key Club and all those who helped to 
arrange for the presentation of this beauti- 
ful, characteristic likeness of Henry. 

For many years to come, this lovely portrait 
will remain in these cherished halls to re- 
mind all who pass here of the memorable 
virtues and unstinted contributions of Henry 
Lynch. 

May the remembrance of his noble quali- 
ties, friendship, and peerless service long con- 
tinue to bring us light, inspiration, and firm 
resolve to emulate the things he so stanchly 
stood for, and the many things he did to 
make Cambridge and our great country a 
better place in which to live. 

So long as this famous school, and our 
great Nation can produce able, distinguished, 
and dedicated leaders and teachers and pa- 
triotic, God-fearing, liberty-loving, red- 
blooded Americans like Henry Lynch, we need 
have no fear of the future, For ambitious, 
well-trained young people like you, always 
looking upward with spirit and hope, and 
pressing forward with vigor, courage and de- 
termination, faithfully following ths lessons 
and the lofty example he gave, will continue 
to keep our great Nation strong, peaceful. 
and free. 

May our dear friend, Henry Lynch, find rest 
and peace in his heavenly home. 


I insert as part of my remarks a copy 
of the able and most appropriate speech 
made on the occasion of the Henry C. 
Lynch memorial exercises by Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Mahoney, distinguished teacher 
and leader of Rindge Technical School: 
HENRY Lyncn—In RETROSPECT, “Tar TRUM- 

PET'S SILVER VOICES Is STILLED,” THE WARDER 

SILENT ON THE HILL,” 

Henry Carty Lynch, great humorist, master 
teacher, kind and wise moralist, has gone to 
his reward, and nevermore shall we at 
Rindge bask in his ready smile and be re- 
galed by his inimitable anecdotes which al- 
ready have become a part of the Rindge 
legend. 

Henry always loved the limelight of life’s 
stage and no man loved more the sunshine 
of full recognition. 

If you were merely an acquaintance you 
could not help noticing that he was a lover 
of life, but it you were an intimate friend, 
as I was privileged to be, you always felt in 
your heart a warmth, œ joy from being in 
his company. Of subtle intelligence and 
open nature, of deep erudition and vast con- 
versational powers, he brought rich gifts 
indeed to his teaching. 

Certain it is that thousands of Rindge 
students will always recall with affection 
and gratitude the clarity and orderliness of 
his teaching which, brightened by bland 
humor and tingling wit, made his classes 
rich and memorable experiences. 

The whole expanse of education was his 
familiar park of pleasance, Yet he was not 
a scholarly recluse. With all his intellectual 
gifts he was as much a companion of all the 
leading figures in the athletic world as of 
Chardinal and Blackstone. And on an eve- 
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ning in the square, that he loved, he liked 
to discuss the contemporary scene with such 
firm and fast friends as “Jack” Lyons, “Bill” 
Cleary, “Bill” Cunningham, and if I may 
boast, myself. These were golden moments 
for Henry. 

Henry's social sympathies were no less 
strong than his fondness for learning and 
he was the most fascinating of comrades. 

His extraordinary knowledge, whether of 
literature, law, or athletics and his gleaming 
wit and glittering repartee, in which his 
knowledge was fused, glowed throughout his 
conversation, completely captivating all of us. 

Education was his pursuit but athletics 
were his passion. He had an unfailing in- 
terest in all sports but track was his delight 
and the two “Toms” who revered him, Tom“ 
Duffy and Tom“ Hynes, shared his enthu- 
slasm. 

Henry was an intensely loyal Harvard man. 
The Harvard legend, the Harvard language, 
the character and the achlevement of Har- 
vard men were all his delight and constant 
topic of conyersation. Woe betide the luck- 
less wight who spoke disparagingly of Har- 
vard “brains” or memorial hall which always 
evoked for him nostalgic memories. 

Henry was a preeminently fair and ob- 
jective person, but on the subject of his 
alma mater, it was always “Harvard right or 
wrong, but Harvard, my love.” 

Even at the most serious and critical mo- 
ments when he was so ill, if there was a 
gleam of humor anywhere he saw it and 
used it to help himself over rough places, 
He could still joke in the dark hours and, 
what is more uncommon, greatly enjoyed be- 
ing the target of a good jest. 

To the end, Henry remained unfailingly 
Attractive because he was always perfectly 
natural and his own wonderful self. 

His like we have not met before nor shall 
we see again. 

Requiescat in pace. 


E Plaribus Unum 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RY 


OF NEW YORK é 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to call to the attention of my 
colleagues the testimony of Gus Tyler, 
assistant president of the International 
Ladies“ Garment Workers’ Union, before 
the House Judiciary Committee on July 
26, 1963. A dedicated union official, Mr. 
Tyler brings to the civil rights hearings 
Many years of experience in labor and 
civil rights, By drawing upon the ex- 
perience of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union, he presented 
cogent arguments for strong Federal 
legislation to insure full equality for all 
our citizens. The ILGWU has performed 
an important public service by urging 
Congress to meet the challenge and en- 
act a comprehensive civil rights pro- 
gram 


The testimony follows: 
TESTIMONY or Gus TYLER, ASSISTANT PRESI- 


No. 5 or THE House JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 

JuLY 26, 1963 

My name is Gus Tyler. I am assistant 
president of the International Ladies“ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union and am appearing on 
its behalf. 
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We are an organization of some 450,000 men 
and women in 40 States and several hundred 
localities. Thanks to our 63 years of activ- 
ity, not only in our industry but also in our 
greater political community, many members 
of your committee and of Congress know us 
almost as well as we know ourselves. 

There are two special qualities and inter- 
ests of our union, however, that have im- 
pelled us to accept this opportunity to ap- 
pear before you briefly today. 

We have a congenital involvement with 
minorities and a hereditary concern for hu- 
man freedom. 

We are a union of minorities. All conti- 
ments and all creeds. We have had 63 years 
in which to learn first hand the meaning of 
E pluribus unum.’ We have made it the 
work of many generations to make “one out 
of many.“ We have never had difficulty with 
the “e pluribus” part, the coming of the 
many, for they have come from everywhere. 
But we know first hand the difficulties of 
making “one out of the many,” to build a 
union, to give some real meaning to our for- 
mal union greeting of “brother” or “sister.” 

We feel that a distillation of our experience 
may serve some purpose here because, in a 
way, it Is a distillation of the American ex- 
perience. “E pluribus unum" was written 
across our early history as a nation to sig- 
nify the union of 13 States into one Nation. 
Since then, the symbolic phrase has gained 
added meaning: one people out of many 
people. That, too, is the quintessence of 
our union. 

Our members have not only come from 
everywhere but have all too often come in 
flight—flight from oppression. They have 
come to us with fear and with a dream, 
with a sensitivity to injustice and a sense 
of justice. 

We, therefore, look upon ourselves as part 
of the long tradition of minorities—racial, 
religious, economic, or political—reaching 
out for their human rights, whether it be 
against czars, Communists, Fascists, eco- 
nomic royalists or racists. 

As part of this movement, we like to think 
of ourselves as having developed a degree of 
sophistication about those moments in his- 
tory that are called revolutionary. We 
know that revolutions can be betrayed, often 
by their own leaders. We know that revolu- 
tions gone astray can often provoke mon- 
strous counterrevolutions, But we also have 
come to know the meaning of America as 
the land of the “permanent revolution,” to 
use the language of a favorite Republican, 
Russell Davenport: America as a nation 
where the ideal of “one nation indivisible 
with Liberty and justice for all” has been 
constantly renewed by recognizing the rising 
expectations of newly aspiring peoples, 
whether economic or ethnic. 

We are at one such decisive moment right 
now: a moment of fulfillment through re- 
newal. 

Before here today, I tried to 
acquaint myself with the testimony before 
your committee and also before your sen- 
atorial counterparts, to avoid repetition and 
to spare your valuable time. 

I found a heartening consensus. It seems 
to be agreed that the American Negro is en- 
titled to equal opportunity to a job, to hous- 
ing, to education, to voting rights, to the 
use of public accommodations. 

The great debate seems to revolve around 
the question of whether this desirable goal 
shall be attained through voluntary action 
or through Federal law. I wish to address 
myself to this sole point and to rely heavily 
on our own experience. 

In 1934, our union met in Chicago in a 
hotel where we found that some of the 
facilities were segregated. When our protests 
were unavailing, we moved the convention 
out of the hotel into another hall. Ours 
was a voluntary act. In the intervening 30 

many unions and other organizations 
have done the same. 
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Yet.just this last week, one of our regional 
directors informed me that he could not find 
a suitable meeting place for a staff confer- 
ence because integrated facilities were not 
available. 

After 30 years, despite a measure of prog- 
ress, the old problem continues. 

I am certain that if our regional director 
persists and Is ready to put up with some 
inconyeniences, he will find a place, But his 
very success in doing so will demonstrate our 
failure as a society, will serve only to dram- 
atize the fact that he has found a straw of 
human rights in a storm of social wrongs. 

In the area of public accommodations, we 
have found that voluntary action is not only 
inadequate, but, measured against the rising 
tide of social expectation, is almost useless. 

Permit me another example. In 1934, our 
union's delegation introduced a resolution 
at the AFL convention in San Francisco 
“Instructing the executive council to confer 
with the executive boards of affiliated na- 
tional and international unions with the 
object of securing the eradication of all 
practices, whether sanctioned by law or 
custom, tending to bar colored workers from 
unions, or to discriminate against colored 
members, or to abridge their rights.” The 
convention minutes report that the resolu- 
tion was adopted unanimously. 

Now, 30 years later, despite progress in 
eliminating discrimination in unions, Presi- 
dent George Meany appeared before you to 
plead for legislation, for a Fair Employment 
Practices Act, to strengthen the hand of the 
AFL-CIO in dealing with discrimination in 
its own ranks and in dealing with the greater 
problem of discrimination in employment in 
our total economy. 

In the area of equal job opportunities, 
then, experience has established the limited 
and inadequate power of purely voluntary 
action. 

One final example. In the early thirties, 
many Puerto Ricans enrolled into our union 
in New York. Because of their recent en- 
trance into the union, they were constitu- 
tionally ineligible to run for certain posts 
requiring a year of membership in the local 
and 2 years in the international. In 1934, 
the president of our union, David Dubinsky, 
wrote a letter to a local in which he pro- 
posed that the newcomers be exempt from 
the constitutional proviso. “In this way,” 
he wrote, “these Spanish workers will be 
afforded an opportunity to take part in 
the administration of the affairs of the local.“ 

These Spanish-s workers became 
first-class and first-rate citizens of the union. 
Yet, today, some 30 years later, Puerto Ricans 
in New York may not vote, although they 
are born citizens and are literate, solely be- 
cause they are not allowed to take their 
literacy test in Spanish. 

I Ust these three cases, in part, because 
we are proud of what we have been able to 
accomplish on our own, but primarily to 
emphasize the limits of progress 
voluntary action. A 

in human affairs is a relatiye 
thing: to be measured against human ex- 
pectation and human frustration, By this 
measure, the progress made by voluntary 
action is unsatisfactory. 

To meet the rising aspirations of awakened 
people ts one of the functions of 1 tion. 
We have come to associate the words “law” 
and order“ so often that they often sound 
like one word. But law that does not change 
with the changing needs of our people is 
no maker of order. Law based on social 
justice brings order. Law based on social 
injustice provokes disorder. 

In a democratic society, human needs seek 
expression through legal channels. When 
citizens are denied voting rights, their basic 
right to act through the avenues of law 
and order, frustration accumulates. 

When such people are denied an equal 
chance at Jobs, homes, schools, access to 
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public accommodations, whether by law or 
by custom tolerated through lack of law, 
frustration is piled on frustration. 

Creative legislation is the means whereby 
the angry torrent of frustration can be 
channeled into creative energies for the 
whole Nation. 

May I once more ask your indulgence to 
dip into the experiences of American labor. 
One hundred years ago, the worker found 
himeelf in a situation not altogether unlike 
that of the Negro today. Certain human 
rights, implicit in the American idea, were 
denied to working people in practice and 
were not spelled out in law. The worker 
found himself the victim of de facto op- 
pression without de jure relief. 

The history of labor-management conflict, 
for almost 75 years was a protracted series 
of violent episodes from Homestead to South 
Chicago. Employers, accustomed to abso- 
lute rule, used all the instruments of terror, 
while workers, frustrated beyond all pa- 
tience, payed back in kind. 

Then came recognition. Recognition that 
workers had rights. Recognition of unions. 
Recognition spelled out in Federal legtsla- 
tion and in court decisions, 

Union recognition did not end all differ- 
ences between labor and management. But 
it did create legal and legitimate channels 
for expression and adjudication. And with 
the mounting recognition of rights came a 
sense of respect and responsibility—on both 
sides. 

Legislation then is, first of all, a peaceful 
avenue for the righting of social wrongs. 

Legislation has a second function. It 
protects the individual who would like to 
do the right thing against a competitor who 
is doing the wrong thing. 

We are inclined to believe many of those 
merchants who say that they would de- 
segregate if they were not afraid of com- 
petition, These merchants want to do the 
right thing. But they are restrained because 
business may go to a competitor. 

This is one of the real shortcomings of 
the purely voluntary approach. It can pun- 
ish the man who would do the right thing 
and reward the man who is doing the wrong 
thing. 

Because legislation often legalizes de- 
cency, it not only restrains the wrong-doer 
but liberates the right-doer to follow his 
conscience. 

We can cite decades of experience to sup- 
port this point. Our union is a kind of 
legislature that tries through collective bar- 
gaining to legislate wages and working con- 
ditions in an industry. We have more than 
half a century of experience with decent em- 
ployers and with cutthroat employers, the 
saints and sinners of our industry. We know 
that many employers would have liked, in 
the past, to pay a better wage but that they 
could not do so because they feared cut- 
throat competition. When the union estab- 
lished a basic wage condition in the industry 
as a whole, the more generous employe 
could pay the wage he always wanted to 
pay and the skinflint employer had to follow 
the lead of his more fairminded competitor. 

Where there are no legal restraints, the 
bad guy sets the tone. Where a legal norm 
is established, your more fair-minded em- 
ployer, merchant or citizen sets the tone. 
The pressure is reversed from down to up. 

For this reason, too, I would like to sug- 
gest that the difference between progress 
through voluntary action and progress 
through legislation may not be as great as 
it is often portrayed to be in the public 
debate. Legislation, especially when it is 
in line with our avowed ideals, creates 9 
social atmosphere within which most people 
will voluntarily do the accepted thing- 
Compulsion becomes unnecessary. 

I can cite many recent experiences, With- 
in the last 2 months, I attended two regional 
conferences of our union: one with delegates 
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from the Southeastern States and the other 
with delegates from the Southwestern States. 
Both these conferences were integrated. 
They took place, in these months of passion 
and crisis, without a single disturbing in- 
cident. 

I do not believe that our members, 
whether white or Negro, are vastly different 
fram the other people of their towns. But, 
in the union, they have an understanding. 
Here it is the norm, it is the right thing, it 
is the traditional thing, it is the union thing 
for Negroes and whites to work together for 
a common cause. 

Very recently, in a southern organization 
drive, a white member invited other workers 
to her home, because the unlon could not 
find an appropriate integrated meeting place, 
The hostess was frank about her feelings. 
“I would never invite Negroes to my home 
Socially,” she said, “because I Just don’t be- 
lieve I want to. But I will let them come 
with others to my home for a union meet- 
ing because that's the way it is in the union.” 

I heard a companion view stated by a 
delegate from Kansas to another from Ar- 
kansas at a union conference. “The way I 
see is,” said our Kansan, “is this: You don’t 
have to love them although as a good Chris- 
tian you should, but you have to let them 
use the public library because they have the 
right as American citizens.” 

Now I don’t know whether legislation can 
make a good Christian out of everyone. Nor 
do I know whether legislation can make one 
member invite another member to his or 
her home socially. I doubt it. Legislation 
can not wipe out prejudice; but it can cut 
down discrimination. We can't legislate 
love; but we can legislate rights. 

Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of this com- 
mittee, I do not wish to appear before you in 
the posture of superior self-righteousness, 
as spokesman for almost half a million peo- 
ple who have no tinge of prejudice in their 
hearts, We know firsthand the tensions that 
exist between Jew and Gentile, between Ne- 
gro and white, between Italian and Latin 
American, between midwesterner and east- 
erner. We know all these tensions and dozens 
of others. We see them dally in our shops, 
in our union meetings. Our members don't 
all love one another. But they do know that 
in the union and in the union shop they 
must respect the rights of one another. 
Sometimes, they just have to put up with 
One another. But this they do: First, be- 
Cause this is the way it is in the union and, 
Secondly, because they know only too well 
the value of standing together. 

There is one last aspect of this question 
I should Uke to touch on briefly: Namely, 
the need for Federal legislation in areas 
Where such action appears to conflict with 
Property rights and with States’ rights. 

We believe in the rights of property and 
of States. We should not like to see the day 
when all property or all political decisions 
are in the hands of Washington, D.C. We 
feel that the base of freedom is more secure 
when and power are widely dis- 
tributed. Indeed, that is why our union fa- 
vors an ever wider distribution of income 
and an ever wider use of the franchise. 

We are all safer when power is scattered— 
and since both property and State govern- 
Ment represent such a scattering of power, 
We favor the perpetuation of both. 

But power can be misused—both by in- 
dividuals and by States. Trusts have mis- 
Used thelr power to crush competitors, Com- 
Panies have misused their power to starve 
and mistreat workers. Banks and railroads 
und shippers and, if you please, even unions 
Misused power. And, as a result, we pass 
laws—Federal laws—to protect the individual 
and the public interest against the abuse 
of power, z 

Similarly, the power of individual States 
can be misused to deny to individuals their 
Tights as citizens of the United States. The 
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denial of voting rights is a most egregious 
example. In such cases, the Federal Govern- 
ment clearly has the duty of using its power— 
whether it be legislative, executive or judi- 
clal—to protect the rights of its citizens 
against the abuse of any State. 

The writers of the Constitution foresaw 
the possibility that within a State a group 
might arise to selze power, deny democratic 
rights, and establish a nonrepublican form 
of Government. And for that reason, arti- 
cle IV section 4 gives to the Federal Govern- 
ment the responsibility “to guarantee to 
every State in the Union a republican form of 
Government.” 

And because the Federal Government is 
the guardian of the Republic In our 50 States, 
this committee and the Congress presently 
carry one of the gravest responsibilities in 
our national history. This moment is a 
challenge to greatness. And we look to our 
Congress to rise with the occasion, to enact 
a broad, comprehensive, human rights pro- 
gram that will once more renew the spirit 
of freedom in America. 


Terror-Stricken President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard a great deal about how our 
American “image” abroad has been dam- 
aged by the so-called plight of the Ne- 
gro in certain sections of our country. 
This was never in issue until appease- 
ment of minority groups came to the fore 
as vividly as it has in the past few years. 

In a nation that recognizes the time- 
honored principle of majority rule, it is 
shocking to see the President of our great 
country defy its traditions by pursuing 
a weak-kneed policy of catering to the 
whims of a minority group at the ex- 
pense of the majority, and meanwhile 
using military force where it is “politic” 
to do so. Surely, no policy could do more 
to damage our American image to the 
world. In the guest editorial section of 
the Somerset (Pa.) Daily American 
newspaper, I read an extremely interest- 
ing and timely editorial taken from the 
Manchester (N.H.) Union Leader. The 
following should prove of interest to the 
Congress: 

TERROR-STRICKEN PRESIDENT 

The Kennedy administration stands terror- 
stricken in front of a few bad Negroes who 
ure responsible for the rioting in the South, 
in the North and in the West. This cow- 
ardly and craven performance by the admin- 
istration in domestic affairs has been likened 
to the same cowardly retreat this adminis- 


8 is conducting throughout the entire 
world. 

The mobs at home and the Communist 
threats and other international wrong- 
doers abroad quickly sense, of course, the 
funk our administration very evidently is in. 
So they become bolder day by day. 

The behavior of the Kennedy administra- 
tion is literally international 
anarchy, on the one hand, and domestic riot 
and revolution, on the other. In the esti- 
mation of this newspaper, the Kennedys 
have completely lost control of the situation. 
They are apparently able to threaten Gover- 
nor Barnett, of Mississippi, or Governor 
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Wallace, of Alabama, or James Hoffa, of the 

Teamsters’ Union, but when it comes to 

standing up against Negroes whom they 

think control a large bloc of votes, or 

against the Communists abroad, they retreat 

in terror. It is the most disgusting sight. 
that any American has ever seen during the 

history of our great Nation since 1776. 

It is no wonder that Anam CLAYTON 
POWELL, the Negro Congressman, dares stand 
up in Englewood, N. J., and scream that “the 
white man is frightened. We have the 
white man on the run and we're going to 
keep him there.” 

This is fantastic nonsense. The Negroes 
in the United States, in the 1960 census, 
amount to only 10% percent of our total 
population. On top of that, the actual riot- 
ers and troublemakers among the Negroes 
are a tiny fraction of the entire 10 percent. 

Why in heayen’s name would the admin- 
istration stand in apparent terror of these 
few black thugs, hold panicky conferences 
and make public apologies on the radio, as 
the Attorney General did the other morning, 
saying that we hadn't done enough for 
them? It’s a perfectly incredible sight. 
However, it is merely the domestic version 
of what has been going on in our foreign 
affairs for some time. 

We crawl on our bellies to Yugoslavia and 
ask Tito, pretty please, to take some more 
ald from us. We fawn over the Communist 
thugs in Poland. We entertain the friend 
of the Communists, Sukarno, who shouldn't 
be allowed in the back door of any respect- 
able home. Finally, and most important, 
we lie down and let the Communists take 
over Cuba, 90 miles from our homeland, 


Our Exploding Cities—Parts VI and VII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30,1963 


Mr, SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most baffling and complex issues fac- 
ing most large American cities is the 
question of public housing. 

Mr. Pearce reexamines our public 
housing problems in this series on urban 
problems. He candidly takes up an issue 
close to the hearts of all Americans— 
improvement of the economic and social 
position of the millions of nonwhites 
who have crowded into northern and 
western cities in the last 20 years: 

ExPLODING Crrres—Partr VI 
(By Richard E. Pearce) 

Public housing is in serious trouble, here 
and everywhree. 

San Francisco city officials privately agree 
that, if an election were held today, the 
voters would refuse to authorize any more 
such publicly owned, publicly subsidized 
low-rent housing. i 

If this attitude persists, construction of 
new public housing will soon come to a halt 
because the housing authority has used 
up most of its existing authorizations. 

In New York, where Governor Rockefeller 
and Mayor Wagner are quarreling over the 
issue, the Governor's chief housing adviser 
Bas publicly warned of growing voter re- 
sistance. 
ae Chicago white aldermen will not per- 

new public in their 
wards. So the . continue 
to rise are all in predominantly Negro wards 
with Negro aldermen, 2 
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THE “WHITE NOOSE” 


Detroit is limiting future projects to hous- 
ing for the elderly and for university 
students. 

The city of Washington, 56 percent Negro, 
- has 40,000 persons in public housing and a 
waiting list. But officials privately say the 
answer is not more public housing; the an- 
swer is to break the “white noose” that pre- 
vents Negroes from spreading into the 
suburbs. 

And in Congress, which since New Deal 
days has almost routinely approved funds for 
low rent public housing programs, opposition 
to a new bill is so strong the administration 
may delay it until next year. 

N predominate in most public hous- 
ing of the big eastern cities and, nationwide, 
comprise 46.7 percent of all public housing 
occupants. These are to a considerable ex- 
tent migrants of the last two decades from 
the rural South—uneducated, uncultured, of 
the lowest economic strata. They have not 
adjusted to or been absorbed into the urban 
environment. Like any undigested mass of 
low education and income, they create seri- 
ous police, welfare, school, and other social 
problems. 

SEGREGATION 

White prejudice against them is unques- 
tionably a major factor in the mounting op- 
position to more public housing. Many 
whites believe the construction of more such 
housing would serve to perpetuate them as 
public charges and increase their number. 

‘This is not, however, the only reason for 
opposition. 

Many longtime champions of public hous- 
ing have begun to question whether such 
projects, in their present form, serve as a 
sufficiently useful social tool. The opposi- 
tion of such people is not to public housing 
as such, but to the kind of huge, impersonal 
projects that institutionalize their tnhabi- 
tants, isolating them both from their neigh- 
borhoods and the community. 

In New York these tall apartment projects 
continue to rise as big, dismal clumps of 
buildings, all cast from the same depressing 
mold. On Chicago’s South Side they are 
still being built as huge rows stretching, in 
one instance, for nearly 30 blocks. 

MONUMENTS TO POVERTY 

Sometimes the projects are so immense 
that the public schools are bulit within 
them, and serve only the children of the 
project tenants. This is school segregation 
with a vengeance. However well intentioned 
such projects may be, they result in a form 
of legalized apartheid that delays if it doesn't 
prevent the Negro’s absorption into the 
urban fabric. 

One gets the feeling that officialdom con- 
tinues in a compulsive way to build these 
grim monuments to poverty simply because 
it doesn’t know what else to do. It defends 
them with the that, bad though 
they may be, they at least get people out of 
slums, increase health and sanitation, and 
ciroumvyent the avarice of slum landlords. 

One urban expert in an eastern city de- 
fended them to me in these interesting 
terms: 

“Sure, this housing is bad. But if you 
were born in a Mississippi cotton patch in 
an unpainted shack with an outhouse, and 
you moved to the slum of a northern city, 
that slum would seem better to you even if 
it were crowded and rickety and had no hot 
water and the plumbing worked only half 
the time. Then if you moved into a clean, 
modern public housing project, it will seem 
wonderful to you. Sure it’s bad. But you 
don't know it's bad.“ 

THE TOP FLOORS 


(A sidelight: Detroit has vacancles in the 
top floors of some of its high rise public 
housing because southern Negroes, reared 
close to the soil, don't like to live high up. 
But in new apartment buildings for the 
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middle and upper income level, created by 
urban renewal in a former Negro slum area, 
whites are willing to pay a premium for 
the top floor to get the view.) 

If opposition to public housing grows into 
open revolt, what will happen? 

One immediate result would be to cripple 
urban renewal, It relies on public housing 
to take care of persons displaced by slum 
clearance. 

Another would be to kill the new programs 
of public housing for the aged. 


NEW IDEAS SOUGHT 


Governor Rockefeller has urged a search 
for new ideas and methods, and advocated 
that the private sector of the economy be 
encouraged to enter into the low income 
housing field. 

Chicago has started an experimental “rent 
certificate” plan for elderly housing, in which 
private landlords are invited to accept the 
elderly on supervised terms. The tenant 
pays what he can afford, the public agency 
pays the balance. 

This is similar to a new program in Tor- 
onto. Under it the housing agency leases 
vacant privately-owned housing units at the 
going rate, then sublets them at a lower 
rental to low-income families. 

In Boston housing officials have proposed 
the purchase and rehabilitation for public 
housing of decayed buildings In otherwise 
sound blocks of private, working class hous- 
ing. Somewhat similar plans have been 
put forward in San Francisco and elsewhere. 


EMERGING ERA 


In the era of the new deal, society pad- 
locked the poorhouse, substituting public 
welfare and public housing, Now, in an 
emerging new era, the weaknesses of public 
welfare and public housing have brought 
them into question. New approaches and 
new forms of assistance are evolving. These 
are inextricably bound up with biggest of all 
problems facing our cities: Can they digest 
and integrate their large Negro minorities? 


Our ExPLODING Crrms—Part VII 
(By Richard E. Pearce) 

Given a decent chance, can the migrant 
Negro mass now in the big cities develop 
into a substantial middle class? 

One who believes so is Edward Marciniak, 
executive director of the Chicago Commis- 
sion on Human Relations. He has gathered 
extensive evidence to show that such a mid- 
dle class is rising in Chicago even under to- 
day's handicaps, Similar data has been as- 
sembled in Philadelphia. 

Marciniak is a genial, articulate product 
of the wave of Polish immigration to the 
Chicago area around the turn of the century, 
His father had only a second grade educa- 
tion. “He kept telling me, ‘Eddie, I want 
you to get a college education so the Irish 
won't push you around the way they pushed 
me.“ 

LATEST WAVE 

That remark is Marciniak’s way of illus. 
trating his conviction that the rural south- 
ern Negro’s migration should be viewed in 
long perspective as simply the latest in a 
succession of migratory waves that big cities 
have managed to absorb and Lift up. 

The Irish, the Poles, the Italiahs came to 
Chicago in migrant masses from Europe, 
filed Chicago's slums and did Chicago's 
dirty work, and in two or three generations 
fought their way up into the great American 
middle class. Now it’s the Negro’s turn. 

“His way is harder,” said Marciniak, be- 
cause of his high visibility. 

BIG DROP 

“But today the migration from the South 
has dropped to a trickle. That means cities 
no longer have to expend all their energies 
and resources on the emergency task of re- 
ceiving the migrant. They can turn to the 
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task of absorbing him. I think he'll make it 
and the cities will make it.“ 

(Marciniak didn't coin that term “high 
visibility.” It's another of those bits of pre- 
tentious argot that sociologists think up. 
What they mean is that the Negro’s color 
makes him obvious and works against him.) 

TWENTY-FIVE PERCENT NEGRO 


Chicago's South Side has the largest con- 
centration of Negroes in the country outside 
of Harlem, The city has always had a sub- 
stantial Negro population. This suddenly 
surged upward in numbers with the great 
Negro movement northward and westward 
in the two decades 1940-60. The greatest 
gain was in the decade 1950-60, when the 
census showed a nonwhite jump (in Chi- 
cago 97 percent of all nonwhites are Ne- 
groes) from 609,000 to 837,000. 

In 1960 Negroes comprised 23.6 percent 
of the Chicago population. Today the figure 
is estimated to be at least 25 percent, not 
because of additional migration but because 
of natural increase and the continued move- 
ment of whites to the suburbs. 


EARNING MORE 


Using 1960 U.S. Census Bureau data, Mar- 
cinlak measured Negro rise toward a middle 
ciass by four yardsticks: income, home own- 
ership, education and occupational status. 
This is what he found: 

The number of nonwhites earning $6,000 
or more annually increased from 5,100 in 
1950 to 63,100 in 1960. 

The number of nonwhite homeowners in- 
creased from 15,900 in 1950 to 36,700 in 1960. 

The number of nonwhites with 4 years of 
high school education increased from 46,000 
in 1950 to 76,300 in 1960. Nonwhites with 
one or more years of college increased from 
26,100 to 46,600. College graduates increased 
from 8,900 to 15,200. 

RAPID GAINS 


Nonwhites holding jobs classified as mid- 
dle class increased from 49,871 to 81,213 
during the decade. 

In all of these categories the gain was more 
rapid than the gain in Negro population. 
Since whites started at higher levels, and 
many high income whites moved to suburbs 
during the decade, the Negro gains were also 
more rapid than white gains. 

From all this Marciniak concluded that 
Chicago has a continuously growing, nu- 
merically important, middle income Nogro 
population. He added: 

“There is a direct relationship between the 

Negro middle class and the future 
of the low income sector of the Negro popu- 
lation in Chicago. The Negro middle class 
sets the pace, shows what can be accom- 
plished, and helps raise the vocational and 
educational horizons of the latest arrivals 
to the city from the South.” 


Two VIEWS 


That is the bright side. Is this middie 
class growing in size at a faster rate than 
the undigested mass is growing? Putting it 
another way, have the positive forces grown 
stronger than the negative forces of slums, 
“segregation, discrimination, high birth rates 
among indigent Negroes, the “welfare” way of 
life, etc.? Although Marciniak thinks so, 
other informed are not so sure. 

Public doubts and concerns have led to 
major controversies over the size of welfare 
rolls and over the supplying of birth control 
information to those on relief. It has also 
led to a special program for the “contagious” 
reliefer—the uneducated, unskilled, chronic 
welfare recipient of any color who breeds 
rapidly and passes on his way of life to his 
children. 


* 


HOUSING PROBLEM 


Too, the real estate “blockbusters” con- 
tinue to promote segregation by panicking 
white home owners into selling when Negroes 
appear, and the degree of segregation con- 
tinues to increase. An estimated 95 percent 
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of Chicago's Negroes live in predominantly 
Negro sections, compared to 87 percent in 
1950. 

These concentfations may not be con- 
fined to the central city. Prof. Donald 
J. Bogue of the University of Chicago has 
written: 

“With rapid urban renewal inside Chicago 
and a gradual aging of suburban housing, 
the metropolitan area's supply of cheap, over- 
age or invadable housing is concentrating 
more and more in the older suburbs. * * * 
Once the population pressure and the eco- 
nomic potential reach the breakthrough 
point the suburban shift will very likely be 
remarkably rapid,” ~ 


STABLE AREAS 


It must be said that Negroes with sub- 
stantial incomes do find an increasing op- 
portunity to break out of the racial ghettos 
within the city: Apparently stable areas of 
racial integration have developed as the re- 
sult of much conscious effort by whites and 
blacks in the Hyde Park-Kenwood area near 
the University of Chicago, the big Lake 
Meadows and Prairie Shores renewal develop- 
ments on the central South Side, the revo- 
lutionary, 60-story Marina City towers of 
circular design downtown, and in a few 
other areas, i 

Rent levels in these places are so high 
that only a Negro of at least the middle in- 
come class can afford them. Once he settles 
down amid whites, what sort of a neighbor 
does he prove to be? That subject will be 
explored tomorrow. 


Growing Success of the U.S. Peace 
Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
growing success of the U.S. Peace Corps 
is being acclaimed and proved in coun- 
try after country. 

The Associated Press reported, and 
the New York Times published this re- 
port, that the U.S. Peace Corps program 
in Indonesia, despite some initial mis- 
givings, is working out so well that 33 
more volunteers are being sought to aug- 
ment the 17 who arrived in May. 

Under unanimous consent, I am in- 
cluding this report as it appeared in the 
New York Times of July 28, 1963: 

INDONESIANS ASK More CORPSMEN 

Jakarta, INDONESIA, July 27—The U.S. 

Peace Corps program in Indonesia, despite 


some initial misgivings, is working out so. 


Well that 33 more volunteers are being 
2 to augment the 17 who arrived in 
ay. 

The Peace Corps representative here, 
David Burgess, said the Indonesian Govern- 
Ment would like a total of 50 to cover 23 
areas, including the recently gained territory 
of West Irian (formerly Dutch-held West 
New Guinea). It is up to Peace Corps head- 
quarters in Washington. 

Needed are more athletic instructors and 
Coaches to train Indonesian athletes and 
broaden the country's sports base. 

The 17 corpsmen who arrived in May are 
posted in 9 cities and towns stretching 
from Medan in Sumatra to Menado in the 
North Celebes, 
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The group—dubbed “volunteers for de- 
velopment” by President Sukarno—got a hos- 
tile welcome from local Communists on its 
arrival in Jakarta. The Indonesian Com- 
munist Party boasts 2 million members, mak- 
ing it the largest outside the Iron Curtain. 

However, since a “Yankee-go-home” dem- 
onstration at Jakarta Alirport—which one 
corpsman described as nowhere near as big 
or lively as a high school football rally back 
home” there has been no trouble with the 
Communists, 

Volunteers at Semarang and Surabaya on 
Java Island, both rated as hotbeds of Com- 
munist activity, say they have not been 
bothered by the Reds. 

Many of the volunteers have moved in with 
local families. Victor Godfrey of Aberdeen, 
S. Dak., says of his Surabaya surroundings, 
It's practically like living at home.” 

John Second of Chico, Calif., says, “You 
cough a few times, and everyone gets wor- 
ried.” “When he did come down with a touch 
of dysentery, the territorial commander of 
the Makassar area sent his personal physi- 
cian. 

All the volunteers have become fairly flu- 
ent in the Malay tongue. George Larson of 
Portland. Oreg., Knows its well enough to lec- 
ture at the University of Jogjakarta, in Cen- 
tral Java. 


Foreign Trade and Buffalo, N.Y. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a report pre- 
pared’ by the League of Women Voters 
of Buffalo, N.Y., entitled “Progress for 
the Port of Buffalo—Prospects in World 
Economic Patterns“ be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks, 

This report describes in plain language 
what foreign trade means to one Amer- 
ican city. It shows how one trading 
area became a major port of American 
trade with the world. Buffalo analyzed 
its problems; established its potential 
assets for future development; and then 
proceeded to do something about them. 

This report is an excellent summary 
of what foreign trade means to the man 
on the street. The operation of the port 
requires many people to load and unload 
freight, to collect tariffs, to operate ware- 
houses, to transport freight to and from 
the port, and to administer the port’s 
operation. Not only has Buffalo's port 
made the city a center of world trade, 
but it has provided many individuals 
with employment. 

_ Mr. President, I never cease to be im- 
pressed at the clarity with which the 
women of the League of Women Voters 
are able to grasp current world problems 
and their ability to analyze a situation 
and explain it in clear concise language 
that-the man on the street can under- 
stand. I am indeed proud of the League 
of Women Voters, especially those in 
Buffalo, who have so diligently labored 
to produce this excellent repoft. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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PROGRESS FOR THE Port oF BuFFALO—Pnros- 
PECTS IN WORLD ECONOMIC PATTERNS 


PART I: PROGRESS FOR THE PORT OF BUFFALO 


The genesis and growth of the Common 
Market in Europe startled the trade patterns 
of the world. The gap that followed De 
Gaulle’s use of the veto power in March 
1963, gave an awareness of the forces at 
stake. It also brought keener realization 
that even local communities of the United 
States would feel the impact of the concepts 
and practices in the new European Economic 
Community. With the usual purpose of 
study for understanding, the League of 
Women Voters of Buffalo began closer ac- 
quaintance with the export-import statute 
of the Niagara frontier. 

The port of Buffalo is the fifth most active 
of the 48 customs districts of the United 
States, with a probable tariff collection in 
1962-63 of $25 million. Through this district 
No. 9 In 1962 there passed 4,646,582 autos, 
3,152 aircraft, 428,421 freight cars, 12,206,703 
passengers and pedestrians. There were 
239,814 merchandise entries, 755,280 ship- 
ments exported. Of the 347 vessels arriving, 
117 were in trade with countries other than 
Canada. Collections totaled in 1962 $22,095,- 
815.65, compared with $16,386,312.66 in 1961. 
In addition, of course, many of the other 47 
districts, such as the port of New York, han- 
dle exports and imports bound from and to 
this area. 

The International Trade Analysis Division 
of the Bureau of International Commerce 
gives these values as passing through the 
Customs District No. 9: 


{In millions] 
— | impor 
Year a f re 
0 
Gatten Buffalo Gatten Buffalo 
States States 
peng 8 819, 104.9 | $740.7 1074 0 $410.6 
Estimate 10. 330.8 775.7 | 16,306.5 490.3 
Actual 21, 586.3 778.6 | 16, 405.1 490.7 


Export figures exclude “special category 


shipments,” 1e., defense material. These 
Statistics are compiled monthly from the 
vast number of declarations required by the 
US. Department of Commerce from each 
shipper of exports and of imports. 

The port of Buffalo has many assets for 
future development. Its management is 
vested in the Niagara Frontier Port Author- 
ity created by the New York State Legisla- 
ture in May 1955. It is governed by a nine- 
member board appointed by the Governor 
with the advice and consent of the State 
senate. There is an executive director and a 
professional staff of six appointed by the 
board. 


The authority includes three cities (Buf- 
falo, Lackawanna, Tonawanda) and four 
towns (Amherst, Cheektowaga, Hamburg, 
West Seneca). Niagara County has expressed 
an interest in being admitted to the 
authority. 

The extensive harbor-front properties of 
the port stretch some 3%, miles along 
Fuhrmann Boulevard in a wide area from 
the south channel entrance north through 
the seaway piers. They include the large 
Buffalo port terminal (formerly the Ford 
plan), Templeton terminal (the old canal 
terminal) and the seaway or municipal 
piers. Along with these are Buffalo's first 
heliport, with its 40,000 square feet of land- 
ing area, and a small boat harbor. All these 
may be directly affected if an All-American 
Waterway connects Lake Erie with Lake 
Ontario. In addition to the waterfront 
properties, the authority also controls the 
Greater Buffalo International Airport. 

To operate these valuable holdings 
to develop them for expanding waterborne 
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foreign trade requires both expert staffing 
and sizable investments. The present reve- 
nues are derived from the airport, the port 
terminals and piers, the small boat harbor 
and an allocation of $200,000 annually from 
the income of the Buffalo and Fort Erie 
Public Bridge Authority, which manages the 
Peace Bridge. Any deficiency in this last 


item could be made up from certain of the. 


parking meter tolis of the city of Buffalo. 

The State of New York in 1959 granted an 
interest-free loan of $5 million to build-or 
buy major port improvements within a 2- 
Fear period. A 2-year extension was granted 

by the State to sell authority bonds to repay 
the loan. With the $3.5 million received to 
date, the port terminal was acquired. This 
was then leased to International Terminal, 
Inc., but this lense has now been given to 
Pittston Stevedoring Co. of New York with 
the stipulation that the charge of $7 a ton, 
which is comparable to charge in most lake 
ports, be set as a limit for loading flour at 
the terminal. In the supplemental State 
budget of April 1963, a sum of $2,335,509 was 
reapproprinted for the authority. 

The authority has used necessary funds to 
deepen the mooring site at the terminal to 
25 feet. Additional waterfront improve- 
ments are scheduled for this coming year 
when the Federal Government finishes deep- 
ening the outer harbor to 27 feet, or the 
depth of the seaway. The present depth is 
sufficient for those oversea vessels now using 
the facilities. 

Activities of the port are shown by these 


figures: 


Overseas | Exports | Imports 


vessels 


The first Japanese ship stopped here in 


1962 to load scrap iron. Cargo has moved 
from this port to England, France, West 
Germany, Italy, Egypt. Yugoslavia, Pakistan, 

and Formosa, Much of the present 


freighter Yildun, led in by the Coast Guard 
icebreaker on April 27 with 800 tons of mixed 
cargo, including steel, and unloaded by 2 
a.m. of the 29th. Four ships can be loaded 
orunloaded at one time at this terminal. 
Two types of cargo are handled: bulk 
which is loose and general which is pack- 
aged in some form. Either type can be 
transferred with present equipment in a 
minimum time of moorage, especially since 


major bulk cargo for export. 


newspaper presses were taken abroad, piece 
by piece, At the end of the season in 1962 
® novel consignment of onions from Elba, 
N. T., was shipped to England, clearing the 


orwarding company and 
the international trade d ent 
epartm of a 
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Import commodities have included wet 
hides from Canada, great cylinders of news- 
print, stecl wire, pebbles from the beaches 
of Denmark, resin from South America, 
liquors, baler twine, grass seed, tractors, 
cheese, and sardines, 

Buffalo lost business in grain storage and 
transfer shipment as a result of the open- 
ing of the St. Lawrence Seaway. But prog- 
reas for the port of Buffalo has great poten- 
tial If developed with skill by the Port Au- 
thority backed up with citizen support. The 
terminal has excellent waterside warehouse 
space for use during and after the 7 or 
8 months of the shipping season. It has 
its own railroad spurs: The port serves a 
very productive industrial and agricultural 
“hinterland” as well as progressive local 
business enterprises. Labor can help and, 
in turn, be helped by these trade develop- 
ments since skilled stevedoring is essential to 
efficient loading or unloaging of deep-sea 
vessels. Many services such as banking, 
foreign shipping, insurance, trucking, rall- 
road transportation, and storage will be 
substantially benefited by expansion in op- 
eration of the port. The Authority already 
has access to a maze of super highways, six 
international bridges, an airport with its 
possible accommodation for air freight and 
an active heliport. 

More cargo? More ships? Which comes 
first? Actually both are needed simultan- 
eously. At present, 85 percent of potential 
export-import tonnage is controlled in New 
York City. It is vital to development that 
some of the agents for firms having commod- 
ities for shipment and managers of steam- 
ship lines be made increasingly aware of the 
potentials of this particular port. Valiant 
effort to do so is underway now. Creative 
enterprises, such as the onion shipment, can 
stimulate use. Civic awareness of the value 
of present holding and civic promotion of 
their use will be paramount in achieving 
vitality in foreign commerce for the Niagara 
Frontier. In the current flux of world trade 
patterns, now is the strategic time to get ex- 
port-imports for and from a future world 
market streaming through the port of Buf- 
falo. 

Aids and resources available locally for ex- 
pansion of trade 


The Field Office of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce is the only official source of export 
and import statistics for each Custéms Dis- 
trict. Office Director, Robert Magee, Post 
Office Building. 

Con of the 41st District, THAD- 
DEUS J. DULSKI has given invaluable assist- 
ance in securing information, statistics, and 
publications from Government centers in 
Washington. Home Office, U.S. Court House, 
Buffalo, 

Buffalo collection district of the customs 
service covers Erie, Niagara, Cattaraugus, and 
Chautauqua Counties. This has a staff of 
170 members available. Inspectors are sent to 
the poitns of entry as needed. The range of 
tariff varies from “free” to 3344 percent and is 
determined as “specific” (by weight or quan- 
tity) or as “ad valorem” (by value) or by 
a combination of these two. An appraiser 
determines value, an expert determines 
classification. Collector of Customs, Frank 
Sedita, Post Office Bullding. 

Regional office of the New York State De- 
partment of Commerce has contact with the 
newly appointed representative from the 
New York State Department of Commerce 
who is to have headquarters in Brussels, Bel- 
gium, to secure prospects for exports and 
industry and to encourage tourism. This 
office hns avaliable periodic issues of “Foreign 
Trade Opportunities" which list a wide range 
of firms interested in purchases: e.g., “elec- 
trical phrts and refrigerators’ in Sierra 
Leone, sewing machines” in Cameroon, 
“sloth-cutting machines” in El Salvador, 
“dental spare parts“ in Saudi Arabia, ca- 
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tering equipment and artistic painting 
materials“ in Iran, “paperback editions and 
all types of comics” in Fiji. It also offers 
booklets, “The Whys and Hows of Exporting” 
and “New York State Vacation Lands.” It is 
very active in a program to secure new in- 
dustries for location in the State. Man- 
ager, Tom Pyle. Office, 908 Ellicott Square. 

The Niagara Frontler Port Authority has 
been a prime reference for this report, It is 
directly concerned with expansion of port 
factilitics, Chairman of Board, Arthur Victor, 
Jr.; director of trade development, W. G. 
Gilbert; Office, 432 City Hall. 

The foreign trade department of the Buf- 
Talo area chamber of commerce was recently 
cited by the U.S. Department of Commerce 
for “development of oversca sales of re- 
gional products through seminars, work- 
shops, and counseling services.” It provides 
trade lists for potential markets and has 
listed the names of 500 manufacturers of 
exportable products and of 200 importers in 
the area. It is in touch with the nine resi- 
dent consuls from foreign countries. It has 
organized a number of trade missions around 
the world in 1963. Manager of trade depart- 
ment, Linwood Law, Chamber of Commerce 
Building. - 

Department stores, specialty shops and food 
markets import a great variety of articles 
and commodities offering good quality but 
novel features or a lower price range. One 
department store listed 43 articles of mer- 
chandise offered from 16 different foreign 
countries. Another featured Christmas cards 
from seven diverse lands. Foods come in 
from worldwide sources, These are some of 
the imports that help to keep trade flowing 
toward the United States. For the requisite 
balance of payments, imports must thrive as 
well as exports to keep up with the new pat- 
terns in world trade. 

PART II: PROSPECTS IN WORLD TRADE PATTERNS 


Iowa raises corn and hogs, Virginia grows 
tobacco, and Massachusetts makes shoes, 
Iowans get their tobacco and shoes from 
Virginia and Massachusetts, paying in part 
with money earned by selling corn and hogs 
outside the State. The people of Virginia 
and Massachusetts likewise import many 
products, paying in part with products they 
do make. Why does such trade take place? 
Why, instead, don't the people of ench State 
make at home all the things they possibly 
could? Clearly, because that would be waste- 
ful. Everybody understands the benefits of 
specialization and trade regions of a 
single country. The benefits of specialization 
and trade among countries are no different. 


What is the European Common Market? 


The Common Market is the most ambitious 
step yet taken toward economic integration 
in Europe. The Treaty of Rome binds 
France, Italy, West Germany, Belgium. Neth- 
erlands, and Luxembourg together into the 
European Economic Community (EEC). It 
calls for the creation of a customs unlon—an 
area of unrestricted trade surrounded by a 
common tariff wall. More than that: it calls 
for free movement not only of goods, but of 
capital, services, and labor throughout the 
territory of the Six. 

The original treaty of 1957 allowed 12 to 
15 years for progressive elimination of tariffs 
and quotas among the Six and adjustment 
of external tariffs to a common level. This 
transition period was broken into three 
stages, of 4 to 5 years each. Although the 
rate of further tariff cutting may be speeded 
up or slowed down (depending on business 
conditions), the target date for complete 
3 tion of internal tariffs is presently 
1966. 

Tariffs and quotas are not the only arti- 
ficial barriers to trade among countries- 
Monetary exchange restrictions, subsidies, 
differences in taxation, restrictive agree- 
ments between firms, and even the national 
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fiscal and monetary policies can distort the 
pattern of trade. The Common Market aims 
to harmonize economic policies and business 
law, turning the Six as effectively as possible 
into an economic unit. Specific fields in- 
elude capital and labor mobility, competi- 
tion, transportation and agriculture. 

The new Europe is the Western World's 
fastest growing economy. After 5 years of 
operation, its gross national product stands 
at $210 billion, and Industrial production 
has soared 40 percent. The Common Market 
poured almost 80 million tons of steel last 
year (compared with the United States’ 98 
million tons) and is the world's second 
largest automobile maker. As the world’s 
biggest trader the Common Market is first in 
imports, second only to the United States 
in exports. Since 1958 imports into the 
Common Market from the rest of the world 
have risen 39 percent, those from the United 
States a giant 59 percent, thus aiding Wash- 
ington’s balance-of-payment problems, 

The institutions of the Common Market 


The Rome Treaty sets forth a fairly de- 
tailed outline of policy for the Common 
Market but it is only an outline. To fill In 
the outline with specific policies and to ad- 
minister thelr execution, the treaty estab- 
lished a number of community institutions. 
The most important of these institutions 


are; 

1. A Commission, which proposes com- 
munity policy and has day-to-day adminis- 
trative authority. 

2. A council of ministers, which decides 
community policy and has prime executive 
responsibility. 

3. An assembly, which serves as a limited 
parliament, 

4. A court of justice, which passes judg- 
ment on legal issues arising under the treaty. 

Although the Rome Treaty does not confer 
supranational powers on these institutions, 
their importance is more than administra- 
tive. They represent a nucleus from which a 
European government could some day evolve, 
if the six member countries should want this 
evolution to occur. \ 

De Gaulle’s rejection of Great Britain’s entry 
into the Common Market 


1. Background: In 1950 England turned 
down the opportunity to enter the European 
coal and steel community. In 1957 England 
rejected an invitation to be an original mem- 
ber of the European Common Market. 

2. Suggested reasons for De Gaulle’s 1963 
veto: Opposition to England's special ties 
With United States and Commonwealth Na- 
tions. Claim that Great Britain is an off- 
shore island, not European enough. After 
United States scrapping of the Skybolt pro- 
fram, felt that Macmillan should have turned 
to France for a joint nuclear program. Re- 
alization that Great Britain’s entry into the 
Common Market would not solve France's 
surplus farm products problem as De Gaulle 
Originally anticipated. 

3. Western Europe's reaction: Alfred Mul- 
ler-Armack, West Germany's chief negotiator 
at Brussels, quit his job in disgust. Jean 
Monnet, father of the Common Market sald, 
“There now looms disunion with its inherent 
dangers.” Belgium's Spaak called the rup- 
ture “a monstrous thing.” 

4. Britain's alternatives to the Common 
Market: More efficiency in -industry and 
harder work at home. Bargaining with in- 
dividual Common Market members. Closer 
trading ties with the United States, the Com- 
Monwealth, the nations of the European Free 

de Association, and Latin America. 

5. Efect on American trade: The Trade 
Expansion Act, passed last year with League 
Of Women Voters support, was geared to 
British entry into the Market. One of its 
Notable features, now rendered nearly mean- 

giess, was the authority granted the Presi- 
dent to reduce to zero tariffs on products for 
Which the United States and the Common 
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Market together commanded 80 percent of 
the world market. With Britain out of the 
Market, only two items (jet planes and oleo- 
margarine) instead of the expected 26 will 
fall within this Although the 
President retains authority to reduce other 
tariffs by 50 percent, the administration may 
want Congress to broaden the Presidential 
powers impaired by British exclusion from 
the EEC. 
The trade plight of Latin America 


The conditions that favor economic in- 
tegration in Western Europe do not, by and 
large, exist today in Latin America. There 
is little basis for intraregional trade in the 
present economic structure of the Latin 
American countries. They are largely self- 
sufficient in foodstuffs and export chiefly 
agricultural products and minerals. The 
trade of these countries has therefore been 
directed to the industrial nations that need 
Latin America’s primary products and can 
supply Latin America with the manufac- 
tured goods it requires. While manufac- 
turing has expanded rapidly in some Latin 
American countries in the postwar period, 
it Is generally on a scale sufficient only to 
meet domestic requirements and is charac- 
terized by high production costs. Moreover, 
freight costs within the region are often 
prohibitively high. 


A crucial year in the history of foreign 
economic aid—1963 


League of Women Voters criteria for suc- 
cessful economic aid: 

1. Stricter standards of selectivity and 
self-help in aiding developing countries. 

2. Efforts to reduce and ultimately elimi- 
nate our ald by enabling nations to stand 
on their own feet as rapidly as possible. 

3. Securing increased participation of 
other industrialized nations in sharing the 
cost of ald to developing countries. 

4. Development programs should be long 
term because development problems cannot 
be solved overnight. 

5. The programs should be adequately fi- 
nanced so that they have a real chance for 
success. 

6. The programs should be effectively ad- 
ministered so that our tax money will pay 
full value. 


Kennedy Inflation Continues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, lest we for- 
get, the insidious enemy, inflation, is 
slowly increasing pressure on the pocket- 
books of America's wage earners. While 
President Kennedy, smiles and frolics in 
the surf at Hyannis Port, Palm Beach, 
and other vacation resorts, and his prop- 
agandists pour out reams of misinforma- 
tion on how well off the people are under 
his benevolent care, the small print in 


the daily news shows that the cost of 


living has steadily increased since he 
took office. 

Our happy-go-lucky Chief Executive 
and his completely befuddled economic 
advisers will not have to pay the piper 
when the dance is through, but the peo- 
ple will and the burden will fall hardest 
on those least able to pay, the low sal- 
ary group, the aged, those on fixed sal- 
aries and pensions. 
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It is too bad President Kennedy would 
rather experiment with foreign philoso- 
phies than give our own tried and tested 
private enterprise system full oppor- 
tunity to work. This is the oath he took 
when he became President, but it is be- 
coming clear that he had no more in- 
tention of keeping his oath of preserving 
the Constitution than he did of keeping 
his campaign promises. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, a news item on another increase 
in the cost of living from U.S. News & 
World Report of August 5, 1963: 

Lavine Costs Rise—So Dogs TAKE-HOME Pay 

WASHINGTON.—The cost of living in the 
United States set a record in June. The 
Labor Department’s index climbed four- 
tenths of 1 percent to 106.6, compared with 
the base of 100 set on 1957-59 costs. 

Sugar prices rose 32 percent during June. 
Other increases: in taxes, medical care, hous- 
ing costs, pork and cigarettes. The June 
figure was 1.2 percent above June 1962. 

Factory workers' take-home pay also hit 
a record high in June, the Department re- 
ported. The average, after taxes, for a worker 
with three dependents, was $88.38 per week, 
up 90 cents. 


Statement by Hon. Nelson W. Peach, 
Professor of Economics, University of 
Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr, ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Federal Reserve Board moves to 
raise interest rates through discount rate 
action it affects the pocketbooks of 
Americans in every walk of life. This 
fact is brought out in the following 
statement by a very eminent economist, 
Prof. Nelson W. Peach, professor of 
economics at the University of Okla- 
homa, which I am sure my colleagues 
will find informative: 

Mr. William McChesney Martin, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the Ted- 
eral Reserve System, is to be complimented 
for his fancy footwork in his statement be- 
fore the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency of the House of Representatives, July 
22d, 1963. In this statement, he was sup- 
posedly explaining why the Board raised she 
discount rate from 3 to 34% percent. If 
Floyd Patterson had shown the same dexter- 
ity in his footwork earlier in the week, he 
might have been the first person to regain 
the heavyweight crown twice. According to 
‘the Board's statement, the purpose of vais- 
ing the discount rate was that such action 
was essential to aid in the United States 
effort to meet its international payments 
problem. On the basis of the evidence pre- 
sented by Mr. Martin, he might almost as 
well have argued that the purpose of rais- 
ing the discount rate was to solve the smog 
problem in Los Angeles, or the traffic con- 
gestion problem in our large cities, or the 
water shortage problem of the Nation, or 
the racial issue, or that the purpose was to 
produce the first Beethoven in the United 
States. y 
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Like Floyd Patterson, Mr. Martin landed 
one solid punch in his testimony. He stated 
that the discount rates had been raised from 
3 to 3% percent. The rest of his testimony 
is about as clear and convincing as Mr, Pat- 
terson after his third knockdown. 

Mr. Martin stated that he was dealing in 
an area of judgment and that other jrdg- 
ments may differ from his, It is, however, 
@ fairly safe generalization that there is 
considerable unanimity of opinion among 
lender groups that high interest rates are 
desirable. On the other hand, there is con- 
siderable unanimity of opinion among bor- 
rower groups that low interest rates are 
desirable. 

The higher interest rates resulting from 
the Board's action amount to more than 
another raid on the U.S. Treasury. With 
public and private indebtedness of a trillion 
dollars, an increase on orfe-half of I percent 
per year amounts to a transfer of $5 bil- 
lion a year from borrower groups to lender 
groups. If the higher interest rate policy 
of Mr. Martin continues, it would mean a 
transfer of $5 billion each year from bor- 
rower to lender. Mr. Martin stated that the 
higher interest rate policy was adopted only 
after long, “careful and conscientious con- 
sideration by the Board and, indeed, by the 
entire System, in which every aspect of the 
question and every point of view was devel- 
oped and weighed.” If the transfer of $5 
billion a year from borrower to lender groups 
was indeed weighed by Mr. Martin and his 
associates, he must have deemed it sum- 
ciently unimportant for comment. 

Mr. Martin says that we do not know es 
much about the flow of funds between coun- 
tries as we would like to know and It is cer- 
tainly clear that we do not know much. 
But, the Federal Reserve System has an an- 
nual income of a billion dollars and one won- 
ders why the Federal Reserve doesn't spend 
a modest amount of this income in compil- 
ing basic information on such an important 
subject. 

Mr. Martin states that U.S. funds flow into 
other countries mainly because of the“ higher 
yield available outside the United States; but 
we do not know how large this flow is. If 
Mr. Martin wished to know, however, it would 
not be a difficult statistical problem. A sur- 
vey of the largest 500 corporations in this 
country will account for most of it. One 
might expect that these large corporations 
would be quite willing to report voluntarily 
to Mr. Martin's organization. But, if it 
seemed desirable, Mr. Martin might ask the 
Congress for legal authority to require such 


In 5 in a recent issue of the Wall 
Street Journal, it was stated that the in- 
créase in discount rates might improve the 
balance-of-payments position by as much as 
half a billion dollars. Although it is care- 
fully to be noted that neither Mr. Martin nor 
Mr. Dillon gave any assurance on this point 
(Wall Street Journal, July 17, 1963, p. 3). 
Even if we accept this undocumented figure, 
one might wonder if $5 billion a year in 
higher interest rates for the domestic econ- 
omy is not a high price to pay for a possible 
half a billion dollars. 

It is not as though recipients of interest 
income have fared badly during the past 
decade. In 1952, personal interest income in 
this country amounted to $12.1 billion and 
in 1961 had risen to $273 billion. During 
that same period, farm proprietor income 
dropped from $15.3 billion to $13.1 billion 
(U.S. Department of Commerce, “Survey of 
Current Business,” July, 1962, table 4, p. 8). 

President Kennedy has asked for a 610 bil- 
lion tax cut. As soon as the lenders pass on 
the higher cost of money to borrowers, the 
equivalent of half of this tax cut will be 
transferred from lender to borrower groups. 
It might be suggested that Congress make 
the transfer direct. 
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Mr. Richard E. Pearce: Our Exploding 
Cities—Part VIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30,1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, ap- 
pended below is the final article in a 
series on our exploding cities by Richard 
E. Pearce of the San Francisco Exam- 
iner. 

In this final article Mr. Pearce sums 
up his findings and applies them to the 
problems confronting San Francisco. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I wish to com- 
mend Mr. Pearce for his outstanding re- 
search and penetrating analysis of prob- 
lems and challenges facing metropolitan 
America. I am certain many of our col- 
leagues will learn much from this series 
and benefit from his experience and his 
insight into urban problems. 

The article follows: 

From the San Francisco Examiner, 
July 8, 1963] 
SURPRISE IN ExpLODING Crrims—Part VIII 
(By Richard E. Pearce) 

What kind of person and neighbor is the 
Negro when he works his way up to a mid- 
dle class income and home ownership? 

The city of Philadelphia, which is 26.7 
percent Negro, decided recently to find out. 
The findings of its study will surprise some. 

Historically the massing within a big city 
slum of poorly educated ethnic or national 
groups has led to one or more of the familiar 
problems of high crime and death rates, 
family instability, racial and religious ten- 
sions. The existence of these social 
lems in turn fanned the fires of prejudice 
and discrimination. 

(San Francisco, proud of its reputation for 
tolerance, doesn’t like to recall an earlier era 
here when employment signs not uncom- 
monly added. “No Irish Need Apply.“) 

In time the successive waves of European 
immigrants worked their way out of the 
slum, the ghetto or racial pocketing, and 
melted into the great American middle class. 
Each time that happened the social prob- 
lems, which had been blamed on their race 
or national origin, vanished. 

DIFFERENT? 


But, say some, the Negro is different. Un- 
like the white European immigrants and 
the small Oriental immigrant groups, the 
Negro has behind him no racial culture or 
civilization of his own, no binding religion. 
Doubtless the existence of this viewpoint 
was among the reasons t prompted the 
Philadelphia Commission on Human Rela- 
tions, an arm of city government, to carry 
out its study. 

It chose for the study two racially mixed 
districts of Philadelphia which, for the pur- 
pose of clarity, will be called the middle 
income area and the low income area. 

The middle income area was found to con- 
tain 74,466 whites and 35,452 nonwhites, 
(Since Philadelphia has few nonwhites other 
than Negroes, the term nonwhite for all 
practical purposes means Negro.) 

The low income area contained 26,730 
whites and 153,961 nonwhites. 

In the middle income area the median 
family income for whites was $6,472, for 
nonwhites $5,641. _ 

In the low Income area the figures were 
$4,203 for whites and $3,954 for nonwhites, 
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Note that the nonwhites in the middle in- 
come area had a higher income than the 
whites in the low income area. 

VARIED FACTORS 

Using 1960 U.S. Census data and Health 
Department statistics, the commission ex- 
amined the factors of education, occupation, 
employment, home ownership, conditions of 
home, degree of overcrowding in the home, 
health, death rates and family stability. 

Among the findings: 

The nonwhites in the middle income area 
had a higher percentage of highschool grad- 
ustes (40 percent) than the whites in the iow 
income area (24). The same held true for 
education beyond high school. 

Fewer nonwhites in the middle income 
area were unemployed (6 percent) than 
whites in the low income area (10). 

Whites in both areas showed a lower per- 
centage of divorce and separation than non- 
whites. However, nonwhites in the middle 
income area had a much lower percentage 
(12) than nonwhites in the low income area 
(22). 

The proportion of children under 18 ving 
with both parents was higher among non- 
whites in the middie income area (76 per- 
cent) than among whites in the low income 
area (71). Whites in the middle income 
area had the highest proportion (88) and 
nonwhites in the low income area had the 
lowest (59). 

(Commented the report: “Socloeconomic 
factors thus appear to be stronger than racial 
in determining family stability.“ 

HOMEOWNING 


Of all four groups, the nonwhites in the 
middle income area had the highest ratio of 
homeownership (72 percent). Fewer of their 
homes were overcrowded (9 percent) than 
white homes in the low income area (11 per- 
cent). 

Though data on condition of housing could 
not be separated out for these two areas, 
census figures for the entire city showed that 
85 percent of all homes owned by nonwhites 
were in sound condition, compared to 61 per- 
cent of those rented by nonwhites. 

Infant death rates showed a steady pro- 
gression in the two areas, from 17.9 per 1,000 
live births among whites in the middie In- 
come area to 29.1 for nonwhites in that area, 
to 36 for whites in the low income area and 
45.5 for nonwhites in that area. ~ 

Commented the report on these findings: 

“This demonstrates that the socioeconomic 
differences between whites and nonwhites in 
Philadelphia are a function of opportunity 
Tor social mobility and are not related to 
race per se.“ 

Or, in simple English, when the Negro 
moves into the middie class he Hyves and 
acts like any other middle class citizen. 

(Areas of attractive Negro middle class 
homes existed in all seven of the cities I vis- 
ited. Usually the areas were undergoing a 
process that made them increasingly all- 
black. 

(In Washington, Maurice Shean, San Fran- 
clsco’s Federal lobbyist, and I asked a white 
taxi driver to show us three kinds of Negro 
housing: Upper Income, middle income and 
slums. The driver knew exactly where the 
first two kinds existed. They were tree- 
shaded areas of good homes, well cared for, 
with neat lawns and gardens. f 

(If the taxi driver is to be believed, they 
are not integrated areas. He said the only 
whites remaining were elderly homeowners 
who had spent most of thelr lives there and 
ret used to join the white exodus.) 

The Philadelphia study did not include 
crime statistics. In Chicago, where urban re- 
newal wiped out an area of Negro slums and 
created a racially mixed, middle class nelgh- 
borhood, the police captain for the area said 
crime had not vanished. He said it had 
changed from a pattern of typical slum 
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crimes to middle class crimes—‘the kind you 
find in any middle class neighborhood.” 

How does a city hasten the rise of this 
Negro middle class? The answer has many 
parts, It was best stated in broad terms 
by Jerome P. Cavanagh, Detrolt’s young (35), 
aggressive and handsome new mayor. 

Cavanagh successfully advocated in his 
election campaign a city income tax hitting 
those suburbanites who make their living 
in the city but don't help solve its problems. 
He js also trying to break the suburban 
“white noose” by quietly encouraging Negro 
real estate men to find Negro buyers for the 
estimated 7,000 homes in white Detroit sub- 
urbs that have been foreclosed by the FHA 
and VA, which forbid discrimination. 

Cities, said Cavanagh, must parallel their 
urban renewal efforts with a “human re- 
newil” program, in which the community 
concentrates all avallable tools on the re- 
habilitation and upgrading of its submerged 
citizens. 


From the San Francisco Examiner, July 9, 
1963] 
EXrLODING Crrmes—Part IX: PROBLEMS oF San 
FRANCISCO 
(By Richard E. Pearce) 

„And here we are in the best of all pos- 
sible worlds—more beabutiful than Wash- 
ington, more cosmopolitan than New Orleans, 
a better marketplace than Atlanta, indus- 
trially sounder than Houston or Dallas, 
wealthier and more civilized than Los An- 
geles or San Diego, San Francisco offers to 
the next generation much of what New York 
offered to the last generation. Given a con- 
tinuation of the exuberance that is the 
legacy of this coastline, San Francisco could 
become the city of the future.” 

The words above are not another of those 
syrupy blurbs designed to snare the tourist 
or feed San Francisco's fat ego. 

They came from a brilliant student of 
cities, a young New York real estate operator 
named Robert A. Futterman. He backed his 
judgment of city growth potentials with 
hard cash, and amassed a fortune in urban 
real estate before he was 33. 

Not content simply to make more money, 
Futterman studied in depth the forces that 
shape American cities, and examined 19 of 
the largest in detail. He put the results in 
a book, “The Future of Our Cities.” The 
words above are taken from the final chap- 
ter, devoted to the city he found best situ- 
ated in the economic, geographic, and human 
senses to grapple with the future. 

Though I examined fewer cities than he 
and studied them much more cursorily (and 
my heart and home were in San Francisco 
to becloud my judgment) I must say I re- 
turned sharing his opinion, 

San Francisco does haye problems, some 
of them serious. But nothing shrinks those 
problems to their true proportion faster than 
an examination of the same problems in 
older cities of the East and Midwest where 
they are so much more severe. 

San Francisco is far richer in opportunities 
than in problems—opportunities to learn 
from the good and the bad in other cities, 
yes; above all, rich in opportunities to bulld 
a future city and citizenry not only with zest 
and imagination but also with enduring 
quality. 

What should San Francisco do to master 
its future? My list is not long, Nothing 
On it is optional. 

DOWNTOWN 


The happy conjunction of three major en- 
terprises—the coming of the three-level 
transit subway to Market Street, the Market 
Street rejuvenation program and the south- 
O{-Maorket urban renewal—provides San 
Francisco with a truly magnificent oppor- 
tunity. It is one that probably won't come 
again in this century. 
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These three enterprises should be meshed 
into one grand plan for downtown in which 
the city seizes the chance to correct mistakes 
of the past while boldly redesigning the 
whole Market area to meet the needs of the 
future. > 

The key to all this will be the subway's 
first level. It should not be confined to the 
width of Market Street as a utilitarian place 
of turnstiles and cigar stands. It should be 
a vast concourse system that thrusts into 
the business community on each side of 
Market, transforming downtown into a 
weatherproof shopping center. It should be 
handsomely designed and brilliantly lighted. 
It should have sunken gardens open to the 
sky. In all respects it should invite, not 
repel like older undergrounds in the East. 

Let me repeat for emphasis something 
I wrote at the beginning of this series: San 
Franciscans should compel all of the rapid 
transit directors and every member of the 
board of supervisors (that goes too for Oak- 
landers and Berkeleyans and their city coun- 
cilmen) to go take a long look at Philadel- 
phia. There are to be seen in subway con- 
courses the worst and the best, the wrong 
way and the right way, all within 5 minutes’ 
walk, 

Philadelphia's East Market Street, the 
main retail street, has a subway and also a 
commuter train station emptying directly 
onto the street. But these haven't saved 
East Market's retail business from declining 
or saved the street from sinking into the 
blight so evident on parts of San Francisco's 
Market. The subway concourse is the fa- 
millar old kind—narrow, linear, and gloomy. 
The nearby South Broad concourse is even 
worse—a long, forbidding tunnel avoided by 
Philadelphians except during rainstorms. 

Stroll then a few blocks and enter a whole, 
delightful new world—Penn Center with its 
vast and cheerful new concourse system, 
carefully designed and lighted, open to the 
sky at several points and above all serving 
as a means to unify its entire area. 

“Please,” said Philadelphia Planning Di- 
rector Edmund Bacon to me as I left him. 
“Please plead with the people of San Fran- 
cisco not to make on their Market Street 
the same tragic mistake that we're spend- 
ing hundreds of millions to correct.” 

It will cost money, lots of money, to do 
Market Street right. Not to do it right 
would be a civic crime of the first magnitude. 

SCHOOLS 

The most pressing problem in all big cities 
is. that of absorbing into the urban fabric 
their large new populations of uneducated, 
uncultured Negroes from the rural South. 

The community program that upgrades the 
Negro must stand on three legs—education, 
job opportunity, decent housing. All are in- 
dispensable. Education comes first. Only 
education can break the generations-old 
chain of ignorance in these families, creat- 
ing of the Negro child a useful urban citi- 
zen in a way his parents can never be. 

San Francisco's candidates for mayor say 
we need more police because of the rising 
crime rate. Perhaps so. But I would hope 
this need is transitory. I would much rather 
spend the money to strike at the root 
source—to hire more specially trained teach- 
ers and counselors to work with these Negro 
children in the earliest grades. Only there 
can the wretched chain be broken. 

Nor is that all. In city after city I was 
told by public leaders that the declining 
quality of the public schools, not housing, 
was the biggest factor in their failure to hold 
desirable young families within the city, or 
attract them back from the suburbs. San 
Francisco has an excellent school system. 
Nothing is more important than maintain- 
ing that quality. 

CODES 

The biggest single cause of blight and 

slums in cities was their failures to adopt and 
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enforce good codes—the codes that control 
building, zoning, health, fire, etc. 

Where codes are poor, and most partic- 
ularly where a.slack or dishonest city govern- 
ment fails to enforce them, there grow the 
slums that invite problem people to come 
and live in the city. 

San Francisco’s codes are good. Its hous- 
ing is generally good. (“I wish I had some of 
that housing you people tore down as slums,” 
the renewal director of one eastern city said 
to me) 

But San Francisco's code enforcement is 
not good enough. A 

PLANNING. 

For too long politiciana looked with con- 
tempt upon city planners. That era is dead. 
In city after city of the East, where politics 
and civic sloth ruled for decades, it is plan- 
ners to whom people haye turned for, guid- 
ance and rescue. 

Strong, well financed, and continuous 
planning are imperative both for San Fran- 
cisco and the bay region, if the immense 
population growth of tomorrow is to be ab- 
sorbed without chaos. 

OUR HERITAGE 


San Francisco is a treasure trove of dis- 
tinctive urban values. It should cherish and 
protect them flercely—tits delightful little 
neighborhoods, its fine architecture, its smalt 
parks, its views, its vistas, its diversities, to 
mellow disorderliness. 

A memorable city is a warm and human 
ard crowded place where one has a sense 
of the legacy from past generations and of 
the infinite variety of man's creative talents _ 
and instincts, \ 

On the tongue of land in Pittsburgh where 
the Monongahela and Allegheny Rivers join 
the Ohio stands the ballyhooed new Gate- 
way Center. It is a cluster of carefully 
spaced, precisely planned, tall commercial 
buildings. The whole is costly, sleekly hand- 
some—and dull and impersonal. One feels 
that Gateway Center is all the work of one 
hand, and that it is not really a part of 
Pittsburgh, It seems to stand apart from 
the old downtown, sniffily lifting its skirts 
to keep them unsoiled. That is not the way 
a city should grow. 

I wouldn't trade San Francisco's China- 
town for the whole complex. No, not even 
Jackson Square. 

REGION 

True metropolitan government is an im- 
possible dream. Limited instruments of re- 
gional government, to guide those matters 
that are regional in nature, are a necessity. 
S0 is voluntary regional cooperation. 

The cities of the bay area are not savagely 
at one another’s throats like the communi- 
tles of the Boston and Pittsburgh metropoli- 
tan regions. But neither have they learned 
to work together, through both regional Jaws 
and voluntary association, as well as the New 
York and Chicago regions. 

The bay area needs a regional planning 
arm. It needs a regional agency to unify its 
airports, seaports and toll bridges. And the 
Association of Bay Area Governments, its best 
tool for voluntary cooperation, needs the 
support San Francisco is now petulantly 
withholding. 

LEADERSHIP 


Too often citizens think they need a strong 
mayor to get things done, or a strong busi- 
ness leadership to force a weak mayor to act. 
It isn’t so. A city needs a strong political 
power and a strong economic power. Neither 
can get things done without the other. 

They need not be of the same political 
persuasion, as reawakened Boston and Phil- 
adelphia and Pittsburgh have shown, They 
do need to be united in love of their city. 
Given this unifying force they learn to work 
together, and to respect one another. 


Tuesday, July 30, 1963 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Daily Digest 


Senate passed bills on river basins and on securities, and took up Mexican 


farm labor bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 12888-12921 
Bills Introduced: 12 bills and 3 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 1956-1967; S.J. Res. 106-107. 

Page 12889 
Export-Import Bank: Senate insisted on its amend- 
ments to H.R. 3872, to increase the lending authority of 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington, agreed to hold 
further conference as requested by House, and ap- 
pointed as conferees Senators Clark, Sparkman, Prox- 
mire, Williams of New Jersey, Neuberger, McIntyre, 
Dominick, Tower, and Javits. Page 12938 


River Basins: Senate passed (motion to reconsider 
tabled) H.R. 6016, authorizing funds for certain river 
basin flood control and navigation projects, after reject- 
ing, by 28 yeas to 60 nays (motion to reconsider tabled), 
Simpson amendment to eliminate authorization of $52 
million for Burns Creek Dam and Reservoir, Snake 
River, Idaho. Also rejected, by 25 yeas to 64 nays, was 
Dirksen motion to recommit the bill to Committee on 
Public Works. 

Senate insisted on its amendments, asked for confer- 
ence, and appointed as conferees Senators McNamara, 
Randolph, ‘Young of Ohio, Muskie, Cooper, and Fong. 

‘i Pages 12926-12949 
Legislative Program: Majority leader announced that 
Senate’s next legislative activity will cover S. 1703, Mex- 
ican farm labor bill. It is hoped later this weck to 
consider S. 1321, so-called Domestic Peace Corps bill, 
which has been ordered reported. Sometime early next 
week it is hoped that the military pay raise bill (H.R. 
5555) will be considered. Pages 12888, 12941 


Securities: Senate passed, as amended by committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, S. 1642, 
amending in several regards the Securities Act and the 
Securities Exchange Act. Motion to reconsider this 
action was tabled. 

Pages 12949-12953, 12955-12957, 12958-12962 
Mexican Farm Labor: Senate made its unfinished 
business S. 1703, to extend for 1 year the Mexican farm 
labor program. Page 12968 
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Nominations: The following nominations were re- 
ceived: Graham A. Martin, of Florida, to be Ambassa- 
dor to Thailand; Robert M. White, of Connecticut, to 
be Chief of the Weather Bureau, Department of Com- 
merce; and Lorin T. Bice, of Florida, to be member of 
the Federal Farm Credit Board, Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. Page 12970 


Program for Wednesday: Scnate met at noon and 

adjourned at 5:14 p.m. until noon Wednesday, July 31, 

when it will consider S. 1703, Mexican farm labor. 
‘Page 12970 


Committee M eetings 


(Committees not listed did not meet) 
NOMINATIONS 


Committee on Banking and Currency: Committee, in 
executive session, approved for reporting the nomina- 
tions of John E. Horne, to be a member of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, and Eugene P. Foley, to be 
Administrator of the Small Business Administration. 
Prior to this action, committee held hearings on these 
nominations, with testimony in behalf of Mr, Foley 
from Senator Humphrey. The nominees were present 
to testify and answer questions in their own behalf. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Committee on Commerce: Committee continued its 

hearings on S. 1732, to eliminate discrimination in pub- 

lic accommodations affecting interstate commerce, hav- 

ing as its witnesses Carl E. Sanders, Governor of Geor- 

gia; and Joe T. Patterson, attorney general of Mississippi. 
Hearings continue tomorrow. 


RAILROAD DISPUTE 


Committee on Commerce: Committee resumed, in an 
evening session, its hearings on S. J. Res. 102, to provide 
for settlement of the dispute between tertain railroad 
carriers and railroad brotherhoods. Witnesses expected 
to testify were George Meany, president, AFL-CIO; 
and Lester P. Schoene, Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation. 


An Address by Mayor James H. J. Tate, 
of Philadelphia, on Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the distin- 
guished mayor of the city of Philadel- 
phia, the Honorable James H. J. Tate, 
recently spoke on behalf of our great city 
when he expressed himself on the civil 
rights issue in an address before the city 
council on July 25, 1963. Many Mem- 
bers represent cities which would like 
to learn what is being done about this 
most pressing issue, and how to con- 
structively approach the problems in- 
volved in its successful resolution. 

I therefore take pride in including 
in my remarks at this point the full text 
of Mayor Tate's avowed determination 
to fully implement the civil rights pro- 
gram which has been in continuing and 
expanding operation in Philadelphia— 
the “Cradle of Liberty’—under the out- 
standing administrations of Mayors 
Clark, Dilworth, and Tate: 

MESSAGE BY Maron James H. J. Tate TO CITY 
CouNcn., Jux 25, 1963 

To the president and members of the 
Council of the City of Philadelphia, it is in- 
deed a pleasant assignment for me to return 
to these legislative chambers from time to 
lime, since leaving this honorable body to 
assume the high office of mayor. 

Being so intimately acquainted with both 
the legislative and executive branches of our 
city government has enabled me to appre- 
ciate more fully than might otherwise be 
possible this special role which each branch 
of government plays in our unique demo- 


, cratic system. 


I last addressed your honorable body some 
3 months ago, on April 18, in my annual 
message on the state of the city. At that 
time, if you will recall, I spoke at some 
length about some of our more 
problems—about our serious unemployment, 
about the need for more education and con- 
tinued economic growth. 

To a very large degree, these problems are 
intimately connected with another problem 
which in the past few months has been 
brought before the entire Nation with deci- 
sive impact. 

I am referring, of course, to a matter 
which goes to the very foundations of our 
national conscience—the imperative need to 
extend full civil rights to all Americans, 
without delay, in accordance with the guar- 
antees of the Constitution and the law of 
the land. 

We in Philadelphia take pride in the fact 
that our city is the cradle of liberty—the 
birthplace of our Nation, of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and of our Constitu- 
tion. We are quick to take pride as well 
in the fact that our city in the past dozen 
years has been in the forefront of the battle 
to combat discrimination and to promote 
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fuller opportunities for racial and religious 
minorities, 

Just three weeks ago today, down at Inde- 
pendence Hall, we heard Vice President of 
the United States Lyndon B. Johnson make a 
ringing affirmation of the civil rights, moral 
rights, and human dignity of all Americans. 
If our Nation is to fulfill its destiny, he said, 
we should not waste our strength worrying 
about who is to ride in the back of the bus, 
or who can purchase a hamburger in a pub- 
Tic place. 

We in Philadelphia also have a destiny to 
fulfill. It is a great and perhaps an ambi- 
tious destiny for we are actively engaged in 
the program to restore our city to the place 
it once held as the most important city in 
this Nation, and the center of a thriving 
and industrious region and I think you will 
agree with me that we are well on our way. 

While we in Philadelphia have overcome 
the problem of who is to ride in the back 
of the bus, or who can order food in a pub- 
lic place, we still have discrimination and 
segregation affecting many other areas of 
our citizens’ daily lives. 

Let me say firmly and categorically, here 
and new, that my entire administration 
stands for full civil rights and for full 
equality of opportunity for every citizen of 
Philadelphia, regardless of race, creed, color, 
religion, or national origin. Not only do we 
stand for it, we insist upon it—to the full 
extent of the city's authority. 

The administration's philosophy in this 
vital fleld was spelled out last month, when 
it was my privilege to notify President John 
F. Kennedy of our wholehearted support for 
his civil rights program. I was pleased to 
be able to inform the President that Phila- 
delphia has substantially enacted his five 
recommendations to the mayors of the Na- 
tion at the U.S. Conference of Mayors in 
Hawaii. 

First, we have had an active bi-racial 
Commission on Human Relations since 1952. 
Second, you have adopted, and I have signed, 
a fair practices ordinance. Third, we have 
established a biracial citizens advisory com- 
mittee on civil rights. Fourth, we have in 
operation in our own municipal employment 
a highly successful nondiscriminatory merit 
system. And finally, we have a functioning 
manpower utilization on to seek 
new approaches and solutions to unemploy- 
ment. 

Our Philadelphia Home Rule Charter es- 
tablished the Commission on Human Rela- 
tions and gave it power to administer and en- 
force all statutes and ordinances prohibiting 
discrimination. 

The Home Rule Charter also charged the 
Commission to promote equal rights and 
opportunities for all. 

Utilizing a variety of techniques, the 
Commission works to reduce and eventually 
to eliminate segregation and discrimination 
in employment, housing, education, and 
other vital areas. The Commission has ful- 
filled these tasks with distinction for more 

ethan a dozen years, and has become a model 
for many other cities throughout the Nation. 

In an effort to make the Commission even 
more effective in carrying out the mandate 
of the charter, I have instituted several 
moves which I believe can help substantially 
to strengthen its role. 

One of these was the appointment of a 
biracial citizens advisory committee on civil 
rights, which is now actively at work. This 
group includes’ approximately 40 distin- 


guished representatives of a wide cross- 
section of the Informed leadership of our 
community—clergymen, labor, and indus- 
trial representatives, social agencies, pro- 
fessional men, educational and civic groups. 

The purpose of this citizen advisory com- 
mittee is to serve as a pipeline between 
the Commission and the community, pro- 
viding new and meaningful communication 
between our citizens and the administration. 

The advisory committee assists the Com- 
mission to identify pressing problems, to 
establish a system of priorities, to outline 
approaches, and to serve as a forum for 
sounding out opinion and testing proced- 
ures. Thus, it will save valuable time in 
enabling the Commission and the adminis- 
tration to respond to community needs and 
desires promptly and effectively, 

The two cochairmen of the Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee are former State Supreme 
Court Justice Thomas D. McBride, Chairman 
of the Philadelphia Fellowship Commission, 
and the Rev. Henry H. Nichols, President of 
the Philadelphia Council of Churches. 
They are among the most capable people of 
our community, and I believe we are ex- 
tremely fortunate in being able to make use 
of their high qualifications, - 

I have met personally with the members 
of the advisory committee on civil rights 
on two occasions and I plan to meet with 
them personally again and again, and as fre- 
quently as ces permit. I have 
been tremendously impressed with the way 
these citizens have approached this very im- 
portant task, and I am confident that they 
will make an important contribution to the 
solution of this complex and urgent com- 
munity problem. 

Already the committee has taken thought- 
ful actioh and made meaningful recom- 
mendations to the Commission on Human 
Relations in the areas of public and private 
employment, education, and law adminis- 
tration. 

Recent events have made it clear that the 
Commission on Human Relations must step 
up its activities very substantially if it is to 
respond to the current needs of our commu- 
nity. I therefore directed a management 
survey of the Commission's functions and 
staff organization. The purpose of this sur- 
vey was to determine what areas of the 
Commission needed reinforcement In order 
to do the most effective job possible. 

The results of that survey indicate that 
the Commission requires an increased budget 
to carry out the functions mandated by the 
Charter and spelled out in our nondiscrimi!- 
nation ordinances, 

The Commission now has a budgeted staff 
of 34 persons, at a current annual cost of 
$204,847, The Commission's expanded work 
load, resulting from adoption of the fair 
practices ordinance recently and increases 
in other activities, will require the services 
of 13 additional employees, to be recruited 
at once. Unless this additional money is on 
hand, and we hire the additional people, the 
Commission will be slowed in its activity and 
will be tremendously handicapped in carry- 
ing out its mandated activities for action— 
now. 

The additional cost for personnel for the 
balance of 1963 will be $20,865. 

In addition, the sum of $3,625 will be 
needed for the balance of 1963 to cover such 
expenditures as furniture, office supplies, and 
incidental costs, 
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The total proposed increase for the balance 
of 1963, therefore, comes to $24,490, and I 
am accordingly requesting & supplemental 
appropriation to the Commission on Human 
Relations in that amount. Further in- 
creases costing approximately $88,000 for ex- 
panded activities in 1964 will be included in 
the Commission's regular budget estimates 
which will be submitted to your honorable 
body as usual later this year. 

It is my further recommendation that 
your honorable body consider this matter 
promptly, because time is of the essence. 
You are well aware that, due to your sum- 
mer recess and the repairs scheduled for the 
council chamber, there will be a period of 
5 weeks following next Thursday's session. 
By the time you return, I anticipate that the 
additional employees will be recruited, and 
I ask a commitment for the use of this sum 
now. 

The element of time is important for 
two other reasons. The first of these has to 
do with our inescapable moral duty to dis- 

between justice and injustice. For 
the innocent victim of injustice, every 
hour’s delay is an hour too long. 

The second reason is economic, Both 
from the point of view of the nonwhite citi- 
zen who must earn a decent living in order 
to live a decent life, and from the point of 
view of the community at large, which loses 
a tremendous economic potential when many 
of its citizens cannot work at jobs for which 
they are fully qualified, it makes sound eco- 
nomic sense to break down the remaining 
barriers of discrimination as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

Our city, as you know, has had its share 
of demonstrations by citizens taking ad- 
vantage of their fundamental right to peace- 
ably assemble for the redress of grievances. 
It is worthy of note that we have now moved 
from the streets to the conference table. 
I believe this is evidence that responsible 
leaders throughout the community now re- 
alize that the city's approach to this vexing 
problem of equal rights is a just one. I be- 
lieve they realize that the citizens advisory 
committee, working closely with the Com- 
mission on Human Relations, provides a top- 
level forum to deal with these challenging 
issues promptly and effectively. 

I also believe strongly that our citizens— 
both white and nonwhite—are sensible, law- 
abiding people. They recognize injustice 
when they see it—for they are citizens of the 
city of brotherly love. They have the moral 
courage to do something about injustice— 
and my administration is in full accord with 
that view. Something is being done, and 
right now. 

As you know, President Kennedy has sent 
to the Congress a comprehensive civil rights 
program designed to extend first-class citi- 
zenship to all Americans. We support his 
program. We have already shown that we 
in Philadelphia are actually in agreement 
with his philosophy, and that we are sincere 
in seeking a just and permanent solution, 
for we do have his civil rights program 
locally, and we are actively doing something 
about It. 

As we all know only too well, however, 
laws are only a partial answer. The full 
solution to this problem is long overdue. 
That solution must lie in the hearts and 
resolutions of the American people, and in 
the hearts and resolutions of all the citizens 
of Philadelphia, 

In submitting his civil rights program to 
Congress, President Kennedy said: 

“In this year of the Emancipation Centen- 
nial, justice requires us to insure the bless- 
ings of liberty for all Americans and their 
posterity—not merely for reasons of eco- 
nomic efficiency, world diplomacy and do- 
mestic tranquillity—but, above all, because 
it is right.” 

I believe with President Kennedy that this 
legislation is right, and I call on all Phila- 
delphlans to carry out the letter and the 
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spirit of his civil rights program here in our 
own city. 

I am confident that with the united and 
continued support of all of the people of 
Philadelphia, who with their courage and 
their faith and their prayers have shown 
that they have been equal to any challenge, 
we can give new substance to the message 
of the Liberty Bell that we should “pro- 
claim liberty throughout the land unto all 
the inhabitants thereof"—and mean it. 


Civil Rights Legislation Will Create a Fed- 
eral Police State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
July 25, 1963, issue of the Suncoast News 
of St. Petersburg, Fla., contains an out- 
standing editorial on the pending civil 
rights legislation. I take pleasure in 
commending this editorial entitled “Civil 
Rights Legislation Will Create a Federal 
Police State“ to my colleagues and, 
therefore, ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Crvrt. RIGETS LEGISLATION WILL CREATE A 

FEDERAL POLICE STATE 


We, in America, are headed pellmell and 
headlong into a dictatorship. Our great 
Constitution, which was the wonder and ad- 
miration of other great nations, and the 
safeguard of our freedoms and our liberties, 
is being either ignored or misconstrued by 
the Federal courts with the advice and con- 
sent of our Attorney General. 

Our Constitution no longer means what 
it says, according to the views of the Attor- 
ney General. He declares that it should no 
longer be used as a crutch, but we must read 
between the lines for the basic moral prin- 
ciples of the broad civil rights legislation 
being urged by the Kennedy administration. 

This argument will not bear examination. 
According to all of the basic rules of consi- 
tutional construction, constitutions must be 
construed in the light of conditions that 
existed at the time of their adoption and in 
a manner consistent with the views of those 
who brought the constitution into existence. 
A great change in conditions and events will 
not justify a change in constitutional con- 
struction. If the Constitution no longer re- 
flects the opinion of the people, let it be 
amended in regular form by submitting the 
needed amendments to the States for adop- 
tion as the Constitution requires. 

Once a provision of the Constitution is 
carefully considered by a court of last resort, 
in this case the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the construction given that provi-, 
slon becomes a part of the Constitution it- 
self; and any subsequent change amounts 
to an amendment of the Constitution. Any- 
one at all famillar with constitutional law 
knows full well that no court has any power 
whatever to amend the Constitution by 
Judicial decree. 

And now we see the amazing statement of 
the Attorney General that we must read be- 
tween the lines of the Constitution to come 
up with a new construction to meet modern 
conditions, That is utterly dumbfounding. 

The present civil rights law proposed by 
the Kennedy administration differs but lit- 
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tle from the civil rights laws considered by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
1882-83. That act provided that: “All per- 
sons within the jurisdiction of,the United 
States shall be entitled to the full and equal 
enjoyment of the accommodations, advan- 
tages, facilities, and privileges of inns, pub- 
lic conveyances on land or water, theaters, 
and other places of public amusement.” 

The law was passed 7 years after the 14th 
amendment was declared adopted. The 14th 
amendment and the circumstances sur- 
rounding its adoption were well known to 
everyone at that time and more particularly 
to the Justices of the Supreme Court, which 
did not contain a single southerner. 

The Court, at that time, gave full and 
complete consideration to the powers of the 
Federal Government and what Congress 
could and could not do in the way of passing 
civil rights legislation. The Court declared 
the 14th amendment did “not invest Con- 
gress with the power to legislate upon sub- 
jects which are within the domain of State 
legislation; but to provide modes of relief 
against State legislation or State action of 
the kind referred to. It does not authorize 
Congress to create a code of municipal law 
for the regulation of private rights.” 

Despite the decisions in the civil rights 
cases in 1883, we now see the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, our chief law of- 
ficer, issuing statements to the effect that 
we should ignore the decisions in the civil 
rights cases, and read between the lines of 
the Constitution in order to come up with 
a construction permitting Congress to enact 
civil rights legislation which our Supreme 
Court held, 80 years ago, was entirely beyond 
the power of Congress. 

We admit there are changes in circum- 
stances, but these changes should not and 
cannot justify an amendment to the Con- 
stitution by an opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. If the amendment is needed, let it be 
done by two-thirds of each House of Con- 
gress submitting such amendments for adop- 
tion by three-fourths of the States. 

We are dumbfounded that our chief law 
officer should suggest any other course. 

Have we reached the sad state of affairs 
where our Congress will pass laws out of 
sheer power to do so, hoping the Warren 
Court will now uphold them, without regard 
to any constitutional rights to do so and in 
defiance of prior decisions of the Court? 

If so, our Republic no longer exists. We 
have reached the full status of a police state. 
A Federal policeman can walk into our house, 
if we take in a roomer or do sewing, or give 
music lessons or make a meager living from 
any other form of activity dealing with the 
public; and we can be taken forcibly to the 
nearest Federal police station to be sentenced 
to such fine or imprisonment as the Federal 
judge may determine. 

Our States will cease to exist. Our State 
police power will vanish. Our federalized 
form of government will come to an end. 

We will be ruled by the Attorney General 
and multiplied thousands of his henchmen. 
And America, as we know it, will be gone 
forever. May God forbid such a state of af- 
fairs in our great country. 


Imports Not Chief Woe, Commerce 
Department Asserts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following article 
which appeared in Footwear News on 
Thursday, July 25, 1963: 
Imports Not CHIEF WOE, COMMERCE 
DEPARTMENT ASSERTS 
(By Robert Barr) 

WasHINcToN.—Imports are not the major 
cause of the domestic leather footwear in- 
dustry's problems, the Commerce Depart- 
ment bluntly has advised Senator KENNETH 
KratInc, Republican, of New York. 

This appraisal of the industry's troubles 
cited chronic overcapacity, ease of entry into 
the business, chronic business failures in the 
trade, and the domestic industry's inability 
to stimulate consumer consumption. 

The blunt analysis was made by J, F. Col- 
lins, Director of the Commerce Department 
Office of Trade Adjustment, in a June 25 
letter to Senator Kare who had written 
Commerce Secretary Luther Hodges about 
the domestic industry’s plight. Senator 
Krarimo revealed Mr. Collins’ answer last 
week. 

This letter represents the Department's 
view, not the personal opinion of Mr. Collins, 
according to a check by Footwear News. 

It is in sharp contrast to the noncom- 
mittal letter written some time ago by 
Christian Herter, special representative for 
trade negotiation, to Representative HOWARD 
Rosson, Republican, of New York. 

The Collins letter to Senator KEATING con- 
ceded that imports are capturing an increas- 
ing share of the leather footwear domestic 
market, 

CITES OTHER POINTS 

But to stop any discussion at this point, 
the Commerce Department official wrote, 
would be to “overlook other salient points 
that put the import question in proper 

we.“ 

Currently, the United States enjoys a 
favorable general balance of trade with Italy 
and Japan, which account for 78 percent of 
the leather shoe shipments to the United 
States, Mr. Collins noted. 

“To raise tariffs (which the Industry does 
not seek) or to install quotas (which the in- 
dustry does seek) would be to jeopardize the 
exports to these and other areas, thereby 
transferring the damage of one industry to 
another industry presently gaining through 
free trade,” Mr. Collins wrote. 

He cited the present operations of the 
domestic shoe industry as being only 60 to 
70 percent of the capacity of 1 billion pairs. 

“While imports compound the’ problem, 
nevertheless it Is not even the major cause 
of the 30 to 40 percent of unused capacity. 
Here, the industry places the blame on im- 
ports for a situation where (a) chronic over- 
capacity, (b) ease of entry into the industry 
(445 factories entered the industry between 
1951 and 1962 out of 1,300 factories operating 
in 1962 or 34 percent), (c) chronic business 
failures (603 factories ceased operation be- 
tween 1952 and 1962 out of 1,450 factories or 
41 percent) are more basic problems and 
ones which must be tackled before any last- 
ing solution is found for this industry,” 
Mr. Collins wrote. 

Further, he advised Senator KEATING, the 
domestic production plus imports, when 
compared with population statistics, show 
little growth in consumption of footwear 
during a period of economic growth for the 
Nation. T 

Mr. Collins wrote: “It appears that, in 
spite of economic prosperity, leisure time 
growth, new trends in discount merchandis- 
ing, etc., the leather footwear industry has 
been unable to interest the consumer in 
greater leather shoe consumption. And yet 
the leather shoe industry says that the av- 
erage price of a leather shoe at factory value 
was only $3.80 a pair or $6 (approximately) 
at retail.” 
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COORDINATION LACK 


It is obvious that, with the large number 
of firms in the industry, it is difficult to 
get coordinated market stimulation by the 
firms, Senator Keattnc was told. 

If consumer consumption was increased 
only by 1% pairs per person the domestic 
industry's present overcapacity would be- 
come undercapacity, Mr. Collins wrote. 

Labor Department statistics do not show 
substantial job displacement in the shoe 
industry, and the decline of shoe production 
workers between 1956 and 1961 (7,800 work- 
ers from the 1956 total of 221,500) can be 
attributed to laborsaving devices rather 
than imports, Mr. Collins continued. 

He noted that total shoe production was 
691 million pairs in 1956 and 599 million 
pairs in 1961, despite this decline of 7,800 
jobs in the industry. 

COMPARES FIGURES 


Regarding the argument that imports have 
cut the leather industry's profits after taxes, 
Mr. Collins told Senator Keatinc that when 
imports were at a lower point in 1956 (1.8 
percent of domestic production compared 
with 8.2 percent in 1962) the leather shoe 
industry profit picture was lower than the 
average (5.3 percent) for all domestic manu- 
facturers. 

“Clearly, we are dealing with a low-margin 
industry whose chronic problems are fully as 
significant or more so than its tariff 
problems, 

“The Commerce Department and the In- 
teragency Shoe Committee has been en- 
deavoring to stimulate industry talks on 
these other areas of industry need, rather 
than letting the tariff question bear the 
brunt of the pressure,” Mr. Collins wrote. 

Senator KEATING revealed this letter last 
week and also revealed he and certain other 
Senators had written President Kennedy to 
ask for an international agreement to curb 
shoe imports. 

A similar plea was made some weeks ago 
by 235 Members of the House, plus their 
plea for a White House conference with a 
committee presenting them. Representative 
James Burke, Democrat, of Massachusetts, 
heads that informal committe and so far has 
not received any answer from the White 
House. J 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling for 
the establishment of a Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations in the House of 
Representatives. During the 87th Con- 
gress it was known as House Resolution 
211, and earlier this year I reintroduced 
it and in the present 88th Congress it is 
known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very en- 
lightening discussion which took place on 
the subject of the captive nations—Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Rus- 
sian Colonialism and the Necessity of a 
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Special Captive Nations Committee,” 
pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Resolu- 
tion 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. - 

Because their thoughts and senti- 
ments are expressive and valuable, I 
include the following responses of our 
citizens to. House Resolution 14 in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

CHICAGO, ILL., 
June 27, 1983. 
Hon. Danie. J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Thank you for your insertion 
Into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of your re- 
marks on your House Resolution 14. I sup- 
port your opinions and wish that more Con- 
gressmen would do so, 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp Poctus. 
GLENDALE, CAL. 
June 28, 1963. 
Hon, DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I thank you 
for your continuous effort on behalf of all 
the enslaved nations of the world that are 
under Communist domination, 

I also wish to inform you that I whole- 
heartedly endorse your House Resolution 14, 

The best of health to you. 

Yours truly, 
JOSEPA ZUK. 


GROVELAND, Mass., June 20, 1963. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ConcressMAN: May I take this oppor- 
tunity to commend you for your stand for 
the formation of a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations. 

As an American of Armenian ancestry, I 
am y interested in the successful 
formation of this committee. I feel that it 
will develop the true facts relative to Ar- 
menia and other captive states now forcibly 
incorporated into the Soviet structure. 

I want to assure you of my every support 
in your measure and all the success in the 

e of House Resolution 14 and House 
Resolution 15 once released from the Rules 
Committee. 

you for your consideration in 


James N. CHOOLPAN, 
Selectman, Town of Groveland. 


JUNE 23, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN SMITH: A resolution 
of the Honorable Da NL. J. Foo (H. Res. 
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14) is before your committee. As citizens, 

we feel that a Committee on Captive Nations, 

as proposed by this resolution, Is vitally nec- 

essary in order to provide such knowledge 

and information as is essential for the for- 

mulation and propagation of America's for- 

eign policy, The existence of such a com- 

mittee will show the rest of the world, both 

free, and as the knowledge inexorably dis- 

seminates, slave, that America is the insur- 

mountable citadel in which the fame of 

worldwide freedom is continuously nurtured. 

We sincerely urge you to give this resolu- 

tion your consideration. After careful 

study, we hope you will give this resolution 

your unequivocal support and actively ald 
In its passage through your committee. 

Thank you, 
Respectfully yours, 

Mr, and Mrs. W. Ricket, Mr. and Mrs. 

P. Rusynko, Mr. and Mrs. P. Kudyk, 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Kulezycky, Mr. and 

Mrs. E. Taharchuk, Mr. and Mrs. A. 

Stepanchuk, Mrs. R. Sansone, Mr. and 

Mrs. F. Serio, Mr. and Mrs. J. Onufrey, 

A. Bendiak, Mr. and Mrs. W. Burdock, 

Mr. P. Wowczak, Mr. and Mrs. M. 

Predun, Mr. A. Kurlo, Mr. and Mrs, 

M. Kopchan, Mr. and Mrs. O. Jameson, 

Mr. and Mrs. P. Kostowich, Mr. and 

Mrs, Palonsky, Miss M. Oleksnikt, 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Fuchs, Mr. and Mrs. 

L. Flower, Mr. and Mrs. J. Denney, 


Nightmare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, we 
all say that “it can’t happen here,” 
that the United States is great and 
strong and will always be so. But it can 
happen here unless the American people 
exercise eternal vigilance over the free- 
doms and system of government which 
have made our Nation the greatest in all 
history and given our people a way of 
life never before enjoyed by any others. 

Mr. Opie L. Shelton, executive vice 
president of the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce, has written a thoughtful col- 
umn in the chamber's official publication, 
Atlanta magazine, which I believe Mem- 
bers of the Senate will find interesting. 

I also would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce and those who 
compose the editorial and art staff of 
Atlanta magazine for this splendid pub- 
lication. It is a credit to all Atlanta, and 
I believe the best of its kind in all the 
country. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Shelton's column be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From Atlanta Magazine, July 1963] 
NIGHTMARE 
(By Opie L. Shelton) 

Nightmares are a rarity for me. Usually 
I sleep the sleep of the righteous, whether 
the righteous like it or not. But the other 
night I had a lulu of a nightmare. The 
thought of it still sends cold chills up and 
down niy spine. 

I dreamed that all of a sudden America 
ceased to be a great nation, but found it- 
self relegated to a second rate status. All 
the dreams which had been wrapped up in 
the founding of the Nation were no more. 
The people, once free and self-reliant, had 
become only statistics under an all-powerful 
Government, 

People, once dynamic and inventive, now 
moved in sullen fear, trusting no one. 
Posted all over the streets, in store windows, 
and wherever people might go were official 
governmental proclamations, each spelling 
out to the passersby those things which 
they could and could not do. Few openly 
protected, because also very much in evi- 
dence were Federal police. 

It seemed it all had happened when the 
elected governmental leaders of the Nation 
had suddenly decided that the American 
people weren't capable of thinking for them- 
selves, that freedom was too much of a 
burden to be placed on the shoulders of the 
average citizen. These leaders had decided 
that they, and they alone, were wise enough 
to make decisions affecting the Nation. 

The first thing they had done was to de- 
clare that everyone must be equal, regardless 
of abillty, education, and proved productiv- 
ity. No one, the governmental leaders had 
decreed, would be allowed to rise above 
anyone else. Extra effort, extra ability would 
no longer be allowed, since it would be un- 
American, 

‘Private property had disappeared, because 
under the new regime everyone shared 
equally, and again it would be un-American 
for anyone to work and save in order to do 
& little better for his family and for him- 
self, Only the Government could own and 
administer property. 

The churches were all closed because wor- 
ship of any being other than the Govern- 
ment would tend to offend those sharing 
different views. Religion, or what was left 
of it, had gone underground. 

In short, things were about as bad as 
things can get in a nightmare. 

I was thankful to waken from my dream, 
but the cold sweat was on my brow. This 
could happen, I told myself. This really 
could happen, Here in the America so many 
have helped to make great there is no 
guarantee that our freedoms and our liber- 
ties will continue automatically. They had 
to be fought for in the first place, and only 
eternal vigilance can assure their continu- 
ance. 

I hate nightmares. From now on I plan 
to sleep with one eye open. It won't be 
easy, but I am going to try. 


The March on Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
Many persons across the country are 
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concerned about the Negro demonstra- 
tions which have been turning into race 
riots in so many cities in the North, 
South, East, and West, 

In an effort to give some indication of 
the concern which is felt on this matter, 
even in the North, I offer for inclusion in 
the Recorp an editorial on this subject 
from the Enquirer of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
of July 24, 1963, entitled “The March on 
Washington.” I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr, President, that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MARCH ON WASHINGTON 


President Kennedy’s role in the civil rights 
struggle has too often been one of opportu- 
nism. During his campaign for the Presi- 
dency, for instance, a phone call to the wife 
of the jailed Dr. Martin Luther King was 
decided upon as a political artifice—an ac- 
tion that achieved nothing but yielded a 
harvest of votes. 

Mr. Kennedy's press conference comment 
on the proposed mass march on Washington 
next month seemed in similar vein. He 
sald—somewhat disjointedly—in response to 
a question whether he thought the proposed 
march on Washington would be a handicap 
to him: 

“No, I think that the way the Washington 
march Is now developed, which is a peaceful 
assembly calling for a redress of griev- 
ances * is in the great tradition. I 
look forward to being here. I am sure Mem- 
bers of Congress will be here. We want citi- 
zens to come to Washington if they feel they 
are not having their rights expressed. But, 
of course, arrangements have been made to 
make this responsible and peaceful. This is 
not a march on the Capital. Now, there are 
other places, of course * * * where there 
are grievances, where the demonstrators got 
caught up in a cycle, And we have it in 
Cambridge, Md., where there is no peace. 
They have almost lost sight of what the 
demonstration is about. You have an in- 
creasingly dangerous situation, You could 
have violence any night. I am concerned 
about those demonstrations. I think they go 
beyond information, they go beyond protest. 
And I think the cause of advancing equal 
opportunities only loses. I have warned 
against demonstrations which could lead to 
riots, demonstrations which could lead to 
bloodshed, and I warn now against it.” 

The President, it seems to us, is walking 
a very tight rope on this issue. There is 
little to suggest that the proposed march on 
Washington can be easily contained to a 
peaceful assembly. If it takes place, and 
avoids the violence so likely to ensue, well 
and good. But on one hand, Mr. Kennedy 
is recognizing the inflammatory potentiall- 
ties, and, on the other, he is stimulating the 
movement as being “in the great tradition.” 

What tradition? Certainly not of repre- 
sentative democracy. It tends more to the 
principle of mobocracy. There would be no 
great march on Washington unless there was 
an intent to intimidate Congress by personal 
presence or sheer weight of numbers. The 
moderates in the civil rights movement op- 
posed the idea at the outset, although mod- 
eration in recent weeks has tended to become 
almost a dirty word. That fact alone sug- 
gests that the march on the Capital may 
become something more than a peaceful as- 
sembly. If Negroes in Chicago boo and shout 
down James Meredith for advocating modera- 
tion, what is apt to happen in the Nation's 
Capital, which lives in the shadow of casual 
violence constantly? 
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As far as the history of marches on Wash- 
ington ls concerned, those in the past have 
been exceptionally well disciplined, but un- 
fruitful. When Coxey's Army marched on 
Washington in the 1890's, it received short 
shrift, although its demands—Federal loans 
to States, counties, and municipalities—later 
became an accepted doctrine. The Bonus 
Army of 1932 presented an uninspiring spec- 
tacle, and its efforts to pressure Members 
of Congress were rebuffed. Although, again, 
the bonus later was paid as a pump-priming 
measure. 

The civil rights march on Washington is 
of problematical effect. We doubt very much 
that Congress will be intimidated, even if it 
later coincides with the demands of the 
marchers. And a riot of sizable proportions 
could exacerbate race relations dreadfully. 
Those who are insisting upon the march are 
risking much. And, we think, needlessly. 


Double Deficit Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
pertinent editorial which appéared in 
the Tampa Tribune of Tuesday, July 2, 
Double Deficit Nation. 

I am deeply concerned over the lack of 
fiscal responsibility in our Government. 
I recommend this editorial to the atten- 
tion of all my colleagues. 


The editorial follows: 
[From the Tampa Tribune, July 2, 1963] 
Dovs.e Drricrr NATION 


While President Kennedy travels abroad, 
things proceed quite normally here at 
home—including the matter of the Nation's 
double deficit. 

When the fiscal year ended Sunday, the 
Federal Government's. income for 1962-63 
was about $7 billion short of meeting its 
expenses (the Treasury Department won't 
know the exact figure fora few days). This 
was the third straight deficit. 

The other deficit is the gap between the 
dollars the United States sends abroad and 
the dollars it receives from foreign countries. 
Current estimates are that in the last 6 
Months the balance went against us at the 
rate of about $3 billion a year, which is 
worse than in 1962. This deficit has been 
continuous for the last 12 years, with the 
result that national gold reserves are at the 
lowest level in nearly 25 years. 

Our domestic deficit is cause for serious 
concern, because of the basic unsoundness 
of a prosperous country continuing to spend 
more than it collects in taxes. No matter 
how New Frontier economists may rational- 
ize It in terms of gross national product and 
per capita debt, this practice adds up to 
ultimate bankruptcy. 

But the international deficit is more im- 
mediately alarming. It means that, increas- 
ingly, the stability of the dollar is at the 
mercy of foreign governments and banks 
which hold dollar credits; if they insisted 
on converting most of these claims into 
gold, the U.S. gold reserve would be wiped 
out. Washington would be forced to de- 
value the dollar by raising the price of gold, 
which since the Roosevelt devaluation of 
1934 has been pegged at $35 an ounce. 
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The unfavorable balance of payments, as 
Columnist Sylvia Porter points out, comes 
not from a deficit In export-import trade but 
from the dollars sent to foreign lands for 
economic and military aid, commercial in- 
vestment, tourist expenditures, and indi- 
vidual gifts. 

What's to be done? As an exponent of 
free trade and travel, the United States could 
ill afford to stop Americans from visiting 
Europe or businessmen from investing in 
foreign factories. Congress already has cut 
to $100 the amount of duty free goods an 
American tourist may bring home. 

The logical place to stanch the dollar fow 
is In foreign aid, both economic and mill- 
tary. It makes less and less sense for the 
United States to continue giving economic 
help to virtually every foreign country which 
puts its hand out, Much of the money is 
wasted and precious little of it buys 
gratitude. 

Nor should all our military expenditures 
abroad be regarded as untouchable. Ten 
years after the end of the Korean war is it 
still necessary to maintain two American 


‘divisions in South Korea, in addition to the 


swollen Korean army supported by Ameri- 
can taxes? And would not four divisions 
in West Germany demonstrate America’s 
commitment to the allied defense as well as 
five? The fact is, of course, that the real 
defense of South Korea and Western Europe 
against Communist aggression rests not with 
the American troops on foreign soil but with 
America’s atomic arsenal, plus the conven- 
tional weapons it can bring to bear on any 
part of the world on short notice. 

The entire aid program, which for eco- 
nomic and military purposes last year re- 
quired $7 billion, needs to be reexamined 
and cut to more reasonable size. 

When he was campaigning in 1960, Mr. 
Kennedy pledged himself to “defend the 
present value and soundness of the dollar.” 
If he intends to keep his pledge, he'd better 
give more than vocal attention to the 
growing problem of the double deficit. No 
matter how great its military might, a na- 
tion unable to meet either its budget or its 
foreign gold claims is poorly armed to lead 
the world toward political and economic 
freedom. 


Tribute to Comdr. Bernard “Barney” 


Jensen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, a 
splendid tribute was paid recently by the 
Saginaw (Mich.) News to a departing 
commanding officer of the Naval Reserve 
Center in that community. The editors 
of that newspaper were impressed by the 
contributions made by this officer, not 
only as a military man, but as a good 
citizen. 

The man who received the tribute is 
Comdr. Bernard Jensen. He is known 
not only to his friends in Michigan, but 
also to a Senate colleage, Harrison A. 
WILLIAMS, of New Jersey. Senator WiL- 
Laus and Commander Jensen served to- 
gether as naval aviators in World War II, 
I am sure that Senator WILLIAMS and 
others in New Jersey will be interested 
in the fine record Commander Jensen is 
maintaining. 
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Mr, President, many military repre- 
sentatives are serving with distinction 
and responsiveness to local need in many 
parts of the Nation. -It is heartwarming 
indeed to have this one example of the 
excellent community feeling they help 
to create. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From the Saginaw (Mich.) News, Mar. 14, 
1963] 


SAGINAW SALUTES Hot 

The U.S. Navy is essentially ships, guns, 
aircraft, missiles, strategy, and sailors. But 
in the more immediate reality, the Navy is 
the man who represents it. On a personal 
basis this may be a son, a father, or other 
kin. On a community basis it is most likely 
to be the man who heads the local estab- 
lishment. 

Such a man, Comdr. Bernard Jensen, soon 
leaves Saginaw for a Washington assignment 
after 3 years as commanding officer at the 
Saginaw Naval Reserve Center. As an officer 
and a gentleman he would be the first to 
disclaim that his years in Saginaw have 
been any more than a loyal performance of 
duty. Official consideration by his superiors 
in the Navy Department indicates that he 
has indeed fulfilled these duties. 

However, there is another and less official 
facet of Commander Jensen's Saginaw resl- 
dency. This is suggested by fhe idea of 
residence. Barney Jensen has not been a 
transient, a visitor, a temporary represent- 
ative of the military. He has been an actual 
part of Saginaw, in uniform and in mufti. 

How many people who come to live here, 
knowing in advance that this is just a phase, 
a stepping stone, a waystop in their careers, 
take hold of local problems and interests? 
How rare and yaluable is the man who will 
serve on committees, affiliate with civic 
groups, attend public functions, mingle in 
society and, metaphorically, join the family 
instead of remaining as an in-law. The 
Elks Club, Kiwanis Club, Pit & Balcony, 
Saginaw Museum, Saginaw Club, the Boy 
Scouts—these are but a few of the Saginaw 
activities that have had Barney Jensen as 
an active, working, concerned participant. 

This then, is in tribute to the man who 
made the Navy his duty and Saginaw his 
interest. He has set a pace of action and 
attitude which cannot but benefit the Navy 
here for years to come and benefit our com- 
munity In ways beyond assessment. 


Broadcasting and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. MOSS, Mr. Speaker, on July 26, 
1963, Chairman Oren Harris, of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, addressed the first National 
Broadcast Editorial Conference. This 
conference which lasted 3 days was spon- 
sored jointly by the Georgia Association 
of Broadcasters and the School of Jour- 
nalism at the University of Georgia, and 
was held on the campus of the Univer- 
sity at Athens, Ga. 
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The subject of broadcasting and pol- 
itics is of particular interest not only to 
Members of Congress but also to public 
officials and candidates for public office 
in State and local governments. 

The Subcommittee on Communica- 
tions and Power of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce has 
been conducting hearings on broadcast 
editorializing in general and on my bill, 
H.R. 7072, in particular. The purpose 
of my bill is to amend section 315 of the 
Communications Act to give candidates 
for public office who are attacked in a 
broadcast editorial an opportunity to re- 
ply in person over such station. Simi- 
larly, if a broadcasting station editorial- 
izes in favor of a candidate, other can- 
didates for the same office would have, 
under my bill, a right to reply in person. 
Chairman, Harris’ address went in con- 
siderable length into some of the prob- 
lems presented by broadcast editorial- 
izing, and raised many questions to 
which answers must be sought in the 
public interest. Therefore, I am enclos- 
ing the text of the address at this point 
in the RECORD: 

BROADCASTING AND POLITICS 
(Speech of Hon. OREN HARRIS) 

Mr, Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, par- 
ticipants and honored guests of the National 
Broadcast Editorial Conference, there is an 
old saying that a statesman is a dead poli- 
ticlan. I am glad to be alive; I am proud 
to be a politician; and I am gratified that 
you have invited me to participate in this 
conference on broadcast editorializing to talk 
to you on the subject “Broadcasting and 
Politics.” 
| The assignment is not an easy one. But 
then a man does not choose to be a politician 
because he prefers an easy life. A successful 
politician considers problems not so much 
as difficulties to be avoided but as challenges 
to be met. 

The subject “Broadcasting and Politics” is 
certainly a challenging one. In discussing 
it with you, I do not expect to provide you 
with easy answers to many difficult ques- 
tions. My hope is to suggest some pertinent 
questions for your critical consideration. 

In recent years there have been several 
Supreme Court decisions with which I have 

emphatically. However, I must say 
I concur fully with a statement by Justice 
Frankfurter in a decision involving the first 
amendment that “Broad „„ has 
produced its brood of complicated problems 
hardly to be solved by any easy formula 
about the preferred position of free speech.” 

About 3 months ago I had occasion to 
speak to another group of southern broad- 
casters. (Incidentally, I am gratified that 
this conference proves once again that 
southern broadcasters are not in the rear- 
guard of the profession but in the very fore- 
front.) Today when this region of our coun- 
try is being challenged by our Federal Goy- 
ernment and often criticized unfairly by 
persons living in other regions of this great 
Nation, it is vitally important that we 
should be able to demonstrate to ourselves 
and to the Nation that as in the past the 
South is still capable of producing leaders 
in all walks of life who are an asset to the 
entire Nation and of whom we in the South 
can be proud. 

In speaking to the Mississippi broadcast- 
ers, I entitled my talk, “Broadcasting and 
Tightrope Walking.” I expressed the thought 
that those persons who are engaged in the 
field of broadcasting whether as broadcasters 
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lar habit if they aspire to become 
broadcasters or regulators. 
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In no area of broadcasting is this more 
true than in that area of programing and 
program control which seeks to deal with 
broadcast editorializing. Perhaps it might 
be sald that in that area broadcasters and 
regulators have to acquire the skill of danc- 
ing tiptoe on the tightrope. The tightrope 
which I have in mind stretches between 
public needs and private interests and more 
particularly between the first amendment 
and section 326 of the Communications Act 
at the one end and the licensing standard 
of the public interest at the other end. 

As you well know, our Subcommittee on 
Communications and Power hag been con- 
ducting hearings during the past week on 
broadcast editorializing. You may not be 
famillar with the occasion for these hear- 
ings. 

In the course of the hearings on the House 
resolution proposing to suspend section 315 
for presidential and vice presidential candi- 
dates during the 1964 campaign frequent 


ing. During 
the bill in executive session several members 
of our committee urged adoption of amend- 
ments to the resolution aimed at dealing 
with the rights of candidates in case of 
broadcast editorializing for or against politi- 
cal candidates. 

I urged my colleagues not to attempt to 


pension of section 315 limited to presidential 
and vice-presidential candidates for 1964. I 
promised that our Subcommittee on Com- 
munications and Power would hold hearings 
on the entire subject of broadcast editorializ- 
ing in the course of which all aspects of this 
problem would be gone into carefully. Sub- 
sequently, in the course of the debate on the 
floor of the House on the suspension resolu- 
tion, I advised the membership of the House 
of our plans to conduct these hearings. 
Now, there has been some open criticism 
of our decision to hold congressional com- 
mittee hearings on this highly sensitive sub- 
ject, and I understand there has been a good 
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It has been suggested that these hearings 
were being conducted for the purpose of in- 
timidating radio and television broadcasters 
so that they would think twice before 
editorializing over their facilities, and par- 
ticularly with regard to political candidates. 

Let me state to you emphatically that in 
my opinion the appropriate committees of 
the Congress have not only the right but the 
duty to go into this admittedly highly sees 
tive subject. We will not avold our 
sibility because it happens to be a delicate 
problem. 

The Communications Act of 1934 does not 
have any specific provision which sets forth 


editorializing 
ground rules for such editorializing. 

The Commission tried to deal with the 
problems of editorializing first in 1941 in the 
Mayflower decision by applying the gen- 
eral provisions of the act that a broadcast 
license may be granted only if it serves the 
public interest, convenience, or necessity. 
The Commission construed that provision as 
precluding broadcast editorializing by 
licensesees because the Commission felt that 
licensee editorializing could not be reconciled 
with the interest of the public in having 
broadcast operations conducted fairly and 
impartially, 

Later, in 1949, after extensive hearings on 
the subject, the Commission, with one Com- 
missioner dissenting, reached the opposite 
conclusion and determined that licensee 
editorlalizing was compatible with the public 
interest, provided licensees affirmatively aid 
and encourage the airing of opposing views. 
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Thus, the statutory language of an act of 
Congress has been construed to reach dia- 
metrically opposite results. As the prac- 
tice of broadcast editorializing becomes more 
frequent, the Congress would be derelict if 
it did not exercise its oversight function to 
examine into the practices and policies re- 
lating to broadcast editorializing and the 
possible need for further clarifying legisla- 
tion. 

The purpose of such an examination is to 
establish what the facts are and to identify 
such problems as may exist which are of 
public concern. I submit—and I trust you 
will agree—that there are few things, if any, 
in the area of broadcast editorlalizing which 
are exclusively matters of private concern. 

After all, broadcast editorials are con- 
cerned with public issues, are addressed to 
the public, and the public airways are used 
to disseminate them to the public. 

By no stretch of the imagination can they 
be considered the private outpourings of in- 
dividuals destined to reach only a pre- 
selected group. The participants in broad- 
cast editorializing cannot, in my opinion, 
claim any right of privacy seeking to screen 
the circumstances from public scrutiny. 
However, there may be limits which should 
be imposed upon such scrutiny, and I trust 
your conference may want to explore what 
these limits should be. 

Personally, I have been for some time a 
strong advocate of broadcast editorlalizing. 
In a speech in May 1958 before the Connect- 
icut Broadcast Association, I had this to say 
on the subject of editorializing—and I 
quote: 

“In reading the reports on the recent NAB 
convention at Los Angeles, which many of 
you may have attended, I was glad to see that 
the key speakers appealed to you, the broad- 
casters, to make use of your right to edi- 
torialize. I agree with the speakers on it 
and I hope you will do so and will do so 
freely, and in so doing you will of course ob- 
serve the rules of fairness which the Com- 
munications Act imposes on broadcasters as 
a part of the requirement that broadcasters 
must operate in the public interest. 
In editorializing you will not be able to look 
at ‘ratings’ in order to decide whether your 
efforts at editorializing are successful. 
SS you cin Bid TERE tsk lars 
extent you must shoulder responsibility for 
your editorials yourself and you cannot pass 
that responsibility on to the listeners or the 
viewers. Having shouldered this responsi- 
bility yourself in the case of editorializing, 
you may rely to a lesser extent on ‘ratings’ 
and to a greater extent on your own proper 
sense of values.” 

If the Commission at different times 
reached different conclusions with some 
Commissioners dissenting with respect to edi- 

„ it should not surprise anybody 
that individual broadcasters and individual 
politicians differ when it comes to the “broad 
of complicated problems” inherent in broad- 
cast editorializing, 

In order to discuss complex problems half- 
way intelligently we first must be reasonably 
certain that we give approximately the same 
meaning to the terms which we use in our 
discussions. When we talk about “editorial- 
izing” we must realize that there is the nar- 
rower concept of editorializing referred to 
by the Commission as “overt editortallzing“ 
which consists of advocacy by broadcast U- 
censees identified as such. 

In fact, there is the type of broadcast edi- 
torializing by means of licensee selection 
of news editors and commentators sharing 
the licensee’s general opinions. 

There is also broadcast editorlalizing by 
making available the licensee's facilities to 
persons and organizations reflecting the li- 
censee’s viewpoint either generally or with 
respect to specific issues. 

In order to have a fruitful discussion it 
will be necessary at all times to bear in mind 
these different types of broadcast editorial- 
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izing and we shall have to epeclfy which 
type we have reference to when we talk 
about broadcast editorializing. 

Chairman Henry, in his prepared state- 
ment before our subcommittee, suggested 
that the Commission and the Congress are 
most concerned about the “overt” type of 
editorializing. I cannot agree at all that 
this type of editorializing is the main con- 
cern of the Congress in this area, and I be- 
lieve that the Congress and the Commission 
would be remiss in their duties if they con- 
cerned themselves only with this particular 
aspect of editorlalizing. 

I venture to guess that many political of- 
ficeholders—and I am not speaking only of 
Members of Congress—are likely to be ap- 
prehensive with regard to broadcast editori- 
alzing for or against political candidates. 
Their apprehensions are not based so much 
on lack of trust in the fairness of broadcast- 
ers but on the certain knowledge that radio 
and television broadcasting are today among 
the most powerful mass media of influenc- 
ing public opinion in general and the voters 
at election time in particular. 

Therefore, the first choice of many poll- 
ticlans might be to avold this new threat 
and to prevent boradcast editorializing for 
or against political candidates. On more 
mature consideration, however, most politi- 
clans may come to the conclusion that their 
first choice might not be a wise one, quite 
apart from the fact that a prohibition of 
this particular kind of broadcast editorializ- 
ing might be attacked in the courts on the 
grounds that it violates the constitutional 
prohibition of the first amendment, 

Thus, thelr second and probably wiser 
choice might be to attempt to bring about 
the enactment of an amendment to the Com- 
munications Act to assure fairness to poll- 
ticlans in the use of radio and television fa- 
cilities when used for purposes of editorial- 
izing for or against particular politicians. 

Incidentally, your Conference may want 
to explore the question whether fairness 
to politicians and fairness to the public are 
necessarily one and the same. I may be prej- 
udiced and, therefore, not a good judge. As 
George Bernard Shaw has remarked: “The 
love of fairplay is a spectator’s virtue, not 
a principal's.” I can assure you, however, 
that politicians, as a rule may object to hav- 
ing their “rights” of answering broadcast 
editorials depend on the discretion of broad - 
casters. 

Congressman Moss’ bill constitutes an at- 
tempt in setting up some ground rules in the 
limited area of editorializing with regard to 
political candidates. It would make appli- 
cable the equal opportunity provisions of 
section 315 of the Communications Act of 
1934 to editorialising by broadcast licensees 
for or against political candidates. 

As was testified in the course of hearings 
before our subcommittee there are some dif- 
ficulties inherent in the approach proposed 
by the bill. These difficulties, however, can 
be corrected and our committee will have oc- 
casion to consider the bill after the hearings 
have been completed. Whether or not the 
bill becomes law, however, Congressman Moss 
ought to be congratulated on his efforts to 
Place before the public a concrete proposal 
designed to deal with one important aspect of 
broadcast editorializing. 

While it may be difficult to lay down hard 
and fast rules with regard to broadcast edi- 
torlalizing we must nevertheless strive to do 
80, The very fact that the Georgia Broad- 
casters have called this conference seems 
Proof to me that you agree with that proposi- 
tion. Discussion of the problems in this 
area is wholecome and constitutes a valuable 
and important aspect of our democratic 
Processes. 

Let me attempt to make some observations 
which I hope will focus atention on some 
aspects of editorializing which I happen to 
believe are of transcending importance. 
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Broadcast editorlalizing is but one aspect 
of broadcast programing. Regulation of 
broadcast programing is a most difficult and 
elusive subject. This is true or regulation 
by government as well as self-regulation by 
industry through voluntary codes, etc. 

Since all broadcasters require a govern- 
ment license before they are permitted to 
engage in broadcasting, there is a natural 
tendency to base regulations—governmental 
as well as private—on the fallacious assump- 
tion that broadcasters are pretty uniform 
when it comes to aspirations, interests, ca- 
pacity, outlook, and other human traits, 
This assumption is factually incorrect and as 
supposition it Is not in the public interest. 

If there has been a regrettable tendency 
towards uniformity among brondcasters, this 
tendency ought to be counteracted to the 
utmost, and especially by organizations 
which purport to represent broadcasters. 

I wonder whether many persons would sug- 
gest that newspapers are pretty uniform or 
that magazines are, and that standards with 
regard to their contents could be established 
by establishing minimum standards for their 
personnel or facilities. 

Similarly, would it not be inappropriate 
to attempt the esablishment of standards 
for broadcast programs, including broadcast 
editorials, by establishing minimum stand- 
ards with regard to personnel or facilities? 

The NAB committee on editorializing 
seeks to encourage editorializing as broad- 
casters become—and I quote—"properly 
equipped to perform the editorial function 
with the highest degree of professional skill 
and integrity." Chairman Henry stated be- 
fore our subcommittee—and I quote: “We 
have cautioned that the licensee should not 
do so [namely, editorializing}] if he is not 
prepared to act fairly and to employ an ade- 
quate staff as the foundation for meaningful 
and intelligent editorialization.” 

Are the NAB and FCC getting ready to es- 
tablish minimum standards with respect to 
staffing? I hope not. I doubt that mean- 
ingful minimum standards in this respect 
can be established for all broadcasters. 

Please do not misunderstand me. Iam not 
trying to say that there are not and should 
not be standards of procedure to be followed 
by all broadcasters with regard to broadcast 
editorializing in order to assure performance 
in the public interest. But is exclusive or 
primary focusing on the question of stafing 
going to be helpful? 

For example, I submit that a radio broad- 
caster who operates an electronic juke box 
and who does not give any time for the dis- 
cussion of public issues either by political 
candidates or by spokesmen for different 
points of view on such issues, has not 
equipped himself in any sense of the word to 
editorialize on such issues or candidates even 
if he should hire a qualified person to write 
the editorials for him. 

Isubmit that the right to editorialize must 
be earned and this right should be properly 
exercised only within the context of other 
exposures of the issues or the candidates over 
the facilities of the station. 

Furthermore, your conference may well de- 
sire to discuss the application of the prin- 
ciples underlying section 317 of the Com- 
munications Act to broadcast editorializing— 
the overt type of licensee editorializing as 
well as other types of editorlalizing. 

Section 317 provides substantially that all 
matter broadcast by any radio station for 
which any money or other valuable consid- 
eration is directly or indirectly paid or 
promised to the station by any person shall 
at the time the matter is so broadcast be 
announced as paid for or furnished by such 
person. 

The broad principle on which this statu- 
tory provision is based is that the listeners 
or viewers have the right to expect that mat- 
ters broadcast are broadcast because of the 
independent editorial judgment of the broad- 
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cast licensee rather than because of some 
consideration paid or promised to the li- 
censee for broadcasting this matter. Lis- 
tener and viewer reliance on the broadcaster's 
editorial integrity is an important public 
interest factor which is entitled to pro- 
tection, 

Of course, section 317 would be cpplicable 
if a broadcaster were to broadcast an edito- 
rial for which he receives compensation from 
any other person. However, should not the 
listeners and viewers also be apprised of the 
fact, if such fact happens to be the case, that 
a particular editorial was prepared by a 
source not controlled by the licensee him- 
self such as, for example, an editorial service 
to which the broadcaster happens to sub- 
scribe? Or that the editorial was furnished 
free of charge by some organization or an- 
other? 

The existence of editorial services is a well 
known fact and many newspapers avail 
themselves of these services. True enough, 
no newspaper is required to disclose to ita 
readers the fact that some or most of its 
editorials are derived from such a source. 
Many newspapers, however, do so anyway. 

I would like to leaye with you, however, 
the question whether the public interest does 
not require such disclosure in the case of 
radio and television broadcast editorials. 

Our committee's payola and ratings in- 
vestigation have demonstrated the tremen- 
dous power which organizations not licensed 
by our Government, such as phonograph rec- 
ords manufacturers and distributors, and 
rating services have exercised over the pro- 
grams broadcast by many licensees, If, un- 
beknown to viewers and listeners, persons not 
controlled by individual licensees, such as 
editorial services were to achieve similar con- 
trol over broadcast editorlalizing, the poten- 
tial harm to the public could be infinitely 
greater than it has been in these other situ- 
ations. 

Therefore, as the practice of editorializing 
grows, in order to forestall any harm to the 
public should we not require certain dis- 
closures with regard to the sources of edito- 
rials and, perhaps, other circumstances which 
surround the origin of editorials? 

Questions of how the public interest can 
best be protected in the area of broadcast 
editorializing are just beginning to be asked. 
In no area of broadcast programing is the 
public interest more difficult to protect. In 
no area will protection be needed more as 
the practice of editoriallzing assumes greater 
prevalence, 

Iam glad that you are aware of the urgent 
need to discuss these problems, and I hope 
that I have left with you a little food for 
thought for the impending dialog in this 
important area, 


The Bob and Jack Show 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. HOEVEN, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I enclose the following editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
July 30, 1963. The American people are 
beginning to wonder what part of the 
Kennedy administration is real and sin- 
cere and what part of it is the glamour 
and profile field in anticipation of the 
1964 elections. 
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The following editorial speaks for it- 
self: 

Tue Bon anD Jack SHow 

Those who resent the endless parade of 
reruns on summer television should cheer 
up. There's a first-time spectacular coming 
up soon. But although we sympathize with 
discontent over repeats, in this case we de- 
voutly hope the first time will be the last 
time. 

The show deals with the admission last 
month of two Negro students to the Univer- 
sity of Alabama. There was a lot of TV 
coverage at the time, but this is different. 
It was filmed with the cooperation of the 
Attorney General and features Inside scenes 
of conferences in his office and in the White 
House, with the President of the United 
States as a top supporting character to his 
brother, 

According to the producer, Robert Drew, 
the Attorney General permitted Mr. Drew's 
cameras and tape recorders to be present 
during 27 hours of conferences. Other cam- 
eramen were used elsewhere. For example, 
in telephone conversations between Robert 
Kennedy and his deputy, Nicholas Katzen- 
bach, the show will cut back and forth be- 
tween the Justice Department in Washing- 
ton and Mr. Katzenbach in Tuscaloosa. 
Featured scenes will show the President and 
his brother planning the former's moral 
crisis appearance on television, thus getting 
into the classic show business gambit of the 
musical comedy about putting on a musical 
comedy. 

It seems to us that there is a moral 
question about the whole affair. At this 
late date it hardly comes as a surprise that 
the Attorney General sometimes lacks a 
sense of the fitness of things. But the per- 
sonal lack is here spilling over on the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. That Gov- 
ernment, at its highest levels, is revealed as 
meeting the moral crisis with one eye on 
the camera, the tape machine and the syn- 
chronized watch. It is not an inspiring 
spectacle. 


Hypocrisy in New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND.. Mr. President, I 
call to the attention of my colleagues a 
very interesting editorial from the Win- 
chester Evening Star of Winchester, Va., 
entitled “Hypocrisy in New York.” The 
editorial is dated July 24, 1963, and 
makes the simple old point that in all 
too many cases the question of whether 
one favors rapid and total integration 
depends primarily on “whose ox is being 
gored.” I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that this editorial be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection; the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hypocrisy In New York 

The foremost advocates of enforced inte- 
gration, atong with the Washington Post, 
have been the New York Times and the New 
York Herald Tribune, They have thundered 
at the South, telling their many readers how 
backward the southern people are, how un- 
fair southerners are to the Negro, and how 
lacking in kindness and understanding. 
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But in recent weeks the New York Times 
and the New York Herald Tribune are begin- 
ning to understand that integration isn’t as 
simple as it has appeared to be. 

Why this change of attitude? 

It seems that Negroes in New York have 
read what the Times and the Herald Tribune 
have said about the South and have begun 
to seek a better situation for themselves in 
New York City. 

This week, for example, 500 Negroes were 
arrested and hauled away to police stations 
for a demonstration in Brooklyn. Several 
thousand chanting racial pickets cast them- 
selves in relays before heavy construction 
trucks in protest over hiring discrimination 
in the building industry. Police grew tense 
and arm weary in arresting and hauling 500 
of them away bodily. Mayor Wagner's office 
has been filled with sit-in demonstrators. 
Governor Rockefeller's New York City office 
has been unusable because it has been filled 
with Negroes protesting that they do not 
have equal rights and equal job opportuni- 
tles in New York. 

Negroes have protested bitterly, too, that 
there has been no real effort to integrate the 
schools of New York City. They claim that 
most New York schools are either 90 percent 
Negro or 90 percent white. 

So now the great liberal newspapers, the 
New York Times and the New York Herald 
Tribune, are becoming a bit more conserva- 
tive and realistic in their appraisal of th 
Negro problem. e 

Read this sentence for a moment: “The 
Negro, equally with the white man, should 
be wary of easy solutions, quick remedies that 
seem to promise Instant success,” One might 
expect such a statement from Governor 
Barnett, of Mississippi, or Senator THUR- 
MOND, of South Carolina. But that view- 
point has been scarce in the editorial col- 
umns of the New York Times. The New York 
newspaper has said time and again that the 
problems of the South can be solved easily 
and quickly if the southern people put their 
mind to it. But for New York City, quick 
remedies do not appear to the Times to be so 
desirable. 

The Times is particularly alarmed because 
Negro leaders are contending that since New 
York has a large percentage of Negroes that 
they should have the same percentage of 
city jobs. The Times says that if this rea- 
soning were valid, “the quota should be im- 
mediately applied in every business, in every 
industry, and on every level—whether they 
were qualified applicants or not.” This, the 
New York Times says, “would be inherently 
just and inhumane,” Isn't this the view- 
point of Governor Wallace of Alabama or 
Senator RUSSELL, of Georgia? 

The New York Herald Tribune, an equally 
belligerent opponent of the Southerner, had 
this to say in a July 11 editorial: “True 
equality doesn't lie in mathematical formu- 
las, in the careful maintenance of a nice bal- 
ance, or in a reverse racism that seeks to 
boost the Negro through preferential hiring 
or arbitrary advancement. Spoken like a 
true southern conservative, which hereto- 
fore the Herald-Tribune has ridiculed. 

What concerns the New York Times and 
the New York Herald Tribune ls that the 
Negro in New York City has become dis- 
satisfied with his way of life. So, suddenly, 
the editorial columns of the Times and the 
Herald Tribune are beginning to warn 
against Negroes pushing too hard and too 
fast. It is satisfactory to the Times and to 
the Herald Tribune if the Negroes want to 
push hard and fast in the South. But it is 
inappropriate, so the New York newspapers 
feel, for Negroes to take similar action in 
New York City. 

Any southerner who heretofore has in- 
sisted that the practicality of the racial prob- 
lem must be taken into account has found 
himself classed as one who fayors unjust dis- 
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crimination, But since the Times and the 
Herald Tribune are beginning to feel the 
heat of the practicalities, those great apostles 
of liberalism are beginning to talk like 
Southern segregationists. 

We can't truthfully say that our heart 
bleeds for our New York editorial colleagues. 
In fact, they have provided us with our 
chuckle for the day. 


The 100th Birthday Anniversary 
of Henry Ford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
was the 100th birthday anniversary of 
Henry Ford—a name known by all in 
these United States. Last night it was 
my pleasure to attend a dinner in honor 
of this event in my district. Mr. Ford’s 
birthday anniversary only missed by a 
few days the 50th anniversary of the 
Ford Motor Co.’s establishment of the 
Louisville assembly plant. 

The address given last evening by Mr. 
Charles H. Patterson, executive vice 
president of Ford helps to again point 
out the accomplishments that can come 
in this country so long as we maintain 
a free economy and are willing to put 
forth a maximum effort for ourselves 
rather than rely on the Government for 
our existence, While we all know that 
Mr. Ford and the Ford family profited 
much from his achievements let us all 
remember that the American people and 
the American economy reaped a profit 
many thousands times greater than that 
reaped by the Ford family, 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to have Ford 
Motor Co. in the Third District of Ken- 
tucky. My people are proud of this com- 
pany and its 50 year record in Louisville. 
To the average American I am happy to 
say there is a Ford in your future—and 
to my bureaucratic friends who look for- 
ward to a limousine in their future, I 
would like to suggest that Ford can sup- 
ply these too. ; 

Mr. Speaker, in tribute to this creat 
American company on this great accom- 
plishment in their history, I would like 
to give the Members of this body the 
benefit of Mr. Patterson’s remarks of last 
evening: 

Tire 100rn BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY OF HENRY 
Forp 

(Following is the text of remarks by 
Charles H. Patterson, executive vice presi- 
dent, Ford Motor Co., at the 50th anniversary 
dinner of Ford Motor Co. in Kentucky, Sher- 
aton Hotel, Loulsyille, Ky., on Tuesday, July 
30, 1963.) 

On behalf of Ford Motor Co., I want to 
thank you for joining us tonight to celebrate 
our 50th year of assembling automobiles in 
Louisville. It is good to know that we have 
made so many lasting freinds, and I assure 
you that Ford Motor Co. is proud indced to 
be a part of Louisville and Kentucky. 

Our relationship with Kentucky has been 
so mutually rewarding that we felt it would 
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be especially appropriate to observe this 
golden anniversary on the centennial birth- 
date of the man who brought us together— 
Mr. Henry Ford. who was born 100 years ago 
thia day on a farm near Detroit. 

When Ford Motor Co. was formed in 1903, 
there was little to indicate that Ford and 
Louisville would ever mean much to each 
other. In the first place, there was consid- 
erable doubt as to whether the company 
would ever menn much to Detroit—at one 
point in that first year there was only $223 
of company funds left in the bank, and 
many an astute business mind was uncon- 
vinced that there was much of a future for 
eyen a successful automobile company. 

In the second place, the bluegrass coun- 
try. with Its tradition and appreciation of 
fine horses, was not the most promising mar- 
ket for the horseless carriage. That Mr. 
Ford's Model T could win acceptance in Ken- 
tucky shows what a remarkable machine it 
really was. t 

To illustrate the sort of sales resistance it 
had to overcome, there was a gentleman 
over in Paducah who proposed an unusual 
and exacting test of the Model T's power and 
maneuyerability. He told a persistent sales- 
mah that he would become an automobile 
owner on the day that one of those con- 
traptions could be driven through the coun- 
ty courthouse. Not to the courthouse, mind 
you—but through the courthouse. 

What arrangements our dauntless salesman 
made with the county authorities we don't 
know, but with more or less nonchalance 
he cranked up his model T and drove up two 
Lights of stone stairs, the court- 
house front door, down the halls, out the 
rear door, and down the baok stairs. 

A man of his word like afl Kentuckians, 
our Paducah skeptic bought the car, and 
paid cash at that—all $780 worth. 

With that kind of total performance, the 
Ford car soon won its way into Kentucky 
in sufficient quantity to Justify the establish- 
ment of a sales and service plant on South 
Third Street where the Summers-Hermann 
Ford dealership now stands. 

I am afraid this modest operation did not 
attract widespread notice in 1913, After all, 
that was the year that Donerall, with Roscoe 
Goose up, paid $184.90 in winning the derby. 

But up in Highland Park, Mich., another 
event was taking place which would mean 
a great deal to Louisyille—to the whole 
industrial economy, for that matter. Henry 
ok was developing the moving assembly 

e. 

The little sales and service plant on Third 
Street, where knocked-down mode! T’s were 
put back together by a few mechanics, was 
a far cry from what was going on in High- 
land Park. But Henry Ford was now locat- 
ing full-scale assembly plants around the 
country in what appeared to be the key 
ureus, and one of these locations wns Louis- 
Ville. It was a happy cholce, for our Louls- 
ville operations have never censed expanding. 

In late 1914, construction was begun at 
Third and Eastern Parkway on the four-story 
brick building which now belongs to the 
University of Louisville. On January 2, 
1916, the first model T's rolled off the new 
assembly line and by the end of that first 
month production totaled 700 automobiles, 
uasembly by an average of 53 employees. 

Small this plant may have been by later 
stundards but, with the addition of an an- 
hex, by 1924 it was turning out more than 
50,000 model T’s a year and 6,000 of those 
Powerful model T trucks besides. 

But the time had come to think in bigger 
terms, and in February 1925, assembly oper- 
tions were moved to South Western Park- 
Way, where Ford had built the largest plant 
Under one roof then in the South. From 
here poured out cars and trucks for nearly 
& generation. But after 30 years—in 1955— 
it was succeeded by the present facility on 
Grade Lane which, with recent expansions, 
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now totals nearly 2 million square feet, one 
of the largest of Ford's 16 assembly plants. 

All told, in these 50 years more than 244 
million Ford cars and trucks have been 
assembled here in Louisville. We presently 
employ about 3,000 persons with an annual 
payroll of $23 million, and purchase more 
than $2 million worth of materials and sup- 
plies from Kentucky businessmen each year. 
Additionally, Ford-owned properties In Pike 
County mine and ship a million tons of cok- 
ing coal a year to our Rouge plant in Dear- 
born, and upwards of another million tons 
of coal ls mined annually from holdings in 
Clay and Leslie Counties. 

Such figures, and the record of continu- 
ing expansion which they embody, tell more 
eloquently than any words of mine why 
Ford Motor Co, is happy that Henry Ford 
decided to make Louisville a key part of our 
operations. Those figures show that we have 
found this a mightly fine place to do busi- 
ness and that we have a great confidence in 
the future of this area. 

In this yearlong series of centennial events 
being held in commemoration of Mr. Ford’s 
birth, we have been deeply impressed by the 
widespread interest that has been demon- 
strated. The 16 years since his passing seem 
to haye sharpened the public’s memory of 
this unusual man. 

He has been called a man of many para- 
doxes, and perhaps the greatest paradox of 
all was that this farm boy who became one 
of the richest men in the world was the hero 
of the so-called common man. 

Why? Because for all his wealth, his revo- 
lutionary concepts and his particular kind 
of genius, he still remained a common man 
himself. He was never a rich industrialist 
so much as a very rich farm boy. 

He made it plain that his success was 
founded on serying the ordinary people who 
made his cars and bought them. He looked 
upon his busines as a social experiment and 
never got over his amazement at the way 
the money came rolling in. 

I mentioned his particular kind of genius, 
but few people have been able to agree just 
what sort of genius he was. He did not in- 
vent the automobile and did not really dis- 
play any real inventive genius, He was a 
master méchanic but not what we would 
call a mechanical genius. He wasn't inter- 
ested enough in money to be a financial ge- 
nius, Perhaps he had a measure of produc- 
tion genius, but that is a hard term to 
define. 

The historian, Allan Nevins, perhaps de- 
scribed Henry Ford’s genius best when he 
wrote: “A special kind of genius lies in see- 
ing what everybody else admits to be ob- 
vious—after the exceptional mind thinks of 
it; and Ford had that genius.” 

This was the genius who conceived an 
automoblle that the farmer and working 
man, a5 well as the wealthy, could afford. 
This was the genius who saw how to put to- 
gether the production techniques that re- 
sulted in a fully integrated assembly line so 
the car could be sold at a cheaper price to 
a broader market. This was the genius 
who stunned the world—and alarmed a 
part of it—by announcing the $5-day as a 
result of the increased production efficiency. 

This was the genius, in short, who forged 
the link between profits and service to both 
customers and employees, and dramatized 
better than anyone before or since how far- 
sighted free enterprise can change the world. 

Tonight, as we celebrate the 100th anniver- 
sary of his birth and the 60th anniversary in 
Louisville of the company he founded, I 
Want to assure you that Ford Motor Co. is 
still dedicated to making that free enterprise 
System work to the best advantage of us all. 
We are determined to do all we can to con- 
tribute to the growth of Kentucky, and we 


‘mow enter our second 50 years here looking 


forward eagerly to a continuation of your 
warm friendship and cooperation. 
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Local Governments Are Also Adversely 
Affected by Sudden Termination of 
the Bracero Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, for the 
first time the Salinas, Calif., City Council, 
in my district, has petitioned the Fed- 
eral Government. The situation moti- 
vating this unprecedented council action 
is the threatened sudden termination of 
the bracero program for supplying sup- 
plemental labor to harvest highly perish- 
able crops. 

So that my colleagues may share with 
these councilmen a better, more inti- 
mate view of the havoc and disaster 
which would occur in California if the 
bracero program were suddenly termi- 
nated, I quote pertinent portions of their 
resolution: 

Whereas the city of Salinas has for many 
years been the hub of a vast farming district 
and the prosperity and well-being of its cit- 
izens has been directly dependent upon ag- 
ricultural and allied activities, the City 
Council of Salinas has been viewing with in- 
creasing concern the impending impact upon 
this community of the recent action of 
Congress in bringing to an abrupt termina- 
tion the suplemental labor program made 
possible by Public Law 78. Faced with pros- 
pect of loss of workers needed to harvest 
essential crops, those responsible for plan- 
ning next year’s crop programs have of ne- 
cessity been obliged to approach their tasks 
with a strictly limited outlook before risk- 
ing the great investment of men, machines, 
and capital required to carry out crop pro- 
grams as in past years. The uncertainty 
of the labor outlook has already touched 
every segment of our agricultural community 
in terms of crop planning, acquisition of 
farmlands and requisitioning of accessorial 
services and supplies. Farmowners, grow- 
ers, shippers, fertilizer companies, seed sup- 


n 

carriers, and lending institu- 
tions, and the general business community 
are all affected. Not only management but 
workers as well are greatly concerned for it 
is obvious that restricted agricultural pro- 
duction will be accompanied by a limita- 
tion in the number of required jobs. Nor 
would the impact of such restricted produc- 
tion be confined to our community. The 
Nation as a whole would suffer because it is 
upon this producing area that the Nation 
is dependent for a large part of the great 
variety of vegetable crops which are sought 
after dally by housewives in every part of 
the Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the City Council of the City 


-of Salinas, Calif., in meeting assembled, does 


hereby petition the Congress of the United 
States to take prompt and timely action to 
avert such harmful consequences to the cit- 
izens of our community as well as to the 
Nation as a whole by making suitable pro- 
vision for a continuation of the supplemen- 
tal labor program until such time as an 
orderly adjustment to any new changes can 
be accomplished; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be communicated to the President of the 
United States of America, the Governor of 
the State of California, the resentative 
in Congress from this district, the California 
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congressional delegation, the clerks of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, the 
Secretary of Labor, and others in adminis- 
trative positions of responsibility in this 
matter. 


Is Stalemate Our Goal? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Cincinnati Enquirer of July 21, 
1963: 


Is STALEMATE OUR GOAL? 


The free world could breathe considerably 
more easily if it could believe that economy 
or something similarly prosaic was the real 
factor behind the closing of 28 of the 68 
distant early warning stations that span 
across the northern reaches of North 
America, 

The DEW line installations were originally 
built, at enormous cost, to provide the United 
States and Canada with the earliest possible 
warning of an enemy alr attack. Despite 
the closing of 40 percent of the DEW line's 
radar installations, North America, we are 
told, will still have acceptable warning 
Tacilities. 

We hope so. 

We hope also that the curtailment of this 
aspect of our total defense posture is un- 
related to many other recent developments 
in the field of national defense. 

We refer, for example, to the decision not 
to push forward with the development of an 
antimissile missile, which could protect 
American cities from a Soviet missile assault, 

We refer also to the decision to scrap the 
Skybolt missile system and to the decision 
not to develop the RS-70. 

We refer, in brief, to all of the steps that, 
taken together, convince more than a few 
competent observers that the Kennedy ad- 
ministration ls embarked upon a systematic 
program of disarmament through nondevel- 
opment and nonimproyement. 

WE CAN ALSO DISARM BY DOING NOTHING 


The word “disarmament” portrays to most 
of us one standard image. We think in terms 
of warships being scuttied, of warplanes be- 
ing dismantled, of ammunition being poured 
into the sea, of servicemen being demobilized 
and sent home. 

This is the traditional concept of disarma- 
ment. 

We forget, though, that in today's rapidly 
changing world substantially the same re- 
sults can be achieved by falling to press for- 
ward with the development of new weapons 
systems and falling to improve existing weap- 
ons systems. 

If such a program actually exists, its root 
could very well be the conviction that we 
and the Russians have either arrived at a 
“balance of terror” or that we should seek 
to arrive at one. When we establish equality 
as the goal of our defense policy, we abandon 
any hope of military superiority. We think, 
in fact, of superiority as some kind of illu- 
sion that can never be. And we strive in- 
stead to arrive at a point of rough military 
equality with our enemies. In so doing, we 
imagine, we eliminate the possibility of war: 
No nation will risk war when its adversary 
possesses equal military strength. 

This is what Walter Lippmann referred to 
when he wrote on this page several weeks 
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ago: The notion that either of the two rival 
nuclear powers can bury the other has be- 
come nonsensical * * *, In the age of nu- 
clear parity, there is no alternative to co- 
existence.” 

AMERICA’S WEAPONS ARE NONPROVOCATIVE 

Mr. Lippmann uttered these words in 
praise of President Kennedy's June 10 speech 
at American University—a speech that very 
possibly marked a turning point in Ameri- 
ca’s approach to the cold war. 

For in the course in his remarks, the Pres- 
ident spoke of America’s weapons as “non- 
provocative, carefully controlled, designed to 
deter, and capable of selective use.“ 

He spoke as a man seeking desperately to 
allay fears—not the fears of the American 
people, but the fears of the men in the 
Kremlin. These are men, the President also 
said on June 10, who “have a mutually deep 
interest in a Just and genuine peace.” 

The tone of the American University ad- 
dress suggested that Mr. Kennedy has swal- 
lowed the notion that the cold war is, after 
all, the handiwork of the free world as 
much as it is the handiwork of the Com- 
munist world. (“We are both caught up in a 
vicious and dangerous cycle in which sus- 
picion on one side breeds suspicion on the 
other, and new weapons “beget counter- 
weapons.’’) 

Hence, the President seems to believe, the 
primary purpose of the West must be to 
convince the Russians of our peaceful de- 
signs. All of which sounds strikingly like 
President Roosevelt's conviction that he had 
somehow to win Stalin's trust and confidence 
at Yalta. In so doing, of course, Mr. Roose- 
velt bartered away the freedom of millions 
of human souls and afforded the Communist 
world a series of triumphs whose conse- 
quences will continue to cast long and omi- 
nous shadows upon the world for many years 
to come. 

The only logical conclusion is that Mr. 
Kennedy is now convinced that neither we 
nor the Russians can do anything construc- 
tive to advance the cause of peace; We are 


caught up in a web spun by fate. We are 


engaged in a struggle we cannot hope to win. 
The only conceivable victory in such a strug- 
gle is a victory we must share with the Rus- 
sians, for it will be a victory of men over 
circumstance. 

As Walt W. Rostow, the chairman of Mr. 
Kennedys State Department Policy Plan- 
ning Council, puts it, “It is sometimes asked 
if our policy is a no-win policy. Our an- 
swer is this—we do not expect this planet 
to be forever split between a Communist bloc 
and a free world. We expect this planet to 
organize itself in time on the principles of 
voluntary cooperation among independent 
Nation-States dedicated to human free- 
dom. * * * It will not be a victory of the 
United States over Russia. It will be a vic- 
tory of men and Nations over forces that 
wish to entrap and to exploit their revolu- 
tionary aspirations.” 

This, it seems, is where American policy 
stands today. Victory in the nuclear age is 
simply impossible, so the administration 
seems to believe. Americans must hope, as 
Mr. Rostow sees it, that the Russians will 
awaken someday to the conviction that “the 
only logical course is to make a common 
cause with the United States to establish 
a minimum framework of order.” 

This, we fear, could well be what the in- 
action on the defense front is all about. 
This could explain why. the United States 
has scarcely embarked upon any new weap- 
ons pi since the Kennedy administra- 


tion took office and since Mr. Rostow took up 


his duties as the State Department's prin- 
cipal policy adviser. 

It is a course that neither Congress nor 
the American people have chosen; but it is 
a course they can do little or nothing to alter. 


July 31 


Eleventh Anniversary of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to express thanks to the Members 
of the House and Senate who spoke in 
the respective Chambers, or elsewhere, 
in commemorating the 11th anniversary 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

I regret most exceedingly that the 
extreme demands on my time because of 
pressing legislative work on July 25, 
prevented me from appearing in this 
Chamber to invite you personally to join 
— observing the Commonwealth’s birth- 

ay. 

As you may know, on the occasion of 
the 11th anniversary of the founding of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Sen- 
ator J. W. FULBRIGHT spoke to the people 
of Puerto Rico, in San Juan, as the per- 
sonal representative of the President of 
the United States and as an old friend 
returning to Puerto Rico to join in an- 
niversary festivities. The people of 
Puerto Rico felt. deeply honored by the 
visit of the distinguished Senator on 
this very important occasion. 

I am sure that my distinguished col- 
leagues will find in Senator FULBRIGHT’S 
speech, which I include here, genuine 
appreciation of Puerto Rico's progress on 
many fronts and of Puerto Rico’s inspira- 
tion to the inter-American community: 
TEXT OF AN ADDRESS DELIVERED JULY 25 BY 

Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT IN San JUAN, 

P.R., MARKING THE 11TH ANNIVERSARY OF 

THE RATIFICATION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 

THE COMMONWEALTH 


Governor Mufioz-Marin and distinguished 
guests, it Is a great honor to represent the 
President of the United States on this mem- 
orable occasion and to bring to your Goyer- 
nor and the Puerto Rican people his cordial 
greetings and best wishes. It also gives me 
great personal satisfaction to return as an 
old friend who deeply admires the outstand- 
ing record which Puerto Rico has made as a 
progressive, forward-looking community of 
fellow citizens engaged in the vital task of 
making democracy work in this part of the 
world, 

Eleven years ago the constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico was pro- 
claimed. The constitution was conceived 
by Puerto Rican minds and drafted by Puer- 
to Rican hands. It expressed noble inten- 
tions and great ideals. It deyised one of the 
most enlightened systems of representative 
democracy in this hemisphere, looking for- 
ward to a period of social and economic 
achievement within an institutional frame- 
work deeply responsive to the people's will. 
It proudly inserted in its preamble its “loy- 
alty to the value of the human being re- 
gardless of social position, racial differences, 
and economic interests; and the hope for a 
better world based on these principles.” 

In the past 11 years Puerto Rico has 
matched the inspired words of its Constitu- 
tion with Inspired deeds. It has shown that 
democratic ideals can be translated into 
great achievements by resolut® and Imaginas- 
tive effort, by hard work and a dedication to 
self-help. The record is here for all to see. 


1963 


It is a sober, dramatic, unassailable record 
which should give renewed hope and confi- 
dence to the people of this Island as they 
prepare for the tasks ahead. 

In many fields Puerto Rico has become the 
model and pioneer for the Western Hemi- 
sphere. When the American Republics met 
at Punta del Este, Uruguay, in the summer 
of 1961, the task they undertook was nothing 
less than the charting of a new course for 
the people of the new hemisphere. In the 
words of the “Declaration to the Peoples of 
Amorica,”" which was there adopted, the Al- 
lance for Progress was to be founded “on 
the basic principle that free men working 
through the institution of representative 
democracy can best satisfy man’s aspira- 
tions, including those for work, home and 
land, health, and schools.“ The Declaration 
added, no system can guarantee true prog- 
ress unless it affirms the dignity of the in- 
dividual which is the foundation of our 
civilization.” 

This Declaration, as well as the Charter of 
Punta del Este, summarized the aspirations 
of the peoples of Latin America for a better 
life and a better world. The documents 
framed at Punta del Este envisaged a peace- 
ful, democratic revolution based on self- 
help measures and free external assistance, 
To these objectives the United States has 
pledged its wholehearted support. 

It is altogether fitting and proper on the 
occasion of this community celebration to 
point out how Puerto Rico, by its own self- 
help measures, by its wise and imaginative 
use of all available resources—including its 
trade relationship with the mainland United 
States—has actually pioneered in many of 
the areas of social and economic develop- 
ment to which the Alliance for Progress is 
dedicated. 

The Charter of Punta del Este looks for- 
ward to a rate of economic growth in Latin 
America of not less than 2.5 percent per 
capita per year. Puerto Rico has achieved a 
current growth rate of nearly 5 percent per 
capita per year—one of the highest in the 
Western World, This increase in productiv- 
ity has been accompanied by a substantial 
effort to make available the benefits of 
economic progress to all the citizens of 
the Commonwealth. This, of course, is 
one of the basic objectives of the Char- 
ter of Punta del Este. The growth of 
purchasing power and economic well-being 
among all sectors of the population of the 
Island has been achieved through farsighted 
legislative and executive action and through 
the growth of enlightened labor-manage- 
ment relations. Puerto Rico ranks only after 
Great Britain, Canada, and the mainiand 
United States in the percentage of national 
income that goes to wage earners in the form 
of salaries and services. The progress of the 
Commonwealth is truly a striking example 
of democratic achievement, 

The reform that Puerto Rico undertook of 
its tax laws, its efforts to avoid tax evasion 
and to provide the basis for an efficient pub- 
lic administration, committed to honest gov- 
ernment and the general welfare, are other 
signal landmarks in the Commonwealth’s 
success, These achievements, far more than 
noble words and intentions, are a living in- 
spiration for other countries now struggling 
to modernize their political and economic 
institutions, 

At Punta del Este the Latin American re- 
publics committed themselves to national de- 
velopment programs based on self-help and 
the choice of basic priorities for the promo- 
tion of human and material progress, This 
is one of the fields in which Puerto Rico has 
been a pioneer for the Americas. Economic 
Planning in Puerto Rico has involved both 
Government action and effectiye private par- 
ticipation. It has been democratic planning 
at its best, conducted largely on the munic- 
ipal and local level, It has generated a sense 
of common purpose in the community effort, 
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a sense of confidence and hope for the fu- 
ture. It has created a generation of plan- 
ners, many of whom are now lending their 
experience and techniques to other govern- 
ments as well as to international institu- 
tions. 

A land of meager natural resources with 
neither coal nor oil, with no important min- 
eral. deposits and with limited forest pre- 
serves, Puerto Rico has demonstrated that 
human resources and dignity can overcome 
the obstacles of nature. Largely through ju- 
dicious fiscal and trade relationships with 
the continental United States, the Common- 
wealth has created a favorable industrial 
climate and achieved an amazing expansion 
in its manufacturing activities. The basic 
source of these accomplishments is the ini- 
tiative and vision of the people of Puerto 
Rico. The creative, enterprising spirit of 
the present generation of Puerto Ricans has 
produced in a single decade of effort one of 
the world's most successful development pro- 
grams. The Puerto Rican story is uniquely 
one of the triumphs of human resources over 
natural obstacles. 

As in other fields, Puerto Rico has become 
a model for all Latin America in dealing with 
the difficult problems of land reform. Puerto 
Rico has left far behind its heritage of a 
one-crop economy and has moved ahead with 
its own agrarian reform. Agriculture has 
been greatly diversified, as exemplified by 
the striking growth of the poultry and live- 
stock industries during the last decade and 
the considerable expansion of the production 
of fruits and vegetables for the domestic 
market. The resettlement of 73,000 families 
on their own plots, with essential commu- 
nity service available, is a striking illustration 
of the Commonwealth’s concern for the wel- 
fare of the campesino and his family. And 
this has been achieved in the best democratic 
manner with neither social upheaval nor loss 
of productivity. 

At Punta del Este, the inter-American 
community wisely stressed the improvement 
of human resources and the widening of 
educational and cultural opportunities as a 
key priority target of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. Investment in education was rightly 
considered to be a preeminent factor in na- 
tional development. 

Of all the achievements of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, none is more impres- 
sive, or more encouraging, than its progress 
in the field of education. The Puerto Rican 
people have clearly understood that the 
acquisition of knowledge and skills is the 
indispensable prerequisite to economic im- 
provement and spiritual fulfillment. The 
wiping out of illiteracy and the availability 
of primary education for all children of 
school age—two basic targets of the Charter 
of Punta del Este—are close to being accom- 
plished realities on this island. Progress in 
higher education has made Puerto Rico a 
center of learning for the entire Caribbean 
area. 

Nor has education been limited to the 
schoolroom: vocational training has been 
extended to the community and put to work 
as a basic factor in community develop- 
ment. In its emphasis on vocational train- 
ing—which is probably the most neglected 
field of education in the United States— 
Puerto Rico is setting a valuable example, 
not only for Latin America, but for the 
continental United States as well. This 
pioneering spirit in so many fields has turned 
Puerto Rico into a laboratory of social ex- 
periment and creativity. Both in symbol and 
in substance, this island is an eminently 
suitable training ground for the young men 
and women of the Peace Corps. On this 
island the Peace Corps trainee is able to see 
the benefits and the promise of self help as 
living, growing realities. = 

As Governor Mufioz-Marin pointed out a 
few years ago, There has been nothing auto- 
matic about Puerto Rico's progress to date. 
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Only hard, uphill work has brought it 
about.“ The success of the Puerto Rican’ 


people in their hard, uphill effort has com- 
manded the respect of their fellow citizens 
in the United States and of the entire free 
world. On this occasion of its 11th anniver- 
sary, the Commonwealth is entitled to take 
great pride in its achievements and in its 
prospects. When one contemplates the 
poverty, the illiteracy, the social injustice 
and the political instability which affilct so 
much of the world today, it is natural to 
wonder why, in contrast to the world about 
her, Puerto Rico has been so successful. 


After 20 years of political experience, it is 
my conviction that one of the indispensable 
and most significant ingredients of your suc- 
cess is the discriminating judgment which 
you have repeatedly shown in the selection 
of your chief executive, the Governor. As 
free citizens of this Commonwealth, you have 
exercised the power of the franchise respon- 
sibly and intelligently, for which you are 
to be commended most highly. 

It is my privilege today to convey to the 
Puerto Rican people the admiration and 
regard of all Americans for their progress 
toward the goal defined by Gov. Muñoz- 
Marin as a society based on the “maximum 
respect for that minimum minority which is 
the individual." “ 


1Luis Mufoz-Marin. Puerto Rico Does 
Not Want To Be a State,” New York Times 
magazine, Aug. 16, 1959. 

*Godkin Lecture, Harvard University, 
Apr. 28, 1959. 


What Price Integration? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
News and Courier of Charleston, S. C., 
carried in its July 14, 1963, issue an 
article which was written by a non- 
southerner on the subject of integra- 
tion of the races. This article has been 
called to my attention by a number of 
persons who feel it should be made 
available to the Members of the Con- 
gress, especially in view of consideration 
which is presently being given to the 
President's proposed civil rights legisla- 
tion. The article is entitled “What Price 
Integration? A Northerner Speaks 
Frankly About the Upheaval in Ameri- 
can Custom,” and is written by Mr. 
David Warren Ryder. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

War Prick INTEGRATION?—A NORTHERNER 

SPEAKS FRANKLY ABOUT THE UPHEAVAL IN 

AMERICAN CUSTOM 


(About the author: David Warren Ryder, 
author of the accompanying article, is a 
native of California who, for the past 10 
years, has specialized in the field of business 
history, writing histories of several old Cali- 
fornia business institutions. Prior to this 
work, he was active in the busi- 
ness, advertising and public relations, His 
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writings have appeared in the North Amer- 
ican Review, Collier's, American Mercury, the 
Saturday Evening Post, Reader’s Digest, and 
many other leading periodicals. His latest 
book, recently published, is a biography of 
William H. Crocker, one of the West's out- 
standing business, financial, and civic lead- 

ers, Mr. Ryder, who wrote the accompany- 
ing article exclusively for the News & Courier, 
has made several trips throughout the South, 
most recently last fall, when he visited every 
southern State except Arkansas.) 

(By David Warren Ryder) 


For the sake of any who may read what 
follows, I wish to say in advance that it 
makes no claim to originality, The views 
here put forward are a composite of the 
views of the many informed, thoughtful 
men and women—northerners, all of them— 
with whom I have discussed the matter in 
question at length—lawyers, doctors, clergy- 
men, professors, teachers, writers, painters, 
businessmen, labor leaders, office workers— 
in fact, men and women from almost every 
calling and walk of life. 

That more of them have not put these 
views in writing, or otherwise committed 
them to the public, reflects the degree to 
which a powerful, well-organized and com- 
pletely unrestrained minority has succeeded, 
during the last few years, in coercing the 
unorganized majority—as well as a segment 
of the press into silence. 

I am constrained also to say in advance 
that I am a northerner who, throughout the, 
last 50 years, has had many contacts with 
individual American Negroes, all of which 
have been agreeable in every respect. To this 
it may be well to add that all four of my 
grandparents were ardent abolitionists; that 
two were soldiers in the Union Army, and 
that one was active in aiding the operations 
of the “underground railroad.” 

Thus both inheritance and experience have 
operated to engender in me the friendliest of 
feeling for the American Negro. I say these 
things in advance, so that no statement made 
herein may be properly suspected of accruing 
of any hostility to the Negro, or even dislike 
of him. 

Goethe, in one of his “Conversations with 
Eckermann,” declared that while it might be 
permissible to equivocate or dissemble con- 
cerning trivialities, important matters de- 
manded complete honesty and frankness in 
their discussion, 4 

Honoring that injunction, let us begin this 
discussion of integration, which certainly 
qualifies as an important matter in America 
today, by honestly and frankly stating that: 

1. Despite Supreme Court ukases, and all 
that has been done thereunder, we do not 
have genuine integration of Negroes and 
whites in large areas of this country today— 
in the public schools or elsewhere; and 

2. We are paying—and will continue to 
pay—sa devastatingly high price for the 
pseudointegration that has been set up as a 
sop in its name. 

Can any honest person, looking around the 
Nation today, dispute the accuracy of the 
first statement? Confronting the full mean- 
ing of the word, will anyone of sound mind 
seriously contend that the putting of a 
handful of Negroes into white schools by 
force, constitute integration in any honest 
sense? Can even the Supreme Court se- 
riously maintain that a school in which there 
is a policeman or his equivalent standing 
guard to prevent white children assaulting 
blacks, or vice versa; and in which the psy- 
chological climate is constantly charged with 
hostility, is really integrated? Or is a suit- 
able place for any child—Negro or white— 
to acquire education? 

No, this is not integration: and no amount 
of saying so—even when that “saying so” is 
by august governmental agencies or person- 
ages—can make it so. However, the inces- 
sant “saying so"—and otherwise pretending 
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so—by those in positions of political power 
and leadership can do this: 

It can deceive a large segment of the citi- 
zenry into accepting the false for the true; 
the disastrous consequences of which need 
no elaboration. We vehemently denounced 
Hitler when, as a part of Nazi “weaponry,” 
he murdered truth and iterated and reiter- 
ated the Big Lie. Are we now to embrace and 
applaud the very same evil we so lately de- 
cried? 

Why do those at the head of the Federal 
Government, as well as the integration lead- 
ers, pretend that we have integration when 
the facts so belie this? 

For Government officials it is difficult to 
find any answer compatible with statesman- 
ship and right reason; but apparently they 
hope by so doing to (1) garner the Negro 
vote for their political party; and (2) save 
face for the Supreme Court, which, having 
eagerly and gleefully grabbed a bear by the 
tail, now may desire something to help it 
“let go.“ 

It seems almost incredible, but apparently 
it was possible for the Supreme Court to 
have been so far removed from reality as to 
believe that it had only to speak, and cus- 
toms, conventions, attitudes, and accommo- 
dations which had been generations in build- 
ing would vanish as snowflakes before the 
summer's sun. When they did not, it ap- 
parently was quite surprising and discon- 
certing to the Court. 

Why do we not have integration today in 
large sections of the Nation? Why, despite 
the Supreme Court's decision, and all of the 
hullaballoo there has been for it, has integra- 
tion made such little headway in the 9 years 
since the Court attempted to legislate it. 

The answer is simple—because most of the 
people the whole country over do not believe 
it is desirable and hence do not want it. 
We found with Prohibition how difficult to 
the point of impossibility it was to force 
something down unwilling péople’s throats. 
Now we are trying to do the self-same thing 
again; and with equal ineffectiveness, 

Neither as a statute of sovereign States nor 
as a part of the Federal Constitution could 
Prohibition be enforced. Why? Essentially 
because, in attempting to do summarily by 
force majeure what could be done, if at all, 
only through education, it went solidly 
against the grain of human nature and was 
anathema to the vast majority of the Amerl- 
can people. They would not countenance it, 
either as a moral principle or as a practical 
instrumentality for the regulation of human 
conduct; hence would not obey it. The 
whole miserable failure of Prohibition was as 
simple—and as profound—as that. 

We should thus have learned the lesson 
that although an enactment of Congress or a 
State legislature, upheld by the Supreme 
Court may be called a law— the law of the 
land,” if you please—from a practical stand- 
point it is not one unless and until it has 
the sanction of the overwhelming majority 
of those to whom it applies. Unless it has 
that sanction it will not be respected; unless 
it is respected, it cannot be enforced, and un- 
leas it can be enforced, it is not from a prac- 
tical standpoint, a law but only congeries of 
empty words, 

By the same token, integration cannot be 
established throughout this country—no 
matter what the Supreme Court, the Presi- 
dent, and the pontifical New York Times say 
to the contrary—by Judicial fiat. 

To be sure, at the cost of millions of dol- 
lars of taxpayers’ money and of ugly wounds 
which will never heal, the U.S. Army—and 
little less than an army of U.S. marshals— 
invaded Oxford, Miss., and, through brute 
force and intimidation, deposited the physi- 
cal body of one James H. Meredith within 
the halls and lecture rooms of the University 
of Mississippi, to the end that James Mere- 
dith became in his own words, the most seg- 
regated man in America.” But can any 
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intelligent and reasonable person view this 
as anything but a horrible caricature of real 
integration? 

Indeed, any sane, intelligent person who 
contemplates this malodorous affair cannot 
escape realizing that the employment of 
thousands of armed soldiers to put one Ne- 
gro at bayonet's point into a white univer- 
sity was not the result of sincere desire to 
achieve real integration; but, rather, pro- 
ceedéd entirely out of the belief that this was 
good politics at the time; that it would as- 
sure the Negro vote being cast at the 
impending election for the party in power. 

Once asked by newspaper reporters If we 
ever would have fascism in this country, the 
late Huey Long is said to have instantly 
replied: “Of course; but we'll call it democ- 
racy.” The Kingfish knew with what little 
compunction high-placed Americans engage 
in hypocritical euphemism when it suits 
their purpose. He also knew how easy it is 
to gain public acceptance of evil when, well- 
purified by hypocrisy, it comes wearing the 
mantle of good. 

Besides not bringing about integration, 
the forced mixing of Negroes and whites in 
public schools—or anywhere else—augments 
and intensifies whatever natural antipathy 
those of one race felt toward the other; and 
this applies to children and thelr elders 
allike. Human nature being what it is, this 
follows as the night the day; and every time 
force is employed in alleged aid of integra- 
tion, more barriers between the two races are 
erected. 

The advocates of race mixing repeatedly 
and vigorously assert that there is no proof 
that this would be injurious to the white 
race; in short, no proof that the black race 
is biologically inferior to the white. 

They are wrong. There is such proof, as 
anyone will find who honestly seeks it. ro 
be sure, it was all but buried under a mass 
of pseudoscientific flotsam and jetsam ema- 
nating from writers, who, in their zeal for 
egalitarianism, suppressed and tortured facts 
to make them serve their egalitarian ideol- 
ogy. But the proof still exists; unaffected 
by the avalanche of scientific foal that was 
dumped on it, in the effort to conceal it from 
view. 


From a purely practical standpoint, wheth-_ 


er or not there is scientific proof of the in- 
feriority of the black race does not alter 
the existing situation, For so long as un- 
told millions of white Americans believe their 
race is superior to the Negro, it is a fact that 
must be reckoned with. Regardless of the 
basis of this belief, there it is. 

In being unwilling to have my daughter 
Marry a Negro (or a Filipino, Hindu, or In- 
donesian, for that matter), my position 
might be considered to be scientifically un- 
sound and logically untenable, It might be 
held to transgress Magna Carta and the 
Declaration of Independence, and to violate 
all the dogmas of sweet democratic together- 
ness. No matter; it still would be my posi- 
tion, which I would resolutely maintain and 
defend regardless. 

The comparatively few people who really 
favor Negro-white race mixing speak pejora- 
tively of prejudice, scoffingly asserting that 
it is prejudice which actuates the vast num- 
ber of people who are actually opposed to 
integration. That may well be, for prejudice 
is the manifestation of deep-rooted feeling 
which, in turn, is the product of long racial 
experience. And to say nothing of the fact 


that life without prejudice is equally impos-. 


sibie and undesirable, that is why real in- 
tegration cannot summarily be. 

The fact that millions of nonsouthern 
Americans do not cry out against integra- 
tion means not that they favor it; it means 
only that for one reason or another they are 
afraid to announce their dissent. Their 
silence is for self-protection. 

Although it is abundantly plain that the 
violent methods thus far pursued in the 
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abortive attempts to effect integration have 
deepened and intensified the opposition to 
it, violence still seems to be the order of the 
day with its proponents. The professional 
integrationists and their governmental allies 
appear to believe that if some violence will 
not do the trick, more and more violence 
will. 

There seems to be not the first glimmer of 
realization on their part that this violence 
is not only seriously impeding the advance 
of any real integration, but militating 
against the deserving Negro severely. And 
violence apart, all of the noisy huckstering 
the professional integrationists engage in— 
all of their hullabalooing and breast beating 
in behalf of the Supreme Courts legislation— 
is slowly but surely arousing the ire and 
therefore the opposition of millions of 
Americans who have been more or less neu- 
tral up to date. 

It is doing this because much of it is so 
repugnant to truth, so offensive to good 
taste, so farfetched and absurd, 80 ob- 
viously unfair to the great mass of white 
citizenry, and so unrepresentative of millions 
of Negro men and women. Let me cite two 
examples. 

In San Francisco, last spring, students of 
one of the high schools wrote and produced 
a little musical based on Mark Twain's 
inimitable “Huckleberry Finn.” While it 
was in rehearsal word got out that a Negro 
boy was taking the part of Jim.“ Immedi- 
ately a great outcry arose. Officials of NAACP 
and CORE—and various others who make 
their livings out of being professional race- 
mixing agitators—made violent protest. 

What was the basis of their complaint? 
Simply that a Negro youth was cast to play 
the role of the Negro “Jim.” 

To the enduring credit of the school super- 
intendent he, like the principal, refused to 
be intimidated, and the play went on—to the 
delight of the students, including the Negro 
lad who played “Jim” and, according to all 
accounts, played him well. 

There were many reliable Indications that 
most of the San Francisco and bay area Ne- 
groes—including “Jim's” parents and 
friends—were displeased by what their so- 
called leaders did and said in their name; 
and they, therefore, were blameless for it. 
Nevertheless, the damage was done—to them 
and to the entire Negro population. 

Not daunted by silly fiasco, a few months 
later the Negro leaders were at it again. This 
time they breathed wrath and defiance be- 
cause an elementary San Francisco school 
was scheduled to open in the fall with about 
60-percent Negro and 40-percent white pup- 
ils. Since this reflected the racial complèx- 
ion of the district the school was to serve, 
what was there wrong about it? 

Well, according to the peculiar mental 
calibrations of CORE and NAACP officials, 
and other professional integrationists, if 
there are more Negroes than white in a 
school it is still not integrated. By some 
sore of outrensoning they came up with the 
contention that a school to be integrated, 
must have at least 51 percent whites. 

One thing noticeably common to virtually 
all integrationist leaders, and other profes- 
sionnl race-mixers, is their assumption that 
they are always 100 percent right about 
everything, and that what they choose to 
demand must be 100 percent granted, re- 
gardiess of how much the rights of others 
May suffer thereby. There must be inte- 
gEration—as they define integration—at once 
and at all costs; nothing else matters. 

In far too many cases this arrogant atti- 
tude, and the threats and demands to par- 
ents, have paid off; those upon whom the 
demands were made have capitulated—to 
avoid trouble, In this instance this did not 
happen. The school board simply announced, 
at the height of the furor, that if this was 
the way the professional integrationists were 
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going to play the game, alright; the school 
simply would not open at all. 

Genuine evolutionary integration has suf- 
fered immeasurably from remedies which are 
worse than the disease; remedies which, for 
the most part, are the handiwork of the po- 
litical liberals. These men not only have a 
positive mania for what they call equality, 
but commit endless mischief through their 
unwitting efforts to give it to all and sundry, 
everywhere. Intoxicated with their Utopian 
idealism, they do not realize that (1) no one, 
not even a liberal, can give anybody equal- 
ity; and (2) what they mean by equality is 
not the equality of Thomas Jefferson and 
the Declaration of Independence, but the 
egalitarianism of Saint-Just and the other 
chief inquisitors of the French Revolution. 

The equality of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence difers as much from the egalitar- 
ianism of the liberals as the Mona Lisa dif- 
fers from a pin-up girlie, or a Shakespearean 
sonnet from a ‘college yell. Under the 
equality of the Declaration of Independence, 
men are created with equal claim to those 
boons we have specified. Under the egali- 
tarlanism of the French Revolutionists and 
today’s ritualistic liberals, man's natural in- 
equality is to be set aside by law. Unequal 
men are to be made equal—that is, equa- 
lized—by governmenta) action which may 
take the form of brute force if necessary. 
Under this, everybody, regardless of indi- 
vidual merit or innate capacity, is golng to 
be equalized with everybody else—in income, 
opportunity, education, sex appeal, housing, 
food, clothing, personality and all else any 
liberal can conceive of. What God or 
nature cannot do, government will do— 
quickly. “All power hereafter resides in the 
laws,” said Saint-Just, “which take the place 
of God.” 4 

To those who are not lost in the mias- 
matic fog of liberalism, it will be unneces- 
sary to point out that equalizing the Negro 
by law cannot help—and must seriously 
hinder—him in the longrun. Saying that a 
purse made out of sow’s ears is silk—even 
though the saying of this is in the devious 
and involuted prose of a Supreme Court de- 
cision—can not give it the real attributes of 
silk; cannot make it silk. But saying so can 
do this: it can, through deceiving purse- 
buyers by false claims, ultimately ruin the 
purse market, 

By the same token, insisting that through 
being equalized by, for instance, having one 
of his race put at bayonet’s point into an 
all-white university, the Negro has attained 
real equality, cannot really ald or advance 
him; on the contrary must harm and retard 
him. For the chief long-range effect of such 
equalizing is to coerce the Negro into striy- 
ing to be what he is not. When he fails in 
this, and-fail in most instances he must, he 
is left “dangling” between two worlds—the 
old, familiar one which he has been induced 
to leave prematurely and which therefore 
will be difficult for him to re-enter; and the 
strange new world in which, legally equa- 
lized though he may be, he does not nat- 
urally fit, and is consequently 111 at ease and 
unhappy. 

In persuading the Negro to belſeve that, 
through being equalized by law, he is en- 
titled to something without having earned 
it, Government officials and integrationist 
leaders are betraying the Negro. In solicit- 
ing the Negro vote through attempts to ef- 
tectunte integration by force, those so doing 
are betraying the Republic. 

For the present we can expect to witness 
continued privileges to him; this because the 
liberal establishment now in power thus bids 
for his vote: meanwhile arguing to the pub- 
lic that these are his due to, compensate 
for the equality he was previously denied. 

That argument, however plausible sound- 
ing to the unthinking, is too specious, too 
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tenuous, too devoid of solid foundation, to 
gain more than ephemeral acceptance. Even 
now a great many thoughtful people are 
asking: “Do two wrongs make a right? [If it 
was wrong to discriminate against the Negro, 
is it less wrong to discriminate in his favor, 
and thus against the vast remainder of the 
population?“ 

It is abundantly evident that the current 
disposition of the average politician to fawn 
upon the Negro is not born of love but of 
fear; the fear that unless he joins in the 
noisy huckstering for “civil rights,“ he will 
lose the “Negro vote.” 

Those of us with long memories will recall 
that Prohibition, during most of its evil life, 
enjoyed the public support of most of the 
politicians. Here, again, it was fear that 
motivated them. With a few exceptions, 
they did not vote for Prohibition initially— 
or later vote for appropriations for its at- 
tempted enforcement because they believed 
in it.. On the contrary, they disbelieved in it, 
to the point of flagrantly violating it when 
occasion (and the state of their ulcers) per- 
mitted. They voted dry simply and solely 
because they were scared half to death that 
if they didn't, that old dragon, the Anti- 
Saloon League would get them. Believing 
the League to be as politically powerful and 
ferocious as it pretended to be, they voted its 
mandate out of fear that otherwise it would 
devour them. Only after Franklin Roosevelt, 
in his 1932 campaign, came out boldly for 
repeal and, instead of being instantly con- 
sumed by fire and brimstone, was elected 
President, did more than a scant few of the 
politicians wake up to the fact that (1) the 
League never had been anything like as 
powerful as it claimed to be; and (2) for 
several years past it had ben no more than 
an empty shell. Only then did they trip 
over one another’s feet in their mad rush 
to board the repeal bandwagon. 

The same thing is bound to happen with 
the politicians vis-a-viz the Negro vote, which 
they now so much fear. It will take a little 
time yet, but most of us now living will see 
the day when the politicos will discover that 
their fear of this ogre was as ill-founded and 
foolish as their precedessors’ fear of the Anti- 
Saloon League. Moreover, one of these not- 
too-distant days, most of the politicians— 
Democrats and Republicans alike—will awak- 
en to the fact that it will be to their own 
distinct advantage—to say nothing of the 
Nation’s—to treat the Negro vote the same 
as any other. To be sure, they probably 
will not do this out of consideration for the 
Nation's good. Rather, they will do it be- 
cause they will by then have realized the 
advantage to themselves of not having to 
engage in outpromising contests with their 
rivals. And they will be helped to this real- 
ization by the Negro himself, who is smart 
enough to discover the emptiness of promises 
made under such conditions, 

The French Revolution may well be his- 
tory’s most hideous example of the inhuman 
attempt to do what is humanly impossible. 
In the name of liberty, equality, fraternity, 
and in the fanatical attempt to achieve their 
absolutes, the most ble crimes were 
committed. Men crazed by the delusion that 
absolute equality was humanly attainable 
and desirable, defied violence; and, as the 
guillotine operated with the regularity of a 
metronome, the streets of Paris literally ran 
with the blood of innocent men and women. 

God forbid that this, or its like, should 
be repeated here in America, in our time, 
God forbid that, today, in the name of in- 
tegration, men should—by the methods and 
means they employ in attempting to further 
it—create such a tidal wave of hostility as 
will submerge and destroy all that has been 
gained in more than a century of dedicated, 
intelligent, patient endeavor to increase un- 
derstanding and improye human relations 
between black man and white. 
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| Layman’s Point of View—Where Are We 


Headed? 
/ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hax. GILLIS W. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the Baptist Message magazine, July 
18, 1963, by A. Loyd Collins, of Louisiana 
College, Pineville, La.: 

WHERE Are We HEADED? 
(By A. Loyd Collins, Louisiana College) 

We should be much concerned on the ap- 
parent trend in our country, stimulated by 
recent Supreme Court decisions, to outlaw 
God from various phases of our national life. 

As I see it, we are not moving in the di- 
rection of greater separation of the church 
and state, but rather in the opposite direc- 
tion of the separation of God and the state. 

‘There is a vast difference in these two im- 
portant concepts, The former deals with de- 
nominational matters, as relating to a par- 
ticular church or religious group. The latter 
concerns fundamental principles of Divine 
protection and guidance, which has always 
been recognized as one of the significant cor- 
nerstones upon which this Nation has rested 
since its creation. 

Our illustrious forefathers wisely provided 
for religious freedom in this country. The 
first amendment to the U.S, Constitution pro- 
vides that the “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

They provided for the freedom of religion, 
not freedom from religion. They had no 
thought of providing a way for the free ex- 
termination of religion. 

Many people today are asking the question: 
Are we on the road to becoming a godless 
nation like Russia and other communistic 
states? 

The question arises: What will the next 
step be? Will it be: 

1. To take the words, In God We Trust” 
off our money, for fear that it might pos- 
sibly offend someone who did not believe in 
God? 

2. Abolish prayer in Congress and other 
legislative bodies? 

3. Withdraw chaplains from our Armed 
Forces? f 

4. Leave the name of God out of the oath 
of office for public officials? 

5. Take the reference to God out of the 
pledge of allegiance to the American flag? 

6. Abolish any reference to God in our 
legal documents? 

7. Eliminate the teaching of documents in 
history which mention God in any way? 

We need to wake up in this country before 
it is too late. The long pathway of the his- 
tory of the world is strewn with the wreck- 
age of nations who have deliberately chosen 
to ignore and turn their backs on God. 

Shall we heed the lessons of history? It 
is a matter of historical record that nations 
have always fallen when they have turned 
away from God. There are many examples 
of this. 

In ancient times, Rome is a classic ex- 
ample of what happens when a nation forgets 


In modern times, there is the example of 
Germany under the leadership of Hitler. 

Communism, which has said, “There is no 
God—it is all a fable and myth” is another 
example of what happens when a nation does 
not recognize God and basic Christian prin- 
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ciples. Look at the persecutions, the loss 
of liberty, and slavery behind the Iron Cur- 
tain countries. 

Will America be added to this list of na- 
tions? It will, if we do not stem this mad 
tide to abolish God in our national way of 
life. The challenge is up to us. We must 
stem the tide of Godless secularism. 

We cannot survive materially, if we die 
spiritually. 

A deep religious spirit permeated our early 
settlers. They clung to their faith, looked 
above and courageously forged ahead, un- 
daunted and unafraid, The Holy Bible was 
a light unto their path and the guidebook 
for their lives. 

We have depended upon the Lord and He 
has helped us as a Nation. Our great leaders 
have had faith and have trusted Almighty 
God to lead and to direct them. As the old 
Ship of State has frequently sailed through 
troubled and foaming waters of storm and 
strife, our leaders have looked above and 
have sought the Hand of the Almighty to 
steady the wheel. 

The story is told of a foreigner who once 
came to our shores because he wanted, he 
sald, to try and discover the secret of the 
greatness of America. After visiting with 
many of our leaders and traveling through 
many sections of the country, he sald that 
he had discovered the real secret of the 
greatness of America., He said that it was 
our faith in God. 

As long as we stay close to God, our Nation 
will live and prosper. If we continue to look 
into the face of God for our inspiration 
and leadership, He will bless us, and He will 
make us great and a blessing to all man- 
kind, 

Shall we throw our God-given heritage 
away? The challenge has been thrown to us 
to preserve this heritage and falth In God. 
We must not fail. 


“Stuffy” U.S. Postage Stamps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, a great 
many people throughout the country are 
interested in philately, and on many oc- 
casions I have heard a great deal said 
about the dullness of our postage stamps. 
Only in the last few years have the design 
and color changed. 

I would like to include in the RECORD a 
very interesting editorial by Mr. George 
W. Linn which appeared in the July 15, 
1963, issue of Linn's Weekly Stamp 
News. 

SOMEBODY TELL Mas. KENNEDY 

The Kennedy administration has shown 
an unusual interest in the arts. Mrs, Ken- 
nedy's historic redecoration of the White 
House has won more than the admiration 
of antiquarians. It has created a warm 
new feeling for “the President’s house” as 
a showcase of the very best in American taste. 

All this being true, it is high time the Ken- 
nedys came to the rescue of the American 
postage stamp. No nation, large or smiall, 
has built such a tradition of dull, conven- 
tional, pompous stamps as our great Repub- 
lic. Nor has much improvement been ap- 
parent of late. A knowledgeable Chicago 
collector, Fairfax M. Cone, describes three 
recent issues as “an undistinguished Lincoln, 
a grim Washington, and a fat airplane.” 
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Yet these tiny oblongs of design travel 
all over the world as silent representatives 
of the United States, I don't know how the 
word would be expressed in various tongues 
and dialects, but I am sure that our stamps 
must be described in all corners of the world 
as “stuffy.” 


Defense Letdown Seen as U.S. Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the San Diego Union of July 17, 
1963: 

‘DEFENSE LETDOWN SEEN as U.S. DANGER 

The United States must guard against 
apathy in national defense, Frank Gard 
Jameson, a past president of the U.S. Navy 
League, said here yesterday. 

Jameson, who is Douglas Aircraft vice 
president for planning, cautioned that in 
spite of current nuclear test ban talks, the 
Russians plan to take over just as soon as 
they can. He spoke before a Kiwanis Club 
luncheon in El Cortez Hotel. 

Noting that there are 36,000 people work- 
ing in the Pentagon, Jameson said he de- 
plored the extent of authority wielded by 
civillans in military matters. 

CHIEF OF NOTHING 


“We are looking at a time when the Chief 
of Naval Operations could become chief of 
nothing,” he said. 

He criticized the low levels of pay and 
benefits received by military personnel com- 
pared with civilian Government employees. 
In the last 100 years, he said, a Navy cap- 
tain’s salary has only doubled, to $12,000 a 
year. In the same period, a Congressman's 
annual salary has grown to $22,500 from 
$1,500, he said, 

Jameson urged stronger incentives to at- 
tract top men into military service. 

MANAGEMENT LACK 


“War is an art as well as a science,” he 
said, and, therefore, you don't push a but- 
ton to meet a national crisis. Military pro- 
ficiency only comes from long years of expe- 
rience,” he added. ; 

Speaking of the United States growing 
public debt, he said the Nation's problem is 
a lack of management, not a lack of capital. 

The administration's current annual budg- 
et amounts to about $127 billion, he said, 
with $10 billion needed just to pay interest 
on the debt. G 

He likened domestic government ald pro- 
grams to a “blood transfusion from one arm 
to the other, using a leaky tube.” 

He urged citizens to make their views 
known to elected legislative officials. 

“Unless you ask for something, you are 
not going to get it.“ he asserted. 

In an interview Jameson said the Govern- 
ment’s cancellation of the Skybolt missile 
project meant a loss to Douglas Aircraft of 
$30 million a month in sales. In 1962, Doug- 
las’ sales totaled $749,921,000, with net in- 
come equal to $10,205,000. 

He said the company's twin- jet, medium- 
range DC-9 is expected to take up some of 
the slack. About 50 percent of all air trips 
are for less than 400 miles, he said, and the 
Do- - scheduled for first deliveries in 1966— 
will be almed at this market. 
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Also, the DC-9 will save the Unitod States 
some $3 billion in gold outfiow, he esti- 
mated. The only similar aircraft being de- 
veloped is the British Aircraft Corp. 111, he 
explained. 

Commercial airplanes are the Nation's 
third ranking export item, after wheat and 
steel, he said, and Douglas expects to sell 
about 300 DC-0's to foreign customers in the 
next 5 years. 

Douglas thinks “very, very highly” of Rohr 
Corp., Chula Vista, which will make the 
power packages for the DO-9 under a $28.3 
million contract, he said, Rohr got the 
award because “they are the experts in the 
engine pod field.” 


For Whom Does Allen Speak? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
mayor of Atlanta, Mr. Ivan Allen, testi- 
fied last Friday before the Senate Com- 
merce Committee in favor of the Presi- 
dent's proposal that the Federal Govern- 
ment be given authority to dictate to pri- 
vate businessmen to whom they must 
sell and serve on their private property. 
Since that time, Gov. Carl Sanders, 
of Georgia, has testified before the com- 
mittee and has in effect repudiated the 
testimony of Mayor Allen, placing in 
the record of those hearings resolutions 
from the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
and also the Atlanta Junior Chamber of 
Commerce opposing pending legislation. 
He also placed in the record of the hear- 
ings editorial comments from both the 
Atlanta Constitution and the Atlanta 
Journal, the two most liberal and pro 
civil rights newspapers in the entire 
South, expressing the opposition of these 
newspapers to the President’s proposals. 

In addition to this, Mr. President, I 
have received a large number of com- 
munications in my office from people in 
Atlanta objecting to Mayor Allen’s posi- 
tion before the Commerce Committee. I 
have also had called to my attention an 
excellent editorial from the Augusta 
Chronicle of Augusta, Ga., dated July 29, 
1963. This editorial is entitled “For 
Whom Does Allen Speak?” I, therefore, 
ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

For Won Dors ALLEN SPEAK? 

Atlanta Mayor Ivan Allen spoke neither for 
the business community to which he owes 
his livelihood nor the electorate to which he 
Owes his political office when he testified 
Friday in favor of the public accommoda- 
tions section of President Kennedy's civil 
Tights legislation. 

Allen, a highly successful businessman and 
former president of the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce, spoke out for a bill that would 
shackle private enterprise with one of the 
most restrictive burdens ever conceived in 
dur free society. He advocated a course of 
action leading to a form of dictatorial control 
from Washington over the practices and 
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policies of virtually every private business in 
the country. 

Moreover, Allen registered a lack of faith 
in the kind of racial progress his own city 
has made. He told the Senate Commerce 
Committee, in effect, that Atlanta cannot 
continue to go forward voluntarily in solving 
its racial problems. Atlanta and other cities, 
he said, must have a new Federal law as a 
guide and support if voluntary desegrega- 
tion of private establishments is to be per- 
manent. 

We have never heard of a mayor with so 
little confidence in his own townspeople. 

One would think that Allen, of all the 
witnesses who have testified on the civil 
rights proposals, would have been one of the 
most outspoken against the public accom- 
pera provisions, As a man who has 

and gained fame in the world of 
8 bustness, he certainly should cherish 
the right to own and manage private prop- 
erty, And surely he recognizes that Amer- 
ican business did not become great by asking 
the government to set its standards of be- 
havior; rather it built its foundations on 
private initiative and voluntary change in 
the interest of the general good. 

More obviously, Allen should be as aware 
as any American of the advantages of volun- 
tary action over coercion in this sensitive 
area of race relations, While many other 
American cities have experienced violence 
and national notoriety in the wake of con- 
troversy over the legalities involved in lower- 
ing racial barriers, Atlanta has moved yolun- 
tarily to desegregate most of its public fa- 
cilities and many private establishments, In 
many respects, Atlantans have gone beyond 
the mere letter of the law and treated the 
racial problem as the moral problem it is. 
Like A and many other Georgians, 
they have relied on responsibility and mature 
judgment as well as law to guide their ap- 
proach to racial matters. 

Now Allen asks that the clock be turned 
back, that Congress establish standards to 
govern race relations as they affect private 
business operation. We believe most At- 
lantans and most businessmen would disown 
his request and deny his contention that 
voluntary racial action has provoked more 
tension than would Federal coercion. 

A far more reasonable view of the pending 
legislation, in our opinion, was ted to 
the committee by Gov. Donald S. Russell of 
South Carolina on the same day Allen testi- 
fied. “The civil rights bill,” said Russell, “not 
only is unconstitutional but it offers no 
sound remedy for the delicate and complex 
problem of racial relations.” 

„Actually.“ Russell added, “legislative 
coercion can aggravate and make more dif- 
ficult the whole problem. New York State 
has as stringent a code of so-called antidis- 
crimination legislation as can be en- 
visaged. [Yet] laws have not given 
New York EN, peace,” 


Congressman James G. O'Hara Has 
Busy Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker. It has 
come to my attention that the Warren 
Star Reporter of Warren, Mich., recently 
carried an article and pictures describ- 
ing a typical day in the life of my good 
friend and colleague who so ably repre- 
sents the Seventh Congressional District 
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of Michigan, Im O'Hara. I have worked 
with Jim O'Hara and know how well the 
people of the Seventh District—Michi- 
gan’s Thumb Area’’—are represented in 
the House of Representatives. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article from the Warren Star Re- 
porter, headlined “Congressman O'HARA 
Has Busy Days,” in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

CONGRESSMAN O'Hara Has Busy Days 


If “variety is the spice of life’ as we are 
told, then a Congressman’s‘life should indeed 
be rewarding. For a Congressman is ex- 
pected to perform a variety of tasks every 
day, but still no day is exactly the same as 
the day before. This is true in the case of 
Congressman Jastes G. O'Hara of Michigan's 
Seventh District—just as it is in the case of 
his 434 colleagues in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives and 100 in the Senate. 

Every day of the year—whether Congress 
is in session or not—a Congressman and his 
staff perform a number of chores. These 
include answering the mail (in the case of 
Congressman O'Hara, this sometimes means 
more than 100 letters in a single dny); rep- 
resenting his constituents in solving prob- 
lems concerning the various Federal agen- 
cles—this can run as high as 20 a day for 
the Seventh District—and meeting with rep- 
resentatives of trade associations, business 
and labor groups and other organizations, 

When Congress is in session (an average of 
8 to 10 months a year in recent years), the 
Congressman attends committee meetings, 
which convene at 10 a.m. and continue until 
noon. He participates in sessions of the 
House, which start at noon most weekdays 
and continue usually until 5 or 6 p.m. but 
sometimes at late as 10 p.m. 

On top of this crowded schedule, a Con- 
gressman must take time to return occasion- 
ally to his district, inspect Federal projects, 
meet with State, county, and municipal ofi- 
clals at home and in Washington, make 
speeches and perform other duties when he 
is asked. 

All of these duties are in addition to the 
Congressman’s primary task—the important 
job of legislating, helping shape the laws 
which make our democracy work. 

Why, one might ask, would anyone want 
to be a Congressman with a schedule like 
this? Congressman O'Hara, a 37-year-old 
veteran of World War H. explains it this way: 

“This is the most satisfying experience of 
my life. The opportunity to participate in 
the national legislative process and at the 
same time serve the people of my district, 
More than compensates for the occasional 
loss of sleep and rather hectic schedules,” 

Congressman O'Hara's typical working day 
starts about 9 a.m. when he arrives at his 
office (Room 1109, Longworth House Office 
Building). Members of his staff, consisting 
of an administrative assistant, Donald M. 
Baker, and three secretaries, join him and 
here the day's work begins. From then until 
his 10 o’clock committee meeting the Con- 
gressman goes over the mail and confers with 
staff and others on the day's schedule. 

A graduate of the University of Michigan 
and the University of Michigan Law School, 
he is a member of the important House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee, which handles 
legislation pertaining to education at all 
levels as well as labor matters. 

The Seventh District Congressman is now 
in his third term in the House, meaning that 
he has moved up in seniority to a position of 
considerable responsibility on the committee. 

Committee meetings usually adjourn about 
noon—just in time for Congressman O'Hara 
to head for the floor of the House for the 


opening of the daily session. During the 
afternoon he tries to find time to eat lunch 
his office to answer more 


and get back to 
mail, 
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In addition to his membership on the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee, O'Hara is an 
assistant majority leader or whip for the 
three States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, In this capacity, he works close- 
ly with Democratic Majority Leader CARL 
ALBERT to muster support for President Ken- 
nedy’s legislative program. 

When his work is completed at the end of 
the day, Con O'Hara signs his mall 
and leaves his office about 6:30 or 7 p.m., ar- 
riving at home half an hour later. 

Then Congressman O'Hara begins his 
nightly homework—reading background ma- 
terial on legislation before the Congress, 
scanning newspapers and magazines, perhaps 
reading the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD from the 


day before to be sure he hasn't missed any- 


thing of importance and mulling over the 
many problems he has faced during the day. 
Then about midnight, the Seventh District 
Congressman retires for the night. Tomor- 
row will be another day. But every day holds 
some surprises—new problems, challenging 
the best efforts of O'Hara and his staff. With 
the solutions to the problems come the re- 
wards—the satisfaction of knowing that 
someone has been assisted, that the Con- 
has had a hand in shaping national 
policies on im t issues facing our Na- 
tion and the world in which we live. 


Why Land on the Moon? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, very 
soon the Senate Committee on Aeronau- 
tical and Space Sciences will complete its 
scrutiny of the $5.7 billion budget request 
by the National Aeronautical and Space 
Administration. The members of the 
committee and the staff have devoted 
several weeks to the examination of the 
NASA budget. In recent months there 
has been increasing attention focused on 
the space program because of the sub- 
stantial budget increase from a percent- 
age standpoint, as well as in terms of 
dollars, over last fiscal year. This public 
awareness of the problems involved in 
rapid expansion of our space program 
has been reflected by the diligence of the 
committee. ; 

The question continues to arise, “Why 
land on the moon?” Not too long ago 
I tried to respond to that question and 
now two scientists, Dr. Robert Jastrow 
and Dr. Homer E. Newell, have presented 
an answer in an article in the August is- 
sue of the Atlantic. While both these 
men are employed by NASA I believe 
their point of view is shared by many in 
the scientific community. Indeed, sup- 
port for the objectives of the space pro- 
gram was voiced by a number of distin- 
guished scientists who testified last 
month before the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences. Dr. Jas- 
trow and Dr. Newell pointed out that the 
consequences of the space program are 
far reaching— the fruits of research 
into fundamental problems of science; 
economic benefits from the application of 
satellites to communication and weather 
forecasting; long-range technological 
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benefits accruing to industry; a general 
stimulus to science education; and most 
important, the security which comes 
from U.S. leadership in space.” 

While they detail the scientific justi- 
fication for the moon landing they sum 
up by adding; 

But however we may try to break the pro- 
gram down into its elements and to attempt 
a detailed balancing of debits and credits, the 
fact remains that the space effort is greater 
than the enterprise, not only for the United 
States but for all htimanity. We have the 
power and resources to play a leading role in 
this effort, and it is inconceivable that we 
should stand aside. 


I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wry LAND ON THE Moon? 
(By Robert Jastrow and Homer E. Newell) 


(Nore—A theoretical physicist who taught 
at Columbia and Yale, Dr. Robert Jastrow 
joined NASA in 1958 as Chief of the Theo- 
retical Division of the Goddard Space Flight 
Center. He is now Director of the Goddard 
Institute for Space Studies in New York and 
adjunct professor of geophysics at Columbia 
University. Dr. Homer E. Newell is Director 
of the Office of Space Sciences in NASA Head- 
quarters. He is a mathematician who en- 
tered atmospheric physics after World War 
II and joined NASA at the time of its for- 
mation in 1958. Previously he taught 
mathematics at the University of Maryland, 
and served as Chief of the Division of Astron- 
omy and Atmospheric Physics at the Naval 
Research Laboratory.) 

Congress has been asked to provide $5.7 
Dillion for the programs of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration dur- 
ing the current fisca] year, roughly 6 cents 
out of every Federal tax dollar. This level 
of eee e produced demands for a 
reevaluation o e space . Critics 
ask whether the expiration Of the solar 
system is a valid enterprise for the United 
States to undertake at this time; or, grant- 
ing the ultimate importance of the step, 
whether, it must be carried out at the present 
pace. 

The focal point of the criticism is the 
Apollo project for manned lunar landing, 
which absorbs $3.7 billion out of the $5.7 
billion in the projected NASA budget. The 
Apollo budget which has produced the cur- 
rent outcry stems from a decision taken in 
1961. At that time the man-in-space pro- 
gram was expanded beyond the limited Mer- 
cury effort to a full-scale attack on the prob- 
lems of manned flight to the moon and plan- 
ets. The impetus for the decision came 
from a series of Soviet achievements in 
February and March of 1961, when the 
U.S. S. R. launched in rapid succession four 
spacecraft, each weighing 10,000 pounds or 
more, These were followed on April 12, 1961, 
by the successful orbiting of Major Gagarin 
in a 14,000-pound spacecraft and his safe 
recovery after a circuit of the Earth in 1 
hour and 47 minutes. Thus the world saw 
the Soviet Union achieve man's first flight in 
space. 

On May 26, 1961, President Kennedy laid 
the Soviet challenge before the American 
people. He urged the Nation to commit it- 
self to the goal of landing a man on the 
moon and returning him safely to Earth be- 
fore the decade was out. The President's 
Message suggested the reasons underlying 
this recommendation: we faced the gloomy 
prospect of standing second to the U.S.S.R. 
in manned filght for years to come; the 
manned lunar landing would be the first 
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major space achievement in which the U.S. 
effort could reach its full strength; a vigor- 
ous effort could achieve a manned lunar 
landing by the end of this decade; and if 
the United States set 1970 as its target date 
for the lunar landing, it would have a good 
chance to reach this goal before the U.S.S.R. 

President Kennedy asked for a careful ex- 
amination of the proposed commitment: “I 
think every citizen of this country as well 
as the Members of Congress should consider 
the matter carefully in making their judg- 
ment * * * there is no sense in agreeing or 
desiring that the United States take an af- 
firmative position in outer space unless we 
are prepared to do the work and bear the 
burdens.” 

In July 1961, the Congress voted over- 
whelmingly for the funds requested to move 
the space program into high gear. In 1962 
Congress reaffirmed its support by doubling 
the budget of the previous year. 

Now, in 1963, we see the substantial fruits 
of our increased labors in space. The 
manned-flight program is rapidly advancing 
through its intermediate objectives toward 
the milestone of the lunar landing. The 
space-fiight program as a whole has produced 
@ great volume of scientific research, as well 
as economically important applications to 
weather forecasting and communications. 

At the same time, the Russians continue 
to show great vigor in their man-in-space 
p . The single-orbit flight of Gagarin 
was followed rapidly by Titov’s 17-orhbit 
mission, and more recently by the formid- 
able accomplishment of a near rendezyous 
between cosmonauts Popovich and Nikolayev. 
The Soviet science program in space has also 
been stepped up to a high level after a lull 
of some years, with 18 Kosmos scientifc 
satellites, a lunar probe, and a Mars probe 
launched during the last year. There ap- 
pears to be no letup in the Soviet space 
challenge to the United States. 

What, then, is the basis for the question- 
ing of the commitment to the expanded U.S. 
space program? 

Thoughtful critics, concerned over the al- 
location of limited national resources, ask 
whether this is a good way in which to spend 
funds that might otherwise be used for the 
betterment of man’s lot on the surface of the 
earth. Could some of the money going into 
space research be diverted into other pro- 
grams of public interest—medical research, 
education, housing, technical aid to emerg- 
ing nations—a variety of projects contribut- 
ing to the welfare of our society? 

This query implies that public funds are 
transferable. However, the reduction of 
support for one national program does not 
carry a guarantee of increased support for 
other projects. President Kennedy remarked 
recently, “Some people say we should take 
the money we are putting into space and 
put in into housing or education, My judg- 
ment is that what would happen would be 
that they would cut the space p: and 
you would not get additional funds. for 
education.” 

But if space money cannot readily be 
rerouted into other channels, that negative 
consideration in itself is not a reason for 
large expenditures of public funds, What 
are the positive values which we derive from 
this investment? 

The Nation can expect the following con- 
sequences of the space program: the fruits 
of research into fundamental problems of 
science; economic returns from the applica- 
tion of satellites to communications and 
weather forecasting; long-range technologi- 
cal benefits accruing to industry; a gen 
stimulus to sclence and to science education: 
and, most important, the security which 
comes from leadership in space. 

Scientific administrators ask: granted 
these benefits, can we afford the cost of the 
space program in technical manpower? 
Their concern is heightened by the fact that 
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Federal programs in defense, space, and 
atomic energy together consume nearly half 
of the science and engineering talent avail- 
able in the United States. But is the space 
agency the major consumer of trained man- 
power within this Federal complex of techni- 
cal agencies? In actuality, NASA will be 
using 6 percent of the national manpower 

in science and engineering through its 
contracts with private industry, plus an ad- 
ditional 1 percent in Government labora- 
tories. If the space program has substantial 
value, this is not an overwheiming drain. 

But scientists who see the potential 
benefits of space exploration are still opposed 
to the timetable of the man-in-spsce pro- 
gram, and particularly the schedule set for 
landing men on the moon, They ask 
whether the objectives of space research can- 
not be realized by robot instruments, with 
the manned-fiight program carried out at a 
slower pace. 

This question requires a further explora- 
tion of the motives underlying the US. 
Space effort. Is it primarily a scien- 
tific program, or is it motivated by a broader 
concern with the national interest? Looking 
back to the overwhelming support given the 
new space program by the Congress in 1961, 
it seems clear that this support was not 
tendered for scientific reasons primarily, but 


and security. 
Teason why the people have supported the 
enlarged space program. That brings us to 
the point on which we take issue with some 
of our scientific colleagues, who plain, 
"The scientific exploration of the m has 
in the 

based 

top 


on the premise that science should have 
Priority in the space program. However, 
while science plays an important role in 
lunar exploration, it was never intended to 
be the primary objective of that project. The 
impetus of the lunar project ts derived from 
its place in the long-range U.S. program 
for the exploration of the solar system. The 
heart of that program is man in space, the 


Valuable returns to our economy and our 
Culture. The science which we do in space 
provides the equivalent of the gold and 
Bpices recovered from earlier voyages of ex- 
Ploration. It is the return to the taxpayer 
for his investment in his nation’s future. 
But the driving force of the program is not 
in scientific research alone, valuable though 
that may be in the long run. Thus, the pace 
of the program must be set, not by the 
Measured patterns of scientific research, but 
by the need for a vigorous response to the 
national challenge. 

In these remarks we express our views as 
Citizens confident in the destiny of this Na- 
tlon. Now, as sclentists, we wish to turn to 
the sclentific objectives of lunar exploration. 
What are the Important questions which may 
be illuminated by this project? One of the 
Classical problems in science concerns the 
origin of the solar system—how we came to 
be here in the physical sense. It Is a question 
Which has occupied the mind of man for 
Centuries, and a matter of the deepest scien- 
tific interest and philosophical importance. 
It is also an inquiry to which the space 
Program can make a unique contribution, for 
Surprisingly, the exploration of the moon has 
& direct bearing on this basic problem. 

In order to understand the relevance of 
lunar exploration, wé must back off to sup- 
Ply the general context of the new ideas on 
the way in which a star, such as our sun, is 
formed, and how the planets may have been 
formed around it. The story will carry us 


through 10 billion years of stellar history in 
a few paragraphs. 

According to the current picture In astro- 
physics, a star is born when some chance 
fluctuation of dust draws together the par- 
ticles of interstellar matter. The gravitation- 
al attraction among the particles then acts 
to draw them still closer together, building 
& very strong condensation at the center, 
with very high temperatures and pressures. 
When the temperature reaches about 10 mil- 
lion degrees, the situation is ripe for the 
ignition of a thermonuclear reaction in which 
the hydrogen nuclei combine or fuse to form 
helium nuclei, releasing at the same time 
enormous amounts of energy. This release 
of energy prevents the star from collapsing 
further under the force of gravity. But even- 
tually the hydrogen fuel is used up, and the 
star again contracts until a temperature of 
100 million degrees is reached. At this point, 
the helium nuclei fuse to form the heavier 
nucleus of carbon. From carbon, oxygen is 
formed, and then still other elements. 

In this way, successively heavier elements 
are built up from the original hydrogen. The 
whole table of elements is developed step by 
step in this cooking process within the cen- 
ter of the star—a synthesis of all the ele- 
ments of the universe out of the basic bulild- 
ing block of hydrogen. We have duplicated 
the process for brief moments in the explo- 
sion of the hydrogen bomb, but we have not 
yet succeeded in producing it under labora- 
tory conditions. 

Toward the end of the life of the star all 
available nuclear fuel has been consumed 
and no further energy release can occur to 
support the star against the massive pressure 
of the overlying layers. A collapse results, 
followed by an explosion and destruction of 
the star. The exploding star is called a 
supernova. 

In a supernova explosion, most of the 
matter of the star, incl the elements 
that were synthesized in it during its life- 
time, is sprayed out into space. These ele- 
ments join with the hydrogen of interstellar 
space to form an enriched mixture includ- 
ing the carbon, oxygen, iron, and other ele- 
ments that were manufactured previously. 
The enriched mixture may then be drawn 
together in a subsequent condensation to 
form the body of another star later in the 
history of the galaxy. 

Presumably our sun was formed in such 
a process. The,planets are believed to have 
been formed as minor nuclei of condensation 
in the cloud of gas and dust around the 
primitive sun. If our own planet Earth was 
formed in this way, then everything in the 
Earth, including the constituents of our 
bodies, was once manufactured withm other 
stars, dispersed to space, and condensed 
again to dust and solid matter. 

We believe that all this happened 4.5 bil- 
lion years ago, but we do not know pre- 
cisely how it happened, nor exactly what the 
tangled complex of events was which sur- 
rounded the genesis of the sun and the 
planets. The problem is a fascinating one, 
and the object of much scientific effort dur- 
ing recent years. 

In the study of these questions the explo- 
ration of the Moon plays a very special role, 
because it is a body whose surface has pre- 
served the record of its history for an ex- 
ceptionally long time. On the Earth the 
atmosphere and the oceans wear away the 
surface in 10 to 50 million years, There is 
little left on the Earth and surface features 
that existed several hundred million or a 
billion years ago. But on the Moon there are 
no oceans and atmosphere to destroy the 
surface, and there is little, if any, of the 
mountain-building which rapidly changes 
the face of the Earth. 

For these reasons the Moon has retained 
a record which probably extends back bil- 
lions of years to the Infancy of the solar sys- 
tem. The Moon is the Rosetta stone of the 
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solar system, and to the student of the early 

of the Earth and planets this lifeless 
body is even more important than Mars and 
Venus. 

The internal structure of the Moon can 
also provide clues to the origin of the solar 
system, quite apart from the study of its 
surface features. One of two principal theo- 
ries for the formation of the planets holds 
that they were created during a near colli- 
sion between our Sun and another star, in 
which the gravitational forces between these 
two massive bodies tore out huge streams of 
flaming gas. As the second star receded, 
the masses of gas which happened to be near 
the Sun were captured by it into orbits in 
which they eventually cooled and solidified 
to form the planets. 

If such a collision was the way in which 
the solar system was formed, the Moon and 
the planets must have been very hot at an 
earlier stage in their histories. In that case 
iron, which is present in abundance, in the 
Sun and presumably in all the planets, would 
melt and run to the center to form a dense 
core. All planetary bodies would, therefore, 
have iron cores, according to this theory. 

The other leading theory holds that, the 
Planets were formed out of condensations of 
relatively cold gas and dust around the Sun, 
as the stars themselves are probably formed. 

If the moon and planets were indeed con- 
densed out of cold gas and dust, the fron in 
their interiors would not necessarily melt 
and flow to the center. Planets as large as 
the earth might be expected to melt com- 
pletely, as a result of the heating due to re- 
lease of nuclear energy by the decay of ra- 
dioactive uranium and other elements in 
the interlor; therefore these plants develop 
molten iron cores in any case, even if cold 
at the time of formation. But the moon is 
smaller, and if it were formed cold, enough 
heat could be lost from the lunar surface 
to prevent subsequent melting. As a result, 
the moon would not form an iron core but 
would retain a structure in which bits of 
iron are distributed through the main body 
of rock, like raisins In a fruitcake. 

So, during the lunar exploration program 
we will study this and other questions re- 
lated to the internal structure of the moon, 
by landing on its surface Instruments of the 
kind used to study the interior of the earth. 
These will include a seismometer for the di- 
rect study of the interior, and radioactivity 
detectors, which have an indirect bearing on 
the problem by indicating the mount of 
heat released within the moon by decay of 
radioactive uranium and other elements. 
This radioactive heat supplements the heat 
of the moon at its formation and must be 
known before the early history can be de- 
duced from the internal structure. The ra- 
dioactivity detector and seismometer are 
included among the experiments being devel- 
oped for the Surveyor spacecraft, an un- 
manned craft scheduled for landing on the 
moon in the 1964-65 period. Through this 
variety of experiments on the moon, first- 
using unmanned instruments and later with 
trained human observers, we expect to de- 
duce information bearing on the origin of 
planetary bodies, è 

The answers to these questions are inter- 
esting not only to people trained in the 
problems of science. They also have great 
philosophical and general importance, be- 
cause they relate to the origin of life and 
the probability of other living organisms in 
the universe. 

For, if the moon and planets were formed 
in the near collision of two stars, then life 
must be very unusual, and possibly unique, 
because space is nearly empty and collisions 
between stars are extremely rare. The fol- 
lowing analogy demonstrates the void of 
Space: if the sun is the size of an orange, 
in New York, then the next nearest star is 
another orange 3,000 miles away in Los An- 
geles, This is the emptiness of space—a dis- 
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tribution of oranges 3,000 miles apart. Un- 
der such circumstances we can estimate that 
only 10 stellar collisions such as would have 
produced planets can have occurred during 
the 15-billion-year lifetime of the galaxy. 

On the other hand, if the planets were 
formed as a natural accompaniment to the 
condensation processes in which our sun was 
born, then the creation of planets must have 
accompanied the formation of nearly every 
star in the universe. If most of these stars 
have planets around them, there must be 
many cases in which the size of one of the 
planets and its distance from the star are 
suitable for the development of life in a form 
somewhat as we know it. 

These are the fundamental questions in- 
volving the physical origin of our solar sys- 
tem and its living organisms, on which a 
powerful attack can now be made with the 
aid of lunar and planetary exploration. 
They provide the scientific motivation for 
both the unmanned and the manned proj- 
ects in the lunar program. But some sci- 
entists feel that most facts of scientific 
interest on the moon and planets can be 
learned by remote-controlled instruments 
alone, at less cost than manned operations. 
An editorial in Science, the journal of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, estimates that robot Instrument 
landings on the moon will see us through all 
the important phases of the lunar explora- 
tion program at 1 percent of the cost of the 
man-in-space budget. Actually, an inspec- 
tion of the NASA budget indicates that the 
Surveyor project for unmanned lunar land- 
ings is more nearly 10 percent of the cost 
of the Apollo project, including the devel- 
opment costs in each program. On a per- 
flight basis in the long-range continuing 
programs, the cost ratio rises to 16 percent; 
and when allowance is made for the in- 
creased chance of success in the mission 
which results from plugging man into the 
control systems, the comparison of costs is 
still more favorable to manned operations. 

But a comparison of costs is not the only 
issue. The question is, will a robot instru- 
ment do everything that man can do? 

The answer is that in early stages the 
simplest observations can be made by remote 
control. In later stages, when more difficult 
experiments are attempted for answers to 
the important questions, the trained human 
observer brings to the supervision of these 
experiments the ability to deal with unfore- 
seen difficulties and to respond to unantici- 
pated opportunities. The automatic instru- 
ment in this advanced stage of the program 
must be designed with great complexity, at 
a heavy price in reliability and cost of de- 
velopment, to achieve even a crude imitation 
of human sophistication and flexibility, The 
balance of cost and reliability then tips in 
favor of the human participant, expensive 
though it is to bring him to the scene. 

Space exploration also has general con- 
sequences for the physical sciences as a 
whole, and for science education. Scientists 
working on problems related to the explora- 
tion of space often refer to their field as 
space science. What is this new field? Is 
it physics or astronomy or geology? The 
answer is that it is the collection of all the 
problems of the physical sciences to which 
spaceflight experiments can make a unique 
contribution not obtainable on the ground. 
These are questions which encompass large 
segments of physics, astronomy, and the 
earth sciences. Those fields, which together 
constitute what was once known as natural 
philosophy, split apart several hundred years 
ago in the first flowering of the scientific 
revolution. Now, for the first time in cen- 
turies we feel again a unity in our efforts as 
we draw together people of widely different 
backgrounds all united by a general interest 
in the external physical world, in natural 
events on a large scale and their causes. Out 
of this interest and activity a separate 
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discipline is forming with its distinct entity 
and integrity. We call it space science, and 
that mame will probably persist. But the 
development also represents a renaissance of 
the older tradition of natural philosophy, as 
well as a significant move away from the 
specialization that has increasingly char- 
acterized science in these past years, toward 
a broader spirit of inquiry into the physical 
surrounding of man. This revival of the 
spirit of catholicity in science is an impor- 
tant accompaniment to space research. 

Even more valuable for the future wel- 
fare of the Nation, the space program has a 
pronounced effect on young people. It ap- 
peals to the imagination of the student, 
and provides him with an additional stim- 
ulus to remain in school, to discipline his 
energies to the attainment of constructive 
ends, and to acquire the training necessary 
for advanced scientific and technical work. 
This can be one of the great contributions 
of space research—that through its general 
interest it may assist in the transformation 
of values which is so badly needed for the 
realization of the full potential of talent 
and energy in the United States. 

These are the specific values of space ex- 
ploration: the benefits of basic research, 
economically valuable applications of satel- 
lites, contributions to industrial technology, 
a general stimulus to education and to the 
younger generation, and the strengthening 
of our international position by our ac- 
ceptance of leadership in a historic human 
enterprise. The current discussion of these 
values of the space program has served the 
United States well in directing its attention 
to questions of national purpose. But, how- 
ever we may try to break the program down 
into its elements and to attempt a detailed 
balancing of debits and credits, the fact 
remains that the space effort is greater than 
the sum of its parts. It is a great adventure 
and a great enterprise, not only for the 
United States but for all humanity. We 
have the power and resources to play a lead- 
ing role in this effort, and it is inconceivable 
that we should stand aside. 


Stop Pampering Gangsters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


‘OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
is the greatest law enforcement agency 
in the world. I was shocked, therefore, 
when I learned of the actions of a Fed- 
eral judge in Chicago who seeks to cur- 
tail the efficiency of this organization in 
apprehending criminals in that city—a 
city whose crime rate is known world- 
wide. May I call my colleagues’ atten- 
tion to the following editorial from the 
July 18 edition of the Jamestown Post- 
Journal, Jamestown, N.Y. I could not 
agree more with its conclusions. 

From the Jamestown (N. X.) Post-Journal, 
July 18, 1963} 
STOP PAMPERING GANGSTERS—TELLING FBI To 
Quir HARASSING CROOKS Is SHAME 

The pampering of the gangster and hood- 
lum element in this country has been the 
shame of the United States for many years. 
At times we have been hopeful that there has 
been some strengthening of the courage of 
our courts and law enforcement heads to 
stand up against these known criminals only 
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to have our hopes dashed to the ground. And 
now a Federal judge in Chicago, once the 
gangster capital of the universe, has told the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to pull in its 
horns and quit harassing Chicago’s reputed 
crime syndicate czar. 

US. District Judge Richard B. Austin has 
not only told the FBI that it must stop 
using. more than one car to shadow the 
known gangster leader, who is said to be the 
successor to Anthony Accardo as the head of 
the Al Capone hoodlum empire, but the 
judge held the Chicago head of the FBI in 
contempt of court for refusing to divulge 
FBI secrets in its investigation to the gang- 
sters in court. 

It seems to us that Judge Austin should be 
more concerned with the ‘protection of the 
ordinary citizens, the law-abiding people of 
Chicago, from the extortions by gangsters, 
the threats to their lives and property when 
they refuse to pay tribute to the hoodlums, 
the interference with the legitimate conduct 
of business by crooks and hoodlums which 
still continues in such cities as Chicago. If 
Judge Austin is concerned for the rights of 
individuals, we urge upon him the considera- 
tion of those gangster activities which have 
been carried down from the Al Capone days. 

Knowing the record of the FBI for its full 
recognition of the rights of the public and 
its respect for the law and law-abiding 
people, we are confident that there is some 
fully justified reason why the agents in 
Chicago have been shadowing Sam (Mooney) 
Giancana and why under instructions from 
Washington the head agent there has re- 
fused to answer certain questions in Judge 
Austin’s court. 

We are a firm believer in the full protec- 
tion of the rights of the individual and the 
protection of all of us from harassment by 
overly zealous law officers. There have been 
many times when it has seemed completely 
unnecessary for certain Federal officials to 
pry into the private affairs of decent citizens 
with no records of law breaking. But the 
courts seem to think that such harassment 
of respected citizens is permissible but when 
it comes to the interrogation of known crooks 
and hoodlums some judges seem to believe 
the activities of law enforcement agents must 
be curtailed. 

The hoodiums and gangsters gained tragic 
power in this Nation in the prohibition days 
because many law enforcement agents and 
the courts were afraid to stand up against 
them. That power has continued—perhaps 
in somewhat lesser degree—wherever our 
courts have given special privilege to these 
gangsters and hoodlums who would continue 
the racket operations. 

One of the greatest forces in combating 
these remaining gangsters and hoodlums has 
been the FBI. That a Federal judge in Chi- 
cago should take it upon himself to chastise 
the FBI and its agents and to seek to spread 
a cloak of protection around a known crime 
syndicate czar adds greatly to the shame of 
gangsterism and aids in its hold on the decent 
people of this Nation. 

The United States must stop pampering 
its crime leaders. 


Quality Stabilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1963 
Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 


there is a great deal of concern over s0- 
called quality stabilization legislation 
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now pending in the Congress, and on 
how it may affect our free enterprise 
system. 

Miss Allie Mann, president of the 
Georgia Retired Teachers Association 
and a member of the legislative commit- 
tee of the National Retired Teachers As- 
sociation, requested that I have placed in 
the ConcressionaL RecokD two editorials 
from the Washington Post and the At- 
lanta Constitution dealing with this mat- 
ter. In accordance with this request, I 
ask unanimous consent that these edi- 
torials be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 8, 1963] 
QUALITY STABILIZATION 

One must marvel at the energy and inge- 
nulty of those who are determined to elimi- 
nate competition in retail distribution and 
saddle consumers with price increases that 
could cost them more than §1 Dillion an- 
nually, First they persuaded many States to 
enact “fair trade“ or resale-price mainte- 
nance legislation. But 27 States and the 
District of Columbia have either invalidated 
or refused to enact such legislation, and now 
a well-heeled lobby, spearheaded by retail 
druggists, is attempting to accomplish that 
end through Federal legislation. Since the 
term “fair trade” has been thoroughly dis- 
credited, they are now backing a “quality 
stabilization” bill (HR. 3669) in an effort 
to gull the public with a euphemism that 
is as transparent as a picture window. 

HR. 3669, which has just been pushed 
through the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce by Chairman OrEN 
Harris, would grant manufacturers absolute 
power to fix the prices on branded or trade- 
marked articles at every stage of the dis- 
tribution process without fear of Govern- 
ment intervention. Why this legislation 
should be supported by small businessmen, 
who would be bereft of any vestige of bar- 
gaining power, is something of a mystery. 
But there is nothing mysterious about other 
aspects of this bill which is opposed by vir- 
tually every agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment—the Departments of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Justice, and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission—and by interests so divergent as 
those represented by the AFL-CIO, the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, and the Wall Street 
Journal. ; 

Alfred R. Oxenfeldt, a professor of market- 
ing at Columbia University, succinctly sum- 
marized the objections to the so-called 
Quality Stabilization Act when he testified 
that the bill's ultimate effect would 
be to require highly efficient distributors to 
charge substantially more than their costs 
would require, Consequently, it would 
weaken, and possibly eliminate, the chief at- 
traction that new types of retailers have of- 
fered throughout American history to win a 
place for themselves in the marketplace. In 
short, the Quality Stabilization Act would 
help us to transform U.S. retailing into the 
unprogressive type that prevails in much of 
Europe.” 

A Senate version of this act is embodied in 
& resolution (S. 774) sponsored by Senator 
Huserr H. HUMPHREY. The Senator was 
once a druggist, and it is perhaps significant 
that his version of the bill makes no provi- 
sion for exempting prescription drugs. 

Seasoned observers believe that this thor- 
oughly reprehensible piece of legislation, the 
essence of which has already been rejected 
in 27 States, stands a good chance of passing 
the Congress. In that event we would urge 
President Kennedy to respond with a sting- 
ing veto, 
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[From the Atlanta Constitution, July 5, 1963] 


QUALITY STABILIZATION OR Fam TRADE, It's 
SAME OLD PRICE-FIXING PACKAGE 

Many of those who uphold the virtues of 
free enterprise can be found behind the 
seenes busily trying to destroy it. Stymied 
in the courts and in State legislatures, for 
instances, proponents of so-called “fair 
trade“ laws are making great headway in 
Congress. In fact, it is reported that chances 
are about even that such legislation will be 
passed within the next 12 months, 

They've even given it a new name, “Quality 
Stabilization Act.” Under whatever name, it 
is the same old package that would restrict 
free competition, Under any deceptive label, 
it is still price fixing by law and if that's 
free enterprise then socialism is not as it's 
defined. 

The bill now under consideration is de- 
signed to curb pricecutting at both the 
wholesale and retail level. It would empower 
a manufacturer to set minimum prices 
throughout the country at which any of his 
products bearing a name, brand or trade- 
mark, could be wholesaled or retailed. Any 
product, from automobiles to toothpaste, 
canned soups or refrigerators, would be 
covered. 

Independent retail druggists are said to be 
spearheading the drive yet they have plenty 
of assistance, They want protection from 
chains and other mass distribution outlets. 
Experience shows, however, that so-called 
“fair trade“ laws have quite the opposite 
effect. The inducement to shop around re- 
moved, consumers gravitate to the larger 
stores where greater variety of merchandise 
can be found. 

If Congress should pass such a bill, prece- 
dent indicates it would not stand the test of 
the courts. In the meantime, however, it 
could cost consumers millions. In the final 
analysis, laws restrictive of trade and free 
competition are inimical to the American 
system and Congress, where bombastic ora- 
tory is heard every day extolling free enter- 
prise, certainly knows it. 


West Virginia Centennial Story Is Well 
Presented in Baltimore Sun Articles by 
John C. Schmidt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
June 16, the Baltimore Sun published an 
article entitled West Virginia 1863- 
1963, written by John C. Schmidt. This 
enlightening literature describes West 
Virginia as a State divided geographi- 
cally and yet united in an effort to im- 
prove itself; a State considered de- 
pressed and yet rich in human and natu- 
ral resources. This is another helpful 
effort to tell the people of our country 
of the contradictions and challenges of a 
citizenry which looks forward to better 
tomorrows, even as we celebrate our cen- 
tennial. This is the first of two articles 
by Mr. Schmidt which were called to my 
attention by a letter to the editor of the 
Sun written by Mr. Jonah Dunn, 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wesr Virncmovia 1863-1963 
(By John C. Schmidt) 

Fed up with a Government dominated by 
slave-holding planters in the eastern table- 
lands, settlers of 48 Virginia mountain coun- 
ties 100 years ago this spring voted to secede 
from the Old Dominion, This defiance in 
1863 gave birth to West Virginia—the only 
State to be created by division of another, 
and one which was called upon in its infancy 
to play a weighty role in Union survival dur- 
ing the Civil War. 

Today, another determined generation is 
taking the chance-of-a-century to draw citi- 
zens closer together and help restore some 
of their lost pride in being West Virginians, 
centennial activities are likewise planned as 
a tourist showcase to help rebuild the State's 
public image, which some newspaper stories 
and television programs in recent years have 
badly tattered. 

The bundle of bad press clippings left a lot 
of West Virginia's story untold. Younger 
than Oregon or California because of its un- 
usual creation, West Virginia for its size is as 
rich in natural resources as either of those 
Western States. The average income of 
factory workers in Charleston, the capital, is 
fourth highest of any city in the country, 
facts which should put the general impres- 
sion of statewide poverty in truer perspective. 

From the smoggy steeltown of Wheeling 
on the Ohio River, the gleaming $35 million 
medical center at Morgantown, from the 
hardwoods that cover the hills and soft coal 
that lies beneath them, from smoking chim- 
ney of mountaineers’ cabins and slack faces 
of jobless miners—from all these facts of its 
life West Virginia today molds a complex, if 
not schizophrenic, personality. 

On the one hand, in rich river valleys, in- 
dustry is king. Around Charleston, once 
represented in the Virginia Assembly by 
Daniel Boone, the country’s largest concen- 
tration of basic chemical plants now feeds 
on rich salt seams. From laboratories here 
along the Kanawha River came nylon, vinyl- 
ite, and other base materials, Three miles 
from the handsome blue and gold-domed 
capitol bullding is the Nation's largest sheet 
glass plant. 

Forty miles downriver at Huntington is the 
country's largest nickel rolling mill, and the 
Prosperous Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
maintains operational headquarters and 
some of the Nation's biggest rail facilities. 
On riverside flats to the north along the 
Ohio are clusters of aluminum and other 
metal plants, attracted by cheap barge trans- 
portation and plentiful electric power from 
coal-burning generating stations. 

In the fingerlike extension that points 
north along the edge of Pennsylvania is 
Wheeling, home of America’s lith largest 
steel producer, Within a 50-mile radius is 
concentrated the State’s crystal tableware 
industry, fired by West Virginia’s natural gas 
and fed by its high-grade glass sand. A firm 
in Morgantown makes the White House 
crystal. 

AN OASIS OF LUXURY 

In the State’s southeastern corner where 
the air is cleaner and the hills gentler is 
Greenbrier, oasis of luxury and 
waters, Nearby, at Green Bank, eight radio 
telescopes of the National Radio Astronomy 
Observatory probe the universe, aided by the 
region's freedom from manmade electrical 
interference. 

At West Virginia’s southwestern tip is 
Bluefield, a city that claims the best climate 
in the country and which is summer home of 
the Baltimore Oriole’s class D farm team. In 
the northeastern panhandle, just across the 
Maryland line, is Charles Town. Thorough- 
breds now pound the turf a mile from where 
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a horse-drawn wagon hauled John Brown to 
his hanging, following his raid on Harpers 
Ferry which primed the fuse of Civil War. 

Separating these populous industrial and 
resort areas is the other West Virginia. In 
coalfields where John L. Lewis forged the 
industrial union movement during the de- 
pression now exists depression of a new ori- 
gin. But its symptoms are the same: wide- 
spread unemployment, poverty, and despair. 
Illiteracy and indifference are common, and 
there are places where people believe water 
dipped from a stream before sunrise on Ash 
Wednesday will cure rheumatism. 

The State became the leading producer of 
soft coal in 1936, but since the early 1950's 
now mining machinery has been chewing in- 
to manpower needs as hungrily as it bites 
into bituminous deposits. In 1949, nearly 
123 million tons of coal were mined by 
112,000 men. In 1960, almost as much was 
mined by less than 49,000. 

UNEMPLOYMENT SOARS 

The high wage pattern set by coal and 
metal industries discouraged other types of 
industry from locating in the State, and for 
most furloughed miners, there was nowhere 
to turn for work. Unemployment soared to 
a peak of 105,000, 16.6 percent of the work 
force. When the Area Redevelopment Act 
was passed in 1961, all but 5 of West Vir- 
ginia’s 55 counties qualified immediately for 
Federal ald. 

Agricultural employment also declined in 
the decade of the 1950's at a higher rate 
than the national average. This is attrib- 
uted largely to the State’s mountainous char- 
acter, which is conducive only to small, 
marginal farms. Jokes about perpendicular 
cultivation have more than a kernel of truth. 
One farmer said West Virginia was a good 
place to work because if you got tired, you 
could always lean on it. 

Besides unemployment, and largely be- 
cause of it, West Virginia also faces the 
problem of a shrinking population. It was 
one of only two States to lose significant 
numbers between the 1950 and 1960 censuses, 
and is now the only State still losing. As 
of last November, the population was 1,- 
733,000, with only 38 percent classified as 
urban, Some of the 20,000 high school grad- 
uates each year must leave the State to find 
jobs, which accounts for part of the loss. 

NATIONAL FOCUS 


West Virginia's problems came into the 
national spotlight during the 1960 presiden- 
tial contest. In what has been called the pri- 
mary that made a President, Senator Ken- 
nedy cleared his first major hurdle by carry- 
ing a State that was 95-percent Protestant. 

At the same time reporters who followed 
campaigners through the rugged hill coun- 
try saw depressed 
“pounced on the headline potential of hungry 
miners, leaning shanties, and shoeless chil- 
dren. With few exceptions, news media 
showed only the dark side, and made West 
Virginia look like the ashcan of America. 

Nobody denies that the State has serious 
problems, but so do adjoining areas in Mary- 
land; Ohio, eastern Kentucky, and western 
Virginia. Economic distress lines geographic 
pockets throughout the Appalachian high- 
lands, but it was the Mountain State's mis- 
fortune to be singled out. West Virginians 
don't like it, and through a number of pro- 
grams, including their centennial, they are 
trying to do something about it. 

Both major candidates for the 1960 Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial nomination advocated 
some reorganization of the State govern- 
ment. The winner, 51-year-old William W. 
Barron, an Elkins native and then attorney 
general, was subsequently elected Governor. 
He failed to get the Job of budget prepara- 
tion away from the board of public works 
on which he has but 1 yote, to change a 
law preventing a Governor from succeeding 
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himself, and to streamline the 85 State de- 
partments into about 20 by consolidation. 

But he did get through the State's first 
personal income tax and add a penny to the 
2 percent sales tax, permitting a sizable ex- 
pansion of many programs. And he did 
establish the first department of commerce, 
with the specific mission of elevating the 
economy through business, industrial, and 
travel development, both on an immediate 
and long-range basis, 

As chief of the new department, Governor 
Barron named his opponent in the primary, 
Hulett C. Smith, an insurance executive and 
banker from Beckley. 

FEDERAL PUBLIC WORKS 


One of the first steps was establishment 
of a Maison office in Washington, staffed by 
a man who was not tied down by congres- 
sional routine as were the State's legislators. 
Among other things, he assists in placing 
Federal contracts with State industries by 
military and other Government agencies. 
Since 1960, West Virginia has Jumped from 
dead last to 30th in acquisition of such pub- 
lic work, worth a total of $134 million. 

~The Commerce Department has also helped 
assure that the State derives the fullest pos- 
sible benefit from other forms of Federal 
assistance, Commissioner Smith says. De- 
partment people helped 42 counties submit 

plans for overall economic develop- 
ment in just the first year of the area re- 
development administration's operation. 
This agency makes low-cost loans to develop 
new industry and operates a job retraining 
program for people like furloughed miners 
who can no longer find work in the coal 
industry. 

An ARA official in Washington says West 
Virginia is doing well in the program, con- 
sidering that it had to start from further 
behind than almost any other area, with 
the possible exception of eastern Kentucky. 
Porjects so far have created about 2,800 jobs, 
and pending projects will add as many as 
6,000. 

Partly because of such Federal programs 
and partly because of State and private ef- 
forts, the first 2 years of the decade saw 159 
new manufacturing plants and expansions, 
representing an investment of $418 million 
and 13,300 new jobs. Unemployment 
dropped from 80,000 at the end of 1961 to 
a low of about 61,000 at the end of 1962. 

On the State level, one program which 
supported this growth was an industrial 
development authority, set up with a $2 
million appropriation for loans to aid in 
establishing new industries. Attention was 
focused on finding new uses for coal and 
wood, the two principal resources, and in 
the case of wood, on getting more dollar 
value out of timber by introducing proc- 
essing operations. About three-fourths of 
the wood sold out of the State still leaves 
in its raw form. 

Similarly, the State has joined coal op- 
erators in supporting a research program 
at the University of West Virginia. The last 
legislature adopted a favorable position on 
the coal-by-wire system of pulverizing coal, 
mixing it with water and pipelining it to 
steam-electric generating plants. This ac- 
tion cleared the way for a $58 million plant 
that will supply 30 million tons of coal by 
this method over the next 20 years. 

Just as in the realm of commerce, there 
have been important advances in public wel- 
fare administration—the State's third cost- 
Hest program. One new concept was intro- 
duced by Governor Barron when the State 
joined the Federal Government in a program 
of aid to dependent children of the unem- 
ployed (ADCU). 

“Benefits under legislation approved by 
Congress were made to be available as out- 
right grants,” the Governor said, “but I 
insisted that West Virginians participating 
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in the assistance project be required to work 
for the money. This was a departure from 
the previous philosophy of the dole, but 
Washington quickly agreed on its merits, 
and West Virginia became the first in the 
United States to apply this novel concept.” 
The State benefited visibly from the idea. 
for able-bodied welfare reciplents were put 
to work in a large-scale cleanup campaign. 
State parks, roadsides, towns, colleges, and 
other public institutions were beautified, 
rendering the countryside more attractive 
to centennial visitors and other tourists. 
The need for a new philosophy in welfare 
is also stressed by State Welfare Commission- 
er W. Bernard Smith. What is greatly 
needed, the welfare chief says, Is a system 
which will awaken a positive attitude in wel- 


_fare recipients, rekindle initiative and restore 


their pride and self-respect. The importance 
of this is underlined by the fact that as of 
last July, 1 out of every 12 of the State's 
citizens was receiving some form of public 
assistance. 

Not nearly all were being helped because 
of unemployment, however. Of the total of 
46,000, about 18,000 were over 65 or blind 
and with little or no income. More than 
7,000 others were permanently disabled. 
Less than half the total number of cases— 
19,631—-were receiving aid under the ADCU 
program. 

Another of the State's programs last year 
established a national record for rehabilitat- 
ing 3,710 handicapped citizens to useful em- 
ployment, It was the third straight year 
in which West Virginia led the Nation in 
this area. The division of yocational edu- 
cation likewise has an active program, and 
during the past 2 years, more than 4,300 
unemployed people have completed courses, 
a high percentage of whom found work in 
the area in which they were trained. 

Yet another field of critical need is public 
education. The average adult West Vir- 
ginian has 8.8 years of schooling. Little 
better than an elementary education. The 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare last year spent $3,500,000 on pro- 
grams through which nearly 32,000 high 


school students were enrolled in vocational 


classes, and loans were made to more than 
2,200 students to enable them to continue 
higher education. 

West Virginia is participating in the Fed- 
eral interstate highway system, with 320 
miles allocated. Progress has been relatively 
slow, while the State Roads Commission 
underwent reorganization to gear itself to 
the new demands. Finances are one prob- 
lem, Commissioner Burl A. Sawyers said, with 
more than $86,600,000 in excess of foresceable 
revenue needed over the next decade to com- 
plete the interstate system and other road 
work, 

Roadbullding is greatly complicated by 
terrain, which ranges from a low elevation 
of 240 feet at Harper's Ferry to 4,860 feet 
at Spruce Knob. 

Good roads are of vital concern to West 
Virginia, because recreation and tourism are 
already the third largest industry and could 
possibly take over the lead spot as early as 
1970. Nursing the development of travel is 
another job of the Commerce Department, 
which is striving to promote the enormous 
scenic, hunting, fishing, camping, and water 
sport potential. 

ALL ron TOURISTS 


Travel development director, Robert R. 
Bowers, says in the past 18 months, 36 new 
motels have been built and 59 existing mo- 
tels have been enlarged. At the start of the 
centennial year there were 13,090 hotel and 
motel rooms, Mr. Bowers said, in addition to 
160 rooms in three vacation park lodges and 
220 vacation cabins. $ 

Facilities at the Cacapon Lodge, 15 miles 
south of Hancock, Md., for example, include 
50 guest rooms and 30 vacation cabins open 
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the year round. Cacapon offers fishing, 
boating, swimming, horseback riding, game 
courts, hiking trails and splendid scenic yis- 
its. Commerce Commissioner Smith says 
the aim is to develop a chain of such attrac- 
tions along the entire Alieghony ridge. 

West Virginia has one of the most exten- 
sive park systems in the East, with 20 State 
parks and nine State forests that last year 
drew nearly 3 million visitors. In addition 
are the mammoth Monongahela National 
Forest, which spreads over 1,641,000 acres, 
and four good skiing areas. 

The travel development division hoped for 
a 10 percent increase in tourism in 1962. It 
got 15 percent, and indications are for an 
equally substantial gain this year. Other 
tourist incentives being fostered include 
ative arts and crafts industries, such as 
hand-made glassware, pottery, wood sculp- 
turing, spinning, and jewelry made from 
coal 

An example of how native ingenuity is 
capitalizing on the tourist trade can be seen 
at Stotesbury, a few years ago one of the 
most severely depressed mining areas. Now 
200 of the origina] miners and their families 
have developed the country’s first coal town 
museum, which is becoming a major attrac- 
tion. 

By the end of the year, 15 permanent 
tourist information centers will have been 
set up at points where major highways enter 
the State. And looking ahead, West Virginia 
will have a large pavilion at the forthcoming 
New York World's Fair. One of the high- 
lights will be a planetarium-like display of 
the sky as seen by a radio telescope, stress- 
ing the State's unique space-age role. 

AN AWAKENING STATE 


In Rip Van Winkle fashion, West Virginia 
is awakening as never before to the potential 
of both its natural and human resources. 
Activities marking the centennial year, which 
has mustered 30,000 volunteer participants 
for eyents scheduled on 206 out of the 365 
days, should hasten this awakening. 

Also, officials hope, the centennial will cut 
into a problem that goes back to the char- 
acter of the people who created the State 
100 years ago—rugged West-by-God-Vir- 
ginions” who did not like what was going 
on around them and shut themselves off 
from it, 

Such sectionalism has always ben a handi- 
cap, and one of the centennial’s major goals 
is to create a climate of increased under- 
standing between urban and rural areas and 
the varied viewpoints of their respective citi- 
zens. “All Together West Virginians” is a 
centennial slogan to remind residents of 
cities like Clarksburg, Wheeling, and Charles- 
ton that they share a burden of difficult 
problems with citizens of Nitro, Quick, and 
Clover Lick. 

It is also to remind them that by working 
together, they can best enjoy the freedom 
implicit in the State's motto: Montani 
Semper Liberi—'Mountaineers are always 
free." f, 


Applying the Monroe Doctrine Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


‘HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it is 
always most encouraging to read of the 
, concern of young Americans about basic 
American principles and doctrines. Re- 
cently, Mr. Vernon Larry Walters of 
Daniel High School in Clemson, S. C., was 
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awarded first place in the South Carolina 
American Legion Auxiliary Americanism 
essay contest. Mr. Walters’ article en- 
titled “Applying the Monroe Doctrine 
Today“ was selected from 1,500 entries in 
South Carolina. His essay was sub- 
mitted through the Milledge Gordon 
Unit No. 42 of Clemson, S.C. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
this outstanding essay be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

APPLYING THE MONROE DOCTRINE TODAY 
(Submitted by Vernon Larry Walters, Post 

Office Box 1296, Clemson, S.C., Daniel High 

School, Clemson, S.C.; submitted through 

Milledge Gordon Unit No. 42, American Le- 

gion Auxillary, Clemson, S.C.) 

Is the United States applying the Monroe 
Doctrine? In order to answer this question, 
we have to know what the Monroe Doctrine 
states. The Monroe Doctrine embodies two 
main principles. The first was noncoloniza- 
tion and was the brainchild of John Quincy 
Adams, Monroe's Secretary of State. He dis- 
liked the commercial exclusiveness with 
which colonizing powers still surrounded 
their dependencies; he distrusted monarchi- 
cal neighbors and he desired to keep North 
America as a preserve for the United States 
to expand over at leisure. The second fun- 
damental principle was noninterference. It 
guarantees all the independent nations of 
the Western Hemisphere against European 
interference for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other manner 
their destiny.“ The Monroe Doctrine is not 
a law; rather it is a self-defense policy that 
Opposes any non-American encroachment on 
the independence of the Western Hemisphere. 

At first Latin Americans paid little atten- 
tion to the doctrine. They knew it was the 
British fleet and not the Monroe Doctrine 
that protected them. Later, as the United 
States became more powerful, they felt the 
United States was more concerned with pro- 
tecting themselves than Latin American in- 
dopendence. 

Now we can answer the question: Is the 
United States applying the Monroe Doctrine 
today? 

I would have to say “No” to the question 
for a number of reasons. The U.S. foreign 
policy has changed from one that would only 
interfere in European wars that relate to the 
protection of the United States to a policy of 
participation In international affairs in all 
ways of life. 

Look at Communist Cuba controlled by 
Russia with Fidel Castro as a figurehead for 
the Cuban people. The United States did 
not do a single thing about Castro taking 
over Cuba and most of the people in the 
United States called him a hero and libera- 
tor, After the United States found out that 
Castro was a Communist, they did not do 
anything. 

So far as the Monroe Doctrine is concerned, 
it has not only lost its effectiveness, but its 
basic characteristics of earlier days. It has 
become “Pan-Americanized" during the pres- 
ent century. In 1933, at the Montevideo Con- 
ference of American States, the United States 
agreed to refrain from the use of U.S. forces 
to intervene in the affairs of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries. In 1938, the Charter of the 
Organization of American States was signed 
at Bogotá and “‘continentalized" the Monroe 
Doctrine. All of the states would share the 
task of defending the hemisphere. 

What has the Organization of American 
States done to combat communism by imply- 
ing the Monroe Doctrine? Until recently the 

tion has not done anything. In Feb- 
ruary of 1962, the Organization of American 
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States excluded Cuba from its organization, 
It has yet to be proved effective. 

The United States is the only power that 
can readily enforce the Monroe Doctrine. If 
the United States neglects its duty, the 
Monroe Doctrine will die. 


Provide Full Annuity Benefits to Em- 
ployees After 30 Years’ Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in the Appendix of the RECORD 
my statement to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service in connection 
with my bill, H.R. 327. I am hopeful 
that the Congress will pass this greatly 
needed legislation during this session. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY Hon. Jacos H. GILBERT or 

New YORK 


Mr, Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, your 
committee has under consideration my bill, 
H.R. 327, to amend the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act to authorize the retirement of em- 
ployees after 30 years of service without re- 
duction in annuity, as well as numerous 
other bills on this subject of retirement. 

This legislation has wide support. You 
have heard testimony by representatives of 
the National Association of Letter Carriers, 
the National Rural Letter Carriers Associa- 
tion, the National Postal Union, the United 
Federation of Postal Clerks, and others, who 
have shown the need for, and the fairness 
of, this proposed legislation. 

By the time a person has worked for the 
Federal Government for 30 years, he has 
given the best years of his life to his job, 
and 30 years is a long time. It seems only 
fair that when he has completed 30 years 
of service, he should be permitted to retire 
regardless of age, without any reduction in 
annuity because of earlier retirement. Our 
conscientious and faithful postal workers 
and classified Federal employees are entitled 
to this consideration and assistance. They 
deserve a few years of leisure in which to 
travel, to pursue hobbies, to enjoy life, while 
their health is still good and they have the 
energy to carry out their retirement plans. 

Many persons have written me, stating 
that they are in poor health and suffering, 
but they cannot afford to retire at the re- 
duced annuity they would have to accept 
because they have not reached the age of 
60. Most persons between the ages of 55 
and 60, suffer some deterioration in their 
general health; many have severe ailments, 
Yet, they have to struggle to work day after 
day, looking forward to reaching the age 
of 60, when they can afford retirement. 

We must admit that the Federal Govern- 
ment has never been overly generous re- 
garding salaries. The vast majority of Fed- 
eral employees receive pay in the lower 
brackets of income. Considering the high 
living costs and high taxes they have to 
meet, they find it impossible to save very 
much money, and when they have depend- 
ents, they can barely make ends meet. 
These people need every cent of their re- 
tirement benefits. 

There is at present a high rate of unem- 
ployment in our country. In New York 
City alone, there are many thousands of un- 
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employed persons who have passed U.S. civil 
service examinations and are on the regis- 
ters, waiting to be called for appointment. 
If civil service employees were given the 
opportunity to retire, as provided in my bill, 
the vacancies created would be filled by the 
young people who desperately need work 
and who should be given the opportunity to 
start their Federal careers. 

I am hopeful that your committee will 
take favorable action on the legislation be- 
fore you. Our Federal. employees highly 
merit this assistance. 


Latin America: Target for Communist 
Conquest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, there can be no doubt but that 
a widespread Communist conspiracy ex- 
ists throughout Latin America. 

It is obyious Cuba is the first well-de- 
fined base for the Red assault on Latin 
America, but other recent happenings 
are carefully and craftily planned. 

Adm. Arleigh Burke, U.S. Navy, re- 
tired, director of the center for strategic 
studies, Georgetown University, served 
for 6 years as Chief of Naval Operations 
and naval member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff—longer than any other officer. 

His retirement in August 1961 capped 
a distinguished 42-year naval career. 

Admiral Burke is eminently qualified 
to understand the threat confronting the 
United States and her Latin neighbors. 
In a recent article, he tells of the efforts 
of the Soviets to subvert and control the 
people of the Western Hemisphere and 
calls for a four-point program to com- 
bat their moves. 


His analysis should be of great interest 


to Members of the Congress. Under 
leave to extend my remarks to the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I hereby insert his 
article for the information of this body: 
LATIN AMERICA; TARGET ror COMMUNIST 
CONQUEST 

(By Adm. Arleigh Burke, U.S. Navy, retired) 

Since the early 1920's Latin America has 
been a target for Communist conquest. The 
movement grew rapidly in the 1930's and 
1940's, and by the end of World War II. tak- 
ing advantage of our common effort against 
the Nazis, the Communists were operating 
openly in most countries of this hemisphere. 
They were represented in nine national con- 
gresses, one national cabinet, and had pene- 
trated local government in several other 


countries. Their infiltration into labor 
movements and student groups was also 
widespread. 


With the election of Jacobo Arbenz in 
Guatemala in 1951, the Communists captured 
their first American country. Their failure 
to gain control of the Guatemalan military 
establishment was a tactical mistake which 
led to the overthrow of their regime in 1954. 
That the Communists profited by their mis- 
take was evidenced by the dispersal of the 
July 26 movement in Cuba soon after Castro 
achieved power. 

The coming of Castro has brought a new 
Phase in the Communist attack on Latin 
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America. Now for the first time, they have 
a full-scale, well-defined operating base 
within the hemisphere. Castro has consoli- 
dated his power, and with Soviet and Chinese 
support is making a coordinated, stepped- 
up effort to subyert and control the people of 
this hemisphere. 

In spite of our Government's efforts, sub- 
version emanating from Cuba is increasing. 
In testimony before the House Subcommittee 
on Inter-American Affairs last February 19, 
John M. McCone, Central Intelligence Agency 
Director, stated, “Even before the October 
missile crisis—and with increasing rancor 
since then—Cuban leaders have been exhort- 
ing revolutionary movements to violence and 
terrorism, and supporting their activities.” 


MINIMUM STRATEGIC OBJECTIVE 


Beginning with the Monroe Doctrine in 
1823, the United States has held a minimum 
strategic objective for the security of the 
Americas: we would not tolerate any alien 
system in the hemisphere. In times of crisis, 
statesmen such as Adams, Monroe, Polk, 
Cleveland. Wilson—men who particularly 
used the Doctrin that this ob- 
jective was absolutely imperative, and that 
if we failed to achieve it when threatened 
by an alien system, our security would be in 
peril. 


It is not within the scope of this article 
to review in detail how, why, and when this 
strategy collapsed. But the collapse did not 
come suddenly in 1959, or in 1961 as some 
have maintained. We began in the 1930's to 
move away from the concept of strong U.S. 
unilateral action in this hemisphere, partly 
as a result of an overreaction to the periods 
of Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson 
when the strategy of the Monroe Doctrine 
was applied at times for intervention in the 
internal affairs of Latin American nations. 
We developed a worship of “world opinion” 
as if it were our strategy. This was a period 
when many Americans developed gullt feel- 
ings about our relationship with Latin Amer- 
ica, and a period when many Latin Ameri- 
cans resented us. 

As a result, we forgot that the lessons of 
history show a just peace to be the product 
of the wise and principled use of power. 
Hence, when confronted. with communism— 
a system far more alien than those which 
worried Monroe and Adams—we were morally 
unprepared to act. 


STRENGTH AT SEA 


Throughout the history of the Western 
Hemisphere, while the techniques and equip- 
ment of war changed, the principal strategic 
Weapon upon which the Monroe Doctrine 
rested was seapower. Spanish galleons and 
high-masted frigates gave way to lronclads 
and steam-driven ships, and finally, to 
mighty men of war. But the advent of mod- 
ern weapons, with their tremendous destruc- 
tive capability, caused us to forget the im- 
portance of the seas, and particularly of the 
Caribbean. We assumed that the future of 
mankind would depend on the ability to de- 
liver nuclear weapons. 

Now that Cuba is Communist, the impor- 
tance of the seas and of. the Caribbean has 
been brought forcibly to our attention. Last 
fall, when the United States demanded with- 
drawal of the Soviet missiles from Cuba, Pre- 
mier Khrushchev complied quickly because 
he knew he did not haye—and could not 
get—control of either the high seas or the 
Caribbean. Still, Soviet submarines were 
there, perhaps quite a few. The U.S. Navy's 
antisubmarine forces flushed several to the 
surface. And the water around the Leeward 
Islands is good submarine water—deep, 
warm, and difficult for antisubmarine forces 
because changing thermal currents make It 
hard to trace submarines. 

If these Soviet submarines had been nu- 
clear powered, or had they contained missiles 
capable of being launched from underwater, 
they would have represented a threat more 
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serious than the Cuban land-based missiles. 
It is not reassuring to realize that such mis- 
sile-carrying submarines could be based in 
unfriendly islands in the Caribbean and 
would not have to risk hazardous trips back 
and forth across the Atiantic to and from 
their home ports. 

From our problems in Cuba we have two 
basic lessons to learn: 

First, in a geographical as well as a strate- 
gic sense, it is of primary importance that 
the United States keep the waters of the 
Caribbean open to free world commerce and 
free from Soviet bases. 

Second, and more important, the elimina- 
tion of communism from Latin America is 
the minimum strategic objective to be 
achieved if this Nation and the whole hemi- 
sphere are to endure as we know them. 

STEPPED-UP SUBVERSION EFFORTS 

Today, Cuba has become a base where 
Communist leaders have dedicated them- 
selves to the destruction of freedom, of the 
social order of the Americas, und of our free 
economic system. They have vowed to estab- 
lish a Communist system throughout the 
Western Hemisphere. And they are doing 
thelr best right now to gain control of other 
Latin American countries, 


STRATEGY RELATES TO PEOPLE 


Since the confrontation over Cuba last 
October, the Communists do not risk fight- 
ing us openly. But they are maximizing 
their strategy and tactics of political war- 
fare—a weapon which we have not yet 
learned to recognize as a weapon of war. 
Hence, we hesitate to use our power in suffi- 
cient quantity to defeat enemies employing 
it. 

We can only develop a counterstrategy if 
we remember that the aims of strategy re- 
late to people, and to those in control of the 
people.. We must keep in mind that just 
wars are fought to prevent the enemy from 
controlling our people. 

Today, even national security must be de- 
scribed not just in military, but in political, 
scientific, and economic dimensions, Our 
ultimate objective in Latin America involves 
conditions conducive to a political order, 
which, with evolution rather than revolu- 
tion, win move toward representative gov- 
ernment in which power is balanced, initia- 
tive is widespread, and the marketplace is 
free. 

A LARGER STRATEGIC APPROACH 


With this in mind, we must strive to de- 
velop a broader strategy. Even if the Mon- 
roe Doctrine had been applied in past years 
to eliminate an allen system from the hem- 
isphere, this would have been only a begin- 
ning. 

First, we must have an improved approach 
toward Latin American institutions. The 
church, universities, and social classes all 
have decisive roles to play, but I would like 
to discuss in particular the institution of 
the military. 

THE MILITARY 


We have already noted that the military in 
Guatemala was the bulwark against com- 
munism, and this is generally true through- 
out Latin America. The military is probably 
the most internally democratic institution in 
Latin America. With the exception of- the 
church, it is about the only institution 
where an individual can enter from the low- 
er classes and emerge to high rank and re- 
sponsibility. It has, by and large, social 
mobility. 

At the same time, some members of the 
armed services in Latin America lean to- 
ward authoritarian and state-controlled pro- 
grams, both in economics and politics. 
Since the military is probably the most deci- 
sive single influence in Latin America, we 
have a great and beckoning opportunity to 
influence the military in the direction of 
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representative government, free enterprise; 
and power balance within the state. 


MUTUAL MILITARY COOPERATION 

What our Navy has already accomplished 
might well be applied to other institutions 
to develop confidence. A few years ago we 
began assigning destroyer-type ships to en- 
gage in maneuvers with navies of those 
Latin American countries who desired to 
participate. The effects of such cooperation 
were forcefully demonstrated during the 
Cuban crisis last fall when several Latin 
American countries offered ships to assist 
our blockade, 

Another example is the U.S. Army's Civic 
Action Program—a Peace Corps operation 
begun long before the Corps was conceived, 
Army units supervise and work with natives 
on a people-to-people level in small rural 
communities on water purification, housing, 
road construction, small port facilities, 
schools, and other projects. 

ECONOMIC STRATEGY 


The second element in our broad strategy 
must be directed toward encouraging free 
and stable market economies. Military 
strategy is devoted to the cure of an infec- 
tion which has developed to the need of 
surgery. But economic strategy has the 
larger role of developing and maintaining a 
healthful climate in which the dignity and 
creativity of man may flourish. 

However, prosperity cannot be imposed by 
an outside agency. Any significant change 
must be accomplished by the people within 
a country—by the plans and efforts of those 
who live there. 

PRIVATE INVESTMENT 


Since 1958 U.S. private investment in Latin 
America has fallen off to practically nothing. 
Besides the decline in foreign investment, 
native Latin Americans have withdrawn an 
estimated $10 billion capital and shipped 
it off to Europe and the United States. Next 
to the presence of communism in Cuba, the 
hemisphere’s worst problem is this flight of 
capital, 

Not only Latin Americans, but often some 
in the United States appear to lack apprecia- 
tion of the value of private enterprise in the 
foreign market. In the face of a barrage of 
propaganda against free enterprise, it is dif- 
ficult for private businessmen in Latin 
America to operate and make the Important 
contribution of which they are capable. 
And, ìf public spokesmen for the United 
States do not defend and endorse the free 
enterprise system which has contributed so 
much to our own and strength, then 
Latin American policies which weaken free 
enterprise are likely to predominate. As a 
result, the ultimate good of the Alliance for 
Progress will be put off further into the 
future. 


PRODUCTIVITY AND DIVERSIFICATION 


The third element of our overall strategy 
must be a better approach to the problems of 
productivity and diversification. To obtain 
the capital goods necessary for industrializa- 
tion, Latin American nations must expand 
their dollar volume of exports. Nearly all 
these countries, however, derive 50 percent 
or more of their exchange earnings from only 
one or two commodities. A few are almost 
entirely dependent on one commodity and 
they suffer severely when the International 
price levels fluctuate. So until Latin 
America can diversify its export commodities 
and other goods, it Is likely to continue to 
suffer from the world market price fluctua- 
tions which have been so common over the 
last decade. 

Both exports and the general standard of 
living in Latin America can be improved 
greatly if modern management, labor, cap- 
ital, and technical methods are applied to 
agriculture, Land reform programs, in par- 
ticular, must be centered around increased 
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productivity and not around fractionalizing 
and splintering production limits. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The fourth element in our broader strategy 
must be to encourage sound local govern- 
ment. Our government-to-government aid 
programs in Latin America have been carried 
out primarily at the level of the national 
governments, and hence have given an over- 
emphasis to centralized government—to the 
neglect of local government. 

Traditionally, local, and State governments 
in Latin America have been assigned a minor 
role—a factor which has dampened the eco- 
nomic and social development of these coun- 
tries. The development of sound local gov- 
ernment should be encouraged, particularly 
since an untapped source of revenue is read- 
ily available to them in the form of a prop- 
erty tax. 

MOBILIZE OUR BEST MINDS 


Prof. William Stokes, at our Center's Con- 
ference on National Security, noted that we 
ought to be concerned not only with what we 
are against, with prohibiting further en- 
croachments of Marxism-Leninism, and 
eliminating what is already there. We must 
also concern ourselyes with “the alternative 
attitudes and values, with the alternative 
economic concepts and ideas, and with the 
alternative political methods, forms of orga- 
nization, and procedures.” 

He is right. We have not done nearly 
enough to mobilize our best minds and skills 
within this country—experts in land produc- 
tivity, taxation, industrial pioneering. local 
management, education—to establish rap- 
port with key individuals and groups in 
Latin America. . 

To summarize: our minimum strategic ob- 
jective is to thwart and eliminate commu- 
nism from the hemisphere as an allen and 
intolerable system. Our larger objectives are 
manifold, but a first step toward them is to 
establish a national priority to marshal the 
best people we have in search of ways to 
share with our Latin American neighbors 
the lessons of our Own successful experiences. 
Then the Alliance becomes one for true 
knowledge out of which can spring the cli- 
mate for progress—not of totalitarianism 
such as the Soviets seek, but of creativity, 
initiative, and self-reliance. 


Attorney General Doesn't See Touch of 
Pink in Red-Infiltrated Movement for 
Negro Equality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Attorney General of the United States 
has reported to the Congress that there 
is no Communist influence linked to the 
leaders of the present civil rights agita- 
tion. Yet, Martin Luther King admits 
that Jack H. O'Dell, who has been called 
a dedicated zealot for communism by 
a counsel for the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, has been in the 
employment of the King-founded South- 
ern Christian Leadership Conference. 

We have heard much about a “color 
blind” Constitution lately, and I wonder 
if Attorney General Kennedy has become 
so color blind that he can not see even 
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a touch of pink in this obviously Red- 
infiltrated movement for Negro equality. 
I commend to the attention of the Con- 
gress these two UPI press releases found 
on the same page of the Jackson (Miss.) 
Clarion Ledger under date of July 26, 
1963: 
RFK Says Maas Nor COMMUNISTS 

Wasutncton.—Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy notified Congress Friday that an 
FBI check has shown no evidence that any 
of the leaders of the major civil rights move- 
ments are Communists or Communist con- 
trolied. 

Kennedy also wrote Senator A. S. (MIRE) 
Monzoner, Democrat of Oklahoma, that 
Communist efforts to infiltrate integration 
groups have been “remarkably unsuccessful.” 

Monroney is a member of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee which recently heard Govs: 
Ross Barnett of Mississippi and George C. 
Wallace of Alabama charge that Communist 
influences were back of much of the Negro 
civil rights protest activity. 

The Senator wrote FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover for his views and the latter turned the 
letter over to Kennedy. 

The Attorney General replied: “Based on 
all available information from the FBI and 
other sources, we have no evidence that any 
of the top leaders of the major civil rights 
groups are Communists or Communist con- 
trolled. This is true as to Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Ir, about whom particular accusations 
were made, as well as other leaders.” 


MARTIN LUTHER ADMITS Link BETWEEN SCLC, 
FORMER RED 


ATLANTA —Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. said 
Thursday that a 39-year-old technician, who 
was linked by congressional committees to 
the Communist organization worked twice 
for his Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference. 

King said the Negro, Jack H. O'Dell of New 
York, left the SCLC the second time June 
26 by “mutual agreement” because of con- 
cern that his affiliation with the integration 
movement would be used against it by “seg- 
regationists and race baiters.“ 

The Senate Internal Securities Subcommit- 
tee and the House Un-American Activities 
Committee have linked O'Dell with Com- 
munist work. 

At an Atlanta hearing of the Un-American 
Activities Committee, a committee counsel 
called O'Dell a “dedicated zealot” for com- 
munism. 

At a New Orleans hearing of the Senate 
group, Richard Arens, chief counsel, said 
O'Dell was the “top man” for Communist 
activity in Louisiana, 

ACKNOWLEDGED 


King acknowledged at a news conference 
that O'Dell “may have had some connections 
in the past“ with communism but, “we were 
convinced that he had renounced them and 
had become committed to the Christian phi- 
losophy of nonviolence In dealing with Amer- 
ica’s social in ices.” 

He denied repeatedly a recently published 
report (in the Atlanta Constitution) that 
O'Dell was currently employed by the SCLC 
in any capacity. 

The newspaper said he was director of the 
SCLC New York ofice. A staff employee who 
answered the telephone Thursday morning 
told United Press International O'Dell was 
still with the cffice as administrator of the 
New York operation. Later in the day the 
same office said he was not connected with 
the agency and had no knowledge of his 
whereabouts. 

King told reporters he could not under- 
stand why anyone in his office would say 
O'Dell worked there when he doesn't. 

King said O'Dell worked for the group on 
two occasions—the second time after the 
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SCLC satisfied itself he was not a Commu- 
nist as charged—but that his connections 
were severed for good, June 26. 

King said O'Dell first came to the SCLC 
after work on the Bronx committee of citi- 
zens for Kennedy in 1960 and that a letter 
of commendation for O'Dell was received 
from Robert M. Morgenthau. He is a US, 
attorney in New York who ran against Nel- 
son Rockefeller for the New York governor- 
ship. 

ASKED TO QUIT 

King said O'Dell was asked to resign tem- 
porarily after published reports that he had 
had some relationship with the Communist 
Party. After an investigation, he said, “We 
concluded he had no present connection” 
and he was returned to the SCLC staff. 

He said “it was mutually agreed” that 
O'Dell should leave the SCLC again when 
it became evident in Birmingham that the 
crusade for civil rights had reached the con- 
science of America and that Mr. O'Dell’s em- 
ployment could be used against the organi- 
zation by segregationists. 

King sald the O Dell issue was being used 
in another attempt to forestall and hamper 
the true essence of today's civil rights 
struggle. 

“It is another McCarthy-like tactic to de- 
stroy the movement,” King said. 

He acknowledged that communism can use 
the integration movement against the United 
States but he felt that efforts to prevent 
Negroes from full rights would be used even 
more. 


The Road to Yale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON y 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
considerable apprehension throughout 
the Nation concerning the Federal Re- 
serve Banks’ decision to raise the dis- 
count rate from 3 to 34% percent. This 
increase has been undertaken specifi- 
cally to alleviate the deficit which has 
occurred in short term capital move- 
ments and we have been assured by both 
the Federal Reserve Bank and the Treas- 
ury Department that they will not allow 
this action to restrict the domestic 
money supply. 

Of course, it is necessary to improve 
our short term position but it would 
seem that a more concentrated effort is 
also necessary in the areas of recurring 
imbalance—The Basic Accounis, One 
area of the basic accounts which thus 
far has not received sufficient attention 
in my opinion, Mr. Speaker, is U.S. 
tourist spending overseas. In 1962 the 
Treasury Department estimates that 
U.S. spending overseas for travel and 
transportation was a deficit item in the 
balance of payments of $1.4 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, if this item in the basic 
accounts were brought into balance it 
would go far to resolve the balance-of- 
payments problem. U.S. tourist spend- 
ing overseas is a luxury—a luxury which 
in no way contributes to a healthy do- 
mestic economy. It does not seem rea- 
sonable to risk disrupting the domestic 
economy by raising the discount rate 
unless we are also prepared to take ac- 
tion in these luxury areas as well. 
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The following editorial which ap- 
peared Monday, July 29, 1963 in the 
Washington Post indicates that in the 
judgment of the new Brookings Institu- 
tion report the basic accounts will show 
a surplus in 1968. In my opinion, Mr. 
Speaker, we should make concerted effort 
to achieve this goal this year—not 5 
years hence. I would like to call my 
colleagues attention to the conclusions 
of this Brookings study as refiected in 
ni Washington Post editorial, as fol- 
ows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 29, 1963] 
THE ROAD TO YALE 


When Robert Trifin, a Yale University 
economist first broached his plan for a more 
effective international monetary mechanism, 
he found himself cast in the role of a latter- 
day Jeremiah sounding warnings toward 
which the central bankers and statesmen of 
the free world turned deaf ears. But 5 years 
of anxiety over the dollar glut have changed 
all that, and an important measure of Trif- 
fin’s vindication is a Brookings Institution 
report on “The United States Balance of 
Payments in 1968," written by Walter S. 
Salant and his associates. 

As the title suggests, the efforts of the 
Salant team were largely directed toward 
forecasting the components of the U.S. 
balance of payments for 1968, an effort 
which they frankly characterize as more 
speculative than most economic projections.” 
They conclude that the “basic balance” in 
1968—the net balance of transactions on 
account of trade and long-term capital move- 
ments—will shoW a surplus. This projec- 
tion is based upon a number of explicit 
assumptions about economic growth here and 
abroad, the trends of export prices and the 
height of tariff barriers, assumptions that 
will doubtless cause some arching of eye- 
brows within the economics profession, But 
for the general public the significance of the 
book lies in the excellent last chapter where 
the authors make a most persuasive case for 
the creation of a new international monetary 
mechanism. 

There has been a good deal of uninspired 
writing about “placing our house in order,” 
but the Brookings authors demonstrate that 
the difficulties which beset the free world 
will not be resolved by a U.S. payments sur- 
plus. The dilemma, as they see it, is this: 

"On the one hand, U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits make the rest of the world in- 
creasingly reluctant to go on accumulating 
liquid dollar claims, and they hamper the 
pursuit by the United States of vital domes- 
tic and international objectives. On the 
other hand, large and sustained surpluses 
may not be attainable; even if attained, they 
would not be desirable since they may not 
free the United States from undesirable con- 
straints and they would impose constraints 
on other free world countries.” 

The Brookings authors wisely refrain from 
any attempt to make a detailed blueprint. 
But the nature of the fixed exchange mone- 
tary mechanism which they urge the United 
States to press for immediately is clearly 
outlined. It must provide for the growth 
of international liquidity—the means of 
settling balances of indebtedness among 
countries. It must prevent sudden and un- 
settling shifts of reserves from weak to 
strong-currency countries. And it must pro- 
vide automatic credit facilities which would 
permit countries sufficient time to eliminate 
their balance of payments deficits without 
recourse to self-defeating deflationary pol- 
icies. 

With the imprimatur of the respected 
Brookings Institution, it can be expected 
that the cause of international monetary 
reform will acquire more new converts in 
high places. ‘Treasury Secretary Dillon is 
beginning to see a glimmer of light. And 
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it is clear from his weekend remarks that 
Under Secretary Roosa will in the future 
desist from the unsportsmanlike practice of 
shooting birds on the ground as he did with 
the Maudling plan at the last meeting of the 
International Monetary Fund. All the sign- 
posts point toward Yale, and the question 
now is the speed at which the repentent 
sinners can be moved. 


Kennedy Inconsistencies Put Strain on 
Gold Reserves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the incon- 
sistencies of President Kennedy, which 
are basically the cause of most of our 
present-day problems, are clearly shown 
in the following article by Robert S. Allen 
and Paul Scott in the August 5 isSue of 
the Washington World. The article, 
“Administration Wants Vast Aid Funds 
While Trying to Stem Outflow of Gold,” 
follows: 

ADMINISTRATION WaNtTs Vast Am FUNDS 

WHILE TRYING To’Stem OUTFLOW or GOLD 


(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 


Whatever it is—good, bad, or futile—Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s emergency anti-gold drain 
tax on U.S. investments abroad is directly 
contrary to another major measure he is 
vigorously seeking from Congress. 

This inconsistency is the latest In a trend 
that is increasingly characteristic of his 
administration. 

The President recently proposed what 
amounts to a “sales tax” on purchases of 
foreign securities to curb the continued dis- 
quieting loss of gold reserves. Since 1952, 
they have sunk from $23.25 billion to around 
$15.7 billion. 


AID CAUSES DEFICIT 


Yet at the same time the President is 
demanding speedy enactment of any emer- 
gency restriction on U.S. investments abroad, 
he is strongly pressing Congress to approve 
his $4.5 billion foreign aid bill which has 
three provisions expressly aimed at increas- 
ing such spending in foreign countries— 
through Government guarantees. 

These three little-known contradictory 
provisions are under title HI. Investment 
Guarantees of S. 1276, the Senate version of 
the administration's foreign assistance bill. 
They would expand and accelerate U.S, in- 
vestments abroad as follows: 

1. Increase from $1.3 billion to $2.5 billion 
the total of Government guarantees for losses 
due to expropriation, incontrovertibility and 
war; 

2. Raise from $180 million to $300 million 
guarantees to cover so-called small business 
loans—not to exceed $10 million; and 

3. Boost from $60 million to $150 million 
guarantees on housing projects in Latin 
America. 

Thus the President, while pressuring Con- 
gress to impose a 15 percent sales tax on 
certain investments abroad, at the same time 
is insisting it vote a total of $2.95 billion in 
Government guarantees to stimulate other 
foreign investments. 

Vermont Senator GEORGE AIKEN, second- 
ranking Republican member of the Foreign 
Relations. Committee, tried to get an ex- 


planation of this striking inconsistency from 


Budget Director David Bell—without success. 
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DISPUTE IN COMMITTEE 

At a closed-door meeting on the hotly con- 
troversial multi-billion dollar foreign aid 
bill, the conscientious, quiet-voiced New 
Englander called attention to the three pro- 


visions guaranteeing investments abroad, 


and asked if they weren't directly counter 
to the President's “sales tax“ proposal. 

“Oh, no,” replied Bell blandly. There is 
no inconsistency. Each is designed to do a 
different thing, and they balance off.” 


Address by Hon. Sam M. Gibbons, of 
Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, on the 100th anniversary of the Battle 
of Gettysburg, our friend and colleague, 
the Honorable Sam M. Grszons, of the 
10th District of Florida, dedicated the 
memorial to the honored men of Florida 
on that historical ground. He took that 
occasion to draw attention to the dan- 
gers of hate and bitterness which have 
been recently expressed by violence in our 
country. He called on all responsible 
Americans to work for the betterment of 
human relations within the framework 
of our Republic—the ballot box, the leg- 
islature, and the courts of the land—not 
in. the streets. j 

Because of the warning voiced to Con- 
gress by J. Edgar Hoover, “Because com- 
munism thrives on turmoil, the party is 
continuously attempting to exploit all 
grievances—real or imagined—for its 
own tactical purposes,” and other con- 
cerned Americans, I include the address 
by the Honorable Sam M. GIBBONS, Mem- 
ber of Congress from Florida, in the 
RECORD: 

SPEECH HON. Sam M. Grisson, 10TH DISTRICT 
- OF FLORIDA 

Exactly 100 years ago at this hour and 
place, history recorded the turning point 
of the bloodiest war ever fought in the West- 
ern here. In this bitter struggle, our 
Nation found part of the meaning of free - 
dom. We must not lose it now in hate, vio- 
lence, and dishonor. The burden of the fight 
for freedom now rests. on us. 

As responsible Americans working for bet- 
ter human relations, we abhor the use on our 
citizens of the snarling police dogs, the fire 
hose, and electrically charged cattle prodding 
stick. On the other hand, we find no place 
in our America for the agitating opportunist, 
who for his own monetary or political gain, 
pits one race against another, sometimes 
urging mob violence. 

As responsible Americans working for 
freedom for others throughout this troubled 
world, it is our duty to practice freedom and 
equality here. In our country freedom and 
equality will be brought about by under- 
standing, honestly practiced; education, 
earnestly pursued; opportunity, freely given 
without discrimination. 

Our ents must no longer be 
settled by armed conflict, as here a century 
ago. Our racial conflicts must be removed 
from the streets and our differences resolved 
the American way in our courts, our legisla- 
tive bodies, and the ballot box. 

If we should fail—and we will if leader- 
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ship passes to the extremists—then man's 
best chance for freedom and equality under 
law will have been eclipsed. Those who died 
here, and on other American battlefields, will 
have died in vain. 

The effects of the battle we mark at this 
ceremony were largely confined to this coun- 
try. But such is not the case today, for 
now, America’s racial conflict has immediate 
worldwide significance. We cannot hope to 
win men's minds in our battle with commu- 
nism if America becomes a land in which 
freedom, equality, and 9 are only 
for the white man. 

Much progress has been made in human 
relations in this last 100 years. Let us re- 
solve to preserve our progress and to 
strengthen it—not wreck it. 

This monument which we now dedicate 
to the hundreds of Floridians who met in 
conflict here bears this inscription: 

“They fought with courage and deyotion 
for the ideals in which they believed. By 
their noble example of bravery and endur- 
ance, they enable us to meet with confidence 
any sacrifice which confronts us as Ameri- 
cans.” 

This afternoon when the Confederate and 
Union soldiers met on this battlefield, they 
met with hands held out in welcome and 
friendship, and not with fire and bayonet. 
May this gesture be accepted in our streets 
and In our hearts. 

May this become the true lesson of Gettys- 
burg. 


New Chairman Discusses Role of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday of last week, our distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Louisiana, 
Hon. Epwin E. Wiis, the new chairman 
of the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, delivered two outstanding 
addresses in New Orleans, La., in which 
he discussed the work of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

The first of these addresses was de- 
livered before the annual convention of 
the Louisiana Farm Bureau Federation 
and dealt particularly with the role of 
the Committee in relation to national 
security. 

Both because of the important subject 
matter of this address and because it 
reflects the broad viewpoint and philos- 
ophy which Mr. Wits brings to his new 
and heavy responsibilities as chairman 
of the committee, I am happy to include 
the address in the Recorp. I hope it will 
receive the thoughtful attention of all 
our colleagues: 

TI COMMITTEE AND NATIONAL SECURITY 
(By Representative EowIN E. Wurs, Demo- 
crat, of Louisiana) 

I would first like to say how pleased I am 
to be here in New Orleans to address you, 
the delegates to the annual convention of 
the Louisiana Farm Bureau Federation, your 
friends, and distinguished guests. I love 
Washington, but I love Loulsiana—the grass- 
roots of America and its people—more. It 
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is always a pleasure for me to return to my 
home State, to meet and talk with its 
people, to get down to earth again—if I may 
use that phrase—after some time in the rari- 
fied atmosphere of W: 

It was most fortunate that I was able to be 
here for the presentation of your Freedom 
Awards. I say with all sincerity that it has 
been inspiring to be a witness to this pro- 
gram, to see the awards being given, to know 
that many Americans are devoting them- 
selves, their time and effort to their country. 
It is heartening to know that organizations 
such as the Louisiana Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion are alert and perceptive enough to en- 
courage and award those who work for free- 
dom’s cause. 

My congratulations to each of the award 
winners—and to you, the members of the 
Louisiana Farm Bureau Federation, for ini- 
tiating this program. I hope you will con- 
tinue it for many years to come. 

Freedom is everybody's job. It is the job 
of farmers, the job of educators, the job of 
clergy, the job of Members of Congress— 
and of every man and woman in our country. 
This morning, I have seen something of what 
the people of Louisiana are doing for free- 
dom. I think, therefore, that it would be 
appropriate for me to tell you something of 
what the Congress and, more particularly, 
the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
is doing for this same cause. : 

Early this year the House of Representa- 
tives voted overwhelmingly not only to con- 
tinue the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, but to give it the largest appro- 
priation it has ever had. As the newly 
elected chairman of the committee, by the 
unanimous vote of the House, I assure you 
that I will do all in my power to see that 
the funds appropriated to the committee will 
be well spent, that any unneeded funds will 
be returned. to the House, and that I will do 
all I can to see that the committee is 
strengthened in every way possible and its 
life continued for as long as it is needed. 

Why do we need the committee? Why 
has the House, for 25 years, voted funds for 
its continuing operations? 

It is because the House knows—just as 
you and I do—that freedom in every part of 
the globe is today challenged by the most 
deadly enemy it has known since the dawn 
of civilization. That enemy, the world Com- 
munist movement, has fifth columns in over 
80 nations of the world, including these 
United States. The aim of this movement 
is to seize control of the entire earth. It 
uses every conceivable weapon to 5 
that aim— military forces, espionage, 

, terrorism, treachery, deceit, and tone 
tration into governmental and other groups. 
This is the finding of the Congress of the 
United States. It is a finding that has been 
upheld by the Supreme Court. 

We know that we must build and maintain 
powerful military forces to protect this coun- 
try from the tremendous military might 
created by the forces of world communism. 
By the same token, we know, too, that be- 
cause Soviet leaders openly proclaim that 
the United States is their No. 1 enemy—and 
because they have a fifth column within our 
border—that we must have adequate in- 
ternal saf That, basically, is why 
the House continues its Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

What is the Committee on Un-American 
Activities? And what is its function? 

Is it a spy-catching agency? No, that is 
the job of the FBI which has the responsi- 
bility of collecting evidence against those 
who break our Federal security laws, though 
the hearings of the committee have actually 
assisted them in this respect. The commit- 
tee is not a counter-espionage agency, 
though it has uncovered some spies. 

Is the committee supposed to convict peo- 
ple of being Communists or violating secu- 
rity laws? Again, the answer is No.“ The 
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committee is not a prosecuting agency like 
the Department of Justice. Nor is it a 
court of law, set up to pass judgment on 
legal guilt or innocence. Again, however, 
the committee's investigations and hearings, 
through the facts which they develop, are 
helpful in this connection. 

What then is the committee and what is 
its function, if it is not supposed to catch 
sples or convict Communists? 

Stated simply, it is the eyes and ears— 
and the principal legislative advisor of the 
House of Representatives—on matters con- 
cerning subversion and internal security. 

It is a nine-member, standing committee 
of the House, commissioned to investigate 
subversive activities and propaganda within 
this country—whether of foreign or domestic 
origin—and to report its findings to the 
House. 

There are 20 standing committees in the 
House, All have the power to investigate in 
specified areas, as may be granted to them 
by the House from one session to another. 
But with the exception of the Government 
Operations Committee, the Committee on 
Un-American Activities is the only one which 
has permanent, continuing investigative 

er. 

It can hold hearings in any part of the 
United States, whether or not the House is 
in session. Other committees need special 
authorization from the House to conduct 
investigations. 

Like all other committees, the Committee 
on Un-American Activities has a basically 
legislative function. It is its duty to hold 
hearings on, and weigh the merits of, bills 
relating to subversive activities and internal 
security which are referred to it for con- 
sideration. In the same area, the commit- 
tee has the duty of recommending new legis- 
lation where it sees a need for it. It also 
has the duty of proposing amendments to 
existing legislation when its hearings, inves- 
tigations, and study reveal weaknesses in our 
laws which need correction. 

Again, like all other committees, the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities has an 
oversight or watchdog function. That is, it 
should keep an eye — exercise continuous 
watchfulness,” the rules of the House say— 
on the administration of security legislation 
by the executive branch. 

What is the jurisdiction of the committee? 
Are there any limitations on the areas in 
which it can investigate? 

The Supreme Court held in the Baren- 
blatt decision of 1959 that in the field of na- 
tional security the House has given the Un- 
American Activities Committee pervasive 
authority to investigate Communist activi- 
ties in this country. = 

In other words, no matter where the com- 
mittee finds Communists operating, no mat- 
ter where it finds subversive efforts being 
made against the security of the United 
States, it has the right to investigate. 

Lioyd Barenblatt, whose contempt convic- 
tion was upheld in the Supreme Court de- 
cision I have just mentioned, claimed in his 
appeal that the field of education should be 
excluded from the committee's authority. 
The Supreme Court rejected his claim. It 
held that the committee's right to interro- 
gate him—even though he was a college pro- 
fessor—was unassailable. 

I want to point out here, while touching 
on the Barenblatt case, that the committee 
does not investigate educational) institutions 
as such, It does not investigate churches. 
It does not investigate union, business firms, 
or any other bona fide organizations or Insti- 
tutions. 

Communist fronts, however, are a different 
matter. When the committee has compelling 
evidence that an organization is Communist- 
controlled or a front, as defined in the In- 
ternal Security Act, then it may properly 
investigate the organization. 
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When dealing with individuals, the com- 
mittee's policy is that it will not be deterred 
from investigating their subversive activities 
simply because they happen to be labor, 
church, or business leaders, college professors 
or whatever. 

The committee's interrogation of Professor 
Barenblatt is an illustration of its policy in 
this respect, When it questioned him, it 
was not investigating the college with which 
he was affiliated. It did not concern itself 
in any way with the overall activities or poli- 
cies of the college or what it was teaching. 
It concerned itself only with Barenblatt's 
individual activities as a Communist. 

This is what the committee has always 
done in the past. It is what it will do in 
the future. The courts have unequivocally 
upheld the committee's right to follow this 
policy, 

No citizen of this country, because of his 
trade, profession or calling, can claim that 
he is somehow different from, or superior to, 
other citizens, and that he is therefore ex- 
empt from and beyond the power of the 
Congress when he engages in activities 
which are violative of our laws or designed 
to help a foreign power destroy our Gov- 
ernment. 

Now, lot me iliustrate the role the com- 
mittee plays in protecting our national se- 
curity by citing facts about some of its cur- 
rent and recent investigations and hearings. 

Over the past 3 months, in 6 separate 
days of hearings, the committee has 
taken testimony from over a score of wit- 
nesses on the subject of illegal travel to 
Cuba. Generally, American citizens have 
been barred from visiting Cuba since the 
severance of diplomatic relations on Janu- 
ary 1, 1961. Special passport validations are 
given, however, to thase who have a legiti- 
mate, compelling reason for such travel. 
Despite this, committee investigation has 
uncovered the fact that many Americans 
have been going to Cuba without validation. 

These people are violating this country’s 
laws. The committee has learned that many 
of these people have Communist back- 
grounds. It has also learned that a consid- 


erable number of them, after returning to 


the United States, have gone about lectur- 
ing on the glories of Castro’s Cuba without 
registering as agents of his government. 

What is the purpose of these hearings? 
Of what use are they? 

First, they have had a definite legislative 
function. They're developing facts which 
will assist the committee in judging the 
merits of a travel and passport control bill 
which has been referred to it for considera- 
tion. They will also help the Judiciary Com- 
mittee weigh the merits of several bills 
which have been referred to it and which 
also deal with the problem of controlling 
travel in times of national emergency. 

Second, it is the committee's hope—and 
belief—that the facts developed about the 
propaganda activities in behalf of the Cas- 
tro regime carried on in this country by 
these lawbreakers, will enable it to propose 
amendments to the Foreign Agents Registra- 
tion Act, These amendments will be de- 
signed to compel the registration—and thus 
force the disclosure—of many Communist 
propagandists who are today succeeding in 
thwarting the intent of Congress when it 
passed that Act 25 years ago. 

Third, a necessary, unavoidable and useful 
offshoot of these hearings, of course, is the 
fact that they reveal to the American peo- 
ple the current activities of the Communist 
Party and its agents. This is a part of the 
informing function of Congress. By doing 
this, the hearings are making it more diffi- 
cult for the party to mislead the American 
people and achieve its goal of destroying 
your freedom and mine, 

Fourth, in these hearings the committee 
is also carrying out its watchdog or over- 
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sight function, Specifically, it is overseeing 
the administration of our country's travel 
control regulations and the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act by the executive branch of 
the Government, 

Finally—though this is by no means the 
least result—because of the facts developed 
in these hearings, I have referred the cases 
of 14 witnesses to the Department of Justice 
for prosecution on the grounds that they 
are in violation of travel regulations, 

Another example: two employees of our 
supersecret National Security Agency dis- 
appeared in the summer of 1960. The com- 
mittee immediately began an investigation 
of the background of these men, Bernon F. 
Mitchell and William H. Martin. Later, on 
September 5, 1960, they surfaced in Moscow 
at a highly publicized press conference— 
to publicly defame and yilify their country. 
Undoubtedly, they also told all they knew 
about NSA’s activities to Soviet intelligence 
officials. By this time, the committee's 
investigation had convinced it that they 
never would have been hired by the NSA— 
or retained in its service for any length of 
time—if the Agency had been following ade- 
quate security procedures, A full-scale NSA 
investigation was then instituted, 

Because of the highly sensitive nature of 
NSA operations, the committee made no in- 
quiry into its activities. It did, however, 
hold 16 executive hearings in which it 
thoroughly explored NSA's personnel and 
security procedures, The committee’s inves- 
tigators spent 2,000 man-hours—and covered 
15 States—developing the facts for these 
hearings. 

What were the results? Twenty-two re- 
forms in security and personnel practices 
were instituted by the NSA. 

The Director of Personnel was dismissed. 

The Director of Security resigned upon 
request—as did two other officials in his 
office. 

Twenty-six other NSA employees were 
dropped for reasons of sex deviation. 

In addition, the committee drafted a bill 
which will establish sound security prac- 
tices in the agency for all time. That bill 
was passed by the House just a few weeks 
ago. 
Can there be any question about the fact 
that, by inquiring as it did in this case, 
into the administration of security prac- 
tices by an agency of the executive branch, 
the committee made a very real contribution 
to our Nation's security and welfare? It 
found a shockingly lax situation in NSA 
when it began its inquiry. Today, I belleve 
the NSA’s security procedures are as tight 
and effective as they can be made. 

The Communists and other enemies of 
the committee are forever charging that the 
committee has done little or nothing in the 
legislative field and that it concentrates on 
exposure and defamation of witnesses, who 
often aren't even Communists but merely 
people who oppose the committee. 

The truth is that the committee has been 
responsible, over the years, for over 40 secu- 
rity laws or amendments to existing laws 
enacted by the Congress. This is a legisla- 
tive record of which any committee can be 
proud. 

The Communists have demonstrated by 
their own actions that one of the laws they 
fear most today is the Internal Security Act, 
a law drafted by the committee. In June 
1961, the Supreme Court upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the key element in this 
law, its registration provisions. Just last 
week a special three-judge court in Wash- 
ington upheld another of its provisions—the 
one denying passports to members of the 
Communist Party. 

After the Supreme Court's decision, Gus 
Håll, leader of the Communist Party, said 
the party would refues to comply with the 
law because it “asks the Communist Party 
to commit suicide.” 
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This statement was quite a tribute to the 
committee. It was an admission by the top 
Communist in the United States that the 
committee knows how to hit the conspiracy 
where it will hurt most. r 

How did the committee do this in the 
Internal Security Act? It did it by drawing 
up a law that compels the party to be hon- 
est—to reveal the identities of its members 
and the organizations it controls. It drew 
up a law that strips the party of its major 
weapons—deceit and concealment. 

To what extent has the party used these 
weapons successfully in the past? 

You will know that nearly all party mem- 
bers have always concealed their member- 
ship. They have known they could get 
nowhere with most people if they openly 
proclaimed they were Communists. It is as 
secret, hidden Communists that they have 
been able to carry out their undermining 
activities. 

Have they successfully used false labels, 
deceit and concealment in the organizational 
sense? 

Here is a copy of the “Guide to Subversive 
Organizations and Publications,” published 
by the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. This 250-page document lists nearly 
every organization and publication in this 
country which, as of December 1961, had 
been cited as Communist or subversive by 
Federal legislative and executive agencies 
and by various State and territorial investi- 
gating committees. The names of 663 or- 
ganizations or projecta and 122 publications 
are contalned in this volume. 

This is an indication of the extent to 
which the Communist Party relies on, and 
has successfully used, the false label to ped- 
dle its wares. 

The Communists themselves haye referred 
to these front organizations as “innocents’ 
clubs" and “transmission beits.“ They are 
outfits through which the party has spread 
its line and won acceptance for it from many 
thousands of non-Communists. Through 
them the party has also taken millions of 
dollars from the pockets of non-Commu- 
nists and made widespread use of their time 
and talents, to help destroy America, 

What distresses me—and this is a sad 
commentary on our times after years of ex- 
posure of this front device—is the way the 
party, through these organizations, can still 
entice good people into doing its dirty work. 
It gets them to lend the prestige of their 
names, to give their time and money, to pro- 
mote communism and undermine freedom. 
What is wrong with some of our citizens? 
Can't anything shake them out of their care- 
lessness and irresponsibility? 

But now, let's get back to the committee. 
Before closing, I would like to say a few 
more words about what it does and what it 
does not do. 

The committee does not subpena wit- 
nesses for its hearings unless it has evidence 
that they possess information about the mat- 
ter under investigation. It does not accuse 
any witness of being a Communist Party 
member—or even ask them if they ever were 
or are one—unless it has documentary evi- 
dence or reliable confidential information 
they are or have been members of the party. 

It does not call witnesses to expose or 
harass them, but rather, as I indicated be- 
fore, because it knows that they are in a 
position to give Congress information which 
will help it in developing remedial or needed 
legislation. 

Naturally, because the committee deals 
primarily with Communist activities, it must 
call Communists as witnesses. Because the 
Communist movement is secret and con- 
spiratorial, they are the only ones who have 
first-hand knowledge of its operations. That 
this results in the exposure of certain Com- 
munists, I grant. This, however, is some- 
thing that cannot be helped. It is a basic 
part of the legislative process, and the com- 
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mittee can no more carry out its function 
without calling Communists as witnesses 
than the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee can carry out its function without 
calling educators and labor leaders as wit- 
nesses, 

Serving on the committee and being its 
chairman is not a pleasant task. You are 
subject to a continuous barrage of vilifi- 
cation and false accusations, You are com- 
pelled by the very nature of your task to 
deal repeatedly and continually with the 
activities which border on the treasonous. 

However, it is not always the knowingly 
and deliberately disloyal we are dealing with. 
In some cases, I feel that our troubles stem 
primarily from ignorance and lack of knowl- 
edge about communism, rather than from 
treason. ‘This is particularly true in regard 
to foreign policy positions where some tragic 
mistakes have been made, both in and out of 
government. 

That is why it is so important to study 
communism, to know our enemy well, in 
addition to having effective security laws and 
agencies—such as the committee—to cope 
with the internal subverters. 

This is why I have been discussing with 
you the subject of the committee and na- 
tional security and why, in a few moments, 
I will be talking to another audience in an- 
other room of this hotel on the subject of 
“Education for Victory,” meaning, of course, 
education about communism. 

Frankly, as regards both the field of law 

and of education, and all other flelds, I think 
I can say with complete truth that every 
member of the committee wishes that there 
was not need for it; that all of them will be 
glad if the day ever comes when the com- 
mittee is abolished because there is no longer 
a Communist fifth column in this country 
and thus no need for a Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 
That day however—I am afraid—is a long 
way off. And until that day comes I can 
assure you that each member of the com- 
mittee will do his utmost to see that the 
committee is not deterred for any reason 
from carrying out the function assigned to 
it by the House of Representatives. 

Each year, of course, an effort is made by 
the Communists, their stooges, and some mis- 
guided but well-intentioned liberals to 
abolish the committee. Naturally, this cre- 
atesa problem. Despite this, I am convinced 
that there is no need to fear that this move 
will ever be successful. I have too much 
faith in the Congress to believe that, as long 
as we have a real internal security problem, 
its Members would fail to carry out their 
duty of protecting this Nation from those 
who would destroy it. 

The committee's life is in the hands of the 
Congress and of the people of this country. 
It is in good hands. I am certain that they 
will preserve the committee—and that the 
committee will continue its vital role in the 
preservation of our Nation. 


Italian American War Veterans, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
year, there was introduced before the 
House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania a resolution 
memoralizing the Congress of the United 
States to support and enact appropriate 
legislation to incorporate or charter the 
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organization known as the Italian War 
Veterans, Inc. This resolution was 
adopted by the Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives on May 5, and by the 
State senate on July 8. Such action in- 
dicates the unanimity of accord which 
emerges with regard to expressing the 
appreciation of, and recognition by, the 
people of my State for the fine and con- 
tinued achievements of our Italian com- 
munity. I commend this resolution, ap- 
pended hereto, to my colleagues for their 
consideration and subsequent favorable 
action on behalf of this most worthy 
organization: 
House RESOLUTION 20 

Resolved (the senate concurring), That 
the General Assembly of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania memoralize the Congress of 
the United States to support and enact ap- 
propriate legislation to incorporate or char- 
ter the organization known as the Italian 
American War Veterans of the United States 
Inc.; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the presiding officer of each 
House of the Congress of the United States 
and to each Senator and Member of the 
House of Representatives from Pennsylvania 
in the Congress of the United States. 


National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
proud that my mother is an active mem- 
ber of the National Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, It is al- 
ways thrilling to go with her to the local 
chapter meetings. To see their devotion 
to the principles and ideals of the Found- 
ing Fathers strengthens my own faith 
in the future destiny of our great Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of their out- 
standing program the Daughters of the 
American Revolution maintain, support, 
and fully own two schools; Tamassee, a 
boarding school in South Carolina, and 
Kate Duncan Smith, a day school in 
Alabama. I am proud that Tamassee 
is located in my own congressional 
district. 

Mrs. Robert V. H. Duncan, president 
general of the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, is 
one of the most distinguished and be- 
loved presidents general in the history 
of this magnificent patriotic organiza- 
tion, Mrs. Duncan very kindly furnished 
me, at my request, some little-known 
facts about this unique society chartered 
by an act of Congress in 1896. I com- 
mend to the attention of the Congress 
and to the people of the United States 
the following facts about this great and 
dedicated society: 

THE DAR: Irs ORGANIZATION AND How Ir 
FUNCTIONS 
SOME LITTLE-KNOWN FACTS 

Perhaps “unique” better than any other 
word describes the character and operation 
of the National Soceity, Daughters of the 
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American Revolution. With equal propriety, 
“unique” describes the tion’s found- 
ing in 1890 and is applicable to its present- 
day activities as well as covering the achieve- 
ments spanning the intervening three-quar- 
ters of a century. 

Actually, the DAR means different things 
to different people—including its own mem- 
bership of approximately 185,000. A look 
past and present provides a possible key to 
this. To be specific, the record of the na- 
tional society's historic-educational-patrio- 
tic program reveals its diverse and manifold 
nature. Numerous little-known facts readily 
fall into a quiz-type pattern of “Do You 
Know! 

By actual congressional charter provisions 
the NSDAR Is one of two national organiza- 
tions required to report annually to the 
Congress through the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, 

From its founding there existed a definite- 
ly defined and close relationship between the 
DAR and the Smithsonian Institution, space 
in the museum for deposit of valuable DAR 
collections, manuscripts, eto, being specified 
and the privilege was exercised for a number 
of years. 

In recognition of Clara Barton, founder of 
the American Red Cross, for the service she 
rendered the country, the NSDAR created the 
office of surgeon general on its governing 
board. The position was later abolished. 
During the Spanish-American War in 1898, 
the DAR established a DAR hospital corps 
to recruit nurses for service. This became 
the nucleus of the Army Nurse Corps. Fol- 
lowing the war, the DAR at its own ex- 
pense pald pensions to all such nurses who 
entered the service prior to September 6, 
1898, and who were not receiving or were 
not eligible for Government pensions, 

It was in 1913 that the DAR founded the 
Americanization School in Washington, 
D.C—the only school of its kind in the 
United States. Later, this school was in- 
corporated in the school system of the 
District of Columbia. 

Under Americanism, the DAR has ever ex- 
tended a welcoming hand to immigrants 
seeking naturalization. In cooperation with 
the US. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, the DAR publishes and distributes 
free of charge hundreds of thousands of 
Manuals for Citizenship (9-million mark 
passed in January 1963) and participates in 
naturalization court ceremonies throughout 
the Nation. 

For a great many years—until the facili- 
tles were closed by the Government—the 
DAR a very active occupational 
therapy and patient aid program at Ellis 
Island in New York, and Angel Island in 
California. 

Since its Inception, an important service 
rendered annually by the society to the’U.S. 
Government, and for which the DAR has 
received commendation from time to time, 
is the locating and indexing of unmarked 
graves of Revolutionary soldiers—all done 
completely at DAR time and expense. 

In addition to the continulng project of 
locating graves, the DAR has pursued a 
steadfast program of marking these graves, 
securing the Government headstones from 
the Department of the Army (formerly the 
Quartermaster Department, now Chief of the 
Support Services). Cost of placement and 
arrangement of appropriate ceremony as- 
sumed by DAR. 

Not only does the DAR through its in- 
dividual membership subscription have an 
outstanding record of war bond purchases, 
and recorded Red Cross service in time of 
national crisis (indeed, during World War II. 
it made available its own national head- 
quorters buildings in Washington for war 
work and held its annual convention—Con- 
tinental Congress—elsewhere); it materially 
assisted war orphans and restored the water- 
works of the destroyed French village, 
Tilloloy, 
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Under historic activities, the DAR has an 


toric spots and buildings. Many have been 
done in its own name; others, it has sub- 
stantially sup 

Placement of markers is too numerous to 
attempt to enumerate, but two special en- 
deavors merit mention; namely, erection of 
the “Madonna of the Trail” statutes across 
the Nation marking the pioneer trek west- 
ward and the building, at a cost of over 
$500,000 of the Memorial Bell Tower at Valley 
Forge, which structure, upon completion and 
dedication, was formally givén to the Valley 
Forge Foundation, 

In the field of education, many schools 
especially those in so-called pllot“ or re- 
mote mountain areas—have materially bene- 
filed by direct yearly gifts of money and 
supplies. This, given in addition to main- 
taining and supporting two fully-owned DAR 
schools; Tamassee, a boarding school in 
South Carolina, and Kate Duncan Smith, a 
day school in Alabama. Approximate con- 
tributions annually run $200,000; total to 
date exceeds $4,500,000, this exclusive of stu- 
dent loans and scholarships. 

The unique quality typifying all DAR 
youth activity programs is that all are en- 
tirely volunteer. Although these encourage 
and emphasize leadership, service, depend- 
ability and patriotism, participation is yolun- 
teer and none of the winners are hand- 
picked by the DAR who awards the bond, 
medal, certificate, or other prize. Value of 
such a program is to inspire American ideals 
and principles in youth and ald them in rec- 
ognizing the four specified attribues among 
fellow students. DAR youth work falls un- 
der committees on: Children of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Good Citizens, Junior Amer- 
ican Citizens, and Student Loan and Scholar- 
ship. These programs have been conducted 
for years with no restrictions of race, color, 
or creed. 

At national headquarters—the largest 
group of buildings in the world owned and 
maintained by a women's group—the DAR 
has two exceptional and noteworthy facili- 
ties open daily to the public: A genealogical 
and historic research library having some 
records not available elsewhere and a sig- 
nificant Americana Museum together with 
28 period rooms, furnishings predating 1830. 

The crux of the patriotic effort of the 
DAR is preservation and maintenance of the 
Constitutional Republic as set forth in the 
Constitution of the United States and as 
exercised through democratic processes. The 
NSDAR takes stands (resolutions) on funda- 
mental principles. Action by members is-on 
an individual basis as good citizens. The 
obligation to encourage an enlightened, alert 
membership may well stem from Benjamin 
Franklin's admonition in 1787, upon being 
asked when he came out of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. “What kind of a govern- 
ment have you given us?” replied: A Ne- 
public, madam, If you can keep it.” 

Also under patriotic activity comes the 
well-known DAR sponsorship and promotion 
of Correst Use of the Flag of the United 
States of America, observance of Oonstitu- 
tion Week (initiated by DAR) and celebra- 
tion of February as American History Month. 


PURSUIT OF OBJECTIVES 


The foregoing highlights, all part of the 
comprehensive scope of DAR, are furthered 
nationwide through 24 established national 
committees. Authority is the congressional 
act of incorporation of 1896 chartering the 
national society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution. The Honorable W. L. Wilson, 
Representative from West Virginia (later 
president of Washington and Lee University 
and a regent of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion), first introduced such a bill in 1892. 
However, it was Senator Julius C. Burrows, of 
Michigan, who in 1895, Introduced Senate 
bill 1386 which succesefully passed, having 
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first been referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Representative D. B. Henderson 
offered the companion House bill 3553, which, 
after referral to the Committee on Library 
also passed. The act of incorporation was 
signed February 20, 1896, by Grover Cleve- 
land, President of the United States, Hon. 
Thomas B. Reed, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and Hon. A. E. Stevenson, 
Vice President of the United States and 
President of the Senate. 

This act of incorporation sets forth the 
following requirements, That said society 
shall report annually to the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, concerning its pro- 
ceedings, and said Secretary shall communi- 
cate to Congress such portions thereof as he 
may deem of national interest and import- 
ance.” 

Objectives as stated in the bylaws are 
(condensed) : 

I. Historical; “To perpetuate the memory 
and spirit of the men and women who 
achieved American independence”; 

II. Educational: “To promote, as an ob- 
ject of primary importance, institutions for 
the general diffusion of knowledge”; and 

III. Patriotic: “To cherish, maintain, and 
extend the Institutions of American freedom; 
to foster true patriotism and love of 
country.” - 

DAR RELATIONSHIP TO THE SMITHSONIAN 

INSTITUTION 


This unique relationship was explained in 
an address by Dr. Leonard Carmichael, Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, to the 
DAR, October 12, 1955. In it he traced the 
history from its inception, then cited: 

“The first report (to Congress) so trans- 
mitted was that for the years 1890-97, which 
Smithsonian Secretary Samuel P. Langley 
sent to the Senate on February 23, 1899. It 
was printed as Senate Document 164 and 
several thousand copies were distributed.” 

ANNUAL REPORTING: FACTS AND FIGURES 


eral high compliments have 
been paid the DAR on accomplishments re- 
therein by officials in places of great 
responsibility; a valued one being a letter to 
Mrs. Matthew T. Scott, then president gen- 
eral, from Hon. Lindley M. Garrison, Secre- 


tary of War, dated April 4, 1913. Most out- 


men of National Commit toes. 

Part II. Resolutlons: 12 passed April 1903. 

Part III. Report of the National Society, 
Children of the American Revolution. 

Part IV. List of located, unmarked Rev- 
olutionary soldiers’ graves, identified and 
indexed by States. 4 

It should be thoroughly understood that 
the copies of this report, printed by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office as a Senate document 
do not come to the DAR, A usual printing 
for such documents runs approximately 
1,500; these are delivered to the Senate and 
House Document Room and are disbursed as 
follows: To the Senate, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Congressional, Supreme Court, 
Archives, and depository libraries all over the 
country in addition to being sent to approx- 
imately 150 agencies and bureaus on the reg- 
ular list for all printed documents, Aby 
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copies, (usually 200-300) used by DAR, are 
ordered and paid for by DAR. 

Also true is the fact that the DAR annually 
pays $300 to have the manuscript edited, 
proofread, and indexed prior to presenta- 
tion for printing. This, in addition, to em- 
ploying at its (the society's) expense, on a 
per diem basis, a special researchist, for the 
required 2 to 3 months necessary to prepare 
the list of Revolutionary soldiers’ graves and 
fulfill its obligation to report these. 

A point of prime importance to avoid mis- 
understanding is the fact that the con- 
densed summary report to the Smithsonian 
Institution should not be confused with the 
full annual proceedings of the DAR, The 
two are separate and distinct. The national 
sdciety publishes and pays for, individually, 
its own full annual report, the yearly pro- 
ceedings, which is issued for the use of the 
national society, its officers, its own chapter 
groups and any interested Daughters. 


Bituminous Coal Industry Demonstrates 
Flexibility and Ingenuity in Meeting 
the Challenges of Change—United 
Mine Workers of America Praised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
mineral-rich mountains of West Virginia 
have long been noted as one of the 
world’s leading coal producing areas. 
The recent challenges of competitive 
fuels have taxed the ingenuity and capa- 
bility of the industry's leadership, and 
through radical change coal is maintain- 
ing its position as a valued source of en- 
ergy for the United States. 

Mechanization of the mining processes 
has done much to lower the cost of bitu- 
minous coal production, and still other 
new procedures have been instituted in 
érder to reduce prohibitive transporta- 
tion costs. Coal is now moved in huge 
coal trains; it is pouring through pipe- 
lines in the form of slurry; and it is util- 
ized by power companies located near 
the mines themselves, who then forward 
the resultant electrical energy by means 
of high-voltage transmission lines. 

In the July 28 issue of the Charleston, 
W. Va., Sunday Gazette-Mail appeared 
a copyrighted New York Times Co. arti- 
cle written by J. H. Carmical, which dis- 
cusses the coal industry's struggle to re- 
tain identity. Mr. Carmical touches on 
the technological and procedural changes 
which have been necessary in order to 
compete with other fuels, and to beat 
high transport expense. Of particular 
interest is his complementary reference 
to the progressive and realistic attitude 
of the United Mine Workers of America 
when confronted by automation and its 
unsettling effect on employment levels. 

I request that the article, “Soft Coal 
Battered, but Unbowed,” in the July 28 
issue of the Charleston, W. Va., Sunday 
Gazette-Mail, written by J. H. Carmical, 
be printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Sorr Coat BATTERED, BUT UNsOWwED 
(By J. H. Carmical) 

New Tonk. — The bituminous coal industry 
appears to be well into the competitive fight 
with other fuels. Although badly battered, 
and with several markets definitely lost, the 
soft-coal industry continues to hold a promi- 
nent position in the Nation’s energy picture, 
but only through its meeting of great 
challenges. 

Through the mechanization of its mines 
and other adjustments, the coal industry in 
the postwar period has pretty well licked the 
problem of high production costs. Now its 
efforts are being concentrated largely in 
solying the problem of high transportation 
costs to bring coal prices in line with other 
fuels. 

Since the end of World War II, the coal 
industry has undergone radical changes in 
its consumer markets. The switch of the 
railroads from coal-burning to diesel loco- 
motives, the steadily increasing use of fuel 
oll both by homeowners and industry, and 
the expansion of natural gas pipelines have 
resulted in the loss of several traditional coal 
markets. 

With the gradual disappearance of these 
markets, the electric utility Industry con- 
tinued to expand in a spectacular manner 
because of the many new homes built and the 
greater use of electrical gadgets. Realizing 
that these utility companies offered coal a 
steadily increasing market, attention was di- 
rected at first toward lowering mining costs 
and later to reducing transportation charges 
to the utility plants. 

Although these efforts met with success 
with respect to the utility companies, the use 
of coal In all other domestic markets has de- 
clined steadily since 1951. In the export field, 
where there was a sharyp increase in 1956 
and 1957, largely because of the Suez crisis, 
present shipments are much below the level 
of 1951. 

During this period of declining markets, 
the productivity in the coal-mining indus- 
try has gradually been improved. From an 
average output of 7.47 tons a day for each 
miner in 1952, the rate had been raised to 
15.41 tons in 1962, by far the highest in 
the world. 

With this increase in productivity, the 
operators have been able to make slight 
reductions in prices at the mines and at 
the same time increase the wage rate, which 
averaged $129.96°a week in April. 

Currently, the mine price is around $4.50 
a ton, down almost 10 percent from the 
1951 level, when it was $4.80 to 65 a ton. 

The main contribution to increased pro- 
ductivity and lower costs in the industry has 
been the attitude of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, which has not insisted on 
make-work and other featherbedding prac- 
tices. 

The bottleneck in the coal-mining indus- 
try continued to be in the heavy transpor- 
tation charges. Although it is being offered 
at a lower price at the minehead, the value 
of coal is judged in the competitive market 
on its delivered price and heat content. 

About 75 percent of the coal loaded at the 
mines moves by rail. Excluding 3 percent 
used at mines and moved out through high 
voltage transimssion lines in the form of 
electricity, the rest is moved equally by 
barge and motor vehicles. 

About a year ago the railroads started a 
movement to adjust tariffs on the basis of 
trainload lots rather than single car rates. 
By merchandising their services on a com- 
petitive basis rather than the old artificial 
single car rates, it is estimated that coal 
freight charges will be reduced up to 50 per- 
cent. 

Transporting coal by pipeline has been 
found commercially feasible, although the 
Nation’s only such carrier has been placed 
on inactive duty. It has been delivering coal 
from a mine near Cadiz, Ohio, to a Cleveland 
utility for 6 years without interruption. By 
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forcing the railroads to cut their rates from 
the mines to Cleveland from $3.54 to $1.88 
a ton, a reduction of 47 percent, it has served 
its purpose. 

The feasibility of constructing a coal pipe- 
line from Utah to Southern California is be- 
ing studied. But like a proposed West Vir- 
ginia-New York line, a right-of-way problem 
is involved. Coal pipelines do not have the 
right of eminent domain—that is the right 
to condemn property for a right-of-way— 
and it will require congressional action to 
make this possible, Such a bill has been 
pending in Congress for more than a year, 

Joseph E. Moody, president of the National 

Coal Policy Conference, Inc., an organiza- 
tion sponsored by the United Mine Workers, 
the coal industry and their railroads, said 
there was evidence that coal delivered to 
the customer will be even cheaper in the fu- 
ture. 
Moody said, however, that, if the Govern- 
ment continued to pay subsidies amounting 
to millions of dollars a year in an effort to 
make electricity produced from atomic 
plants as cheap as that produced from coal 
steam plants, coal would be driven from 
more and more utility markets, no matter 
how much costs are lowered. 

At present, coal is used as the fuel to gen- 
erate more than one-half the power produced 
by the electric utility industry and the coal 
interests hope to increase this rate over the 
years by meeting head-on the competition 
with other fuels. 


Private Enterprise Creates Jobs and 
Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, most 
Americans know that only private enter- 
prise, not government, can create jobs 
and maintain a healthy economy. I say 
most Americans, because this basic eco- 
nomic fact is quite evidently not under- 
stood by President Kennedy and his 
economic advisers. They continue to 
urge big government, more Federal 
spending, and democratic socialism as 
the way to riches for a nation and its 
people even though all their theories 
have been tried and found wanting in 
other countries. 


As a part of a study of economics, in 
the hope some commonsense may rub 
off on the President, I am including two 
articles from the Washington World of 
August 5, 1963. The first, “Unimpeded 
Private Initiative Can Create the Jobs 
Vitally Needed for Prosperity,” by W. P. 
Gullander, president of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, and the sec- 
ond, “Drop In Corporation Profits Re- 
tards Economic Growth.” 

UNIMPEDED PRIVATE INITIATIVE CAN CREATE 
THE JOBS VITALLY NEEDED ron PROSPERITY 
By W. P. Gullander, president, National 

Association of Manufacturers) R 

A lack of adequate job opportunities is the 
one failing a free economic system cannot 
tolerate. Therefore, the unemployment rate 
is the most significant economic statistic 
compiled by the Government and has the 
Most influence on the development of na- 
tional policies. 
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This is as it should be, but in developing 
policies to cope with unemployment we need 
to take a good square look at the factors 
which help or hurt job creation. Only then 
do we have a yardstick by which to gage 
the effectiveness of proposed programs. 

Jobs in the private sector of our economy, 
where most employment must originate, are 
created when the savings of individuals are 
invested to start new business ventures in 
the hope of earning a profit, or additional 
capital is invested in the expansion of exist- 
ing businesses in the hope of increasing the 
profit. Thus most jobs depend on the initia- 
tive of individuals in business or who desire 
to enter business, 

With this fact in mind, let's measure some 
of the existing or proposed measures to re- 
duce unemployment against the yardstick of 
whether they encourage or discourage this 
initiative. 

Let's take the shorter workweek, with no 
reduction in take-home pay. This would 
sharply increase the unit cost. of producing 

and services and reduce or eliminate 
the possibility of profit unless prices were 
raised to absorb the added costs. With 
higher prices, fewer goods and services would 
be sold and therefore fewer people could be 
employed in producing them, 

Let's take the idea of raising the minimum 
wage so those on the lower end of the income 
scale can buy more goods and services and 
thus create more jobs by adding to demand. 
This has been applied repeatedly, but the 
very people it is supposed to help are those 
in the growing unemployment categories. 

Instead of increasing their purchasing 
power, it has robbed many of them of oppor- 
tunities to earn purchasing power because 
their ability to produce is too low to employ 
them at the legal minimum wage. 

It is now proposed that we turn to make- 
work projects, aimed particularly at decreas- 
ing unemployment among people between 
the ages of 16 and 22. The Youth Employ- 
ment Act of 1963 now before Congress would 
set up a Youth Conservation Corps, with 
starting pay of $80 a month plus keep, and a 
State community youth employment pro- 
gram which would put young people to work 
on local public service projects at the pre- 
valling rates of pay in the locality. 

If it were not for the Government-imposed 
restrictions on employment, many of these 
young people would be able to find jobs in 
which private employers would be able to 
use their services profitably, and at more 
than the equivalent of 290 a month and 
keep. 

For a long time, NAM has advocated a 
three-point program to create more jobs. 
The three points are simple and in keeping 
with the factors which make for economic 
growth. 

These are: Revision of the tax structure to 
remove obstacles to the accumulation and 
investment of Joh-creating capital; restraint 
in wage demands so that greater productive 
efficiency can be translated into wider mar- 
kets for our goods at home and abroad; and 
avoidance of actions by Government which 
inhibit business initiative and expansion, 


If governmental policies, labor union poli- 
cies, and business policies are developed with 
these three objectives in mind, we can quick- 
ly overcome the unemployment problem and 
go on to more and better jobs and higher 
living standards for all of the American 
people. 

Dnop IN CORPORATION Prorrrs RETARDS ECO- 
NOMIC GROWTH 


The year 1962 was one in which the na- 
tion's total production, employment, and 
money income were greater than in any pre- 
vious year. 

The record was marred, however, by the 
failure of expenditures for new plant and 
equipment to be significantly greater than 
those of 5 years ago, by the persistence of 
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pronounced unemployment, development of 
a large Federal fiscal deficit where balance 
earlier had been promised, by one of the 
sharpest stock price declines in security mar- 
ket history, and a continued adverse balance- 
of-payments situation resulting in further 
decreases in already shrunken gold reserves. 

There has been economic improvement but 
its extent has proved far from satisfactory. 

PROFITS TOO LOW 

Underlying the disappointing features of 
the situation and in substantial measure re- 
sponsible for them is the continued failure 
of profits and profit prospects to provide the 
incentives on which peacetime expansion of 
employment and production entirely depend. 

Corporate profits as a percentage of sales 
were only about three-fifths what they were 
in earlier postwar years; the percentage was 
scarcely better than in the depression year 
of 1954. i 

The proñt squeeze, and its origins thus are 
of significant interest; it is of especial im- 
portance to the owners and employees of 
steel companies and similar large corpora- 
tions, because such industries are experienc- 
ing the profit squeeze and its consequences in 
more acute form than are many other in- 
dustries. 

For example, the steel profit margin on 
sales has been reduced since 1958 by approxi- 
mately one-third despite the fact that it 
shipped approximately one-sixth more steel. 
The 1962 profit margin was smaller than that 
of any nonwar year sinte the depression 
year of 1938: 

Its product prices have not increased since 
1958; its hourly employment costs have in- 
creased by approximately 20 percent; and it 
has been squeezed out of some markets so 
that it and its employees have lost to foreign 
producers 6 to 10 percent of the market they 
formerly supplied. 

IMPORTANCE or PROFITS 


The critical importance to progress of 
profits and profits prospects merits public at- 
tention. Such attention is especially rele- 
vant in view of proposals being advanced to 
cure unemployment and other adverse fea- 
tures. Involved may be important national 
policies with respect to taxation, Govern- 
ment expenditures, international trade, 
monetary matters, labor, subsidies, and 
prices. 

These policies constitute a significant seg- 
ment of the Institutional framework within 
which the American economy functions, and 
they may be of overriding importance at the 
present time. 

That the profit squeeze lies at the root of 
other unsatisfactory features of the situa- 
tion is clearly evident in terms of ordinary 
observation, accepted economic principle, 
and the statistical record. 

In the matter of employment, for example, 
it seems clear that there is no dependable 
reason why any person ever hires another ex- 
cept that he values the service thereby re- 
ceived more highly than its cost to him. 

In the case of corporations, which pay 
about three-quarters of all nongovernmental 
wages and salaries, this means that, within 
their financial capabilities, they will invest 
in tools of production and will, with alac- 
rity, hire people when a profit from doing so 
is foreseen, a profit which is significantly 
greater, of course, then can be obtained by 
relatively riskless investment of money in, 
say, tax-exempt bonds. 

PROFIT LOSS CUTS JOBS 

It is the prospect of profit and profit alone 
which inspires the productive employment 
of people in the private economy; it is the 
dimming of that prospect that breeds unem- 
ployment and stops economic growth. 

This principle has long been recognized by 
economists and it is confirmed by the record. 

Shrinking profit margins go hand In hand 
with rising unemployment percentages. 
From 1929 to 1932 corporate profits as a per- 
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centage of sales declined from about 5 per- 
cent to less than nothing; and the percent- 
age of those unemployed increased from 
about 3 to 24. By 1936-37 the profit per- 
centage of sales had risen to about 3½ per- 
cent, while unemployment dropped to about 
15 percent. In the nonwar years since then, 
the tendency for unemployment to increase 
as profits decrease is also clearly observable 
on the record. It is not mere happenstance 
that the postwar downtrend in profit mar- 
gins has been accompanied by an uptrend in 
unemployment that threatens to become 
chronic. 

It follows, too, then, H profits are squeezed 
and unemployment thereby increased, the 
fiscal problems are aggravated. The income 
tax bases are relatively diminished at the 
time the welfare burden is enlarged. If large 
fiscal deficits occur, then the unsettling 
question of inflationary financing ts ralsed, 
and should that question arise, then, in turn, 
the risk of undermining international con- 
fidence in the dollar's stability is heightened. 


LESS CAPITAL ATTRACTED 


If profits are squeezed, then not only is 
this source of job-creating expenditure for 
plant and equipment curtailed, but the abil- 
ity and incentive to attract “outside” capital 
is simultaneously impaired and this, in turn, 
reacts to maintain or worsen the unemploy- 
ment situation. If industries do not make 
modernization expenditures they must lag 
behind in international competitiveness, 
and this reacts to worsen our adverse bal- 
ance-of-payments situation. 

As the late Lord Keynes sald of his own 
England many years ago, the impairment of 
the necessary profit incentive to production 
is the root of our problems. If this situation: 
is adequately corrected, it thus appears that 
little else is imperatively required; if it is 
not, then other measures must prove com- 
paratively futile. 


Tax Writeoff Rules Boost Plant Outlays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF ORECON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31,1963 e 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the new 
guidelines on depreciation instituted by 
the Treasury Department in 1962 re- 
sulted in increases of $2.4 billion in the 
depreciation allowances of corporations. 
However, 45 percent of U.S. corporations 
did not take advantage of the new de- 
preciation rules. 

In the following article of the July 26, 
1963, Journal of Commerce various rea- 
sons are indicated for the hesitancy of 
U.S. corporations to avail themselves of 
the new depreciation schedules. I am 
Sure my colleagues will find this article 
most informative. 

Tax Wrireorry RULES Boost PLANT OUTLAYS 
(By Sidney Fish) 

Investments in plants and equipment, 
which were stimulated substantially during 
the last year by the new Treasury guidelines 
on depreciation, as well as by the investment 
tax credit enacted by Congress, could be sub- 
stantially increased by making the new de- 
preciation rules permanent, 

This is the view of corporation executives 
and accountants who have studied the re- 
sults achieved in 1962 by the new tax write- 
offs, They point out that only 54:5 percent 
of property was on the new guidelines basis 
last year. Fear that the whole guideline 
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structure may be changed or rescinded at 
the option of the Treasury is one factor that 
is preventing a larger proportion of corpora- 
tions from using the more liberal writeoffs, 
which were made available in July 1961, 
under the so-called revenue procedure 1621. 
Another factor limiting use of the guidelines 
in the uncertainty over what will. happen 
2 years from now, when the Treasury begins 
to apply its “reserve ratio" test to deprecia- 
tion deductions. 

Financial officers of corporations are fear- 
ful that after July 1, 1965, when the present 
“period of grace“ ends, there will be a re- 
currence of long drawn out disputes with the 
Internal Revenue Service over whether the 
corporation is actually retiring machines at 
the rate for which he is claiming deprecia- 
tion deductions, Until July 1, 1965, the 
Treasury agents are required by procedure 
1621 to accept the depreciation rates claimed 
by the taxpayers. 

WOULD ENCOURAGE USE 


If depreciation guidelines were made per- 
manent, through passage of an act by Con- 
gress, this would encourage many more cor- 
porations to use the guidelines, according to 
Maurice E. Peloubet, a partner in Price, 
Waterhouse & Co, 

The Treasury feels that the guidelines are 
accomplishing their purpose, because corpo- 
rations increased their depreciation allow- 
ances in 1962 by 64.1 billion, of which 62.4 
billion was attributable to the use of the new 
guidelines. The latter figure was almost ex- 
actly what the Treasury had predicted the 
guidelines would accomplish. 

But corporation executives feel that the 
Treasury should not take too much satisfac- 
tion from the fact that its advance estimate 
of the use of the guidelines proved accurate. 


TWO POINTS 


Business says that the Treasury, instead of 
patting itself on the back, should study two 
important statistics, The Treasury should 
ask itself why only 54.5 percent of all prop- 
erty was placed under the guideline, and why 
many small and large manufacturers declined 
to avail themselves of the faster writeoffs. 

Also, industrialists say that the Treasury 
should be concerned over the steady rise in 
the average age of machine tools in American 
plants. It is estimated that 64 percent of all 
machine tools in metalworking are at least 
10 years old, This is a postwar high, and 
compares with only 38 percent over 10 years 
of age in 1945. 

The steady increase in the use of obsoles- 
cent machine tools is placing U.S. manufac- 
turers at a disadvantage with overseas pro- 
ducers, industrialists say. As compared with 
a ratio of 64 percent for this country, no 
European country had more than 59 percent 
of its tools over 10 years old. In Russia, only 
50 percent of all tools are 10 years old or 
more. 

TAXES REDUCED 


As a result of the extra depreciation allow- 
ances permitted by the guidelines, income 
taxes were reduced by $134 billion. Corpora- 
tions also claimed investment tax credits of 
$1 billion on thelr 1962 tax returns. 


By offsetting these reductions in Federal 
revenue were the modernization of many in- 
dustries, on a scale which could not have 
been accomplished, if the tax incentives had 
not been provided. In the steel industry, for 
example, a vast modernization and improve- 
ment program is under way, while the auto 
industry is investing more heavily in new 
facilities than in some years. The effect of 
the guidelines and the tax credits has been 
to set in motion a big capital investment 
program, which could easily become a boom 
if the depreciation rules were further eased, 
and made permanent. Capital investments 
this year are scheduled to set an all-time 
record, in dollar volume. 4 
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But considering the higher costs of new 
machinery, much still remains to be accom- 
plished in modernizing American plants. 
Larger cash flow achieved through revised 
depreciation regulations, could give capital 
investments the additional stimulus that is 
needed to increase employment opportunities 
and step up the national rate of growth. 


Fitting Tribute to George P. Miller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


> OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the very able 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, the Honorable 
GEORGE P. MILLER, performed a signifi- 
cant and important service last month 
with his tribute to the Japanese-Amer- 
ican Veterans of World War II—a trib- 
ute in which many of us were privileged 
to join him. 

The gentleman from California has 
been a stanch and consistent advocate 
of human justice and equality, and it is 
altogether consistent that he would take 
a role of leadership in this cause. 

Mr. Speaker, Congressman MILLER'S 
service has been appropriately recog- 
nized by one of the leading newspapers 
of his -congressional district—the San 
Leandro Times Star and Morning News. 
I know that our colleagues will join me 
in expressing congratulations. in this 
very fitting and appropriate tribute: 
MILLER TELLS How Democracy Corrects Even 

Its ABUSES 

On June 11, Alameda's Congressman 
Grorce P. Miter, having previously reserved 
for himself 2 hours of time in which to ad- 
dress the House, made a speech which ts of 
great significance to the entire country in 
this summer of 1963. 

The speech was of such significance be- 
cause it bore most pointedly on the question 
of civil rights in this democracy of ours 
and because it so clearly showed how our 
democracy has demonstrated its ability, as 
Mr. Lxn sald, to “correct its mistakes and 
even its abuses.” Furthermore, it did this 
without once mentioning the difficulties 
which Americans of Negro ancestry are now 
experiencing. 

The way in which Miter accomplished 
this was through his exposition of how the 
country had wrongfully treated Americans 
of Japanese ancestry in World War II, how 
these same Americans of Japanese ancestry 
had offered their services by the thousands 
at that very same time to the country’s 
armed services, how the offer was accepted, 
how valiantly the Americans of Japanese 
ancestry fought for the United States 
throughout the war and how, after the con- 
flict, they assumed the place in the life of 
the country that is rightfully theirs and 
which no one today could possibly deny 
them. came 

Occasion for the speech was to commemo- 
rate services sponsored by the Japanese 
American Citizens League at Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery on June 2, marking the 20th 
anniversary of Japanese American military 
service in World War II. 

In the course of his talk MILLER made a 
point of reminding the House that World 
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War II was by no means the first conflict In 
which Americans of Japanese ancestry had 
given their lives for the country. He called 
the attention of his colleagues to the fact 
that among the 144 officers and men of the 
Battleship Maine who lost their lives in 
Havana Harbor in 1898 were seven Japanese 
Americans. “These seven Japanese,” MILLER 
said, “are the first known of their ancestry 
to have died in the defense of our country’s 
freedom and ideals. And their death more 
than half a century ago serves to remind us 
of how long those of the Japanese race have 
served our Nation well in time of peri! and 
crisis.” 

After paying tribute to the most decorated 
military unit in American history, the 442d 
Regimental Combat Team, composed of 
Nisel, MILLER sald, "The significance of these 
services, not only to the Nisel, or Japanese- 
Americans, but also to all Americans every- 
where and to people of good will throughout 
the world * * * so impressed a number of 
my colleagues and me from both the House 
and the Senate that it was decided that we 
should relate them to the Congress and the 
citizens of our country, as well as to all the 
peoples of the earth, in order that they may 
better understand, through living example, 
what democracy in action truly means.” 

Whoever reads MILLER'S address, and the 
speeches of the other Members of the House 
who rose to comment during the 2 hours, 
cannot fall to see that the essential truth 
of Mitier’s thinking Is, to quote his words 
again, that our democracy does “correct its 
mistakes and even its abuses.” 


That is the fact which forms the heart 
difference between our society and that of 
the monolithic, crushing dictatorships, be 
they of the proletariat or of individuals. 

And because of that fact we should all 
know and clearly see that our country will 
win through its present difficulties involved 
in the civil rights controversy and emerge 
the stronger for it. 


President Should Ban the Test-Ban Band- 
wagon Strategy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day last when President Kennedy ad- 
dressed the Nation on the partial test ban 
treaty he called for full discussion and 
debate, not only in the Senate, but 
amongst the American people. However, 
Kennedy strategists appear to be at- 
tempting to choke off such debate and 
full scrutiny of the pact. The Senate 
majority leader [Mr. MANSFIELD] has 
made optimistic statements both about 
support for the treaty and the shortness 
of time in which it will be considered. 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk and Under 
Secretary of State Averell Harriman 
have claimed very widespread support 
for it amongst the public and in the other 
body. Administration-inclined column- 
ists and commentators also have taken it 
upon themselves to assert to the effect 
that ‘‘almost everybody is for the pact.” 
The administration has given out stories 


that it is popular in capitals all over the 
world. 
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Obviously, these statements are not 
based on any widespread and accurate 
information on just what is the state of 
opinion either amongst the public or in 
the other body. Senator after Senator 
has stated he is reserving judgment on 
the matter until more facts are in. 

Despite the President’s words last Fri- 
day, consciously or unconsciously, admin- 
istration stalwarts have adopted the 
strategy of rushing consideration of the 
treaty as fast as possible, before thought- 
ful consideration can be given to it. This 
is a strategy of choking off debate and 
discussion, both by limiting it in time 
and by stampeding public opinion. Be- 
fore the average person even gets to con- 
sider the matter, he is being told every- 
body is for it. This is the old bandwagon 
technique so effective in political cam- 
paigns. It is calculated at getting sup- 
port by implying anybody on the opposite 
side is out of step. 

I call upon the President to match his 
words last Friday with action. To do so 
he must order his subordinates and asso- 
ciates to cease and desist their shabby 
tactics and give the Nation the oppor- 
tunity he has promised for full and fair 
evaluation of the claimed advantages 
and claimed disadvantages of the partial 
test ban treaty. 


Omar B. Ketchum 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure many of us were shocked to learn 
of the passing of our good friend, Omar 
B. Ketchum, on Thursday last. He was 
not only my friend, but the friend of a 
great many Members of this House and 
even this entire Congress. Most of al¥ 
he was a friend of the millions of vet- 
erans who have served our country in 
time of war. * 

Omar B. Ketchum was director of the 
Washington office of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. As director of that office 
he was continuously alert to his respon- 
sibility for the passage of legislation 
beneficial to the veteran and to the 
furtherance of plans and programs with 
the Veterans’ Administration that would 
be good for those men who have a vet- 
eran status whether they were members 
of the organization he belonged to or a 
member of some other veteran organi- 
zation. 

It was my privilege to meet Omar B. 
Ketchum many years ago when I was 
commander of Post 1000. Veterans of 
Foreign Wars in Independence, Mo. 
Although he came to Washington sev- 
eral years ago he never forgot to return 
to his adopted State of Kansas and to 
visit his friends in western Missouri. 

Perhaps the happiest years of his life 
were spent in Topeka, Kans., which is 
not very far west of Kansas City, Mo. 
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It was there that he served the city 
of Topeka as mayor for two terms and 
offered himself as a candidate for the 
Governor of the State of Kansas and 
also a candidate for the U.S. Senate 
from the State of Kansas. 

Our next association with Mr. Ket- 
chum came to be in our first term in 
the 86th Congress as a member of the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 
Quite frequently, Mr. Ketchum would ap- 
pear as a witness but he was always 
regarded by members of the committee 
as a well informed witness with a rea- 
sonable, moderate viewpoint and one 
that was always willing to demonstrate 
the merit of a particular bill that he 
was secking to have reported out by the 
committee. He was a witness that was 
impressive but was always one that was 
straightforward and never in a single 
instance was there anything said that 
might mislead the committee. He will 
probably best be remembered because 
of his annual appearance before the 
committee each year in February or 
March at the time of the annual ap- 
pearance of the commander in chief of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. He 
would sit at the right hand of the com- 
mander because in truth and in fact 
he was the right arm of the commander 
in chief when he was in the city of 
Washington. 

Omar Ketchum was a courageous man 
and one who had the courage to speak 
out in favor of his convictions. Among 
his strong convictions was the belief that 
the loyal citizens of the United States 
must be constantly vigilant against the 
threat of the subversive forces of com- 
munism and that every citizen must also 
be constantly alert to the need for a 
strong national defense of our country. 

Our departed friend was the sort of 
person who would not allow a breach of 
arrangements or an upset in plans to 
derail his purpose or objective. He was 
a person that persevered in everything 
he did, but with it all, he was an op- 
timist and a man who believed in the 
Biblical passage which states, all things 
work together for men of good will.” 

Members of the VFW will miss the 
leadership which has been provided for 
so many years by Omar B. Ketchum. 
His life was dedicated to the VFW but 
this was so because he was a true pa- 
triot, and yet, it was also true because 
he forever maintained a desire to serve 
his fellow men. We have all lost a lead- 
er and a friend. 


Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1963 
Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the pre- 
liminary negotiations have been in the 
view of Mr. Harriman and his English 
counterpart successfully concluded. 
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They do not mark as the President has 
so rightfully expressed anything like 
“peace in our times“ a phrase with some 
unfortunate history. The test ban now 
accomplished is to the British observer 
like the girl who has awaited overlong a 
proposal and is therefore not the catch 
she once was. One southerner I know 
said the treaty negotiation results re- 
minded him of the story of the rebel 
holdout in the War Between the States 
who held off a Yankee patrol for about a 
week from a hillside cave. Finally out 
of food, out of water, out of ammunition, 
and out of spunk, the rebel’s stronghold 
was finally and successfully rushed and 
when the Union sergeant towered over 
the emaciated holdout and shouted “We 
got ya reb.” He replied, “Yeah, and a 
helluva gettin’ ya got.” 

Well, regardless of the appraisal of 
what kind of “a gettin’ we got” in this 
proposed test ban and giving due cre- 
dence to the validity of calls for caution 
in affirmatively counting on any present- 
ments by Khrushchey this much is to be 
said: the continuing, jointly expressed 
compassion for a world divided against 
itself is not a very satisfactory substitute 
for some affirmative action, however 
limited. Unless and until the two major 
camps in this division can weld one or 
two points of agreement the bridge across 
the schisms of doctrines and interest that 
now are so wide and deep will not start 
abuilding. The peace that is war will 
remain with the ever-present threat that 
it could start on the escalator to the 
nuclear weapon. 

The debate in the Senate will run a 
heavy tide of reasons why we dare not 
sign this treaty. Any person even 
slightly informed or aware of our past 
disappointments would have to admit to 
some risks involved in the signing. But 
it is our belief that the greatest risk we 
take in this small step is one of complete 
disappointment by Khrushchev's failure 
to honor the pact. We know of this risk 
going in. Can we not therefore in the 
face of possible improvment hope that we 
can change from a peace that is war to a 
peace that is conflict, realizing that even 
this degree of change could be for the 
better and provide a possible beginning 
1115 a bridge that ultimately must be 

t. 


Quality Stabilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr, DENT. Mr. Speaker, recently an 
attack was made upon the proposal for 
quality stabilization legislation in an 
editorial in the Washington Post. 

As usual the Post misses the point al- 
together. It is as far from a so-called 
fair trade price fixing bill as the fears of 
the Post editorialist is from the real 
purpose of the bill. 

Without giving my own reasons for 
supporting the bill other than to say 
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“You get what you pay for“ under a 
quality control bill. A quality product 


honestly made and fairly priced is the 


only one that survives. If you don’t 
believe this just visit any discount junk- 
yard. 

I would like to put correspondence 
covering this subject into the RECORD at 
this point. 

To compare logic with editorial guess- 
ing I submit the Post item along with 
some of many logical answers. 

QUALITY STABILIZATION 
One must marvel at the energy and in- 


genuity of those who are determined to 


eliminate competition in retail distribution 
and saddle consumers with price increases 
that could cost them more than 81 billion 
annually. First they persuaded many States 
to enact fair trade or resale-price main- 
tenance legislation, But 27 States and the 
District of Columbia have either invalidated 
or refused to enact such legislation, and now 
a well-heeled lobby, spearheaded by retail 
druggists, is attempting to accomplish that 
end through Federal legislation. Since the 
term “fair trade” has been thoroughly dis- 
credited, they are now backing a quality 
stabilization bill (HR. 3669) in an effort 
to gull the public with a euphemism that 
is as transparent as a picture window. 

H.R. 3669, which has just been pushed 
through the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce by Chairman OREN 
Harris, would grant manufacturers absolute 
power to fix the prices on branded or trade- 
marked articles at every stage of the dis- 
tribution- process without fear of Govern- 
ment intervention. Why this legislation 
should be supported by small businessmen, 
who would be bereft of any vestige of bar- 
gaining power, is something of a mystery. 
But there is nothing mysterious about other 
aspects of this bill which is opposed by 
virtually every agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment—the Departments. of Agriculture, 
Commerce, Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission—and by interests so divergent 
as those represented by the AFL-CIO, the 
American Bar Association and the Wall 
Street Journal. 

Alfred R. Oxenfeldt, a professor of market- 
ing at Columbia University, succinctly sum- 
marized the objections to the so-called 
Quality Stabilization Act when he testified 
that— 

“The bill's ultimate effect would be to re- 
quire highly efficient distributors to charge 
substantially more than their costs would 
require. Consequently, it would weaken, and 
possibly eliminate, the chief attraction that 
new types of retailers have offered through- 
out American history to win a place for them- 
selves in the marketplace. In short, the 
Quality Stabilization Act would help us to 
transform U.S. retailing into the unprogres- 
sive type that prevails in much of Europe,” 

A Senate version of this act is embodied in 
a resolution (S. 774) sponsored by Senator 
Husert H. Humpnery. The Senator was 
once & druggist, and it is perhaps significant 
that his version of the bill makes no provi- 
sion for exempting prescription drugs. 

Seasoned observers believe that this 
thoroughly reprehensible piece of legislation, 
the essence of which has already been re- 
jected in 27 States, stands a good chance of 
passing the Congress. In that event we 
would urge President Kennedy to respond 
with a stinging veto. 

QUALITY BRANDS ASSOCIATES 
OF AMERICA, INC., 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN H. DENT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Dent: Lowell Mason, a 
man who served 11 years on the Federal 
Trade Commission, is most qualified to speak 
about economic legislation. 
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And as usual, Mr. Mason is concise. 

He says: “The quality stabilization bill 
needs and deserves the support of all who 
are opposed to socializing distribution.” 

We believe you will be interested not only 
in his views but also the letter from Thomas 
A. Rothwell to which he refers. Both are 
enclosed. 

Sincerely, 
j JoHN P, MAURER. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., July 11, 1963. 
THOMAS A, ROTHWELL, 
Attorney at Law, 
Marysville, Okio. 

Dear Tom: Your letter of April 10, 1963, to 
John. Anderson concerning the quality sta- 
bilization bill is a fine analysis of what the 
shooting is about and who is doing it. As 
a former dean of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion now associated with a law firm engaged 
in trade regulation practiee I am quite con- 
scious of the present day governmental aver- 
sion to private ownership in brand names. 

I see little difference between socialism 
which puts the means of production in the 
public domain and the current efforts to put 
the reputation of trade-marked products In 
the public domain. Today the cult of medi- 
ocrity is so strong that a man hardly dares 
assert ownership to private property rights 
in his own superior brand name. To do s0 
may subject him to criminal prosecution. 

The Supreme Court in its 1919 Colgate de- 
cision upheld the right of a brand name 
manufacturer to keep his products out of 
the hands of brand vandals. I tell you the 
recent Parke-Davis decision has taken this 
right away. The quality stabilization bill 
will restore one's right to protect the good- 
will he is able to create in the marketplace 
for his own products. 

As Lord Acton concluded, “A people averse 
to the institution of private property is a 
people without the first element of freedom.” 
The quality stabilization bill needs and de- 
serves the support of all who are opposed to 
socializing distribution. 

Sincerely, 
LOWELL B. Mason. 


MARYSVILLE, OHIO, 


April 10, 1963. 
Mr. Joun W. ANDERSON, 
President, Quality Brands Associates of 
America, Inc., Gary, Ind. 

Dear Mn. ANDERSON: In rereading the qual- 
ity stabilization bill introduced last month 
in the Congress, I could not help but think 
of the words used by District Judge Clarke 
in his March 14 decision in U.S. y. General 
Motors Corp. U.S. District Court for the 
Southern District of California, Central Di- 
vision) > X 

“The free-enterprise system is a basic part 
of the American way of life. Justice Holmes’ 
suggestion ‘to let people manage their own 
business in their own way, unless the ground 
for interference is very clear’ is good advice. 
If the advice is heeded both by the courts 
and by government, I am confident that the 
United States will continue to be free, strong, 
and prosperous.” 

Judge Clarke has taken his stand. So 
have the 11 Senators and the 25 Members 
of the House that have or intro- 
duced the quality stabilization bill, 

The quality stabilization bill symbolizes 
our free competitive enterprise system at its 
best. This bill enables the brand name man- 
ufacturer vountarily to take the risks of 


marketing his own brand name product in 


certain prescribed and limited ways that in- 
sure free and open competition at all levels 
of distribution while protecting the con- 
sumer deceptive and fraudulent 


practices. And it does this without supervis- 


ion by any Government bureau and without 
adding one penny to the cost of Government. 

Whether the brand name manufacturer 
elects to use the orderly marketing pro- 
cedures that will be made possible by the 
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Quality Stabilization Act is unimportant. 
That properly, under our free competitive 
enterprise system, is the individual decision 
of the brand name manufacturer. But the 
availability of his right to so market his own 
brand name goods is vital. That is why 
quick enactment of the quality stabilization 
bill ts vital. 

The ominous situation is that the De- 
partment of Justice and Federal Trade Com- 
mission have assumed authority in determin- 
ing what the national economic policy should 
be, Whether this assumption of authority 
is constitutional or unconstitutional is be- 
side the point, unless Congress now acts 
firmly with respect to the quality stablliza- 
tion bill. Otherwise it will be surely too 
late to lock the barn door for the damage 
will be irreparable. 

The Federal Trade Commission and the 
Department of Justice have harassed, un- 
dercut, hampered and destroyed the legal 
posture of the orderly marketing of brand 
name products. In indictment after indict- 
ment, in complaint after complaint, and 
order after order, these agencies, oblivious as 
they are to the realities of the marketplace, 
have unilaterally determined that competi- 
tion between one manufacturer's brand 
against all other manufacturers’ brands is 
not enough. They insist that any effort by 
a manufacturer to obtain orderly marketing 
by limiting destructive self-competition as 
to a single brand is a violation of the anti- 
trust laws. 

General Motors was indicted in California 
for conspiracy to keep Chevrolets out of dis- 
count channels. The position of the Depart- 
ment of Justice is that retallers are free to 
divert to discounters, and the producer, in 
effect, commits a crime if he tries to prevent 
this illicit traffic. Consider as well the plight 
of the franchised Chevrolet dealer in Cali- 
fornia. He can shut down his service facili- 
ties and go discount, or else he can become 
bankrupt by operating a free showroom for 
“brokers” and “referral services.” 

Orderly marketing in any sense is impos- 
sible if discounters have the right—enforce- 
able by law—to purchase any trademarked 
product they choose to handle. Conversely, 
the Government seems to be saying that a 
manufacturer risks fine and imprisonment if 
he seeks to keep his products out of dis- 
count channels. If the Government's views 
are to prevail, no restriction on either the 
buyer or the seller will be countenanced. 

This extreme position of the Department 
of Justice was not lost“ on Judge Clarke in 
the criminal case against General Motors. 
Judge Clarke said: “ 

“The Government has argued that this 
criminal prosecution in no way represents 
an attack on the franchised dealer method 
of selling automobiles. I cannot agree. 

“In applying the antitrust laws, it seems 
to me that a balance must be struck. The 
interest of the consumer in a freely com- 
petitive market must be protected. But, 
at the same time, industry has rights which 
also must be ted. In part, business 
has, or should have, the right to merchandise 
a product in a manner that the particular 
manufacturer determines to be the most 
feasible and the most competitive. Indeed, 
I believe that the best way to further the 
interest of the consumer is to allow busi- 
ness, large and small, to avail itself of the 
free enterprise system with as little Govern- 
ment interference as possible: This court 
feels, therefore, that its decision 
both the interests of the public and the 
interests of business 

“In the instant case, General Motors, the 
manufacturer, has chosen the franchised 
dealership as the outlet best suited to the 
merchandising of Chevrolet automobiles. 
General Motors has made the further deci- 
sion that discount houses and referral serv- 
ices are not the kinds of outlets for Chev- 
rolet automobiles that will keep Chevrolet 
a leader in sales. At present, the discount 
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operation does not fit the bill because (1) the 
discount store does not ofer service facil- 
ities; (2) the discount store is not run by 
men whom General Motors has handpicked 
as its representatives on the retail sales level; 
and (3) the discount store’s automobile de- 
partment is not run, as is a dealership, by 
a man having a large investment in his 
business who has a long-range view and will 
endeavor to maintain the public’s confidence 
in, and goodwill toward, Chevrolet. In its 
broader aspects, the case presents this ques- 
tion; Despite the decision of General Motors, 
should the Government, through the anti- 
trust laws, compel General Motors to adopt 
the discount houses and, with them, a 
method of merchandising not of General 
Motors’ choosing? The court thinks not.” 

Judge Clarke thus has ruled that General 
Motors in a criminal way has not violated 
the antitrust laws. Now there begins the 
civil side of the case. 

The Government in the General Motors 
case attempted to pin the label of “boycott” 
onto the activity of the car manufacturer. 
Its reason: a boycott is a “per se” violation 
of the antitrust laws for which there can 
be no justification. 

The Government's equally determined 
position in recent cases involving Sandura, 
White Motor Co., Brown Shoe, etc., point up 
the urgency for action by Congress to resolve 
the central question presented in the Quality 
stabilization bill: May a trademark owner 
protect his property rights against a third 
party who seeks to exploit—to the point of 
destruction—that which he did not create? 

The quality stabilization bill is property 
confirming legislation. It protects the prop- 
erty in the brand name by preventing its 
unauthorized use. It is submitted that the 
ownership of private property and the regu- 
lation of private property—in the sense that 
it can be controlled by its owner—con- 
stitutes the very basis of the free enter- 
prise system. To own private property means 
in effect that one has certain rights to ex- 
clude others from the use and enjoyment 
thereof. Otherwise there is no such thing 
as private property. 

The quality stabilization bill recognizes 
the property right that exists in a maker's 
reputation—his good name—his trademark. 
The quality stabilization bill provides in 
substance that the owner of the brand name 
can forbid the commercial use of his reputa- 
tion to those who would abuse and destroy it. 

Our best analogy comes from the law of 
real property. If you own a parcel of land, 
that ownership carries with it-the right to 
exclude others as you will from the use of 
that property—simply because it “belongs” 
to you. Now it may be in your interest to 
permit others to use your property, but if 
ownership means anything, it means that 
you can deny the use of your property to 
those who would abuse it. This, in essence, 
is the quality stabilization bill. 

A proper appraisal of the quality stabiliza- 
tion bill can be made in the light of 
Bourjois v. Katzel, 260 U.S. 629, 43 Supreme 
Court 244 (1923); section 526 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, 46 Stat. 590, 19 U.S. OC. A. 1337, 
and Old Dearborn Distributing Co. v. Sea- 
gram Distillers Corp. 299 U.S. 183 (1936). 
These cases and the cited statutory section 
stand for the proposition that the ownership 
of a brand name is a property right whose 
use by others can be limited. 

Three circumstances are set out in the bill 
as circumstances which justify the with- 
drawal of the privilege to use the brand: (1) 
bait ; (2) selling at other than 
rja established price; and (3) misrepresenta- 

on. 
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process test, there is a provision against for- 
feiture of a financial interest by the retailer 
in reference to the merchandise he has on 
hand. Also, there are provisions in the bill 
which require fair and equitable conduct by 
the owner in exercising his rights there- 
under. 

It is noted that this approach regulates the 
use of the brand only. It does not interfere 
with any other use of the physical property 
or commodity. The unique merit of the 
quality stabilization approach is that it does 
no more than implement as established 
property right in the brand and no trade 
practice or policy is set forth that State 
courts have overruled. 

Congress, as it has done by the Lanham 
Trademark Act, merely permits the trade- 
mark owner under the quality stabilization 
bill to regulate the use of his brand name 
which flows in commerce. It does not permit 
the brand owner to enforce a rigid price 
structure on the use of the product itself. 

Under the quality stabilization bill there 
is no explicit or implied extension of regula- 
tory power of the Federal Government over 
intrastate commerce. There is no invasion 
of States’ rights. Nor is there the establish- 
ment by law of any trade practice or public 
policy that the courts of the States have 
protested. 

The rights recognized by the quality stabi- 
lization bill are in essence an implementa- 
tion of the rights as set out in the Colgate 
case (250 U.S, 300). This leading case, de- 
cided in 1919 by a unanimous Supreme 
Cotrt, held that a producer could lawfully 
decide to whom he would sell his products, 
and to whom he would not sell. However, 
when branded goods fall into the hands of 
an unwanted customer, a reseller whose 
practices are highly undesirable, the Col- 
gate-based right of the owner of the brand is 
made sterile. Under present law the owner 
of the brand must sit helplessly by while the 
trespasser, an uninvited and unwanted re. 
seller, wreaks havoc with the brand and de- 
stroys its market. The quality stabilization 
bill will permit such brand name owner to 
vindicate his rightful interests promptly and 
effectively. 

In the Colgate case, a unanimous U.S. 
Supreme Court said: 

“The purpose of the Sherman Act is to 
prohibit monopolies, contracts, and combi- 
nations which probably would unduly inter- 
fere with the free exercise of their rights by 
those engaged, or who wish to engage, in 
trade and commerce, in a word, to preserve 
the right of freedom to trade, In the ab- 
sence of any purpose to create or maintain a 
monopoly, the act does not restrict the long- 
recognized right of trader or manufacturer 
engaged in an entirely private business, free- 
ly to exercise his own independent discretion 
as to parties with whom he will deal. And, 
of course, he may announce in advance the 
circumstances under which he will refuse to 
sell. * * * In Dr, Miles Medical Co. v. John 
D. Park & Sons Co., supra, the unlawful 
combination was effected through contracts 
which undertook to prevent dealers from 
freely exercising the right to sell.” 

The quality stabilization bill logically ex- 
tends the principle of the Colgate decision to 
resellers who are not sold directly by the 
trademark owner. The trademark owner 
electing to use the Quality Stabilization Act 
will announce in advance the circumstances 
(in consonance with its paragraph 8) under 
which the reseller will be denied further use 
of the trademark. Contracts or agrecments 
are not involved. 

The Colgate doctrine has never been con- 
sidered “price fixing” in an antitrust sense. 
Legally speaking, price fixing has always 
been limited to arrangements based on agree- 
ment either expressed or implied. Colgate 
is not “price fixing.” Neither is the quality 
stabilization bill. 


Further consistency between the approach 
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of the quality stabilization bill and these 
sound legal principles is reflected also in the 
language used by the unanimous U.S, Su- 
preme Court in its Old Dearborn decision: 

“The essence of the statutory violation 
then consists not in the bare disposition of 
the commodity, but in a forbidden use of 
the trademark, brank, or name in accomp- 
lishing such disposition. The primary aim of 
the law is to protect the property—namely, 
the good will—of the producer, which he still 
owns. The price restriction is adopted as an 
appropriate means to that perfectly legiti- 
mate end, and not as an end In Itself. 

“Appellants (resellers) here acquired the 
commodity in question with full knowledge 
of the then-existing restriction in respect 
of price which the producer and wholesale 
dealer had imposed, and, of course, with pre- 
sumptive, if not actual knowledge of the 
law which authorized the restriction. Appel- 
lants were not obliged to buy; and their vol- 
untary acquisition of the property with such 
knowledge carried with it, upon every prin- 
ciple of fair dealing, assent to the protective 
restriction, with consequent liability under 
section 2 of the law by which such acquisi- 
tion was conditioned * * », 

“We find nothing in this situation to jus- 
tify the contention that there is an unlawful 
delegation of power to private persons to 
control the disposition of the property of 
others, such as was condemned in Eubank v. 
Richmond, 226 U.S. 137, 143; Seattle Trust Co. 
v. Roberge, 278 U.S. 116, 121-122; and Carter 
v. Carter Coal Co., 298 U.S. 238, 311. In 
those cases the property affected had been 
acquired without any pre-existing restric- 
tion in respect of its use or disposition. The 
imposition of the restriction in invitum was 
authorized after complete and unrestricted 
ownership had vested in the persons affected. 
Here, the restriction, already imposed with 
the knowledge of appellants, ran with the 
acquisition and conditioned it. 

“Nor is section 2 so arbitrary, unfair, or 
wanting in reason as to result in a denial 
of due process. We are here dealing not 
with a commodity alone, but with a com- 
modity plus the brand or trademark which 
it bears as evidence of its origin and of the 
quality of the commodity for which the 
brand or trademark stands. Appellants own 
the commodities; they do not own the mark 
or the goodwill that the mark symbolizes, 
And goodwill js property in a very real sense, 
injury to which, like injury to any other 
species of property, is a proper subject for 
legislation. Goodwill is a valuable con- 
tributing ald to business—sometimes the 
most valuable contributing asset of the pro- 
ducer or distributor of commodities. And 
distinctive trademarks, labels, and brands, 
are legitimate aids to the creation or enlarge- 
ment of such goodwill. It is well settled 
that the proprietor of the goodwill ‘is en- 
titled to protection as against one who at- 
tempts to deprive him of the benefits result- 
ing from the same, by using his labels and 
trademark, without his consent and author- 
ity." McLean v. Fleming, 96 U.S. 245, 252. 
‘Courts afford redress or relief upon the 
ground that a party has a valuabie interest 
in the goodwill of his trade or business, and 
in the trademarks adopted to maintain and 
extend it Hanover Milling Co. v. Metcalf, 
240 U.S. 403, 412. The ownership of the 
goodwill, we repeat, remains unchanged, 
notwithstanding the commodity has been 
parted with. Section 2 of the act does not 
prevent a purchaser of the commodity bear- 
ing the mark from selling the commodity 
alone at any price he pleases. It interferes 
only when he sells with the aid of the good- 
will of the vendor; and it interferes then 
only to protect that goodwill against in- 
jury * * *. There is nothing in the act to 
preclude the purchaser from remoying the 
mark or brand from the commodity—thus 
separating the physical property, which he 
owns, from the goodwill, which i$ the prop- 
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erty of another—and then selling the com- 
modity at his own price, provided he can do 
so without utilizing the goodwill of the 
latter as an ald to that end.“ 

Thus the fresh approach of the quality 
stabilization bill, when enacted, will bring 
unusual advantages: (1) A logical court- 
tested basis for the protection of property 
rights in the marketing nationally of 
branded products; (2) one body of substan- 
tive law interpreting the statute; and (3) 
a remedy, directly related to the property 
Tight, that is effective and complete. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS A. ROTHWELL. 


The Technological Conflict 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow the House will take up the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration authorization bill, providing $5.2 
billion for civilian space programs for 
fiscal year 1964. The development of 
these programs and the question of our 
objectives should be given careful 
thought and consideration. I respect- 
fully call to the attention of each Mem- 
ber of the House the following excerpts 
from the article, “The Technological 
Conflict,” which appeared in the most 
recent issue of the Air University Quar- 
terly Review, written by Col. Raymond 
S. Sleeper, Deputy Chief of Staff, Foreign 
Technology, Headquarters AFSC. Col- 
onel Sleeper has previously served as 
Chief of War Plans, Cincpac, from 1957 
to 1960 and as Assistant to the Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Foreign Technology. 
Mr. Speaker, the instruments of strat- 
egy have historically been political, eco- 
nomic, psychological, or military, and in 
many cases, combinations of two or more 
of these. Today, another strategic tool 
has been added—technology. Although 
the United States has long held a su- 
perior position in this field, since the mid- 
fifties we have seen the Soviet Union 
challenge that position. 
The excerpts follow: 
During the cold war, it has been accepted 

that the military tends to be the enabling 
instrument of power. This means that so 
long as the United States retained pre- 
ponderant military power this power de- 
terred Soviet commitment of direct military 
aggression in spite of the fact that the Com- 
munist hierarchy was fully dedicated to 
world domination by all possible means. It 
also means that while the U.S. military pre- 
ponderance deterred Soviet military aggres- 
sion this power enabled the United States 
to employ economic, political, and psycho- 
logical instruments of strategy to achieve the 
expressed U.S. objective of containing Com- 
munist expansion, We shall see that, in 
Spite of our enjoying deterrent military 
power over the past 10 years, the Communists 
have made significant progress in under- 
mining the power of the free world by means 
of political and psychological internal of- 
fensives against freemen and their govern- 
ments in free nations. 

Tibet and Cuba were the most recent vie- 
tims of Communist aggression, in 1958 and 
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in 1960. During the forties it was believed 
by many that the Soviets possessed the po- 
tential military power following World War 
II to invade Western Europe, but our atomic 
forces apparently did succeed in deterring 
this Soviet aggression that many feared. 
* * * Our strong military deterrent posture 
has enabled our economic, political, and psy- 
chological instruments of power to keep 
West Europe free and to reestablish her 
power. 

On the other side of the world we have 
also succeeded in building strength in Japan, 
in the Philippines, and to some degree in 
certain other free nations that are allied to 
the United States Without for one 
moment degrading the great value of positive 
U.S. economic and military aid throughout 
free nations, it is nevertheless very sobering 
to view the progress the Soviets are making 
in undermining free nations. 

In the 1955 period some military analysts 
believed the United States, together with its 
allies, not only had the military power to 
deter Soviet aggression but clearly had the 
capability to persuade the Communists to be- 
have in a manner acceptable to the family of 
free nations. This was essentially the root 
conviction that led to John Foster Dulles“ 
policies of “brinkmanship,” when he was say- 
ing that we would respond in a manner and 
with weapons of our choice in order to dis- 
courage Communist aggression into Indo- 
china. 

In the Lebanon crisis and again in the 
Taiwan Strait crisis of 1958 the depioyment 
of significant U.S. military power persuaded 
the Communists not to embark upon aggres- 
sion in those areas. In 1960 and 1961, how- 
ever, the Communist internal offensives in 
the Congo and in Cuba were not dissuaded 
by the presence of U.S. and United Nations 
military power. Similarly, the presence of 
the ‘7th Fleet off the coast of Vietnam has 
not dissuaded the Communist internal of- 
fensive against the free governments of Laos 
and South Vietnam. Cuba, Laos, and South 
Vietnam are the obvious examples of Com- 
munist internal offensives which are now 
being waged against free nations. It is im- 
portant to recognize that these separate con- 
flicts in Asia and in the Americas are the fru- 
ition of careful Communist plans for in- 
ternal aggression which are taking place in 
all free countries and which simply happen 
to be most evident in these countries at 
present. Moreover, these internal Commu- 
nist offensives are not being deterred by U.S. 
military power. 

The Communist strategy for internal of- 
fensive action is not infallible, It can be 
defeated in the present and future as it has 
been defeated in the past. What is essen- 
tial, however, is a full recognition of the 
strategy and the necessity for positive, con- 
tinuing preventive action * * *. The coun- 
ter-methods are similar in each case. They 
are known, It is only important here to rec- 
ognize that the Communist internal offensive 
against free nations can be defeated. But 
it is necessary for the United States to enjoy 
freedom of action in these areas if we intend 
to prevent Communist takeovers. We will 
enjoy less and less freedom of action in these 
areas if Communist forces grow stronger than 
ours and deny us freedom of action. 

Now if the Soviets should make a major 
breakthrough in developing new weapons, 
they could conceivably gain military superi- 
ority, at least in some military sphere. If 
we havé now succeeded in closing the mis- 
sile gap, the most serious threat in the near 
future would appear to be the early develop- 
ment by the Soviets of the military capability 
to dominate near space. This capability 
could consist of antisatellite missiles, maneu- 
verable satellites with offensive capabilities, 
satellite interceptors, or other similar deyel- 
opments. If the Soviets should achieve con- 
trol of near space, the results could be most 
grave. They would be able to preempt our 
atomic striking capability to a large degree, 
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They could exercise control over much that 
transpires on the surface of the earlth and 
in the atmosphere. They would probably 
attempt to keep us within the atmosphere. 
In short, they would attempt to realize ail 
the benefits that the surrounder has over 
those who are surrounded. The Soviets have 
given us repeated warnings that they in- 
tend to dominate space for important mili- 
tary and political reasons. It is wishful 
thinking to hope that they will not use their 
significant lead in space to facilitate their 
political and military goal of dominating the 
world. It is obvious that this situation must 
be prevented. It can be prevented by tech- 
nology. 9 

THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTRUMENT OF STRATEGY 

Military power has traditionally been the 
enabling instrument of national pow- 
er. * As one studies the relative mili- 
tary power of the United States and the 
Soviet Union over the last 10 years, it is 
clear that the Soviets, by rapidly developing 
atomic power, jet bombers, jet fighters, m- 
tercontinental missiles, and earth satellites, 
have reduced the advantages originally held 
by the United States. * * * The greatest 
opportunities for significant changes in mili- 
tary power derive from the technological 
instrument of power. It appears that the 
technological instrument of power will be 
the instrument which may enable one of 
these nations to gain a major power advan- 
tage over the other. 

We should note * * the major jumps 
in aerospace capabilities that take place in 
moving from the atmosphere to space. In 
the 1955 period, when the philosophy of 
air control, having been quite fully developed 
at Air University, was being considered by 
the Air Staff as a contribution to national 
strategy designed to deter enemy aggression, 
the most difficult aspects to accept were 
the requirements for large numbers of air- 
craft in order for the United States to patrol 
and gain control of the air over potential 
enemy areas and thereby significantly control 
the behavior of such an enemy. The major 
jumps in altitude, speed, and range pro- 
duced by leaving the atmosphere give space- 
craft the capabilities required to effectively 
control space (at least in given areas) in 
such a manner that present nuclear strike 
forces may be preempted. This might be 
done in a number of ways. 

1. Conceivably the U.S.S.R. might develop 
such an effective aerospace defensive capa- 
bility as to deny the United States the abil- 
ity of confidently launching an effective nu- 
clear attack. Such a development is not 
very probable, but it must be considered. 
The relative missile strengths of the United 
States and the Soviet Union are, of course, 
important in this context * * * while there 
appear to be new missile developments in the 
offing, these developments do not seem to 
promise major breakthroughs in the overall 
growth of strategic capabilities. 

2. Another and probably more likely 
method of controlling space would be to 
combine elements of both defensive and of- 
fensive systems into the most effective mili- 
tary space force possible. This might then 
permit the Soviet Union to restrict our use 
of space in such a manner as to make a nu- 
clear strike launched by missiles and air- 
craft impractical and possibly very difficult. 
The implications of such a development are 
quite interesting. Assume, for example, that 
one nation over a period of time builds in 
great secrecy and then suddenly launches 
an overwhelming force of spacecraft that 
have significant offensive bombing and in- 
terception capability. Assume that elements 
of this space-alert force are overlying the 
second nation at all times—in fact, they are 
patrolling its skies. : 

Under these postulated conditions the 
second country's strategic retaliatory power 
is to a significant degree preempted. The 
initiation of nuclear war in response to such 
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a patrol farce would seem unlikely. Yet the 
political-psychological impact of such & 
spaceborne force on the leadership and pop- 
ulace of the second nation would probably 
cause fundamental accommodation of its 
national objectives to those of the first na- 
tion, 

Is this what Gromyko had in mind by his 
remark on 23 December 1900? he time 
has come when it is possible to cut short 
the attempts by the aggressors to start 
world war. More, conditions are being cre- 
ated in which war can be eliminated for good 
from the life of human society.” Whatever 
the answer to this question may be, no elab- 
oration of the gravity of the potential threat 
of the Soviets developing a capability to re- 
strict our freedom in space is needed. It is 
clear that the Soviets must not be permitted 
to win a military technological superiority 
in space. The conflict must be won by the 
United States, not for cold-war advantages, 
not for national prestige purposes, but for 
vital national survival. In winning this race 
our goal is not to dominate any nation or 
to dominate space, Our goal should prob- 
ably be to attain the capability to prevent 
any hostile force from dominating space. 
To put it in positive terms, our goal should 
be to insure the peaceful use of space. 

A TECHNOLOGICAL STRATEGY NEEDED 


If the United States and the U.S.S.R. are 
waging technological conflict—and the evl- 
dence is clear that they are—then the United 
States needs a national technological strategy 
to win this conflict. Such a strategy 
does not seem to exist in any coherent form. 
Moreover, the technological strategy needed 
must fit into or pattern, as the case may be, 
our military, economic, political, and psycho- 
logical strategy. 

The establishment of such a national ob- 
jective in space and explanation of the im- 
portance of this objective constitute a most 
urgent undertaking. 

THE TECHNOLOGICAL BATTLE AREAS 


As in any broad conflict, it is helpful and 
instructive to analyze the specific areas of 
conflict. In the technological war we can 

several specific areas. 

(a) Fundamental to all areas of the con- 
flict is the national base of education and 
spirit of the people. 

(b) The next important area of techno- 
logical conflict lies in basic and applied re- 
search. * * * There is a lot of evidence that 
basic and applied research need far more na- 
tional and popular support in the United 
States than they are now receiving. 

(c) One of the most cricital battle areas 
in the technological war is aeronautical sys- 
tems technology. * The present U.S. 
inventory of serodynamic vehicles is su- 
perior to that of the Soviets. * * * But 
where are the Soviets going in aerodynamic 
systems in the future? Are they developing 
new aerodynamic systems that would be sig- 
nificantly superior to those that we now have 
in our Inventory or on the drawing boards? 

(d) The Soviets stole an early lead on the 
United States in the development of missiles 
by vigorously exploiting German technol- 
ogy. * * On March 17, 1962, Khrushchev 
boasted that the Soviets then had huge new 
invulnerable missiles that could travel over 
20,000 miles to the target. Such missiles 
could probably carry new, large warheads. 

(e) We have made significant progress in 
our own space programs, but we must be 
frank and recognize that the Soviets have 
clearly demonstrated a superior booster capa- 
bility, they have acquired a superior knowl- 
edge of bioastronautics, and they enjoy a su- 
perior spacecraft payload capability. It is 
pure wishful thinking to belleve for a mo- 
ment that the Soviets will not militantly ex- 
ploit this lead in space technology to achieve 
their objectives in dominating the world. 

(t) We believe that the United States is 
Probably ahead in command and control 
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the Soviet communication system, such as 
that done by Dr. Alex Inkeles at the Harvard 
Russian Research Center, leads us to suspect 
that the Soviets have achieved command and 
control systems fully adequate for their pur- 


poses. 

(g) Soviet progress in the development of 
nuclear weapons has been phenomenal. * * * 
It is clear today that the Soviets were vig- 
orously preparing for new tests during the 
period when we obligingly stood down our 
nuclear technological development forces. 
» = » It is clear that the Soviets made great 
strides forward in this critical technological 
battle area, and that we must continue to 
press ahead if we intend to maintain nuclear 
weapons deterrent capability against the 
Soviet Union. 

The battle areas in the technological war 
are all critical to our national security. Sig- 
nificant defeat in any one area will provide 
the Soviets with a breakthrough which they 
will exploit In their quest for world power. 
Since the end result of a successful tech- 
nological strategy is to achieve significant 
military superiority, it may be helpful to at 
least suggest what appears to be the Soviet 
strategy. 

Clearly the Soviets are embarked upon 
world domination. They recognize that in 
order to succeed in this goal they must 
achieve significant military superiority over 
the United States. They have invested large 
national resources in education and in basic 
and applied research facilities. In the aero- 
nautical systems area, it appears that the 
Soviets feel confident they can defend them- 
selves. In the missile area, the Soviets boast 
that they are well ahead of us. And they 
now boast that they have the capability to 
destroy our missiles on reentry. The Soviets 
as a nation have stressed the development 
of space capability. Here it appears that in 
the areas mentioned previously they enjoy a 
2- to 4-year lead over the United States. It 
appears that the Soviet leaders are em- 
barked upon a technological strategy of out- 
flanking us in aerospace. It appears that 
they are embarking upon a major campaign 
to develop a military space capability which 
would in fact constitute a strategic aerospace 
envelopment. Thus, in old infantry lan- 
guage, the Soviets are conducting a vigorous 
holding attack in the aerodynamic and mis- 
sile technological battle areas while execut- 
ing a strategic aerospace enyelopment in the 
space systems technological battle area. 

The United States has operated for years 
on the assumption that we enjoy military 
technological superiority. New Soviet devel- 
opments in basic and applied research, in 
aerodynamic systems and ballistic systems, 
in space systems, in nuclear weapons, and 
in the so-called exotic weapon areas 
(maser /laser, plasma research, and the like) 
give us serious cause to ask if this assump- 
tion is valid today. 

The challenge is that we must mobilize 
our technological resources and plan our 
technological strategy for countering and 
controlling the new technological develop- 
ments that we see appearing in the Soviet 
Union. And we must do this with great 
urgency and personal dedication. 


Military Order of World Wars Urges 
Caution on Test Ban 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1963 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on July 


systems. Nevertheless, close study of 27, by resolution, the Military Order of 


July 31 


the World Wars urged caution regarding 
the test ban treaty proposal as follows: 
Tue PROPOSED NUCLEAR Test Ban TREATY 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the U.S. Senate is to be called 
upon by the executive branch of our Goy- 
ernment to ratify a partial nuclear test ban 
treaty recently negotiated in Moscow; and 

Whereas this proposed treaty will paralyze 
any effort on the part of the United States 
in the testing of high yield weapons, a field 
in which the U.S.S.R. is admittedly superior; 
and 

Whereas this proposed treaty will permit 
unlimited testing in tactical nuclear weapons 
in which the U.S.S.R, ls admittedly inferior; 
and 

Whereas this proposed treaty will curtall, 
or serlously hamper, our efforts to develop 
an antimissile weapon at a time when, ac- 
cording to Khrushchev, the Soviets have 
“solved the problem of antimissile defense"; 
and 

Whereas this treaty appears to be based 
on secret negotiations of undisclosed scope: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the erecutive committee of 
the Military Order of the World Wars, at 
an official meeting in Washington, D.C., on 
July 27, 1963, That we urge the U.S. Senate 
to withhold ratification of this treaty until 
extended and thorough hearings determine 
its effect upon our national defense posture; 
and 

That the members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff be consulted individually and freely re- 
garding their professional opinion on the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of this proposed 
treaty; and 

That Dr. Teller, other scientists, and mili- 
tary experts be also called upon to testify; 
and 


That a copy of this resolution be sent to 
all Members of the U.S. Senate; and 

That all chapters of the Military Order of 
the World Wars and individual companions 
be urged to contact their Senators requesting 
a careful and thorough evaluation of the 
proposed treaty. 


To Authorize the Mailing of Lottery 
Tickets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced H.R. 7856, which would 
authorize the transmission through the 
mails of lottery tickets and other mate- 
rial relating to a lottery operated by a 
State or political subdivision thereof. 

I have introduced this bill because I 
believe that the Federal law prohibiting 
the transmission through the mails of 
lottery information should be amended 


so as to exclude State and local govern- 


ments. 

Iam very much in favor of the recent 
action of the New Hampshire State Leg- 
islature in establishing a State lottery 
for the purposes of raising revenue to 
provide that State with more and better 
schools and hospitals and public debt 
amortization. 

Governor King and the people of New 
Hampshire are to be congratulated for 
adopting a sensible solution to some of 
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the fiscal problems facing all of our 
State and local governments, 

As an example of the kind of proposal 
which would be possible if my bill were 
adopted, I would cite the resolution put 
before the New York City Council by 
Councilman Morris Stein which would 
provide for the sale of non-interest-bear- 
ing bonds by the city of New York with 
a substantial prize if the purchaser's 
bond number is picked in a lottery. If 
the New York State law is amended to 
permit this, the lifting of the Federal 
prohibition would aid greatly in the sale 
of such bonds. 


Handling Equipment Sales Spurt Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the T- 
percent investment tax credit and the 
liberalized depreciation allowances have 
not only stimulated investment in plant 
and equipment but have also resulted in 
substantial increases in related indus- 
tries. Sales of materials handling equip- 
ment, for example, have risen 10 percent 
this year above 1962 levels. 

I think the Members will be interested 
in the following article in the July 24, 
1963, Journal of Commerce. It details 
the significant progress in the materials 
handling equipment industry this year. 

The article follows: A 

[From the Journal of Commerce, 
July 24, 1963] 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT Sates SPURT AHEAD 
(By Sidney Fish) 

Sales of materials handling equipment this 
year have risen over 10 percent above the 
levels of 1962, and are running above any 
year since the Korean war. This is the sec- 
ond consecutive year in which sales of lift 
trucks, conveyors, overhead cranes and other 
handling equipment have shown a substan- 
tial increase, 

Manufacturers of such equipment believe 
the boom in spending has been caused by 
the liberalized depreciation allowance au- 
thorized by the Treasury Department for in- 
come tax purposes. The 7 percent invest- 
ment tax credit has also stimulated buying 
of materials handling equipment, by provid- 
ing funds for purchases. 

Higher labor costs are an additional factor 
contributing to spending for more efficient 
handling equipment, since the latter helps 
to reduce labor costs. 

NEW ORDERS UP 

In the first 5 months of this year new or- 
ders for materials handling equipment were 
11 percent above the level of 1962, according 
to the Materials Handling Institute. 

The May index of new orders was 150, 
which compared with 146 for April, and 131 
for May 1962. In this index, the 1957-59 
average is equal to 100. 

The sharp rise in new orders reflects re- 
placement of equipment that has been in 
use 10 years or more. It also represents some 
investments in new plants. New uses are 
also developing for materials handling 
equipment, Thus, Clark Equipment reports 
a demand for equipment for use on farms, 
in handling fruit crates and in heavy terrain 
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applications. Clark says a wide variety of 
industries are ordering lift trucks in larger 
volume than a year ago. 

The year started rather slowly, but new 
orders have steadily gained momentum since 
then. R. L. Fairbanks, executive vice presi- 
dent of Towmotor Corp., says his company, 
a maker of lift trucks, has been running 25 
percent over a year ago. It has boosted its 
production schedules for the current quar- 
ter, because new orders are running ahead 
of forecasts. 

The materials handling division of Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Co., estimated that 
35 percent of the nearly 500,000 lift trucks 
in use are over 10 years old. Thus, an annual 
replacement market exists for about 30,000 
new trucks a year. 

Lift trucks and conveyors built today are 
substantially more efficient than those built 
10 years ago. Hence, replacement of the 
old equipment results in cost savings that 
usually make the investment worth while. 
The big problem until this year has been 
to find the funds with which to replace 
obsolete equipment. 

The easing of the U.S. Treasury's rules on 
depreciation allowances, and the new invest- 
ment tax credit, have both made contribu- 
tions toward supplying the funds needed for 
plant spending. Improvement in railroad 
purchases of lift trucks is ascribed to the 
new rules on depreciation and on tax credits. 


ONE AND A HALF BILLION DOLLAR INDUSTRY 


The materials handling industry grosses 
nearly $1.5 billion a year. Last year, after a 
period of price cutting, quotations stabilized, 
and the lift truck industry managed to put 
through a small price rise which stuck. 

All of the lift truck producers are working 
hard on new models. The trend has been 
to develop models for special uses, Thus, 
R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc., of Longview, 
Tex., has developed giant fork trucks which 
are capable of lifting 50 tons. Steel com- 
panies are inquiring for such trucks, and 
plan to use them for lifting steel sheet coils. 
Le Tourneau’s backlog has been rising 
steadily. 

Clark equipment is developing a 50-ton 
model, for heavy-duty work. A trend toward 
automatic handling of heavy materials is 
also reported. 

Thus, Telemotive Division, of Dynascan 
Corp., has received large orders for radio- 
controlled systems for overhead cranes. The 
Gary works of United States Steel at Gary, 
Ind., has installed four such systems this 
year. 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, seldom 
has the death of anyone been felt as a 
personal loss by an entire country. 
When Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt died last 
fall, a nation and, indeed, the whole 
world mourned, 

Such affection and respect are not 
extended to every man and woman. 
Such sentiments are reserved for those 
who do not seek them, who in their daily 
living have exhibited the purest virtues, 
who know no prejudice, whose greatest 
love is mankind. 

What Mrs. Roosevelt saw in 1948 as 
the ideal for a Declaration of Human 
Rights is what should guide men of all 
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nations, races, and creeds. ‘Personal 
rights, such as freedom of speech, infor- 
mation, religion, and rights of property; 
procedural rights, such as safeguards 
for persons accused of crime; social 
rights, such as the right to employment 
and social security, and the right to en- 
joy minimum standards of economic, so- 
cial, and cultural well-being; political 
rights, such as the right to citizenship 
and the right of citizens to participate in 
their Government.” a 

Millions who knew such misery and 
dejection during the depression will long 
remember the humanitarian spirit which 
Mrs. Roosevelt brought to the White 
House. Those millions of us who have 
been so eager for the United Nations to 
succeed are well aware of and thankful 
for the hopeful enthusiasm which she 
has infused in that organization tire- 
lessly and magnificently. 

Eleanor Roosevelt will be remembered 
not because she sought fame, or reward, 
but because she had a deep sense of what 
she knew to be right and she spent her 
life seeking that goal. 


A Fair, Impartial, and Controlled Test for 
Krebiozen 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 29, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced House Joint Resolution 
598, which would authorize and direct 
the National Institutes of Health to 
undertake a fair, impartial, and con- 
trolled test of Krebiozen and would 
direct the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to withhold action on any new drug 
application before it on Krebiozen until 
the completion of such a test. The reso- 
lution would further authorize the ap- 
propriation of $250,000 to conduct the 
test. 

The arguments and discussions over 
Krebiozen have been going on now for 
many years; I believe it is now time to 
end the controversy by having the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute conduct the 
necessary tests immediately and without 
further delay so that we may determine 
whether Krebiozen serves any 
purpose in the treatment of cancer. It 
seems unnecessary to mention the pain 
and suffering caused by cancer and the 
number of people who lose their lives 
each year because of this dread disease. 
All of us are familiar with it; all of us 
know from personal experience, either 
through family or friends, the fearful 
toll taken by cancer. 

I strongly urge that this resolution be 
given immediate consideration by the 
Congress so that those now using Krebio- 
zen may continue to use it until the com- 
pletion of the National Cancer Institute's 
tests. If there is the slightest chance 
that Krebiozen is helping those now us- 
ing it, we must not allow the Food and 
Drug Administration to keep the drug 
from them. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday last it was my privilege to join 
with community leaders of Cudahy, Wis., 
in paying tribute to the Patrick Cudahy 
Co. and the Cudahy family. 

It was a particular honor to join in 
testimonials to Mr. Michael Cudahy and 
his son, Mr. Richard Cudahy, for carry- 
ing on the traditions of public service 
for which the Cudahy family has long 
been known. 

It was Mr. Michael Cudahy’s father, 
Patrick, who organized the now famous 
meatpacking firm and founded the com- 
munity which bears his name and in 
which the Cudahy plant is located. 

The history and activities of the 
Cudahy family should be an example and 
an inspiration to the businessmen of 
today. Those who are eager only for 
quick success and easy progress can well 
take a lesson from the story of the 
Cudahy family. i 

The Cudahy success was accomplished 
because from the very beginning of their 
business enterprises and throughout 
their history they had a firm goal. More- 
over, they had the determination to reach 
that goal despite difficult economic trials, 
and tribulation, including wars and de- 
pressions. By their perseverance, they 
achieved their goals. 

Today Patrick Cudahy Co. stands as a 
living tribute to their efforts. Under the 
present leadership of Richard Cudahy, 
the future bodes well for Patrick Cudahy 
Co., its employees, and the community. 

The firm has one of the finest records 
of labor-management relations. 

These facts were given eloquent ex- 
pression at the testimonial banquet kick- 
ing off the Sweet Applewood Festival of 
the city of Cudahy, July 29-August 3. 
Mr. Harold Nicolaus, president of the 
Cudahy Marine Bank, principal speaker, 
thoroughly reviewed the history of the 
Cudahy family and its contributions to 
the community, the State of Wisconsin, 
and our Nation. 

I commend Mr. Nicolaus’ remarks to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

Tue Patrick Cupany STORY 

Today we hear a great deal about a cer- 
tain Irish family who immigrated to Boston 
some years ago from Ireland and whose three 
sons now live in Washington and occupy im- 
portant posts in our Government. There is 
another family who immigrated to our coun- 
try from Ireland but continued on past the 
eastern seaboard to Milwaukee. 

The Patrick Cudahy begins on St. 
Patrick's Day in 1849 in a little village in 
Ireland when Patrick Cudahy was born. 
This story unfolds like a typical Horatio Alger 
story with the hero s poor Irish lad who 
overcame obstacle after obstacle in his 
struggle to establish in this land of oppor- 
tunity a packing business to be known first 
ra Cudahy Bros. and later as Patrick Cudahy, 


The Cudahy Marine Bank is currently 
using the slogan “Our job is getting things 
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done.” Although the slogan may be new, 
the philosophy behind it is not our exclusive 
property, and when we look back at the glori- 
ous history of Patrick Cudahy, Inc., we can 
see that even though the firm might not ever 
have formerly printed the slogan it has ac- 
tually been the underlying philosophy that 
has guided the fate of this great company to 
which we are paying tribute tonight on the 
occasion of its diamond jubilee. 

Patrick Cudahy was still an infant when 
he was brought to this country by his parents 
with his sister Catherine and his brothers 
Michael and John. Two other brothers Wil- 
Mam and Edward were born in this country. 

Upon their arrival in Milwaukee the 
Cudahy family lived in a small home near 
what is now Eighth and Clybourn Streets and 
then they moved to a log cabin in the coun- 
try south of Washington Park. The heavy 
timberland with trees measuring 3 to 4 feet 
in diameter in front of the cabin was called 
Cudahy’s Woods and its fallen trees were 
cleared as firewood for the family. So thinly 
settled was the countryside at that time that 
Indians trading baskets and beads for food 
found a way to the Cudahy house. 

Patrick Cudahy's early and lasting love for 
growing things was acquired as he watched 
his father perform what to this young lad 
must have seemed like wonders, at Beecher’s 
Nursery. This love of nature led him to a 
job at Gifford's Nursery during the summer 
and eventually it counted for a hobby that 
led him to many years of service on Milwau- 
kee County park boards. In fact it was his 
love of roses that brought about the forma- 
tion of the Cudahy Floral Co. with George 
Scott. Later this company became Scott's 
Rose Gardens and is now on Grange Avenue. 

Though a mere youth of 13, Patrick Cudahy 
already had entered the business world. 
Perhaps not in the most glamorous way, but 
the business world nevertheless; as a de- 
livery boy for Heinecke’s Grocery earning 25 
cents a day. He had no fringe benefits, no 
social security, and no pension fund. His 
pay was indeed modest and when he left the 
store it was to a position that would double 
his salary to the magnificent sum of 83 a 
week. Most important the new job that 
Patrick Cudahy entered was to shape his 
future. For it was as a meat carrier for the 
Roddis Packing Co. 

When Roddis ceased operations young 
Patrick Cudahy found another firm, Barthe- 
let Theboo & Co., and continued his packing 
house experience. Part of his duties in- 
cluded packing 250 barrels of pork each day 
which was truly a man's job although he was 
only 17 years of age. He was then earning 
$75 a month. All these funds were turned 
over to his mother, as were the funds earned 
by other members of the Cudahy family until 
they were 21 years of age. In the summer 
months when work was slow at the packing 
company, Patrick Cudahy learned the stone- 
cutter’s trade. He not only cut stone in 
Milwaukee but also in surrounding cities. 

His hard work and determination attracted 
the attention of Phillip Armour who at that 
time was a junior partner of Plankinton & 
Armour. It was on Armour's recommenda- 
tion that young Patrick Cudahy, now a 
seasoned 22 years old, was named superin- 
tendent of a new packing firm known as 
Lyman & Wooley. 

Three years later, again on the recommen- 
dation of Armour, Patrick Cudahy was named 
to be superintendent of the large Plankinton 
& Armour plant, At that time Armdur took 
Michael Cudahy, Patrick’s older brother, to 
Chicago to run his plant there. Michacl was 
later to have great influence upon that firm's 
growth. 

Another Cudahy entered the picture in 
1877 when Edward, the youngest of the 
Cudahy brothers, became part of the Armour 
Cudahy Packing Co. in Omaha. In 1890 
Michael sold his interest in Armour & Co. 
purchased Armour's Interest in the Armour 
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Cudahy Packing Co., and formed the Cudahy 
Packing Co, of Omaha, 

During the period when Michael Cudahy 
and Armour were spreading out and expand- 
ing Patrick Cudahy’s energy, alertness, and 
initiative gained him the attention and 
admiration of old John Plankinton. The 
young man assumed more and more of the 
management burdens of the meatpacking 
plant. 

In 1888 when Patrick Cudahy was 31 his 
loyalty and hard work were rewarded with a 
sixteenth interest In the business. - This new 
success prompted him to work even harder 
for now what was known as John Plankinton 
& Co, 

It is Interesting to note that John Plank- 
inton started in business in 1844 with a 
butcher shop on the site that is now Gimbels 
store, and it was through the help of the 
Marine Co,, which was a forerunner of 
the Marine National Exchange Bank, that 
John Plankinton got a start in the packing 
business. 

Seventy-five years ago, in 1888, the elder 
Plankinton retired and Patrick Cudahy with 
his brother John formed a new company that 
bore the family home Cudahy Bros. 

In 1890 packinghouses were looked upon 
by the city of Milwaukee as undesirable addi- 
tions to a community, so in 1892 Patrick 
Cudahy decided to build a new plant south 
of Milwaukee's city limits and set up a model 
village. Seven hundred acres were pur- 
chased and work was begun, financed partly 
by Patrick and John. The stock market 
crash of 1893 completely wiped out John's 
fortune which he had made on the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

Undaunted and convinced that his plans 
were sound Patrick borrowed all the money 
he could raise and managed to complete 
his plant and started operations in 1893 
despite the fact that most of the country 
was in a financial panic. Here again Patrick 
Cudahy proved that his job was getting 
things done despite the perilous times. 

Patrick Cudahy became a one man cham- 
ber of commerce. Through his efforts as 
time went on a number of industrial plants 
located in our city. Among these were: 

1. A chemical works on the lake shore. 
Afterwards it was converted to Milwaukee 
Vinegar Co, Several years ago the land was 
purchased by the Milwaukee County Park 
Commission. The firm now has its head- 
quarters in Milwaukee as Universal Foods. 

2. The Power Mining & Machinery Co. 
which was organized by a number of former 
oMicers of the E. T. Allis Co, Later Power 
Mining was purchased by the Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp. and moved East. 
Geo. J. Meyer & Manufacturing Co. now 
occupies the building. 

3. The Milwaukee Rubber Co. which later 
became the Federal Rubber Co. later bought 
out by Fisk Rubber Co., and unfortunately 
in 1930 some of the buildings were demo- 
lished. However, some still remain and are 
occupied by various smaller industries. 

4. The Helmholz Mitten Co. is no longer 
in existence. These buildings are occupied 
by Worldsbest Industries, Inc. 

6. The Obenberger Drop Forge Co. later 
became Ladish Drop Forge Co. and is now 
known as Ladish Co. 

These concerns were all offered induce- 
ments to locate in Cudahy and Mr. Cudahy 
invested in most of them to show his faith 
in their future. 

The area of productive farmland along 
Lake Michigan's shore also had another ad- 
vantage. It was accessible to the Chicago & 
North Western Rallroad, whose trains oc- 
casionally stopped at a wayside station 
known as Buckhorn. Near the station 
popped up a general store, an inn and sey- 
eral homes. Streets were laid out checker- 
board fashion and named after other well- 
known meatpackers. 
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Mr. John Cudahy, a brother of Patrick 
Cudahy, although never active in the affairs 
of the company always retained his interest 
and was of great assistance by his counsel 
and encouragement. 

In 1895 the population around the Cudahy 
plant was suflicient to permit the organiza- 
tion of a village. For the name of the new 
community its citizens fittingly enough se- 
lected Cudahy, a name which incidently the 
railroad company had already adopted for 
its former Buckhorn Station. 

By the time, in 1906, that Cudahy actually 
became a city the Cudahy Brothers plant 
formed in the midst of a financial panic, had 
become one of the most successful packing 
operations in the Nation, Trade connec- 
tions had been made in every Important city 
in the United States and Canada, as well as 
markets in England, Ireland, Germany, and 
Sweden. A far cry indeed from the com- 
pany's humble beginning. 

In 1877 Patrick Cudahy had married Anna 
Madden, a devoted wife arid mother to their 
two sons Michael and John, and six daugh- 
ters. Some of the childhood of the Cudahys 
were spent in their home on 13th Street and 
Grand Avenue, not too far from what is now 
The Wisconsin Club, Later they built a 
larger home on Prospect Avenue where they 
lived for years in a large home now owned 
by the College Womens Club. 

John, the younger son of Patrick Cudahy, 
had a most varied career. He practiced law 
for 4 years, successfully operated a large 
ranch in Mexico, went into the real estate 
business, and later was appointed Ambassa- 
dor to Poland and Minister to Ireland. He 
had been appointed Ambassador to Belgium 
and arrived there in time to inform Presi- 
dent Roosevelt of the Invation of Beiglum 
only hours before It happened in World War 
II. He was later to become Chairman of the 
Office of Civilian Defense for the State of 
Wisconsin. Shortly after he was killed in 
an accident while riding a horse. 

Tradition has it that the oldest son in 
the family carries on the family business. 
Therefore, it was natural that Patrick Cuda- 
hy's older son, Michael, was destined to man- 
age the family packing business, and ac- 
cording to Patrick Cudahy's autobiography 
his son Michacl was well equipped for the 
task He writes as follows, “Our oldest boy, 
Michael, is with me in business. He is our 
treasurer and vice president as well as one 
of our directors. He is a coolheaded fellow. 
Thinks before he speaks, He does a lot of 
deep thinking. In fact he has all the quali- 
fications that are required in our business. 
He hns been with me only about a year now 
and has already gotten things well in hand. 
He is one of the commonsense kind and I 
believe he will be able to carry the load all 
right when it is dumped on him, and that 
may be pretty soon.” Mr. Cudahy entered 
the company in 1906 and was elected treas- 
ured and a member of the board of directors 
in December, 1908. In 1909 he was made 
vice president and 1913 assumed executive 
management of the business. 

In 1909 the Cudahy State Bank was 
founded by my father, Charles Nicolaus, and 
David Rosenheimer, with a capitalization of 
$25,000. The bank opened for business in 
October, and in January of the following year 
Michael Cudahy was elected president, a 
position he held for 3 years. During this 
time the small bank struggled for deposits 
for growth. Today we are proud to report 
that our assets are $16 million and we are 
honored: to have on our board, as a director, 
a member of the distinguished family that 
has meant so much to us all, Richard D. 
Cudahy, president of Patrick Cudahy, Inc. 

World War I interrupted the business 
career of Michael Cudahy as he served his 
country abroad as an officcr in the American 
Expeditionary Forces. 

In 1919 Patrick Cudahy died and Michael 
Cudahy became president of Cudahy Broth- 
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ers at the age of 33. He was dedicated to 
its and followed the sound prin- 
ciples laid down by his father Patrick. 

Mr. Michael Cudahy is an extremely mod- 
est and reserved man. He has interests 
in fishing, sports, and music. His charities, 
like his father’s, are unostentatious. One 
particular subject which he is very en- 
thusiastic about is the Marquette Medical 
School, of which he was a trustee, which he 
feels has made a splendid contribution to the 
community. 

Mr. Claude Robarge, vice president of 
Patrick Cudahy, Inc., has informed me that 
there are four outstanding contributions 
which Michael Cudahy has brought to the 
meat packing industry 

1. Canned ham prepared with real cham- 


pagne. 

2. Sliced dried beef in tins instead of 
glass. This I am told is still an exclusive 
product of Patrick Cudahy. 

3. Sweet Applewood smoked meats. 

4. Honey cured hams. Usually ham is 
cured with sugar. 

Michael Cudahy has many things to be 
proud of, but his greatest pride is in his only 
son Richard D. Cudahy, who at 35 years of 
age assumed the presidency of Patrick 
Cudahy, Inc. He was a graduate with high 
honors from Country Day School, West Point, 
and Yale Law School. Dick Cudahy was a 
successful attorney in Chicago, but the fam- 
lly business made its demands on him and 
he moved to Milwaukee and assumed the 
presidency of the family corporation. Dick 
has carried on the family tradition of doing 
whatever they can for the city of Cudahy. 
Two years ago Dick and several aldermen, 
the mayor, and I drove to Madison, called on 
the governor, our State senator and assem- 
blyman and tried to do what we could to 
have Pennsylvania Avenue widened through 
the various cities south of us to form a 
trucking route from Chicago to Milwaukee. 
Dick is on the board of Trinity Memorial 
Hospital and at a fund raising style show just 
a few months ago, his wife took a very 
prominent part. Few people know that Dick 
is a lecturer at-the Marquette University 
Law School. In addition, he has written 
several fine articles which have been printed 
in the Marquette Law Review. Just a few 
weeks ago Dick was a guest at a State De- 
partment dinner in Washingfon given for the 
President of the Republic of Tanganyika. 

Dick has made many changes in the family 
company to keep it up to date in line with 
new methods of distribution, promotion and 
product development. I am told that a few 
days ago the company got an order for 49,000 
pounds of sliced bacon from an outlet in 
California which had never before sold 
Patrick Cudahy products. It may be of in- 
terest to you gentlemen to know that the 
men who recently conquered Mount Everest 
carried dried beef processed at Patrick Cu- 
dahy. The officials at Patrick Cudahy were 
very much concerned when they saw the 
menu and could not find Patrick Cudahy 
dried beef on it. On making inquiry they 
found that only venison was on the menu 
because in India, where Mount Everest is lo- 
cated, beef cannot be eaten. However, pack- 
ages which were marked venison actually 
contained Patrick Cudahy dried beef, 

This, gentlemen, is the Cudahy story, told 
without any fictitious elaboration. Unfortu- 
nately because of time much had to be 
omitted. 

All of us who make our homes in this fine 
community and have brought up our chil- 
dren and our grandchildren on the shores of 
Lake Michigan owe a great debt to the family 
Who made all this possible. Cudahy has a 
fine reputation as a community for schools, 
churches and progressive industries, of beau- 
tiful parks, recreation areas, of clean govern- 
ment and civic achievement, All this is di- 
rectly traceable to the Irish t whose 
vision and foresight was to create not just a 
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place for his packing plant, but a community 
of which all its residents are to be proud. 

Our job is getting things done. This phi- 
losophy certainly has been epitomized by the 
Cudahy family and I have been proud to have 
been able to pay just a small tribute to this 
very wonderful family and company. 


Canal Zone Cleanout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mrs, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the Richmond 
News Leader of July 23, 1963, should be 
required reading for all of us who have 
the welfare of our country at heart. The 
Panama Canal is a waterway vital not 
only to our defense, but to our com- 
merce—almost three-quarters of the 
goods carried through it are either out- 
bound from or inbound to the United 
States. For reasons that are not at all 
clear, the State Department, with the 
assistance of the Secretary of the Army, 
has embarked on a scheme to surrender 
more and more of the property needed 
for canal operation to the Republic of 
Panama. Only recently the House 
passed H.R. 3999, to insure that the Con- 
gress receives advance information. re- 
garding canal giveaways, and it is now 
before the Senate, It is my belief that 
this bill constitutes the minimum we 
need to protect ourselves against the 
ever-increasing demands of Panama. 

The editorial follows: 


CANAL ZONE CLEANOUT 


What was remarkable about the national 
plan which Panama presented to the Organ- 
ization of American States last week? Well, 
it was a thick 935-page document. But 
could Panama afford enough specialists to do 
that much planning? No, the United States 
paid for it through the Alliance for Progress. 
Well, what's remarkable about that? Plenty, 
Panama's plan, paid for by the United States 
is a step-by-step outline for doing away 
with U.S, jurisdiction in the Canal Zone. 

Accordingly, the OAS accepted the plan 
immediately. This brilliant plan needed no 
revision, according to the wise elders of the 
OAS. It would commit the Alliance for 
Progress to spend $438 million over the next 
8 years to enable Panama to assume the con- 
trol functions of the canal. The remaining 
$862 million called for in the plan would 
come from Panamanian resources—presum- 
ably much enlarged by the canal takeover. 

All of this was front-page news in Panama 
City, but it went unnoticed when the OAS 
cfficials met to accept the plan in Washing- 
ton. No doubt no one in Washington actu- 
ally has read the voluminous document ex- 
cept those in the State Department who 
want to get the Yankees out of the Canal 
Zone. However, last April 16 the plan was 
fully explained to Panamanian business- 
men by Panama planning director David 
Samudio. Among those in the audience ap- 
plauding Samudio was Panama’s President 
Roberto Chiarl. He loved every word of it. 

Samudio modestly asserted that all he 
Wanted was to do away with the Canal 
Zone concept. His Alliance for Progress 
experts had pointed out that the only way to 
solve Panama's economic problems was to 
take advanatge ot. Its geographical position 
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as a transit route. With the aid of these ex- 
perts sent out by the U.S. State Department, 
Samudio decided that the waterway could 
remain in operation as before but the bene- 
fits should be placed fully in Panamanian 
hands. 

It has been no secret that the State De- 
partment is trying to pull the United States 
out of the Canal Zone. Remarking that he 
was out to slaughter some “sacred cows," the 
zone's Governor, Robert J. Fleming, Jr., has 
ordered the fiying of the Panamanian flag on 
U.S. territory and the use of Panamanian 
postage. When suit was brought against him 
by US. citizens, the U.S. Justice Depart- 
ment replied that Fleming was engaged in 
the conduct of international affairs and un- 
der the express command of the President. 

On the practical side, the Panama Canal 
is too vital to the United States to be run 
by amateurs—and Panama's Government 
can’t even keep the garbage collected in 
Panama City, according to residents. On 
the international scale, US. prestige and 
sovereignty sink lower among those who 
hold us in contempt. We have a lot of rot- 
ten garbage of our own to clean out. 


The Lincoln Trail in Western Illinois: 
Shrine for Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr, FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, through 
the picturesque country of western Illi- 
nois from the land of Huckleberry Finn 
on the Mississippi to the historic city of 
Springfield, a traveler is able to see a rich 
heritage of Americana, All U.S. citizens 
should make pilgrimage to western Illi- 
nois, shrine of Midwest America. 

The 20th Congressional District of Nli- 
nois is famous in Abraham Lincoln's life 
not only for Springfield, his home town 
and place of burial, but for many other 
communities such a Beardstown, Quincy, 
Mount Sterling, and Carthage. 

“The Lincoln Trail and Attractions in 
Western Illinois,’ an article in the 
Quincy Herald-Whig, describes the Lin- 
coln Heritage Trail and the booklets re- 
cently printed by the State of Illinois to 
publicize the historic Land of Lincoln: 
Tue LINCOLN TRAIL AND ATTRACTIONS IN 

WESTERN ILLINOIS > 

Illinois was so closely connected with the 
life of Abraham Lincoln that there is hardly 
a county that has no contact with the Civil 
War President. Yet until lately the history- 
inclined visitor from out-State visited only 
the Lincoln Tomb-and home in Springfield 
and perhaps the reconstructed New Salem 
we where Lincoln lived as a young bache- 


ns a Lincoln Heritage Trail was organized 
to remedy that situation. It will not, of 
course, include all the Lincoln spots. 

The Heritage Trail promotion was launched 
in Chicago early this month, with the first 
showing of a 52-page booklet of pictures and 
text listing major points of Interest along 
the Lincoln Trail. 

Ralph Newman of Chicago is president of 
the trall council which has the official coop- 
eration of State agencies. Newman, Lin- 
coln authority, spoke in Quincy last winter 
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at the annual dinner of the Civil War Round 
Table. 

Major attraction: Abraham has been for 
a century Illinois No. 1 travel attraction. 
Millions of persons have visited the tomb 
and home in Springfield. The old Sangamon 
courthouse, recently acquired by the State, 
will be restored to its former appearance as 
the State capital and is expected to be the 
center of Lincoln travel interest. 

But there is much more in all parts of IIli- 
nois, as well as Indiana and Kentucky. Lin- 
coln lived in all three States, but from age 
20 until his death he claimed Dlinois as his 
home. 

The Lincoln Heritage Trail is being marked 
with 3,000 black and goal roadside signs, so 
that the tourist may follow it from its origin 
in Kentucky across the southwestern part of 
Indiana, into Illinois at Vincennes, to the 
first Lincoln home near Decatur, to Spring- 
field and New Salem and to Vandalia where 
Lincoln served as a State legislator. 

This is the central tour. There are two 
other loops, the southern and the western. 

Quincy is the western point of its loop. 
The trail leads from New Salem park to 
Beardstown, Mount Sterling, and Quincy. 
From here it continues to Warsaw and Nau- 
voo, Monmouth, Galesburg, Peoria, and 
Bloomington, rejoining the central trail at 
Lincoln, only Illinois city named for the 
president. 

A week’s tour: To do justice to the subject, 
one should spend a week on the Lincoin trail. 
There is scenery as well as history, especially 
along the Mississippi River, and things other 
than Lincoln to interest the traveler. 

The trail booklets provide a quick sum- 
mary of the attractions. The Quincy page 
carried a picture of the Lincoln-Douglas 
plaque in Washington Park. This was one 
of the seven debate cities. It tells of 
Quincy's origin, carved out of the War of 
1812 bounty lands, of the old village of the 
Sacs and Foxes here, of the use of John 
Quincy Adams’ name in Adams County and 


Quincy. 

It tells of the statue by Cornelius Volk of 
Gov. John Wood, the city’s founder, of his 
handsome home, now the home of the His- 
torical Society, of the Erroke Museum, the 
Soldiers’ Home and Quincy College 

Of Mount Sterling, it relates the major 
campaign speech made there by Lincoln in 
1858, of the old courthouse where Stephen 
A. Douglas presided and of General Single- 
ton who once lived in Brown. 

Beardstown holds especial interest for the 
Lincoln scholar. The city is not far from 
Lincoln's New Salem home. The old court- 
house where Lincoln successfully defended 
the Armstrong boys, accused of murder, still 
is in use, as a city hall. In Beardstown, 
Lincoln was commissioned captain of militia 
at the outset of the Black Hawk war. 

Nauvoo and Warsaw are not especially 
Lincoln country, but no one should miss 
seeing them. Warsaw is the site of old Fort 
Edwards where Zachary Taylor commanded, 
Nauvoo, the old Mormon city, once largest 
settlement in Illinois, is the State's most 
unusual and interesting old town, with 
many of the Mormon buildings still 
standing. It is now in process of being re- 
stored. Carthage has both Lincoln and 
Mormon memories. 

Quincy’s rich past: Lincoln visited Quincy 
twice, but he carried on a lifelong corre- 
spondence with Quincy persons, The 
Brownings were among his closest friends. 
Browning’s last home now is a part of St. 
Joseph Hospital. Scores of others were 
Lincoln's friends—Abraham Jonas, John 


Tillson, Henry Sullivan, Almeron Wheat,’ 


Archibald Williams, to whom Lincoln of- 
fered a place on the Supreme Court, Henry 
Asbury and John Wood. Lincoln contem- 
poraries included Col. William Richardson, 
I. N. Morris, Barney Arntzen, 
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Perhaps the most famous Quincy resident 
of the period was Stephen A. Douglas, 
Lincoin’s friend and political opponent, who 
died urging the Nation to support the Presi- 
dent. Douglas claimed Quincy as his home 
for 11 years, served as judge of the circuit 
court here, was three times elected to Con- 
gress from this district. 

There are many things locally to remind 
the visitor of our romantic past. A central 
Illinois man who visited Quincy on the Nli- 
nois Historical Society spring tour last year 
said recently that this city has more beauti- 
ful old houses with historical background 
than any other city in the State. Many of 
the homes of Civil War days still are in use 
and are in good condition. Others have 
been permitted to deteriorate, but looking 
down on the great river from the north or 
south bluffs one may envision conditions a 
century ago when the river teemed with 
steamboats 

A beginning: Illinois has neglected too 
long its appeal to vacation travel. This is 
only a beginning. The 100,000 copies of the 
trail booklet must be followed by many 
other pamphlets telling the world of the 
things the Midwest has to offer. 


An Alternative Labor Force—Its Costs, 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES S. CUB SER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing information with respect to Pub- 
lic Law 78 has been provided by the 
Council of California Growers: 

An ALTERNATIVE Lapor Force—ITs COSTS, 
PROBLEMS 


Any alternative to the bracero program 
for California agriculture must be weighed 
in both human and economic terms. 

One alternative being proposed in legisla- 
tive halls is the recruitment, plus transpor- 
tation and housing, for family workers from 
labor surplus areas, primarily the Deep 
South. 

Conservative estimates show that between 
40,000 to 50,000 families would be needed to 
fill the gap left by the loss of braceros in 
California. At peak harvest in 1962, Cali- 
fornia farmers employed approximately 70,- 
000 braceros. 

With California farmers already paying 
the highest wages in the Nation, and paying 
higher freight costs than their competitors 
in distant markets, many of them would 
be forced out of business under the added 
costs of such an alternate program. 

California taxpayers also would suffer in- 
creased burdens * * * for additional school 
classrooms, for more teachers, for added po- 
lee, fire, recreation, street and sanitary serv- 
ices. And, not the least, for welfare 

Braceros come to the United States singly, 
without their families, and remain in this 
State only during peak harvest periods. 

Imported families, however, would not re- 
turn to their former homes when the har- 
vests are ended. More likely, they would re- 
main in California. Many would need some 
relief assistance. Forty thousand families 
would mean approximately 200,000 new peo- 
ple in the State. 

The uprooting of such families for tempo- 
rary employment, with extended periods of 
unemployment, could only add to their so- 
cial ills, 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
which appeared in Baptist Message 
magazine, July 11, 1963: 

THEY ARE Nor GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 


The Supreme Court's ruling banning Bible 
reading and the Lord's Prayer in public 
schools was not met with the emotional re- 
sponse which followed the Court's ruling on 
the New York Regents Prayer case, One 
reason is that many have had time to refiect 
and now concur with that decision, as well as 
the latest ruling. 

There are still those who disagree and feel 
that thelr reasons are valid. They link re- 
Uglon and patriotism and are of the opinion 
that the two should not be divorced, that the 
desires of the majority shouid overrule those 
of the minority, and that there should be a 
state expression of religion to duel with 
“secularism.” 

One of the primary questions in considera- 
tion of the Court’s decision is: “How separate 
should government and God be?” Organiza- 
tionally, they must be entirely separate. In 
terms of values, morality, and the goals of 
life they must not be separate. 

The Supreme Court ruled wisely in 1962. 
It is not the business of government to write 
the prayers which the citizens are to pray— 
nor to require that the Citizens must pray at 
ali—nor to demand that they must read the 
Bible. 

Religion is a private matter and the state 
has no responsibility to support it in any 
way. If the government supports one re- 
ligilon, it forces those who subscribe to other 
religions to shoulder the expense involved. 
If the government supports all religions, it 
forces those who subscribe to no religion to 
support that in which they do not believe. 

A church historian in 1857 wrote, “The 
glory of America Is a free Christianity; inde- 
pendent of the secular government, and sup- 
ported by the voluntary contributions of a 
tree people, ‘This is one of the greatest facts 
in modern history.” 

Historically and presently we cannot in the 
name of religion force the irreligious among 
us to a commitment they do not freely make. 
The method of the Pharisees was one of Co- 
ercion, 

Freedom cf religion includes freedom from 
religion, freedom of irreligion, at least with 
respect to one’s own personal participation 
or involvement. 

“Secularism, or various nonreligious views, 
did not come into our world as the result of 
some state policy or some state neglect but 
arose from much deeper sources in the 


nature of our age. Similarly, such views 


will not be defeated, nor even significantly 
impeded, by any state enforced public recog- 
nition of God or act of worship. Indeed, 
it has been the faith of the voluntary tradi- 
tion that such state religion, far from help- 
ing to preserve the religious substance in a 
people, works rather to decay it. There are 
three reasons why, as it seems to me, we 
should not actively defend state religious 
services, like the New York regents prayer, 
the Lord's prayer and Bible reading in the 
schools: compulsion; empty ritual; civic re- 
ligiosity” (William Lee Miller, “A Journal of 
Church and State”). 

There is little good to be said of religion 
which ts nothing but a lazy habit or is per- 
functory in nature. 
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In his concurring opinion Justice William 
J. Brennan, Jr., a Catholic, quoted C. Eman- 
uel Carlson, director of Baptist public affairs, 
as saying. When one thinks of prayer as sin- 
cere outreach of the human soul to the Cre- 
ator, ‘required prayer’ become an absurdity.” 

One minister has said, “The more we at- 
tempt as Christians or Americans to insist 
on common denominator religious exercise 
or instruction in the public schools, the 
greater risk we run of diluting our faith and 
comrtibuting to a vague religiosity which 
identifies religion with patriotism and be- 
comes a national folk religion.” 

The Supreme Court could not have ruled 
otherwise for the first amendment to the 
Constitution forbids “establishment” of 
religion. The Court's decision is not hostile 
to religion, but is a safeguard to and for 
religious liberty. Prayer and Bible reading 
are not government property. Neither are 
the youth of the land. 

The responsibility for religious instruction 
falls squarely on the home and the church. 
As parents we need to realize that we cannot 
shift or transfer the responsibility of moral 
and religious training of our youth to the 
public schools. 

How can some parents violeatly disagree 
with the Court's decision when they do not 
pray with or read the Bible to their children? 
Such is a distorted view of parental 
responsibility. 

The only two institutions ordained of God 
which are responsible for the spiritual nur- 
ture and admionition of our children are the 
home and church—beginning with the home. 
If the decision does nothing else it should 
compel Christian families and churches to 
seriously review their central task and look 
for effective ways of instructing our youth 
in spiritual matters. 

It is a ringing challenge to ministers and 
laymen alike to redouble their efforts in 
strengthening the home spiritually. 

In the words of H. B. Sissel, a Presbyterian 
minister writing for the June 18 issue of 
Look magazine, “Churches and synagogues, 
clergymen and churchgoers, all must regain 
the unique sense of purpose and mission that 
God has given them to perform by a worship 
within and witness without. All need to 
face, and to deal with, the urgent problems 
bound up in the issue of chuch and state. 
And all need to recognize that when men of 
faith begin to look to the state as a pillar 
of religion the edifice of faith they seek to 
save has already begun to collapse.” 


Loss of the Bracero Program: Some 
Possible Effects in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing information with respect to Pub- 
lic Law 78 has been provided by the 
Council of California Growers: 

Loss or THE BRACERO PROGRAM: SOME 
POSSIBLE EFFECTS IN CALIFORNIA 

Refusal of Congress to extend the bracero 
program beyond the December 31, 1063, ex- 
piration of Public Law 78 poses serious 
economic results not only to California's 
$3.35 billion agricultural industry, but also 
to the hundreds of industries which either 
sell to or buy from the growers of crops that 
depend heavily upon braceros. 

Unless an adequate substitute labor force 
can be quickly and economically assembled, 
the outlook may be summarized as follows: 
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(1) Substantial cutbacks in the acreages 
of such labor-intensive crops as tomatoes, 
strawberries, asparagus, lemons, lettuce, 
melons and celery. 

(2) The movement of many California 
growers to Mexico. 

(3) Increased imports of such crops into 
the United States from Mexico. 

(4) Consequent loss of jobs in the many 
California plants which process, store and 
package these crops. 

(5) Consequent loss of jobs in the numer- 
ous industries which supply the growers of 
these important crops. 

(6) Increased mechanization, with a fur- 
ther squeezing out of those farmers who 
cannot afford the high costs. 

(7) Decreased tax revenue from agricul- 
ture and the multitude of industries related 
to it. 


The Wilderness Is for Everyone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert in 
the Recorp an article from the Wash- 
ington Daily News of July 29 entitled 
“The Wilderness Is for Everyone,” 
chronicling why the Congress should give 
urgent and favorable consideration to 
the wilderness bill: 


Tue WILDERNESS Is ror EVERYONE 


‘The wilderness bill has passed the Senate 
by the handsome majority of 73 to 12. It is 
now in the Interior Committee of the House. 

Nearly every nationwide conservation or- 
ganization and most newspapers and maga- 
zines, urge that it be brought out to the 
floor, where no doubt it would be approved 
decisively as it was in the Senate. 

Why? Because its passage would assure 
that 2 percent of the lands of the United 
States would always remain as all of it waa 
before the white man came—a place of green 
3 clear streams, blue lakes, and pure 

A wilderness— 

Where plants and animals could reproduce 
themselves through the ages and no species 
would erer be lost, as was the passenger 
pigeon. 

Unmarred by automobile roads, and the 
civilization and litter that automobile traffic 
inevitably brings, but open to all to explore 
by foottrail and horseback. 

For hunters of big and small game, for 
those who would fish in white water or calm 
lake, for bird-watchers, for the myriads of 
amateurs with stil and movie cameras. 

As the indispensable laboratory for scien- 
tists, who must always have primitive nature 
to study if they are to understand how to 
bring health to oyercivilized men of our 
teeming cities. 

But Ah“ do you say, “I am not ativen- 
turous, What would it mean to me?” 

It would mean that if you are a camper, 
you could camp in lands provided in the 
wilderness foreground; if a motorist, travel 
roads and stay in hotels and motels, having 
this wide, unbroken landscape as the in- 
spiring backdrop of your vacation. 

But another may say: “I am a stay-at- 
home; I cannot afford to travel,” or “I am 
too ill to take a journey,” or “I do not care 
to.” 

To you, it may mean most of all. k 

After you have come home through the 
traffic rush, the fumes, and the neon glare 
of the city, to open your newspaper and 
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magazine and see pictures and stories of 
this wilderness; to go out to a movie and 
see it in magnificent color in nature and 
sports films and as the scenes in which hu- 
man drama is enacted; or to turn on your 
television set at home and see these things 
there, 

Even without these pleasures, would it not 
mean much to everyone just to know that 
primitive nature is still there—that man 
the despoller, the destroyer, the greedy ex- 
ploiter, the waster, had spared a little ot 
original creation, which God saw after He 
had made it, and “Behold, it was very good.” 
(Genesis 1: 31)? 

If you think as we do, then write to your 
Representative in Congress, to Chairman 
WAYNE ASPINALL of the Interior Committee, 
to any member of that committee—indeed, 
to any other Congressman, and tell him that 
you want the wilderness bill passed. 

Do not underestimate the power of an 
American citizen who will write to his 


Congressman. 


Education for Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, as I 
have noted in another extension in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, our able col- 
league, Hon. EDWIN E. WILLIS, successor 
to the lamented Francis E. Walter as 
Chairman of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, delivered two 
addresses in New Orleans, La., last week. 

His second address, “Education for 
Victory,” was delivered at a luncheon 
meeting of the Americanism Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the New 
Orleans area. 

In this excellent speech, Chairman 
Wrtu1s discusses the importance of pub- 
lic information and education regarding 
the threat of international communism 
and calls attention to the contributions 
which the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities has made and is con- 
tinuing to make in acquainting the 
American people with the threat posed 
by this alien and hostile system. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include the text of Mr. WII LIS“ 
address: 

EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 
(Address by Representative EnwIN E. WILLIS 
before the Americanism Committee, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the New Orleans Area, 

July 23, 1963) 

I feel truly privileged in being invited to 
address this luncheon meeting of the Ameri- 
canism Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the New Orleans Area. Mr. Rhodes, 
your ch , was kind enough to send me 
some information about the accomplish- 
ments of the committee in the brief 2 years 
- of its existence. Tou have carved out an 
impressive record with your lectures, film 
‘showings, and distribution of literature on 
communism. 

You are to be congratulated for what you 
have done. You are also to be congraulated 
for the basic approach you have taken to the 
problem. Through it, you have demon- 
strated your appreciation of the fact that the 
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first step toward victory over communism ts 
the study of communism, along with effective 
internal security laws. Just an hour ago, I 
addressed another group on the subject of 
“The Committee and National Security.” 
Now, I want to discuss with you the prob- 
lem of education and victory. 

Knowledge is the beginning, the essential 
first step, in licking any problem. This Is 
true whether we are searching for a cure for 
disease, economic disruption, crime—or for 
the means of protecting our freedoms from 
destruction by the Communist fifth column. 

As an example, look at the progress we 
have made in recent years in fighting cancer. 
The disease was once incurable. Today many 
thousands of people are saved by treatment 
or surgery. Soon we will have a cure for it, 
and then a preventative. 

Why? Because we have fought this evil 
calmly and intelligently. The American peo- 
ple have contributed millions of dollars for 
research. Our best doctors, scientists and 
hospitals are learning everything they can 
about the disease. This is the way the cure 
will be found and this enemy of mankind 
eliminated. 

Now, we must do the same thing about 
what is today mankind's deadliest enemy— 
communism. This is a political, social and 
ethical cancer. It not only destroys men’s 
bodies; but degrades, warps, and corrupts 
their minds—and kills their souls. 

This cancer, too, must be destroyed—and 
it will be. In the past, we have tended to 
fight communism on the basis of instinct 
and emotion rather than knowledge. Now 
the picture looks brighter. We are beginning 
to act more like competent military com- 
manders in the field. We are abiding by the 
first rule of warfare—know your enemy. 

We realize that we are faced with a formi- 
dable adversary who threatens our country, 
our civilization and the very concept of free- 
dom. We perceive that we will not have any 
real security until the bulk of our citizens 
and public officials know this enemy well. 
Until this condition prevails, we cannot be 
assured of victory. 

What do we have to know about him? We 
must know his basic philosophy and doc- 
trines, his objectives and the-means he has 
used—and will continue to use—to achieve 
those objectives. 

And—let’s not kid ourselves—this is a big 
order. It's going to take a lot of serious 
study. Communism is not a simple thing. 
It is attempting to undermine us on many 
fronts; military, economic, diplomatic, prop- 
aganda, cultural, and scientific, as well as 
political. Its strategy is carefully planned; 
its tactics clever and varied. It has thou- 
sands of tricks, ruses, and deceptions. It 
makes abundant use of lies and half-truths. 
It is not something we can learn all about 
quickly and easily. 

But, as I said before, things are looking 
up. Here in Louisiana and in many other 
States, we are teaching about communism in 
our schools. In many parts of the country, 
seminars and study conferences are being 
held. In hundreds of communities, Ameri- 
¢canism committees such as yours are working 
at the grass roots level and doing a yery 
effective job. 

And here is something that should be of 
interest to you on this point. A bill has 
been introduced in Congress to establish a 
national Freedom Academy, where key lead- 
ers from every walk of life in our country 
can be sent to get a solid, thorough ground- 
ing in the essential facts about communism. 
The Senate has completed hearings on the 
bill. The House version of the bill has been 
referred to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

It is too early for me to predict—or even 
hazard a guess—about what will be the out- 
come of Congress consideration of this 
measure. Whether or not the academy is 
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established, however, it is significant that 
such a bill should be introduced in the 
Congress with strong bipartisan support, and 
support that is not only bipartisan, but bota 
conservative and liberal. 

This is an indication of how much serious 
consideration is now being given to a matter 
that is so vital to our national survival— 
the study of communism. 

Here in the New Orleans area, you are 
doing what you can to promote knowledge 
and study of communism. I hope you will 
continue this important work. 

And now I would like to outline for you 
some of the things the Committee on Un- 
American. Activities has done in this field, 
Some of the facts I will cite will surprise 
you, but they will give you an idea of the 
help the committee's work can be to you in 
your educational efforts. They will also give 
you a better idea of the overall contribution 
it has made to our country. 

The committee has been in existence for a 
quarter of a century. We celebrated our 
25th birthday on May 26 of this year. 

During these years the committee has 
heard the testimony of over 3,500 witnesses: 
has published over 500 separate volumes of 
hearings, consultations, and reports; has 
distributed over 744 million copies of these 
documents to the American people; has been 
the initiator of over 40 security laws and 
amendments thereto enacted by the Con- 
gress; and has had over a dozen of its policy 
recommendations accepted by the executive 
branch of our Government. 

Despite this record, there are some peo- 
ple—in addition to the Communists—who 
want the committee abolished. In an effort 
to support their demand, they make all kinds 
of false charges against the committee— 
charges which, I hope, are based on igno- 
rance and misinformation rather than evil 
intent. 

I challenge these people to name any in- 
stitution in the United States, governmental 
or private—and other than that grand or- 
ganization, the FBI, which cannot publish its 
information—that can match this record of 
accomplishment. I know of no agency that 
has given the American people so much solid, 
substantial information on every phase of 
communism. To the extent that the Ameri- 
can people, over the last 20 years, have been 
informed about communism and the threat 
it presents, I say that the Committee on Un- 
American Activities can claim major credit 
for it. 

What about the committee? How does it 
operate? 

There are those who claim that the com- 
mittee does not operate in a very laudable 
manner. When pressed, they will grudgingly 
admit the committee's accomplishments 
which I have just mentioned, but then they 
will claim that it has amassed all this in- 
formation by procedures and methods that 
are unfair and which violate constitutional 
rights. They claim the committee harasses, 
persecutes, and abuses the witnesses who ap- 
pear before it. 

The truth is that in the area of fair pro- 
cedures, the committee has been a pace- 
setter for the Congress. It was the first com- 
mittee to have written and printed rules of 
procedure. A copy of these rules Is presented 
to each witness when he is subpenaed. The 
committee is bound by these rules. 

The committee went further than that. It 
created Its own subcommittee on rules to 
study and refine its procedures. This sub- 
committee took another step. It wrote to 
every Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, asking them if they had any construc- 
tive suggestions to offer. This was first done 
years ago, and it has been continued over 
the years. The scarcity of replies and con- 
structive suggestions received from Members 
of Congress is an indication of how carefully 
and fairly the committee has devised its 
methods of operation and rules of procedure. 
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Another point on this issue: Some years 
ago, each member of a Special Committee of 
the American Bar Association reviewed a 
varied selection of the committee's hearings. 
Xhe purpose of this study was to analyze and 
make a finding about the committee’s meth- 
ods and hearing procedures. 

I am not going to read the full report of 
the Bar Association Committee on this sub- 
ject, but these last two sentences from the 
report are sufficient to refute the charges 
made about the committee's alleged unfair 
methods: 

“Your committee is impressed with the 
fairness with which hearings before that 
committee have been conducted. * * * We are 
satisfied that the witnesses called to testify 
before the committee are being treated fairly 
and properly in all respects and we also feel 
satisfied that each witness is accorded full 
protection so far as his constitutional or 
other legal rights are involved.” 

Now, as I said before, the committee's pri- 
mary duty _is investigation for legislative 
purposes. Despite this, the committee is also 
really a kind of educational institution. 
This is because the purpose of a congres- 
sional hearing Is to develop facts. Now, facts 
are facts, and facts are educational, for what- 
ever purpose they are developed. The com- 
mittee’s hearings, reports, and consultations 
therefore serve an educational need and are 
useful tools in the study of communism. 

Attempts have also been made to create 
the impression that the information pub- 
lished by the committee is not really very 
informative. It is claimed to be shallow, on 
the extremist or flamboyant side, and there- 
fore of little value to anyone who wants to 
study communism seriously. 

Again, the truth is the very opposite of this. 
The committee’s publications are used as 
sources of speech material by Members of 
Congress, clergymen, civic and business lead- 
ers, educators, and many others. The com- 
mittee's documents are also used as texts 
and supplemental reading material In schools 
and colleges. As a matter of fact, they are 
also used in our Government training pro- 
gram—and the committee has had the honor 
of having foreign governments order them 
so they, too, can use them as aids in equip- 
ping foreign service and security employees 
for their jobs. 

I don't want to take the time to do it now 
but, if I were so minded, I could read at this 
point a list of a few dozen recognized au- 
thorities who, in writing scholarly works on 
communism, have used the committee’s pub- 
lications as source material. 

The work you are doing—education on the 
subject of communism and Americanism—is 
controversial. I am neither surprised nor 
dismayed at this. Many movations and new 
concepts meet with resistance. They are 
opposed by the uninformed and by ns 
who have an ax to grind. This should not 
worry you too much. This resistance will be 
overcome, and before long I feel certain that 
there will be overwhelming acceptance of the 
educational work you are doing. 

I would like to comment here about one 
point that has been made on the subject of 
teaching about communism. Some people 
are placing great stress on the fact that this 
teaching must be thoroughly objective, that 
there must be no indoctrination in it. 

Generally speaking, I agree with this, In- 
struction on communism must be factual 
and objective. If it is not, we are misin- 
forming ourselyes and our students about 
our enemy, and therefore aiding him and his 
evil designs instead of helping ourselves. 

No rational person can object to the idea 
that education on communism must be 
thorough, objective, and sober—and that it 
should not be mere indoctrination or rant- 
ing against communism. At the same time, 
I cannot help viewing with caution the ex- 
cessive warnings against indoctrination made 
by some persons. 
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After all, in any study—even in mathe- 
matics—there must be some indoctrination 
in basic principles if the student is to learn 
anything at all and be able to find the 
answers to problems. Without this indoc- 
trination, he would be helpless. 

Similarly, there must be some indoctri- 
nation, some value judgments offered and 
advanced, when teaching about communism. 

Let me illustrate what I mean: commu- 
nism proposes a way of life vastly different 
from our own, The students are presented 
with the way of life offered by the Com- 
munists. Questions naturally arise in their 
minds. 

“Is their way of life as good as, better, or 
inferior to, our own?” 

“Is our judicial system better, equal to, or 
inferior to that of the Soviet Union?” 

“Is our system of private property and 
private enterprise superior, or inferior, to 
the Soviet system of collective ownership?” 

These and manifold other questions must 
be answered by the student. He has to make 
a judgment. Given all the facts on many 
of these issues, our students will be able to 
come up with the right answers. 

But not all the questions are as simple 
as those I have just mentioned. Some are 
much more complicated. The Communists 
have devised clever propaganda arguments 
for their side, and young students cannot 
always readily see through them. 

What happens? 

He turns to his teachers, his parents, and 
other adults for help and guidance. 

Are you going to turn him down? Or will 
you go so far as to talk about principles and 
ethics—not mere facts—in talking with him? 
When this point is reached, I say that we 
have an obligation to help—even if it means 
what some people call “indoctrination.” 

The claim of the anti-indoctrinators that 
many matters concerning communism are 
gray, rather than black and white, is actu- 
ally an argument for indoctrination. The 
more gray area there is, the less black and 
white there is, the more difficult the prob- 
lem and the more the student needs help in 
making a value judgment. 

A final point: Hand in hand with the study 
of communism, we must have study of 
Americanism. How can you expect students, 
our youth, to be patriotic, to have a deep love 
for our country and its institutions if they 
are ignorant about it? How can we expect 
them to stand up for and defend our coun- 
try, if they don't know what it stands for? 

No one can appreciate what he does not 
know. Our youth must know and 
thoroughly understand the principles on 
which this Nation is founded, its history, its 
great traditions and—though this may seem 
trite—its heroes. Only if they know these 
things, will they be able to appreciate the 
value and worth of our Institutions. Only 
then will they be able to understand what a 
terrible loss it would be for them if these 
institutions were ever to be destroyed by 
communism or any other ism. 

I am no advocate of jingoism or extreme 
and excessive nationalism. But I know one 
thing; that knocking and debunking our 
heroes and institutions is no way to develop 
loyalty. That kind of so-called education 
can only weaken loyalty and undermine 
patriotism. 

Our country is not perfect. No country 
is, Our country has its weaknesses, some 
blotches in its history. But, at the same 
time, when compared with any other coun- 
try on earth, I say that there is nothing for 
us to be ashamed of and much for us to be 
proud of. In its principles, history, its ac- 
complishments, there Is no other country 
Uke it. 

I am not appealing for suppression, even 
with students, of anything in our past that 
is not admirable. I only appeal for objec- 
tive teaching of both the good and the bad, 
with special emphasis on neither. 
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Why do I make this appeal? It is because 
I know that the good and the great and the 
glorious in our history so far outweigh the 
bad that objective teaching cannot help but 
instill pride and love of country. 

Unfortunately, in the past, we have often 
neglected instruction in American history 
and government. In addition, when this 
instruction has been given, it has sometimes 
not been objective. There has been undue 
emphasis. on debunking. There has been 
failure to give adequate consideration to all 
that is great in our past. 

As a result of this faulty teaching, we 
have seen the development of the apathetic, 
indifferent, uncommitted citizen—the politi- 
cal neutralist who exists in a vacuum as far 
as patriotism is concerned. 

We must face the reality that a man who 
stands for nothing, can fall for anything. 

We must face the fact that nature abhors 
a vacuum. 

We must face the fact that communists 
and other totalitarians, too—are alwa 
eager to fill politically empty minds wi 
their insidious philosophy, 

We must realize that they can fill these 
empty minds much more easily than minds 
which have something in them that has to 
be destroyed before there is room for com- 
munism. 

Our youth want and need belief. If we 
don’t give it to them, someone else will. We 
cannot let them down. 

We face a great challenge today. But we 
are a great Nation, and I don't fear the 
future. We do have great public offictals, 
great educators, great citizens. We will meet 
that challenge in a great way—as we have 
met all such challenges in the past. I am 
absolutely convinced that through educa- 
tion—and educated action—in the areas of 
Americanism and communism, we will 
achieve victory in the cold war. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
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